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ENVOY 


The New Edition of the CtcLOPjEDiv of English Literature is 
completed b> the issue of a third \olume little over two jears after the 
appearance of the first The first \olume earned the historj down to 
near, the close of the se\entecnth centurv , the second was mainlj 
de\oted to the men and women of the eighteenth The third ^olume 
commences with the group of great writers who had begun their work 
in the eighteenth centurj, but were destined to be the glorj' of earlj 
nineteentli centur} letters , and, refusing to attempt a hard and fast 
line between nineteenth and twentieth, cssajs to bring down the storj to 
the present time and include — under ob\aous limitations and conditions — 
the waiters of the day 

In a hork of this kind — which is essentiallj a histor) — it would be 
out of place, e\cn if it were possible, to attempt to deal with contemporaries 
as has been done with the men of the past , and the limits of the \olume 
debar it from allotting to the mcalculablj more numerous writers of 
the present daj — whose best work, it may be, is not jet gi\en to the 
world — the same amount of illustratnc quotation as has been conceded to 
the older waiters Bj faiour of a few of the most eminent li\ing authors, 
we are permitted to illustrate the bnef articles on them with quotations 
from their choicest work. But in the case of the great majonty of quite 
recent and Inang authors, it has been me\itable that the Cyclopaedia should 
limit Its scope to gi\ing the essential biographical and bibliographical facts 
demanded in a work of reference, and for the rest to refer to their books, 
which are eien now passing from hand to hand, and are to be found m 
every library And of even the ablest of the younger wnters of the day, 
by far the larger number are, along with some older authors not fully in the 
main currents of national literature, commemorated only by a bnef para- 
graph in a complementary list of British authors — an earnest surely that 
erelong an additional or supplementary volume maybe required to give more 
adequate treatment than is here possible to those wath whom lies the nearer 
future of British letters In such a volume some account of the several 
Celtic literatures of the Bntish Isles, and their chief ornaments, might well 
find a place. 

The limitations of space and detail m regard to recent waaters must 
obvaouslv press more closely on the younger branches — on the literature of 
the United States and of the British dominions bey ond the seas And it may 
be anticipated that in any future supplement to this work the contnbutions 
of Greater Britain in the wider sense will occupy a space proportionately 
much larger than in the centurv which s iw the daughter literatures anse — 
for the story of Amencan national literature mav fairlv be said to begin with 
the century so recently closed And therefore it has been found advan- 
tageous to give here, and not m an earlier volume, a brief history of the 
ongins of Amencan literature , yet of the authors separately treated there 
are only three who did not at least live into the nineteenth century As in 
the corresponding British one, the complementary list of Amencan authors 
IS selective, suggesting rather than ‘expressing multitude,’ and docs not pro 
tend to be in any sense complete or exhaustive 

The Editor and Publishers have again to thank the distinguished men 
— whose names will be found appended to their articles — who have contri 
buted the large bodv of cntical work to which this volume owes its main 
interest and value 

Tlicy have further to thank Lord Tennyson for revising the article on 
his father, and for choosing the selections to be here presented m illustra 
tion of It , Mr Barrett Browning for his co operation wath the writer of the 
article on his father and mother, Mr Waits-Dunton for invaluable advice 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

— " ■ M »H 


The Renascence of Wonder m Poetry. 



[AD the great change m the 
>/ poetry of the end of the eight- 
-\eenth centuiy^ and the begin 
i,^.^ng of the nineteenth been a 
^•Veiolution of artistic methods 
merely, it uould still have been 
’ the most important change in 
the history of English hterature. But it affected 
the lery soul of poetry It had two sides one 
side concerned that of poetic methods, and one 
that of poetic ener^ It was partly realistic as 
seen m Wordsworth’s portion of the Lyrical 
Ballads, and partly imaginatiie as seen m Cole- 
ndge’s portion of that incongruous but ejjoch- 
making book. As the movement substituted for 
the didactic matenalism of the eighteenth century 
a new temper — or, rather, the re\i\al of an old 
temper which to all appearance was dead — it has 
been called the Romantic ReviiaL The French 
Revolution is generally credited, by French writers 
at least, with having been the pnme factor in 
this change. Now, beyond doubt, the French 
Revolution, the mightiest social convulsion re 
corded in the history of the world, was accom- 
panied in France by such romantic poetry as 
that of Andrd Chdnier, and was followed, many 
years afterwards, by the work of wnters like 
10? 


Dumas, Victor Hugo, and others, until at last 
the bastard classicism of the age of Louis XIV 
was entirelv overthrown In Germany, too, the 
French Rev olution stimulated the poetry of Goethe 
and Schiller, and the prose of Nov alls, Tieck, 
and F SchlegeL And in England it stimulated, 
though It did not onginate, the romanticism of 
Scott, Colendge, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats But m this as in so many matters, while 
other countnes have had the credit of taking 
the lead in the great human march, the English 
race has really been m the van. Just as Crom- 
well and Washington preceded and werd perhaps 
the mam cause of Mirabeau and Danton, so 
Chatterton, Bums, Wordsworth, Colendge, Shelley , 
Keats, and Byron preceded and were the cause 
of the romantic furore in France which, later 
on, was decided by the great battle of Heimam 
As the storm-wind is the cause and not the effect 
of the mighty billows at sea, so the movement m 
question was the cause and not the effect of the 
French, kev olution. It vv-as nothing less than a 
great reviv ed mov ement of the soul of man, after 
a long penod of prosaic acceptance m all things, 
including literature and art. To this revival the 
present writer, iii the introduction to an imagina- 
tive work dealing with this movement, has already 




The Renascence of Wonder an Poetry 




IS the incongruity of some departure from tlie 
laws of con\ention, in the case of absolute humour 
It IS the incongTuitj of some departure from the 
normal as fixed b> Nature herself In other words, 
while relatue humour laughs at the breach of the 
comentional laws of man and the s\mmetrj of 
the social ptaamid of the countrv and the time — 
which Laws and which symmetry it accepts as final 
— absolute humour sees the incongruity of these 
comentioD-d laws and this pjramid witli the 
absolute sanction of Nature’s o\n harmonj It 
follows that m tmng to estimate the talue ot an} 
age's humour, the first thing to consider is how 
It stands in regard to absolute humour and how it 
stands m regard to rclatnc humour Was there 
more absolute humour in the age of wonder than 
m the age of acceptance ^ 

On the \ hole, the answer must be, wc think, 
in the affirmative. Chaucer’s humour was more 
closely related to absolute humour than any kind 
of humour m English poctiy which followed it 
until we get to the greatest absolute humourist in 
English poeir}, Bums 

The period of wonder in English poetiy ma} 
perhaps be said to ha\e ended with Milton. For 
Milton, although bom onl> twent) three \cars 
before the first of the great poets of acceptance, 
Drvden, belongs properly to the penod of romantic 
poeiiy He has no relation ihatc\cr to the poetry 
ot Augustanism which folloi.ed Dry den, and which 
Dry den reccncd parti, front France and partly 
from certain coutemporanes of the great roman- 
tic dramatists themselves, headed b) Den Jonson 
From tne moment when Augustanism really began 
— in the latter decades of the seventeenth century 
— the periwig poetry of Dry den and Pope crushed 
out ail the natural singing of the true poets All 
the penwag poets became too ‘ polite’ to be natural 
As acceptance is, of course, the parent of Augus- 
tamsm or gentility, the most genteel character m 
the world is a Chinese mandarin, to whom every- 
thing IS vulgar tliat contradicts die symmetry of 
the pyramid of Cathav. It was, notwathstanding 
certain parts of Wrgil's work, the temper of Rome 
m the time of Horace as much as it was the 
temper of England in the time of Pope, Congreve, 
and Addison, and of France at that penod when 
the blight of gentihty did as much as it could to 
poison the splendid genius of Corneille and of 
MoUere. In Greek literature the genteel finds no 
place, and it is quite proper that its birth should 
have been among a people so comparatively vulgar 
as the Romans of the Empire A Greek Horace 
would have been as much an impossibility as a 
Greek Racine or a Greek Pope. When English 
waiters in the eighteenth century tned to touch 
that old chord of wonder whose vibrations, as we 
have above suggested, were the first movement in’ 
the development of man, it was not in poetry but 
m prose 

Yet there was no more interesting penod of 
English history than that m which Milton and 


Dry den lived — the penod when the social pyra- 
mid of England was assaulted but not over- 
turned, nor even senously damaged, by the great 
Rebellion This Augustan pyramid of ours had 
all the symmetry which Blackstone so much ad- 
mired in the Enghsh constitution and its laws , 
and when, afterwards, the Amencan colonies came 
to rcvojt and set up a pyramid of their own, it 
was on the Blackstoman modek At the base — 
patient as the tortoise beneath the elephant in 
the Indian cosmogony' — was the people, bom to 
be the base and bom for nothing else Rest- 
ing on this foundation were the middle classes in 
their various strata, each stratum sharply marked 
off from the others Then above these was the 
stncily genteel class, the patnaate, picturesque 
and elegant in dress if in nothing else, whose 
pnv lieges were theirs as a matter of nght Above 
the patriciate was the earthly source of gentility', 
the monarch, who would, no doubt, have been the 
very apev of the sacred stmeture save that a little 
— i very little — above him sat God, thp suzerain 
to whom the pravers even of the monarch himself 
were addressed. The leaders of the Rebellion 
had certainly done a daring thing, and an original 
thing, by stnking off the apex of tins pyramid, 
and It might reasonably have been expected that 
the building itself would collapse and crumble 
away But it did nothing of the kind It was 
simply a pvramid with the apex cut off— a struc- 
ture to serve afterwards as a model of the 
Amencan and French pyramids, both of which, 
though aspinng to be original structures, are 
really built on exactly the same scheme of 
hereditary honour and dishonour as that upon 
which die pyramids of Nineveh and Babylon 
were no doubt built Then came the Restora- 
tion the apex was restored the structure was 
again complete, it was, indeed, more solid than 
ever — stronger than ever Subject to the excep- 
tion of certain great and glorious prose wnters 
of that period, the incongruity which struck the 
humounst as laughable was incongruity not with 
the order of nature and the elemental laws of 
man's mind, but with the order of the Augustan 
pyramid It required the genius of a Swift m 
England, as it required in France the genius of 
a Moliere, to produce absolute humour In Field- 
ing, to be sure (notably m Joseph Andrews), and 
sometimes in Addison, as in the famous scene of 
Sir Roger at church, and in the less-known but 
equally fine descnption of the Tory squire in The 
Freeholder, we do sometimes get it, but m poetry 
very rarely 

As to the old romantic temper which had in 
spired Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Marlowe’s Faustus, 
Shal espeare’s'/fn/yz/t/', that was dead and gone — 
seemed dead and gone for ever In order to 
realise how the instinct of wonder had been 
wiped out of Enghsh poetry we have only to 
turn to Dryden’s modernisation of Chaucer , his 
translations from Virgil, Boccaccio, and others , 
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of so comples. an epoch as those of the twentieth 
century 

Poetic art had come to consist m cle\ er manipu- 
lations of the stock conventional language common 
to all writers alike — the language of poetry had 
become so utterly artificial, so entirely removed 
from the language in which the soul of man would 
naturally express its emotions, that poetry must die 
out altogether unless some kind of reaction should 
set m Roughly speaking, from the appearance 
of the last of ^lilton’s poetry to the publication of 
Parnell’s Night-piece, the business of the poet was 
not to represent Nature, but to decorate her and 
then work himself up mto as much rapture as 
gentility would allow over the decorations Not 
that Parnell got free from the Augustan vices, but 
partially free he did get at last. Among much 
that IS tawdry and false in his earlier poems, the 
lines descnbing the osier-banded graves, given in 
the notice of Parnell in Volume II of this work, 
might have been wntten at the same time as 
Wordsworth’s Excursion so far as truthful repre- 
sentation of Nature is concerned. Then came 
Thomson’s Seasons and showed that the worst 
was over If we consider that his Winter ap- 
peared as early as 1726, and Suntnur and Spring 
in 1727 and 1728, and if we consider the intimate 
and first-hand knowledge Thomson shows of 
Nature in so man) of her moods m the Bntish 
Islands, it is not difficult to find his place m 
English poetry No doubt his love of Nature 
was restnaed to Nature m her gende and even 
her homely moods He could descnbe as ‘ homd ’ 
that samp Penmaenmawrr which to the lover of 
Wales IS so fasanating Still, from this tune a 
nevv life was breathed mto English poetry But 
the new growth was slow Take the case of Gray, 
for instance. Not even the Chinese mandarin 
above described was more genteel than Gray In 
him we get theveiy quintessence of the Augustan 
temper Yet no one who reads his letters can 
doubt that Nature had endowed him with a true 
eye for local colour And although Gray was 
not strong enough to throw off the conventional 
diction of his Ume, he was yet strong enough to 
speak to us sometimes through the muffler of that 
diction with a voice that thnUs the ears of those 
who hav e listened to the song of Coleridge, Keats, 
and Shelley As the present writer has said on 
the occasion above mentioned, his chief poem, 
the famous elegy, furnishes a stnking proof of the 
poet’s slavery to Augustanism \Vhile reading 
about ‘the solemn yew-tree’s shade,’ ‘the iv')- 
manded tower,’ and the rest of the conventional 
accessones of such a situation, the reader yearns 
for such concrete pictures as we get m plenty 
not only in Wordsw orth and those who succeeded 
him, but even m Parnell and Thomson- Noble 
as this poem is, it has a fundamental fault — a 
fault which is great — it lacks individual humanity 
Who is the ‘me’ of the poem — this ‘me’ to 
whom, m company with ‘ Darkness,’ the home- 


ward-plodding ploughman ‘leaves the world’^ 
The thoughts are fine , but is the thinker a 
moralising ghost among the tombstones, or is he 
a flesh-trammelled philosopher sitting upon the 
churchyard wall? The poem rolls on sonorously, 
and the reader’s imagination yearns for a stanza 
full of picture and pathetic suggestion of individual 
life — full of those bewitchmg qualities, in short, 
which are the characteristics of all English poetry 
save that of the era of acceptance, the era of 
gentilit) — the Augustan era. At last, however, the 
poet does strike out a stanza of this kind, and 
immediately it sheds a warmth and a glow upon 
all that has gone before — vitalises the whole, 
m short. Describing the tomb of the hitherto 
shadow-y moraliser, Gray says 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found , 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And httle footsteps hghtly pnnt the ground 

Now at last we see that the moraliser is not a 
spectre -whose bones are marrow less and whose 
blood IS cold, but a man, the homely creature that 
Homer and Shakespeare loved to paint, a man 
with fnends to scatter violets over his grave and 
htUe children to come and mourn by it , a man 
so tender, genial, and good that the very red- 
breasts loved him And having written this 
beautiful stanza, full of the true romantic temper, 
having pnnted it in two editions. Gray cancelled 
It, and no doubt the age of acceptance and 
gentility approved the omission For what are 
children and vrolets and robins warbling round 
a gfave compared with ‘the muse’s flame’ and 
‘the ecstasy’ of the ‘living Ivtc,’ and such elegant 
things ? 

And agam, who had a finer imagination than 
Collins^ Who possessed more fully than he the 
imaginative power of seeing a man asleep on 
a loose hanging rock, and of actuahsing m a 
dramatic way the penl of the situation ? But 
there is something very ungenteel about a 
mere man, as Augustanism had discovered A 
man is a very homel) and common creature^ 
and the worker in ‘polite letters’ must avoid 
the homely and the common , whereas a per- 
sonification of Danger is hterary, Augustan, and 
‘polite.’ Hence Collins, havnng first imagined 
with excessive vividness a man hanging on a 
loose rock asleep, set to work immediately to 
turn the man into an abstraction 

Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
'WTiat mortal eye can fixed behold ? 

WIio stalks his round, a hideous form. 

Howling amidst the midnight storm. 

Or throws him on the ndgy steep 
Of some loose hangmg rock to sleep 

But if Gray and Colhns were gants "impnsoned 
in the jar of eighteenth century convention, they 
were followed b> a ‘marvellous hoy’ who refused to 
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be so impnsoned It may be said of Chatterton 
that he was tlie Renascence of Wonder incaniale 
lo him St Mary Redchffc Church was is much 
•dive as were the men about whom Pope wrote 
with such astonishing prosaic brilliance. Plus is 
one of the re-asons why he bulks so largely imong 
the poets of the Renascence of Wonder tor this 
renascence was shown not merelj m the w ly m 
which Man’s mysterious destiny was conceived, 
but also m the way m which the thcaue of 
the human drama was confronted Ihis thcUre 
became as fresh, as replete with wonder, as the 
actors themselves A new seeing was lent to 
man’s eyes And of tins >oung poet it may 
almost be said that he saw what science is now 
affirming— the kinship between man and the lower 
animal, nay, even the sentience of the \cgctablc 
world further still, he felt that what is c died 
dead matter is — as the very latest science is 
telling us — m a certain sense dive, shedding us 
influence around it 

Then came Cowper, whose later poetry, when 
It IS contrasted with die jargon of Hay ley, seems 
to belong to anotlicr world But it is possible, 
perhaps, to credit Cowper with too much m this 
matter 

He was followed by a poet who did more for 
the romantic movement tluan even the ‘marvel 
lous boy ’ himself could do Although Bums, like j 
so many other fine poets, has left behind him some 
poor stuff, It would be as difficult to exaggerate 
his intellectual strength as to overestimate his 
genius For not one of his predecessors— not even 
Chatterton — had been able to get away from the 
growth of poetic diction which hid it list become 
so rank that onginahty of production w is in the 
old forms no longer possible The dialect Of the 
Scottish peasantry had already been admirably 
worked m by certain of his predecessors , but U 
was left to Bums to bring it into high poetry In 
mere style he is, when writing in Scots, to be 
ranked with the great masters No one realised 
more fully than he the power of verbal parsimony 
in poetry As a quarter of an ounce of bullet in Us 
power of striking home is to an ounce of duck 
shot, so IS a line of Bums to a line of any other poet 
save two, both of whom are extremely unlike him 
in other respects and extremely unlike each other 
To conciseness he made everything yield as com 
pletely as did Villon m the ‘ Ballade des Dames 
du Temps Jadis’ and in ‘ Les Regrets de La Belle 
Heaulmi&re,’ and as completely as did Dante in 
the most concise of his lines As surely as Dante’s 
condensation is bom of an intensity of imaginative 
vision, so surely is Bums’s condensation bom of 
an intensity of passion Since Drayton wrote his 
sonnet beginning — 

Since ther s no helpe, come let us kiss and part ’ 

there had been nothing in the shape of passionate 
poetry in rhyme that could come near Bums’s 
lines — 


Ha<l we never loved We kindly, 

Had we never loved hK blindly, 

Never met or never pitied. 

We had ne er been biol eii be tried 

But, splendid as is his piSjioiiite poctDi ‘t u 
specially is in ibsolute hiiinoiirisl th.il he lowers 
above all the poets of the eighteenth ceiuuiy Dii 
doubtedly, to get away on ill oei isioiis from tlur 
shadow of the greit social pynmid v%s not to be 
expected of i poet it the time iiul iii the coadu on. 
m whieli Burns w is born Yet it i, i tonishing 
how this beottish y com in did get ivviy from it it 
times, .Is in ‘ \ Man’s i Man for i’ tint-’ It u 
astonishing to re disc how he vv is able to ..how 
a feeling for absolute humour such is in the 
eighteenth century had only lieen shown b^ jiro.e 
writers — prose writers of the iirst rink — like S vili 
and Sterne Indeed, if we did not remember tint 
lie followed the cre.itoi of bnde Toby, he voiild 
take, if that were possible, a still higher }>! icc than 
he now does as an ibsolute liuniourisi Not even 
Uncle 1 oby s ijvoslrophe to tne fly is filler than 
Burns’s lines to a mouse' on turning her up v.uh a 
plough But his lints to a mount im daisy vhicii 
he had turned down with tlie plough arc full of .i 
deeper humour still— i humoious sympithy with 
the vegetable no less thin viih the amin fl king- 
dom niere is nothing in all poetry winch toi.c*'es 
It Much adiniruion has been given, ind luhtly 
given, to Dorothv Wordsworth’s beautiful p osc 
words in her diary about the daitodil, is show ng 
how a niture lover without tlie ‘ letoniphslitneni 
of verse’ can make us conscious of the eonsttous- 
ness of a wild flower But they were wntten aiter 
Bums, and though they have some ot Burns’s pLiy 
fulness, they cannot be said to show his liunavur 
It Is in poems of another class, however—m suth 
poems as the Address to the Dc'fl’— tint we gel 
bis greatest tnumph as an absolute humourist, for 
there we get what the present writer has e il'ed 
‘cosmic humour’— the very crown ind flower ol 
absolute humour And t ike ‘ HoK W illie’s Prayer,' 
where, biting as is the satire, the poets humo'ous 
enjoyment of it carries it into the rircst poe.rv 
In ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ we get the finest niixiuie 
of humour and wisdom, the finest instaiue <>f 
Teulonie grotesque, to be found in all English 
poetry In ‘The Jolly Beggars' Burns now and 
again shows that he could pass into the mood 
of tme P intagruehsin— a mood winch is of all 
moods the rarest and the finest— a mood whieh 
requires m the humourist such a blessed mixture 
of the juices as n.aiurc cannot often m a climate 
like ours achiev e. 

A true child of the Renascence of W'onder 
who followed Bums, William Blake, though he 
was entirely without humour, and showed not 
much power of giving realistic pictures of nature, 
had a finer sense of the supernatural than any 
of his predecessors. 

And now, after this wide circuit, we arc able 
to turn, better equipped for understanding them, to 
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those writers of the end of the. eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth who are the 
accredited fathers of the Renascence of Wonder 
It IS not the purpose of the present essay to discuss 
the poetry of any one of the poets of this great 
epoch except in regard to this Renascence. Their 
work will be found fully presented and analysed by 
enunent specialists in this volume. In 1765 Percy 
had published his famous collection of old ballads, 
and this directed general attention to our ballad 
literature. The first poet among the great group 
who fell under the mfluence of the old ballads was 
probably Scott, who m 1802 brought out the first 
two volumes of his priceless Border Mtmirelsy 
The old ballads were, of course, very unequal in 
quality , but among them w ere ‘ Clerk Saunders,’ 
‘The Wifeof Usher’s Well,’ ‘The Young Tamlane,’ 
the ballad which Scott afterwards named ‘The 
Demon Lover,’ and certain others which compel 
us to set the ‘ Border Ballads,’ as they are called, 
at the very top of the pure poetry of the modem 
world. Colendge, as we are going to see, could 
give us the weird and the beautiful combined, but 
he could not blend with these qualities such dra- 
matic humanity and intense pathos as are expressed 
in such a stanza as this from ‘Clerk Saunders,’ 
where Saunijers’s mistress, after he has been assas- 
sinated by her brothers, throws herself upon his 
grave and exclaims 

Is there ony roome at your head, Saunders ’ 

Is there ony roome at your feet’ 

Or ony roome at your side, Saunders, 

Where Cun, Cun, I wad sleep ? 

Scott, we say, is entitled to be placed at the 
head of those who are generally accredited with 
onginating the Renascence of Wonder m the 
nineteenth century But great as was the influ- 
ence of Scott m this matter, it is hard to see 
how the effect of his romantic work would have 
been so potent as it now is wathout the influ- 
ence of Colendge. For, as has been pointed out 
in the notice of Byron in this volume, Scott’s 
friend Stoddart, having heard Colendge recite 
the first part of Cknstabel while still m manu- 
script, and having a memory that retained e\ ery- 
thing, repeated the poem to Scott, and Scott at 
once sat down and produced The Lay of the 
Last Mvtslrel There is no need to say with 
Leigh Hunt that Scott’s vigorous poem is a coarse 
travesty of Chrtslabel in order to admit that, full 
as It IS of splendid poetical qualities, it is defectiv e 
in technic and often cheap in diction Some of 
Scott’s romantic lyncs, however, scattered through 
his novels show that it was a languid artistic con- 
science alone that prevented him from taking a 
much higher place as a poet than he now takes. 
If he never learnt, as Colendge did, the truth so 
admirably expressed m Joubert’s saying that ‘it is 
better to be exquisite than to be ample,’ it really 
seems to have been because he did not care to 
leam it For the distinctive quality of Scott is 


that he seems to be greater than his work — as 
much greater, indeed, as a towenng oak seems 
greater than the leaves it sheds Colendge’s 
Christabel, The Ancient Manner, and Kubla Khan 
are, as regards the romantic spirit, abov e — and fir 
above — any work of any other English poet. In- 
stances innumerable might be adduced showing 
how his very nature was steeped in the fountain 
from which the old balladists themselves drew, but 
in this bnef and rapid survey there is room to 
give only one. In the ‘Conclusion’ of tlie first 
part of Christabel he recapitulates and summanses, 
in hnes that are at once matchless as poetry and 
matchless in succinctness of statement, the entire 
story of the bewitched maiden and her terrible foe 
which had gone before 

A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine ' since arms of thme 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison 
O Geraldine ' one hour was thine — 

Thou ’st had thy will ' By taim and nil, 

The night-birds all that hour were stilL 
But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu whoo ' tu whoo ' 

Tu whoo 1 tu whoo ! from wood and fell ' 

Here we get that feeling of the inextncable web in 
which the human drama and external nature are 
woven which is the very soul of poetic wonder 
So great is the maleficent power of the beautiful 
witch that a spell is thrown over all Nature. For 
an hour the very woods and fells remain m a shud- 
dering state of sympathetic consciousness of her — 

The night birds all that hour were sulk 

When the spell is passed Nature awakes as from 
a hideous nightmare, and ‘the night-birds’ are 
jubilant anew This is the very highest reach of 
poetic wonder — finer, if that be possible, than the 
night storm dunng the murder of Duncan And 
note the artistic method by which Colendge gives 
us this amazing and ovenvhelming picture of the 
oneness of all Nature. However the rhymes may 
follow each other, it is always easy for the critic, by 
studying the mtellectual and emotional movement 
of the sequence, to see which rhyme-word first 
came to the poet’s mind and suggested the rhyme- 
words to follow or precede it It is the witch’s 
maleficent will-power which here dominates the 
poet’s mind as he wTites. Therefore we know 
that he first wrote — 

Thou ’st had thy will 

In finding a rhyme-word for ‘will’ and ‘nil,’ the 
word ‘still’ would of course present itself, among 
others, to any poet’s mind , but it required a 
poet steeped m the true poetic wonder of pre- 
Augustanism — it required Colendge, whose genius 
was that v ery 

Lady of the Lake, 

Sole sitting by the shores of Old Romance — 
to feel the most tremendous and awe mspinng 
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picture, perhaps, in all poetry called up to his 
imagination— 

The night birds all that hour ncrc stilL 

The nearer in temper my other line approaches 
this, the nearer does it approach the ide d of 
poetic wonder It is, howeicr, owing to the very 
rarity of Coleridge’s genius that not he but 
Scott popularised the romantic movement In 
such purely poetical work as the first part of 
Chnstabcl, which was entirely unlocaliacd, rcahsuc 
medi-eval pictures were not requisite as they 
were in the H/iy of tlu* Luist r\ficr 

such work as Coleridge’s all that the romantic 
revival needed was a poet who would suppl> 

It with feet m addition to wings Scott sup 
plied those feet However, in the second part 
of written later— in which the poem is 

localised after Scott’s manner— Coleridge showed 
so much of Scott’s influence tliat it may not he 
too fanciful to call these two immortal poets the 
binary star of romanticism revolving around one 
common poetic centre. Scott’s poetry became so 
immensely popular that it soon set every poet 
and every versifier, from Byron dowaiwards, writ 
ing romantic stories in octosjlhbic couplets, with 
the old anapmstic hit of romantic poeliy 
As regards Wordsworth’s share in this move 
ment, though it was, no doubt, confined largely to 
poetic methods, the following superb lines from 
‘Yew Trees' can be set beside even Coleridge's 
masterpieces as regards the romantic side of the 
Renascence of Wonder 

Beneatli whose sable roof 
Of boughs,, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicmg bemes — ghostlj Shapes 
May meet at noontide , Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight , Death the Shelelon 
And Time the Shadow there to celebrate, 
eVs in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone. 

United worship , or in mute repose 
To he, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaraniaras inmost caves. 

Whether the reaction would have died out (as 
did the revival of natural language by Thcocnlus 
after such comparatively feeble followers as Bion 
and Moschus) had not Wordsworth’s indomitable 
will and masterful simplicity of character stood 
up and saved it, or whether, on the contrary, 
the movement was injured and delayed by this 
obstinacy and simpbcity of character — which led 
him into exaggerated theories, e.\pK)sing it to 
ridicule — is perhaps a debatable question How- 
ever, It ended by the ‘poetic diction’ of the 
eighteenth century being swept away But as to 
real knowledge of the mere physiognomy of medi- 
evalism, Colendge and Scott were perhaps on a par 
Indeed, imperfect knowledge of this physiognomy 
was a weak point in the entire group of poets 
who set to work to revive it. Colendge showed 
a certain knowledge of it, which, like Scott’s, was 


no doubt ilwvc lint of iloritc Wilpo'o ami 
Mrs Ibidchfic But oinc. l!ic gre it accumul aioi> 
of learning upon tins subji ci v hicli came ificr- 
wartls for Urn use of Lnglish it sc. ms 

slight enough Abhoisford done is enough to 
show tint Scott did not fully e'-c.ipc the In tiid 
nicdi of ilic Ligluv-t-nih tremor) If he (fi 

Ivanhou vanquished e.erv ditttfulty md v.rote m 
immortal incdia.v d romance with not m my touches 
of true medi evalism, tluat is onl^ another pn^of of 
his vit dioing iiingin ition indgemu> hortuii itelj, 
however, Scott vv n something iiio'e th in i ni ui like 
his successor NIeinliold, who hid evcy inedimv il 
detail at his eoinni ind H id the uitlior of Ji.unr'M 
been as truly inedi ev al is the lUlhor ot Jmfciim, he 
would hive appealed to a lei ured fc v bj vvhorii 
the pist IS more beloved tli in the pre eni . out 
he would not hive given the niighsh jjie ikuig 
race those superb works of hn wlnrh lie 

A. large , uiiivir al likf the am 

riiough the Ctirick Shepherd, in T ( Quids 
ll'alc, shows pleiuy of the tri v fiebng lor the 
supeinatural side of the movement, 1 e 1 ,d not 
sutficient govern inre over hii vi id iiingiint on 
to c,\prLSs hnuself viih tint euncentrated energy 
which IS one of the first reipiijiie 

\s toWordsworili is i innite jxiet, ’here ire, of 
course, three attitudes of tlie pm t to v irds Nature 
There is Wordsworth’s ill tude — that vhieh rcCo„ 
niscs her as A'li/zr.i lUnt^i , there ii ilic UtHi de 
winch recognises her a> A.i'r/nr 1/m o tluit of 
the poet who by ttmpcramciu excliims with the 
Symn Gnostics, ‘Muter is ikirla.c matter u 
evil, and of matter is this bov!,, aad to become 
incirnaic IS to inherit sorrow and ^rievous ^um,' 
and there is the attitude wlueh recognises her a> 
being neitlier beniga nor m d giiant but the coM» 
passionless, unloving nio’her to wliom the sorena-., 
fears, and aspintions of man ire ndifferciu be- 
cause unknown— the auitede, in a v ord, of Malihc v 
Arnold and other recent poets who have written 
after the general accept tnce of the evoUiUonary 
hvpothcsis 

Wordsworth’s intluence m regard to the jeiiutiag 
of Nature was no doubt great upon all the {loeis 
of his time, anti upon none w-is it gre uer th in 
upon Byron, who scoffed at him In order to lee 
Wordsworth s mfiucnce upon Bvron we haveonlv 
to compare the third and fourth cantos of G r/A- 
Harold with tlie first and second But besides 
this, Byron was cvadently in the 1 iter decade of Ins 
hfe a student of Wordsworth’s the-ones as to the 
use of natural language instead of poetic diction. 
In Julias letter in Don Juan, notwithstanding occa- 
sion.al echoes like that of Barton Booth’s couplet 
given on page 290, Vol II of this work— 

So shakes the needle, and so stands ilic pole, 

•Vs vibrates my fond heart to my fixed soul, 

is an admirable illustration of Wordsworth’s- 
aphonsm, ‘What comes from the heart goes to 
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the heart.’ The same may be said concemmg^ 
the pathetic naturalness of the Haidife episode 
Would this ever have been written as we now 
have It had it not been for Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lace^ What makes Byron an important figure 
m the romantic revival is that, while his own 
draughts of romanticism were drawn from the 
well-sprmgs of Scott, Wordsworth, and Colendge, 
It was from his own' reservoir that the French 
roim/tliques drank. Indeed, it ma> almost be said 
that to his influence was largely due that revnval 
which, according to Banville, ‘made French poetry 
leap from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth ’ 
As regards, however, the French romanitques of 
the thirties to whom Banvnlle alludes — those 
whose revolt against French classicism culminated, 
perhaps, in that great battle of Hernani before 
mentioned — their revolt was even more imperfecdy 
equipped with knowledge of the physiognomy of 
medisevalism than that of Scott 

Wth regard to Victor Hugo, however, it may 
be said that, modem as he was m temper, he was 
able b) aid of his splendid imagination in Zui Pas 
cF Amies du Pot Jiott, and mdeed m many other 
poems, to feel and express the true renascence of 
wonder But m poetry the mere physiogpiomy 
of life IS only suggested in prose it has to be 
secured. Hugo never secured it 

Shelley’s place in the Renascence of Wonder is 
pecuhar His vigorous imagination was partially 
strangled by his humanitariamsm and ethical im- 
pulse, inhented largely from Rousseau. Of all the 
poets of this gproup he was by far the most in- 
fluenced by the soaal upheaval of the French 
Revolution , and, of course, apart from his splendid 
work m so many kinds of poetry, he is a very im- 
portant figure in the revival of romanucism broadly 
considered. But those poems of his dealing with 
subjects akin to those represented by the purely 
romantic work of the old ballads and Chnstabel 
show that in the Renascence of Wonder his place 
is not among the first Queen Mob is not the least 
in touch with the spiritual world. And there is 
more of the pure rpmantic glamour m Keats’s two 
Imes — 

Charmed magic casements openmg on the foam 

Of perilous seas, m faery lands forlorn, 

than m the whole of The Witch of Atlas 

Southey’s voluminous and mdustnous work upion 
romanuc lines is receiving at this moment less 
attention than it deserves There is really a fine 
atmosphere of romance thrown over Thalaba and 
The Curse of Kehavia But the atmosphere is 
cold. 

Wth regard to Keats m relation to it, the present 
writer has elsewhere dwelt upon the fact that, 
brief as was his life, he who had already passed 
through so many halls of the poetic palace was at 
one time passing into yet another — the magic hall 
of Colendge and the old ballads. As e.\pressions 
of the highest romantic temper there are not many 


thmgs in our literature to be set above The Eve of 
St Mark and La Belle Dame sans Mercu 

Our object being merely' to trace to its sources 
that stream of Romanticism upon which the poetry 
of the nineteenth century has been nounshed, this 
essay should properly close wath Keats And if a 
word or two is here said upon the poets who 
immediately followed the great group, it must not 
be supposed that any general cntiasm of these 
latter poets is attempted. 

Tennyson, m virtue of the large mass of per- 
fect work actually done, would perhaps be the 
greatest poet of the nineteenth century if Cole- 
ndge had not left us among his own large mass 
of infenor work half-a-dozen poems which will 
be the wonder and the despair of English poets 
m aU time to come. In the blending of music 
and colour so that each seems bom of each, it is 
hard to think that even the poet of The Eve of 
St Allies and The Ode to a Nightingale was 
the supenor of him who gave us The Lady of 
Shalott and The Lotos-Eaters But when it comes 
to the tme romantic glamour it cannot be said that 
he was instinctively in touch with the old spint. 
The magnificent Idylls of the King, in temper as 
well as in style one of the most modem poems of 
its time, does occasionally, as in the picture of the 
finding of Arthur, give us the old glamour very 
finely But the stately rhetoncal movement of his 
blank verse is generally out of harmony with it. 
That romantic suggestion which Shakespeare’s 
blank verse catches in such wnting as we get 
in the fifth act of the Merchant of Vtnice, and in 
hundreds of other passages, shows, however, that 
blank verse, though not so ‘right’ m romantic 
pioetry as rhyme, can yet be made sufficiently 
flexible. It IS only in the poetic methods of his 
rhymed poems that Tennyson successfully worked 
on romantic hnes, though of course the naivetl, 
the fairy-like, unconscious grace of Colendge at 
his best, were never caught by any of his suc- 
cessors And yet above all nineteenth -century 
jjoets Tennyson is steeped in the absolute humour 
of romantiasm. In Shakespeare himself there is 
no finer example of absolute humour than he gpv es 
us in those hnes where the ‘Northern Faijner’ 
expresses his views on the immorahty of Bessy 
Mams 

Bessy Marns’s bame ' tba knaws she laaid it to mea. 
Mowt a bean, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, shea. 

’Siver, I kep ’um, I kep ’um, my lass, tha mun under- 
stond , 

tdone moy duty boy 'um as I ’a done boy the lond 

.\s to Browning, m order to discuss adequately 
his place as regards the Renascence of Wonder a 
long treatise would be required. On the realistic 
side of the Romantic movement he is, of course, 
very strong His sympathies, however, are as- 
modem as Matthew Arnold’s own, except, of course, 
on the theological side, where he is a century 
behind his great poetic contemporanes. His 
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desire is to express not wonder but knowiny 
ness, the opposite of wonder In a study of hts 
works made by the present writer nnny years ago, 
the humour of Browning was named rcutome 
grotesque. The name is convenient, and nearly, 
though not quite, satisfactory But subsequent 
writers on Browning seem to liavc caught it up 
Perhaps Teutonic grotesque, which, in architecture 
at least, lies in the expression of deep ideas through 
fantastic forms, is the only absolute grotestjue 
In Italian and French grotesque the incongruit> 
throughout all art lies m a simple departure from 
the recognised line of beauty, spiritual or physical , 
but m the Teutonic mind the instinctiie quest is 
really not— save m music— beauty it all, but the 
wonderful, the profound, the ni>stcrious, and the 
incongruity of Teutonic grotesque lies m eaiircssiiig 
the emotions aroused by these qualities m forms 
that are unexpected and bizarre. It la cas), 
however, to give too much heed to Browning’s 
grotesquery m considering his relation to Korn in 
ticism Ruskm has affirmed that sucii poems is 
Tlie Bishop Orders Ins Tomb is the best rendering 
to be found m literature of the old temper, and on 
this point Ruskm speaks with authority 
With regard to Matthew Arnold, in The Scholar 
Gypsy he undoubtedly shows, reflected from Words 
worth, a good deal of the realistic side of Roman- 
ticism But there is no surer sign that bis temper 
was really Augustan tlian the fact that in his 
selections from Gray in Ward's Lngltsh Potts., 
he actually omits the one stanza m Gray’s Eltgy 
which shows him to have been a true poet— the 
stanza about the robin, above quoted in the re 
marks upon Gray The Forsaken Merman, whose 
very name suggests the Renascence of Wonder, 
beautiful as it is, is quite without the glamour ind 
magic of such second-rate poets as the author of 
the Queen's IVake, and has no kinship with Cole 
ndge or the old ballads As to his attitude towards 
Nature, it is m such poems as Morality and In 
Harmony with Nature that Arnold shows that 
he comes under the third categor) of nature poets 
.above mentioned With regard to Ins humour, 
Arnold was essentially a man of the world—of 
the very modem world— and his humour, though 
peculiarly delicate and delightful, must r maps 
be called relative and not absolute. 

As regards the Romantic temper, tv-o English 
imaginative writers only have combiner! a true 
sympathy with a true knowled‘'i of it, rnd these 
were of more recent date— F „etti and William 
Moms. They had, of coj se immense advan- 
tages owing to such predecessors in literature as 
Meinhold, and also to the attention that had been 
iPven to the subject m Pugin’s Gothic Architec- 
ture and m the works of other architects, English 
and foreign. 

The poet of Chnslabel himself was scarcely 
more steeped m the true magic of the romantic 


temper than w vs the w riter of / he Blcsstd Ihimosi 
\R< 3 i Sistei lleltn, while in 1 nowltdge of roiiunce 
he wis ftr behind the liter iwet With tig ltd 
to humour, he md Morris hold iii their jmetry no 

pi ice either with the ibsolute or relative hui/ioiiriits, 

but those who knew them iiitmutel) cm iffirni 
that person dl> thev v ere both humourist, of i 
very fine order Ihe truth is tint Kos-eiti ion 
sciously, and Morris unconsciously, worked upon 
the entirely mist il en theory ill it in roin.iiule 
poetry humour li is proptrK no place 

It lb Hint of sptce alone tbit pre eiits our 
bringing prose fiction into this Cssi; , otherwise 
Mr Meredith would receive more itteiilioti in tla,e 
remarks than almost anv other writer , but to dis- 
cuss so V ist i subject IS th it of the Rena..ccnee of 
Wonder as seen m prose fiction would require the 
space of i large book, or rather of i library 

It IS bird to think tint even the singer of the 
Odt to the I Pest WuM is in lyne power gre iter 
thin he who wrote the choruse, of Atahnii ind 
the still more superb measures of Sa/ii^i h/orc 
ituiirisi and Ft u/itheus Indeed, we li ive only to 
recall the fiet tint Iiefore ’ahtiley wrote it \ is an 
XMom imong poets ind cnties that fi vv, if xny, 
more metres tould ever be invented in order to 
give his jiroper pi ice to a poet who li i> invented 
more metres tli in all the ixieis eombined from the 
author of Puts J‘!o%<m in down to tlie present dav 
Mr Swinburne too stems, tonstiousJ/ or oncon 
sciously, to act upon the theorv that him our ii 
out of place 111 romantic poetry tor m his piosc 
wnlmgs he shows a great de il of wit iiid kuti our 
With regard to form and artistic qiailiti s generally, 
a new kind of poetic diction novv grew up— a diction 
composed mainly of that of ' J'ey and o'" Keats, 
of Tennyson, of Uosset'i, i Mr Svinbuine, vet 
mixed with Elizabeth n J i ore arcleaic fornu — 
a diction, to be sui- sou poetic in its ekments 
than that which ^ i, Scott, and Wordsworth 

did so much ) 'i-li, but rone the less arti 

field when m,* , ivted by i purely artistic mi 
pn* e for the ]■ iuction of purely artistic ver-, 
n IS, wc say, .rue enough that the gorgeous and 
hcavtful word spinning of writers like Arthur 
aughnessy, I’hilip Bourke Marston, and those 
<• tied the Pre Rapliaeliie poets is far more like 
genuine poetry than was the worn out, tawdry 
texture of eighteenth century- pblitudes in which 
H lylcy and Samuel Jackson Pratt bedecked their 
puny limbs Rossetti, the great master of this 
kind of poetic diction, saw this, and during the 
last few years of his h/i. endeavoured to get 
away from it when writing his superb poems, -I 
Htmfs TrairMyund The White Ship His rela- 
tive, Mr Ford Madox IIucfTcr, in his monograph 
on Rossetti tells us that it should be pointed out 
that the White Ship was one of Rossetti’s last 
works, and Uiat in it he was aiming at simplicity 
of narrative under the advice of the present writer 
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The story of Wordsworth’s earlier life is told m 
The Prelude, ‘the long- poem on my own educa- 
tion,’ finished m 1805, but not published till after 
the author’s death in 1850 This poem was ad- 
dressed to Coleridge, who descnbed it in the \erses 
■written m acknowledgment 

" An Orphic song indeed, 

A. song divine of high and passionate thought. 

To their own music c hant ed. 

It had to be kept back, because the great work 
to which It was an mtroduction — The Recluse, of 
-which The Excursion is only a fragment — was 
never completed- If Wordsworth had published 
the Prelude immediately, it might have saved 
his hterary reputation from some tedious contro- 
versies ; It would certainly have given pleasure to 
Shelley and Keats, both of whom were fascinated 
liv Wordsworth and anxious to discover his mean- 
ing It IS an authentic story , the course of his 
life and the growth of his faculties are descnbed 
smcerely It is one of the happiest of l ives blest 
fr om the _ outset~with'~~5aturiI ^fts of the most 
fortunate kind, a pilgnm’s progress. uTw hirch the 
orde^'^^re' mdeed severe^ but saved from the 
vvorst afflictions, and especi^y frorri, low spints 
By keeping back the Prelude Wordsworth made 

Excursion his most authontative work regard- 
ing his own temper and ideas. His con te mporan es 
generally judged him from the Excursion , and the 
, Excursion, taken by itself gives a false impression 
of Wordsworth. It makes him too much of a 
philosopher, too sedate, too tame The Prelude 
is a story of life and will, not mainly of meditaPons 
or theones , these have their place in it, but the 
purport of the whole book is to show that his re- 
flections spnng from what is alive. W ordswor th’s 
life, which to many of his readers has appeared 
a monotonous afiaiiy coifTes out in the Prelude as 
a life of pure -energy fr om t he, beginning, wakeful, 
alert, self-willed. _^sq^_by accident__(or ‘divine 
■chance’Jhe^was carne^into the middle of great 
things He sto od n earer ,to^ the_r^lity_of the 
French^ Revolution than any o^js cpntemporanes 
in England, and he discovered the secret of the 
Alps.~The slow moonTng person which_Words- 
vvorth seemed to be in later life is hardly to be 
found iirthe Prelude~ 'Thg . ^tory o f his childhood 
and boyhood is an enthusiasPc descnption of all 
kinds 'of adventure. The pride of life kindled and 
lit up'hisrworld for him ,’^’ature for him was full 
throughout of ‘dange^and 'desire.’ 

He ~ vvaJ bo m ajt Cockermoujh, on -7th— April 
17767^0 son of John Wordsworth, law-agent to 
Sir~jrames Lovvther His mother, who died when 
he was eight years old, was anxious about him, 
owing to the faults of his disposition, more than 
about any of her other children. He says him- 
self that he was ‘of a stiff, moody, and violent 
t emper,’ but his wilfolness had nothing unsound 


in It His account of his school life (at Hawks- 
head) would be interesting simply as a story of i 
boy’s adv entures. The early rev elations of sublime 
things came to him not in moments of a wise 
passiv eness, but m the cnsis of heroic action 

When I have hung 

Above the raven’s nest by knots of grass 
And half inch fiisures in the shppery rock 
But ill su stain ed, and almost (so it seemed) 

Suspended by the blast that blew amain. 

Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that time 
WTule on the penlous ndge I hung alone. 

With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 
Blow through ray ear ' The sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth — and with what motion moved the clouds ' 

The first book of the Prelude is a commentary 
on the hnes m Tintern Abbey 

The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by 
It explains how different Wordsworth’s love of 
Nature was from rnere critical observation of the 
‘beauties’ of Nature or what is called ‘scenery’ 
It IS througl^hfe Nature is Tev^led^ to him, 
iiTTowmg, tiding, _and s^in^,7anj^the old panic 
tefTOr"'found~him, about_his tenth year, in night 
raids on th^ fells 

I heard among the sohtary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistmguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod 

In October 1787 Wordsworth went up to 
St John’s College, Cambndge. The change of 
scene was a trial for him, but he was not de- 
pressed He found that his mistress. Nature, was 
la dy of the fens also , and in- the flat wun^_he' 
surrendered himself to the^elemental beauty of 
Ii^nmcTafrTand the"brbad“generaraspect ofjthe 
earth 

As if awakened, summoned, roused, constramed, 

I looked for muversal things, perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky 

There was at the same time a certain lowering of 
temperature m his life, as was perhaps natural and 
nghL The touch of w orldhness m his conversation 
at Cambndge gave him tolerance, and saved his 
enthusiasm from wasting itself In his third long 
vacation (1790) Wordsworth went for a walking 
tour in France and Swntzerland with his fnend 
Jones, of the same college, and found himself m 
the middle of the Revolution 

— Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standmg on the top of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming bom again. 

There is no one who has borne better vvitness than 
Wordsworth to the unselfish happiness, the over- 
powenng hope, that seemed to attend the first 
movement of the Revolution. 

The two Cambndge men, however, saw one 
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he reciuired, but motives He vcnficd the sajing 
of Burke, that the world would be ruined ‘if the 
practice of all moral duties and the foundations of 
socictj rested upon having their reasons made j 
clear and demonstrative to every individual ’ His 
progress led him through the valley of Abstract 
Thought, where he was not happj 

Viewing all objects unrernitmigly 
In disconnexion dead and spiritless, 

as It is expressed m the Excursion j or as in the 
Prelude 

Draggmg all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds 
Libe culprits to the bar, calling the mind 
Suspiciouslj to establish m plain daj 
Her titles and her honours. 

His deliv erance from futile analysis was in great 
part due, he says, to his sister Dorothy 

She m the midst of all preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath, that name, 

•\nd that alone, my office upon earth 

In 1795 settled at Racedown, a house near 
Crev kerne in Dorset. There tn June 1797 they 
were visited fay Coleridge, who had read Words- 
worth’s Descriptive Sketches (pubhshed in 1793), 
the next month the Wordsworths moved to 
Alfoxden, a house in the Quantocks not far from 
Colendge’s home at 2 s ether Stowey Colendge 
and Wordsworth, walking about the hdls, found 
occasion for all sorts of imaginative projects, 
Lyrical Ballads^ their common venture, came out 
in 1798, beginning with the ‘Ancient "Manner’ and 
ending with ‘Tintem Abbey ’ Colendge explained 
their partnership later ‘ It was agreed that my 
efforts should be directed to persons and charac- 
ters supernatural, or at least romantic, y ct so as to 
transfer from our inward nature a human intcrcat 
and a semblance of trutli sufficient to procure for 
these shadows of imagination that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief for the moment which constitutes 
poetic faith Mr Wordsworth, on the other band, 
was to propose to himself as his object to give the 
charm of novelty to things of every day, and 10 
excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention from the lediargy 
of custom and directing it to the loveliness and the 
wonders of the world before us , an inexhaustible 
treasure, but for which, in consequence of the film 
of familianty and selfish solicitude, we have eyes 
yet see not, ears that hear not, and heans that 
neither feel nor understand ’ 

Wordsworth and his sister did not stay long in 
Somerset In the autumn of 1798 they went to 
Germany, travelling with Colendge m the earlier 
pan. of their journey German literature did not 
affect Wordsworth strongly , he imitated Burger’s 
verse m two of his worst poems, and disapproved 
of It m one of his cniical essays. But his German 
winter was productive , the poems of that year are 
simong the finest m the second volume of Lineal 
Ballads, published in iSco He came back to 
£ngLand m 1799, tttid settled at Grasmere The 


Prelude was already begun, part of the great 
ambition of kVordsv.orth’s life — ‘a philosophical 
poem containing views of Man, Nature, and 
} Society, and to be entitled The Recluse j as having 
for Its prmcipal subject the sensations and opinions 
of a poet living m retirement' Tin. Prdude was 
finished m 1805, but it was not the only work of 
these years. In 1807 appeared two volumes, about 
the same size as the Lyrual Ballads of i8co, 
containing poems m some respects considerably 
different from anything of Wordsworth’s hitherto 
pubhshed the ‘Sonnets on Liberty,’ the ‘Happy 
W’amor ,’ the ‘ Ode to Duty ,’ and at the end, with 
a motto of Its own, pauUo majoia camittus, the 
‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ There v.ere 
also the poems of the tour in Scotland in 1803 re- 
corded in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal — Yanoiv 
Unvtsiled, Stepping' IVesPuiard, T/u. Solitary 
Reaper The most obvious difference between 
1800 and 1807 m Wordsworth’s poetry was the 
result of his studies among the older English poets 
— Chaucer, Drayton, Daniel, Sidney — of whom he 
had knowai little or nothing before; Milton and 
Spenser he had long known and praised now 
their influence returned to him along with the 
others, and gave a new character to his poeUcal 
language. 

In 1S13 he went to Rydal Mount, his home 
for the rest of his life. About the same time 
he obtained the office of Distributor of Stamps 
for Westmorland In 1814 he made his second 
four in Scotland {Varrow Visited), and published 
the Excursion, ‘ being a portion of The Recluse, a 
Poem.’ A collected edition of his Poems was 
published in the following year, and also m 1815, 
separately, The White Dae of Ry 1st one Peter 
Bell, a tale in verse, begun long befbre among the 
Quantocks but not included in Lyrical Ballads, 
was published in 1819, preceded by the mis-^ 
chievous work of the same name, ‘the antc-natal 
Peter,’ a parody of Wordsworth by Keats’s fnend 
Reynolds, and followed by Shelley’s Ptler Bell the 
Third Other publications are The Waggoner 
(1819), The R.ver Duddon (1820), Meinonals of 
a Tour on the Continent (1820), Ecclesiastical 
Skclehes (1822) There were few adventures m 
Wordsworth’s later life He travelled m Switzer- 
land, Italy, Holland, Wales, Ireland, m 1831, with 
his daughter, he went to see Scott at Abbotsford, 
just before his departure for Naples. Scott refus- 
ing Wordsworth’s commendation of the Italian 
landscape, and quoting ‘although ’tis fair, ’twall 
be another Yarro v ’ Yarroev Rctis ted and other 
poems appeared in 1S35 , and at the end of the 
year.in the Atneiucam, tlie ‘ Extempore Effusion on 
the Death of James Hogg ’—Wordsworth’s lament 
for the poets Coleridge and Lamb Iiad died the 
year before 

Like clouds that rake the mcuntain ‘unimits. 

Or waves that ovrn no curb ng hand, 

{ How fast has Lrother followed brother 

irom sunshine to the sunlcsj lara 
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jSoohe became more magnificent, he went back 
to the Elizabethans and used more elaborate forms 
of 1 erse and a richer language, ‘ armourj of the 
immcible knights of old’ But this implicit ivith- 
drawal of his thesis did not affect his main posiuon 
except to strengthen it the conviction, namely, 
that the poetical idea or view, or whatever it 
may be called— the poetical comprehension of the 
theme— must determine the expression of it to the 
minutest point of detail ^\^len the eye is single, 
the body of poetry' is full of light Further, the 
poetic 1 ision is not mere i ision poetical insight 
(which he called imagination) is one wth its 
passionate motive, the demonstration of this is 
the whole scope and upshot of the Prelude 

He meant to ante a great philosophical poem, 
and he failed to complete his design Nothing 
would have contented him m it unless it had 
included all the poetical meaning of all his works , 
when finished, it was to be like ‘a Gothic church’ ] 
in regard to which his shorter poems were to be I 
chapels and oratories With all his sense of the j 
value of his work, he underrated these shorter ^ 
poems, not to speak of the Prelude^ which was, 
as he says, his ‘portico’ He did not know that 
m some of these poems and in some passages 
of the Prelude he had gone to the very verge of 
what IS permissible in the use of poetty dealing 
with the mystery of the world The tension of 
mind in the Ttntern poem, in part of the Ode 
on Immorlaltly, in the verses on the Simplon, 
is near the limits of speech a little more, and 
speech and thought would vanish, above these 
heights of speculation there is no footing for 
mere humanity Beyond them poetry can hardly 
go without turning into something else than 
poetty And it is not certain what it may be 
come , it is certain there is danger If a loftier 
mode of vision is denied, then what remains is 
apt to be mere talk about the Universe, no more 
inspiring than the talk about education noted by 
Mr Arnold in his essay on Wordsworth 
Not even the philosophical poem which he 
imagined, and hoped for, could take the place of 
Wordsworth’s actual accomplished work m the 
smaller chapels and oratones The lanety of his 
style IS not shown in the Rcclust. as it is, for 
example, in the poems of 1807 , and luckily there is 
no need to restrict one’s self to these two glonous 
volumes. He had command of many different 
instruments, and was more sensitive to poetical 
influences, more humble as a student of old 
masters, than is commonly supposed The Yatrou) 
poems arc on the beautiful old model 


reminiscences, sometimes acknowledged liljcltuel 
and The Brothers, poems that work out his 
pnnciple of plain language, also justify it by the 
commanding dignity and pathos of their thought 
transforming the simple words into sublimity But 
the author of Michael could also use, in spite of 
all his prefaces, the language of the courtly schools 
—‘invested with purpuical gleams’ And no one 
since Drydcn has used the heroic couplet like 
Wordsworth— with an onwmrd rush, sometimes 
louder, as in the Expected Invasion j sometimes 
more vaned and musical, as in the Happy 
Wamor His poetry of the ‘trump and timbrel’ 
IS irresistible , no fighting poet, not even Byron, 
ever struck harder at the enemy than Wordsworth 
no political satire ever went home more cleanly 
and effectively than Wordsworth’s conclusion 
against a certain possible type of Ministry 

A servale Inntl 

Who have to judge of danger which they fear 
And Iionour which they do not understand 

This, it is true, is borrowed from Sir Philip Sidney, 
but the edge is given to it by Wordsworth The 
moral of Yarrow Revisited, its pure and reverend 
grace, gives a new meaning to the old poetic 
praise of righteousness, ‘more beautiful than the 
morning or the evening star,’ the fnendship of 
Wordsworth and Scott is recorded in vvords that 
seem to have the whole soul of human goodness 
and nobility in them 

For busy thoughts the stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation. 

And slept in many a cry*stal pool 
For quiet contcinplation , 

No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthralling, 

IVe made a day of happy hours 
Our happy day-s recalling ' 

Into a single phrase — ‘breaking the silence of 
the seas’ — he can put the spint of all the mvths 
about the powers of W’lnter and Spring the voice 
of the Spring triumphing in the verv heart of the 
vast desolation He has a new mythology of his 
own, not displayed in large works like Hypenon 
or Prometheus Unbound, but expressing itself m 
apparently casual ways The Ode to Duty is his 
largest my'thological poem, and there the personi 
lying imagination really docs its work in one 
sentence. Wnh his poetical magic he scatters 
phrases that fill the mind as if they w ere complete 
works, like 

flaunting Summer when he throws 
His soul into the bnar rose 


Sing Erceldoune and Condenknowes 
Where Homes had once commanding 

ResoluUon and Independence is in Milton’s stanza 
a Spensenan variety — used in the proem of the 
NatnnIy oAa. The verse of The Green Linnet ,s 
^rrow ed from Dray ton’s the form of 

the Ode to Duly from Gray His poetry ,s full of 


— yji >vurus\\ortivs style r 
vane than most poets’ opulence , just as 
ranqui ity of his life, the contemplative quu 
ffluc o his waatings, is consistent vi ith a rebell 
nergy aw and impulse m him vv ere rcconc 
but impulse was not degraded or diluted m 
harmony of opposite powers The things 
give him most delight are lawless his heart 1 
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tip at the humour of the two Thietes His zest 
for happiness is unfailing, and he finds it out and 
blesses it with the same smcent) as wTsdom or 
heroism In two different ways he has praised 
the Ri\er — once in the morning at Westminster 
Bndge, and again because he saw a miller and two 
women danang at sunset on one of the floating 
nulls. ‘Charles Lamb was with me at the time, 
and I thought it remarkable that I should ha\ e to 
point out to htrr, an idolatrous Londoner, a sight 
so interesting as the happy group danang on the 
platform ’ Nature has_ more meanings for him 
etcn than those pf^7i///<;r7/ A^yl, a n~d~KTs 'g^n^ 
mind has_regard tg_many _thmgs th^ me ncidicr 
solemn nor_contcmplati\ e. It has not been found 
necessary here fcTcbnsidcr the less interesting 
parts of his work, it may be observed, however, 
that the later poems, which arc seldom read, include 
many things like those of 1800 and 1807 one of 
them, that may be called his last word, w ntten in 
his seventy-fifth year, has already been quoted. 

Wordsworth’s prose is not all of one kind, but 
It IS aU good It has gi\ en some phrases to litera- 
ture that have the currency of Milton’s, like ‘the 
breath and finer spint of all knowledge , ’ and there 
are others less laiown, especially in the blazing 
tract on the Convention 0/ Cm fra (1809), as vehe- 
ment as Burke. He had not lost his pov cr in 
1844 when he wTote against the proposed Kendal 
and Windermere Railway The Guide to the 
Lakes IS in a different style. 

Expostulation and Beplj* 

‘IMiy, William, on that old grey stone. 

Thus for the length of half a day, 

^Vhy, Wiliam, sit you thus alone. 

And dream yxiur time away’ 

\Miere are yoar hooks ’ — that light bequeathed 
To Beings else forlorn and blmd ' 

Up ! up ' and dnnk the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind 

ou look round on your Mother Earth, 

As if she for no purpose bore you , 

As if you were her first bom birth. 

And none had lived before you ’’ 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake. 

When life was sweet, I knew not why. 

To me ray good fnend Matthew spake. 

And thus 1 made reply 

‘The eye— it cannot choose but see 
We cannot bid the ear be still , 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be. 

Against or with onr wilk 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
M’hich of themselves our minds impress , 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness 

Thmk you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of thmgs for ever speaking. 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking ' 
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— Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversmg as I may, 

I sit upon this old grey stone. 

And dream my time awiay ’ 

(From Lyrical Ballads, 1798 ) 

« * 

The Tables- Turned. 

Up ’ up ' my Fnend, and quit your books , 

Or surely you ’ll grow double 

Up ' up ' my Fnend, and clear your looks , 

I\^y all this tod and trouble? 

The sun, above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread. 

His first sweet evening velloW 

Books ’ ’tis a dull and endless stnfe 
Come, hear the woodland linnet. 

How sweet his music ' on my life, 

There’s more of WTsdom in it 

And hark I how bhthe the throstle sings ' 

He, too, IS no mean preacher 
( 3 ome forth mto the light of things. 

Let Nature be your teacher 
She has a world of ready wealth. 

Our mmds and hearts to bless — 

Sjxmtaneous wisdom breathed by health. 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of roan. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

Sweet IS the lore which Nature brings , 

Our meddling mtellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of thmgs — 

We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art , 

Close np those barren leaves , 

Come forth, and bnng with you a heart 
That watches and receives 

(179”^ 

Lines composed a few miles above Tlntem 
Abbey on revlslttngr the Banks of the Wye 
during a Tour July 13 1708 
Five years have past , five summers, with tlie length 
Of five long winters ' and agam I hear 
These waters, rolling from their raonntam springs 
With a soft inland murmur — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs. 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion , and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark ^camore, and view 
These plots of cottage ground, these orchard tufts, 
MTuch at this season, with their unnpe fruits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
'Mid groves and copses Once again I see 
These hedge rows, hardly hedge rows, little lines 
Of sporUve wood run wild these pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door , and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ’ 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 
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These beauteous forms, | 

Through a long absence, have not been to me i 

As IS a landscape to a blind man’s eye 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the dm 
or towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart , 

And passing even mto my purer mind. 

With tranquil restoration —feelings too 
Of unrtmembered pleasure such, perhaps. 

As haie no slight or tniial influence 
On tliat best portion of a good man’s life. 

His httle, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of 1 indness and of love Nor less, T trust. 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime , that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystcr). 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened — that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the nffcctions gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this coqioreal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we arc laid asleep 
In bod), and become a living soul 
While with an eye made quiet by tbe power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

Wc see into the life of things 

If this 

Be hut a vain belief, yet, oh ' how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight , when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the licatings of my heart — 

How oft, in spint, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ' thou wanderer thro’ the woods. 

How often has my spirit turned to thee 1 

And now, w ith gleams of half extinguished thought. 
With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure^ but with pleasing thoughts 
That m this moment there is life and food 
Tor future years And so I dare to ho;>e, 

Tliough changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

1 came among these hills , when like a roc 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sk* 

Of tbe deep nvers, and the lonely stre-rns. 

Wherever nature led more like a mao 
Flying from something that he dreads, tha t one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For na'ure then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish day's. 

And their glad animal movcir^nts alt gone by) 

To me wvis all in all — J cannot paint 
What then I was The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion , the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
flicir colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite , a feeling and a love, 

. That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unhorrowed from the eye — That time is past, 

And all its acliing joys arc now no more. 

And all its diary raptures Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur , other gifts 


Have followed , for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompense I or I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth , but hearing oftentimes 
rhe still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating though of ample pow er 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me w itb the joy 
Of elevated tbougbls , a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is Ibc light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in tbe mind of man 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls throiigli all things Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains , and of alt that vve behold 
From this green earth , of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and car, — both what they half create. 

And what jierceivc , well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
riie anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, tlic guardian of iny heart, and soul 
Of all my moral Ixung 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my gcnml spints to decay 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair nver , thou my dearest Fncnd, 

My dear, dear F nend , and m thy voice I catch 
The language of my former hcarl, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes Oh 1 yet a little while 
May 1 l>chold in thee what I was once. 

My dear, dear Sister ’ and this prayer 1 make 
Knowing that Nature never dio betray 
The heart that Ir-vcd her , ’us her privilege, 
rhrough all tivc years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to piv for she can so inform 
rhe mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rnsli judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cliecrfiil faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee m thy solitary walk , 

And let the misty mountain winds lie free 
To blow t^inst thee and, in after years. 

When these vv ild ecstasies shall lie matured 
Into a sober pleasure , vv ben tby mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory he as a dwelling place ' 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies , oh ! then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or gnef. 

Should be thy portion, w ith what healing thoughts 
Of lender joy w ilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, jvercbance — 

If I should be where I no more can bear 

Thy 'voice, nor catch from thy vvald eyes these gleams 

Of past existence— w lit thou then forget 

That on (he banks of this delightful stream 

Wc stood together , and that I, so long 
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A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unweaned m that service rather-say < t 

With warmer love — oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then foi^et. 

That after many wandenngs, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ' 

(i7!)8-) 

1 have not ventared to call this Poem an Ode but it was wntten 
■with a hope that in the transitioni, and the impassioned music of 
the versification, would be found the prinapal requisites of that 
speaes of composition, (Av/c, 1800,) 

The Simplon Pass 
Brook and road 

Were fellow travellers in this gloomy Pass, 

And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step The immeasurable height 
Of yvoods decaying, never to be decayed, 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls. 

And in the narrow rent, at every turn, 

Wmds thwarting wands bemldered and forlorn. 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky. 

The rocks that mattered close upon our ears. 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were m them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the rav ing stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light — 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree. 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and w ilhout end 

(From Tkt PrttwU ) 

Strange fits of passion have I known 
And I wall dare to tell. 

But m the Lover’s eat alone, 

W’hat once to me befek 

When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh ns a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 

Beneath an evening moon 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye. 

All over the wide lea , 

With tjuickemng pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me 

And now we reached the orchard plot , 

And, as we climbed the hill. 

The sinking moon to Lucy's cot 
Came near, and nearer stilL 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept. 

Kind Nature’s gentlest boon ' 

And all the wihile my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on , hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped 
When down behind the cottage roof. 

At once, the bright moon dropped 
^\’hal fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head ! 

‘O mercy I’ to myself I cned, 

‘If Lucy should be dead ! ’ 

(From Lyrical Ballads, vob 11., 380a) 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of L)ov4, ' 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love 

A violet by a mossy stone ' 

Half hidden from the eye 1 
— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining m the sky 

She hved unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be , 

But she IS in her grave, and, oh. 

The difference to me ! 

(From Lyrical Ballads, vol 11., 1800.) 

Three years she grew m sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown , 

This Child I to myself wall take , 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own 

Myself wall to my darling be 
Both law and impmlse and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plam. 

In earth and heaven, m glade and bovver. 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain 

She shall he sportive as the fawn 
That wild vv ith glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain spniigs , 

And hers shall be the breathing balm. 

And hprs the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her , for her the willow bend , 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her , and she shall lean her car 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmunng sound 
Shall pass inlo her face. 

And vataT feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell , 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell ’ 

Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 

How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene , 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more vnll be. 

(From Lyrical Ballads, inA u., i&oo.) 

A slumber did my spirit seal , 

I had no human fears , 

She seemed a thing that could not feci 
The touch of earthly yearrs. 
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No inotioa hab she no\'. , no force , 

She neither hears nor sees , 

Rolled round m earth’s diurnal coarse, 

With rocks, and stones, and trees 

(From hynciil SaVaJx, rol la, iBoo.) 

I travelled among unknown men. 

In lands beyond the sea , 

Nor, England 1 did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream ' 

Nor will I qmt thy shore 
A second time , for still I seem 
To lo\e thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire , 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
TTie boners where Lucy playetl , 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes survei ed 

(Flora Pcentt^ 1807 ) 

1 wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o cr vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils , 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttenng and danang in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky wa), 

The) stretched in ne\er ending hne 
Along the maigm bf a bay 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced , but the) 

Outdid the sparkling w av es in glee 
A poet could not but be ga). 

In such a jocund company 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought 

hor oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

The) flash upon that inward eye 
Which IS the bliss of solitude , 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils 

(From Pceins, 1807 ) 

Hesolutloii and Independence 
There was a roanng in the wmd all night , 

The ram came heavily and fell m floods , 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright , 

The birds are singmg in the distant woods , 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock dove broods , 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters , 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

All thmgs that love the sun are oat of doors , 

I The sky rejoices in the rooming’s birth 
c grass IS bright vnth rain.drop3 , — on the moors 

fhe hare is running races in her mirth , 

And vnth her feet she from the plash) earth 
Raises a mist , that, glittering m the sun. 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


I was a Traveller then upon the moor, 

I saw the hare that raced about vi ith jo) , 

1 heard the woods and distant waters roar , 

Or heard them not, as happy as a bo) 

The pleasant season did my heart employ 
My old remembrances went from mt vvholly , 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy 

But, ns It sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of JO) m minds that can no further go. 

As high as wc have mounleil in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low , 

To me that morning did it happen so 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came [name. 

Dim sadness— and blind thoughts, 1 knew not, nor could 

I heard the skylark warbling m the sky , 

And I bethought me of the playful hare 
Even such a happy Quid of earth am 1 , 

Even as these blissful creatures do I fare , 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care , 

But there may come another day to me — 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought. 

As if life's business were a summer mood , 

As if all needful thmgs would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good , 

But how can He expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and nt his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no hcctl at all ? 

I thought of Chaticrton, the marvellons Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that pensbed in I 115 pnde , 

Of Him who walked m glory and in joy 
FoUowang his plough, along the mountain side 
I By our own spints are we deified 
Wc Poets in our youth begin in gladness , 

But thereof come m the end despondenev and madness 
Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given. 

Yet It befel that, in this lonely place, 

When I walh these untoward thoughts had slnvtm. 

Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares 

The oldest man he seemed that cv cr w ore grey hairs. 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to he 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence , 

Wonder to all v\ ho do the same espv , 

By what means it could thither come, and whence , 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense 
Like a sea beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself , 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead. 

Nor all asleep — m his extreme old age 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
Cfonimg together m hfe s pilgrimage , 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long ■past, 

A more than human weight upon Ins frame had cast 
Himself he propped, limbs, body , and pale face. 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood 
And, still as I drew near wuth gentle pace. 

Upon the margin of that moonsh flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, ' 

That heareth not the loud vnnds when they call 
And moVeth all together, if it move at all 
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At length, himself msctiling, he the pond 
Stirred n ith his staff, and fixedlj did looV 
Upon the randdr ivatcr, -which he conned, 

As if he had been reading in a booh , ' 

And now a stranger’s pnvilcge I took , 

And, drawing to his -side, to him did saj, 

'This morning gives ns promise of a glonons day ’ 

A gentle answer did the old Man make, 

In courteous speech -fthich forth he slowly drew 
And him -with farther words I thus bespake, 

‘■What occupation do you there pursue? 

This IS a lonesome place for one like you ’ 

Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his 3 et-\avid eyes 

His words came feebly, from a feeble chest. 

But each in solemn order followed each, 

Wth something of a lofty utterance drcst — 

Choice -word and measured phrase, above the reach 
Of ordinary men , a stately speech , 

Such as grave Livers do in Scotland use, 

Religious men, who gve to God and man their dues 
He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ' 

And he had many hardship^ to endure 
From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor , 
Housing, wrlh God s good help, by choice or chartce , 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance. 

The old Man still stood talking by ray side , 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard , nor word from word could I divide , 
And the whole liody of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream , 

Or like a man from some far regon sent, 

To gve me human strength, hy apt admonishment 
My former thoughts returned the fear that kills , 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed , 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all flcslilv ills , 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead 
— Perplexed, and longng to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

‘How IS It that you live, and what is it you do?' 

He with a smile did then his words repeat , 

And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled ■; stimng thus about his feet 
The vnters of the pools where the) abide, 

‘Once I could meet with them on every side , 

But they have dwindled long hv slow decay , 

Tfct still I persevere, and find them where I may ' 
While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The old ^^an’s shape, and speech — all troubled me 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary jnoors continually, 

M andenng about alone and silently 

MTiiIe 1 these thoughts within my^5elf pursued. 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewed 

And soon with this he other matter blended. 

Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind 
But statelv in the main , and when he ended, 

1 could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man $0 firm a mind 
‘God,’ said 1, ‘be my help and slay secure 
m think of the I cech gatherer on the lonely moor 1’ 

(From ramt, jEo? ) 


The Green Linnet 

Beneath these fruit tree boughs (hat shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head 
\\ Ith brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spnng’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequestered nook how sviect 

To sit upon my orchard seat I 

And birds and flowers once more to greet, 

My last year’s fnends together 

One have I marked, the happiest giest 
In all this covert of the blest 
Hail to Thee, lar above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion 1 
Thou, Linnet 1 m thy green army, 

Presiding Spirit here to-day, 

Dost lead the revels of the May , 

And this is thy dominion 

While birds, and butterflies, and flowers 
Make all one band of paramours. 

Thou, langng up and down the bowers. 

Art sole in thy employment 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 

Scattenng thy gladness without care 
Too blest with any one to pair , 

Thyself thy own enjoyment 

Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 

That twankle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Vet seeming still to hover , 

There ' where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his hack and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A Brother of the dancing leaves , 

Then flits, and from the collage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes , 

As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated witli disdain 
Tbe voiceless Form he diosc to feign, 

\\ hile fluttering m the hushes 

(From PcfmSf 1607 ) 

Tbe Sobtary Reaper 
Behold her, single in the field, 

It on solitary Highland Lass ' 

Reaping and singing by herself. 

Stop here, or gently pass 1 
Alone she cuts and hinds the gram, 

And sings a melanclioly strain ; 

O listen ' for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound 

Ho Nightingale did ever cliaunt 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of travellers in some shadv haunt, 

Among Arabian sands 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring time from tlie Cnckoo-binl, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
\mong tin farthest Hebndea. 

\\ ill no one tell me what she smg ' — 
Perhaps the plaintive numliers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

AnJ battles long ago 
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Or IS It some more humble laj. 

Familiar matter of to day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again? 

Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending , 

I saw her singing at her uorh, 

And o’er the sickle bending — 

I listened, motionless and still , 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

(From Pacutt, iSoy ) 

Yarrow Unvlslted, 

(See the vsnous Poems the scene of which is hud upon the honks 
of the Yarrow, in parocular, the mtqulsile Ballad of Hamilton 
begmmng, 

‘ Busk ye busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 

Busk je, bulk yr, my winsome Marrow 1 — ) 

From Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled , 

Had trod the hanks of Clyde, and Tay, 

And wth the Tweed had trayellcd , 

And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then said my '■winsome Marrow,’ 

' Whale’er betide, we ’ll turn aside. 

And see the Braes of Yarrow ’ 

‘ Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

^^^^o have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Y’ arrow, ’Us their own , 

Each maiden to her dwelling I 
On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow I 
But we wall downward with the Tweed, 

Nor turn aside to Yarrow 

There s Galla Water, Leader I laughs, 

Both lying right before us. 

And Dry borough, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites smg m chorus , 

There ’s pleasant Tiviot dale, a laud 
Made bhthe ivilh plough and hanow 
Why throw aivay a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 

What 's Yarrow bat a nver bare. 

That glides the dark hills under? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder ’ 

—Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn , 

My Trae love sighed for sorrou 
And looked me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

Oh I green,’ said I, ‘are y -mow's holms. 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing ' 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

But we will leave it growing 
O er hilly path, and open Strath, 

We ’ll wander Scotland thorough , 

But. though BO near, we wll not turn 
lolo the dilc of Yarrow 

^t beev^ and home bred kine partake 
sweets of Bum mill meadow 
swan on still St Mary’s Uke 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 


We will not see them , will not go, 

To day nor yet to morrow , 

Enough if in our hearts wl know 
Tlicrc ’s such a phee as Yarrow 

Be Y’arrow stream unseen, unknown I 
It must, or we shall rue it 
We have a vision of our ow n , 

Ah ' why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 

We ’ll keep them, winsome Marrow 1 
For when we’re there, althougli ’tis fair, 

’Ttviil be another Yarrow ' 

If Care wnth freezing y ears should come. 

And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loth to stir from home. 

And yet be melancholy , 

Should life be dull, and spirits low , 

’Twill soothe us in our sorrow. 

That earth has something yet to show, 

The bonny holms of Y arrow ' ’ 

(From Poems, sSerj ) 

Yarrow Vlalted-September 1814. 

And is this — Y’arrow ? — Tins the Stream 
Of which my fancy cherished. 

So faithfully, a waking dream ^ 

An image that hath penshed ’ 

O that some Minstrel’s harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness. 

And chase this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with s-adness ! 

Yet why ?— a sihery current flows 
With uncontrolled meandeiangs. 

Nor ha\e these eyes by greener lulls 
Been soothed, m all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths. Saint Mary’s l.ake 
Is visibly delighted , 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted 

A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow s-ale. 

Save where that pearly avhitcness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy bnghtness , 

Mild dawn of promise ' that cjtdudes 
All profitless dejection , 

Tliough not unwilling here to admit 
A pensise recollection 

Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Y’ale lay bleeding? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding 
And haply from this crystal pool. 

Now peaceful as the morning. 

The YVater wraith ascended thnee— 

And gave his doleful warning 

Debaous IS the Lay that sings 
The haunts of happy Lo\-crs, 

^e path that leads them to the grove. 

The leafy grove that covers 
And Pity sanctifies the Verse 
^at paints, by strength of sorrow. 

The unconquorahle strength of loi e 
Bear witness, rueful Y’arrow ! 
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But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost nral m the light of day 

Her dehcate creation 

Meek lovehness is round thee spread, 

A softness Stdl and holy , 

The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy 

That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 

TVith Yarrovr winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature , 

And, rising from those lofh groves. 

Behold a Rum hoary ' 

The shattered front of Newark’s Towers, 
Renovnied in Border story 

Fair scenes for childhood’s operung bloom. 

For sportive youth to stray m , 

For manhood to enjoy his strength , 

And age to wear away m ' 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there — 

The brood of chaste affection- 

How sweet, on this autumnal day , 

The wdd wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True love’s forehead plant 
A crest of bloommg heather ' 

And what if I enwreathed my own I 
’Twere no offence to reason , 

The sober Hills thus deck their broivs 
To meet the wintry season. 

I see — but not by sight alone. 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee , 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshme plays upon thee ' 

"Thy ever youthful waters keep 
A course of hvely pleasure 
And gladsome notes ray lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 

They melt, and soon must vanish , 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 

Sad thought, which I would banish, 

But that I know, where'er I go. 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow ' 

Will dwell with me — to heighten joy. 

And cheer my imnd in sorrow 

Yarrow Eevistted. 

fThe following Slanzas arc a memorial of a daj passed with Sir 
V^ alter Scott and other Fnends Yiiiting the Banks of the "V arrow 
-tinder his guidance, immediatcl> before his departnre from Abbots 
ford, for Naples. The title Varremf Urtnstted will stand in no need 
of explanation for Readers acquamted v-ith the Author s previoas 
Tpocnis suggested by that celebrated Stream.) 

The gallant Youth, who may have gamed. 

Or seeks, a ‘winsome Marrow,’ 

Was but an Infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow 
Once more, by Newark’s Castle gate 
Long left vnthout a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 

Great Minstrel of the Border ' 


Grav e thoughts ruled wide on that sweet daj , 

Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, w hile sefe leaves 
Were on the bow , or fallmg , 

Bat breezes played, and sunshine gleamed — 

The forest to embolden , 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the Stream flow ed on 
In foamy agitabon , 

And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation 

Ro public and no private care ! 

The freeborn mind enthralling. 

We made a day of happy hours. 

Our happy days recalling 

Brisk Youth appeared, the Mom of youth, 

IVith freaks of graceful folly, — 

Life s temperate Noon, her sober Lve, 

Her Night not melancholy. 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united. 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 

By cordial love invited- 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging. 

Did meet us with unaltered face, 

Though we were changed and changing , 

If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect ov er. 

The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment I 
The blameless Muse, who trams her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment , 

Albeit sickness, lingenng yet. 

Has o’er their pillow brooded , 

And Care wavlays their steps — a Spnte 
Not easily eluded 

For thee, O Scott ! compelled to change 
Green Eildon hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes. 

And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
For mild Sorrento’s breezy waves , 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid. 

Preserve thy heart from sinking ' 

O ' while they minister to thee. 

Each vying with the other. 

May Health return to mellow Age 
IMth Strength her venturous brother I 
And Tiber, and each brook and nil 
Renowned in song and story. 

With unimagined beauty shine. 

Nor lose one ray of glory ' 

For Thou, upion a hundred streams 
By tales of love and sorrow. 

Of faithful love, undaunted trath. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow , 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen. 

Wherever they invite Thee, 

At parent Nature’s grateful call. 

With gladness must requite Thee. 
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A gnaous welcome shall be thioc. 

Such looks of love aud honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
■ When first I gazed upon her , 

Beheld what I had feared to see. 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 

The holy and the tender 

And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer. 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memonal tribute offer? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature s self? 

Her features, could they win us. 

Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks withm ns ? 

Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections , 

Unsanctifies par tears — made sport 
For fanciful dejections 
Oh, no ! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — our changeful Life 
With fnends and kindred dealing 

Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yafrow's groves were centred , 

WTio through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter d , 

And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the ‘ last Minstrel,’ (not the last ') 

Ere he his Tale recounted. 

Flow on for ever. Yarrow Stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty. 

Well pleased that future Bards should chant 
For simple hearts thj beauty , 

To dream light dear while yet unseen, 

Dear to the common sunshine. 

And dearer still, as now I feel. 

To memory's shadowy moonshine ' 

(1831 , puUuhed J835.) 

Gipsies 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot 
Of human Beings, in the self same spot ' 

Men, women, children, yea the frame 
Of the whole spectacle the same 1 
Only their fire seems bolder, yielding light, 

Now deep and red, the colouring of night. 

That on their Gipsy faces falls. 

Their bed of straw and blanket w alls. 

— ^Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours are gone, while I 
Have been a traveller under open skj, 

Alach witnessing of change and cheer. 

Yet as I left I find them here ’ 

The weary Sun betook himself to rest , — 

Then issued Vesper from the fulgent viest, 

Outshining like a visible G6d 
The glorious path m which he trod 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour 
And one night's diminution of her power. 

Behold the mighty Moon ! this way 
She looks as if at them— but they 


Regard not her —oh better wrong and strife 
(By nature transient) than this torpid life , 

Life which the vciy stats reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move ' 

Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth ’ 

In scorn I speak not ,— the) arc what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be , 

Wild outcasts of soacty ' /'«■;«/, ifo? ) 

Ode to Duty 

'Jam non conwiio bonuv, sed more eb perductuv, ot non tantonv 
recti faecte posMm, sed nisi recti faccre non possim,' 

Stem Daughter of the Voice of God 1 
O Duty I if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the emng, and reprove , 

Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe , 

From vain temptations dost set free , 

And cnlm’st the weaiy strife of fraii humanity 1 

There arc who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them , who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth 

Glad Hearts 1 without reproach or blot , 

Who do thy work, and know it not 
Oh ' if through confidence misplaced 
They fad, thy saving arms, dread Power ' around ibero 
cast 

Serene w ill be our days and liright. 

And happy wall our nature be, 

When loie is an unemng light. 

And joy its own security 
And they a bbssful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwascly bold, 
lave in the spmt of this creed , 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and nntned, 

No sport of every random gust. 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray , 

But thee I now wpuld serve more slnctly, if I may 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction m me wanught, 

I supplicate for thy control , 

But in the quietness of thought 

Me this nnchartered freedom tires, ' 

I feel the weight of chance desires 
^fy hopes no more must change their name, 
j I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Law giv er 1 y et thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace , 

Nor know we any thing so fair 
As IS the smile npon thy face 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads , 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong , 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, ore fresh 
and strong 
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To humbler functions, awful Power I 
I call thee I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour , 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ' 

Give unto me, made lowlj wise. 

The spint of self sacnfice , 

The confidence of reason gi'^e , 

And m the bght of truth thy Bondman let me live 1 

(From Perms, 1807 ) 

Character of the Happy Warrior 
Who IS the happy Wamor? W'ho is he 
That eierj man in arms should wash to be? 

— It IS the generous Spint, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real hfe, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his bojash thought 
WTiosc high endeavours are an inward hght 
That makes the path before him always bnght 
W'ho, with a natural instinct to discern 
\NTiat knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn , 
Abides bv this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his pnme care , 

Who, doomed to go m company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable tram ' 

Turns his necessity to glonous gain , 

In face of these doth exerase a pow er 
WTuch IS our human nature’s highest dower , 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receiies 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feehng, rendered more compassionate , 

Is placable — because occasions nse 
So often that demand such sacnfice , 

More skilful in self knowledge, eien more pore, 

As tempted more , more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffenng and distress , 

Thence, also, more alne to tenderness 
— Tis he whose law is reason , v ho depends 
Upon that law as on the best of fnends , 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To enl for a guard against worse ill, 

And what m quaht) or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundabon rest. 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue eveiy tnumph that he knows 
— BiTio if he nse to station of command. 

Rises bj open means , and there w ill stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire , 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim , 

And therefore does not stoop, nor he in w ait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldlj state 
Whom they must follow , on whose head must fall. 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all 
Whose powers shed round him in the common stnfe, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary hfe, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace , 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a Lover , and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired , 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw , 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need 


— He who, though thus endued as wuth a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master bias leans 
To home felt pleasures and to gentle scenes , 

Sw eet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be. 

Are at his heart , and such fidelity 
It IS his darhng passion to appro\e , 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love — 
"Tis, finally, the Man who, lifted high, 

Conspicnons object in a Nation’s eye. 

Or left unthought of in obscunty, — 

Who, with a toward or nntow ard lot. 

Prosperous or adv erse, to his wash or not — 

Plays, m the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won 
WTiom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray , 

W'ho, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Ixioks forward, persevenng to the last 
From well to better, daily self snrpast 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep wnthout his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name — 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause. 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause 
This IS the happy Wamor , this is He 
That every Man in arms should w ish to be. 

(From Penns, sZcfj ) 

Ode —Intimations of Immortality from EecoUec- 
tlons of Early Childhood. 

The Child 15 &thcr of the Man , 

And I conid wish my days to be 
Bound each to each hy nalaraJ piety 

There vvas a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, ^ 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It IS not now as it hath been of yore , — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or by day, 

rhe things which I have seen I now can sec no more; 

The Rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth wuth delight 
Look round her when the heavens are hare. 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair , 

The sunshine is a glonous birth , 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of gnef 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ^ 

No more shall gnef of mine the season wrong, 

, I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng,, 
is. The W'inds come to me from the fields of sleep. 

And all the earth is gay , 
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Liind atiJ sea 

Cue Oicnnsclves up to jolht), 

And tvitli the heart of Jfay 
Doth CMrt) Beast keep holiday 
Thou Child of Joj, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd bo> ' 

ye blessed Creatures, I haie heard the call 
Vc to each other make , I see 
The heavens laugh with you m your jubilee , 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal. 

The fulness of jour bliss, I feel — I fed it all. 

Oh evil day 1 if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May morning, 

And the Children are culling 
On every side, 

In a tliousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers , while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ' 

— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon, 

Botli of them speak of something that is gone 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat 
Whither is fled ihc visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

Out birth IS but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere Us setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not m entire forgetfulness. 

And not m utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home 
llcvvcn lies about us m our infincv 1 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But lie beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it m his joy. 

The yonth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, stall is Nature’s Pnest, 

And by tlie vision splendid 
Is on bis way attended , 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own , 
■Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And even with something of a Mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that irapcnal palace whence he came 

Behold the Child among his new bom blisses, 

A SIX years’ Darling of a pigmy sue 5 

Sec, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother s kisses, 

\\ itli light upon him from his father’s eyes ’ 

*500, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped bv himself with newlv learned art 


A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral. 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dmlogucs of business, love, or strife , 

But It w lU not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And wath new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part , 

Filling from time to time his ‘ humorous stage ' 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 

That Life bnngs wath her in her equipage , 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose extenor semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensitj , 

ITiou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy hentage, thou Eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
IJaunlerl for ever by the eternal mmd, — 

Mighty Prophet 1 Seer blest ’ 

On whom those truths do rest, 

IVhich we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the gtav e , 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a. Slave, 

A presence w Inch is not to be put by , 

Thou little Child, yet glonous in the might 
Of heaven bom freedom on thy being’s height, 

IVhy with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bnng the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at stnfe? 

Full soon thy Soul dwll have her earthly freight, 

And custom he upon thee wath a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 

O joy ! that m our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
At’hat was so fugitive 1 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest , 

Delight and liberty , the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise , 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishmgs , 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surpnsed 
But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light of nil our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing , 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments m the being 
Of the eternal Silence tnillis that wake, 

To pensh never , 

AVhich neither Iistlessness, nor mad endeavour. 
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Nor Man nor Boj, 

Nor all that is at cnmitj with jo), 

Can uttcrij abohsh or destroy ' 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

•Out Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
■Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And sec the Children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mightj waters rolling evermore 

Then sing, ye Birds, smg, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the y oung Lambs bound 
As to the tabor s sound ' 

We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May 1 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower , 

We wall grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind , 

In the pnmal sympathy 
WTiich havmg been must ever be 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering , 

In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bnng the philosophic mind 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ' 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might , 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they , 

The innocent brightness of a new bom Day 
Is lovely y et , 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober -colouring from an eye 
That hath 1 ept watch o'er man’s mortality , 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heaft by which we hvc. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 

(From PeerrUf 1807 ) 

If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolv e in one sure track , 

If freedom, set, will rise again. 

And virtue, flown, come bad , 

Woe to the pnrblmd crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care , 

Nor gam, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear ' 

(1833 , published 1833 ) 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge 
September 3 1802. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fau- 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touchmg in its majesty 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the mommg , silent, bare. 


Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky , 

All bright and-ghttenng in the smokeless air 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or lull , 

Ne er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ' 

The river glideth at his own sweet will 
Dear God ' the very houses seem asleep , 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ' 

On the Extinction of the Venetian Eepuhllc. 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee , 

And was the safeguard of the west the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty 
She w as a maiden City, bright and free , 

Jvo guile seduced, no force could violate , 

And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sei. 

And what if she had seen those glones fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay , 

Yet shall some tnbute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day 
Men are we, and must gneve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away 

To Toussalnt L'Ouverture 

Tomsaint, the most unhappy man of men ' 

Y hether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den , — 

0 miserable Chieflmn 1 where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not , do thou 
Wear rather m thy bonds a cheerful brow 
Though fallen thyself, never to nse again. 

Live, and take comfort Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee , air, earth, and skies. 
There 's not i breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee , thou hast great allies , 

Thy friends arc exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind 

September 1802 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood , 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear, 

The coast of France — the coast of France how near ' 
Driwii almost into fnghtfnl neighbourhood 

1 shrunk , for v enly the barrier flood 
Was like a lake, or nver bnght and fair, 

A span of waters , yet what power is there ' 

What mightiness for evil and for good ' 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise ^^^nd3 blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity , 

Yet in themselves are nothing ' One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 


It IS not to 'be thought of that the Flood 
Of Bntish freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ‘ w ith pomp of wraters, unwithstood, ’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands. 
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That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should pensh , and to c%il and to good 
Be lost for ever In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invinnble Knights of old 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake , the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held —In evco thing we arc sprung 
or Earth s first blood, have titles manifold 


The world is too much with us late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we sec in Nature that is ours , 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon 1 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon , 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And arc up gathered now like sleeping flowers , 
For this, for every thing, we arc out of tune , 

It moves us not — Great God ' I 'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn , 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn , 
Have Eight of Proteus nsing from the sea , 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn 


Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go? 

F resh as a lark mounting at break of day, 

Festively she puts forth in tnm array , 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

^Vhat bools the inquiry? — Neither fnend nor foe 
She cares for , let her travel where she may 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever Ixiforc her, and a vnnd to blow 
Yet still I ask, wlnt haven is her mark? 

And, almost ns it was when ships were rare, 

(From lime to time, like Pilgnms, here and there 
Crossing the w tiers) doubt and something dark. 

Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 

Is With me at iby farewell, joyous Bark ’ 

(Fttjm Pc^tmr 1807 ) 

Burna 

In illustration of this sentiment, permit me to remind 
you that it is the pnvalcgc of poetic genius to catch, 
under certain rcstnclions of which perhaps at the time 
of its being exerted it is but dimly conscious, a spint of 
pleasure wherever it can be found— in the walks of 
nature, and in the business of men — The poet, trusting 
to primary msuncts, luxuriates among the felicities of 
love and wine, and is enraptured while he describes the 
fairer aspects of war nor does he shnnk from the com 
pany of the passion of love though immoderate — from 
convivial pleasure though intemperate — nor from the 
presence of war though savage, and recognised as the 
hand maid of desolation. Frequently and admirably has 
Burns given way to these impulses of nature, both vnth 
tcfcrance to himself and in dcscnbmg the condition of 
others. Wlio, but some impenetrable dunce or narrow 
rmnd^I puntan m works of art, ever read walhout delight 
the picture vihich he has drawn of the convivial cxalta 
lion of the rustic adventurer, Tam o’ Shanter? The 
poet fears not to tell llic reader in the oatset that his 
hero was a desperate and sottish drunkard, whose 
execs « were frequent as his opportunities. This repro 
Itatc sits down to his cuns, while the storm is roaring, 
and Ijcavco and earth arc m confusion the night is 


dnven on by song and tumultuous noise— laughter and 
jest thicken as the beverage improves upon the palate 
conjugal fidelity archly bends to the service of general 
benevolence— selfishness is not absent, but wearing the 
mask of social cordtaUty— and, while these various ele- 
ments of humamty are blended into one proud and happy 
composition of elated spirits, the anger of the tempest 
without doors only heightens and sets off the enjoy 
ment within — I pity him who cannot perceive that, 
in all tins, though there was no moral purpose, there 
is a moral effect 

‘ Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 

O’er a’ the ifff of life victorious ’ 

(From ‘A letter to a fnend of Roliert Borm, j8i6.) 

A Delusion Confuted 

But It is a behef propagated m books, and which 
passes currently among talking men as part of their 
familiar wisdom, that the hearts of the many are con- 
stitutionally weak , that they do languish, and are slow 
to answer to the requisitions of things I entreat those 
who are in this delusion to look behind them and about 
them for the evidence of experience Now this, rightly 
understood, not only gives no support to any such belief, 
but proves that the truth is in direct opposition to it. 
The history of all ages , tumults after tumults , wars, 
foreign or civil, with short or with no breathing spaces, 
from generation to generation, wars — ^why and where 
fore? yet walli courage, with perseverance, with self- 
sacrifice, with enthusiasm — with cruelty driving forward 
the cruel man from its own temble nakedness, and 
attracting the more benign by the accompaniment of 
some shadow which seems to sanctify it, the senseless 
weaving and interweaving of factions — vanishing and 
reviving and piercmg each other like the Northern 
Lights , public commotions, and those in the bosom of 
the individual , the long calenture to which the Lover 
IS subject , the blast, like the blast of the desert, which 
sweeps perennially through a fnghtful solitude of Us 
own making in the mind of the Gamester, the slowly 
quickening but ever quickening descent of appetite down 
which the Miser is propelled, the agony and clcavang 
oppression of grief, the ghost bke hauntings of shame, 
the incubus of revenge , the life distemper of ambition , 
— these inward existences, and the visible and familiar 
occurrences of dally life in every town and village , the 
patient cunosity and contagious acclamations of the 
multitude in the streets of the city and wathin the w alls 
of the theatre , a procession, or a rural dance , a hunting, 
oF a horse race , a flood, or a fire , rcjoiang and nnging 
of bells for an unexpected gift of good fortune, or the 
coming of a foolish heir to his estate , these demon- 

strate incontestably that the passions of men (I mean, the 
soul of sensibility in the heart of man) — in all quarrels, 
in all contests, m all quests, in all delights, m all em- 
ployments which are either sought by men or thrust upon 
them — do immeasurably transcend their objects The 
true sorrow of humanity consists in this, — not that the 
mind of man fails, but that the course and demands of 
action and of life so rarely correspond with the dignity 
and intensity of human desires and hence that which is 
slow to languish is too easily turned aside and abused 
But — with the remembrance of what has heen done, and 
in the face of the interminable evils which arc threatened 
— a Spaniatd can never have causfe to complain of this 
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■while a follower of the tyrant remains in arms upon the 
Peninsula. (From The Ctmzrcnttcn of Ctntra, lEog.) 

Osslan. 

All hail, Macpherson ' hail to thee. Sire of Ossian ’ 
The Phantom -n-as begotten by the smng embrace of 
-an impudent Highlander upon a cloud of tradition — it 
truTelled southward, where it was greeted wnth acclama 
tion, and the thin Consistence took its course through 
Europe, upon the breath of popular applause. The 
Editor of the Reliqucs had indirectly preferred a claim 
to the praise of insention, bv not concealmg that Ins 
supplementary labours were considerable' How selGsh 
his conduct, contrasted wuth that of the disinterested 
Gael, who, like Lear, give^ his kingdom awaj, and is 
■content to become a pensioner upon his oivn issue for 
a beggarly pittance ' — Open this far famed Book ' — I 
have done so at random, and the beginning of the 
^Epic Poem Temora,’ in eight Books, presents itself 
‘The blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The green 
hills arc covered with day Trees shake their dusky 
heads m the breeze Grey torrents pour their noisy 
streams. Two green hills wnth aged oaks surround a 
narrow plain. The blue course of a stream is there 
On its banks stood Cairbar of Atha His spear sup 
ports the 1 ing , the red eyes of his fear arc sad. 
-Cormac rises on his soul with all his ghastly wounds ’ 
Precious memorandums from the pocket-book of the 
bhnd Ossian ' 

If It be unbecoming, as I acknowledge that for the 
•most part it is, to speak disrespectfully of orks that 
liave enjoyed for a length of time a widely spread repu- 
tation, without at the same time producing irrefragable 
proofs of their un worthiness, let me be forgiien upon 
this occasion — Hanng had the good fortune to be bom 
and reared m a mountainous country, from my very 
-childhood I have felt the falsehood that pervades the 
volumes imposed upon the world under the name of 
Ossian. From what I saw with my own eyes, I knew 
that the imagery was spurious In Nature everything 
IS distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute independent 
Singleness. In Maepherson’s work it is exactly the 
reverse, everything (that is not stolen) is in this manner 
■defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened, — yet nothing 
distinct. It will always be so when words are substi 
tuted for things. To say that the characters never could 
■exist, that the manners are impossible, and that a dream 
has more substance than the whole state of soacty, as 
■there depicted, is doing nothing more than pronounang 
a censure which Macpherson defied, when, with the 
■steeps of Morven before his eyes, he could talk so 
familiarly of his Car borne heroes , — of Morven, which, 
if one may judge from its appearance at the distance 
-of a few miles, contains scarcelv an acre of ground 
suffiaently accommodating for a sledge to be trailed 
along Its surface. — Air Malcolm Laing has ably shown 
that the diction of this pretended translation is a motley 
assemblage from all quarters , but he is so fond of 
making out parallel passages as to call poor Macpherson 
to account for his ‘ ands ’ and his ‘ tuts ’ ' and he has 
weakened his argument by conducting it as if he thought 
that every striking resemblance was a consetotu plagiarism 
It IS enough that the coinadences are too remarkable for 
Its being probable or possible that they could arise in 
different minds without communication between them. 
Now, as the Translators of the Bible, and Shakespeare, 


Alilton, and Pope, could not be indebted to Macpherson, 
It follows that he must have owed his fine feathers to 
them , unless we are prepared grav ely to assert, w ith 
Madame de Stad, that many of the charactenstic beauGcs 
of our most celebrated English Poets are derived from 
the anaent Fingallian , in which case the modem trans 
lator would have been but giving back to Ossian his 
own — It is consistent that Luaen Buonaparte, who 
could censure Milton for having surrounded Satan in 
the infernal regions with courtly and regal splendour, 
should pronounce the modem Ossian to be the glory of 
Scotland — a country that has produced a Dunbpr, a 
Buchan-an, a Tliomson, and a Bums ' (1815.) 

The chief editions of Wordsworths poetry are the authors 
editions published by Moxon (1836-37, 1845, and 1849-50), the 
library edition try Professor Knight (i8Ba-86) that by Mr John 
MorIcy(t£88) the Aldiiie edition bj Professor Dowden (1S93), and 
the complete edition with prose worts, life, and Dorothy s journals 
and letters, by Professor Knight (16 vols. 1896-97). The text of the 
Lyrual BallaAt (1798) has been repnnted with notes by Professor 
E. Dowden (1690) and Mr T Hutchinson (1898) , and the Poems of 
1807 have been also edited by Mr Hutchinson (a vols. 1897) There 
arc selections by Palgravo (i86j), Matthew Arnold (1879), and 
Knight (1888) The prose worts were collected by Grosart (3 vols. 
187Q There are Lives by his nephew, (Bishop) Christopher 
Wordsworth (1851), F W H Myers (rB8o) J M Suther- 
land (18S7), Elirabeth Wordsworth (1891), and Professor Knight 
(18E9) The most important cntiasms are those of Colcndge, 
M Arnold, Pater, Swinburne and W Raleigh (fEorrfrtttJr/A 1903). 
Sec also De Quinceys Pecotlechons 0/ the Lake Poets, J S 
Co ties Eartje RecolUottons 0/ Coleridge (1837) Memoncils of 
CoUorton (1887) H Crabb Robinson’s Diary (1869) , Dorothy 
Wordsworth s Recctleetioni 0/ a Tour made tit Scoilaud, edited by 
Pnnapal Sbairp (1874) the Wordsworth Soaetys Proceedings 
(1880-^) and La ytimesse de IPt/ltam IFordrwr/k, by Emile 
LecouisfiEod Irani. 1897). 

W P KER 

Dorothy WordsAVorth (1771-1855), only 
sister of the poet, set up housekeeping with her 
brother m 1795 at Raccdovvn Lodge m Dorset- 
shire In 1832 she had an attack of brain-fever 
from which she never entirely recov'ered. Her 
Journals kept at Alfoxdcn and Grasmere, and the 
records of her journeys m Scotland, the Isle of 
Man, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
reveal a mind as subtly sensitive to nature as the 
poet’s own, and m cxquisiteness of expression 
which he hardly surpassed ‘She gave me eyes, 
she gav c me cars,’ snd her brother , and, as Pro- 
fessor Shairp pointed out, his poems ‘are some- 
times little more than poetic versions of her 
dcscnptions of the objects which she had seen, 
and which he treated as if seen by himself’ Com- 
pare these sentences from her journal with Words- 
worth’s poem quoted above (page 20) 

Daffodils 

When wc were in the woods below Gowbairow Park, 
we saw a few daffodils close by the water side. As we 
went along there were more and yet more , and at last, 
under the boughs of the trees, we saw there were a long 
belt of them alofig the shore. I never saw daffodils so 
beautiful They grew among the mossy stones about 
them Some rested their heads on the stones, as on a 
pillow , the rest tossed, and reeled, and danced, and 
seemed as if they venly laughed with the wund, they 
looked so gay and glanang 

Dorothy Wordsworth s Tour In Scotland was edited by Prmcipal 
Sbairp in 1874 , her Journals were edited bj Professor Knight in 1897 
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Sir Waller Scolt. 

W-ilter ScoU vas bom in Edinburgh on the 
15th of August 1771 His father, a Writer to the 
Signet, \ ns of the family of Scolt of Harden , his 
mother, Anne Ruiherford, i ns also of good Border 
descent on Iw h sides The Border c-as truly Scott’s 
own countre, and he spent much of his childhood 
there , he had to be sent a\ -ay from Edinburgh after 
the fecer vhich lamed him In his third \car, at 
Sandy! nowc, he 
used to be left to ' 
lie on the grass 
all day long,! itli 
his fnend Sandy ' 

Ormistoun, the ; 

CO - b iilie, to ! 
iaV.c care of him 
‘The local in 
formation,!' hich 
I concci!c had 
come share in 
forming my fut 
me taste and 
pursuits, 1 de 
nved from the 
old songs and 
talcs ! hirh then 
formed the 
amusement of 
a retired coun 
try fimily My 
grandmother, in 
! hose youth the 
old Border de- 
predations ! ere 
matter of recent 
tradition, used 
to tell me many 
a talc of W at of 
Harden, Wight 
V. illic of Aik- 
V ood, Jamie 
fclfcrofthcfair 
Dfxllicad, and other heroes — merry men all of the 
persuasion and calling of Robin Hood and Little 
John' Sc6tt m liis later life, then the younger 
generation t as writing nc! romances, looked on 
comfortably at their histoncal studies and their 
industry after ‘ local colour ’ He himself had taken 
in his 1 novlcdge in a different !/ay, beginning at 
SandylnoTC. Ashe told Miss Sevard, he had a 
regiment of hor'iC cvca-cising through his head cscr 
since hcv-as fuc years ohk WhalC!Crana> be due 
io his iricc'tr! for this bent of mind, at any rate it 
was helped in the most natural and old fashioned 
v.a\ b, bis Upbringing He learned the history 
of his country as history was learned by Homer, 
no* out of books, to tx^gm w; h The Bride 0/ 
Ijxmn enrnor for example, is a story that came to 
Sco t's 1 no !lc<'gc by oral tradition, lil c the stones 
of ’he hero c ages 


Hts lameness as he grew older ceased to inter- 
fere with his activity and enjoyment At the 
High School of Edinburgh, to which he v ent m 
1778, he svas not prevented from taking part in 
the common amusements, he climbed '‘the kittle 
nine steps' of the Castle Rock, like Darsic Latimer, 
and shared in the batdes of the Crosscauseway 
and the Potterrow The episode of Greenbreeks 
gave him an example of what is meant by' chivalry , 
the story, as he tells it, is as good as Richard and 

Saladin From 
the High School 
he went to the 
College of Edin- 
burgh By this 
time books hid 
come to be more 
important , he 
tool sides w ith 
the Moderns 
against the An- 
cients in that 
old controversy, 
and learned Ita- 
lian for himself, 
but no Greek 
from his profes- 
sor Then he 
began inventing 
stones He and 
his fnend John 
Irving used to 
go every Satur- 
day to Salisbury' 
Crags, Anhuds 
Seat, or Black- 
ford Hili, climb 
up into some 
difficult comer 
of the rocks, 
and read Then 
they thought 
of inventing 
romances for 
themselves. ‘The stones we told v-crc intermin- 
able, for we were unwilling to have any of our 
favounte knights killed He beg-an early to 
collect old ballads,’ says John Irving 
In 17S6 Scott was apprenticed to his father , in 
the next year he sav Bums at Professor Ferguson's, 
and V as thanked by him for giving the author of 
a quotation which no one else in the company 
Inew (see VoL II p 521) In 1792 he was 
called to the Bar, this was the year of his 
first raid into Liddcsdalc to look for ballads, 
along vnth Mr Shorlredc, the Shcnff-Suhstitute 
of Roxburgh, who accompanied him in all these 
expeditions for seven years ‘He vas malm’ 
himsell a’ the time,’ said Mr Shortrede, ‘but he 
didna ken maybe what he was about till years had 
passed , at first he thought o' little, 1 dare say, but 
the queemess and the fun’ In 1793 saw the 
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Trom a iVclch iaV*ii in th€ Court of Session bjr John Sheriff about 1825. 
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scenery of The Lady of the Lake, and heard from 
old men such stones of the Highlands as formed 
the groundwork of many of his novels He took 
up German, which at that time meant Romance 
and Poetr>, and in 1795 made his translation of 
Burgers Lenore, the ballad of terror and wonder 
Later, he translated Goethe’s adienturous drama 
of Goeta of the Iron Hand (1799) Foreign 
romance and histoncal fiction doubtless helped 
him to find his way among his own subjects, 
the mingled likeness and difference of the German 
wwk quickening (if that were possible) his interest 
in kindred themes at home, such as True Thomas 
or Kinmont Wbllie, and encouraging him to think 
of modem renderings on his own account For 
a time he ivas strongly affected bj the German 
manner, not to hts advantage, and indulged in 
horrors ‘ written at the request of Mr Lewis,’ and 
too like Mr Lewis’s own productions A dis- 
appointment in love, referred to long afterwards 
in Scott’s fonrnal, was at the time kept to himself. 
It was not his habit to complain After his mamage 
to Miss Charpentier in 1797 he had many years of 
prospenty before him, making himself known as 
‘the hardest worker and the heartiest plajer,’and 
steadily going on with his poetry, then with his 
novels, at the same time carrjing on all sorts of 
histoncal and antiquarian researches, besides mis- 
cellaneous literaiy work bj the waj, not to speak 
of his duties as Shenff of Selkirk and (after 1806) 
as Clerk of Session He had also r commission 
in the Edinburgh Light Horse (a yeomanry regi- 
ment), and did not neglect his military calling 

The iMy of the Last Minstrel was published 
in 1805 It followed close upon the Bordtr 
Minstrelsy (1802-3) and the edition of the old 
rhyming romance Sir Trtslreni (1804), from the 
famous Auchinleck manusenpt, to w hich Scott was 
attracted (among other reasons) because it begins 
with Erceldoune Scott added some stanzas of 
his owai in the old language, the onginal of Sir 
Tristrun hav mg lost its proper ending After this 
antiquanan work came the Marmion, and 

their successors, down to the year 1814, when 
The Lord of the Isles closed the senes and another 
order of romance was founded in Waverlty 
Neither the poems nor the novels kept him full) 
occupied even in the time that he gave to litera- 
ture, which was b> no means the whole of his life. 
His edition of Dryden, which appeared in the 
same year as Marmion (1808), might have serv’cd 
any ordinary man of letters for a long task , that 
book, wnth its admirable biography and its nch 
histoncal notes, was followed by an edition of 
Svnft, and by innumerable miscellaneous articles 
and reviews, wnthout hindenng the poems or the 
novels Very few people could make out how 
he worked , his visitors never knew that he was 
working at all 

Scott moved from Ashestiel in 1812 to a place 
lower down the Tweed near Melrose, where he 
built the house he called Abbotsford His reputa- 


tion, wealth, and power of mind went on increasing 
together His health was not always good the 
Bnde of Laminermoor was composed m pam so 
great, and with such an effort, that the author’s 
mind refused to remember the story afterwards , 
the opera of Ivanhoe in Pans amused him by 
rccajlmg the distressing conditions (cramp in the 
stomach) in which the novel had been put together 
But his strength seemed ine\haustible , he had 
sons and daughters and many friends, and the 
affection of aU who knew him Beyond Amencan 
tounsts and literary ladies there were few griev- 
ances In 1822, at the king’s visit to Edinburgh, 
Scott, who had been made a baronet in 1820, 
found himself the representative of his country, as 
well as his town, by a kind of general consent 
every one knew that he was the greatest man 
there. 

In 1826 the reverse came , in his fiftj fifth yeah, 
when he was beginning to feel himself no longer ' 
young, he was involved in Constable’s failure to 
the amount of Shortly before that he 

had begun to keep a journal, and he continued 
It — his own story, told without any illusions, sad 
enough, but never dispinted nor merely pathetic. 
On the contrary, the humour of Scott is shown 
nowhere more truly than in the ‘Gumal’ 

Between 1826 and 1828 he earned for his creditors 
nearly ;;^40,ooo But he was an old man, before 
his time, he himself did not reckon on living 
much over sixty He had to leave Abbotsford 
for Naples in September 1831, the day after the 
expedition to Yarrow along with Wordsworth, who 
wrote the best memorial of Scott in his poem on 
that day, and in the verses on Scott’s departure 

A trouble not of clouds nor weeping min. 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s tnple height. 

Spints of Power assembled there complain 
1 or kindnyl power departing from their sight , 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain. 

Saddens his voice again and yet again 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourpers, for the might 

Of the whole world’s good washes with him goes , 

Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows 

Follow tins wondrous potentate Be true 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope I 

Scott went first to Malta, at Naples he showed 
himself still unbeaten, though, as he had told 
Wordsworth beforehand, he got litUe good from 
the beauty of Italy He was interested in the 
manusenpt of Sir Bevis of Hamtoun at Naples , 
at Lake Avemus the v'erse that ran in his head 
was about ‘ Charlie and his men ’ 

He spent a short time in Rome in the spnng 
of 1832, then he came home. On the- 21st of 
September he died at Abbotsford Goethe had 
died earlier in the same year, a much older man 
Scott’s poetry, at any rate the common form of 
his tales in verse, was well desenbed, some years 
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before he nchnowkdgcd himself the author of 
in the companson of the poems and 
noicls by J L. Adolphus, of which there is a fair 
account m Lockhart The passage is worth quot- 
ing, for many reasons It is one of the soundest 
pieces of criticism c\er wntten by a contemporary 
It uses the fa\ ountc method of Mr Arnold, and w ith 
equal judgment, in the choice of illustrative lines 
to cjqircss the different types of poetry The book 
appears to be almost unknonn to Scott’s country- 
men (apart from Lockhart’s quotations), and is 
not to be found in the most learned libraries of 
Edinburgh 

‘ If required to distinguish the poetry of the 
author of Marmian from that of other uTitcrs by 
a single epithet, I should apply to it the term 
Popular The same easy openness uhich uas 
remarked m his prose style is also a prevailing 
quality of his poetical composition, nhere, hoiicier. 
It appears not so much in lerbal arrangement as 
in the mode of dc\ eloping and combining thoughts 
Few authors arc less subject to the fault of oier- 
descnbing, or better know the point at iihich a 
reader’s imagination should be left to its oiiai 
actiiity , but the images which he does supply arc 
placed directly in our laeii, under a full noonday 
light. It IS a frequent practice of other poets, 
instead of exhibiting their ideas m a detailed and 
expanded form, to miolie them in a brilliant com- 
plication of phrase, high wTought and pregnant 
with imagery, but supplyang materials only, which 
the reader may shape out in his owai mind accord- 
ing to his reach of fancy or subtlety of appre 
hcnsion, and not presenting m itself any regular, 
fixed, or definite representation of objects. This 
style of composition is well exemplified in the 
vprHirr Ki'fidrcjr dHjpiOfwr yfKaana of iEschylus , the 
lines of Shal espcarc 
Aow 

creeping murmur, nnd the ponng dark, 
rills the wide xcssel of the universe , 


these of Milton 


(Chorus to Ilemry 1 ' , Act n ) 


The sands nnd sens, with all their finny droic, 

Now to tlie moon m waicnng morricc moie , 

(Ccnius) 

and when, describing the battle of the angels, he 
says, that the “ war” 

Soaring on mam wing. 

Tormented all the air ^ , . „ , . 

{Parnatse Book vt ) 

In no instance that I recollect does the author of 
adopt this 1 ind of poetical phraseology, 
which comeys m a fev words the germ and essence 
of a beautiful or sublime description, but is not 
Itself that description 1 do not insist upon the 
orcumstance as a subject of cither praise or 
censure , I only point to it as distinguishing the 
method of an indiiidual writer from those of his 
b-cthren and predecessors 

Again, It IS \cry common wath poets of strong 
feeling and exuberant fancy to describe (if that 


word may be applied to such a process) by accumu- 
lating round the pnncipal object a number of 
images not physic^y connected with it, or wath 
each other, but which, through the unfailing 
association of ideas, give, unitedly, , the same im- 
pulse to the imagination and passions as would 
have been produced by a finished detail of strictly 
coherent arcumstances Such is the effect of that 
well-knowai passage m Macbeth, where murder is 
thus personified 
Now 

wather’d murder, 

Alanim’d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl 's his walch, thus wath his stealthy pace, 
With Tarqmn’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moi es hkes a ghost Act i ) 

This method, also, appears unsuitable to tlic 
simpliCTty with which the author of Marmton is 
accustomed to unfold his poetical concejitions In 
his mode of describing, the circumstances, however 
fanciful in themselves, still follow' each other by 
natural consequence, and in an orderly senes , 
and hang together, not by the mterv'ention of 
unseen links, but by immediate and palpable con- 
junction His epithets and phrases, replete as they 
often arc with poetic force and meaning, have 
always a direct bearing on the pnnapal subject 
He pursues his theme, in short, from point to 
point, wntb the steadiness and plainness of one 
who descants on a common matter of fact The 
difference between his style of description and 
the two kinds from which 1 have distinguished 
It, IS very perceptible in the following lines 
They 

bade the passing knoll to toll 
r or w elfare of a parting souk 
Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks m answer rung. 

To Warkwonh cell the echoes rolled, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told , 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head. 

But slept ere half a prayer he said , 

So far w as heard the mighty knell. 

The stag sprung up on ^eviol Fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind. 

Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couched him down beside the hind. 

And quaked among the mounlain fern. 

To hear that sound so dull and stem. 

(.dtarmien, (into ii st 33.) 

‘ These remarks, w hich in part explain my appli- 
cation of the term “popular,” will not, I think, 
appear irrelevant, when it is considered that a 
poet accustomed to express himself in this ex- 
panded, simple, and consecutive style can readily 
transfer the riches of his genius to prose com 
position, while the attempt would be almost hope 
less to one who delighted in abrupt transition and 
fanaful combination, and whose thoughts habitually 
condensed themselves into the most compendious 
phraseology ’ ^ 

It IS impossible to find a better description of 
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Scott’s narrative stjle, or of the difference between 
his plain, straightforward meUiod and that of the 
great tragic poets W hat is wanting in the passage 
quoted is something that did not suit the writer’s 
purpose at the time. For a compianson of the 
poems with the Waverley Novels it was expedient 
lo take what might be called ordinarv passages 
from both , not the exceptional things in either 
But it IS m the large number of exceptions to his 
ordinary stjle that Scott shows his quality as a 
poet, especiallv m the songs and Ivncal jioems, of 
which there is a great vanety Scott gave way to 
Byron m poetry ‘I gave over writing romances 
because Byron beat me He hits the mark where 
I don’t even pretend to fledge mv arrow He has 
access to a stream of sentiment unknown to me.’ 
The public generallv accepted this view, and pre- 
ferred the Gtaoio and its successors to Marmton 
and the Ijuiy of the Lah e Neither Scott nor 
Byron nor their readers seem to have known the 
value of Scott’s lyrical poetry His songs are as 
distinct in quality as Shakespeare’s, and Bv ron had 
no access to the sources of their music Some of 
them, like the songs of Bums, are founded on the 
Scottish tradition of popular songs, and take up old 
pTirases and rhythms 

He turned his chatger as he spate 
Upon the nver shore. 

‘O Bngnall banks are fresh and fair’ was prob- 
ablv suggested by the v erse of ‘ Bothw ell banks,’ 
which the traveller in Palestine, long before, heard 
sung by a woman to her child — the beautiful story 
IS told by Scott in the 2hnstrelsy Scott, like 
Bums, had his own way of dealing wnth these 
suggestions, and the best of his lyncs are in the 
poet’s 'Own style, ns clearlv' as those of Keats or 
Shellev Thev also have in them the magic that 
is found so seldom in the course of Scott’s narra 
live verse Protul ^^ats^e and Count} Guy are 
as different from the narrative verse as from the 
prose of the novels They' belong, as the Ettnck 
Shepherd put it (in speaking of his own poetry 
compared with Scott’s), to ‘a far higher order’ 
‘Dear Sir Walter, ye can never suppose that I 
belang to your school o’ chivalry ' Ye are king 
o’ that school, but I ’m the king o’ the mountain 
and fairy school, which is a far higher ane nor 
yours’ Hogg, whatever his manners may have 
been, had a sense of the difference between pic- 
turesque romance like Sifarmton and the kind that 
V ill not bear strong lights or definite language, 
that IS all vague — a thing of dreams He was right 
also in feeling the want of this ‘fine fabling’ in 
Scott’s tales But the songs are different, and 
claim their place in that kingdom of fantasy which 
the author of Kilmeny asserted for himself, in 
which the trae queen is La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy 

Besides these, which are the essential part of 
Scott’s poetry, there are other songs of a different 
and less exacting kind, like Jock d Haseldean and 
107 


Donald Caird, and the noble lyncs in the old- 
fashioned reflective style of the eighteenth century, 
recitative rather than lyncal — the poems of the 
Ettnck sunset, ‘The Sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill,’ 
and Rebecca’s hymn, ‘When Israel of the Lord 
beloved.’ Scott professed no great care for the 
niceties of verse, and took small interest in the 
ran of svilables and the other technical details 
that Dry den was so fond of But, careless as he 
might be, he had the gift of verse, and struck 
out harmonies such as many weaker poets have 
laboured hard for 

There rose the clioral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen 

This is a different kind of lyric poetrv from County 
Guy, but It has a rank of its ow n, and an honour- 
able one , much of Johnson’s verse belongs to the 
same kind, senous and dignified, and there is one 
other poem of Scott’s there also, the quatrain in 
which his work is summed up, the utterance of 
almost his whole heart 

Sound, sound ihe clarion, fill the fife ' 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glonoas life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Many of the shorter poems were written after 
the tales in verse had been given up Scott’s 
poetical genius did not fail when he took to prose 
for story-telling 

The tales themselves were hardly treated by 
their author, and in yaelding to Bvron he gave 
his owai work less than its due There was more 
of passion in Byaon, but he could not tell a story 
like Scott. William of Ueloraine and Roderick 
Dhu are stronger in adventures than The Corsair 
The Corsair mav be better at getting sympathy 
from his readers , but one cannot be alwavs gnving 
syanpathyy whereas a large number of people can 
always be found to listen to stories of adventure 
even when the hero is wanting m the passionate 
attractions of Conrad. 

The battle passages, espeaally Flodden in 
Marmton and the battle of Beal’ an Duine in 
the Lady of the La/ e, have a sound and swell 
in them beyond the ordinary tone of the stones. 
This is heard not less plainly in some of the 
shorter poems 

Dark Morton, girt with many a spear. 

Murder’s foul minion, led the van. 

And clash’d their broadswords m the rear 
The wild Macfarlane's plaided clan 

How much of Scott’s war-songs may have gone 
to fortify the old ballads in the Minstrelsy is hard 
to say ' There is something of him in Knimont 
Willte, and though his confessed additions to the 
Minstrelsy are infenor to that heroic poem, he 
WTOte, later, the ballad of the HarHvv 

MTiat wonldst thou do, my squire so gay, 

That ndes beside my reyne, 

M’cre yc GIcnallan's Earl the day 
And I were Roland Cheynef 
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chief chinclers, md it is their nlk tint mikes 
the "rcatncas of Scott as 1 noeehst. Stendhal 
r-ns right ibout the histoncal trappings. The 
jvigcantr) of Jvanhof and Kcmi'vorih ms learned 
md repeated like 1 lesson, b\ professionil noe chsts, 
East md West, till the eeeincd reader would 
almost Inec turned, like Micbuhr, to Josephus 
for rccrcition It was not so cas> to imUalc the 
other things, ccccpt b) a share of Scott’s genius 
Scenes like the beginning of the Antiqu(ir}\ the 
drama of the slow coach md the start for Queens 
ferrv, arc to be copied, like Hamlei, bi ‘those who 
ha-ic the mind’ llul the imitators, as happened 
with Chaucer also, generally repeated the least 
rharactenstic things in their master, the con\en- 
Uiinal framework and decorations, and made a 
hung that wa\ But the real excellence of Scott 
1=1 in the dramatic dialogue 

Sometimes there are cunous discrepancies in 
Scott, inequalities and incongruities, of which tlic 
most obuous is in Rob Ro\\ in the comcrsation 
of the Baihe with Helen MacGregor The two 
characters arc not in the same world the Baihe 
IS ah\ c , the wife of Rob Ro\ has no language but 
that of rhetoric riicrc is the same sort of thing 
in Shakespeare onlj in Shakespeare the mere 
rhetoric is usually kept in its place— he docs not 
produce one of his humorous characters talking, 
at the front of the stage, ii ith one of the rhctoncil 
personages , or if he docs, the rhetone is for the 
tunc modified 

Scott s stjk has been severely treated b> many 
critics, and it has become permissible to speak of 
Ins carelessness, his slipshod grammar, and so 
forth But there is no way of summing up the 
qualities of Scott's slvlc in prose or verse, because 
m both he has m iny v ariclics There is a common, 
plain manner, tlucnt and clear, m Ins prose as in 
his verse , there arc also passages in his prose as 
distinct from this as his Ijrirs from his narrative 
poctrj.and foriiinalclj in much greater profusion 
Wandering Willie’s talc m Rciisfiiii/it/e/ is the most 
famous of these, a storj m which the strong and 
careless waner proves liimself infenor to none of 
the careful artists m composition and elegance of 
phrasing fhe readers of Scott have grown so 
familiar with his ca^v methods that they do in- 
justice to his jjoivcrs of compression, and forget 
the htenn reserve, the concentration of the Iraijic 
motive, m the /f/g/i/iiz tf lEitfnu, the T'ko Dytroirs^ 
and the siorv of Elspcth MticklehackiU Yet it 
IS manifest enough on the face of his w niings 
how liis stilc IS quid cned to meet the crisis of 
action, hoi the leisurtlj, expositor)’ manner that 
came natural to Scott as a historian is exchanged 
for another ■-ort of language in such places, for 
exampip, IS Invcrarav Castle in the I tsrfud of 

loutttic^ when Sir Dugald Dalgett) is setting 
la-- wi‘s against Argvlc 

brott 1 as ireeited bv Carijlc in the same waj 
ax hicMing bv Johnson, and almost m the same 
Icrms- ‘ rhcrc is as great a dificrencc between 
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Richardson and Fielding as between a man who 
knows how a w'atch is made and a man who can 
tell die hour bj looking on the dial-plate,’ Scott 
imitates the surface of life, sajs Carljle, he does 
not imagine his characters from within There is 
the less need to discuss this since Jlr Rusl in’s praise 
of Scott in Fors Clavigera, a piece of cnticism not 
easily refuted wnth regard to dramatic imagination 
in theWaverlej No\els No analytic novelist c\er 
showed a 6ncr ps\ chological sense than the author 
who kept two such characters as the Bailie and 
Andrew Fairsenice on the stage at the same time. 
The) belong to the same countrj , they breathe the 
same Westland air, thc> hare the same sort of 
humour m manj wajs, the same power of evasion 
and escape when the\ are asked to commit them- 
selves, the same comfortable sense of their owai 
importance. But thev are never allowed to inter- 
fere vv ith one another , there is no discord or 
confusion The character, the man himself, shines 
through the humour of Mr Jarvic , there is a gnp 
m his talkative discourse, something of substance 
and courage The likeness m garrulous humour 
docs not m the least obscure the difference m 
character between the honourable man and the 
churl 

Scott as a leader m the romantic movement, 
followed bv the authors of The Three Musketeers 
and Notre-Dame de Pans, and manj more bevond 
counting, was never in full sympathy with the 
ideals of the romantic school, escept in the short 
poems already mentioned The unrest, the m> sterj 
of romance, felt bj man> poets of that time, was 
not attractive to Scott. Notablj, there was little 
of the medi-Eval spint in his study of medixval 
literature He speaks of what Milton might have 
done for King Arthur, and finds in the books of 
Lancelot and Tnstmin ‘a thousand staking Gothic 
inadents, worth j subjects of the pen of Milton’ 
‘\Vhat would he not have made of the adventure 
of the Ruinous Chapel, the Penlous Manor, the 
Forbidden Scat, the Dolorous Wound, and manj 
others susceptible of being described in the most 
sublime poetry !’ Scott himself does not make 
anything of these ‘Gothic inadents,’ and never 
comes nearer than this to the sources most revered 
bv some other scholars m romance. He loves 
Froissart , he is not greatly touched bv the Quest 
of the Grail His medievalism is generall) positive 
and re.aEonable, there is great vanetv in it, great 
historical interest But it was not bj his antiquities 
that Scott established his lasting fame. The dia- 
logue m his novels is little in debt to the romantic 
accessories, except where the problems of an older 
time give an opportunity for modem character 
to show Itself Cuddle Headngg, for e.\ample, 
belongs to the seventeenth centurv in preciselv the 
same sense as Falstaff to the time of Henry IV 
Before cither of these humounsts the ordinarv 
cntical formulas of ‘realist’ and ‘romantic’ dis- 
appear, they are irrelevant TIic injustice from 
which Scott’s reputation lias suffered most is that 


which assumes his mastery of romantic fiction, 
and undervalues his triumphs in the more difficult 
art of comedy 

The Minstrel. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old , 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray. 

Seemed to have I nowai a Iiettcr day , 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

\\ as carried by an oqihan boy 
The last of all the bard-, was he 
M ho snng of Border chivalry , 

For, well a day ' their dale was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dehd , 

And he, neglected and oppre-,5ed, 

M ished to be wath them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He caroled, light ns lark at mom , 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed m hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay 

Old times vvere changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne , 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a enme. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door. 

And tuned, to please a peasants car. 

The haqi a king had loved to liear 

(From The Lay cf the Last MmstrtL) 

My Native Land. 

Breathes there the man, v ith soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hatli s.aid, 

This is my own, mv native land ' 

Whosc heart halli ne’er wvithin him burned. 

As home his foolstcpi he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, marl him w ell 
For him no minstrel raptures swell 
Higli though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim , 

Despite tho,e titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all m self, 

Livang, shall forfeit fair renowai. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unbonoured, and unsung 
O Caledonia ' stem and vnld, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ' 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ' what mortal lund 
Can eer untie the fikal band 
rhat knits me to thy rugged strand ' 

SliH as I vacw each well kno m secnc, 

Think w hat is now, and what hath liccn. 

Seems as, to me, o'’ all btrcfi. 

Sole friends thy wooils and streams were left , 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in catrcmilv o'" ill 

By \ arrow’s streams still let me stray 

Though none should guide mv fedik way , 

Still feel the hrerre down httiack brc.al_, 

Although It chill my withered check. 
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Then marked thc), dashing brond and far, 

The broken billows of tbe aaaar, 

And plumed crtsls of chieftains braae, 
bloating like foam upon the naae. 

But nought distinct the) see 
\\ ide ngcil the battle on the plain , 

Spears 'hook, and falchions flashed amain. 

Fell Lnghnd s arrow flight like ram , 

CresLs rose, and s'oopcd, and rose again, 

\\ lid and disordcrU 
But ns the) left the darkening heath, 

More desperate grew the stnfe of death 
The Enghsli shafts in \olle)S hailed. 

In headlong charge their horse assailed 
Front, flanl , and rear, the squadrons sweep, 

To break tlie Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their king 
But set, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Tlioiigh charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Tliougli bill men pit the ghastl) blow, 

Unbroken was the ring 
Thc stuhliom spearmen still made good 
dlieir (Lark impenetrable wood, i 
Each stepping where Ins comrade stood, 

Thc instant that he fell 
■No thought was there of dastard flight , 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fcarlcssl) and well , 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
Oer their thin liost and wounded king 
Then skilful Surre)’s sage commands 
Led lack from stnfe his shattered bands , 

And from thc charge the) drew. 

As mountain wascs from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue 
Tlicn did llicir loss liis focmen know , 

Tlieir king llicir loids, llieir mightiest low, 

Ticj melted from the field ns snow, 

WTicn streams are swoln and sr'uth winds blow, 
Dissolscs in silent dew 
Twccil’s echoes beard the ceaseless plash, 

M hile mans a broken band. 

Disordered, through her airrcnls dash, 

To gam the Scottish land , 

To lovsn and tower to down and dale. 

To tell red Floddcn s di mal talc, 

\nd raise thc umscrsal ssail 
Tradition, legend, tunc, and song 
Shall nianj an age that wad prolong 
Still from thc ‘ire the son shall hear 
Of the stem stnfe and carnage drear 
Of Floildcn’s fatal field, 

MTiere shiscrcd was fair Scotland s sjicar, 

And broken was her shield * 

(rrom Martntcr ) 


Tlio Sun upon the Wolrdlnvr HUL 

Thc sun u,v,n the ^^eirIHatt JIi!!, 

In 1 ttric' ’s sale is sinking S' ect , 

The a Cftland wind is hush and still, 

Thc laki lies steeping -’t my feeh 
\ c no* the landscape to mine eje 

T —rs hno' bright hues that once it bore , 
T cteninj with her riche-t dtt, 

I lairss o er the b Us of F ttiack s shore 
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With listless look along the plain, 

I sec Tweed’s silver current glide. 

And coldlj mark the hoU fane 
Of Melrose nse in nuned pnde. 

The quiet lake, the balmj air. 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree — 

Are they sUll such as once they were, 

Or IS the drearj change in me? 

Alas, the warped and broken board, 

Hon can it bear the painter’s d}e? 

The harp of strained and tuneless chord, 

Hon to the minstrel’s skill replj ’ 

To aching ejes each landscape lowers. 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill , 

And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hilL 

Coronach. 

He IS gone on the mountain. 

He IS lost to the forest. 

Like a summer dned fountain, 

■\^hcn onrneed was the sorest 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain drops shall borrow. 

But to us comes no cheenng. 

To Duncan no morrow ' 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory 
The autumn mnds rushing, 
l\aft the leaves that are searest, 

Bnt our flower was in flashing 
M’hen blighting was nearest 

Fleet foot on the correi. 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red hand in the foraj. 

How sound is thj slumlier ' 

Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the nver. 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever! 

(From Tne Lady o/ the Lahe ) 

County Guy 

Ah ' County Guj, the hour is mgh. 

The sun has left the lea. 

The orange flow cr perfumes the bower, 
rhe breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thnlled all day, 

Sits hushed his partner nigh. 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour. 

But where is County Gu) ? 

The vallage maid steals through the shade. 

Her shepherd’s suit to hear , 

To beauty shj, bv lattice high, 

Sings high bom cavalier 
^ The star of Love, all stars above, 

Row reigns o’er earth and sky , 

And high and low the influence know — 

But where is County Gu) ? 

(From Quf/tim Dttrzvard') 


Hymn of the Hebrew Maid. 

llTien Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came. 

Her father’s God before her moved. 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloud) pillar glided slow , 

B) night, Arabia’s enmsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column's glow 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen , 
And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 
With priest’s and w amor’s voice between. 
Ko portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone , 

Our fathers would not know Th) ways, 

And Thou hast kft them to their own 

Bat, present still, though now unseen ' 

MTien brightl) shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen. 

To temper the deceitful rav 
And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night. 

Be Thou, long snfTenng, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light I 

Our harps w e left by Babel’s streams. 

The t)Tant s jest, the Gentile’s scorn , 

No censer round our altar beams. 

And mate are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, ‘ The blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams, I vnll not prize , 

A contnte heart, a humble thought. 

Are mine accepted sacnfice ' , , 

^ (FrcHD Ivan! 

The Battle of Beal’ an Duine 

TTie minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ndge of Benvenue, 

For ere be parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray — 

Where shall he find, irl foreign land,” 

So lone a lake, so sweet a strand 1 — 

There is no breeze upon the fern. 

Nor npple on the lake. 

Upon her ejiy nods the eme. 

The deer has sought the brake , 

The small birds will not sing aloud, 

The spnngmg trout lies still 
So darklv glooms }on thunder cloud, 

"■That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Benledi’s distant hill 
Is It the thunder’s solemn sound 
fhat matters deep and dread. 

Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The vv amor’s measured tread? 

Is It the lightning’s qiiivenng glance 
That on the thicket streams. 

Or do the) flash on spear and lance 
The sun’s retiring beams’ 

— I see the dagger crest of Mar, 

I see the Mora)’s silver star, 

M ave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 

That up the lake comes winding far ' 
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And as I rode 1)> Dalton liall, 

Beneath the turrets high, 

A raaiden on the castle wall 
Was singing memlj — 

Ckonis—‘0, BngniU banks arc fresh and fair, 

And Greta w owls arc green , 

1 d rather roic with Bdmund there, 

1 han reign our Lnglish queen ’ — 

‘If, maiden, thou wouldst ivend wath me. 

To lease both tower and town, 

Tliou first must guess what life lead we, 

I hat dwell bv dale and dowai? 

And if thou canst that nddlc read. 

As read full well )on mai. 

Then to the grccnwowl shall thou speed. 

Vs blithe as Queen of Ma\ ’ — 

C! crus — Yet sung she, ‘ Bngnall banks arc fair. 
And Greta woods are green , 

I’d rather roie with Edmund tlicrc, 

1 Inn reign our English queen. 

‘I read jou, hj jour bugle horn. 

And hj sour palfrcj good, 

I read JOU for a ranger sworn, 

To keep the king’s greenwood ' — 

'A ranger, ladj, winds his horn, 

And 'ns at jKcp of light , 
lies blast is heard at merrj mom, 

And mine at dead of night ' — 

Chorus— 'SeX sung she, ' Bngnall banks arc fair, 
And Greta woods arc gaj , 

I would I were with Edmund there, 

To reign his Queen of Maj ' 

‘Whth Immish d brand and musketoon, 

So gallantlj jou come, 

1 read JOU for a l»old Dragoon, 
llial lists the tuck of drum ’ — 

' I list no more the luck of drum, 

Ad more the trumpet hear , 

But when the licctlc sounds his hum, 

JIj comrades lake the spear 

Chorus — ‘ And, O ' though Bngnall lianks he fair. 
And Greta woods lie gaj, 

V cl mickle must the maiden dare, 

W ould reign mj Queen of Maj 1 

‘ Maiden ' a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I 11 die , 

Tlie fiend, who c lantern lights the mead, 

W ere Ixtter male than I ' 

And when I m i tth mj comrades met, 

Beneath the grcenwowl liough, 

W'liat once we were i c all forget, 

A or thinl what we arc now 

Chous— '\ox Bngnall banks are fresh and fair, 

An 1 Greta wowls are green, 

And JOU maj gather garlands there 
W ould grace a summer queen ’ 

(I rom Pel^hy ) 

A Wonry Ijot la Thine 
'A wc-arv lo is thine, fair maid, 

A wear) lot p thine' 

To pi tl the thorn tlij brow to branl, 

And pre’a tip rue for wine ' 
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A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue 
A doublet of the Lincoln green — 
No more of me } ou knei". 

My lo\e ' 

No more of me jon knew 


‘This mom is merry June, I trou, 
The rose is budding fain , 

But she shall bloom m m inter snow, 
Ere we two meet again ’ 

He turn’d his charger as he spake, 
Upon the nver shore. 

He gave his bndle reins a shake. 
Said, ‘Adieu lor eiermore, 

' Mj lovel 


And adieu for eiermore.’ 


(From Rokebf ) 


jProud Maisle 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, 

M alking so earlv , 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely 

‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

M hen shall I marry me’’ — 

‘ MTien six braw gentlemen 
Kirk ward shall cany je.’ 

‘MTio makes the bndal bed. 

Birdie, say truly?’ — 

‘ The grey headed sexton 
That dekes the gra\e duly 
‘The glow worm oer graie and stone 
Shall light thee steady 
The owl from the steeple sing, 

“Welcome, proud lady ’’ ’ 

(From Ttrr Heart of Midlothian ) 


St Mary's 

When, musing on companions gone. 
We doubly feel onrselics alone, 
Something, mv fnend, we yet may gam , 
There is a pleasure in this pain 
It soothes the Jose of lonely rest, 

Deep in each gentler heart impress’d. 

’Tis silent amid worldly toils. 

And stifled soon by mental broils , 

But, in a boaom thus prcparetl, 

Its still small loice is often heard, 
MTiiapcnng a mingled sentiment, 

Twixt resignation and content 
Oft m my mind such thoughts awake. 

By lone Saint Malm’s silent lake , 

Thou know’st it well — nor fen, nor sedge. 
Pollute the pure Ini e’s crystal edge , 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink , 

And just a trace of silier sand 
Marks where the water meets the land 
Far in the mirror, bnght and blue, 

Each hill s huge oulline you may view , 
Shaggy inth heath, but lonely bare, 

Lor tree, nor bush, nor brake, is there. 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feehng of the hour 


Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spi. 

Where living thing concealed might he , 

Nor point, retinng, ludes a deU, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell , 
There ’s nothing left to fancy’s guess. 

You see that all is loneliness 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 

Send to the lake i thousand nils , 

In summer tide, so soft they w cep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep , 

\ our horse’s hoof tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly IS the solitude 

Nought living meets the eye or ear. 

But well I ween the dead are near. 

For though, in feudal stnfe, a foe 
Hath lam Our Lady's chapel low. 

Yet still, beneath the hallow d soil, 

The peasant rests him from his toil. 

And, dving, bids his bones be laid. 

Where erst his simple fathers prav 'd 

(From Introdwciion to Canto ii of Mamtian ) 

Harlaw 

As the Antiquary lifted the latch of the hut, be was 
surpnsed to hear the shnil tremulous voice of Elspeth 
chanting forth an old ballad in a vnld and doleful 
rcatative — 

‘The hemng loves the merry moonlight, 

The mackerel loves the wind. 

But the oyster loves the dredging sang. 

For they come of a gentle kind ’ 

A dihgent collector of these legendary scraps of ancient 
poetry, his foot refused to cross the threshold when his 
ear wus thus arrested, and his hand instinctively took 
pencil and memorandum book From time to Urae the 
old woman spoke as if to the children — ‘ Oh ay, hinnies, 
whisht I whisht ' and I ’ll begin a bonnier ane than 
that — 

‘Now baud your tongue, baitli wife and carle. 

And listen, great and snia', 

And I will sing of Glcnallan s Earl 
That fought on the red Harlaw 

* The cronach ’s cned on Bennachie, 

And doun the Don and a’. 

And hieland and law land may mournfu’ be 
For the sair field of Harlaw 

I dinua mind the neist verse wtcl — my memory’s failed, 
and there ’s unco thoughts come ower me — God keep us 
frae temptation ' ’ 

Here her voice sunk in indistinct muttenng 

‘It’s a histoncal ballad,’ said Oldbuck, eagerly, ‘a 
genuine and undoubted fragment of minstrelsy ' Percy 
would admire its simplicity — Ritson could not impugn 
Its authentiaty ’ 

‘ Ay, but It ’s a sad thing ’ said Ocliilfree, ‘ to see 
human nature sae far oweitaen as to be skirling at auld 
sangs on the back of a loss like hers ’ 

‘Hush’ hush ’’ said the Antiquary — ‘she has gotten 
the thread of the story again ’ — And as he spoke, she 
sung— 

‘ They saddled a hundred milk w hite steeds. 

They hae bndled a hundred black, 

Wth a chafron of steel on each horse’s head. 

And a good knight upon Ins back 
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OnfronI’ c'tchimc<l llic Anliqunr>, — 'equi\nkni, 
pcrhnps, lo chrxrott , — tlic wordk «orlli n tlolhr,' — ind 
(lo«n it \\cnl III hii red Iwol 

‘ I liL) Indm ndtlen t iiiilt., t mile, 

A mile, tint Inrcl) ten 

When Domld cnnic lirnnkin;; do« n the line 
wr Ittcnt) llioiisniid men 

‘ llieir tartans they were unring \ndc, 

1 litir giants were glancing clear, 

Tliur pibrochs mng frat side to side, 

Would deafen ye to hear 

‘The great Carl in Ins stirrups stood 
riial Highland host to tee 
Isou here a 1 night that's stout and good 
Mas prose a jcopardic 

‘ “ What uoilldst thoii do, iny sqmre so gay, 
nm ndcs lieside my rt\nc, 
ert ye Glcnallan’s 1 arl the day, 

And I uerc Roland Cheynt’ 

‘ “To turn the rein utre sin and shame, 

To fight nert uondrous ficnl, 

\\ hat uoiild yc do non Roland Chtyne, 

Were ye Olcnallan s Lari ’ " 

T c maun 1 en, hmnie-^ that tins Roland Chcync, for as 
poor and niild as I sit in the chimney iicul,, uas my fore 
liear, and an awfu’ man he uas that day m the fight, hut 
specially after the I arl had fa’en for he hlamcd himst.ll 
for the counsel he gate lo fight liefort ^Ia^ came up \\i' 
Meams, and Ahcrdeen, niid Angus’ 

Jlcr \oice rose and liecame more animated as she 
recited the uarhkc counsel of her ancestor — 

‘ " \\erc I Gltnallans I arl this tide, 

\nil yt ucre Roland Clicyne, 

The spur should he m my horse's side, 

Vnd the bridle upon his niane. 

‘ “ If they lue tsventy thousand blades, 

And we luicc ten times ten, 

1 el they hae hut their tartan plaids, 

And ue are mad clad men. 

My horse shall nde through ranhs sac rude, 

As through the moorland fern, 
flicn ne’er let iht gtnlR Norman hhtdc 
Gross cauld for Highland keme.’" 

'Ho sou hear that, nephess ?’ said Oldbuck 'sou 
ohserst sour Gaelic ancestors sscre not held in hit It 
repute formerly hs the Lossland s\ amors’ 

'I hear, said Hector, ‘a stlly old ssoman sing a silly 
oil song I nm surjinserl sir, that you, svho ssjll not 
listen to Oesnn’s songs of Selma, can lie pleased ssith 
such trash I sou, I base not seen or heard a ssorsc 
halfpcnns ballad , I don I hchesc you could match it in 
any pe-dlar’s pack in the country 1 should be ashamed 
to Ihmk that the honour of the Highlands could I>c 
afTcctcd by such doggrcl Vnd, tossing up his head, he 
snufic^l !he nirindign'inlh 

Apparently the old sioman heard the sound of their 
soiccs , for, ccaeing her song, she called out, ‘Come in, 
sirs, come in-good still neter halted at the door stanc ’ 
Hies entered, and found (o their surprise Flspcih 
alone sitting glmslly on the hearth,’ like the personifi 
wtion of Old Age tn the Hunters song of the Ostl 
tSTinkled, tattered, vile, dim eyed, discoloured, torpid ’ 


' rjity 're a’ out ' she slid, a limy entered 'hut an 
jc still sit a hind, vamrly Is still Im m Jf y, [nc 
hiisinc s sti' my giidt dati, hter, or m s/m, diey '11 Im m 
liclyse, — I nttcrspial on husim ' mi 1 1! J'airr* gi- 
till III seats— tilt bairns ere a’ rai c riul, I itotr, — ' tng 
nroimd her,— ‘J ttas citeimtig lo I m p them quiet a vee 
tthilc since hut lliti liai triipfr-n out ejine gs'e Sp 
dottn, sirs, they 'll In. m lH.lyvi , s,|i dnnnti-t! her 
spindle from Inr Inn 1 to lit rl upon the floor, an I ‘ >oii 
scimcd cxdiisisely oc'-npu''! in regulating its mo'ini, 
as unconscious of the jirc<eiiei of the ‘rangert as she 
appeared indifferent lo tlitir rant nr inmu e t si rtc 
'I snsli’sald Oldlmck, ‘ •■he t ri iH ieti in- lint tan 
tide or Icgi Hilary fra;nncnt I _'i t> stctju-cteJ there 
Stas a skirmnh of cavalry lefr-L ill- in-m battle of (h.. 
Harhtt 

‘If your honour pi at' >-101 Idle, ‘had sc not 
httlir priM.ft.d to the hiisinc* tin' 1 nu gig tv a’ h-ri ? 

I SI cn( age to get se the sang ons ttm- 

(Ir rt I rt ) 

irof n-it U! r Sr„- - /r/,- ,f - i!j r-e*/- ,c-fj' 

Dnntllo Dlnmont nnd CountM-iRor PleydoU 
Hmmont ssho In I piitlic 1 afitr Maw nr^ into lie 
ro-iin l»gan s sth a rcrajn of his f ict atid a s^rateU i,r 
his licad m unison '1 am H-edi- I<iimtoti» sir o'" tu- 
Chirlu hop —the I old -dale !sd~sc 11 nil 1 It 
Stas fiir me son stun son gnnd pka ' 

‘Mhatplc’ von Ireggsrhead I said the la -ycr 'd yc 
think 1 can tcmmilicr all tin. fsoK tint srin- to pi gu- 
1 me’’ 

'1 ord, Mr, It ttas tl <■ grand plea *!nut t?u gn-m,, o 
the lainglac hen 1,’ s-gd ih< farmer 

'Well, cur t thee, titter mind — giic me the n-m 
rnl, and come to me on Ttorday at ten,’ replied the 
learned coun c! 

‘Rut, sir, I inena got ont tlit'incl memorial ' 

' No mtmoml, man ’ said R/er fell 
‘Na s,r, n-e memorial 'anstriixl J> ndie ’fir your 
honour said Imforc, Mr R'etiRll sc ’ll mied. tint s-e 
Jded lies! to hear us hill folk tell our am nV Is st ird 
o’ mouth ’ 

‘ Reshretv mp tongii- that sail 'o’’ -usttcTsd the 
counsellor, ‘it mil cost my tar, 2 d/nmrg — Wdi ett- 
in isso words stint you 'se g. t to say— ton '-e the gentle 
man wait*; ’ 

•Ou, sir, if the gcmltman like he mat pht his am 
spring fin- it ’s a’ anc to Handle 

Mow, you IooIiy,’said the latttcr ‘canno sem con 
ceise that tour business can In no liirg to Co’orrl 
Manncnng Imt that he mas not clioo - to base Uicse 
great e-ars of Ihmc agalcd stub liis matter ’’ 

•Awed, sir, just ns s-ou and he like, so pc vt to my 
Imsmcss,’ said Handle, not a whit disconcerted by the 
rouglines of this reception ‘ Me ’re at the nuld srark 
o the marches again, Jock o’ Hawston Cleugh and me 
ic sec ssc march ou (he tap o Toulhoprigg after 
«t pas the Romongrams , for the Romongrains, nnd 
Slacl cnsjKiol and Woods laws thes come in there, and 
Ihts hclaiig to the Reel , hut after ye pass Romon,Tains 
at a muckle great saucer headed culliigged snne that 
they ca' Charlies Chucktc there Hasto,ion Cleugh and 
Charlies hope thes march Now, I say, the marcli rms 
on the tap o the lull where the wind and water shears , 
but Jock o’ Hawston Cleugh again he contras encs that' 
and sass that it bauds dossor by the auld drose road that 
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jaes awa by the Knot o’ the Gate ower to Keeldar w’ard 
—and that makes an nnco difference.’ 

‘And what difference does it make, fnend?’ said 
Ple^delL ‘ How many sheep will it feed ? ’ 

‘ Ou, no mony,’ said Dandie, scratching his head , ‘ it ’s 
jnng high and expwsed — it may feed a hog, or aiblins 
;wa in a good jiear ’ 

‘And for this grazing, which maj be worth about fi\e 
ihilhngs a \ear, you are inlhng to throw away a hundred 
pound or two’’ 

‘Ka, sir. It’s no for the \alue of the grass,’ replied 
Dmmont, ‘it’s for justice.’ 

‘My good fnend,’ said PleydelJ, ‘justice, like 
chanty, should begin at home. Do too justice to jour 
wife and famih, and think no more about the matter ’ 
Dmmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his hand — 
‘ It ’s no for that, sir — but I would like ill to be bragged 
wi’ him, — he threcps he’ll bnng a score o’ witnesses 
and mair — and I’m sure there’s as mony will swear 
for me as lor him, folk that li\ed a’ their days upon 
the Charlies liojie, and wadna like to see the land lose 
Its right ’ 

‘Zounds, man, if it be a point of honour,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘whj don’t sour landlords take it up’’ 

, ‘ I dinna ken, sir’ (scratching his head again), ‘there’s 
been nae election^lusts liteh, and the hirds are unco 
neighbourly, and Jock and me cannot get them to joke 
thegither about it a’ that we can saj , but if je thought 

we might keep up the rent ’ 

‘ No ’ no ' that will ne\er do,’ said Pleydell , — 
‘confound jou, whj don t jou take good cudgels and 
settle It’’ 

* Od, sir,’ answ ered the farmer, ‘ we tned that three 
times already — that’s twice on the land and ance at 
Lockerhy fair But I dinna ken — w e 're baith gey good 
at single stick, and it couldna weel lie judged ’ 

‘Then take broadswords, and be d — d to jou, as 
juur fathers did before you,’ said the counsel learned 
m the law 

‘ Aweel, sir, if je think it wadna be again the law, it’s 
a’ ane to Dandle ’ 

‘Hold hold'’ exclaimed Pleydell, ‘we shall have 
another Lord Soulis’ mistake — ^Pr’ythee, man, compre 
hend me, I wish j-ou to consider how \erj tnfling and 
foolish a lawsuit jou wish to engage in ’ 

‘Ay, sir? said Dandie, m a di^ippomted tone ‘So 
ye winna take on wi’ me, I ’m doubting ’ ’ 

‘ Me ! not I — Go home, go home, take a pint and 
agree.’ Dandie looked but half contented, and still 
remained stationary ‘-Anjlhing more, mv fnend’’ 
‘Only, sir, about the succession of this leddj that’s 
dead — auld Miss Margaret Bertram o’ Singleside ’ 

‘Aj, what about her?’ said the counsellor, rather 
surprised 

‘ Ou, we have nae connection at a’ wi’ the Bertrams,’ 
said Dindie — ‘they were grand folk bj the like o' us. — 
But Jean Liltup, that was auld Smgleside’s housekeeper, 
and the mother of these twa joung ladies that are gane 
— the last o’ them’s dead at a npe age, I trow — Jean 
Liltup came out o’ Liddel water, and she was as near 
our connection as second cousin to mj mother’s half 
sister She drew up wi’ Singleside, nae doubt when she 
was his housekeejier, and it was a sair vex and gnef to 
a’ her kith ind kin But he acknowledged a marriage 
and satisfied the kirk — and now I wad ken frae yon if we 
hae not some daim b\ law?’ 


‘Not the shadow of a claim ’ 

‘Aweel, we’re nae purer,’ said Dandie — ‘but she 
roaj hae thought on us if she was minded to make a 
testament. — Meel, sir, I’ve said my say — I’se e’en 

wish jon good night, and ’ putting his hand m his 

pocket 

‘No, no, rax fnend, I nexer take fees on Satur 
daj night, or without a memonal — axvaj with jou, 
Dandle.’ And Dandie made his reverence, and departed 
accordinglj Mamttrtug ) 

a joung sheep , atblirs perhaps l-ra^ed “wZ, crowed over 
by tkrefp insLt , ycke tkegitktrf engage in a contest draw tip 
eof*, keep companj with 

Monkbams and Saunders Mucklebaoldt. 

The Antiquarj, as xxe informed the reader in the end 
of the thirlj first chapter, had shaken off the company of 
worthj Mr Blatteigoxxl, although he offered to entertain 
him with an abstract of the ablest speech he had exer 
knoxvn in the teind court, delixered bj the procurator 
for the church m the remarkable case of the pinsh of 
Githerem Resisting this temptation, our senior pre 
ferred a solitary path, which again conducted him to the 
cottage of Mucklebickit 'When he came in front of the 
fishernuin’s hut, he observeil a man working intent! j, as 
if to repair a shattered boat xxhich lax upon the beach, 
and going up to him was surpnsed to find it was Muckle 
bickit himself ‘I am glad,’ he said in a tone of sjm 
pathx — ‘I am glid, Saunders, that jon feel yourself able 
to make this exertion ’ 

‘And what would je haxe me to do,’ ansxvered the 
fisher gnifilx, ‘unless I wanted to see four children 
starxe, because ane is drowned? It’s weel wf jou 
gentles, that can sit in the house xn’ handkerchers at 
jour een xxhen ye lose a fnend , but the like o' us maun 
to our xmrk agam, if our hearts xvere beating as hard as 
mj hammer ’ 

Without taking more notice of Oldbuck, he proceeded 
m his labour, and the Antiquary, to whom the display 
of human nature under the influence of agitating jiassions 
was nexer indifferent, stood beside him, in silent atten 
lion, as if watching the progress of the work He 
observed more than once the man s hard features, as 
if by the force of association, prepare to accompany 
the sound of the saxv and hammer with his usual sjm 
phony of a rude tune, hummed or whistled, — and as often 
a slight twitch of conxmlsixe expression showed that ere 
the sound xxas uttered, a cause for suppressing it rushed 
ujxm hi3 mind At length, when he had jiatched a 
considerable rent, and xras beginning to mend another, 
his feelings apjicared altogether to derange the power 
of attention necessary for Ins xvork The piece of wood 
which he xxas about to nail on was at first too long , then 
he saxved it off too short, then chose another equally QI 
adapted for the purpose. At length, throxvmg it down 
in auger, after wiping Ins dim eye with his qiiix-enng 
hind, he exclaimed, ‘There is a curse either on me or 
on this auld black bitch of a boat, tliat I haxe hauled 
up high and drx, and pitched and clouted sae mony 
years that she might drown my jx>or Steenie at the end 
of them, in’ lie d — d to her ’ nnd he flung his hammer 
against the boat, os if she had been the intentional cause 
of his misfortune. Then recollecting himself, he added, 
'Yet what needs ane be angry at her, that his neither 
soul nor sense ?— though I am no (hat muckle better 
mysell She’s but a nckle o auld rotten deals naded 
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thegilher, and warped wi' the n ind and the sea and I 
am a dour carle, battered bj foul \\ealher at sea and 
land till I am maist as senseless as hersell She maun 
be mended though again the morning Ude— that’s a 
thing o’ necessitj ’ 

Thus speaking, he ^^cnt to gather together his inslm 
menl', and attempt to resume his labour, — ^but Oldbuck 
took him kandly by the arm ‘ Come, come,’ he said, 
‘Saunders, there is no work for you this day 1 11 
send dorni Shaiangs the carpenter to mend the boat, 
and he may put the day’s work into my acconnt—and 
you had belter not come out to morrow, but slay to 
comfort your family under this dispensation, and the 
gardener will bnng you some \egetables and meal from 
Monklmms.’ 

‘I thank ye, Monkbams,’ ansi, ered the poor fisher, 

‘ I am a plain spoken man, and hac little to say for 
mysell , I might hae learned fairer fashions frae my 
mither lang syme, but I nc\er saw mucklc gude they 
did her, however, I thank ye. \e were aye kind and 
neighbourly, whatever folk says o’ your being near and 
close, and 1 hae often said, in lhac times when they 
were ganging to raise up the puir folk against the gentles 
— I hae often said ne’er a man should steer a hair 
touching to Monkbams while Stcemc and I could wag 
a finger — and so said Steeme too And, hfonkbams, 
when ye laid his head in the grave (and mony thanks 
for the respect), ye saw the mouls laid on an honest 
lad that blit you wee!, though he made little phrase 
about it (From The Antiquary') 

Dear carie lUff rough fellow the moult, tlie mould, earth. 

'' Cuddle Headrlgg and Mause 
Cuddle, whose malaily, real or pretended, still detained 
him in bed, lay ptrdu during all this conference, snugly 
ensconced wnlim hu Iw-irdcd bedstead, and terrified to 
death lest Lady Margaret, whom he held m hereditary 
reverence, should have detected his presence, and be 
stowed on him personally some of those bitter reproaches 
with V hich she loaded his mother But as soon as he 
thought her ladyship fairly out of heanng, be bounced 
up in his nest 

‘The foul fa’ ye, that 1 suld say sae,’ he cried out to his 
mother, ‘for a lang tongued clavenng wife, as my father, 
honevt man, aye ca’d ye' Couldna ye let the leddy 
alane wa' your whiggery ? And I was e’en as great a 
gomcral to let ye persuade me to he up here nmang 
the blankets like a hurcheon, instead o’ gaun to the 
wappcnschaw like other folk — Od, but I put a tnck on 
ye, for 1 was out at the window bole when your auld 
Inck was turned, and awa’ down by to Iiae a bafif at the 
popinjay, and I shot within twa on ’t I cheated the 
leddy for vour clavera, hut I wasna gaun to cheat my 
joc. But she may marry whac she hies nov*-, for I’m 
clean dung ower This is a waur dirdum than we got 
frac Mr Gudyill when he garr’d me refuse to cat the 
plum porridge on \ ule eve, as if it were ony matter to 
God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on minched 
pies or sour sowens ’ 

‘ Oh, whisht, my baim ' whisht ' ’ replied Manse , 
‘thou kensna about thac things — It was forbidden meat, 
things dedicated to set days and holidays, which arc 
inhibited to the use of Brotestant Christians ’ 

And now,’ continued her son, ‘ye hac brought the 
leildy hersell on our hands ! An I could but hae gotten 
some decent clues in, I wad hae spanged onl o’ bed, and 


tanld her I wad nde where she bked, night or day, an 
she wad but leave us the free house, and the yaird that 
grew the best early I ale in the haill country, and the 
cow’s grass ’ 

‘O wow ! my wmsome baim. Cuddle,’ continued the 
old dame, ‘murmur not at the dispensation, never 
grudge suffering in the gude cause.’ 

‘But what 1 en I if the cause is gude or no, mither,’ 
rejoined Cuddie, ‘ for a ye blccze out sae mucklc doctrine 
about It? It’s clean beyond my comprehension a’tlie 
gither— I see nacsacmuclle difference atween the twa 
ways o’t as a’ the folk pretend It s very true the 
curates read aye the same words ower again, and if 
they lie right words, what for no?. — a gude tale s no 
the waur o’ being twice laiild, I trow , and a body has 
aye the better chance to understand iL Everybody’s 
no sae gleg at the uplal c as jc are yourscll, mither ’ 

‘ O, my dear Cuddie, this is the sairest distress of a’,’ 
said tlie anxious mother ‘O, how aften have I shown 
ye the difference between a pure evangelical doctnne, 
and ane that’s corrupt wi’ human inventions? O, my 
baim, if no for your am saul's sake, yet for my grey 
haira ’ 

‘ Weel, mither,’ said Cuddie, interrupting her, ‘ what 
need ye mak sae muckle din about it? I bae aye dune 
whate’er ye bade me, and gacrl to 1 irk whare'er ye likit 
on the Sundays, and fended weel for ye in the ilka days 
besides And that’s what vexes me mair than a’ the 
rest, when I think how I am to fend for ye now in 
thae brickie times I am no clear if I can pleiigh 
ony place but the Mams and Jifucklcwhame , at least 
I never tried ony other grund, and it wadna come 
natural to me And nac neighbouring heritors will 
daur to take us, after being turned aff thae bounds 
for non enormity ’ 

‘Kon conformitv, hmnie,’ sighed Mause, 'is the name 
that thae warldly men gic us ’ 

‘Aweel, aweel — wc’ll hae to gang to a far country, 
maybe twall or fifteen miles aff I could be a dragoon, 
nae doubt, for I can nde and pkiy wi’ the broadsword a 
bn, but ye wad be roaring about your blessing and your 
grey hairs ’ (Here Mause’s exclamations became ex- 
treme ) ‘Mccl, nccl, I but spoke o’t , besides, ye re 
ower auld to be sitting cocked up on a baggage waggon, 
wi’ Eppic Dumblanc, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s 
to come o’ us I cauna weel see— I doubt I ’ll hac to take 
the hills wi’ the wild whigs, as tlicy ca’ them, and then 
It will be my lot to be shot dowai like a raawkiji at some 
dike side, or to be sent to Heaven wu’ a Saint Johnstone’s 
tippet about mv hause ’ 

‘O, my bonny Cuddie,’ said the zealous Mause, 
‘ forbear sic carnal, self seeking language, vvhilk is just 
a misdoubting o’ Provndence— I have not seen the son 
of the righteous begging his bread,— sae says the text, 
and yonr father was a douce honest man, though some 
what warldly in his dealings, and cumbered about earthly 
things, e’en lil e yoursell, my jo ' ’ 

‘Awed,’ said Cuddie, after a little consideration, ‘I 
see but ae gate for 't, and that ’s a cauld coal to blaw at, 
mither Howsomever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a 
wee hit kindness that's atween Miss Edith and young 
Mr Henry Morton, that suld be ca’d young Milnwood, 
and that I hae whiles earned a bit book, or maybe a bit 
letter, quietly atween them, and made believe never to 
ken wba it cam frae, though I ken’d brawly There’s 
whiles convenience in a body looking a wee stupid — and 
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I have aflen seen them walking at e’en on the httle path 
bv Dingletvood bum, hut naehodj ever ken’d a word 
about It frae Cuddle. I ken I ’m gej thick m the head, 
but I ’m as honest as our auld fore hand ox, puir fallow, 
that I ’ll ne’er work onj mair — I hope they ’ll be as kind 
to him that come ahint me as I hae been. — But, as I was 
saying, \ e’U awa’ down to Milnwood and icU Mr Hany 
our distress. They want a pleughman, and the grund ’s 
no unlike our am — I am sure Mr Harry w ill stand my 
part, for he ’s a kind hearted gentleman. — I ’ll get but 
little penny fee, for his uncle, anld Kippie Milnwood, 
has as close a grip as the deil himsell Bnt we ’ll aye 
■win a bit bread, and a drap kale, and a fire-side, and 
iheeking ower our heads , and that s a’ we ’ll want for a 
season. — Sac get up, mither, and sort sour things to gang 
away , for s nee sae it is that gang sve maun, I wad hi e 
ill to svait till Air Harrison and auld GudyiU cam to pu’ 
ns out by the lug and the horn ’ Old Mniamy) 

Gameralf simpleton hurcheon, hedseho^, atrdum^ hobbob 
a bind of thm pomdge , kale greens gle^ keen, quick , 
uptake comprehension , hertiorx Lmdiords , mawkiHi hare , a 
Saint ydinstene t tifi/etf halter, kaute, throat, bravjty bravely, 
perfectly , ikeektng^ thatch , lug, car 

Bailie NIcol Jarvie and Andrew Falrservlce 


‘A hadden tongue,’ replied Andrew, ‘makes a slab- 
bered mouth ’ 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which I did 
bs commanding Andrew, inth an anthontatiie tone, to 
be silent at his penL 

‘I am sdent,’ said Andrew ‘ I’se do a’ your lawfu’ 
bidding without a nav say Afy puir mother used aye 
to tell me, 

‘“Be It better, be it worse. 

Be ruled by him that has the purse.” 

Sae ye may e’en speak as lang as ye like, baith the tane 
and the lither o’ you, for Andrew’ 

Mr Janie look the ndiantage of his stopping after 
quoting the aboie proverb, to giie him the requisite 
instructions. 

‘>.ow, sir, It’s as muckle as your life’s worth — Uiat 
wad be dear o’ little siller, to be sure — but it is as 
mnelje as a’ our lives are worth, if ye dinna mind 
what I say to ye. In this public whar vc are gaun 
to, and whar it is hke we may hae to slay a’ night, 
men o’ a’ clans and kindred — Hieland and Law land 
— tak up ihcir quarters — And whiles there are mair 
drawn dirks than open Bibles amang them, when the 


‘ Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,’ said the Bailie, as 
An Irew pressed forward to catch the answer to some 
question I had asked about Campbell, — ‘ye wad fain 
nde the fore horse, aq ye inst how — That chield ’s aye 
for being ont o’ the clieese fat he was moulded in — 
Now, as for vour questions, Mr Osbaldistonc, now that 
chield ’soot of ear shot, I ’ll just tell you it's free to you 
to speer, and it’s free to me to answer, or no — Gude I 
canna say mnckle o’ Rob, piuir chield , ill I wanna say 
o’ him, for, forby' that he’s my cousin, we’re coming 
near his am country, and there may be ane o’ his gilhes 
ahint every whin bush, for what I ken — \nd if ye’ll be 
guided by my advice, the less ye speak about him, or 
where i e are gaun, or what we are gaun to do, we ’ll be 
the mair likely to speed us in our errand. For it s hi e 
we may fa’ in wa’ some o’ his unfreends — there are e’en 
ower mony o’ them about — and his bonnet sits even on 
his brow yet for a’ that , but I doubt they ’ll be upsides 
■wi’ Rob at the last — air day or late day, the fox’s hide 
finds aye the flayang knife.’ 

‘I wall certainly,’ I rephed, ‘be entirely guided by 
y our expenence. ’ 

‘Right, Mr Osbaldistonc — nght. Bat I maun speak 
to this gabbhng sky1e too, for baims and fnles speal at 
the Cross what the\ hear at the ingle side. — D ye hear, 
you, Andrew — what ’s yonr name’ — Fairsenace I’ 

Andrew, who at the last rebuff had fallen a good way 
behind, did not choose to acknowledge the summons. 

‘Andrew, ye scoundrel'’ repeated Mr Jarvac, ‘here, 
sir ' here ' ’ 

‘Here is for the dog,’ said Andrew, coming up 
sulkily 

‘I’ll gie you dog’s wages, ye rascal, if ye dmna attend 
to what I say t’ye — A\e are gaun into the Hielands a 
bn’ 

‘I judged as muckle,’ said Andrew 

‘ Hand your peace, ye knave, and hear what I have to 
say till ye — We are gaun a bit into the Hielands * 

‘A''e tauld me sae already,’ rephed the incomgible 
Andrew 

‘ I ’ll break your head,’ said the Bailie, rising in wrath, 
‘if ye dmna hand your longue.’ 


usquebaugh gels uppermost See ye neither meddle 
nor mak, nor gie nae offence vn’ that clavenng tongue 
o’ yours, but Icep a calm sough, and let ilka cock 
fight his am battle.’ 

‘Muckle needs to tell me that,’ said Andrew, con 
temptuously, ‘as if I had never seen a Hielandrom 
before, and ken’d nae how to manage them. Nae mm 
alive can cmtlc up Donald better than mysell — I hae 
bought VI r them, sauld \n them, eaten wi’ them, dmcken 
wr’ them ’ 

‘Did ye ever fight vn’ them’’ said Mr Jarvie. 

‘A.a,na,’ answered Andrew, *I look care o’ that it 
wad lU hae set me, that am an artist and half a scholar 
to my trade, to be fighting amang a wheen kilted loons 
that dmna ken the name o’ a single herb or flower in 
braid Scols, let abee m the Latin tongue.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr Jarvre, ‘as ye wad keep either your 
tongue in your mouth, or y our lugs m your head (and y e 
might miss them, for as saucy members as they are), I 
charge ye to say nae word, gude or bad, that ye can 
weel get by, to onybody that may be m the Clachan. 
And ye’ll specially understand that ye’re no to be blecz 
ing and blasting about your master’s name and mine, or 
saying that this is Mr Bailie Nicol Jame o’ the Saut 
Market, son o’ the worthy Deacon Nicol Jame, that a’ 
body has heard about, and this is Mr Frank Oslial- 
distone, son of the managing partner of the great house 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham, in the City ’ 

‘ Enench said,’ answered Andrew — ‘ cneuch said 
What need ye think I wad be speaking about your 
names for? — I hae mony things o’ mair importance to 
speak about, I trow ’ 

‘It's thae very things of importance that I am feared 


for, ye blethenng goose , ye maunna speak ony thing, 
gude or bad, that ye can by any possibility help ’ 

‘If re dmna think me fit,’ replied Andrew, in a huff, 
'to speak hke ilher folk, gic me ray wages and mv board 
wages, and I'se gae back to Glasgow — There’s sma’ 
sorrow at our parting, as the auld mear said to the 


broken cart.’ 


(From Reh Roy') 


Chetiefal dime vat, sfeer ait- tm/reends, tnenUM. a calm 
sough qtuet, cntHe ncUc, dmcken, drant, mcar,-nast 
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David Deans and BartoUne Saddletree 

‘These arc little timcs—hittle times, Mr Deans, when 
the people take the poiicr of life and death out of the 
hards o*' thi- rightful magistrate into their am rongh gnp 
1 am of opinion, and so I believe vnll Mr Crossmjloof 
and the Pnva Council, that this rising in efieir of war, 
to take anaj the liA. of a repneied man, will prove little 
better than perduelhon ’ 

‘ If 1 hadna that on m\ mind whilk is ill to l)car, Mr 
‘'addktn.c,' said Deans, ‘I nad make bold to dispute 
that point \u \ou 

‘ Hon could sou dispute what ’s plain law , man’ ’ said 
Saddletree, somewhat conlemptuotislj , ‘there’s no a 
callant that e’er earned a pod wi’ a process m’t, but will 
tell vou that perdudhon is the wnrst and niaist vanilent 
kind of treason, being an open coniocating of the king’s 
h-p^e-, against his aiithonU {mair especiall) m arms, and 
h\ touk of drum to haith whilk acccssones mj ecn and 
lugs bore witness), and muckle warsc than lese mnjest), 
or the concealment of a treasonable purpose — It wanna 
bear a di pute, neighbour ’ 

‘ Dm It w ill, though,’ retorted Douce Davae Deans , 
‘I tdl je It will bear a dispute— I never like jour 
cauld, li>gal, formal doctrines, neighbour Saddletree I 
baud unco little bj the Parliament House, since the 
awfu’ downfall of the hopes of honest folk that followed 
the f evolution ’ 

‘ Bui ivliat wad 3c liae had, Mr Deans?’ said Saddle 
trst iinpalicntl) <hdna )e get bauh libertv and con- 
sci n^c made fast, anal settled b) tailue on 30U and >our 
heirs for eitr’’ 

• 'fr Saddktrcc ’ retorted Deans, ' I ken )c are one of 
ihove that arc wise after the manner of this world, and 
that VC hand v rur part and Cast in 5011: portion, \vi’ the 
lang htails and lang gowns, and keep wath the smart 
witli'-patcd lav 3ers of tins our land— ^\ car) on the dark 
nad dolcfu cast ifiat iho) hac gien this unhapp) king 
dom V hen tlicir I, lack hands of defection were clasped 
in tfie red hands of our sworn niurthcrcrs when those 
who had numbemd the lowers of our 7ion, and marked 
the b ilwarks of Ueformanon, saw their hope turn into a 
srire and their rejoicing into weeping ’ 

I c nna understand tliie, iicighliour, answered Saddle 
tree ‘I am an linnet Prcshvlerian of the Kirk of 
^co'hnd, and stand bv her nnd the General Asscmbl), 
-n 1 the due ahnmistration of justice h) the fifteen Lords 

0 See loa and the five I-ords o’ Justician ’ 

‘Gut upon )e, Mr Saddletree” exclaimed David, 
who in "n opportonit) of giving his tcMimonr on the 

1 rences and backshdings of the land, forgot for a moment 
his own domestic calatmt>_‘oiit upon )our General 
\s cn.blv, and the hack o’ m) hand to vour Court o’ 
‘wvwon hat IS the tanc but a waefu’ bunch o’ cauld 
rlL pro'’« o-e 'nd ministers that sate Iiicn and warm 
’vheo tlm pcr^c ulcil remnant were warstling wi’ hunger, 

1 w eld v ml fear of death, and danger of fire and sw ord', 
wmrti V tt brae sides, jwat haggs and flow mosscs, and 

V ’ bluelrottlc flees m 

~ t- n of ruiis'iine, to take the pii'pds and places of Iwltcr 
(>V-.ofth'n tint -nne-sM, and tc^iM and fought, 
endu', 1 ,, t pnum house and transportation bevond 
'-'V - \ Unnv b I c there s o’ tin m '—And for rour 

o /in — ^ 


s f'rt’neral Assemblv,’ 

V M . w ree intemip mg him, ‘and let them char 
tt TV ih-V kens them , but a, for the Wds o’ ‘Session 


forb) that the) arc m) next door neighbours, I would 
have )e ken, for )our am regulation, that to raise scan 
dal anent them, avhilk is termed to mui miir again them, 
IS a crime j;/r generis, — sin generis, Mr Deans — ken ye 
what that amounts to ? ’ 

‘ I ken little o' the language of Antichnst,’ said Deans , 
‘and I care less than little what carnal courts may call 
the speeches of honest men And as to munnur again 
them. It 's what a’ the folk that loses their pleas, and 
nine tenths o' them tliat win them, mil be gey sure to be 
guilt) in Sae I wad hae )e ken that I baud a’ )our 
gkeg longued advocates, that sell their knowledge for 
pieces of silver— and )oiir worldly wise judges, that wall 
gie three da)S of hearing in presence to a debate about 
the peehngof an ingan, and no ae half hour to the gospel 
teslimon)— as legalists and formalists, countenancing by 
sentences, nnd quirks, and cunning terras of law, the 
late begun courses of national defections— union, tolera- 
tion, patronages, and Yerastian prelatic oaths As for 

the soul and bod) killing Court o’ Justiciary ’ 

The habit of considering his life as dedicated to bear 
testimony in behalf of what he deemed the suffenng and 
deserted cause of true religion, had sw ept honest Dav id 
along with it thus far , but w ith the mention of the cnminal 
court, the recollection of the disastrous condition of his 
daughter rushed at once on his mind , he stopped short 
m the midst of his triumphant declamation, pressed his 
hands against his forehead, and remained siIenL 

(From The litnrt e/ Midhthton ) 

A »///<• ticklish /ec^, bag, tap , imlzie eniafl, enuldn/t, 
cold, JDUg, iiKe, hire, /erfy besides, quid ingan 
omoD ’ 

Jennie Deans and Queen Oaxoline 
The queen seemed to acqniesce, and the duke made 
a signal for Jcanie to advance from the spot vihere 
she had hitherto remained, watching countenances which 
were too long accustomed to suppress all apparent signs 
of emotion, to come) to her an) interesting intelligence 
Her majest) could not help smiling at the awestruck 
manner in which the quiet, demure figure of the little 
Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and )et more at 
the first sound of her broad northern accent But Jeanie 
hadavpice low and swecti) toned, an admirable thing 
in woman, and she besought ‘her Iedd)vliip to have 
pity on a poor misguided young creature,’ m tones so 
atfecting that, like the notes of some of her native songs 
provancial vailgant) was lost in pathos ' 

‘Stand up, young woman,’ said the queen, but in a 
kind tone, ‘ and tell me what sort of a barbarous people 
vour coumrv folk are, where child murtler is become so 
common as to require the restraint of law, like yours ’ 

‘If )oiir Icdd)ship pleases,’ answered Jennie, ‘there 
arc monv places besides Scotland wliere mothers are 
unkiml to their am ilcsli and blood ' 

It must be obsened that the disputes between 
Geop ir and rrevlenck, Pnnee of Wales, were then 
at the highest, and that the good natured part of the 
public laid the blame on the queen She coloured 
iighl), and darted a glance of the most penetrating 
character, first at Jcanie, and then at the duke Both 
sustained it unmoved , Jeame from total unconsciousness 
of the offence she had given, and the duke from his 
tiahilual composure But in his heart he thought, ‘ My 
unlnck) froU’gh has mih this luckless aaswer shot dead 
bj a kind of vdvance medic), her onl) hope of success ’ ’ 
Lad) Suffolk, good humourcdl) and skilfullv, inter 
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posed in this aukward crisis. ‘Von should tell this 
ladv,’ she said to Jeanie, ‘the particular causes tvhich 
render this crime common in your countrv ’ 

‘Some thinks it’s the Kirk session — that is — it’s the 
— ^it’s the cutty stool, if your leddyship pleases,’ said 
Jeanie, looking, down and courtestang 

‘The what’’ said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase 
was new, and ivho besides nas rather deaf 

‘ That ’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it please 
your leddyship,’ answered JeamCj ‘for light life and con 
^ersatIon, and for breaking the «e\enth command ’ Here 
she raised her eyes to the duke, saw his hand at his 
chm, and, totally unconsaous of what she had said out 
of joint, gave double effect to the innuendo by stopping 
short and look ng embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired hkc a covenng party, 
which, hating interposed bctwuct their retreating fnends 
and the enemy, hate suddenly dra vn on themscltes a fire 
unexpectediv severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle 
to himself, there goes another shot, and she has hit 
with both barrels right and left ' 

Indeed the duke had himself his share of the con 
fusion, for, having acted as master of ceremonies to this 
innocent offender, he felt much m the arcumstanccs of 
a country squire, who, batang mtroduced his spaniel mto 
a well appom'ed drawmg room, is doomed to witness 
the disorder and damage which arises to china and to 
dress gowns, in consequence of its untimely frolics 
Jeanie’s last chance hit, boweter, obliterated the lU 
impression which had arisen from the first, for her 
majesty had not so lost the feelings of a wife in those 
of a queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at the expense 
of ‘her good Suffolk.' She turned towards the Duke of 
Argyle with a smile, which marked that she cnjoied the 
triumph, and obsened, ‘The Scotch are a rigidly moral 
people ’ Then, again applying herself to Jeanie, she 
asked how she had travelled up from Scotland 
‘Upon m\ foot mosth, madam,’ was the reply 
‘ \Miat, all that immense way upon foot ’ How far 
can you walk in a day’’ 

‘ Five and twenty miles and a bittock ’ 

‘And a what’’ said the queen, looking towards the 
Duke of Argyle 

‘ And about five miles more,’ replied the duke. 

‘I thought I was a good walker,’ said the queen, ‘but 
this shames me sadly ’ 

‘Mat your leddyohip never hae sae weary a heart 
that te canna be sensible of the weariness of the limbs,’ 
said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the duke , it ’s the first 
thing she has said to the purpose 

‘And I didna just a’thegither wnlk the haill wmy 
neither, for I had whiles the cast of a cart , and I had 
the cast of a horse from Fern bridge — and divers other 
easements,’ said Jeanie, cutpng short her story, for she 
observed the duke made the sign he had fixed upon 
‘ \yith all these accommodations,’ answered the queen, 

' you must have had a ven fatigumg-joumev, and, I fear, 
to little purpose , since, if the king were to pardon your 
sister, in all probability it would do her little good, for 
I suppose vour people of Edinburgh would bang her out 
of spile.’ 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the duke. 
But he fras wrong The shoals on which Jeanie had 
touched in this dehcate conversation lay underground, 


and were unknown to her ; this rock was abo\ e water, 
and she-avoided iL 

‘ She was confident,’ she said, ‘ that baith town and 
country wad rejoice to see his majesty taking com 
passion on a pmor unfriended creature.’ 

‘ His majesty has not found it so in a late instance,’ 
said the queen , ‘ but I suppose my lord duke would 
advise him to be guided by the votes of the rabble them- 
selves, who should be hanged and who spared? ’ 

‘Ko, madam,’ said the duke, ‘ but I would advise his 
majesty to be guided by his own feehngs, and those of 
his roval consort , and then I am sure punishment will - 
only attach itself to gudt, and even then with cautions 
reluctance.’ 

‘ Well, my lord,’ said her majestv, ‘ all these fine 
speeches do not convince me of the propnety of so soon 
show mg any mark of favour to your — I suppose I must 
I not say rebellions’ — but, at least, your very disaffected 
and intractable metropohs Mhy, the whole nation is 
in a league to screen the savage and abomimble 
murderers of that unhappy man , otherwise, how is 
it possible but that, of so many perpeirators, and en 
gtiged m so public an action for such a length of time, 
one at least must have been recognised’ Even this 
wench, for aught I can tell, may be a depository of the 
secreL — Hark yon, young vvoman, had you anv fnends 
engaged in the Porteons mob ? ’ 

‘No, madam,’ answered Jeanie, happy that the ques 
tion was so framed that she could, with a good con 
science, answer it in the negative 
‘But I suppose,’ continued the queen, ‘if you were 
possessed of such a secret, you would hold it a matter 
of conscience to keep it to yourself’’ 

‘I would pray to be directed and guided what was 
the line of duty, madam,’ ansvrered Jeanie 

‘\es, and lake that \ hich suited your own inclinv 
tions,’ replied her majesty 

‘If it like vou, madam,’ said Jeanie, ‘I would hae 
gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of John 
Porteons, or any other unhappv man in his condition , 
but I might lawfullv doubt how far I am called upon 
to be the avenger of his blood, though it mav liecome 
the civul magistrate to do so He is dead and gaen 
to his place, and they that have slain him must answer 
for their am acL But my sister, my pmr sister, Effie, 
still lives, though her days and hours are numbered ' 
She still lives, and a word of the king’s mouth might 
restore her to a brol en hearted luld man, that never 
m bis daily and nightlv exercise forgot to pray that his 
majesty might be blessed with a long and prosperous 
reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his postentv, 

[ might be established in righteousness O madam, if 
ever ye kend what it was to sorrow for and with a 
sinmng and a suffenng creature, whose mind is sae 
tossed that she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have 
I some compassion on our misery ' — Save an honest house 
I from dishonour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years 
of age, from an carlv and dreadful death ! Alas ' it 
I IS not when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves 
I that we think on other people’s suffenngs. Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are for nghting 
our am wrongs and fighting our am battles But when 
I the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the bodv — 
and seldom mav it visit your leddyship — and when the 
I hour of death comes, that comes to high and low — ^lang 
and late may it be yours I— Oh, my leddy, then it isna 
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tcli:* t'-' h e time for ourselves, 'but ^^hat ue hue dune 
for o bcr'i tl ■’t ^vc tliiid on must pleasnnll) And the 
liiouj'it-, tlut \t hac intenencd to spare the puir thing’s 
life v-ill be succlcr in tint hoar, come when it nia\, 
tJian if u V o'd of )o r mouih could hang the liaill 
I’onco -5 mob at ll e lad of -e low ' 

Tear follou'-d tear doun Teanie’s cheets, as, her 
frateri'S jlot lUg an I r^uia cring aaith ciuotion, she pleaded 
har isicr s cause ualh a pathos a\h ch v as at once simple 
and solemn. 

‘ This I' eloquence,’ said her majestv to the Duke of 
_• q onng \ omaii,’ she continued, addressing 
Itrv-lf to jeanie, ' 1 cannot grant a jiardon to jour 
5 , ter— lijl a on 'hall not uanl mj as arm intercession 
vilh hi= majestj Take this houfcuife case ’ she con 
tinned, putting a small embroidered ncctlle case into 
jiinifs hands, ‘do not open it now, but at }our 
hi^urc— qou will find something in it which will remind 
sou that jou have had an inters lew with Queen 
Caroline ’ 

Jcanie, hasang her suspicions thus confirmesl, dropped 
on her knees, and would base expanded herself in 
p-atKude , hut the duke, s\ho was upon thorns lest she 
should sav more or less than just enough, touched his 
cliin once more. 

‘Our hu’-inc'S is, I tlnnk, ended for the present, mj 
lord duke,' said the fiucen, 'and I trust, to jour satis 
faction llcre'ftcr I hope to see jour grace more 
frequcntls bo Ii at Riclimond and St James’s — Come, 
Lads ''ti'Toll , s e must wish his grace good morning ’ 

Thes csclnngcd their pitting rcicrenccs, and the 
did c, so soon as llic ladies had tumeal their backs, 
as IS ed Jeame to n'c from the ground, and conducted 
her had tliroogh the aicnue, a Inch she trod with the 
feeling of one i lio walks in her sleep 

(From Thf II tart a/ liltdlelltart ) 
Cr'tx sit /, the stool of rcp'nuno; , small bn, riurmriitr 

l-!p- 

Mec Doda on her Neighbours 
if he had ohsened for the first time these new 
objects, he said to Mistress Dods in an indifTcrcnt 
tone '\ou haec got some gaj new neighbours jondcr, 
mi Irc's ' 

‘Nri ld> irs ' 'aid Meg, her wrath beginning to arise, 
a' It ab ass did upon anj allusion to this sore subject — 
‘^c nrai ca them neighbours, if je like — but the dcil 
/I u aw a wi' the rci„hliourbood for Meg D lets *' 

'1 ippo" ’said Tsrrcl, as if he did n<H observe her 
ihqiVi u ‘(Pat jondcr is the I oa tio el thej told 
me of’ 

‘ The I ox ” said Meg ‘ I am sure it is the fox that 
lea' oT j’ nn geese —I might 'hut up house, 

Mai ter I ranci' if it was the thing I hied hj — me that 
li't t'fn a o ir g nllefoll >■ baims, an I gicn them snaps 
eRd £ 1 , r In run man* of them v i' mj am hand ' TTicy 
vra ' 1 -e a me father’s r tree ti’ doeen and 'moor 
me Iv n-c tl c wad hac gien a ho Idle a piece to haee 
I rwiped II np — 1 rt ihce could a’ link out their fiftj 
0 uied< c-er h-ad to Iwgg a hot Ic at the A\cll jonder 
drl mcJle they hae made o’t— the banknipt Iiodj, 
S„' h- Iwvwn, haena paid them a Ina t>ee of four 
rime tim’ 

r , n .1 reva, I thin’, if the M ell b**came so jimous 

fo' m ea-r I m ,a,c gcntlrirm co,.ld have done tras 
to to , e e eu t’"e pi -e ce 

‘Mr jnes'ci ‘ I am n e Quaker. I avo* Maistcr 


rrancie, and I nee-er heard of alevnfe that turned 
preacher, except Luckic Buchan in the west And if 
I avere to preach, I think I haae raair the spirit of a 
Scotlishwoman than to preach m the aerj room they 
hae been dancing in Uka night m the week, Saturdaj 
itscli not excepted, and that till Iw al o’clock at night 
Ka, na, Maister Francie, I leave the like o’ that to 
■Mr Simon Clhatterlv, as thej ca’ the bit prclatical 
spng of divinitj from the towm j'onder, that plajs 
at cards and dances six dal's in the aaeek, and on 
the seventh reads the Common Prajer book in the 
ball room, with Tam Simson, the drunken barber, for 
his clerk ’ 

‘ I think I ha\c heard of Mr Cdiatterlj,’ said Tjrrel 
‘ \ e ’ll he thinking o’ the sermon he has pnnted,’ said 
the angrj dame, ‘ w here he compares their nastj puddle 
of a well jondcr to the pool of Bethesda, like a foul 
mouthed, fieecliing feather headed fule as he is 1 He 
should liae kend that the place got a’ its fame m the 
limes of Black Poperj , and though thej* pal it in St 
Ronan’s name, I ’ll never believ e for one that the 
honest man had onj* hand in it , for I hae been 
tell d hj* anc that suld ken, that he w as nac Roman, 
but onlj a Cuddic, or Culdee, or such like — But will 
je not take anither dish of tea, Maisler Prancie? and 
a wee bit of the diet loaf, raisetl wi’ mt am fresh 
butter, Maister Francie? and no wi’ greasj kitchen fee, 
like the seedcake down al the confechoner’s j'onder, 
that has as monj dead flees as canej in it Set him 
np for confectioner ! M’l’ a pcnniw orth of lye meal, and 
anither of Irjncle, and twa or three canej seeds, I 
\all make belter confections than ever cam out of his 
oven ’ 

‘I have no doubt of inat, Mrs Dods,’ said the guest , 
‘and I onlj wash to know how these new comers were 
able to establish themselves against a house of such good 
reputation and old standing as yours? — It was the aartucs 
of the mineral, I dare say , but how came the waters to 
recover a character all at once, mistress?’ 

‘ 1 dinna ken, sir — they used to be thought good for 
naetbing, but here and there for a puir bodj’s baim, that 
had gotten the cruells, and could not afford a penmw orth 
I of salts. But my Leddj Penelojie Penfeather had fa’en 
ill, It’s like, as nac other bodj had ever fell ill, and sae 
she was to be cured some gate nacbody wais ever cured, 
which was naelhing mair Ilian was reasonable — and my 
leddj, ye ken, has wat at wull, and has a’ the wase folk 
out from Edinburgh at her house at Windjwva’s yonder, 
which It IS her leddjsliip’s will and pleasure to call Air 
castle — and they has c a’ their dificrent turns, and some 
can clink verses, wi’ their talc, as weel as Rob Burns 
or Allan Ramsay — and some nn up lull and down dale, 
1 napping the chucky stancs to pieces wi’ hammers, like 
sac monj road makers run daft — thej saj it is to see how 
the warld was made ’ — and some that plaj on all manner 
of ten stringed instruments — and aw been sketching souls, 
that ja: may see perched like craws on every craig in 
the country, e’en working at jour am trade, Maister 
Francie , forhj men that had lieen m foreign parts, or 
said ihcj had Iieen there, whilk is a* ane, ye ken, and 
mavlic twa or three draggle tailed misses, that wear mj 
Iwddj Penelope’s follies when she has dune wi’ them, as 
her queans of maids wear her second hand clavthes So, 
after her Icddeship's happj recovery as thev ca’d it, 
down cam (he had tribe of wild geese, and settled by 
the Well, to dmc thereout on the bare grund, like a 
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Tvheen tinklers, and they had sangs, and tunes, and 
healths, nae doubt in praise of the fountain, as they ca’d 
the AA ell, and of Leddy Penelope Penfeather , and, lastlj, 
they behosed a’ to take a solemn bumper of the spring, 
which, as I am tauld, made unco havoc amang them or 
they wan hame, and this the> ca’d Picknick, and a 
plague to them ! And sae the jig was begun after her 
leddyshtp’s pipe, and mony a madmeasure has been danced 
sm’syne , fordown cam masons and mnrgeon makers, and 
preachers and player-folk, and Episcopalians and Melho 
dists, and fool-, and fiddlers, and Papists and pie bakers, 
and doctor^ and dnigstcrs , by the shop folk, that sell 
trash and trumpery at three pnccs — and so up got the 
l)onn> neu Well, and down fell the honest auld town 
of St Ronan’s, whereblvthe decent folk had been heart 
some eneogh for monj a dav before ony o’ them were 
Ixm, or onj sic vapouring fanne, kittled in their cracked 
’ (From S/ Rattan t ifalL) 

Sme^r smother , heddU^ a small coin , Luchic Bachan a trades- 
mans wife^ho founded an apocalj-ptical sect to Ayrshire m 1784, 
JUfcktn^f whiniDf; ^ai put, htickett/(tf dripping iht crtulh 
scrofula knocking , ckuJcy xinnes^ pebbles a uduen a 

lo of, besides kail whole , makers of wry 

faces or gnmacei kittled^ brought to birth (as b> a c:il), 

Lockharts Lt/e e/ Sceit one of the great biographies in the 
Unguage (1837-38 and cd- 10 toIs. 1639X bas been supplemented 
bi the publication of Scott*s ^ottrytal (1E90) and his Lct*trs (2 vols. 
i£ 93). There are also condensed editions of the Life by Lockhart 
part of the ongimd Lif-, telling the storj of Soott s b. t da>s and 
dcathjwxllbefound Wowatp3ge255 Pcferencenu> alsobemade 
to the shorter Lives by George Gilffllaa (1873) FL H Hutton (1879) 
C D yoage(t888), I^fcssor Samtsburj (1897) and H Hudson 
(1900), to Srr Francis Dojles essay on Scott (1S77) to Robert 
ChamVrtt s Jllmiraitonx c/ iJu Autkar <>/ Waro’lfy (1822), and lo 
Hogg s Dainfxitc Mat nerx nnd Prf^ie Lt/e c/ Str IPalter Scett 
(1834). There is a G e w nan Life b> Else (1864) and more than one 
German translation of the novels, of se v er a l French translations 
most are not good. Editions of Scott s wotki are innumerable. It 
should be added that Scott s debt tras finally d-a ed off after bis 
death out of tne value of the copjmghts in the publisher s hands 
The following is a list of the dates of th» pnnapal works Tkt 
Jlcrdcr Minxirclsji recognised more and more as hanng contained 
the germs of much of his best work m prose and verse (first two 
volumes, 1802) Tk La- 0/ ikt Last Minstrel (1E05) JMarmien 
(iBoS) The L^ndy cf the Lake (yZid) PakeSr The Bridal 

cf Tnennain (1813) The Life cf S'sefi with an edition of his 
m“Orks(i8i4), 1 / (bcgi^n at Ashesticl laid aside, discovered 
by accident finished and published in 1814) Introduction to 
Aiitt^uilies , Lard of the Isles Gr^ Manuennff and The 

Antiquary (1815) The Black Daearf and Old Mortality (i 8 ji 9 » 
r oh Boy and The Heart ef MicHothtaii (1818) The Bride of 
Lammsmtocr and The Legend of l^lontrose (18x9) Tx^nhoe, 
The Monastery and The Allot (1820) Kenzhvorik (1821) The 
Pirate^ The FoHunes of Li^el and Perml of the Peak (1822), 
Quentin DunvardtyZi'^ , St Reman x ]Pellsin^Redgaun*lei{\Zx^ 
The Betrothed and The Talisman (1825) IVoodxlo k (1826) The 
Lfe of Kafoleon Buenafarte (9 vols- 1827) Tne Tsvo Drovers^ 
The Highland Widen , and The Suryytnfx Daughter (1827) Tales 
ef a Grandfather (iSsS-^o), The Fair Matd of Perth (182E) Anne 
ef Geiersietn (1829}, Letters on Demonology and WiUheraft 
The Doom ef De v e r g ci l, and AueJundrane (1830) Count Rehert 
ef Pans and Castle Dangerous (1 83^). 

The extent of Scott s mfTuence on htcrature, English and foreign, 
can hardlj be calculated. Much of it was transient, and bis irmfa 
tors v.ere often inechamcal, especially m England and Germany 
Bat in France the example of Scott x^’as followed wiJi more 
freedom, much as Scott himself had followed Goethe, the Tnree 
Musketeers and Lotre^Dame de Parts being works of genms, 
are nearer lo Scott than the romances which copied him more 
dtJs^h 

The reader is referred to the sections in this volume or InyoL IT 
on Lockhart, Tajlor (of ^<o^w^dlX * 3 Ionk Lc»ns M Cne jeffrej, 
Leyden, Mana Edgeworth Joanna Baillie, WordsivoTth, 
vid others of ScoU • friends and contemporan-^s 

W P KCR. 


Robert Sontlicj 

was born at Bnstol on 12th August 1774, the son 
of Robert Southe>, an unluck} linen-draper, his 
mother, who likewise came of good old yeoman 
ancestT}, was a bnght, sweet-tempered woman, 
who ‘could whistle like a blackbird.’ Much of 
his lonelj childliood was passed with his mother’s 
half-sister, a nch, genteel old maid who haled 
noise and matrimonv, and had a passion for 
cleanliness and the drama. With her he saw 
man} pla}S, read Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Hoole’s Tasso and Ariosto, the Faene 
Qtieaie, Pope’s Homer, and Sidne}'’s Arcadia j 
and he himself scnbbled thousands of verses He 
had meanwhile had four schoolmasters, and m 
1788 was placed b} an uncle, the Rev Herbert 
Hill, at Westminster There Picart’s Religious 
Ceremonies led him ‘to conceive a design of 
rendenng ever} m}tholog} the basis of a narra- 
tive poem there he formed lifelong fnendships , 
and thence in 1792 he was ev'pelled for writing 
an article against flogging m a school magazine. 
Next} ear he entered Balliol College vvath a view 
to taking orders He went up to Oxford a Repub- 
lican, his head full of Rousseau and ‘ Werther,’ his 
relipous pnnciplcs shaken b} Gibbon , and he left 
It in 1794 a Unitarian, having learnt a little swim 
ming and a little boating, and ingrained his very 
heart with Epictetus At Oxford in June 1794 he 
had a vasit firom Colcndge, who infected him with 
his dream of a ‘ Pantisocrac} * on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. The Pantisocrats required waves, 
and wives were forthcoming in three Miss Fnekers 
of Bnstok The eldest, Sara, fell to Coleridge , the 
second, Edith, to Southc} , and !Mar}, the third, 
to Robert Lovell, who wath Southe} in 1794 pub 
lished a booklet of poems, and died two }ears 
afterwards penniless Tlie Pantisocrats further 
more required mone}, and mone} was not forth- 
coming , so, having tned medicine, and been 
sickened fa} the dissecting-room, having been 
turned out of doors b} his indignant aunt, havang 
lectured wath some success, and having on the 
14th November 1795 secretly marned his Edith, 
Southe} started the same da} on a six months’ 
vasit to Lisbon, where his uncle was chaplain to 
the British factor}, and there laid the founda- 
tion of his profound knowledge of the literatures 
and histoiy of the Peninsula. He returned lo 
England to tqke up law, but reading Coke was to 
him ‘ threshing straw , ’ so after sundry migrations 
— ^Westbury near Bnstol, Burton near Chnstcburch, 
Lisbon again for a twelvemonth (1800-1), and 
Ireland (a bncf secretar} ship to its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), wath intervals of London — in 
September 1803 be settled at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
in the Lake Countiy The Colendges vv ere there 
alrcadv, and thither came Mrs Lovell three 
households were to rest on Southey’s shoulders 
His school friend Wynn allowed him £\(xs a 
vear from 1796 till 1807, when a (Sovemment 
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fames, who regarded only one side of the question ’ 
The poem is indeed a miserable pierformance, 
harmless from its %ery inanity Full of the same 
political sentiments and ardour, Southey composed 
his epic, Joa}i of Arc, displaying some boldness of 
imagination, but diffuse in st>le and in parts in- 
coherent. In imitation of Dante, the 50ung poet 
conducted his heroine in a dream to the abodes of 
departed spints, and dealt verj freely -with the ‘ mur- 
derers of mankind,’ from Nimrod the mightj hunter 
down to the nctor of Agmcourt In the second 
edition of the poem, published in 1798, the Maid’s 
vision with everj-thmg miraculous was omitted 
\Vhile in Portugal, Southe) finished his second 
epic, Thalaba, Ihe Destroyer, a pseudo Arabian 
fiction not ■mthout beauty and magnificence. The 
■verse is irregular and unrhjmied, but not lacking 
in power and rhythmical harmony, though in so 
long a poem the peculiar charm vanishes and the 
metre, like the redundant descnptions, becomes 
•neansome. The metre accords well \nth the 
subject, and is, as Southey said, ‘the Arabesque 
ornament of an Arabian tale’ Southey-’s greatest 
poem. The Curse of Kehama, has much m common 
with Thalaba, but is in rhyme With characteristic 
egotism, he prefixed to Kehama a declaration that 
he would not change a syllable or measure for any- 
body Kehama is a Hindu rajah, who like Faust 
obtains and tnfles with supernatural power , and 
his suSiciently startling adventures give scope for 
Southey^’s too generous amplitude of description 
*The story' is founded,’ as Sir Walter Scott put it, 
‘upon the Hindu mythology, the most gigantic, 
cumbrous, and extravagant system of idolatry to 
which temples were ever erected The scene is 
alternately Laid m the terrestnal paradise — under 
the sea — in the heaven of heavens — and in hell 
Itself The pnncipal actors are a man who 
approaches almost to omnipotence , another 
labounng under a strange and fearful maledic- 
tion, which exempts him from the ordinary' Laws of 
nature , a good genius, a sorceress, and a ghost, 
vvath several Hindustan deities of different ranks 
The only' being that retains the usual attnbutes of 
humanity is a female, who is gifted with immor- 
ality at the close of the piece.’ Some of the 
scenes in this strangely magnificent dieatre of 
horrors are desenbed w ith unquestionable pow er , 
Scott said that the account of the approach of the 
mortals to Padalon, the Indian Hades, quoted 
below, was equal in grandeur to any passage he 
had ever read. Kehama is almost oppressively 
Hmdu, as Hinduism was understood by a labonous 
student who sought to omit nothing he had read 
that was charactenstic in land or people. But the 
Oncntalism of Southey, Moore, and most of their 
contemporaries was essentially' artifiaal and facti- 
tious RoHenck, the Last of the Goths, is a dignified 
and pathetic poem, though liable also to the charge 
of redundancy 

Southey’s laureate-poems, Carmen Tntnnphale 
>(1814) and The Vision of Judgment (1821), pro- 
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voked much ndicule at the time, and would have 
passed into utter obhv'ion if Byron had not pub 
lished another Vision of Judgment — a profane but 
powerful satire that gave the laureate a merciless 
and witty castigation According to Sir Leslie 
Stephen, Byron’s Vision of Judgment is mbre 
reverent as well as more witty than Southey’s, in 
which we have ‘the quaintest of all illustrations of 
the transition of intense respectability' into some- 
thing very like blasphemy’ Some of his youth- 
ful ballads were extremely popular His Losd 
William, Mary the Maid of tl(c Inn, The Well 
of St Keyne, and The Old Woman of Berkeley 
were the delight of young readers a century ago, 
and are yet eminently readable. He loved to 
sport vvath subjects of diablerie , and one satincal 
piece of this land. The Devils Thoughts, the joint 
production of Southey and Colendge, was long 
believed to be the work of Porson or of other 
more or less likely authors The ongmal notion 
of the piece (not without parallels m Dunbar, Ben 
Jonson, and others) w’as Southey’s, but the greater 
part of the most piquant verses were Colendge’s , 
at least one of them has passed into a proverb 
He saw a cottage with a double coach house, 

A cottage of gentility , 

And the deni did gnn, for his darling sin 
Is pnde that apes humility 

Scott read Madoc, and thnee re-read it with , 
increasing admiration , Charles James Fox read 
It aloud wnth joy to an adminng arcle , Dean 
Stanley was an ardent admirer of Southey’s , 
and Cardinal Manning contrasts Samson Agonistes 
with Thalaba, all to the advantage of the'* later 
poet But there was nobody who believed more 
confidently in Southey’s immortality' than Southey 
himself, who quite agreed with a critic in holding 
that Madoc was the best English poem since 
Paradise Lost On the other hand, Macaulay in 
1830 expressed a doubt whether ‘fifty years hence 
Mr Southey’s poems will be read,’ and the doubt 
has been amply justified , probably no poet so 
well known by' name is so little known by his 
jjoetry TTiere are, of course, some short e.xcep 
tions — the ‘ Holly Tree,’ ‘ Battle of Blenheim,’ 

‘ Stanzas written in my Library,’ the ‘Old Woman’ 
named above, and perhaps a dozen more, in- 
cluding ‘ those in vvhicli Southey a'ppears as poet- 
laureate to the devil’ His ballads arc better, in 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s opinion, than the Ingoldsby 
legends, because they arc less v'ulgar and less 
elaborately funny', and they are read still But 
the ‘Simorg,’ the ‘ Glendov eers,’ ‘Mohareb’ — how 
many can localise these creations of Southey’s 
Muse? His epics repel, not so much by prolixity 
or by their irregular, sometimes rhymeless metres, 
os by' the unreality of their fact and fancy They 
remind us of scene-paintings , and a scene-painting 
ev en by Roberts w ill fetch next to nothing in the 
auction-room With Southey’s prose it is otherwise 
He vvTote out of the fullness of knowledge, for 
something more than the mere sake of writing. 
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and his ^\as that rarest gift of good pure English 
Yet even here he wote far too much, and was 
often unhappy in his choice of subjects One 
book alone by him, the Life of Nelson, belongs 
to universal literature. It rose into instant and 
universal fav'our, and is still considered as one 
of our standard popular biographies Unhappily 
Its value IS rather hterarv than histoncal Pro 
fessor Laughton thus comments on it ‘The 
celebrated life by Southey, interesting as it 
alvvajs will be as a work of art, has no 
original value, but is a condensation of Clarke 
and McArthur’s ponderous work, dressed to 
catch the popular taste, and flavoured, with a 
ver>' careless hand, from the worthless pages of 
Hamson, from Miss Williams’s Manners and 
Opinions in the French Republic towards the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century, i 123-223, and 
from Captain Foote’s Vindication There is no 
doubt that Southey’s artistic skill gave weight and 
currency to the falsehoods of Miss \Wlliams, as it 
did to the trash of Hamson and the vnld fancies of 
Lady Hamilton’ But, spite of its jingoism and 
Its unfair abuse of the French, it remains a classic, 
because no biographer was ever more m sympathy 
with his hero or wrote more simply and directly 
Thackera> summed up ‘Southey’s politics are 
obsolete and his poetry dead , but his pnvate 
letters are worth piles of epics, and are sure to 
last among us as long as kind hearts like to 
s> mpathise with goodness and purity and upnght 
life’ Sir Leslie Stephen enjojs the letters, but 
not for that reason, and in spite of the fact that 
in them Southey ‘goes to the point at once like 
a good man of business, and cannot giv e the effect 
of leisurely and amused reflection.’ Sir Leslie 
finds Southey and his letters mteresting because 
he IS the most complete type of the man fitted by 
nature for the peculiar function of Imng by his 
pen, ‘which one must sorrowfully admit not to be 
the highest,’ for ‘the man who lives by his pen 
cannot expect to be on a pedestal beside the great 
philanthropists and prophets and statesmen ’ But 
again, Southey was of another opinion , he never 
doubted that he ‘could combine the professional 
author mth the inspired prophet,’ and so could 
divide his time and his literary production ‘with 
the absolute punctuality of a aty clerk.’ 

The Life of John Wesley, while leaving ample 
room for later biographers, was justly desenbed 
as the first book to bnng home to Englishmen in 
general a real sense of Wesley’s importance in 
English religious and social histor>' Southey also 
contributed a senes of Lives of Bntish Admirals 
to Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia Lander’s tribute 
to Southey is quoted at page 142 The Doctor 
contains, as Southey said, something of Tnstram 
Shandy, something of Rabelais, more of Mon- 
taigne, and a little of old Burton, yet its pre- 
dominant charactensiics are still his own It 
is a delightful book, a bedside book, though but 
a commonplace book in disguise, a collection of 


cunosities of literature ‘ vnth charming interludes 
when Southey is not tempted into too deliberate 
facetiousness ’ The gem of the Doctor is the 
story of ‘The Three Bears,’ and that immortal 
nursery-story is more likely to secure for Southey 
literary immortality than Madoc or Roderick 

The Hall of Glory 
A huge and massy pile — 

Massy it seemed, and yet with every blast 
As to Its rum shook There, porter fit. 

Remorse for ev er his sad vigils kept 

Pale, hollow eyed, emaaate, sleepless wretch, 

Inly he groaned, or, starting, wildly shneked. 

Aye as the fabnc, tottenng from its base. 

Threatened its fall — and so, expectant sUll, 

Lived m the dread of danger still delayed 
They entered there a large and lofty dome, 

O’er whose black marble sides a dim drear light 
^Struggled with darkness from the unfreqnent lamp 
Enthroned around, the hlurdcrers of Mankind — 
Monarchs, the great ! the glorious 1 the august 1 
Each beanng on his brow a crown of fire — 

Sat stem and silent Nimrod, he was there, 

First king, the mighty hunter , and that chief 
Who did belie his mother’s fame, that so 
He might be called young Ammon. In this court 
Casar was crowned — accursed libertiade , 

And he who murdered Tully, that cold villain 
Octavius — though the courtly minion’s lyre 
Hath hymned his praise, though Maro sung to him. 
And when death levelled to original clay 
The royal carcass. Flattery, fawning low , 

Fell at his feet, and worshipped the new god 
Titus was here, the conqueror of the Jews, 

He, the delight of humankind misnamed , 

Cmsars and Soldans, emperors and kmgs. 

Here were they all, all who for glory fought, 

Here m the Court of Glory, reaping now 
The meed they mented 

As gazing round, 

The Vii^m marked the miserable train, 

^ deep and hollow voice from one w enl forth 
‘ Thou who art come to view our punishment. 

Maiden of Orleans ! hither turn thine eyes , 

For I am he whose bloody victories 
Thy power hath rendered vam Lo 1 I am here. 

The hero conqueror of Agmeourt, 

Henry of England I ’ 

(From the Vijitra of the Maid of Orleaat in Joan e/Ara 

Night in the Desert. 

How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air , 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stam. 
Breaks the serene of heaven 
In full orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads. 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky 
How beautiful is night I 

Who, at this untimely hour, 

Wanders o’er the desert sands? 

No station is in view. 

Nor palm grove islanded amid the waste 
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The mother and her child. 

The widowed mother and the fatherless bo>. 

They, at thu untimely hour. 

Wander o’er the desert sands 

Alas ' the setting sun 
Saw Zcinah in her bliss, 

Hodeirah’s tvife beloved, 

The fruitful mother late. 

Whom, when the daughters of Arabia named. 

They wished their lot like hers 
She wanders o’er the desert sands 
A wretched widow now. 

The fruitful mother of so fair a race , 

Wth only one preserved. 

She wanders o'er the inldemess 

1 

No tear relieved the burden of her heart , 

Stunned with the heasT’ woe, she felt like one 
Half wakened from a midnight dream of blood 
Jlut sometimes, when the boj 
AVould wet her hand with tears, 

And, looking up to her fixed countenance. 

Sob out the name of Mother, then did she 
Utter a feeble groan 

At length, collecting, Zeinab turned her eyes 
To heaien, exclaiming ‘ Prais^ be the Lord ' 

He gai e, he takes aw a) ' 

The I-ord our God is good 1’ 

^ (Froin Thalatn ) 

Nearing' Padalon. 

Far other light than that of daj there shone 
Upon the travellers, entenng Padalon 
They, too, in darkness entenng on their way. 

But far before the car* 

A glow, as of a fiery furnace light, 
rnied all before them ’Twas a light that made 
Darkness itself appear 

A thing of comfort , and the sight, dismayed. 

Shrank mivard from the molten atmosphere 
Their ivay was through the adamantine rock 
\Vhich girt the world of woe on either side 
Its massive walls arose, and oserhead 
Arched the long passage , onvrard as they nde, 

With stronger glare the light around them spread — 
And, lo ' the regions dread — 

The world of woe before them opening wade, 

There rolls the fierj flood. 

Girding the realms of Padalon around 
A sea of flame, it seemed to be 
Sea without bound , 

For neither mortal nor immortal sigit 
Could pierce across through that intensest light 

(From Thi Citrst ^ Kefuttna ) 

Apostixjpbe to Love 
They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly. 

All others are but vanitj 
In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avance in the vaults of hell , 

Earthly these passions of the earth. 

They pensh where they had their birth 
But Lose Is indestructible 
Its holy flame for eser bumeth. 

From beaven it came, to heaven retumeth. 


Too oft on earth a troubled guest. 

At times deceived, at times oppressed. 

It here is tried and punfied. 

Then hath m heaven its perfect rest 
It foweth here ■with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

Oh ’ when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night. 

For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

An over payment of delight ? 

(From Tfu Curse ef Ktkama^ 

The King’s Eetmm. 

The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and samitar. 

And lawny skins awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth , 

The unaccustomed lace of humankind 
Confused him now — and through the streets he went 
With haggard mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed or bewaldered. All who met him turned, 

And wondered as he passed One slopped him short. 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 

In broken Gothic speech, the moon struck man 
To bless him. With a look of •vacancj, 

Rodenck received the alms , his wandenng eye 
Fell on the monej, and the fallen king, 

Seeing his royal impress on the piece, 

Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 

That seemed like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groan suppressed the Mussulman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 
The name of Allah as he hastened on. 

A Chnstian woman, spinning at her door, 

Beheld him — and ■with sudden pity touched, 

She laid her spindle by, and running in, 

Took bread, and following after, called him back — 
And, placing in his passive hdnds the loaf, 

She said, ‘ Christ Jesus for his Mother’s sake 
Have mercy on thee ’ ’ With a look that seemed 
lake idiocj, he heard her, and stood still, 

Slanng a while , then bursting into tears. 

Wept like a child 

(From Roderick^ ike Last cf the Getks ) 

Moonllgrht Scene In Spain. 

How calml), gliding through the dark blue sky. 

The midnight moon ascends ' Her placid beams. 
Through thmiy scattered leaves, and boughs grotesque, 
Mottle wTth maz} shades the orchard slope , 

Here o’er the chestnut’s fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, motionless they spread , here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms , and there the glittering argentrv 
Ripples and glances on the confluent streams. 

A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills and oh ! how awfully. 

Into that deep and tranqml firmament. 

The summits of Auseva nse serene ' 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour , he feels 
Tlie silence of the hour , the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him , and the stars, 

MTuch in that brightest moonlight well nigh quenched. 
Scare vasible, as in the utmost depth 
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With them I take delight in t\eal, 

And seek relief in woe , 

And while I nndcraUtnd and feel 
Hon much to them 1 owe. 

My checks ha\c often been beden’d 
\V ith tears of thoughtful gratitude 

Mj thoughts arc with the Dead, with them 
I h\c m long past 3 ears. 

Their virtues lose, their faults condemn. 

Partake their hope? and fears. 

And from their lecsons seek, and find 
Instruction with an humble mind 

tl) hopes arcmlh the Dead, anon 
My place with them mil be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Fulunt3 
ket leaving here a name, I trust. 

That will not parish in the dust 

Tbo Death of Nelson. 

It had been part of Nelsons pra3er that the Bntish 
fleet might be distinguished b) liumamt) in the victory 
which he expected Setting an example himself, he 
twice gave orders to cease firing on the RedoubtahU, 
supposing (hat she had struck, because her guns were 
silent, for, as she earned no flag, there vias no means 
of instantly ascertaining tlie fact From this ship, which 
he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball 
fired from her mizzcn fop, which, m the then situation of 
the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yurds from 
that port of the deck where he w-as standing, struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, 
just in the heat of action He fell upon his face, on the 
spot winch was covered with his poor secretary s blood 
Hardy, who was si few steps from him, turning round, 
saw three men raising him upi. ‘They have done for 
me at last, Hardy,’ said he ‘ I hope not,’ cned Hardy 
‘ Ves,’ he replied , ‘ my back bone is shot through ’ 
Vet even now, not for a moment losing his presence of 
mind, he ob?ervaxl, as they ■were cam mg him down the 
ladder, that the tiller rope?, v hich had been shot away, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that nev ones should 
be rove immediately , then, that he might not be seen 
by the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and covered 
his face and his stars Had he but concealed these 
liadgcs of honour from the enemy, England perhaps 
would not have Iiad cause to receive with sorrow the 
news of the Inttle of Trafalgar The cockpit was 
crowded vuth vioundcd and dnng men, ov^r whose 
bodies he was vnth some difncultv conveved, and Hid 
upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth It was soon 
perceived, upon examination, that the wound was roortaL 
This ho vcver, was concealed from all except teiptain 
Hardv, the chapLiin, and the medical attendants. He 
limt'clf Irfiing certain, from the sensation in his lack and 
the gush of blood he felt momentiv n i hin Ins breast, 
that no human care conid avail him, insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom 
he might lie iisefui , ‘for,’ 'aid he, ‘vou can do nothing 


visible expression of joy gleamed in the t^cs and marked 
the countcaiancc of the dying hero Bu* he became 
impatient to see Hardy, and as that officer, though 
often sent for, could not leave the deck. Nelson feared 
that some fatal can,e prevented Iiim, and repeatedK 
cned ‘Will no one bnng Hardy to me? He must be 
killed , he is surely dead ’ ’ Am hour and fen minutes 
elapsed from the lime when Nelson received his wound 
before Hardy could come to him They shook hands 
in silence, Ilard^ in vam struggling to suppress the 
feelings of that most painful and yet subbmest moment 
‘Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘how goes the day with 
us?* ‘Mery well,' replied Hardy, ‘ten ships liave 
tlruck, but five of the van have tacked, and sbov an 
mtention to bear dowm ujxm the Vulory I have 
called ti o or three of our fresh ship, round, and have 
no doubt of giving them 1 drubbing ’ ‘ I hope,’ said 

Nelson, ‘none of our ships have struck^’ Hardy 
answered, ‘There was no fear of that ’ Then, and not 
till then, Nelson spoke of himself ‘ 1 im a dead man, 
Hardy,’ said he, ‘I am going fast it will be all over 
with me soon Come nearer to me Let my dear I..ady 
Hamilton have my hair, and all o her things iKlonging 
to me.’ Hardv observed that he hoped Mr Beatty 
could vet hold out some prospect of life. ‘Oh no,’ he 
replied, 'it is impossible My bad is shot through 
Beatty will tell yoa so’ Hardv then once more shook 
hands with him, and vnth a heart almost burs ing, 
hastened upon deck 

By tins time all feeling below the breast was gone, 
and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain tins, 
said to him ‘Vou know I am gone I know n I 
feci something nsmg in my breast,* putting Ins hand on 
his left side, ‘which tells me so ’ j\nd upon Beatty’s 
inquinng whether his pain wais very great, he replied, ‘So 
great that he washed he was dead. A et,’ said he in a 
lower voice, ‘one would like to live a little longer too ’’ 
And after a few minutes, m the «ame undertone, he 
added ‘ MTiat would become of poor Indy Hamilton 
if she kmew ray situation?’ Next to hes countrj she 
occupied his thoughts Captain Hardv, come fifty 
minutes afier he had left the cockpit, returned, and, 
again takmg the hand of his dying friend and com 
mander, congratubted hun on havaiig gamed a complete 
Victory How many of the enemy were taken he did 
not know, a.s it was impos thk to perceive them dis 
linctlv, but fonrtecn or fifteen at least ‘ That ’s v\ ell,’ 
cnexi Nelson, ‘but I bargame'd for Iwentv ’ And then, 
m a stronger vxiicc, he said ‘Anchor, Hawly , anchor’ 
Hard} upon this hinted that Admiral Colhngwool 
would take upon himself the direction of aflairs. ‘Not 
I while I live, Ilardv,’ said the dying Nelson, ineTcctcally 
endeavountig to raise himself from the bed ‘do vou 
anchor’ Hu previous ordirs for preparing to a.nchor 
^ liarl shown hovv clearly he forcsiw the necessity of this 
Presently, calling Hanlv Inck, he sajJ to him, in a low 
voice, ‘Don’t throw me overlioard,’ and he des rixl 
that he might lx buned bv his parent--, unless it sliocld 
p’casc the king to order otherwise rhea reverting to 
private feeling-- 'Take care of my d'-ar La/’v Hemil 


for me' All that could lie done was to fan him with j ton, Ilardv - talc ore (M poor I.rdv Hamilton Kiss 

paper, and frcqucntlv to give hini lemonade to alleviate me, Hardv ’ said he Hardv lno( down ard kis-^d 

his intense thirst He was in great pain, and expressed j his cheek and Nelson vaid ‘Now T am vatufied. 
much anxiety for the event of the ac ion, which now ) Thank Co.! I have dtr-c mv du'v ! Hanlv stod ner 

Iiegan to dcdarc ittclf As when as a ship ‘truck, the [ him m ‘ilcno; for a iro-uenl or two then kreb ogam 

crevv of tie / n/’iy hurraed, and a even hum ft I and kissed hiv forehead. ‘\M 3 jo is ilmt’ -s-adNe’soa, 
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wiU not attempt it any longer, being satisSed wth the 
contmnal conviction that I save all I can, and give all I 
can , that is, all I have.’ 

On the 1st of February 1791 he wrote his last letter 
to Amenca. It shows how anxious he was that his fol- 
lowers should consider themselves as one umted body 
‘Sec,’ said he, ‘that you never give place to one thought 
of separating from your brethren in Europe. Lose no 
opportunity of declaring to all men that the Methodists 
-are one people m all the world, and that it is their full 
■detemunaUon so to contmue ’ He expressed, also, a 
sense that his hour was almost come. ‘Those that 
■desire to wnte,’ said he, ‘or say anything to me, have 
■no time to lose , for Jtmc has shaken me by the hand, 
■and Death ts not far behind ’ words which his father 
had used in one of the last letters that he addressed to 
his sons at Oxford. On the 17th of that month he took 
cold after preaching at Lambeth. For some days he 
struggled against an increasing fever, and continued to 
preach till the Wednesday following, when be dehvered 
his last sermon From that time he became daily 
weaker and more lethargic, and on the and of March 
he died in peace , being in the eighty eighth year of 
his age, and the sixty-fifth of his ministry 
, Dunng his lUness he said ‘ Let me be buned in nothmg 
but v"hat IS woollen , and let mj corpse be earned in mj 
coffin info the chapek’ Some years before, he had pre 
pared a vault for himself, and for those itinerant preachers 
who might die in London In his will he directed that 
SIX poor men shopld have twent) shillings each for cany 
mg his body to the grave, ‘for I particularly desire,’ 
said he, ‘ there may be no hearse, no coach, no escutcheon, 
no pomp except the tears of them that loved me, and are 
following me to Abraham’s bosom. I solemnly adjure 
my executors, m the name of God, punctually to observe 
this.’ At the desire of many of his fnends, his body 
was earned into the chapel the day preceding the in 
terment, and there lay in a land of stale becoming 
the person, dressed in his clencal habit, with gown, 
■cassock, and band , the old clencal cap on his head, a 
Bible in one hand, and a white handkerchief in the 
•other The face was placid, and the expression which 
death had fixed upon his ■vcnerible features was that of 
u serene and heavenly smile. The crowds who flocked 
to see him were so great that it was thought prudent, for 
fear of accidents, to accelerate the funeral, and perform 
rt between five and six in the morning The intelligence, 
however, could not be kept enbrely secret, and several 
hundred persons attended at that unusual hour Mr 
Kichardson, who performed the service, had been one 
of his preachers almost thirty years When he came to 
that part of the service, ‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto himself the soul of our dear 
brother^ his voice changed, and he substituted the word 
father , and the feehng with which he did this was such 
that the congregation, who were shedding sdent tears, 
burst at once mto loud weeping 

(From ihe Life c/Jofui IVesleT') 

The second Mrs Southey (Caroline Anne Bowles , 
3786-1854), who was the daughter of a retired 
officer, subipitted to Southey a pathetic story in 
■verse, Ellen Fitsarthur, and the laureate encour- 
aged her to publish it. It was followed by The 
Widoiils Tale, with other poems (1822), Soh- 
iary Hturs, in prose and verse (1826), and by 


her most popular work, Chapters an Churchyards 
(1829), prose tales and sketches republished from 
Blacksvpod's Magazine So early' as 1823 Southey 
had asked Carolme Bowles to co-operate in writing 
a poem on Robin Hood, never completed, and her 
contributions to the scheme were published after 
Southey’s death, with other fragments In 1823 
also she produced Tales of the Factones in v erse, 
on the hardships of factory hands , her longest 
poem was The Birthday (1836) The mamage in 
1839 amazed the fnends of both Southey was 
already sinking into mental and physical decay, 
and m 1843 his death left her a wndow for the 
last nine years of her life. The following is her 
poem on 

The Pauper’s Death-bed. 

Tread softly — bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow — 

Mo passing bell doth toll — 

Vet an immortal soul 
Is passing now 

Stranger 1 however great, 

Wth lowly reverence bow , 

There ’s one in that poor shed — 

One by that paltiy bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo ' Death doth keep his state , 

Enter — no crov/ds attend — 

Enter — no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread , 

One silent woman stands 
Liflmg with meagre hands 
A dying head 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wall alone , 

A sob suppressed — again 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan 

O change — O w ondrous change ! — 

Burst are the prison bars — 

This moment there, so low. 

So agonised, and now 
Beyond the stars ' 

O change — stupendous change 1 
There lies the soiilless clod 
The sun eternal breaks — 

The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God 

Southeys Life and Cerresfondence (6 voli. i8<ij-so) bj his 
younger ion, the Rev Cuthbert Southey (1819-89). contains a 
delightful fragment of autobiography A Selectim from the lettere 
was edited hy hu son in-Iaw, Mr Wartcr-(4 vols. i8sfi), who alio 
issued Southey I Commmftace Beel (4 voU. 1S49-51) hu Ctrrt- 
tfondence ■mtk Caroline Bowles utas edited by Professor Dowden 
(1801) See too the latter s Southey ( Men of tetters, 1S80) 
Dennis s Southey (Boston, 1887), Southeys Journal of a Tour in 
the Neikeriands ■with introduction by Dr Robertion hicoll (190a), 
and Sir Leslie Stephen s delightful essay on ‘Southey s Letter! m 
Studies of a Bio[rafker (voL ir 1900). 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

poet, cntic, and philosopher, v,as bom at Query 
St I\Iarj, Deion, 2ist October 1772 He was 
the youngest son of the Rev John Coleridge 
(bom 1718), vicar of the pansh, chaplam-pnest 
of the Collegiate Church, and master of the 
grammar-school, and of his second wife Ann, the 
daughter of an Exmoor farmer named Bowdon 
John Colendgc, of whose family and origin little 
or nothing is known, w'as a self-made man He 
began life as a village schoolmaster, married, and 
in his thirtieth year matnculatcd as a sizar of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (1748) He had 
kept some five or six terms when the offer of the 
mastership of an endowed school at South Molton, 
and a prospect of taking orders, induced him to 
lea\e the university without a degree (1749) He 
moted toOttcryin 1760, and died 4th October 1781 
He was a learned man, and published, inter aha, 
an excursus {Dissertations) on two chapters of the 
Book of Judges(l768)and a Critical Latin Grammar 
(1772) The anecdotes recorded by De Quinccy 
and Gillman of his eccentricity and simple-minded 
ness are apocty^phal When he died three of his 
sons were officers in the arm> , three were, or had 
been, at the universitv , and his widow, though i 
but poorly left, was not penniless In the auto 
biographical letters addressed to Thomas Poole 
m 1797-98 {Letters, S.c , 1895, xol 1 pp 3-21) 
Colendgc desenbes himself as a ‘poetic child,’ 
a devourer of fair> tales, a weaver of day-dreams, 
at odds with his playmates, but delighting in 
‘ long conversations ’ w ith his father Before he 
was nine years old his father died, and m the 
following spnng (24th Apnl) he was nominated 
to Christ’s Hospital, and entered the ‘ great school ’ 
on 1 2th September 1782 

At first he wxis forlorn and unhappy, ill-fed 
and homesick, but as time went on there were 
mitigations His schoolfellow, Thomas Fanshawe 
Middleton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, noticed 
and protected him from the first, and after he had 
taken rank as ‘a Grecian’ he made fnends with and 
held his own among seniors and contemporaries 
Chief among those who looked up to him as elder 
md superior was Charles Lamb He believed — or, 
perhaps, chose to think — that he owed his faculty 
as wnlcr md poet to the seventies of his fierce 
though painstaking master, James Boyer, who 
forced him to use his bnins and control his 
fancies, and who once, he said, flogged him justly 
when he had been reading Voltaire and ‘ sported 
infidel ’ It was doubtless to the austere discipline 
of the Blue coat School that Colendge owed the 
command over his extraordinary talents, which 
neither genius nor temperament could ‘utterly 
abolish or destroy’ VTien he was seventeen, on 
one of the monthly ‘loaie days’ he swam the New 
Rucr in Ins clothes, and was punished for his folly 
by a sharp attack of rheumatic fever He never 
completely regained his health, and it is probable 


that the rheumatic gout, or what not, which attacked 
him at Keswick, encouraging and confirming, if it 
did not awaken, the indulgence in opium, may 
be traced to this fateful escapade. He w-as in 
the sick ward— ‘ seas of pam waving through each 
limb’ (sec sonnet to Pam)— hr several months, 
and after his recovery his next step was to fall, or 
rush, into a first love with a schoolfellow’s sister 
named Marj' Evans She was a blue eyed maiden, 
quick-tempered and quick- watted, ‘nobly planned' 
to love and be loved , but, alas I she was not for 
Colendge, and, to his loss and sorrow, mamed 
and passed out of his life. But whilst he was 
at school, and for long afterwards, she was 
a ‘phantom of delight,’ an influence and an 
inspiration 

Coleridge was entered as a sizar on the 
books of Jesus College, Cambndge, 5th February 
1791, but did not go into residence till the fol- 
lowing October He received from the Hospital 
a donation of ;^4o, an annual exhibition of ^^40,. 
a ‘Rustat’ scholarship for the sons of clergy- 
men of about ^£25 per annum, and an irregular 
allowance from his brothers With prudence this 
was a bare sufficicncj', but from ignorance or in- 
difference he at once plunged into debt At firsts 
thanks to the presence and example of Middleton, 
he worked hard, and in July 17^2 was Browne 
medallist (see The Poetical Works, 1893, pp 476- 
477) In the wantcr of 1702 he was ‘among the- 
select ’ for the Craven scholarship, but missed suc- 
cess The long vacation of 1 793 w as spent at Ottery, 
and towards the close of the Michaelmas term he- 
went up to London, spent his last guinea, and en- 
listed (2nd December 1793)10 the 15th or King’s- 
Regiment of Light Dragoons Debts to his college 
tutor and to Cambridge tradesmen prompted this- 
counsel of despair He had wasted his time, his- 
talcnts, and Ins brothers’ money, and he shrank 
from the disclosure which was at hand. The 
‘gests and exploits’ of Silas Tomkyn Comberhacke 
(his iioin de gitcrrd), which Cottle and Gillman 
retail, arc more or less mythical A less agreeable 
but a more probable version of the story is to be 
found in Charles Lloyd’s novel Edmund Oliver^ 
which was published m 1798 Colendge was an 
indifferent dragoon, dnd soon betrayed his owm 
secret His brother. Captain James Colendge, 
discovered that ‘Sam’ was quartered at Reading, 
wrote to him a letter of forgiveness, and after some- 
time and trouble bought him out. His discharge 
IS dated loth Apnl 1794, and on the follovving- 
day he went up to Cambndge. The authonlies- 
were lenient, and he escaped with a nominal 
punishment. 

At the end of the summer term he started for 
a walking tour in North Wales, taking Oxford oa 
his way Then it was that he first met Robert 
Southey, of Balhol College, and, inspired by his- 
sympathy and companionship, talked out a scheme- 
for turning soaahst and emigrating with a chosen 
band to Amenca. Colendge, who was great at 
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coming words, thought communism or socialism 
might be rechnstened Panhsocracy Early m 
Augtist, when the tour was over, he rejoined 
Southey at Bnstol, where he met and engaged 
himself to his future wnfe, Sarah Fnchcr She was 
the eldest of five sisters, of whom the second, 
Mary, \vas already mamed to a >oung Quaker 
poet named Robert Lo\ell, and the third, Edith, 
•was betrothed to Southey B> ron maintained that 
Sarah and Edith were ‘milliners of Bath,’ and, 
when brought to 
book, ga\ c his 
authority for the 
statement (loiters 
and Journals^ 

1961, \ol M p 
113) They cer- 
tainly went out to 
work m the houses 
of fnends, and it 
IS possible that 
they had been 
taught their trade 
They were, how- 
ever, of decent 
stock and parent- 
age, and had been 
bom and brought 
up to better 
things In Sep 
tember Colendge 
returned, some- 
what reluctantly, 
to Cambridge, and 
kept one more 
term , but he 
passed the time 
m wntmg letters 
to Southey and 
m preaching pan- 
tisocracy In De- 
cember he quitted 
the university 
without taking a 
degree. His first w’ork, T}ie Fall of Robespierre, 
an Histone Drama, of which Southey wTote the 
second and third acts, was published at Cam- 
bndge m September 1794- The first act contains 
the well-knowai Jines, ‘Tell me on what holy 
ground May domestic peace be found ’ 

For a few weeks he lingered in London, wntmg 
sonnets for the Morning Chionicle, and ‘sitting 
late, dnnkmg late ’ w ith Charles Lamb at the ‘ Cat 
and Salutation’ m Newgale Street, but early m 
February, at Southey^’s instance or insistence, re- 
moved to Bnstol For some months the friends 
lodged together and endeavoured to make a living 
by lectunng on politics, history, and theology (for 
specimens of Coleridge’s political lectures, see Con~ 
aones ad Populum, pnnted in pamphlet form at 
Bnstol, November 1795, and republished m Essays 
on His Own Times, 1850, \ol 1 pp 1-55), but m 


the autumn they quarrelled and dissolved partner- 
ship Southey had been the firsi to realise that 
pantisocracy ivas impracticable, and, to his friend’s- 
dismay and indignation, determined to pass the 
winter wath his uncle at Lisbon The result was 
that Colendge, relying on the offer of a new fnend 
and patron, Joseph Cottle, a Bnstol bookseller,, 
mamed (4th October 1793) and settled with his 
wife m a ‘myrtle-bound’ cottage at Cleiedon 
Here, for a bnef while, ‘domestic peace’ was 

found, but want 
of books, friends^ 
and, perhaps, the 
necessanes of life 
in less than three 
months led to 
a ‘domestication’’ 
with his mother- 
in law at Bristol 
Thespnngof 1796 
was taken up with 
the publication of 
the Watchman, a 
periodical which 
professed to be the 
organ of the Whig 
Club and other 
patnotic societies 
The first number 
appeared on ist 
March, and the 
tenth and last on 
13th May 1796 
(for Coleridge’s 
articles, see the 
Essays, &c., 1850, 
lol 1 pp 99-178) 
Meanwhile a vol- 
ume of Poems on 
Vanous Subjects- 
(first edition) was 
issued by Cottle, 
i6th April 1796 
The summer was 
consumed m devasmg abortive plans for making 
a living at Derby and elsewhere. He was awayr 
from home ‘prospecting’ when his eldest son 
— named, but not christened, Davad Hartley — 
was bom, 19th September, and two days later he 
returned, bringing wath him as inmate and pupil 
Charles Lloyd, a bank clerk who preferred poetry to 
keeping his father’s ledgers On 31st December 

1796 the Ode to the Deptarting Year appe.ared m 
the Cambridge Intelligencer j and on 1st January 

1797 Colendge, wath his wafe and baby, took up 
their quarters m a cottage at Nether Stowey, a 
market-village at the foot of the Quantock Hills 

He moved for two reasons m the first place, he 
washed to be wathm reach of his fnend Thomas 
Poole, a tanner of good means and of good educa- 
tion, whose ‘mansion’ and tan yard were m the 
village , and secondly , because he proposed to 
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himself to cam his Ining as market gardener 
Here he sta>ed for twenty months, making his 
home m the now celebrated ‘ Colendge Cottage,’ 
and here he wrote The Ancient Manner, the first 
part of Chrtstabel, and almost all his greater poems 
Here, too, grew and flourished his fnendship nith 
William and Dorothy V/ordsw orth, iihich led to 
their settling (July 1797) at the neighbounng 
manor-house of Alfoxden For the next twelve 
months the friends were constantly together, and 
the interchange of sentiments and ideas, or, rather, 
the influence of a mutual inspiration, formed the 
‘atmosphere’ in which the Lyrical Ballads (Sep 
tember 1798) were conceived and composed But 
Colendge had other interests besides poetrj At 
Cambridge he had come under the influence of 
William Frend, a Fellow of Jesus College who 
had turned Unitanan, and in 1795 at Bristol, 
and afterwards at Taunton and Bndgwater, he 
volunteered his services as preacher in Unitarian 
chapels ‘Hire’ or remuneration was against 
his pnnctples , but, failing literature and horti- 
culture, he was ready to accept ‘a call’ from 
the Unitanan congregation of Shrewsbury, who 
had invited him (December 1797) to preach on 
approval At Shrewsbury, and after he had ob 
tamed the appointment, he received and accepted 
from the brothers Josiah and Thomas Wedgwood 
the offer of an annuity for life of 1 50 , and to meet 
their Mews, if not to satisfy their requirements, he 
resigned the ministry and returned to Stowe) In 
the long run the Wedgwood annuity proved a 
Aonnm extUale, an mjunous benevolence, but for 
a while competence came wnth healing on its 
wings. On 15th May a second son — named, but 
not christened, Berkeley (died loth February 1799) 
— was born to him , and on i6th September, in 
company with the Wordsworths, he left England 
for Germany After a few days spent at Hamburg, 
where he visited the ‘ German Milton,’ Klopstock, 
he parted from his fnend and took lodgings (ist 
October) at Ratzeburg in the house of the pastor 
Having learnt to read the language with ease 
and to murder the accent, he left Ratzeburg on 
6th February, and matriculated at GOttingen on 
I2th February 1799 Among the professors whose 
lectures he attended, and who paid him ‘ the most 
flattering attentions,’ were the naturalist Blumen- 
bach, and J G Eichhorn, a pioneer of the ‘ higher 
cntiasm’ For four months of eager studentship 
he worked with a will at German literature, laying 
the foundation, the ‘ low beginnings,’ of his after- 
work as critic, theologian, and metaph)’sician. A 
journal which he wrote up as letters to his friends 
at home whs published as ‘Satyrane’s Letters’ in 
The Fnend (Novcmber-Deccmber 1809) and in the 
Diographta Zr/errtzva (1817, voL 11/pp 183-253) ‘A 
Tour through the Hartz Mountains,’ &a, which he 
took in companj w ith young Blumcnbach and some 
English fnends, was published in the New Monthly 
Magazine in 1835 (No xlv , pp 211-226) The 
descriptions of scenery and manners in these and 


other letters are laboured, but precise and vivid 
He looked upon the world vv ith a poet’s eye, and 
proceeded to put down what hfe saw with the particu- 
larity of an auctioneer or a hpuse agent In verse 
he had no need, and in prose no inclination, to learn 
the art ‘to blot’ He returned to ^towey in Jul) 
-In September he accompanied Southey, once more 
his fnend, on a walking tour over Dartmoor , and 
in Nov ember, under the guidance of Wordsworth, 
walked through the whole of the Lake Distnct 
Dunng this memorable excursion Wordsworth re- 
vived old memones and Colendge enjoyed a new 
experience. Henceforth the English lakes and 
mountains were marned to immortal verse. At 
the close of the year Colendge gave up the cottage 
at Stowey and moved to London He had already 
contnbuted poems to the Morning Post, at that 
time the proper!) of Daniel Stuart, whose brother- 
in law, [Sir] James Mackintosh, was the fnend and 
afterwards a connection of the Wedgwoods , but 
for two or three months (December 1799-March 
1800) he was regularly employed as a writer of 
leaders and, occasionally, as a parliamentary re 
porter These and other newspaper articles (of 
1802, 1809, 1811, 1814, and 1817), which not only 
served the purpose of the moment but have taken 
rank as literature, were repnnted as Fssays, &c 
(1850, vols 1 -lu. , see, for an appreciation, H D 
Traill’s Colendge, 1884, pp 79-86) After two 
months of successful journalism he bent himself 
to another task, the translation of the second and 
third parts of Schiller’s Wallenstein He seems 
to have turned a German poem into a great, some 
say a greater, English poem in about seven weeks 
(ist March-2ist April 1800) 

It was now a question where he should live, and 
for a while he halted, or seemed to halt, between 
south and north, the vicinity of Poole or the 
vicinity of Wordsworth , but the north prevailed 
On 24th July 1800 he brought his wife and Hartley 
to Greta Hall, a newly-built and partly-furnished 
house which stands on ‘a small eminence a furlong 
from Keswick,’ and for fifteen months he remained 
at home At first, before and after the birth (14th 
September 1800) of his third son, Derwent, he 
passed his time wandenng, note-book in hand, 
over the hills and explonng the remoter valleys, 
and in some genial moment wrote the second part 
of ChnstabeL but, with the approach of wanter, 
fell into a diseased condition of nerve and limb 
He contnved to edit some articles of Poole’s for 
the Morning Post, and he assisted the Words- 
worths in the transcription of poems for a second 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads, but attempted 
nothing original It was m the winter of 1800-1 
that, in Charles Lamb’s expressive phrase, the 
‘dark column turned,’ and his promising and 
jO)ous youth passed into an unrejoicing and un 
fruitful manhood. Two causes are assigned for 
this disastrous change— opium and an unhappy 
marriage , but a third must be added— persistent 
ill health which provoked, though it did not justify. 
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botli stimulants and narcotics As to the opium, 
Colendgc knew something of its effects at Cam- 
hndge, perhaps had been dosed with it at Christ’s 
Hospital , but It was not till the Lake District 
climate brought on a complication of gouty and 
rheumatic ailments that he drugged himself 
habitually and to excess Except for a long spell 
of total abstinence in 1832, he took laudanum to 
the last, but from April 1816 and onwards the 
habit was regulated, and, by his own efforts, to a 
great extent overcome Of his marriage a few 
words must be said His wife was a good woman, 
honest, veracious, and dutiful, but passionate, 
nenous, and querulous Intellectually she was 
quick-witted and clear-headed, and abo\e the aver- 
age m knowledge and acquirements, but out of j 
sympathy with her husband’s imagmatn c tempera- 
ment and impatient of his theological subtleties , 
she could neither share his dreams, nor laugh away 
his fears, nor ‘ make the cheerless cottage warm ’ I 
■‘Home was no home for him,’ and Wordsworth’s 
cottage was both paradise and home They ‘ stood 
apart,’ and there was no love to lose between them 
or to find again ‘with tears’ It cannot be said 
that there were faults on both sides — ‘ the faults ’ 
were Colendge's — but none the less it was an 
unlucky as well as an unhappy marriage. Greta 
Hall witnessed many quarrels and many shoit- 
hved reconciliations , but from the end of 1803, 
though still with occasional meetings and much 
correspondence, there waas a virtual separation 
In November 1801 Coleridge went up to London, 
resumed his connection with Stuart, and visited 
Poole at Stowey On, perhaps because of, his 
return to Keswick he wrote DcjeUion, an Odi. 
(4th April 1802), which has been called the swan- 
song of his Muse In November-Dccember he 
visited South Wales as the travelling companion 
of his ‘ munificent co patron ’ Tom Wedgwood , 
and once again in his absence a child, his only 
daughter, Sara, was bom to him (23rd December 
1802) In the summer Longman published a third 
edition of his Poems, from which the poems by 
Lamb and Llojd were omitted On Sunday, 14th 
August 1803, he started with Wordsworth and 
Dorothy in a ‘jaunting-car’ on a tour tlirough the 
Highlands He found the car ill trarelhng, and, 
longing to get by himself, he left his friends at 
Arrochar, near Luss, 29th August, and proceeded on 
foot vtA Glencoe to In\ emess, and back by Tummcl 
Bndge and Perth to Edinburgli He walked two 
hundred and sixt) -three miles in eight days, hoping 
to cure himself of the gout, to lull the heartache, 
and to still the non cs But the remedj increased 
the disease, and it >was at Edinburgh when the 
walk was o\er that he wrote The Pat ns of Sleep 
A letter from Soutlicy announcing the deatli of 
his first born, and offenng a aasit, recalled him to 
Keswick As It fell out, Southej remained at 
<»rcta Hall, first as guest, then ns co tenant, and 
finallj as the sole occupier till his death m 1843 • 
while Coleridge, from 1804 to 1810, was but an 


infrequent visitor, and after 1812 slept not again 
under that or other roof- tree of his own Ilabcnt 
sua fata—poetee > Bv the end of the > car Colcndge 
had resolved to try the effect of a w armer climate, 
and with means prouded by the paintcr-baronct 
Sir George Beaumont and Wordsworth, he sailed 
for Malta on 25th A*pnl 1804 On landing at Valetta 
on 18th May he was reccned as guest or boarder 
by Dr (aftenvards Sir John) Stoddart and his sister 
Sarah (afterwards Mrs Hazhtt), but before long 
(6th July) was offered rooms in the palace of the 
Ci\ il Commissioner, Sir Alexander Ball Ball, who 
had been one of Nelson’s captains, took a fancy to 
Coleridge, and pcrcei\ing that though he talked 
much he talked wisel>, employed him as priratc 
secretary from the first, and, on the death of the 
‘ Public Secretary of Malta and its Dependencies,’ 
appointed him secretary ad tnlcrtm (t8th January- 
6th September 1805) At first the climate worked 
w'onders, but in spite of a second change to Sicily 
(August-November 1804), the effect wore off, and 
sickness, dejection, and their fateful alle\iators 
remained to staj He prmed a thorough man of 
affairs, and made his mark as secretary , but out 
of reach of his friends and cut off from his philo 
sophical pursuits he was a lost man, and felt that 
he had ‘ no business there ’ To make money, to 
gam credit, to win applause, were as dust in the 
balance compared with the sjanpathy of the Words 
worths or a possible rc\ elation of the mjstcncs of 
being 

He left Malta on 21st September, revisited Syra- 
cuse as the guest of his friend G F Lcckic, 
H M Consul, and made a tour through Sicily, 
visiting Taormina (4th October) and other places 
of interest He had reached Naples before 20th 
No\ ember, and thence, after a prolonged stax, 
arn\ed at Rome on nth January 1806, where he 
passed tlie spring in the society of Ludwag Tieck, 
Humboldt, Bunsen, and the American painter 
Washington Allston He told Gillman and others 
that Napoleon had given orders for the arrest of the 
Englishman who had attacked him in the columns 
of the Monwi^ Post, and that he owed his escape 
to a warning conveyed to him bj an cmissaiy of 
the Pope. From whatever cause, he left Rome on 
tSth Ma), and, after visiting Florence and Pisa, 
sailed from Leghorn on or about 24th June. He 
wrote but little whilst he was abroad , but later 
works betraj an intimate acquaintance wath Medi- 
terranean politics, a knowledge of Italian htcmlurc, 
and a speaking acquaintance with the ‘ Fine Arts’ 
(For Sir Alexander Ball, sec The Trtend, 22nd, 
26th, and 27th November 1810, m the 1850 cd, 
vok 111 pp 215-286) He reached I ondon on 
17th AiUgust, but did not rejoin his family at 
Greta Hall till the middle of October The 
winter and carl) spring (1806-7) were passed at 
a farmhouse at Colcorton witli the Wordsworths, 
where he listened to the Prelude, which had been 
completed in his absence, and wrote those pathct.c 
lines with the prosaic title { 7 i> a Centlcn ar\ in 
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which he bewails his ‘sense of past youth and 
manhood come in tain ’ The summer was passed 
at Stowey wth his wife and children, and, after 
iheir return to, Keswick, the late autumn at Bristol, 
where he formed the close attachment to his friends 
the Morgans, which in later years served him in 
such good stead when ‘old friends burned dim’ 
and the shadows deepened. In 1808 (January— 
June) he dehtered his first course of ‘Lectures 
on Shakespeare,’ &.c, at the Ro>-al Institution 
A few notes, which were taken down at the 
lime (5th Februar)’) by H C Robinson {Diary, 
1869, vol 1 pp 267-268), and a rdsumd of two 
later lectures {Notes and lectures, &.C., 1849, 
tol 1 pp 323-334), constitute the sole record of 
this course. More than once he disappointed 
his patrons by missing a lecture, and on one 
noted occasion he incurred the censure of the 
Council by a personal attack on the educationist 
Joseph Lancaster, who was a persona grata to 
the royal family and the public at large (see The 
Jernin^ham Letters, 1896, vol 1 p 316) , but he 
attracted notice, and, on the whole, increased his 
reputation His next lenture reiealcd another 
side of his character He had gi\en proof of 
capacity as a journalist, a diplomatist, a public 
lecturer, and, instead of follow mg up cither of these 
callings, nothing would sene him but to compile 
and publish at his own cost an abstruse pcnodical 
from which ‘Personal and Party Politics and the 
Etents of the Day’ were delilierately excluded 
It was ‘a \ain endeaxour'’ The Friend, which 
was written and despatched by post from Gras 
mere, was printed first by W Pennington of Kendal, 
and afterwards by J Brown of Pennth The first 
number appeared on ist June 1809, and the twenty'- 
scienth and last on 15th March r8io The public, 
e\ cn the literars Unitarian and Quaker public, w ould 
not buy ‘Pnncipics’ at a shilling a week. The 
original issue of The Tnend was republished in 1812, 
and in 1818 Coleridge expanded his weekly essays 
into three xolumes The Tnend wants reading as 
It has always wanted readers, but it rewards the 
adxenturous' For a y'ear and six months (i8th 
September 1808 to April 1810) Coleridge li\ed with 
Wordsworth at Grasmere, but on the demise of 
The Tnend he seems to haxe returned to what 
was still his residence, Greta Hall Of this period 
there is no record, and when the curtain lifts once 
more he is posting to London with Wordsworth’s 
old fnend Basil Montagu, who had offered him 
rooms in his house. It seems that Wordsworth, 
acting for die best, had warned Montagu that 
Coleridge was a troublesome inmate, and that 
Montagu indiscreetly, if not ill-naturedly, repeated 
a confidential hint in the form of a message or 
ultimatum to Coleridge There had been differ- 
ences in the past, and the return to Greta Hall 
points to an altered relationship , but then for the 
first time Colcndge heard his sentence passed, and 
It broke his heart The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel — most of all when it is spoken by 


one’s ‘ own familiar fnend ’ The quarrel or aliena- 
tion was brought to an end in May 1812 through 
the intervention of H C Robinson, but in the- 
following December fresh oflfcnce was given and 
taken, an^ it was long before there W'as a lasting 
tcconciliation As Wordsw'orth had foreseen, Mon- 
tagu soon tired of his charge, and Coleridge took 
refuge with the Morgans, who, with bncf intervals,, 
shared their home watli him for almost five years- 
— at first at Hammersmith, then in London, 
and finally at Caine m Wiltshire During the 
summer months (Apnl-November) of 1811 he 
was on the staff of the Courier writing leading 
articles {Essays, &.C , 1 850, vol 111 pp 733 - 938 ). and 
discharging the duties of sub-editor, and when this 
arrangement broke dowm or came to an end, be 
delivered his second course of lectures (November 
i8ii-January 1812) on Shakespeare and hlilton 
at the Scots’ Corporation Hall in Fleet Street (for 
a repnnt of Collier’s shorthand notes, see Lectures, 
&.C, edited by T Ashe, 1883) The lectures were 
well attended ByTon, who ‘came to scoff,’ admits 
rather reluctantly that the lecturer ‘is a sort of 
rage at present’ In February-March 1812 Cole- 
ndge paid a brief and final visit to Greta Hall, 
and on bis return rejoined the Morgans, who bad 
moved to No 71 Berners Street He delivered a 
third course of lectures on ‘The Drama’ at Wilhs’s- 
Rooms in May-June, and a fourth course on 
‘Belles Lettres’ at the Surrey Institute m October 
In December he was engaged in attending re- 
hearsals of Remorse (a rewaatten version of the- 
once rejected Osorio), which, at Bj'ron’s instance, 
had been accepted by the committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre For once his star seemed to be m 
the ascendant, but before the vear (1812) dosed 
Josiah Wedgwood, wathout assigning any reason 
whatever, wathdrew his moiety of the annuity of 
^^150 which had been offered and conferred ‘for 
life’ Wedgwood was an honourable man, but the 
vaolation of a solemn pledge wds, on the evadence 
before us, unjustifiable Thenceforward Mrs Cole- 
ridge’s regular income was less than £yo a y'ear, 
a sum which, in 1814 and possibly afterwards, wns 
expended on the education of her sons At a later 
penod she contnbuted a small annual payment 
towards the expenses of Southey’s household 
Remorst was produced for the first time at 
Drury Lane Theatre on 23rd January 1813, and ran 
for twenty nights On the whole the play was a 
success, and Colendge received at least ;^4oo for 
his nghts as author The play was published in 
pamphlet form and went into a third edition Like 
the fair breeze which drove the Ancient Mariner 
into a silent sea, this gust of fortune blew' no good 
to Colcndge He lingered in London through the 
spnng and summer, and it was not till October 
that he started for Bnstol, partly to mike money 
by lectunng and partly to transact business for the 
Morgans A course of six lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton was delivered in October, a second 
course on the same subject in November, and, yet 
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again, a third course, of four lectures, on Milton 
m April i8t4j when he scandalised his old friend 
and brother-minister, Dr Estlin, by descnbing the 
Satan of Paradise Lost as a ‘sceptical Soanian’ 
But then and always, whether the room was full or 
half-emptv, he ‘ ga\ e satisfaction ’ to the audience. 
It was not the matter (which was sometimes hard to 
follow) but the manner which revealed the native 
and inextinguishable genius of the orator To 
speak of Shakespeare and Milton was to unlock 
his soul and to pour out a flood of eloquence as 
the ‘spint ga\e him utterance’ Eleven months 
■(October 1813-September 1814) were spent at 
Bnstol For the greater part of this ‘weary time’ 
he was the guest of his old friend and correspon- 
dent, Josiah Wade, who placed him under the care 
■of a Bnstol physician. Dr Daniel, and provided him 
with an attendant But under w hatever conditions 
of restraint or freedom, his life w as grievous Then, 
if ever, he w as ' wrecked in a mist of opium ’ Early 
in the autumn he was back with the Morgans at 
Ashley, near Box, and in No% ember followed them 
to Caine Thcnccfonvard there was a betterment, 
the result of a strenuous though unsuccessful 
attempt to break through the opium-habiL Sue 
letters on the Insh question, ‘To Mr Justice 
Fletcher,’ were published in the Courier, Sep- 
tember-December 1814 {Essays, SlC, 1830, vol 111 
pp 677-733) > 'ri 1815, though he published no 
books, delivered no lectures, and was silent in the 
Conner, he wrote and passed for the press the 
Btographta Lttcrana (1817), revised and rewrote 
bis poems — Sibylline Leaves (1817) — and completed 
three acts of Zapolya (1817) Over and above 
these measurable entities he laid the foundation 
of, or at least ivrotc fragmentary notes for, a 
magnum opus, to be entitled Logosophta — in Six 
Treatises Despite these achievements Coleridge 
XV as sorely in need of funds, and, as it wall, 
poverty stood between him and his printers and 
publishers He must have been in dire straits 
when, in response to some complaint or revela- 
tion of his circumstances. Lord Byron sent him a 
hundred pounds It was a fine and generous 
action, for the donor had no spare cash at his dis- 
posal, and was able and willing to help in other 
ways without putting his hand m his pocket On 
the strength of this loan or gift, and armed with 
the MS of Christabel, which Byron had already 
shown to Murray, and with the MS of Zapolya 
for the managing committee of Drury lane, he 
went up to town at the end of March 1816 When 
or where he forgathered with Byron, xvho was on 
the eve of his lifelong exile, is uncertain , but an 
arrangement was come to wath Murraj for the 
publication of Christabel, and, more important still, 
Colendge gained a hav en and foothold for himself 
On the recommendation of Dr Joseph Adams, 
the relative of an old Bristol fnend, klr Matthew 
Coates,, he was received on 25th Apnl as patient 
and boarder by Mr James Gillman, a Highgate 
surgeon, who was willing to undertake his case 


and could offer him ‘ retirement and a garden ’ 
Here, ‘or not far off,’ he remained for the rest 
of his life In Apnl 1816 Colendge was but half- 
way through his forty-fourth year, but wath the 
first genial reception of Gillman hts wanderings 
and his story come to an end Highgate was ‘ a 
termination’ and a last retreat To what extent 
Gillman helped Colendge to ‘give up laudanum ’ is 
disputed and is insusceptible of proof, but he un- 
doubtedly inspired and encouraged him ‘ to scotch 
the snake’ Bjaron (who had stood his friend 
m i8i6), under the impression that his kindness 
had been abused, reviled him m Don Juan (1819), 
but his odious personalities were no longer even 
‘ part a truth,’ and the calumnj fell to the ground 
Colendge’s frailties and shortcomings were ever 
before him, and at the last his plea was ‘ to be for- 
given for fame ’ During the eighteen years of life 
which remained to him he was not onl> loved 
but honoured, not only admired but esteemed and 
revered The ‘dark column’ turned once more, 
and ‘ at evening there was light’ Chnstabcl (wnth 
Kubla Khan, a Vision, and The Pams of Sleep) 
was published in June, and the Statesman's Manual 
(first lay sermon) m November 1816 The Edin- 
burgh Review attacked and v ilipended both poetry 
and prose. If the writer of these reviews was not, 
as Colendge supposed, William Hazlitt, he was an 
accomplished plagianst of the style and quality of 
Hailitt’s acknow ledged compositions Early in 1817 
a second Lay Sermon, and, later in the year, the 
long-delayed Biographia Ltteiana and Sibylline 
Leaves, made their appearance In December 
Zapplya, which to Colendge’s chagnn had been 
rejected by the committee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
was published as a ‘ Chnstmas Tale.’ 

In January 1818 an Essay on Method, which 
had been prepared some months before, was 
pnnted as an Introduction to die first volume 
of the Etuyclopiedia Mctropolitaua, and late in 
the spring the reconstituted Fnend was published 
in three volumes Neither poetry nor prose filled 
Colendge’s pockets, and both at the beginning 
and die end of i8i8 he was under the ‘necessity 
of appearing as a lecturer’ The first course of 
fourteen lectures on ‘ Shakespeare ’ and ‘ Poetical 
Literature’ was delivered at Flower -de- Luce 
Court in Fetter Lane, aydi January-aGtli Marcli 
1818, and two other courses, the first on the 
‘History' of Philosophy,’ the other on ‘Shake- 
speare,’ were delivered concurrendy at the Crowai 
and Archer Tavern in the Strand, 14th December 
i8i8-29th March 1819 With this double course 
lectunng came to an end, and for many years, 
so far as the public was concerned, both voice 
and pen were silent Two misfortunes, differing 
in kind and in degree, befell him m successive 
years In 1819 he suffered a considerable loss of 
money through the bankruptcy of his publisher. 
Rest Fenner, and, in 1820, his son Hartley 
was depriv ed of his Onel fellow ship on the score 
of intemperance. ‘Work without hope’ was not 
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beyond Colendge’s pov\er of will, but the busi- 
ness of authorship, always distasteful, became 
more and more intolerable He shrank into 
himself, devoting his energies to the accumula 
tion of materials for his imgnwn opus, and 
his leisure to the ‘grounding, strengthening, and 
integration' of a class of young men, pupils 
or disciples, who attended his discourses and 
formed a kind of miniature ‘school’ of philosophy 
His sole publications during this penod were 
a few contnbutions to Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine— lor example, ‘ Letters to Literary Cor- 
respondents,’ in October 1821, and ‘The Histone 
and Gests of Maxilian’ (see Miscellanies, &.C., 1885, 
pp 261-285) in January 1822 In 1824 he was 
elected a Royal Associate of the Royal Soaety 
of Literature, a distinction which conveyed an 
annual piension of one hundred guineas, and by 
way of doing ser\'ice for this honoranum he read 
(i8th May 1825) at a meeting of the society a paper 
on ‘ The Prometheus of j^Ischylus ’ {thd , pp 55-83) 
In 1825 he published his Aids to Reflection, a com- 
mentary in the form of aphonsms and selected 
passages from the wntings of Archbishop Leighton 
The Aids, which may be regarded as an eirenicon 
between faith and reason, and at one time served 
as a kind of manual of liberal orthodoxy, brought 
their compiler applause and recognition, and since 
his death haVe been frequently republi shed I n 1 828 
he prepared for the press a collected edition of 
his poems, which was published in three volumes 
by William Pickering A second edition, with 
emendations, was issued in 1829 In June-July 
1828 Colendge accompanied Wordsworth and his 
daughter Dora on a tour through Belgium and 
on the Rhine. His ‘merry’ rhymes on Koln 
and Its ‘two and se\enty stenches’ are a proof 
that the boisterous high spints of his youth 
were not gone for ever His last work was 
a pamphlet on The Constitution of Church and 
State, which deals wnth the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, and seems to be rather than is 
a plea for inaction or reaction For the last 
three years of his life Colendge was with ‘few 
and bnef intervals confined to a sick-room,’ but 
he was often to be seen, and he could almost 
always talk ‘to the satisfaction’ if sometimes 
to the bewilderment of his hearers Once and 
again he went into companj Early in August 
1832 he ivas present at the chnstening of his 
grandchild Edith, and drove to the church with 
his wife, who was living wth her daughter and 
son-in-law at Hampstead. In June 1833 he 
attended a meeting of the British Association 
at Cambndge, and though he rose from his bed 
at Trinity College ‘not a man but a bruise,’ he 
seems to have taken all literature ‘for his pro- 
vince ’ m a senes of monologues to his fnends (see 
Conversations at Cambridge [by C V Le GneeJ, 
1836, pp 1-36) He suffered much towards the 
close of his life, but retained almost to the 
last his intellectual subtlety and his discursixe 


eloquence. He died at The Grove, Highgatc, 
25th July 1834. 

Many of Colendge’s best-known works were- 
posthumous The Table Talk, which was taken- 
down almost verbatim from his lips by his son- 
in-law and nephew, H N Colendge, was pub- 
lished (2 vols ) m 1835 , Letters, ConversationSr 
and Recollections of S T Colendge, by T Allsop- 
(2 vols), m 1836, Literary Remains (4 vols 
1836-39) , Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit 
(1840) , The Idea of Life (1848) , Notes, Theo- 
logical aiui Political (1853), Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (2 vols 1895) , Antma Poetce — 
from his Unpublished Note-books (1895) The- 
greater part of his Marginalia , a work on 
Logic (2 vols MS ) , the preliminary chapters of 
his magnum opus j Notes on the Gospels, ; 
Dianes of Tours , and a multitude of letters, frag- 
mentary papers, notes and memoranda remain 
unpublished 

It is commonly held that Colendge wrote a few 
poems, half a-dozen more or less, of supreme excel- 
lence, and that he did no more. It is true that 
Colendge at his best is immeasurably greater than 
at his second best , but, if we except his juvenilia,. 
he wrote little or nothing which may be passed 
over or rejected as worthless His peculiar quality 
as a poet lay in his power of visualising scenes- 
of which neither he nor another had any actual 
expenence. These ‘fancies from afar’ did not 
flash upon him as memones of the past nor as 
strange and disordered dreams, but they assumed 
the realities and possibilities of a harmonious 
though supernatural world. The open vision was 
rare, and it was seldom that the intuition w-as clear 
or adequate Again, he was a labonous and ac- 
complished metrist, and it was only by repeated 
experiments and intense mental effort that he could 
clothe these shapings of his imagination m a be- 
coming and appropnate garb Hence it was that 
after he had passed his thirtieth j ear and his mind 
became preoccupied with metaphj'sical specula- 
tions and theological ideas, as Charles Lamb put 
It, ‘he wrote no more Christabels and Anaenf 
Manners' But whenever he was minded to- 
express his thoughts m verse, he was a poet at 
last as well as at first It is enough to mention- 
such poems as Youth and Agej The Garden of 
Boccaccio j Love, Hope, and Patience in Education, 
which were written towards the close of his life- 
If in some half dozen pieces Colendge exceeds 
himself, in at least thirty or more of lesser excel- 
lence he displays imaginative and artistic qualities 
of the highest order The Christmas Carol (1799), 
Pains of Sleep (1S03), and the undated b^lad 
Alice du Clos may be instanced as gpuat poems 
not reckoned m the first flight It is, however, 
only as a lyncal poet that Colendge belongs to- 
the immortals He could and did force his extra- 
ordinary talent into producing dramatic pieces 
which have been performed with success and still 
invite study, but his plots drag and his characters 
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are neither attractive nor rememberable Remorse, 
a Tragedy (.1812), and Zapolya, a Christmas Tale, 
which was ivntten in 1815, contain beauties, 
‘purple patches’ suitable for quotation, but as 
dramas they are lifeless and umnteresting On 
the other hand, his one translation, Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, rivals if it does not surpass the 
original As a humounst he attempted little, but 
that little was first-rate. The wit of The Devil's 
Thoughts was Southey’s wat, but the humour is 
Colendge’s, and as ‘good, simple, savage verse,’ 
as Byron labelled his Dedication to Don Juan, 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter and The Two Round 
Spaces neither require nor admit of an apology 
Onginally mere jeux d'espnt, doggerel verses in a 
newspaper, they have won their place in literature 
Coleridge maintained that he owed his first 
inspiration as a poet to Bowles’s sonnets and the 
‘ Lewesdon Hill of Mr Crowe.’ His first turn for 
versification was, perhaps, more immediately due 
to an intimate knowledge of the odes of Gray and 
Collins, and his first inclination towards sentiment 
and the poetry of the affections to Bowles and 
Cow per, and to Macpherson’s Osstan The Roman- 
tic School was already a power in Germany, and 
was touching the younger generation m England 
through translations or tlie works of such imitators 
as Horace Walpole, Mrs Radcliffe, ‘ Monk’ Lewis, 
and William Taylor previous to the inception or 
publication of the Lyncal Ballads, and it is certain 
that before he went to Germany, in September 
1798, Coleridge had read Voss’s Lnise in the 
original and was familiar with translations of 
Schiller’s Robbers and the Ghostseer But however 
responsive he may have been to ‘voices in the 
air,’ he owed the awakening and the consummation 
of his genius to the example and companion- 
ship of Wordsworth and of Wordsworth’s sister 
Dorothy We have only to compare his Ode to 
the Departing Year (December 1796) with the 
great Stowey poems, beginning with This Lime 
tree Bower my Prison (May 1797), to understand 
in what degree and m what sense Wordsworth was 
‘the master-light of all his seeing’ I There is, in- 
deed, little or no resemblance between Coicndge’s 
great poems and Wordsworth’s great poems The 
magic and the melody of Colendge’s verse arc 
all his own, and the spint and direction of his 
poetry are other and different from the spint and 
direction of Wordsworth’s As a poet Colendge 
‘taught us little,’ and as a poet Wordsworth was 
essentially a teacher, but it was Wordsworth who 
helped Colendge to find himself, and, as Dykes 
Campbell has finely expressed it, ‘put a new song 
in his mouth ’ 

But art for art’s sake did not satisfy Colendge. 
The desire of his soul was to teach and to preach, 
and in order to deliv er his message he expended — 
some w ould say scattered — his intellectual activities 
m vanous directions He was a journalist, a cntic, 
a lecturer, a philosopher, and a divine. He re- 
garded It as his mission to found a new school. 




or at any rate to elaborate a new system, of 
philosophy, and at the same time to propound 
an eirenicon between faith and reason It is held 
by those most competent to judge that as a phil- 
osopher he interpreted and earned on the specula- 
tions of others — of Kant and Maass, of Fichte 
and Schelling — but failed to formulate or work out 
a system of his own Of the vast preparations 
which he made for a work to comprehend all 
knowledge and all philosophy, a portion sufficient 
to form an introductory volume was dictated to 
his disciple and amanuensis, Joseph Henry Green, 
and remains unpublished His influence on the 
religious thought and opinion of his own age 
and of the last sixty years is of a less question- 
able nature The Aids to Rejlection (1825) and 
the posthumous Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit (1840) have been largely instrumental in 
deepening and widening religious thought within 
and without the pale of the Churches Their 
direct and immediate influence belongs to the 
past, but the leaven is still at worL Finally, in 
his cntical notes on Shakespeare’s plays, originally 
delivered as lectures, and m his masterly disserta- 
tion on the ‘Tenets peculiar to Mr Wordsworth’ 
which concludes the Btographia Literana, he 
speaks not as the inspirer of others, but as a 
potent if not a final authonty A word which he 
borrowed from the Greek and applied to Shake- 
speare describes him best He was ‘mynad- 
minded ’ 

From ‘ The Ancient Mariner ' 

‘ The Sun now rose iijxin the right 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea 

And the good south wand still blew behind. 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Cmne to the manners’ hollo 1 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And It would work ’em woe 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow 
^ Ah wretch I said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s owoi head. 

The glonous Sun upnst 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist 

’Twas nght, said they, such birds to slay, 

rhat bnng the fog and mist 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free , 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twos sad as sad could be , 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea 1 * 
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All in ft hot and copper s\t>, 

The Moody Sun, at noon, 

Right up abore the mast did stand, 

No hi^r than the Moon. 

Da) after day, day after day, 

■We stock, nor breath nor mopon , 

As idle ns a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 

Water, water, every where. 

And nil the boards did tihnnk , 

Water, water, everj where, 

Nor any drop to dnnk. 

The very deep did rot O Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! ■ 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with 1<^ 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in. reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night , 

The vratcr, like a witch s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and while. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so 
Nine faihoro deep he had folJoued os 
From the land of mist and snow 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 

Was withered at the root , 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot 

Ah I well a^lay I what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ' 

Instead of the cross, tlie Albatross 
About my neck was hung 

There pass^ a weary time. Each throat 
►Was pat^h'^ and glared each eye. 
Aueftryiime' aweary time! 

Hoiv glased each neaiy eye. 

When looking westward, 1 beheld 
A something m the sky 

At first It seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist , 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist 

A speck, a mist, a shape, 1 wist S 
And sfill If neared and neared 
As if It dodged a water^spnie, 

It plunged and lacked and veered 

' With throats unslaked, with biack lips baked, 
Wc could nor laugh not wall , 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood i 
I bit mj arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail ! a sail * 

With throats nnslaked, with black hps baked, 
Agapc<they heard me call 
Grameti^jt they for Joy did gnn, ' 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

. As^eylhiffe dnnking alL,^^ r .t*’' * 


See ' see t J1 cned) the tacks no more I 
Hither to work us ireal , 

Without a. breese, wUhout a tide, 

Ske steadies uulh upnght keel ! 

The wcslcm wave was all a flame. 

The day was well mgb done I 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bnglit Sun , 

Wien that strange shape drove suddealj 
Beta ixt ns and the Son 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, i 
{Heftien’s Mother send us grace 1) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 

With broad and burning face. 

Alas ' (thought I, und my heart beat loud) 

Hoo fast she nears and nears 1 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gusssmietesl 

Are those her nbs throsigb wbiA the Son 
Did peer, as through a gmte ? 

And IS that Woman all hpr crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are 'there two? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate? 

Her bps were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold 
Jier skin was as u hite as leprosy. 

The Nigbt-Mare Life in-DEATH was she, 

Who thicks man’s Mood with cold 

The naked hoik alongside came. 

And the twain were casting idlce, ,, 

“The game IS done 1 I’l'cwonl I’vcwonl^r' 
Quoth she, and w htsUes thrice. 

The Sun’s nm dips , the stars rush out 
At one stride comes the dark , 

With far heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre bark. ^ , 

We listened and looked sideways up I 
Fear at ro> heart, ns at a cup, , 

My life blood seemed to ■sjp S, 

The stars were dim, and thick the rughf, 

The stecmnaiCs face by his lanSp gleamed while 
From the sails the dew did dnp — „ ^ 

Till clomb above the eastern bar '''' 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Wlhin the nether tip ‘ 

One after orie, by the star dogged "Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, ^ 

Each turned bis faccivilh a ghastly pang. 

And cursed roe with his eye. 

Four times fifty bving men, ' 

(AndT heard nor «3^i nor groan) 

With heavy thm^, a lifdmlninp, 

1^^ They droppeiJuS^n one by onA 1- 

W, ^ K r'-- 

The souls did from that bodies fly,; 

* w to bhss*Dr w« 1 .1't " ^ ’ 

, And ev^^ul,’'it’passed"me by, 

Liie Uic whizz ofmy’ crois^bow 1 . 
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0 "Wedding Guest ' this soul hith heen 
Alone on a \nde wude sea 
So lonel) ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be 

0 suecter than the inamage feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to tlie kirk 
With a goodlj company I — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

Willie each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and lo\ ing fnends, 

And youths and maidens gay ' 

Farewell, farewell ' but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest ' 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth liest, who loveili best 
All tilings both great and small 
For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all ’ 

The Manner, whose eye is bnght, 

Wliose beard w ith age IS lioar, - 
Is gone and now the Wedding Guest 
Turned from the bndegroom’s door 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 

And is jsf sense forlorn 
A sadder and a w iser man. 

He rose the morrow morn (1797-9S ) 

PrxDm ' Chrlstabol ' 

’ fis the middle of niglit b\ the castle clock. 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock' 

Tu — whit ' Tu — whoo ' 

And hark, again ' the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it rrew 

Sir Lcohne, the Baron nch, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, w hicli 
From her kennel heiieatli the rock 
Makelh answe’r to the clock, 

Fonr for the cjunrters, and twelie for tlie hour , 
Eier and aye, by shine and shower 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud 
Some say , she sees in\ lady ’s shroud 

Is the night chilly and dark 7 
The night is chilly, but not dark 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It coxers but not hides the sky 
The moon is Ijehind, and at the full , 

And yet she looks lioth small and dull 
The night is chill, tlie cloud is gray 
'Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spnng comes slowly up this way 

The lovely lady, Chnstaliel, 

Whom her father loves s<|^(ll| 

What makes her in the w ou ^ so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all vestcrniglu 
Of her owTi betrothevl knight 
\nd she m the midnight wood will [irav 
For the weal of her lover that s fat awav 
JOC) 


She stole along, she nothing siioke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 

And naught was green upon the oak 

But moss and rarest imsictoe 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely Indv, Cbrislalx:! ' 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But w hat It IS, she cannot tell — 

On the other side it seems to he, 

Of the huge, broad breasted, old oak tree 

Tlie night is chill , the forest hare , 

Is It the wind that moaneth bleak ’ 

There is not wind enough in the air 
lo move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s check — 

There is not wand enough to tw irl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

Tint dances as often ns dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high. 

On the topmost tw ig that looks up at the skv 

Hush, beating heart of Chnstalx.! ' 

Jcsii, Maria, shield her well 1 

She folded her nnns beneath her claak, 

And stole to the otlier side of the oak 
Wlrnt sees she there ? 

There she secs a damsel bright, 

Brest in a silken robe of wliitc. 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone , 
Tlie neck that made that white rolie wan. 

Her slaielv neck, and arms were bare 
Her blue veined feel uiisandal d were , » 

And wildlv glittered here and there 
The gems cntanglctl in her ban 
I guess, ’twas fnghtful there to sec 
A lady so richly clad ns she — 

Beautiful exceedingly ' 

Tliev crossed the moat, and Ghristnliel 
Took the key that filled well , 

A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate , 

The gate that was ironed wilhm ind wiihoiit, 
Where an army in battle arrav had marehed out 
The lady sank, lichkc tlirougli paui, 

And Chnstabcl with might and mam 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the lliroshold of the gale 
Then the lady rose again, 

Ami moved, as she were not in pain 

So free from danger, fret from fear 
Thev cro scil the court nght glad thev were 
And Christabel devoilllv cned 
To the ladv liv her side. 

Praise we the Virgin all diiine 
M ho hath rescued thce from lh\ dustres^ ' 

Mas, alas ! said ( icraUhne 
I cannot speak for weannes-. 

So free from danger free from fear 
Thev crowed the court right glad thev w .re 

Tlitfv passdl the lull that echoes still 
Pas-, as lightly a« voii will ’ 
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A light, a glor) , a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth — 

And from the soul itself must there he sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth. 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

O pure of heart ' thou need'st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be ' 

Wliat, and wherein it doth evist. 

Tins light, tins glory, tins fair luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beauty making power 
Joy, virtuous Lady ' Joy that ne’er viais given. 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour. 

Life, and Life’s cfllucnce, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady ' is the spirit and the power. 

Which wedding kCaturc to us gives in dower, 

A new I'arth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 

Joy IS the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 

We in ourselves icjoicc! 

And thence (lows all that charms or ear or sight. 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusion from that light 

There was a time vvlien, though my patli was rough. 
Tills joy within me dallied with distress. 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness 
Lor hopie grew round me, like the twining vine. 
And fruits, and foliage, not mv owai, seemed mine 
But now afflictions bow me dow n to earth 
Nor care I that they rob mo of iiiy mirth , 

But oh ' each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination 
For not to think of what 1 needs must feel. 

Blit to be still and patient, all I can , 

And haply by ahslrusc research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole resource, my only plan 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 

And now is almost grow 11 the habit of my soul 

(.80-) 

Youth and Ago 

Verse, a Breeze ’mid blossoms strayang. 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 

Both were mine ' Life went a may mg 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When 1 was young 1 
IVkcti I was young? — Mi, woeful wlicii ' 

All for the Change tvvixt Now and Then 1 
This breathing House not built witli bands. 

This body that dots me gnevous waasng. 

O’er aery Cliffs and glittering Sands, 

How lightly (ften it flashcil along — 

Like those Ham skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding Hakes and Livers wide. 

That ask no aid of Sad or Oar, 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide ' 

Nought careil this Bovly for wind or weather 
When 'Vouth and I hvexl m’t logcthcr 

Flowers are lovclv T ovc is flower like 
Fncndship is a sheltering tree , 

O the Jovs, that came dowm shower like. 

Of Fncndship, Love and Lilicrlv, 

Lre I was old ! 


Ln I vvais old ? Ah woeful Lre, 

Which tells me. Youth ’s no longer here 1 

0 Youth ' for years so many and sweet, 

’1 IS know n that Thou and I vv ere one, 

1 ’ll think It but a fond conceit — * 

It cannot he, that Thou art gone • 

Thy' Vesper bell hath not y et tolled — 

And thon wert aye a Masker bold 1 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 

To wak believe, that tliou art gone ’ 

I see lliesc locks in silien slips. 

This drooping gail, tins nllcrcd size 
But Springtide blossoms on thy lips. 

And tears take sunshine from ihme eyes ' 

Life IS but riioiigbl so think I will 
That Youth and I are House malts still 

Dew drops arc the gems of Morning, 

But the tears of mournful Lve ! 

Where no hojic is. Lift ’s a warning 
That only serves to make us gneve, 

■When we arc old 

Tlial only serves to make us gritvc 
V ith oft and tedious taking leave. 

Like some poor mgb related guest. 

That may not rudtiy be dismist , 

Vet hath outstay’d his welcome while. 

And tells the jest without the smile (, 835 - 31 ) 

Epitaph (November 1833 ) 

Stop, Christian passer by ' — Stop, child of God, 

And read with gentle breast Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he, — 

O, lift one thought in prayer for S T C , 

That he who many a year w uh toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death ' 

Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame 

He ask’d, and hoped, through Christ Do thou the same ' 

On the Present War 

It IS recorded in the shuddenng hearts of Christians 
that every Bishop but one voted for the conliim 
ance of the war [with France] Thev decmcel the fate 
of their Religion to be involved m the contest 1 — Not 
the Religion of Peace, my Brethren , not the Religion 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, which forbids to his 
Disciples all alliance walh the powers of this World — 
but the Religion of Mitres and Mysteries, ihc Religion 
of PlumliUcs and Persecution, the Eighteen 1 housand 
Pound a Year Religion of Lpiscopacv Alas ' what 

room would there be for Bishops or for Priests in a 
Religion where Deity is the only object of Reverence, 
and our Immortality the only article of Paiih — Inimor 
tnlity' made probable to les by the Light of Nature, and 
proved to us by the Kcsurrcclion of Jesus Him the 
High Priests cnicificd, hut he has left us a l^chgion, 
which shall prove fatal to every Hsgl Pnat — a 
Rclitpon, of which every tnie Clinstian is the Priest 
his owai Heart the Mtar, the Lnivcrsc its Temple, and 
Lrrori and ^ ices ns onlv Sacnfices Ride on, mighty 
Tesus! liccausc of thy wonls of Truth of love, and 
rqimUt^ ' The age of Piicslhood will soon he no 
more — that of Philosoplicrs and Chn'tians will succeed, 
and the torch of Superstition be cvtmgiii^hcd for ever 

(From * Cuncion^s 3uj PojMilum of 379s in 
e I Htt On/j Ttr'tr, iSso.) 
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of spnng, and sow their fields jn confident faith of the 
ripening summer and the rewarding harvest tide ^ But 
the loss t> confined to the unenlightened and the preju 
(heed — say rather, to the weak and prejudiced of a single 
generation The prejudices of one age are condemned 
even bj the prejudiced of the succeeding ages , for end 
less are the modes of folly, and the fool joins with the 
wise in passing sentence on all modes but Ins own Who 
cned out with greater horror against the murderers of 
the Prophets than those who likewise cried out, Cnicif) 
him ’ Crucify him ! — Prophet and Saaaour, and Lord 
of life. Crucify him ' Crucify him ' — The truth haters of 
every future generation will call the truth haters of the 
preceding age by tlieir tnie names for even these the 
stream of time carries onward In fine, truth considered 
in Itself, and in the effects natural to it, may be conceived 
as a gentle spnng or water source, warm from the genial 
earth, and breathing up into the snow dnft that is piled 
over and around its outlet It turns the obstacle into 
its own form and character, and as it makes its vvaj 
increases its stream \nd should it be arrested in its 
course by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and 
avails only for a change in the wind to awaken and again 
roll onwards 

(From The Fnetiiit No 4 SepL 7, 1803 — slightly altered 
in 1818, m *Essa> sail of The Fnend as published 
m 1850 ) 

Ariel and Caliban, 

If a donbt could ever be entertained whether Shake 
speare was a great poet, acting upon laws ansing out 
of hiS own nature, and not without law, as has sometimes 
lieen idly asserted, that doubt must be removed by the 
character of Anel The very first words uttered by this 
being introduce the spint, not ns an angel, abov e man , 
not a gnome, or a fiend, below man , but wlule the poet 
gives him the faculties and the advantages of reason, he 
divests him of all mortal character, not positively, it is 
true, but negativclv In air he lives, from air he derives 
Ins being, m air he acts , and all his colours and properties 
seem to have been obtametl from the rainbow and the 
skies There is nothing about Anel that cannot be con 
ceivcd to exist either at sunnse or at sunset hence nil 
that belongs to Anel belongs to the delight the mind 
IS capable of receiving from the most lovely external 
,appearances His answers to Prospero are directly to 
Ihe question, and nothing Iiejond, or where he expatiates, 
which IS not unfrcquently , it is to hiinself and upon his 
own delights, or upon the unnatural situation m which 
he IS placed, though under a kindly power and to good 
ends. 

Is there anything in nature from which Shakespeare 
caught the idea of this delicate and delightful being, 
with such childlike smipliaty, yet with such preter 
natural powers? He is neither horn of heaven, nor of 
earth, hut, as it were, between both, like a Mnv 
blossom kept suspended in air by the fanning breeze, 
which prevents it from falling to the ground, and only 
finally, and by compulsion, touching earth This re 
luclancc of the Sylph to he under the command even 
of Prospero is kept up through the whole play, and in 
the exercise of Ins admirable judgment Shakespeare lias 
availed himself of it, in order to give Ariel an interest 
in the event, looking forward to that moment vvhen he 
was to gam his last and onlv reward — simple and eternal 
lilicrly 


Another instance of admirable judgment and excellent 
preparation 13 to be found in the creature contrasted with 
Ariel — Caliban , vvho is described in such a manner by 
Prospero as to lead us lo expect the ajipearancc of a 
foul, unnatural monster He is not seen at once his 
voice IS heard, this is the preparation he was too 
offensive to be seen first m all his deformity, tmd in 
nature we do not receive so much disgust from sound 
as from sight After we have heard Caliban’s voice 
he does not enter, until And has entered like a water 
nymph All tlie strength of contrast is thus acquired 
without any of the shock of abruptness, or of tint un 
pleasant sensation which we expenence when the object 
presented is in any way hateful to our vision 

The character of Caliban is wonderfiilh conceived 
he IS a sort of creature of the earth, as \nel is a sort 
of creature of the air lie partakes of the qualities of 
the brute, but is ilistingmshed from brutes in two ways 
— by having mere understanding without moral reason , 
and by not possessing the instincts which pertain to 
absolute animals Still, Caliban is m some respects a 
noble bemg the poet has raised him far above con 
tempt he is a man in the sense of the imagination 
all the images he uses are drawai from nature, and are 
highly poetical , they fit in vv ilh the images of And 
Caliban gives us images from the earth, And images 
from the air Caliban talks of the difficulty of finding 
fresh water, of the situation of morasses, and of other 
circumstances which even brute instinct, without reason 
could compahend No mean figure ix employed, no 
mean passion displayed, beyond animal passion and 
repugnance to command 

(From Lectures nud Lotes eu Shuies/titre) 

Hamlet 

The seeming inconsistencies m the conduct and char 
actei of Hamlet have long exercised Ihe conjectural 
ingenuity of critics , and, as we are always loth to sup 
pose that the cause of defective apprehension is in our 
selves, the mystery, has been too commonly explained 
by the very easy process of setting it down as in fact 
inexplicable, and by resolving the phenomenon into a 
misgrowth or /tistis of the capncious and irregular 
genius of Shakespeare The Shallow and stupid arro 
gance of these vulgar and indolent decisions 1 would 
fain do my best lo expose. I believe the character of 
Hamlet may be traced to Shakespeare’s deep and accii 
rale science in mental philosophy Indeed, that this 
character must have some connection vv ith the common 
fundamental laws of our nature may be assumeil from 
the fact that Hamlet has been the darling of every 
country m which the literature of England has been 
fostered In ortler to understand him, it is essential that 
we should reflect on the constitution of our own minds. 
Man IS distinguished from the brute animals in pro 
portion as thought prevails over sense but m Ilie 
healthy processes of the mind, a balance i-, constantly 
maintained Ivetween the impressions from outward 
objects ami the invvanl operations of the intellect, — 
for if there he an overbalance in the contemplative 
faculty, man therebv becomes the creature of mere 
meditation and loses lies natural jiowcr of action 
Now one of Shakespeare s modes of creating characters 
IS, to conceive any one intcllectii.al or moral facultv m 
morbid excess, and then to place himself, Shakc>jieare, 
thus mutilated or discascil, under given circnmslanees. 
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In Hamlet he seems to have taished to cxcmphf} 
the moral neccs^)t\ of a due balance between onr 
attention to the objects of our senses and our medita 
tion on the n or! mgs of onr minds— an eqiithbrtum 
licit ecn the real and the imaginary ttorlds. In Hamlet 
this liahnce is disturbed his thongbts, and the images 
of his fanct, arc far more tivid than his actual per 
ccplions, and his ter) perceptions, instantly passing 
through the mcJinm of his contemplations, acquire, as 
the) pas 5 , a form and a colour not natnrall) their j 
ottn Hence tte sec a great, an almost enormous, m 
Icllcctual ai-titu), and a proportionate aversion to real j 
action consequent upon it, ttilh all its s)mptoms and j 
accompantmg qualities Tins character Shakespeare j 
jilaecs in circumstances under tthidi it is obliged to 
act on the spur of the moment — Hamlet is bratc and ' 
careless of death, but be vacillates from sensibilit), 
and procrastinates from thought, and lo^es the piouer 
of action in the energy of resolve fhus it is that 
lltis tragedy presents a direct contrast to that of 
ATncb th , the one proceeds uilh the utmost slowness, 
the other with a crowded and breathless rapulil) 

(From Ltcittrex wtd N&tcx on Shabot/earr ) 

The Defects of 'WoirJsworth.'e Poetry 

The first characteristic, though onl) occasional defect, 
winch 1 appear to mjsclf to find m llie^e poems is the 
tnconslaii(\ of the si)le Under this name I refer to the 
sudden and unprepared transitions from lines or sentences 
of peculiar fehcit) — (at all e\tnts sinking and onginal) — 
to a stjle not onl) unimpassioned but undistinguished 
He sinks too often and too abniptl) to that style which 
1 should place in the second di\ ision of language, dividing 
It into the three specie-) first, that which is peculiar to 
poclr) , second, that which is onl) proper m prose , and 
diird, the neutral or common to Ixith 
The second defect I can generalise with tolerable 
accuracy, if the reader will pardon an uncouth and 
new coined w ord fhere is, 1 should sa) , not seldom a 
mailer of-facluess in certain poems This ma) be divided 
into, first, a laborious minuteness and fidolit) in the repre 
scnlation of objects, and their positions, as they apjjcared 
to the poet himself, second!), the insertion of accidental 
circunistancLS, in order to the full explanation of Ins 
living cbaractero, their dispositions and actions, which 
circumstances might be necessary to establish the proba 
bilil) of a statement in real life, where nothing is taken 
for granted by the hearer , hut appear superfluous m 
jHictr), where the reader is willing to believe for Ins own 
sal c 

Third, an undue predilection for the drnmattc form in 
certain poems, from which one or other of two evils 
re, ults, Litlier the thoiiglils and diction arc different 
from that of the )>oet, and then there anses an incon 
gniitv of st)It, or the) are the same and indislingmsh 
able, and then it presents a species of ventriloquism, 
where two are represented a- talking, while m truth 
one man onl\ sjicaks. 

The fourth claf of defects iS closely connected watb 
the former but vet are such ns arise likewise from an 
mtcntitv of feeling disproportionate to such knowledge 
and value of the objects described, as can lie fairly 
anticipaleil of men in general, even, of the most cuUi 
v-itcd classes, and with which therefore fen only, and 
tlios few particularlv araimstanccd, can be supposed 
to sympathise In this class 1 compnsc occasional pro 


lisity, repetition, and an eddjang, instead of progression 
of thought 

Fifth and last, thoughts and images loo great for Uie 
subject This is an approximation to what might be 
called mental bombast, as distinguished from verbal, 
for, as tn the latter there is a disproportion of the ex 
prcssions to the thoughts, so in this there is a dispropor 
tion of thought to the circumstance and occasion This, 
by the bye, is a fault of winch none but a man of genius 
IS capable It is the awkwardness and strength of 
Hercules with the distaff of Omphale 

(From llic htosrephta Literarxa, Chap ix.) 

The Excellences of Wordsworth’s Poetry 

First, an austere purity of language both grammaticnlly 
and logicall) , m short a perfect appropnatencss of the 
words to the meaning 

The second characteristic excellence of Mr ords 
V Orth’s works is a correspondent weight and sanity of 
the Tlioughts and Sentiments, won, not from books, but 
from the poet’s own meditative observation. They arc 
fresh, and have the dew upon them. His muse, at 
least when in her strength of wing, and when she hovers 
aloft in her proper clement, 

‘ Makes audible a linked lay of truth. 

Of tnitli profound a sweet continuous lay, 

Kot learnt, bat native, her own natural notes ' ' 

Even throughout his smaller poems there is scarcely one 
winch IS not rendered valuable by some yust and original 
reflection ' 

Third, the sinewy strength and onginahty of single 
lines and paragraphs a frequent eiirxpsa /clitt/as of bis 
diction, of which I need not here give spepmehs 
This beauty, and as eminently characteristic of Words 
worth’s poetry, his rudest assailants have fell themselves 
compelled to acknowledge and admire 

Fourth, the perfect truth of nature m his images 
and descnplions as taken immediately from nature, and 
proving a long and genial intimacy viith the very spirit 
which gives the physiognomic expression to all the works 
of nature Like a green field reflected in a calm and 
perfectly transparent lake, the image is distinguished from 
the rcalit) only b) its greater softness and lustre. Like i 
the moisture or the polish on a pebble, genius neither 
distorts nor false colours its objects, but on the contrarv 
brings out many a vein and man) a tmt which escape 
the eye of common observation, thus raising to the 
rank of gems wliat liad been often kicked away bv the 
burning foot of the traveller on the dusty high road of 
custom 

Fifth, a meditative pathos, a union of deep and subtle 
thought vntb sensibility a sympathy wath man as man , 
the sympathy indeed of a contcmplator rather than a 
fellow sufferer or co mate (Sfeetalor, haxid farlicefs), but 
of a contcmplator from whose vaew no difference of rank 
conceals the sameness of the nature, no mjiincs of wind 
or weather, of toil, or even of ignorance, wholly disguise 
[ th? human face divane The superscription and the 
image of the Creator still remain legible to him under 
the dark lines, wath which guilt or calamity liad cancelled 
or cross barred it Here the man and the poet lose and 
find themselves in each other, the one as glorified, the 
latter ns substantiated In this mifd and philosophic 
pathos, Hordsworth appears to me wathout a compeer 
Such as he fj so he -antes 

(From the Jiio^m/hia Ciltrarxa, Chap, ua) 
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The Inspiration of the Scriptures 
‘Tell me first, why it [plenary inspiration] slionld not 
be recencd! Wlij should 1 uot believe the Scriptures 
throughout dictated, m word and thought, b) an infallible 
Intelligence?’ 

1 admit the fairness of the retort , and eagerly and 
earnestly do I ansner For every reason that makes 
me pnze and revere these Senptures , — prize them, love 
them, reiere them, bejond all other books’ Why 
should I not ? Because the Doctrine in question petn 
ties at once the whole body of Holy Writ witli all 
Its harmonies and sjanmetncal gradations, — the flexile 
and the rigid, — the supporting liard and the clothing 
soft, — the blood which is Jhe /i/e,— the intelligencing 
ner\es, and the rudelj wo\en, but soft and spring), 
cellular substance, in which all arc embedded and 
lightly bound together This breathing organism, this 
glorious panhnrniontcon, which I had seen stand on its 
feet as a man, and with a man’s voice given to it, 
the Doctnne m question turns at once into a colossal 
Memnon's head, a hollow passage for a voice, a voice 
that mocks the voices of many men, and speaks in 
their names, and )et is but one voice, and the same, — 
and no man uttered it, and never in a human heart was 
It conceived IF/ij' should I not? Because the Doctrine 
evacuates of all sense and efficaev the sure and constant 
tradition, that all the several books bound up together in 
our precious family Bibles were composed in different 
and vv idely distant ages, under the greatest diversity of 
circumstances, and degrees of light and information, and 
)Ct that the composers, whether as utteniigorns recording 
what was uttered and what was done, were all actuated 
b> a pure and lioly Spint, one and the same one 
Spirit working divcrsel), novv awakening strenglii, and 
now gIonf)nng itself m weakness, novv giving power and 
direction to knowledge, and now taking away the sting 
from error ! 

Ct/nc j c JIfercs, sard th: angel of the Lord , ctirse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof— Dcborali Was it 
tliat she called to mind any personal vv rongs — rapine or 
insult — that she or the house of Lapidoth had received 
from Jabin or Sisera’ No, she had dwelt under her 
palm tree in tlie depth of the mountain But she was a 
mothei 111 Israel , and vvath a mother’s heart, and with 
tile vehemenc) of a mother’s and a patnot’s love, she had 
sliot the light of love from her eyes, and poured the 
blessings of love from her lips, on the people that had 
]Co/>arded their lives unto the death against the oppressors , 
and the bitterness, aw akened and borne aloft by the same 
lo\c, she precipitated m curses on the selfish and coward 
recreants vvho came not to the help of the Ijsrd, to the help 
oftheLjoid, against the mighty As long as I have the 
linage of Delmrah before my c>es, and while I throw 
m>sclf back into the age, country, arcumstances, of this 
llelircw Boiidiica in the not yet tamed chaos of the 
spiritual creation , — as long as I contemplate the impas 
sioned, high souled, heroic woman m all the prominence 
and individuality of wall and character, — I feel as if I 
were among (he first ferments of the great affections — the 
proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos, swelling up 
against — and vet towards — the outspread wings of the 
’dove that lies brootling on the troubled waters. So long 
all IS well, — all replete with instruction and example 
In the fierce and inoitlmate I am made to know and be 
grateful for the clearer and purer radiance which shines 
on a Chnstian’s paths, neither blunted by tin. preparatorv 


veil, nor crimsoned in its struggle through the all-envvTap 
ping mists of the worlds ignorance whilst m the self- 
oblivion of these heroes of the Old Testament, their 
elevation above all low and individual interests, — above 
alt, m the entire and vehement devotion of their total 
being to the sen ice of their divine Master, I find a lesson 
of humility, a ground of liumihation, and a shaming, yet 
rousing, example of faith and fealty But let mt once 
be persuaded that all theac heart awakening utterances 
of human hearts — of men of like faculties and passions 
with myselfi mourning, rejoicing, suffering, triumphing — 
are but as a Dniiia Coinmedta of a superhuman — O 
liear with me, if I say — ^Ventriloquist, — lliat the royal 
Harper, to whom I have so often submitted myself as 
a many sti tnged instnnncnt for Ins fire tipt fingers to 
traverse, while every several nervq of emotion, passion, 
thought, that ihnds tlic llesh and blood of our com 
mon humanity, responded to the touch, — tint this 
sweet Psalmist of Israel was himself as mere an in 
stniment as his harp, an automaton poet, mourner, and 
supplicant, — all is gone, — all syanpathy, at least, and 
all example. I listen in awe and fear, but likewise 
in perplexity and confusion of spint 

(From Con/esstont cf an Inquiring Spirit^ 1840 ) 

Taste, an Ethical Quality 
Modem poetry is charactensed by the poets’ anxiety to 
be always striking There is the same march in the 
Greek and Latin poets Claudnn, vvho had jiovvers to 
have !>ecn anytliing — observe m him this anxious, craving 
vanyty I Every line, nay, every word, stops, looks full m 
your face, and asks and begs for praise ' As in a Chinese 
painting, there arc no distances, no perspective, but all 
IS in the foreground , and this is nothing but v anily I 
am pleased to think that, when a mere stnplmg, I had 
formed the opinion that true taste was virtue, and that 
bad w nling was bad feeling 

(From /’cf/ir, i8gj p 163) 

The Night Is at Hand. (1828 ) 

The sweet prattle of the chimes — counsellors pleading 
in the court of Love — then the clock, the solemn sen 
lence of the mighty judge — long pause between each 
pregnant, mappcllablc word, too deeph weighed to be 
reversed in the High Justice Court of Time and Fate. 
A more nchly solemn sound than tins eleven o'clock at 
Antwerp I never beard — dead cnougli to be opaque as 
central gold, yet clear enough to be the mountain air 

(From Anitiia Pecia 1895, p. 307 ) 

For a bnef but accurate and cxliauitive biosraphj tec Sami el 
Taster Cotend^j a A^arratire^hy J D>ke5 Campbell (a reprint of 
ibc Introductory Memoir 10 the Peeticat JI orks 1803 Macmillan, 
and for a list of authorities on ihe life of S T Coleridge, 
Hide ibtd , page px ]. For an attempt to systematise Coleridges 
philosophical teaching, see Spiritual Philescphs , by T H Green 
(i86j,) rhe question of Colcndgc a indebtedness lo German ineta 
pbyaics IS ably and temperately discussed by the btc Professor 
Hort in Cambridge Psfajs (1S5C), and by Pnnapal Slmirp in 
Studies tit Poetry and Philosophy (1S6SX For an unfasourablc 
esiuoate of his onginality and independence as a tlunl cr sec Net 
Ptiays tonvrds a Critieat Method^ Iq J JI Robert on (1807 
pp. jh-i6i). For 1 general estimate of Colendge as Ibinkcr and 
poet see Mill s Dissertations (iSyq, vot i ) , Colendee by H D 
iraill ( Men of Relicts scries 1884) Brandi 1 y T Colmdye at d 
ihe Enqlisk Romantic Schetof (1887), and Colcndgc* in Paters 
Appreciations (ifga). Sec also the essay In Xfr Suanbiirne s edition 
of Chrtslabit (iSfig) and the introductions to editions or seleetions 
of the poems hy Mr Stopford Brooke (iSosl Dr Garnett (1857) and 
Mr Andren Lang (rEpS) 

ERNEST HARTfri COLERIDGE. 
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Uartlcj Coleridge (1796-1849), eldest son 
of the preceding, ivas born at Bnstol and educated 
b> the Rev John Danes at Ambleside and at 
Meiton College, Oxford He obtained a second- 
class in the final schools, was elected probationary 
Fellow of Oncl, but at the end of the first year was 
rejected on the score of mtempennee (1820) He 
spent the next two jears in London writing for the 
London Mat^azinc, 6Lc , attempted school keeping 
at -Imbleside, retired to Grasmere, and m 1831 
removed to Leeds, w here he wTote a senes of 
lues of the Worthies of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, republished (1833) as Btogjaphm Botialts 
The first of two projected \olumes of Poems 
was also published at Leeds (1833) The rest 
of his life was spent at Grasmere and (1840-49) 
at the Nab Cottage, Rjdal His last work was 
a Life of Massinger prefixed to an edition of 
Massinger and Ford His dajs were spent in 
fitful studv, lonelj re\erie, and wanderings over the 
Lake Country His intemperance notwithstanding, 

‘ Li’le Hartlc) ’ (he was \ery short) was admired 
and lo\ed by all who knew him ‘Untimely 
old,’ he retained to the last the warmth and the 
simphcit) of bothood His Poems (eg luonatd 
and Susan) and a dramatic fragment, Prometheus., 
were published with a Memoir bj his brother 
Dcn\cnt (1800-S3, first Principal of St Mark’s 
College, Chelsea) in 1851 (2 \ols) Essays and 
Maiffinnlta (2 \ols) were also published in 1851 
His poctrv IS never without a certain tender 
grace, but it is in the sonnet that he reached 
eminence The following is one of two famous 
sonnets on ‘ Praj er ’ 

There IS an awful quiet in the air, 

And the sad earth, with moist imploring c\e, 

Looks wide and wnheful at the iiondenng sky, 

I ike Patienee slow subsiding to Despair 
hut sec, the blue smoke as a voiceless prayer, 

Sole watncaS of a secret sacnficc, 
hnfolds Its lard) wreaths, and multiplies 
Its soft chameleon breathings m the rare 
Capacious ether, — so it fades away. 

And nought is seen beneath the pendent blue. 

The uiidistiiiguishablc waste of daj 

So has c I dream d ' — Oh, maj the dream lx: true 1 — 

That pravang souls arc purged from mortal hue. 

And grow ns pure as He to whom they pra\ 

Sara Coleridge (1802-52), sister of the pre 
ceding, was brought up in Southc/s , house In 
1822 she translated DobnzhoffePs Latin Account 
of the and in 1825 the ‘Loj-al Sen ant’s’ 

CIu taller Bayard She marned her cousin, Henrj 
Nelson Colcndge (1829) Her original works were 
Putt) Lessons foi Good Children (1834) and Phan 
tasniion, a fain-tale (1837), hut her intellectual 
pow ers are best show n in her essa^ on Rationalism 
appended to her fathePs Aids to Reflection in 1843, 
and her ‘ Introduction ’ to the Biographia Literal ta 
1847'! Her lAwwrr «««' were published 
Iv, her daughter in 1S73 


Cliailcs L.imb 

was bom on the loth of February I 77 S) Crown 
Office Row, in the Temple, London, where his 
father was clerk and confidential servant to 
Samuel Salt, a wealthy bencher of the Inner 
Temple To John Lamb and his wife there were 
bom m the Temple seven children, of whom three 
only sunived their early childhood — Charles, his 
sister Mar)', ten jears older than himself, and a 
yet older brother, John Charles received his first 
schooling at a humble academ) out of Fetter 
Lane, but at seven )ears of age he obtained 
through his fathePs patron a presentation to 
Christ’s Hospital, where he remained for the next 
seven years His school experiences and the 
friendships he formed, notably that with Samuel 
Tavlor Coleridge, tliree jears his senior, are 
familiar to all readers of the Essays of Elia At 
the age of fourteen he left school with a fair 
amount of scholarship and an intensified love of 
reading He might have stayed and become a 
‘Grecian,’ and so proceeded to the universitj 
But the exhibitions were given on the understand- 
ing that the holder was to take holy orders, and 
Lamb’s unsurmountable stammer barred him from 
that profession 

Lamb left Christ’s Hospital in November 1789 
At that time his brother John held -a post in the 
South Sea House, of which Salt was a deputv- 
govemor, and Charles was soon presented through 
the kind offices of this friend to a humble situation 
in the same compati) , but earl) in 1792 he obtained 
promotion in the shape of a clerkship in the ac 
countanPs office of the India House, where he 
remained for more than thirty )ears In this 
same )ear Salt died The occupation of his old 
clerk and servant was at an end, and with his 
legacies from his emplo)er, Charles’s salary, and 
vvhatcv'ei Marj’ Lamb could earn by needlework, 
m which she was proficient, the family of four (for 
the brother John was living a comfortable bachelor 
life elsewhere) retired to humble lodgings In 
1796 we find them in Little Queen Street, Hol- 
bom, and it was there that the terrible disaster 
occurred, destined to mould the career and char 
acter of Charles Lamb for the whole of his future 
life There was a strain of inherited insanit) 
in the children The father, who had marned 
lite in life, was growing old and childish, 
the mother was an invalid, and the stress and 
anxiety of the many duties devolving on Mary 
Lamb began to tell upon her reason In an attack 
of mama, induced b) a slight altercation with a 
little apprentice girl at work m the room, Mary 
Lamb snatched up a knife from the dinner-table, 
and stabbed her mother, who had interposed in 
the girl’s behalf Charles was himself present, 
and wrested the knife from his sistePs hand , and 
with him the whole direction of affairs for the 
sistePs future remained After the inquest Mary 
would in the natural course have been transferred 
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for life to a public asylum , but, b> the intervention 
of friends, the brother's guardianship was accepted 
bt the authonties as an altematne To carry’ out 
this trust Cliarles Lamb from that moment de\ oted 
his life, sacrificing to it all other ties and ambitions, 
and nc\er flagging in dutj and tenderness for 
thirt) -eight jears Charles remoscd with his old 
father to Pen tom die, where at successive lodgings 
the> remained until the father’s death Mary 
Lamb remained subject to attacks of temporary 
aberration for the rest of her life, the attacks 
being usually foreseen , and at such seasons she 
was remoied to some suitable asjlum The length , 
and frequenc) of these penods of absence increased, 
until the closing jears of her brother’s life, when 
she was exiled from him dunng the greater part 
of each >car In the meantime Charles Lamb 
had fallen in lo\c, but renounced all hope of 
nnrnage when the duty of tending his otherwise 
homeless sister had -appeared to him paramount 
The histoiw of his brief attachment, to which 
there is frequent pathetic allusion in his writings, 
IS obscure Anne Simmons, who appears m his 
eailiest sonnets as Anna, and in his cssajs as 
Alice W , li\ed with her mother in the \illagc of 
Widford in Hertfordshire — the scene of Lamb’s 
earlv romance of "Rosavutud Grn.} , and Lamb 
made her acquaintance during his frequent \isits 
to his grandmother, Mrs Field, housekeeper at 
Blakeswarc (immortalised in one of the loiehcst 
of his essajs as ‘Blakesmoor, in Hertfordshire’; 
Arne, who afterwards matned Mr Bertram, a 
London sil\ ersmitli, is refeired to under that name 
m the essa) ‘ Drcam-Childrcn’ 

Lamb’s earliest poems, written in 1795, were 
prompted bj this deep attachment Two sonnets 
on this theme, with two others on different topics, 
wcie inefuded in S T Colcndgc’s earliest loluine 
of poems, issued at Bnstol in 1796 \e\t wear a 
second edition of Colendgc’s poems appeared, ‘ to 
which are' now added poems by Charles Lamb 
and Charles Lloyd,' Llojd being a joung man 
of kindred poetic tast«, whose acquaintance Lamb 
had made through Coleridge Here, as before, 
the poetic influence under which Lamb wrote was 
the same that had so strangel> mored Coleridge 
while still at Chnst’s Hospitalr-the graceful 
and pensue sonnets of W L Bowles In the 
followang jear Lamb and Llojd made a second 
xentur'e in a slight \olumc of their own {Blank 
Vcjse, by Chailes Llojd and Charles Lamb, 1798), 
and here for the first time Lamb’s individuality 
made itself felt in the touching and now famous 
verses on the ‘ Old Familiar Faces’ — like so many 
of his memorable utterances in prose and verse, 
full of autobiographical allusion, and yet gaming 
rather than losing in permanence of charm through 
the circumstance It was, however, in prose, not 
in verse, that he was to find Ins true strength 
In the same year as Blank Vet sc he published 
his little prose romance. The Tale of Rosamund 
Gray and Old Blind Margaret j and four years 


later his John IVoodvil — the fruit of that study of 
the dramatic poetrj of the Ehiabcthan period, in 
the revived study of which he was to bear so 
large a part Lamb had little or no dramatic 
faculty The play was crude and valueless as 
a diama, but with detached passages reflecting 
much of the music and quaintness of Fletcher 
and Jonson 

Meantime Lamb and his sister were wandering 
from lodging to lodging, too often forced to leav e 
through the rumour of Mary Lamb’s malady which 
followed them wherever they went They had lived 
at more than one hduse in Pentonvillc — they were 
in Southampton Buildings in iSoo and 1801 — and 
then removed to Lamb’s old familiar neighbour- 
hood, where they continued for sixteen years The 
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early years of their residence in the Temple were 
among the hardest and saddest of their liv es They 
were very poor, Charles’s experiments m literature 
had as yet brought him neither money nor repu- 
tation , and the gradual accession of new friends 
that might have bnglitencd their path had the 
drawback of bnnging Charles face to face with 
social temptations which he could not resist A 
very moderate indulgence in wine or spirits seems 
to have speedily affected him, and his" shyness 
and his impediment of speech made him eagerly 
resort to what for the niombnt made him forget 
both ‘We are very poor,’ wntes Mary Lamb 
in 1804 , and again m 1805, ‘ It has been sad and 
heavy times with us lately ’ In Lamb’s anxiety 
to raise a few pounds, rather than from any 
confidence in his dramatic faculty, he began to 
write a farce, which the proprietors of Drury 
Lane accepted, and produced in December 1806 
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It was the now famous farce i^Ir H — famous, 
houc\cr, not for its success, but for its failure. 
His lo\e for things dramatic soon found a more 
profitable outlet in a commission from William 
Goduin to contribute to his ‘Juienile Libran,,’ 
then in course of publication. Tor this senes 
Charles and Mare wrote m 1807 their well- 
known fahs from Shabtspeari. — Lamb 

mal mg the \ ersion of the comedies, Charles that 
of the" tragedies This was Lamb’s first success 
It brought him si\t\ guineas, and, what was more 
aaluable, hope for the future, and the increased 
confidence and recognition of his growing arcle 
of friends As one consequence of the success, 1 
the brother and sister composed jointly two other 
children’s books — Mis Leicester’s School (1807) 
ind the Poetry for Children (iSoq) Charles also 
told for children the stor> of the Odyssey, under the 
title of The Ad'<.\ntnrLS of Uly >ses Another more 
important consequence was a commission from the 
Longmans to edit a \olume of selections from 
the EhiSibethan dramatists The volume at once 
cvhibited Lamb, to those who had eves to see, as 
one of the most profound, subtle, and original 
of Lnghsh poetical critics Three jears later a 
conviction of the same fict would be deepened 
in those who knew that the unsigned articles 
m Leigh Hunts Refl^ctoi, on Hogarth and the 
tragedies of bhakespeare, were from the same 
hand, and that a prose writer of new and unique 
qualitv was showing above the dull level of the 
com entional css ij ist 

In 1817 Lamb and his sister left the Temple 
for rooms in Great Russell Street, Covent Garden 
N’e\t )car an enterprising >oung publisher induced 
him to collect his scattered verse and prose m 
two neat volumes, as the Works of Chat Us Jjimb, 
and this publication naturallv paved the wa) for 
his being invited to join the stafr_of the London 
Miiqastiu, then ncvvl) started Lamb was re- 
quired to contribute light prose cssavs, and was 
wisclv allowed a free hand His first essaj ap 
peared in August 1820, ‘Recollections of the old 
South Sea House,’ the public office in which his 
first small salarj was earned, and where his elder 
brother had remained a high placed and prosperous 
cIcrL Lamb signed his first paper Ldiei, borrow mg 
for a joke the name of a foreigner who had been 
fellow clerk vv ith him m the office. The signature 
was continued through Lamb’s successive con- 
tributions to the magazine , and as he placed it 
on the title page (without his own) of the first 
collected edition of the cssavs m 1823, it became 
mdissolublv connected \ ith the work The senes 
came to an end as far as the London Mtxgazine 
was concerned, in 1S25 The Last Essays of Elia 
V ere collected in a second volume m 1833. 

In August 1S23 Charles and Man, quitted their 
rooms over the brazier’s in Russell Street, and 
made their fir^t evpcnmcnt as householders in a 
collage in Colcbroole Rovr, Islington, with the 
New River tinto which George Djer walked in 


broad da) light) flowing vvathm a few feet of their 
front door Moreov er, they w ere now on the eve 
of making a pleasant addition to their household 
m the form of a young friend, the orphan daughter 
of an Italian teacher of languages at Cambndge. 
Charles and Mar) Lamb virtuall) adopted Emma 
Isola, and she was treated as a member of their 
famil) until her marriage with Edward Moxon thfe 
publisher, in 1833 

I Earl) in 1825 Lamb, who had been for some 
time failing in health, w as allow ed to resign his 
post m the India House, the directors liberally 
granting him as pension tw o thirds of Ins then 
salar) Having now no tie to an) particular 
neighbourhood, the brother and sister were free to 
wander The) took lodgings — and subsequently 
a house— at Enfield , but Mar) Lamb’s health 
becoming graduall) worse and requiring constant 
supervision, the) parted with their furniture and 
gave up housekeeping Thev' finall) removed to 
the neighbouring village of Edmonton, where, in 
a small cottage hard b) the church, they spent 
their last )ear together It was a melanchol) 
)ear Lamb’s own health was suffering They ' 
had lost their )oung friend Emma Isola. The al> 
scnce of settled occupation had not brought Lamb 
all the comfort he had looked for the separation 
from his London fnends, and now the almost con- 
tinuous mental alienation of his sister, left him 
companionlcss, and wath the death of Coleridge 
m the summer of 1834 the chief attractions of 
his life were gone. In December of the same 
)car, while taking one da) his usual walk on the 
London Road, he stumbled and fell slightly in- 
junng his face The wound was in itself trifling, 

I but crvsipelas ensued, under which he rapidl) 

j sank, and he passed quietly aw a), without pain, 
on the 29th of December He was buned in 
Edmonton churchyard His sister survived him 
nearlv thirteen years, and was buried b) his side 
in Mav 1847 

Lamb’s place in literature is unique and unchal- 
lengeable As a personaht) he is more intimatel) 
known to us than an) other figure m literature, 
unless It be Samuel Johnson He is familiar to us’ 
through his works, which throughout are composed 
in the form of personal confidences , through his 
man) fnends who have loved to make knowm his 
ever) mood and trait , and through his letters, the 
most fasanating bod) of correspondence m our 
language. It is a dangerous thing to say, but it 
may be doubted whether, outside a neccssanly 
limited circle, his works are read so much for their 
ovvat sakes as for the light they throw upon the 
character of their author It is the harmonious 
concord of dissonances in Lamb that is the secret 
of his attraction The profound and imaginative 
character of his criticism, which at its best is 
unerring, and wath it the reckless humour of the 
Bohemian and the farejeurj the presence of one 
lamentable weakness servang to throw into stronger 
relief the patient strength of his life struggle , his 
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loyalty and generositj to his fncnds, even \^hen 
thci abused it most, and all this flowing from 
one of the most beautiful acts of dciotion in the 
records of self sacnfice the wild fun of Tnnculo 
and Stephano, alternating with the tenderness of 
Miranda and Ferdinand, or the profound philo- 
sophic nmsings of Prospero — and all these, like 
Anel, now ‘ flaming distinctly,’ now ‘ meeting and 
joining’ — It IS this wondrous blending of oppo 
sites that has made Lamb, sa\e to the ‘sour- 
complexioned ’ and matter-of-fact, one of the most 
dearly lo\ed among English men of letters, and 
with etcry sign that this loie is one w'hich no 
changes of taste are likelj to dimmish 

To Hester 

When maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place je may not well supply, 

Though je among a thousand try. 

With \ain endea-vour 

A month or more hath she been dead. 

Yet cannot I hy force be led 
To think upon the w onn) bed, 

And her together 

A spring) motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joj no common rate, 

Tliat flush’d her spint 

I know not by wbat name beside 
I shall It call — if ’twas not pnde, 

It was a JO) to tint allied, 

She did inhcnl 

Her parents licld the Quaker rule, 

Winch doth the human feeling cool, 

But she was train’d m Nature’s school, 

Nature had blest her 

A. waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to hind, 

A hawk’s keen sight jc cannot blind, 

Y^c could not Hester 

M) sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, os heretofore, 

Some summer morning. 

When from th) cheerful ci es a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon tlie day, 

A bliss that would not go aw a), 

A sweet forewarning? 

Tho Old FarnUiar Paces. 

1 ha\c had pla> mates, 1 have had companions, 

In m\ days of childhood, m ma |o\ ful school dajk — 
All, all arc gone, the old familiar faces 

I ha\e l)cen laughing, 1 haac been carousing, 

Drinking late, silling late, avith my Ixisom cronies — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar facts 

1 loaed a love once, fairest among aaomen 
Closed arc her doors on me I must not sec her — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar face 

I haac a fni-nd, a kindu fnciid has no m.an 
I ike an mgratc, I left ina friend ahroptl) 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces 


Ghost like I paced round the haunts of my childhood 
Earth seemed a desert I avas bound to traa erse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces 

Fncnd of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 

Mhy avert not thou bom in ma father’s daaelling’ 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 

Hoaa some they have died, and some they haae left me, 
And some are taken from me , all arc departed , 

All, ail are gone, the old familiar faces 

Sonnet on ' Innocence ’ 

We avere tw o pretty balaes, the youngest she, 

1 lie ) oungest, and the loveliest far, I w een, 

And Innocence her name The time has been, 
We two did loae each other’s company , 

Time was, a\e two had avept to haat been apart. 

But aahen hy show of seeming good beguil’d, 

I IcR the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first loae for man’s ^ocieta, 

Defiling With the world ma airgin heart — 

My loaed companion dropped a tear, and fled. 

And hid in deepest shades licr aaaful head 
Beloa ed, who shall tell me aa here thou art — 

In aahat delicious Eden to he found — 

That I may seek thee the aaide avorld around? 

Lines In my own Album 
Fresh clad from heaaen in robes of aahite, 

A young probationer of light, 

Thou werl, my soul, an Album bright 

A spotless leaf, but thought and care. 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 

Haae ' written strange defeatures ’ there , 

And rime avilh hcaaicst hand of all. 

Like that fierce aiTiting on the aaall, 

Hath stamp d sad dales, he can t recall , 

And error, gilding avorst designs — 

I ike speckled snake that strays and shines — 
Betrays his path ha crooked line,. 

And a ice lialh Icfl his ngh blot , 

And good resolaes, a moment hot. 

Fairly began — hut tmish’d not , 

And fruitless, laic remorse doth trace — 

Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — 

Her irrccoaerable race 

Disjointed numliers, sense unknit, 

Huge reams of folly, shreds of aut. 

Compose the mingled mass of it 

My scalded eaes no longer brook 
Upon this ink hhirr'd thing to look — 

Go, shut the Icaaes, and clasp the hook 

On an Infant Dying aa aoon aa Bom. 

I s.aa\ w here in the shroud did lurk 
A CTinous frame of Nature’s a\ ork 
A flow 'ret crushed in tho hud, 

A nameless luccc of Baba hood, 

Was in her cradle coffin lying , 

Eatinct anth scarce the scn-.c of dyang 
So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb ' 

She did hut opc an cae, and put 
A clear beam forth, then s.raighl up shut 
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For ihe long dark ne’er more to sec 
1 hrough glasses of mortalitr 
Riddle of destiny, t\lio can "-how 
\\ iiat iht short \TSit meant, or knon 
V\ hat thy errand hen. below ’ 

Shall we say that Nature blind 

Check d her hand, and changed her mtnd. 

Just when she had exactl> wrought 
\ finish d pattern without fault’ 

Could she fitg, or could she tire, 

Or Jack’d she the Promethean fire 

(W iih her nine mooas long workings sicken d) 

1 hat should thy little limbs hate quicken’d ’ 
Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 
I ife of Iiealth, and data mature 
\\ Oman s self in miniature ' 

I iml>3 so fair, they might siqiph 
( IdicntseUes now but cold unagery) 

The sculptor to make Reaiitt by 
Or did the stem eyed Pnlc desen 
Jdiat babe, or mother, one must die , 

So in mercy left the stock. 

And cut the branch , to sate tlic sliock 
Of young years widow’d , and the ]iain, 

Wlien Single State conies hack again 
1 o the lone man who, 'reft of wife 
Idicnct forward drags a maimed life ’ 

1 lit economy of Heatcn is dark , 

And wisest clerks hate missd the mark, 
hy human Buds, like this, should fall, 

‘'lure brief than fly ephemeral, 

Tint has hts day while shntel d crones 
Stifiln w ith age to stocks and stones , 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred years. 

■\folhcrs prattle, mothers kiss, 

Baht fond, thou nt er wiit miss 
Kites, which atstom does impose, 

Siltcr hells and baby clothes, 

Coral, redder than iliO'C lips 
^^^lIch pale death did late ecli|>=c 
>rusic framed for infants glee, 
hislle neter tuned for thee , 

Though thou want St not, thou shall hate them, 
Loting hearts were thet which gate them 
Let not one be missing , nurse. 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant slam hy doom perterse. 
k\ht should kings and nobles hate 
Pictured trophies to their grate, 

And wc, churls, to thee dent 
Tht prettt toys with thee to lie, 

A more hamilcss \anity ’ 

Dream Children a Reverie 
Children lotc to listen to stones aliout their ciders, 
when they were children , to stretch their imagmaUon to 
the conception of a traditionary great uncle, or grandanye, 
whom they neter saw It was in this spint that my 
little ones, crept aliout me the other etcning to hear about 
their great-grandmother Field, who lited in a great 
hou-e m Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa hteil) which had been the scenc- 
so at least it was generally bclicted in that part of the 
coanto-of the tragic madents which they had lately 
become familiar with from the Ixtllad of the ‘ Children in 


the Wood’ Certain it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly 
caned out in tyood upon the chimney piece of the great 
hall, the whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble 
one of modern invention in its stead, w ith no story upon 
It Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, 
too tender to be called upbraiding Then I w ent on to 
say, how religious and how good their great grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everylxidy, 
though she was not indeed llie mistress of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in some 
respects she might be said to be the mistress of it too) 
commuted to her by the owner, who preferred Iinng in 
a newer and more fashionable mansion which he bad 
purchased somewhere in the adjoining county , but still 
she hied in it in a manner as if it had Iieen her own, and 
kept up the dignity of the great house in a sort while 
she hied, which afterwards came to decay, and was 
nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments stripped 
and carried away to the oiimer’s other house, where they 
were set up, and looked as awkward as if some one were 
to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the 
Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C’s tawdry gilt 
drawingroom. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
‘That would be foolish indeed ’ And Bien 1 told how, 
when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a 
concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of 
the neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their 
respect for her memory, because she had been such a 
good and religious woman, so good indeed that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart— ai, and a great part 
of the Testament liesidcs. Here little Alice spread 
her hands TTien I told what a tall, upright, graceful 
person their great grandmother Field once was, and 
how in her youth she was esteemed the best dancer — 
here Alices little right foot played an involuntary move 
ment, till, njxin mi looking graie, it desisted — the best 
dancer, I was sanng, in the county, till a cruel disease, 
called a cancer, came, and bowed her down wath pain , 
but It could nei er bend her gooil spirits, or make them 
sloop, but lliey were still upright, because she was so 
good and religious Then I told how she was used to 
sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone 
house and how she behcied that an appantion of two 
infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and doivn 
the great staircase near where she slept, but she said 
•those innocents would do her no harm,’ and how 
fnghlened I used to be, though in those days I had my 
maid to sleep with me, because I was neier half so good 
or religious as she— and yet I neier saw the infants. 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tned to look 
courageous Then I told how good she was to all her 
grandchildren, having us to the great house in the 
holidays, where I in particular used to spend manv 
hours bv myself in garmg upon Ihe old busts of the 
Twelve Casars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till 
the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to 
be turned into marble with them , how I never could be 
tired viath roaming aliout that huge mansion, ivath its 
vast empty rooms, with their worn out hangings, flutter 
mg tajiestry, and carved oaken panels, vnth Ihe gilding 
almost rubbed out- sometime:, m the spaaons old 
fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, unless 
V hen now and then a solitary gardening man would 
cross me- and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
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upon the walls, Avithout my e\er olTering to pluck them, 
because they were forbidden fnnt, unless now and then, 
— and because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old mekncholy looking yew trees, or the firs, 
and picking up the red berries, and the fir apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at — or in I>ing about 
upon the fresh grass, with all the fine gartlen smells 
around me — or basking in the orangerj, till I could 
almost fancy myself npening too along with the oranges 
and the limes in that grateful w armth — or in watching 
the dace that darted to and fro in the fish pond, at the 
bottom of the garden, with here and there a great sulky 
pike hanging midway dowai the water in silent state, as 
if It mocked at th^ir impertinent fnskings, — I had more 
pleasure in these busy idle diversions than m all the 
sweet flavours of peaches, nectannes, oranges, and such 
like common baits of children Here John slyly de 
posited liack upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, 
not unobserved by Alice, he had ineditatcvl dividing 
with her, and Ixith seemed willing to relinquish them for 
the present as irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more 
heightened tone, I told how , though their great grand 
mother Field loved-«aU her grandchildren, yet in an 
especial manner she might be said to love their uncle, 

John L , because lie was so handsome and spirited 

a youth, and a king to the rest of us , and, instead of 
moping about in solitary comers, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning and join the 
hunters when there were any out — and yet he loved the 
old great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit 
to he always jient up within their Iwundarics — and how 
their uncle grew up to man’s estate ns brave as he was 
handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but of their 
greatgrandmother Field most especially, and how he 
used to carry me upon his back when I was a lame 
footed bov — for he vv as a good bit older than me — manv 
a mile when I could not walk for pain , — and how in 
after life he liecame lame footed too, and I did not 
always (I fear) make allowances enough for him when 
he was impatient and in pain, nor remember sufficiently 
how considerate he liad licen to me when I was lame 
footed , and how when he died, though he had not been 
dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while 
ago, such a distance there is l>ctvvi\t life and death , and 
how 1 bore Ins death as I thought pretty well at first, 
but afterwards it haunted and haunted me, and though 
I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I 
think he would have done if I had died, yet 1 misscvl 
him all day long, and knew not till then how much I 
had loved him I missed his kindness, and I missed 
Ins crossness, and wished him to lie alive again, to 
be quarrelling wath him (for we quarrelled sometimes), 
rather than not have him again, and was as uneasv wath 
out him as he their poor uncle must have been when 
the doctor took off his limb Here the children fell 
acrving, and asked if their little mourning winch they 
had onavas not for uncle John, and thev looked up, and 
praved me not to go on aliout their uncle, hut to tell 
them some stones about tlicir pretty dead mother Then 
I told how for sev cn long v ears, in hope sometimes, some 
times in despair, yet persisting ever, I courtcvl the fair 
•Mice — n , and, ns much ns children could understand, 

I cxjilamevl to them what covaicsS, and difficultv, and 
dental meant m maidens — when suddenly, turning to 


Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eves 
wath such a reality of re presentment that I became in 
doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose 
that bnght hair was , and while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradunllv grew fainter to my view, receding, 
and still receding till nothing at last hut two mournful 
features were seen in the uttermost distance, which 
without speech, strangely impressed upon me the effi.cis 
of speech ‘We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor aic 
we children at all The children of Alice call Hartram 
father We are nothing , less than nothing, and dreams 
We are only what might hav e been, and must w ait upon 
the tedious shores- of Lethe millions of ages before wc 

have existence, and a name ’ and immediately awak 

ing, I found mvsclf quietly seated in my bachelor arm 
chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged bv my side — but John L. (or James Elia) was 
gone for ever e/EUa.) 

‘Mackery End.’ 

Bndget Llia has been my housekeeper for manv a long 
year I have obligations to Bndget, e.xtendmg beyond 
the penod of memory We house together, old bachelor 
and maid, in, a sort of double singleness with such 
tolerable comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, find 
in myself no sort of disposition to go out upon llic 
mountains, with the rash king’s offspnng, to liewail mv 
celihacv \\ c agree pretty v\ ell in our tastes and habits 
— ^yct so as ‘vntli a difference’ We arc gencmllv m 
harmony, with occasional bickerings — as it should be 
among near relations Our sympathies arc rather under 
stood than expressed , and once, upon my dissembling 
a tone m my voice more kind than ordinary, my cou'in 
Inirsl into tears, and complained that I was altered \\ e 
are both great readers m different directions While I 
am hanging over (for the thousandth time) some passage 
m old Burton, or one of his strange contemporaries, she 
IS abstracted m some modern talc, or adventure, w hereof 
our common reading table is daily fed with assiduoiislv 
fresh supplies Isarrative teases me I have little con 
cem in the progress of events She must have a story — 
well, ill, or indifferentlv told — so there lie life stirring m 
It, and plenty of good or c\ il accidents. The fluctuations 
of fortune in fiction — ami almost m real life — have ceased 
to interest, or operate hut dully upon me Out of the 
way humours and opinions — heads wath some diverting 
twist in them — the oddities of authorship please me 
most My cousin has a nativ e disrelish of anything that 
sounds odd or bizarre Nothing goes down with her that 
is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common 
syanpathv She ‘holds Nature more clever’ I can 
pardon her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of the 
Reli^o Media , but she must apologise to me for certain 
disrespectful insinuations, which she has licen pleased to 
throw out latterly, touching the intellectuals of a dear 
favourite of mine, of the last century but one — the thnee 
noble, chaste, and virtuous, but again somewhat fantas 
tical and original brain’d, generous Margaret Newcastle 

It lias bcun the lot of mv cousin, oftencr perhaps 
than 1 could have wished, to have had for her assoaates 
and mine freethinkers — leaders, and disciples, of novel 
philosophies and systems , but she neither vvaanglcs with 
nor accepts their opinions That whicli was good and 
venerable to her when a child, retains its authonty over 
her mind still She never juggles or plnvs tricks wi'lu 
her understanding 
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c are both of us inclined to be a little too positi\e , 
and r have obsened the result, of our disputes to be 
almost nniforml) this — that m matters of fact, date^ and 
arcumstanccs, it turns out that I u as in the right, and 
my cousin in the urong But uliere ue have diflered 
upon moral points — upon something proper to be done 
or let alone— uhatever heat of opposition or steadiness 
of conviction I set out uith, I am sure alwaj-s in the 
long run to be brouglit oicr to her uaj of thinking 
I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with 
a gentle band, for Bndgct does not like to be told of her 
faults She hath an awkward tnek (to say no worse 
of It) of reading in company at which times she will 
ansi cr_jcr or tie to a question wathout fully understand 
mg Its purport — which is proiokiiig, and derogatory in 
the highest degree to the dignity of the putter of the said 
question. Her presence of mind is equal to the most 
pressing tnals of life, but wall sometimes desert her upon 
trifling occasions When the purpose requires it, and 
IS a thing of moment, she can speak to it greatly , but 
in matters which are not stuff of the conscience, she 
hath been known sometimes to let slip a word less 
seasonably 

Her education in youth was not much attended to, 
and she happily missed all that train of female garniture 
which passeth by the name of accomplishments She 
was tumbled early, bv accident or de-'ign, into a spaaous 
closet of good old English reading, without much selcc 
tion or prohibition, and browsed at wall upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage Had I twenty girls, they 
should lie brought up exactly in this fashion I know 
not whether their chance in wedlock might not be 
diminished bi it, but I can answer for it that it makes 
(if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable old 
maids. 

In a season of distress she is the truest comforter , but 
in the teasing accidents and minor [jerple\itics, which 
do not call out the wiU to meet them, she sometimes 
maketh matters worse b\ an e'tccss of participation If 
she docs not always diiide your trouble, upon the 
pleasanter occasion^ of life she is sure always to treble 
vour satisfaction She is excellent to be at a play with, 
or upon a MEit , but best w lien she goes a journey with 
you 

e made an excursion together a few summers since, 
into Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of some of 
oar less knowoi relations in that fine corn country 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackcry End , or 
Hackarcl End, as it is spelt, perhaps more properly, in 
some old maps of Hertfordsliirt. , a farm house, delight 
fully situated within a gentle walk from 'Whealhampstead 
I can just rcmcmlicr haiang been there, on a visit to 
n great aunt, when I was a child, under the care of 
Bridget, who, as I have said, is older tban myself by 
some ten years I wash that 1 could throw into a heap 
the remainder of our joint existences, that we might 
share them m equal diiision But that is impossible 
riic house was at that time in the occupation of a 
suljstantial yeoman, who had mamed my grandmother’s 
sister Ills name was Gladman My grandmother was 
a bnilon, mamed to a T leld The Gladmnns and the 

Bnitons are sliH nourishing in that port of the county, 
but the rields are almost extinct More ibnn forty 
veals hid elapsed smee the visit I speak of and, for 
the greater portion of that penod, we had lost sight 
of the other I \o branches also Mho or what sort of 


persons inhcnted Mackery End— kindred or strange folk 
— we were afrmd almost to conjecture, but determined 
some day to explore 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the noble park 
at Luton in our wav from Saint Albans, we arrived at 
the spot of our anxious curiosity about noon The sight 
of the old farm house, though every trace of it was effaced 
from my recollection, affected me w ith a pleasure which 
I had not expcnenced for many a year For though / 
had forgotten it, had never forgotten being there 
together, and we had been talking about Mackery End 
all our lives, till memory on my part became mocked 
with a phantom of itself, and I thought I knew' the 
aspect of a place, which, when present, O how unlike it 
was to that which I had conjured up so many times 
instead of it I 

Still, the air breathed balmily about it , the season was 
m the ‘heart of June,’ and I could say with the poet, 

‘ But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation !’ 

Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, for she 
easily remembered her old acquaintance again — some 
altcretl features, of course, a little grudged at At first, 
indeed, she was ready to disbelieve for joy , but the 
scene soon reconfirmed itself m her affections, and she 
traversed every outpost of the old mansion, to the wood 
house, the orchard, the place where the pigeon house 
had stood (house and birds were alike flown), with a 
breathless impatience of recognition, which was more 
pardonable perhaps than decorous at the age of fifty 
odd But Bridget m some things is behind her years 
The only thing left was to get into the house — and 
that was a difficulty which to me singly would have been 
msurmountalile , fori am tembly shy in making myself 
known to strangers and out of date kinsfolk Love, 
stronger than scruple, winged my cousin m without me, 
but she soon relumed w ith a creature that might have 
s.at to a sculptor for the image of AVelcome. It was the 
youngest of the Gladnuans, who, by marriage with a 
Bniton, had become mistress of the old mansion A 
comely brood are the Brutons Six of them, females, 
were noted as the handsomest young women m the 
county But this adopted Bruton, m my mind, was 
better than they all — more comely She was bom too 
late to have remembered me. She just recollected in 
early life to have had her cousin Bridget once pointed 
out to her, climbing a stile. But the name of kindred, 
and of consulship, was enough Those slender ties, that 
prove slight as gossamer m the rending atmosphere of 
a metropolis, bind faster, as we found it, in heartv, 
homely, loving Hertfordshire In five minutes we were 
[ as thoroughly acquainted as if we had been bom and 
brccl np together , were familiar, even to the calling each 
other by our ChnsUan names. So Christians should c.all 
one another To have seen Bridget, and her — it was 
like the meeting of the two scriptural cousins I* There 
was a grace and dignity, an amplitude of form and 
stature, answenng to her mind, in this farmers vnfe, 
which would have shined in a palace — or so we thought 
It AVc were made welcome by husband and vnfe 
equally — we, and our fnend that was with us — I had 
almost forgotten him — but B F will not so soon forget 
that meeting, if peradventure he shall read this on the far- 
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distant shores r\hcrc the Kangaroo haunts. The fatted 
calf uas made read), or rather was already so, as if in 
anticipation of our coming , and, after an appropriate 
glass of natne wane, never let me forget with what 
honest pnde this hospitable eousin made us proceed to 
Wheathampstead, to introduce us (as some new found 
rant)) to her mother and sister Gladmans, who did 
indeed know something more of us, at a time when she 
almost knew nothing — With what corresponding kind 
ness we were receivtd by them also — how Bndgct’s 
memory, exalted by the occasion, warmed into a thou 
sand Iialf obliterated recollections of things and persons, 
to my utter astonishment and her own , and to the 
astoundment of B F , who sat b), almost the only thing 
that was not a cousin there, — old effaced images of more 
than half forgotten names and circumstances still crowd 
ing back upon her, as words waatten in lemon come out 
upon exposure to a friendly warmth — when I forget all 
this, then raa) m) country cousins forget me , and 
Bridget no more remember that m the da)s of weakling 
infancy I was her tender charge — as 1 have been her 
care in foolish manhood since — in those pretty pastoral 
wailks, long ago, about Mackeiy End, in Ilcrtfordshire 

(From jFjxajj o/ Lha ) 

liOEir 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters in a rain) night, has nothing in it 
but what IS painful and disgusting We want to take 
him into shelter and relieve him That is all the feeling 
which the acting of Lear ever produced in me But the 
Lear of Shakspeare cannot bo acted The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he 
goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the 
horrors of the real elements than any actor can be to 
represent Lem: they might more casilv propose to per 
sonate tlie Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible figures The greatnyss of 
Lear is not m corporal dimension, but in intellectual 
the explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano 
they are storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom 
that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches It is his 
mind which is laid hare This case of flesh and blood 
seems too insignificant to lie thought on, even as he 
himself neglects it On the stage wc see nothing but 
corporal infimiitia, and weakness, the impotence of rage, 
while we read it, wc see not Lear, but we are Lear, — 
wc are in bis mind, we are sustained by a grandeur 
which baffles the malice of daughters and storms , in the 
aberrations of bis reason wc discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, immcthodised from the ordinary 
purposes jaf life, but exerting its powers, ns the wind 
blows w here it hsteth, at w ill upon the corruptions and 
abuses of mankind What have looks or tones to do 
with that sublime identification of his age with that of 
the hcarens themsdves^ when, in his reproaches to them 
for conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds 
them that ‘ they themseh cs arc old ’ ? What gesture 
shall wc appropnate to this? MTiat has the voice or 
the C)e to do with such things? But the pla) is hc)ond 
all art, as the tampenngs with it show it is too hard 
and stonv , it must have love scenes, and a happ) ending 
It IS not enough that Cordelia is a daughter, <1110 must 
ihme as a lover too Tate has put his hook in the 
nostnis of this Leviathan for Garrick and his followers, 
the sliowmen of the scene, to draw the might) beast 


about more easil) A happy ending'— as if the living 
martyrdom that Lear had gone through, the flaying of 
lus feelings alive, did not make a fair dismia.sal from the 
stage of life the only decorous thing for him If he is 
to live and be happy after, if be could sustain this world’s 
burden after, why all thisiiudder and preparation, — why 
torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy? As if 
the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre 
again could tempt him to act over again lus misused 
station, — as if at his years, and with his experience, any 
thing was left but to die ' 

(From the Ess-ay 'On the Tragedies of Shakspeare 0 

Our cliief niithonties for Lamb are his owai wntings, and ihe 
Life and Letters and Finnl ^lemonaiSf bj Mr Justice Tnlfoiird 
Later editions of these works have appeared enlarged bj Perev 
Fitzgerald and \V C Hazhtt Ihere is a quite separate Memoir 
of Lamb, of considerable interest, bj B VV Procter (‘ Barry 
Cornwall'). Another Memoir, and a complete edition of Lambs 
worts and correspondence by the waater of tlie present article, were 
published by Messrs Macmillan (6 sols. iBBy-SS). A new- and 
enlarged edition of Lamb s letters by the s.anie editor was in pre 
paration in 1903 Lambs Essays are the best commentary on Ids 
life , lus father is the Lovel of the essay on the ' Old Benchers of 
the Middle temple , sec also E. V Lucas s Lamb and tne I loyds 
(iSqS) The present article has been reused and reprinted from 
that originally wntlen for Chambers s Toric/r’/ref;,! (new edition, 
voL vi , iSoo) 

ALFRED AIXGER. 

William Hazlilt, 

bom at Maidstone on loth April 1778, came of 
a family of Hazlitts who had settled m County 
Antrim at the Revolution Shortly after Hazlitl’s 
birth his father, who was a Unitarian minister, 
removed to Bandon near Cork, and in 1783 emi- 
grated to Amcrioa , but he returned with his family 
a few years later and settled in 1787 at \k cm in 
Shiopshire At his father’s desire Hazhtt studied 
in 1793 ,it the Unitarian College at Hackney, but 
even then his tastes lay rather in philosophy and 
politics It was not till his meeting with Colc- 
ndge in 1798, which he has himself desenbed 
in the essay ‘ hlv First Acqqaintancc with Poets,’ 
that his interest in literature was fully aw akened , 
though in this matter he has also recorded his debt 
to the friendship of Joseph Fawcett (sec his essay 
‘ On Criticism ’} Following the example of his 
brother John, he first chose for himself the profes- 
sion of artist, and in October 1S02 went to Pans, 
where for four months he worked at the Louvre 
(see his essay ‘On the Pleasure of Painting’) 
On lus return he set up as a portrait-painter, 
and numbered Wordsvvorth, Colcndgc, and Lamb 
among his sitters , but he could nev cr satisfy him- 
self, though judges such as Northcote believed m 
his ability His first publication, rl/i Essay on Ihe 
Prtnaplcs of Human Action, appeared in 1805, 
and was followed in 1806 by Ertc T/ionftfs on 
Public Affans, or Advice to a Patriot j in 1807 by 
An Abridgment of tin Lts;ht of Natine Pursuul 
by A Tucket, and a Pepty to the Essay on Popula- 
iton b) the ReV T R Mai thus, m 1808 bv The 
Eloquence of the British Senate (a selection with 
biographical and cntical notes) j and in iSio bv 
A Nf-v and Improved Grammat of the Enqitsh 
Tongittjfor the Vse of Schools He was engaged 
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cliiefli to the LpriionriVkA ^'^^oiilIil},\\<ihrov.^\\K 
out inoihcr collcctton of liis cbsn\s in 1S21, en 
titlLd 7 <tbU rail. Pi Original Lssays, a second 
\olume 'Mth the same title following in 1822 In 
1S23 appeared Ins Cliaiaihiistics, in tin I\Tannti of 
La RoJ tfoncanlit's Maxinis, while to 1824 belong 
Ins Sktiches rf ilu Pr.nctpal Picture Gallcrus vt 
£iit;la)u{. Ins Silect British Pods (suppressed, and 
jniblislicd in 1825 under the title Select Poeh of 
Gnat Britain), and his article on the ‘Fine Arts’ 

( in tlic Rncycloficviiia Bt itannica Before this 
Hazhtt had won for himself .an ugl> notorieU bj 
j Ins Lihir Anions, o> the B’tw Pygmalion (1823), 
recording Ins infituation for a girl named Sarah 
\\ alkcr, lltc daughter of his landlady, and ‘ the 
onlj woman tint c\er made me think she loved 
me’ His marn.agc had proved unliappj, and m 
j June 1822 he w is divorced at Edinburgh, but he 
j was <-oon after disillusioned of the heroine of the 
'1 f ilht Amort > In 1S24 he married Mrs Bndg 
j w.itcr, a widow with some nioncv This marriage 
I was likewise unhappy , he travelled for some 
' months with his wife in France, Switzerland, and 
Italv but m 1825 he iclurned to London alone, 

I and his wife refused to rejoin him While on 
I tins tour he contributed I0 \\\e Morning Chi oniclt 
[ a scries of letters, collected in 1826 under the 
j title Notts of a J putney in Pranct, and Itah 
\ At the same time there appeared m the Beso 
I Monthh the senes of arlieles which went to 
I foim the Spit it of the ot Lontempoiarv Pot- 
/zitz/f (,1825) The last collection of miscellaneous 
ess IV s which he himself edited, 7 hi Plain Speakei, 
Opinions on Loo! s. Mm, anti Tinners (2 vols ), was 
jiublislied in 1826 I roni this time onwards he 
tievoted himself cliiefl) to the Ltf of Napohou 
I Buonaparte Recognising the occ isional nature of 
Ins earlier work, he now hojied to found his f mic on 
a Ttvonunicntal biographv of his life’s hero, md he 
; accordiiiKl) st|uandcied the energies of his closing 
sears on a work which could not but arouse 
; ammositv and for wliieli he was hardlj suited 
' cither bj rhancter or training 1 he first and 
second vnlunits appeared in 1828, and the third 
and fourth in 1830 The literar) ments of the 
bool are now, is at its ippearance, too Olten 
Ignored in hostihlv to us motive. Unfortunatel} 
H izhtt w IS embarrassed financidl) by the fiiiurc 
of Ins jiublisher He h.id to icsort again to 
magazine articlc-s, he brought out the Coirausa 
tions of Janus BoithcoU, Esq, RA (1830), i 
collcition of articles contributcil m 1826-27 under 
the title ‘Uoswell Rcdn ivus,’ to the B/e'u IMonthly , 
and he coll ibor itcd with Nnrtlieotc on the Jnft 
<'f Titian (1830'! r.ut in this struggle he hid no 
longer health on his side He died at I ondon on 
I'^th September 1830 1 hrcc other collections of 

Ins cssajs wire jnibhshcd po>thiimousU bj his 
r-nw — ! iletaty R, mains (2 voK 1S36), Sletches 
aid J^ssnys (1839), and Jl'inteisto i> Lssays and 
U aratii ri -prittm there f 1850) 

lla’litt’s poluiial views jircjiidiccd his reput.i 
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tion IS a cnttc and essajist lo a aiidcr public 
than that of the OuartnJy and BlacKu’ood he 
was best known is a wild Kepiiblicm Even his 
idiosjaicrasics tended to make him unpopular 
Unhapp) mhis mamed life, he was unhappv also 
in his fnendships, for he quarrelled unaccoiintabl> 
with all his associates — even with 1-amb, though he 
was afterwards reconciled Tactless, but of down- 
nght honcstv, though bnlhant in conversation jet 
devoid of soci il instinct, he seemed to his friends 
to live in dread of hearing some remark with which 
he could not agree Flic stimul uing acuteness 
and fine cntlnisiism of his lectures did not conceal 
the faci that there was little s\mpathv between him 
and his audience It his worth is belter 1 nown 
now than it was in his own dav, it is because Ins 
wakings have lived down the personal prejudice 
which he too rcadilv aroused 

With Colendgc and l^mb, llarlui marks the 
close of the short nUcrregnuiii in criticism when 
the classical code of the eighteenth ccniurv had 
been repl iced hv the more whim of the Etini- 
I'urxh or Qtimlcrlj leviewcr like Colendgc, he 
believed that the first requisite of a critic is 
intelligent svmpathj, and that his diuv is not 
so much to report on a woik is to im< rjiret it 
^ ct he can hnrdl> be claimed as i member of 
the romantic school, for, though true to their 
pnnriples, he had not their limitations , he | 
laughed aw a) their tenet that Pope was not a 
poet, and he would not he blinded to the mtnls 
of 1 rencli literature bv the noi German aili and 
the crusade against the classical In certain re- 
spects he preserves the eighteenth centurv ittnudc, 
as m his mdifierencc to the Middle \gcs and his 
appreciation of the elegant in literature, while he 
had not the entlnisiasm of the new school for their 
own worl Personal and jioluicil considerations 
tended to warp his judgment on his eontcmjioraries 
1 hough eloquent in his praise of Scott, he discovers 
an objectionable political motive in the ‘Scotch 
novels,’ his dislike of I5>ron is based on the 
‘noble authoPs’ peerage , Colendgc, to whom he 
owed so much, he came to despise for changing 
his political views , even Ins whole hearted appre 
aations of Wordsworth arc dashed with unfncndlj 
references to the poet’s foibles Put these pre- 
judices V ere vented merely on the living' no 
jKihtical bias, for instance, could dull Ins enthusiasm 
for Burke He himself confesses that his criticism 
of the living IS m a different entegorv from his 
apprenations of the older authors ‘ I have more 
confidence m the dc.id than the living,’ he sajs, 
‘contemporary waters mav' gencralK be divided 
into two classes, one’s friends and one’s foes ’ But 
It may be claimed for him that Ins prejudices, 
unlike those of the romanticists, were not literary 
He was one of the first to recognise the impos 
sihihty of reconciling different tastes The dis- 
agreement between French and English taste, he 
points out, IS bound to remain till the French 
become English or the English French, and he 
no 


adds, vuth special reference to Shakespeare and 
llacine, that when we see nothing but grossness 
and barbarism or insipidity and \ crbiagc m a water 
that IS the god of a nation’s idolatry, it is we and 
not thev who vvant true taste and feeling Hazhtt’s 
appreciations arc more free from the distinguishing 
marks of a particular school than those of any of 
the great English cniics before him 

Hazhtt charactcnscd his own work when he said 
that ‘a gcmiinc criticism should reflect the colours, 
the light and shade, the soul and body of a work.’ 
Whether he deals with painting or with literature, 
he Jiavs little Ulenlion to matters of form or tech 
mque and he ilwavs ignores the circumstances 
under which the works were jiroduccd ‘If,’ he 
savs, ‘a man leaves bthind him inv work which is 
a model of its kind we have no right lo ask whether 
he could do mv thing else, or how he did it, or how 
long he w as about it ’ l^nmtcresied in the dev clop- 
ment and inicraciion of hier iturcs, be is indifferent 
cv cn to tlic grow ih of the art of an indu idii i! author 
He mav tell us that in the f^mpest Shakespeare 
has shown ill the variclv of his powers, and that 
I Lithou) 's I ost IS the play with which he 
would most readily jnrt , but be never Imits that 
the one w IS wriiicn at the end of Shakespeare s 
career and the other at the beginning His m 
difference to sueb matters evplains his inaccuracy 
m jioints of f i( t ] cw of Ins many quotations are 
pven lorrccily , his references are vague, and 
he knew nuihing of the worries of accurate chron 
ology WT) It alone mteresis him is the complete 
work m Itself He had not, and cvprcssly. dis- 
claimed, a wide knowledge of literature , and lat- 
tcvlv he vv wild rather read the same book for the 
twentieth lime than read a new one His favourite 
authors, and Shakespeare in particular, he knew 
so well that he could hardlv waaie without alluding 

10 them, or quoting from them, or employ mg their 
phraseology And this intense knowledge makes 
him as guiltless of a second hand is of an offhand 
opinion, though he is occasionally under some debt 
to the conversation of his friends Ibc writer 
from whom be borrows most is bimsclf, for he 
indulges largely in the questionable habit of repeat- 
ing, often in the same words, what he has said 
elsewhere But this only points to that ‘pcrtinacitv 
of opinion’ on which he paded himself, m litera- 
ture as in politics In no ease would he revise 
his judgments, he would only repeat them and 
emphasise them 

He has spoken of his early difficulties in writing, 
but latterly he could say that he had merely to 
‘unfold the book and volume of the brain’ and 
transcabe the characters he saw there as mcdiani 
cally as any one might copy the letters in a sampler 

11 was fitting that a critic who was indifferent, to 
technique should himself hav c no ambitions to be 
known by his style, and should expressly avoid 
formal method What he desired alxive all w.is 
‘life, and spirit, and truth , ’ and whether he wates 
on Cavanagh the Fives Player, or the fight of 
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in the history of tlie person reprcsenteJ That 

whch pt-rhap-. more than ana thing dsc (lisungmshtn, 
the alramatic prixlvictions of Shahe^rcare from all others 
IS this Monderful truth and indiaiduahtj of conception 
laacli of IiLs tharacters is as much itself, and as alisolutcly 
inilcpcndcnt of the rest, as well as of the author, as if 
they aacre ha mg persons, not fictions of the mind The 
poet iiiaa l>e said, for the lime, to identify himself aiith 
the ch'raelcr he laishcs to represent, and to pass from 
one to another, like the same soul succcssncly animating 
' different bohes lly -n art hi c that of the aentnloqmst, 
he Ihroaas lus imagination out of himself, and makes cacry 
aiord appear to proceed from the mouth of the person in 
! lio e name it 15 giien Ills play^ alone are properly 
eipression^ of the {vassions, not descnplions of them 
Ills charactcis arc real beings of (Icsh and hlood , they 
speak like men, not like authors One might suppoac 
that he had stood ha at the lime, and oaerheard aihat 
pas, -d As in our dreams a\e hold conversations avith 
ouriches, make remarks, or communicate intelligence, 
anl liaao no ideal of the nnsiacr which are shall rtceiae, 
anil aihicli aie our^ehc-s make, till aic hear it so the 

I ■’ 

dialogues in Shakc-.peare are earned on avilhout any con 
seiousncss of aahai is to follow, avilhout any appearance 
of preparUion or premeditation Tlic gusts of passion 
come and go like sounds of music borne on the wind 
\othing IS made out by formal inference and analogy, 
by ebinax and anlilbcsis all comes, or seems to come, 
immediately from nnUirc Each object and circumstance 
exists III his mind, as it would have existed in renlity , 
each Several train of thouglit and feeling goes on of 
Itself, without confusion or effort In the world of his 
imagination, everything has a life, a place, and being of 
Its own ' 

Chancers characters arc sufTicicntlv distinct from one 
another, but lliey are loo bilk varied in ihemsehcs, too 
much like identical propositions They arc consistent, 
but uniform , w c get no new idea of them from lirst to 
last , they are not placeal in different lights, nor arc their 
siilionbnalc Irittts brought out in new situations, they 
are like potlraiU or phvsiognomical studies, with the 
distinguishing features markcal with inconccivahle tnith 
and precision, hut that pre'serve the same unaltered nir 
ami altitude 'shakcspcare s are historical figure-e, equally 
tnic and correct, but pul into action, where eveij nerve 
-•nd muscle is displayed in ihc stnigglc with others, with 
all the elf cl of collision and contrast, with every vanety 
of light and shada Cliaticers characters art narrative, 
‘'haV.espcarc s dramatic, Milton s epic. 1 hat is, Chaucer 
tf)U onlv as much of his story as he plevcd, as v as re 
qmred feir a particular pur{io,t He answered for his 
charae'ers liiins"lf In blnkispcare ihcv are introduced 
ujKin the Mag< , ate liable to b*. asked all sorts of qucs 
(tons, ami arc forcml to nn,wcr for llicmselvcs In 
Cliaucer we pcrecivc a fixed essence of cliaracicr In 
‘-hake [loare there is a continual composition and dt 
comw siiion of its efements, a femncnlalion of every 
partiele m tli’ whole mass, by its alternate affinity or 
anlipa I v to otlii r principles which arc brought in con 
tact with It Till the experiment is tried, we do not 
Inov he re ult ihr turn which the character will take 
la 1 s n'-m eirciiaistanccs. ^Illton tool only a few 
sim, ’e priiiaj lev of clearactcr, and raid'd them to the 
lUrrt conceivable gran leur, and rtimed tlicin from 
e cry have ,l!oy Hi imagination, ‘nigh sphcrtal in 
Heaven,’ tlatmci’ kindred only wath what he cav from 
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that height, and could ruse to the same elevation with 
itself He sat retired and kept his state alone, ‘ phj ing 
■with ■msdora,’ while Shakespeare mingled with the 
crowd, and played the host, ‘ to make society the 
sweeter welcome.’ UcUtrex on ike English PoeU ) 

Pope 

Tlie question whether Pope was a poet has hardly 
jet heen settled, and is hardly worth settling, for if he 
was not a great poet, he must hate been a great prose 
writer — that 1=, he was a gre.at writer of some sort He 
was a man of cxquiute faculties, and of the most re 
fined taste , and as he chose terse (the most ohtaous dis 
tinclion ofpoelrj) as the tehicle to express his ideas, he 
has generallj passed for a poet, and a good one If, 
indeed, hj a great poet we mean one who gites the 
utmost grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or the 
utmost force to the passions of the heart, Pojie w as not 
m tins sense a great poet for the bent, the charac 
tcnstic power of his mind, lay the clean contrary waj , 
namclt, in representing things as they appear to the m 
different obserter, stripped of prejudice and passion, as 
m his Cntical Ess.a)s, or in representing them m the 
most contemptible and insignificant point of mow, as in 
his Satires, or m clothing the little with mock-dignit), 
as in his poems of I'ancj , or in adorning the Inrial 
inadents and familiar relations of life with the utmost 
elegance of expression and all the flattenng. illusions of 
fnendship or self lovt, as in his Lpiatles He was not, 
then, distinguished as a poet of loft\ enthusiasm, of strong 
imagination, witli a passionate sense of the beauties of 
nature, or a deep insight into the workings of the heait , 
but he was a wit and a cntic, a man of sense, of obsersa 
tion, and tJie world, with a keen relish for the elegances 
of art, or of nature when embellished by art, a quick 
tact for propnely of thought and manners as established 
by the forms and customs of society, a refined sympathj 
with the sentiments and habitudes of human life, as he 
felt them within the little circle of his family and friends. 
He wais, m a word, the jmet, not of nature, but of art , 
and the disbnction between the two, as well as I can 
make it out, is this — The poet of nature is one who, 
from the elements of beauty, of power, and of passion in 
his own breast, sympathises with w hates er is licautiful 
and grand and impassioned in nature, in its simple 
majestj, m its immediate appeal to the senses, to the 
thoughts and hearts of all men, so that the poet of 
nature, by the truth and depth and harmony of his 
mind, may be said to hold communion with the xery 
soul of nature, to be identified with tmd to foreknow 
and to record the feelings of all men at all times and 
places, as they arc liable to the same impressions , and 
to exert the same power over the minds of his readers 
that nature does He secs things m their eternal Iicaut), 
for he sees them as they arc , he feels them m their 
universal interest, for he feels them as they affect the 
first pnnaples of his and our common nature Such was 
Homer, such was Shakespeare, whose works wall last 
as long as nature, because they are a copy of the in 
destructible forms and everlasting impulses of nature, 
welling out from the bosom ns from a perennial spnng, 
or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their maker 
fhe power of tlie imagination m them is the representa 
live power of all nature It has its centre in the human 
soul, and makes tlie circuit of the universe. 

Pope was not assuredly a poet of this class, or m the 


first rank of it He saw nature only dressed by art , he 
judged of beaut) by fashion , he sought for truth in the 
opinions of the world , he judged of the feelings of others 
by his own The capacious soul of Shakespeare had an 
intmtixc and mighty syanpathy wath whatexer could enter 
into the heart of man in all possible circumstances Pope 
had an exact know ledge of all that he himself loved or 
hated, xxashed or wanted Milton has xxiiigcd his daring 
flight from heaven to earth, through Chaos and old 
Jxight Pope’s Muse never wandered with safety but 
from Ins library to Ins grotto, or from his grotto into his 
library back again His mind dw elt with greater plea 
sure on his ow n garden than on the garden of Ilden , he 
could describe the faultless w hole length mirror that re 
fleeted his ow n jicrson, better than the smooth surface of 
the lake that reflects the face of heaven — a piece of cut 
gloss or a pair of paste buckles w ith more brilliance and 
effect than a thousand dew drops glittering in the sun 
He would be more delighted with a patent lamp than 
with ‘the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow,’ that fills the 
skies w Ith Its soft silent lustre, that trembles through the 
cottage w mdow, and cheers the vvatehful manner on the 
lonely wave In short, he was the poet of personality 
and of polished life. That which was nearest to him 
was the greatest, the fashion of the day bore sway m 
his mind over the immutable laws of nature He pre 
ferred the artificial to tlie natural m external objects, 
because he had a stronger fellow fcelmg with the self 
loxc of the maker or propnetor of a gewgaw than 
admiration of that which was interesting to all mankind 
He preferred the artificial to the natural in passion 
because the mvoluutarv and uncalculatiiig impulses of 
the one hurried him away with a force and vehemence 
with which he could not grapple, while he could trifle 
with the conventional and superficial modifications of 
mere sentiment at w ill, laugh at or admire, pul them on 
or off like a masquerade dress, make much or little of 
them, indulge lliem for a longer or a shorter time, as he 
pleased, and because, while Ihev amused Ins fanev and 
exercised his ingenuity, they never once disturbed his 
vanity, his levity, or indifference IIis mind was the 
anliihcsis of strength and grandeur, its power was the 
power of indifference He had none of the enthusiasm 
of poetry, he was in poetry what the sceptic is in 
religion (From Leclnres on Ike English Potts ) 

Scott and Shakespeare 

No one admires or delights in the Scoteh Novels more 
than I do , but at the same time when I hear it asserted 
that his mind is of the same class with Shakespeare’s, 
or that he imitates nature in the same way, I confess I 
cannot assent to it No two things appear to me more 
different Sir Waller is an imitator of nature and nothing 
more , but I think Shakespeare is infinitely more than 
this Tlie creative principle is everywhere restless and 
redundant in Shakespeare, both as it relates to the invcn 
tion of feeling and imagery , in the author of Waverhy it 
lies for the most part dormant, sluggish, and unused Sir 
Walter’s mind is full of information, but the ‘ o'er inform 
tng pmver' is not there Shakespeare’s spint, like fire, 
shines through him Sir Walter’s, like a stream, reflects 
surrounding objects It is true, he has shifted the sfene 
from Scotland into Itiigland and France, and the manners 
and characters are strikingly English and Trench , but 
this docs not prove that they are not local, and that they 
are not borrowed, ns well as the scenery and costume. 
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attempting to daizle superfiaal people i\ith them, or I 
smiling, delighted, at my o\in want of success? 

In matters of taste and feeling, one proof that my 
conclusions have not been quite shallow or hastj is the 
circumstance of their liaving been lasting I have the 
same faiounte books, pictures, passages^ that 1 ever had 
I may therefore presume that thej will last me my life — 
na>, I may indulge a hope that mj thoughts will snraave 
me This continuity of impression is the oiilj thing on 
which I pride mjself Even Lamb, whose relish of 
certain things is as keen and earnest as possible, takes 
a surfeit of admiration, and I should be afraid to ask 
about his select authors or particular friends after a lapse 
of ten jears iVs to myself, any one knows where to 
ha\ c me. kVhat I ha\ e once made up my mind to, 1 
abide b> to the end of the chapter One cause of my 
independence of opinion is, 1 believe, tlic liberty I give 
to others, or the vety diffidence and distrust of making 
converts. I should be an c\cellcnt man on a jury 
I might say little, but should starve ‘the other eleven 
obstinate fellows’ out 

(From ‘A tarcwcll to Esvay Writing In IKrw/rrj/oro ) 

On Judgdng of Pictures 

I deny r« lolo and at once the evciusivc right and 
power of painters to judge of pictures What is a picture 
made for’ To convey certain ideas to the mind of a 
painter — that is, of one man m ten thousand ? No, but 
to make them apparent to the eye and mind cf all If 
a picture be admired by none but painters, I think it is 
a strong presumption that the jneture is bad \ painter 
IS no more a judge, I suppose, than another man of how 
people feel and look under certain passions and events 
Everybody sees as well as he whether certain figures on 
the canvas arc like such a man, or like a cow, a tree, 
a bridge, or a windmill iUl that the painter can do 
more than the lay spectator is to tell why and how the 
ments and defects of a picture arc produced I see that 
such a figure is ungraceful, and out of nature — he shows 
me that the drawang is faulty, or the foreshortening in 
correct He then points out to me whence the blemish 
arises , but lie is not a bit more aware of the existence of 
the blemish than I am In Hogarth’s ‘ Frontispiece ’ I 
see that the whole business is absurd, for a man on a lull 
two miles off could not light hts pipe at a candle held 
out of a wandow close to me , he tells me that is from 
a want of pcrspectiv e — that is, of certain rules by w bich 
certain effects are obtaiiled He shows me why the 
picture IS lad, but I am just as well capable of saving 
‘ the picture is bad ’ as he is To take a coarse illiistm 
tion, but one most exactly apposite I can tell whctlicr 
a made dish be good orliad — whether its taste be pleasant 
or disagreeable , it is dressed for the palate of uninitiated 
people, and not alone for the disciples of Dr Kitchener 
and Mr Ude But it needs a cook to tell one why it is 
bad , that there is a grain too much of this, or a drop 
too much of t’other, that it has been boiled rather too 
much, or stewed rather too little. These things, the 
wherefores, ns Squire Western would say, I require on 
artist to tell me , but the point in debate — the worth or 
the bad quality of the painting or pottage — I am os well 
able to decide upon as any wlio ever brandished a pallet 
or a pan, a bnish or a skimming ladle 

To go into the higher branches of the art — the poctrv 
of painting — I deny still more peremptorily the exclusive 
ness of the initiated It might as well he said that none 


but those who could wnte a play have any right to sit 
on the third row m the pit, on the first night of a new 
tragedy , nay, there is more plausibility in the one than 
the other No man can judge of poetry without possess 
mg in some measure a poetical mind , it need not be of 
that degree necessary to create, but it must lie equal to 
taste and to analyse Isow, in painting there is a directly 
mechanical power required to render those iniagniauons, 
to the judging of vvhicli the mind may lie perfectly 
competent I may 1 now w hat is a just or a beautiful 
representation of love, anger, madness, despair, without 
being able to draw a straight line , and 1 do not see how 
that faculty adds to the capability of so judging A very 
great proportion of painting is mechanical The higher 
kinds of painting need first a poets mind to conceive, 
very well, but then ihev need a di-aiiglitsuian’s hand to 
cxeaite. Now, he viho possesses the mind alone is fully 
able to judge of what is produced, even though he is by 
no means endowed with the mechanical power of pro 
duemg It himself I am far from saying that anv one 
IS capable of duly judging pictures of the higher class 
It requires a mind capable of estimating the noble 
or touching, or tenable, or sublime subjects which lliei 
present , but there is no sort of necessity that v\ c should 
be able to put them upon the canvas ourselves 

(From Hunts Lticrnry Examiner, 1823 No s ro- 
pnntcd m Essays on the Fine Arts 1873 ) 
tEorLs edited by A R. WoUcr nnd A Glover, with Introdtictioii 
by \V E. Henley (13 vols 190s, &.c ) literary hemasns 0/ the 
late If i/Iiam Ilazhti with a Notice 0/ hts Life hy hts Son 
and rhonghts on hts Genius and lEntingr, by E. L. liiilwer 
and Talfourd (3 vols 183(3) Memoirs of IViUtam llaslitt by 
W Cxirew Haxlitl (1867) Four Generations of a Literary Fitmity 
by W Ciirew Hailiti (3 vols 1897) lEMiam llazliti Essayist 
ami Critic, with a Memoir by Alexander Ireland (1889) llazhtt 
Essays on Poetry , with Introduction, by D Nicliol Smith 

(1901) ll'ii/iam Hazhtt by Augustine Birrell, ‘ English Men of 
l.etler$ series (1902) 

D NICHOL SMITH 

Frauds Jeffro, son of George Jeffrey, a 
dcpute-clcrk m the Court of Session, was bom at 
Edinburgh on 23rd October 1773 There he lived 
almost continuously from his earliest school days 
‘in die abyss of Bailic Pyfe’s Close’ to his latter 
years as a Lord of Sessjon and ‘Duke of Craig- 
crook ’ At the age of fourteen he passed from the 
High School of Edinburgh to the University of 
Glasgow, where he remained till 1789 During the 
next two years, which he spent in his native city 
and at an uncle’s place in Stirlingshire, he appears 
to have devoted himself to the composition of 
letters and essays on various critical and ethical 
subjects, as well as a Sketch of My Ovjh Chat acker 
That he wrote no less than thirty one papers 
between November 1789 and March 17901s a fact 
of some interest m the biography of the 1 iter 
editor Yet thev are of indifferent promise, and 
history w iH prefer to signahsc these aimless y cars 
by the occasion on which he assisted in carrying 
to bed the greatest of biographers in a stale of 
the greatest intoxication He proceeded to Oxford 
m September 1791, but he found the life there so 
uncongenial that he returned in July of the next 
year The men at Queen’s vv ere ‘ pedants, cox 
combs, and strangers ’ so ill at ease w as he that 
he could say , ‘ Tins place has no latent charms,’ and 
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extent, as in the later Cansenes du Linidt and 
other analogous examples, the outcome of jour- 
nalistic necessity In Jeffreys case this manner 
n-as probably helped by a habit, acquired m youth, 
of making extensuc notes and pricis of books 
and lectures, and of interpolating paragraphs of 
approval or dissent The method made ‘ cnticism ' 
easy to those nho nere m a hurr)'' to nnte, or in a 
burr) to read, and it undoubtedly did mudi, in the 
earlier stages at least, to stimulate literarj taste. 
Jeffrey, houever, ne\er sank the critical in the 
descriptive (the Edinburgh Rcvunu u-as also, as 
Its title-page claimed, a Critical Journal), and, 
far more than his successors, made his reviewing 
an excuse for the iteration of a definite cntical 
doctnne. 

There are but few pages of Jeffre/s waitings — at 
least in the ample selection which he reprinted — 
which are lacking in literary interest either in point 
of view or in sljlc. Despite the miscellaneous 
character of his work, the manner is uniformly 
‘correct’ in the best sense, his English is not 
merely good, but alwa.}s clear, and often hvcl> 
When he is dull or commonplace, as he is on occa- 
sion, It IS nearly always because he has looked at 
the subject too carefully and from both sides, and 
has declined to give a bias to the indolent reader 
The sincenty which he show cd in his analysis and 
judgment has its counterpart in the sincenty of his 
style , It was a necessary corollary to the exact rule 
which guided his approach to a subject that he 
should spare no effort to make his familianty clear 
to his readers In the more intimate passages of 
his jiivemlta he vow s himself to a strenuous disa- 
plinc, guided by the best models, m the prepara- 
Uon of a careful prose style. His more obvious 
faults of manner are traceable to a certain png- 
gishness, which appears in the exercises of his 
earliest college days, reappears at times in the cen- 
sonous Review, and is transformed in the corre- 
spondence of later life into lliat condescension 
from which a Scottish judge of that day could 
hardlv escape. There can be no doubt that it was 
this profession of supenonty, apart from political 
and personal antipathies, which irntated his more 
sensitive contemporaries , but it must be con- 
ceded that Jeffrey, if at times indiscreet, had good 
reason to believe in his more thorough mastery 
of the problem in hand His legal cast of mind, 
strengthened by his expenence at the Bar, un- 
doubtedly stimulated this habit , for in his writ- 
ings, and m the later rather than m the earlier, 
he shows the ingenuity of the cross examiner in 
coaxing from himself effectne ciidence of his oivn 
learning and judgment 

Later criticism has inclined to discredit Jeffrey’s 
literary acumen and to blame him for his Corin- 
thian manner of disagreement — even for setting a 
bad example to the essayists of the next generation 
Yet Jeffrey’s obtuseness is but apparent Opinions 
like his ‘Tins will never do,’ wrenched from their 
context and brought face to fac e w ith modem taste, 


may well put the best of Jeffrey’s apologists out of 
countenance , but it must be remembered, in his 
behalf, that he had the difficult problem of dealing 
wath the work of contemporaries, and of passing 
judgments which his readers w ishcd to receu e as 
final, and, moreoxer, that the issues before him 
were not exactly the issues w'hich concern us He 
has his prejudices, but they are never wanton 
His most extravagant utterances about tlic Lake 
School, e\en his unfortunate gibe at ‘dancing 
daffodils,’ for which he is still in the cntics’ 
purgatory, are less tlie expression of mere dislike 
than the logical outcome of a carefully adopted 
theory He took ill to the Wordsworthian dogmas, 
to German transcendentalism and vulganty, in a 
general w ay to the ‘ new things ’ of the Romantic 
Spint, primarily because the indifference or opposi- 
tion of these \ lew s to artistic method, as expressed 
m the catch phrase ‘ Poetic Diction,’ struck rudely 
at his lifelong purpose to establish an analogical rule 
or habit in the domain of cntiasm And after all, 
in Ills most inconsiderate (not unconsidered) judg- 
ments he nex cr x\ ent so far astray as Wordsxx orth 
did 111 his description of the eighteenth century To 
the historical student it is an easier task to justify 
Jeffrey from his point of xiexx than it is to be 
convinced of Wordsxx ortli’s perspective, however 
stronglx Wordsworthian tlie reader’s sympathies 
may be Moreover, Jeffrey’s fine instinct foi the 
best passages m contemporary literature, exen in 
those authors which were not after his heart, is a 
qualification for the critical Areopagus which his 
greatest errors of judgment cannot destroy The 
pages of extract which fill the earlier numbers of 
the Edinburgh form, if taken by themselxes, an 
anthology' of no small permanent xalue To the 
charge of undue sex erity or unfairness m his criti- 
cism the readiest retort is to mx ite a comparison 
with Gifford or Lockhart, xxho dragooned heresy 
and ineptitude as Jeffrey nexer did or could have 
done. His generous appreciation of Bums and 
Keats, and his amende honorable in his postscripts 
on Scott and Wordsxvorth, are unmatched in those 
xvho gloned ‘ in resting on one side of the ques- 
tion ’ Jeffrey has gained the obloquy of the 
pioneer , but the rereading of his ‘ insensate rage ’ 
at the distance of a century xx ill adjust the balance. 
His breadth of x lew saved him from the minor and 
persistent asperities He w as for that reason more 
prone to annoy his victim by a suspension of 
judgment, by hopping round and round him, than 
bx' knocking him doxvai with a blow But this 
active indecision, if xxe may' so call it, xxhile it 
xvas more merciful to the author, sometimes undid 
or damaged the reputation of the cntic. 

Men of Letters and Society 
Tlie last distinction between good French and good 
English society arises from the different position xxhich 
xvas occufned in each by the men of letters In France, 
certainly, they mingled much mcfrc extensively x\ ilh the 
polite xvorld— incalculably to the benefit both of that 
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much counter to the general character of the nation to be 
\cr7 much followed , and undoubledl) the greater and 
better part of their WTiters lunicd rather to ns for hints 
and lessons to guide them in their ambitious career There 
was a greater original alhnity in the temper and genius of 
the two nations , and, in addition to that consideration, 
our great nuthora were mdisputabl) at once more ongiiial 
and less classical than those of France Lngland, how 
eser, we arc sorry to say, could furnish abundance of bad 
as well as of good models , and cicn the best were peril 
ous enough for rash iiiulators As it happened, how e\cr, 
the wor-.t were mast gcnerallj selectcrl , and the worst 
parts of the good, 'shakespeare was admirer! , but more 
for his (lights of fnnc\, his danng improprieties, liis tres 
passes on the liordcrs of a\):.ur(lit>, than for the infinite 
sagacity and rectifnng gorad sense hy whieh he redeemed 
those cxlras-aganccs, or eicn the profound tenderness 
and simple pathos which alternated with the loft) soar 
ing or iLaizlmg imagery of his slsle Altogether, how 
ever, Shakespeare was beyond their ri\"alry , and although 
Schiller has dared, and not inglonoiish to emulate hi» 
miracles, it was plainly to other menes and otlier riial 
ncs that the Ixidv of his mgemoii!, countrymen aspired 
flic ostentatious ab^unlity, the affected orldity, the pert 
faniihanty, the broken style and cxaggcralcrl sentiment 
of rmlram Sknuii^ , the mawkish morahts, dawdling 
details, and intcrmiiiahle agonies of Kiehardson , the 
vulgar advenlurcs and homely, though at the same 
tune fantastical, speculations of John Ilunclc and others 
of hes forgotten class, found far more fasour m tlieir eyes 
They were onginal, startling, unclassie-al, and purrlmg 
riiey exated cunosity In not lieing altogether intclh 
gible , edcctualls excluded monotons hy tfie rapidiu and 
violence of their transitions, and promised to rouse the 
most torpid sensibilits bv the violence and perseverance 
with V hicli they thundered at the lienrt Tltcy were the 
verv things, in short, whieli the German originals were 
in search of, and they were not slow, therefore, in 
adopting and improving on them fn onler to make 
them thoroughly their own, they had only to exaggerate 
their yicculianlies , to mix up with tlicm a certain allow 
ance of their old visionary philosiipliy , misty metaphysics, 
and suyierstilious V isions , and to introduce a few crazy 
sententious theorists, to sprinkle over the whole a season 
mg of raJi speculation on morality and the fine arts 

(Fiom llic Etiribttr^k Kevie^ Augml 1835 ) 

Bums and Wordswortti. 

Our other remark is of a more limited application, and 
IS addressee! chiefly to the followers and patrons of that 
new school of [xiclrv, against which we have thought it 
our duty to neglect no opportunity of testifying Ihose 
gentlemen arc outrageous for simplicity , and we beg 
leave to recommend to them the simplicity of burns He 
has copied the spoken language of passion and affection, 
with infinitely more fidelity than they have ever done, on 
all occasions which properly admitted of such adaptation , 
hut he has not rejected the helps of elevated language 
and habitual associations, nor dcbascil his composition by 
an affectation of babyish interjections, and all the puling 
cxplcfives of an old nursery maid’s vocahiilary They 
may look long enough among his nervous and manly 
lines licforc they find any 'GcmxI lacks ' ’ — ‘If car hearts’’ 
— or 'As a Iiody may says,’ in them , or any stuff aliout 
dancing daffodils and sister Emmelines Let them think 
with what infinite contempt the jxiwcrful mind of Bums 
would have perused the story of Alice Fell and her dudlc 


cloak, of Andrew Jones and the half crown, or of Little 
Dan without brceclics, and his thievish grandfather Let 
them contrast their owm fantastical personages of hystcri 
cal schoolmasters and sententious leech gatherers with the 
authentic rustics of Bums’s Cotter s Saturday Night, and 
his inimitable songs , and reflect on the different rcceji 
tion which thoaL personifications have met with from the 
public Though they will not be reclaimed from their 
puny affectations by the example of their learned predc 
ccssors, they mav , jierhaps, submit to be admonished by 
a self taught and illiterate poet, who drew from Nature 
far more directlv than they can do, and produced some 
thing so much hker the admired copies of the masters 
whom they have abjured 

(From tlic Eiiiidurgh Rme-v, Januarj 1809-) 

Scott’s Poetic Genius 

In the choice of his subjects, for cvample, he docs not 
attempt to iiiterLsl merely hy fine observation or pathetic 
sentiment, but takes the assistance of a story, and enlists 
the re-ader’s cunosilv among Ins motives for attention 
Then his characters art all selected from the most com 
mondianmtis Jersoiue of poetry — kings, warriors, knights, 
outlaws, nuns, minstrels, secluded damsels wizards, and 
true lovers lie never ventures to carry us into the 
cottage of the modem peasant, like Cniblic or Cow per , 
nor into the liosom of domestic jinvncv, like Campbell , 
nor among creatures of tlie imagination, like Southey or 
Darwin Such jitrsonages, we rcadilv admit, arc not in 
llieniseUcs so mtercsting or sinking ns those to whom Mr 
Scull has dcvotcvl himself, but they are far less familiar 
in poetry, and are therefore more likely, jicrliajis, to 
engage the allciition of those to whom poetry is familiar 
In the management of the passions, again, Mr Scott 
appears to have j>ur»ucil the same jvopulnr and compara 
lively easy course, lie has raiser! all the most famihnr 
and poetical emotions, hy the most obvious aggravations 
and in the most compendious and judicious ways He 
has dazzlexi the reader with the splendour, and even 
warmed him with the transient heat of vanotis affecUons, 
but he has nowhere fairly kindled him with enthusiasm 
or mcltcvl him into tenderness. Writing for the vv orld at 
large, he has wisclv abstained from altemplmg to raise 
any passion to a height to which worldly pcojile could 
not be trnnsjiorled, and contented himself with giving 
his reader the chance of feeling ns a brave, kind, and 
nffcclionale gentleman must often feel m the ordinary 
course of his existence, without trying to breathe into 
him cither that lofty enthusiasm which disdains the ordi 
nary business and amuacmciils of life, or that quiet and 
deep sensibility which unfits for most of its pursuits 
With regard to diction and imagery, too, it is quite 
obvious that Mr Scott has not aimed at vvnting either in 
a very pure or a very consistent slvle He seems to have 
liccn anxious only to stnke, and to he easily and imivcr 
sally understood , and, for this puqiose, to have culled 
the most ghttenng and consjiiciious expressions of (he 
most popular authors, and to have interwoven them in 
sjdcndid confusion with his own nervous diction and 
irregular versification Indifferent whether he coins or 
liorrovvs and drav mg vv ilh equal freedom on his memory 
and Ills imagination, he goes boldly forward, in full 
reliance on a never failing abundance , and dazzles, with 
Ins riclmcss and vnnely, even those who arc most apt to 
lie offended with his glare and irregularity Tlicre 15 
nothing in Mr Scott of the severe and majestic style of 
Milton, or of the terse and fine composition of Pojve, or 
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vhulicr he «as going, till he Ind co\ered his pages \\ilh 
an inlenninablc nrahcsque of connected and incongruous 
figures, tint multiplied as tlie\ e\tcndcd, and ucrc onlj 
harmonised bj the bnghlncss of their tints and the 
graces of their forms. In this rash and headlong career 
he has, of course, man} lapses and failures. Tlitre is no 
worh, accordingl), from uliich a nialiaous critic could 
cull more matter for ndicnlc, or select more obscure, un 
natural, or absurd passages But we do not tahe ihal 
to be our olTicc, and must heg lca\c on the conlrar} to 
sa} that anj one who on this account would represent 
the whole poem as despicable must eilbcr base no notion 
of poetr} or no regard to truth 

(Trom the Fdmh^ti^h , August i8a<x) 

■Wordsworth, 

I bate spoken in mans places rather too bittcrh and 
confidcntl) of the faults of Mr AVordsn orlh’s jioeli} , 
and forgetting that, csen on nn own lacw of them, the\ 
were hut faults of taste or \cnnl self parlialit) , hast 
sonictimu> sisiled them, I fear, with nn nspent} which 
should be reserved for objects of moral reprobation If 
I were now to deal with the whole question of Ins poetical 
merits, though mv judgment nnghl not he substanliall} 
ditfercnl, I hope I slionld repress the greater jiarl of llicse 
vi-anth of expression aVnd indeed so strong has been 
m\ feeling in this wn}, that, considering how mudi I 
base alwa}s loied man> of the atlnbutcs of liis Gcnias, 
and how cntirelj I respect his Character, it did at first 
occur to me whether il was quite fitting that, in mj old 
age and his, I should include in this publication ant of 
those critiques which ma) base formerlj gitcn pain or 
ofTence to him or his admirers. But when I reflected 
that the mischief, if there rcall) ever was ant, was long 
ago done, and that I still retain, in suhslancc, the opinions 
which 1 should now like to base seen more gcntlj cs 
prosed, I felt that to omit all notice of them on the 
present occasion might be held to import a retraction 
which I am as far as possible from intending, or esen 
lie represented as a verj sliabb} wav of backing out of 
sentiments which should cither be manfullj persisted in 
or openlj rcnouncctl and abandoned ns untenable 

1 finally resolved, therefore, to rcpnnl iii} review of 
The ILxcitrstoit , which contains a pretty full view of 
m} gnefa and diargcs against Mr ^Yordsworth set forth 
too, I believe, ui a more temperate strain than most of 
m} other inculpations — and of which I think I may now 
venture to say further, that if the faults arc unspannglj 
noted, the beauties arc not pcnunousl} or gnidgingl} 
allowed, but commended to the admiration of the reader 
with at least as much heartiness and good will 

But I have also reprinted a short paper on the same 
author's J^ite Doe cif Ryhtonc — in vvliicli there certainly 
IS no praise or notice of beauties to set against the very 
unqualified censures of which it is wholly made up I 
have done this, however, not merely because I adhere to 
these censures, hut chiefly because it seemed necessary to 
bring me fairly to issue with those who mav not concur 
in them. I can easily understand that man) whose 
admiration of the Cxetirsxcnt or the Ia ncal Dntlads rests 
substantially on the passages which I too should join in 
admiring may view with greater indulgence than I c.an 
do the tedious and flat passages with whidi they arc 
interspersed, and may consequently think my censure of 
these works a great deal too harsh and unchantablc 
Itetwecn such persons and me, therefore, there may be no 


radical difference of opinion or contranct} as to pnn 
cvples of judgment. But if there be any who actually 
admire this Il7ii/e Doe of Ry hlone, or Pder Bell [, or] The 
/fhgfiwer, or the Lamentations of Martha Rnc, or the 
Sonnets [ut’yn the Piimshment of Death, there can he 
no such ambiguity or means of reconcilement. Now I 
have been assured not only that there are such per- 
son , but that almost all those who seek to exalt Mr 
Wordsworth as the founder of a new school of poetry 
consider these as by far his best and most charactenslic 
productions, and would at once reject from their com 
munion any one who did not acknowledge m them tlie 
traces of a high inspiration Now I wash it to be under 
stood that when I speak with general intolerance or 
impatience of the school of Mr B ordsvvortli, it is to 
the school holding these tenets and applyang these tests 
that 1 refer and I really do not sec how I could better 
explain the grounds of my dissent from their doctnnes 
than by republishing my remarks on tins U'htle Doe 

(Note to Tcvicw of The Excurtion Noverober i8t^ 
CcntributtouSy voL ti , cd 18-46 pp* 5®4~5 ) 

Tins yi he U'htle Doe), we think, has the ment of 
liciiig the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted 
in a quarto volume, and though il was scarcclv to 
lie expected, we confess, that Mr Bordsworth, watli 
all his ambition, should so soon have altaincil to tint 
distinction, the wonder may perhaps he diminished 
when we state that it seems to us to consist of a 
happy union of all the faults, without any of the beau 
tics, which belong to Ins school of poetry It is just 
such a work, in short, as some wicked enemy of that 
school might be supposed to have devised on purpose to 
make U ridiculous, and when we first took il up, wc 
could not help suspecting that some ill natured cntic 
had acluallv taken this harsh method of instmclmg Mr 
Bordsworth, by example, in the nature of those errors, 
against which our precepts had liccn so often directed in 
vain B'c had not gone far, however, till wc felt in 
luitively that nothing in the nature of a joke could be so 
insupportably dull, and that tliic must lie the work of 
one vtIio earnestly bcliev ed it to be a pattern of pallielic 
simplicity, ami gave it out as such to the admiration of 
all intelligent rc,adcrs. In tins point of view, the work 
may l>c regarded as ciinous at least, if not in some degree 
inlcrcsUng , and at all events it must be instructive to 
be made aware of ilie excesses into winch superior under 
standings may be betray cd by long self indulgence, and 
the strange extravagances into wliicli they may run when 
under the influence of that intoxication which is produced 
by unrestrained admiration of lliemsclves This poetic.al 
intoxication, indeed, to pursue the figure a little farther, 
seems capable of assuming as many forms as the v ulgar 
one winch arises from w me , and it appears to require as 
delicate a management to make a man a good poet by 
the hcli> of llic one ns to make him a good companion 
by means of the other In both cases, a little mistake ns 
to the dose or the quality of the inspiring fluid may make 
him absolutely outrageous, or lull him over into the most 
profound stupidity, instead of brightening up the hidden 
stores of his genius and truly wc are concerned to say 
that Mr Wordsw orth seems hitherto to have been unlucky 
m the choice of his liquor — or of liis bottle holder In 
some of his odes and ethic exhortations he was exposed 
to the public in a state of incoherent rapture and glorious 
delirium to which we think we have seen a parallel 
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' a regular and confirmed (no longer an intermitting) 
opium-eater,’ taking not less than eight thousand 
drops dail), sometimes as much as tw d\ e thousand 
ilson’s friendship drew him to Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1814-15, where he had a remarkable 
success as a con\ ers itionalist towards tlie close 
of 1816 he married Margaret Simpson, daughter 
of a M estmorland farmer 

Of litcrarj production there was as act no 
hint, and the growing master) of the opium iiabit 
had impaired his 
cnergv One 
reason ible intcr- 
\al, in which he 
had been attracted 
b\ Ricardo’s /’r;;;- 
etpUs, brought 
, forth no more 
than a fragment, 

Prohgomeha h 
all I uittre Sys- 
/( ms of Poltttcal 
which 

he did not com- 
plete. In 1819 he 
undertook the 
editing of a local 
Toia journal, fhe 
U istmorelaud 
GazetU It was 
not til! September 
1821, in the pages 
of the London 
Ma!^azine^ that he 
broke Ills silence 
with the first in- 
stalment of the 
Confessions of an 
Optinn • IZatcr, 

Sliii'^ an Lx had 
from the Lif of a 
Scholar, followed, 
dunng his stay in 
London, by an in- 
termittent senes of articles on misccll meous sub 
jects, including the Jitters to a Young Man sohose 
JZdncatwn has hecn Aei^hctcd (1823) and an attack 
on Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm dAw/cr ( 1824) 
In 1825 he prepared a free %crbion of Walladmor, 
a poor Leipzig contnliution in the ^enrt. of the 
\Va\crlev Novels , and in that year he went to the 
north again, to live, partly at Grasmere, but with 
increasing frequency in Edinburgh, where he found 
Iiterarv opportunity in Blackwood's Maqaztne and 
the Edtnbnrqh Literary Gazette He summoned 
his wife and children thither in 1830, and remained 
there almost continuously till his death He moved 
his family from house to house, sometimes m the 
city', sometimes in the outskirts , after the death 
of his wife (1837) he found a home for his children 
at Lasswade He did his literary' work m looms at 
No 42 Lothian Street, but he occasionally fled to 


other lodgings, which he ‘snowed up' wath papers 
and books He resided in Glasgow between March 
1841 and June 1843, fo*' greater part of 
1847, first as the guest of his friends Professors 
Nichol and Lushington, but for most of the time m 
lodgings at No 79 Renfield Street His writing m 
Edinbuigh was mainly Cox Blackwood's Magazine, 
and ificr 1834 for Tail's, to which he contributed 
the autobiographic Sketches His activity was 
great, despite his mdificrent health, and it was at 

this period that he 
produced some of 
his more notable 
papers — Siisptna 
de Prof tindis 

(1845) Joan of 
Ate, the review of 
Schlosscr’s Liter- 
ary Ilistoi), and 
Tlu Spanish Milt 
tary \iiii (1847), 
The Lnqlish Mail 
Coach and The 
Vision of Sud- 
den Death (1849) 
H IS original ro 
ni incc, Klostci 
hcim, appe ired 
m 1832, ind his 
I oqu of Political 
J conotii) in 1844 
After 1849 ne irl) 
all his p ipers 
appeared in the 
reev ntly founded 
magazine, P/oqq’s 
Instt uctor (re 
named later Phe 
Pitaii) , and in 
1850 he was 
engaged by the 
publisher, Janies 
Hogg, to prepare 
a collective edition 
of his writings I he first volume appeared in 
1853, with the title Sdtiltotis, Grave and Gay, 
ft out IViitiuqs Puidished and Unpublished, and 
the fourteenth ind last was printed m i860 This 
task w IS the main, if not the sole, occupation of 
his closing vears Since 1848 his daily' allow ince 
of opium had been reduced, but Ins health had 
not improved 'I'et his vitality had been great, 
for when the restless little man passed away m 
Ins seventy fifth year (8th December 1859), he 
appeared to his physician and friends to make the 
peaceful and natural submission of sheer old age 
De Qumcey’s reputation, like Jeffrey’s, is based 
exclusively on a long senes of miscellaneous 
papers contributed to penodicals His work has 
had a more permanent populanty, because of the 
wider range of subject and the greater measure 
of imagination allowed by the ‘Magazine’ as con 
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approach, we missed some features of the sulihmitj 
belonging to any of the common approadics upon a 
mam road, we missed the nliirl and the uproar, the 
tumult and the agitation, iihicli conlmuallj thicken and 
thicken throughout the last dozen miles before you reaeh 
the suburjis -Vlrcadj at three stages’ distance (sa\ , forty 
miles from London), upon some of the greatest roads, 
the dim presentiment of some vast capital reaches jou 
obscurelj and like a misgiving This blind sympathy 
mill a might) but unseen object, some tost magnetic 
range of Alps, m )onr neighbourhood, continues to in- 
crease, you know not how Armed at the last stnlioii 
for changing horses — Barnet, suiijKise, on one of the 
north roads, or Hounslow on the we-itcm — )on no longer 
think (as in all other jilaccs) of naming the nest stage, 
nobod) Ba)5 on pulling up, ‘Horses on to Ijjiidon,’ 
that would sound ridiculous, one mighty idea broods 
oicr all minds, making it imjwssihle to supjiose an) 
other destination I-annclicil upon tins final stage, \ou 
soon begin to feci vonrself entering the stream as it were 
of a Korwcgian maelstrom, and the stream at length 
\iccomcs ilic rush of a cataract Wial is meant by the 
Latm word trepidaho? Not an)lhing pcculiarl) con 
nccted With panic, it belongs os niucli to the hurr)ing 
to and fro of a coming lialtlc os of a coming flight , to 
a marriage festival as much as to a massacre , agilaltoit 
IS the nearest English word This trefidatwu increases 
both autlibl) and nsibl) at cier) half mile, prcU) much 
as one ina) suppose the roar of N lOgara and the thnllmg 
of the ground to grow upon the senses in the last ten miles 
of approach, with the wand m its faioiir, until at length 
It would alisorb and cxtinguisli all other sounds what 
soever Fmall), for miles before \ou reach a suburb of 
London such os Islington, for instance, a last great sign 
and augun of the immciisit) whicli belongs to the coming 
metropolis forces itself upon the dulle-st oh>;cner, m the 
growing sense of his own utter insignificance L\er)"licrc 
else m England, you ) ourself, Iiorscs, carriage, allcndanls 
(if )ou travel viith any), arc regarded with attention, 
perhaps even curiosil) at all events )ou are seen But, 
after passing the final post house on every avenue to 
London, for the latter ten or twelve miles, )ou Iiccomc 
aware that )ou arc no longer noticed nolxKly secs 
) 0 H , noliotl) hears )ou , nobod) regards )ou , )ou do not 
even re'ganl voUrsclf In fact, how should )ou at the 
moment of first ascertaining )our own total unimportance 
in the sum of things — a poor shivering unit in the 
aggregate of human life? Now, for the first lime, what- 
ever manner of man you w ere or seemed to be nt start 
ing, squire or 'squireen,' lord or lordhng, and however 
related to that cit), hamlet, or sohtar) house from 
which )cstcrdn) or to-da) vou shpjicd your cable — 
bc)ond disguise vou find ) ourself but one wave in a 
total Atlantic, one plant (and a parasitical plant licsides, 
needing alien props) in a forest of America 

(From die Autotiography ) 

The Bacred. Danger 

Gibbon has left us a dcscnption, not very powerful, 
of a case which is all powerful of itself, and needs no 
expansion the cose of a state criminal vainly attempting 
to escape or to hide himself from Cresar — from the arm 
wrapped in clouds, and stretching over kingdoms alike, 
or oceans, that arrested and drew back tlie wretch to 
judgment — from the inevitable e)e that slept not nor 
slumbered, and from which neither Alps interposing. 
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nor immeasurable deserts, nor trackless seas, nor a four 
months’ flight, nor perfect innocence, could screen him 
The world, the world of civilisation, was CoMar’s and 
he who fled from tlie wrath of Coesar said to himself, of 
ncccssit) , ‘ If I go down to the sea, there is Cresar on 
the shore , if I go into the sands of Bihdulpcnd, there es 
Caesar w aiting for me in the desert , if I take the wings 
of the morning, and go to the utmost recesses of wild 
lieasls, there is Caesar before me ’ All tins makes the 
condition of a criminal under the I\ cslcm Empire ttmfic, 
and the condition even of a subject perilous But how 
strange it is, or would be so had Gibbon been a man 
of more scnsibilitv, lint he should have overlooked 
the converse of the case — viz., the tcmfic condition of 
Casar, nmidsl the terror w Inch he caused to otliers. In 
fact, liolh conditions were full of despair But Coisar’s 
was the worst, by a great pre eminence, for the state 
cnimnal could not be made such without his own con 
currcnce , for one moment, at least, it had been vvilliiii 
his clioicc to be no cnminal at all , and then for him the 
thunderbolts of Cas=ar slept. But Cx-sar had rarely any 
choice os to his own election, and for him, iheicforc, 
the dagger of the assassin never could sleep Other 
men’s houses, other men’s bcdchamhers, were generally 
as)lnnis, hut for Ca.sar, his own palace had not the 
privileges of a home His own armies were no guards , 
his own pavnhon, rising in the very centre of his armies 
sleeping around him, was no sanctuar) In all these 
places had Cosar man) times been murdered All 
these ple“<lgcs and saiiclilics — his houseliold gods, the 
niajcstv of the empire, the saci ament urn mtlilare—M 
had given wa), all had yawned beneath Ins feet 

The imagination of man c.an frame nothing so awful 
— the expcncncc of man has witnessed nothing so awful, 
os the situation and tenure of the Western Oesar The 
danger which threatened him was like the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness, but which also walkcth in 
the noon da) Morning and evening, summer and 
winter, brought no change or shadow of turning to this 
particular evil In that respect it cnjO)ed the imninni 
tics of God it was the same )estcrdn), to day, and for 
ever \fter three ccnluncs u had lost nothing of its 
vinilcncc, it was growing worse conlimnllv the heart 
of man ached under the evil, and the ncccssit) of the evil 
Can anv man measure llic sicl cning fear which must have 
possessed the hearts of ihc ladies and the children com 
posing the imperial family? To them the mere terror, 
entailed like an inheritance of leprosy upon their family 
above nil others, must have made it a woe like one 
of the evils m the Revelations — such m its infliction, 
such in its inevitability It was what Pagan language 
denominated ‘a sacied danger,’ a danger charmed and 
consecrated against human alleviation 

(From The Philozophy of Rontajt History ) 

Prose 

Tliose people are, therefore, mistaken who imagine 
tliat prose is cither a natural or a possible form of com 
position in carl) stales of society It is such truth only 
as ascends from the earth, not such as descends from 
heaven, winch can ever assume an nnmctncal form 
Now, m the earliest states of society, all truth that has 
any interest or importance for man will connect itself 
with heaven If it does not originally come forward in 
that sacred character, if it does not borrow its import 
ance from its sanctity, then, by an inverse order, it will 
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goo<1 iiumljer of T^tin phrases. L-iiin ' — Oh, but that 
was clnrming , and in one so young I The grave Don 
owned the soft impeachment, relented at once, and 
clasped the hopeful young genllennn in the Wellington 
trousers to his uticular and nther angular breast In 
this house the yam of life was of a mingletl quality The 
table was good, but that was exactly what Kate cared 
least about On the other liand, the amusement was of 
the worst kind It consisted chiefly in conjugating Latin 
verbs, especially such as were obstinately irregular To 
show him a withered frostbitten verb, that wanted us 
pretente, wanted its geninds, w anted its supines, wanted, 
in fact, everything in this world, fruits or blossoms, that 
make a verb desirable, was to earn the Don’s gratitude 
for life All day long he was, as you may say, marching 
and countermarching his favourite brigades of verbs — 
verbs frequentative, verbs inceptive, verbs desidcntivc 
— horse, foot, and artilkry , changing front, advancing 
from the rear, throw ing out skirmishing ixirties , until 
Kate not given to faint, must have thoiiglil of such a 
resource, ns once in hci life she had thought so season 
ably of a vesper headache Ihis was really worse than 
St Sebastmn a It reminds one of a T ranch gaiety in 
Thiebault, who describes a rustic jnrtv, under equal 
despair, ns employing thenvsclvcs in conjugating the 
verb tcunnver—Je m’etiuitic, tu t'eu nines, tl s ennutt , 
nous nous emmyons, etc. , thence to the itni)erfcct-;/c 
ni’eiinuyois, tu t ennnyois, etc , thence to the imperalive 
— Quit s'ennuye, etc , and so on, through the whole 
dolorous conjugation Now, you know, when the time 
comes that nous nous ennuyons, the licst course is to 
part Kate saw that, and she walked of! fiom the 
Don’s (of whose amorous passion for defective verbs one 
would hnvcwishevl to know the cainstrophe), taking from 
Ills mantelpiece rather more silver than she had levied 
on ly:r aunt But then, observe, the Don also was a 
relative , and really he owctl her a small cheque on his 
banker for turning out on his field days A man, if he 
IS a kinsman, has no unlimited privilege of lionng one 
an uncle has a qualified right to bore Ins nephews, even 
when they happen to be nieces, but he has no nghl to 
bore cither nephew or niece gratis 

(From t tu Spnntih Military Atm) 

Tho Man-Ooach. 

The modem modes of travelling cannot compare walh 
the old mad coach system m grandeur and power They 
Iwast of more velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, 
hut ns a fact of our lifeless knowledge, resting ujxm alien 
evidence, as for instance, liccause somebodv says that we 
have gone fitly miles m the hour, though we are far from 
feeling it as a personal cxpcncncc, or upon the cvadencc 
of a result, as that actually we find ourselves m \ork 
four hours after leaving London Apart from such an 
assertion or such a result, I mvself am little aware of 
tho pace But, seated on the old mad coach, we needed 
no evidence out of ourselves to indicate the velocity On 
this sv^tem the word was, A'iw magna toauimur, as upon 
railways, but -n nmus Yes, ‘magna -'ntnius we do 
not make verbal ostentation of our grandeurs, we realise 
our grandeurs in act, and in the very experience of life 
The vital experience of the glad animal sensibilities 
made doubts impossible on the question of our sjvccd, 
we he.ard our speed, we saw it, we fell it as a thnlhng, 
and this sjiced was not the jiroduct of blind insensate 
agencies, that had no svmpatliv to give, but was incnr 
1 1 1 


naled in the fiery evcballs of the noblest amongst brutes, 
in Ins dilated nostnl, spasmodic muscles, and thunder 
beating hoofs T he sensibility of the horse, uttering 
Itself in the maniac light of his eye, might lie the last 
vibration of such a movement, the glorv of Salamanca 
might be the first But the intervening links that con 
nected them that spread the earthquake of battle into 
the eyeball of the horse, were the heart of man and its 
electric thnllings — kindling in the rapture of the tiery 
strife, and then propagating us own tumults Iiv con 
tagious shouts and gestures to the heart of his servant 
the horse 

But now, on the new system of travelling, iron tubes 
and boiler-, have disconnected mans heart from the 
ministers of his locomotion Nile nor Trafalgar has 
power to raise an extra bubble in a steam kettle The 
galvanic cycle is broken up for ever, mans imperial 
nature no longer sends itself forward through the elec 
trie sensibility of the hor e , the inter agenacb are gone 
in the mode of communication between the lior-e and 
his master, out of which grew so many aspects of 
sublimity tinder accidents of mi,ts that hid, or sudden 
blazes that revealed, of mohs that agitated, or imdmght 
solitudes that awed 1 idings, fitted to convulse all 
nations, must Iicnceforwards travel hy culmai-y process 
and the trumpet that once announced from afar the 
laurelled mail, heart shaking when heard screaming on 
the wind and proclaiming itself through the darkness 
to every village or sohlarv house on Us route, has now 
given way for ever to the jxit wallopings of the boiler 

Thus have perished multiform openings for public 
expressions of interest, scenical yet natiirnl, in great 
national tidings , for revelations of faces and groups 
that could not offer themselves amongst the fluctuating 
mohs of a railway station The gatherings of gazers 
alioul a laurelled mail had one centre, and jcknowicdgcvl 
one sole interest But the crowds attending at a rail 
way station have as little unity as running vvaltr and 
owai as many centres ns there arc sciaarate carnages m 
the tram (From the EngUsh Mail Caitli ) 

Our Ladles of Sorrow 

These sisters— by what name shall we call them? If I 
sav simply, ‘The borrows,’ there will he a ehanec of 
mistaking the term , u might be understood of individual 
sorrow — separate cases of sorrow, whereas 1 want a 
term expressing the mightv abstractions that incarnate 
themselves m all individual siiffenngs of mans heart, 
and I wish to have these abstractions presented as im 
personations — tlinl is, as clothed with human attnlnucs 
of life, and with functions pointing to flesh 1 et us call 
them, therefore, Our Indies of horrero 

I know them thoroughly , and hav e w alkcd in all 
their kingiloms Three sisters they are, of one mys 
Icnous household and their paths are w ide ajiart , 
but of their dominion there is no end nicm I s-aw 
often conversing wath 1 evann, and sometimes about 
myself Do they talk, then’ Oh no! Migluv phan 
toms like these disdain the infirmities of language 
They may utter voices through the organs of man 
when they dwell in human hearts, but amongst them 
selves IS no voice nor sound , etenial silence reigns in 
thnr kingdoms. T liey spoke not, ns Ihev talked vuih 
Lev ana, they whisiierwl not, thev sang not though 
oricnlimes mctliought they o;r.y//i' have sung for I lii>on 
earth had heard their mysteries oftentimes decijihcrcd hv 
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)ungcst sister moves With incalculable motions, bound 
g, and wth a tiger s leaps She cames no key , for, 
ough coming rarely amongst men, she storms all doors 
\i hich she is permitted to enter at alL And her name 
Mater Ttnebrarum — Our Lad> of Darkness 

(From Sus^trta de Pm/undis ) 

Dc Qumccj Is his owb biographer but a more compact account, 
ith addiuonal matter, be found in H A- Page s Thomas de 
mncey hts Lt/e and Writings (a \ols,, and ed , London, 1879), 
id in a handier form in Masson s De Qmncey in the senes of 
English Men of Letters. The first collective edition of the 
orLs ran to fourteen volumes (Edinburgh, 1853-60), a fifteenth 
os added in 1863, and a sixteenth in 1871 The American edition, 
bicb v-as begun in 1851, before the authors Edinburgh edition, 
id was extended to twenty two ^T)hlme^, is fuller and the later 
ncrside Press edition, in twelve thick volumes is even more 
iinplele. hlassons *Xcv\ and Enlarged Edition of Tho Collected 
^niuigs 0/ Thomas de Qutitcey (14 voU. Edinburgh, 1889-90) con 
ms all the knowm remains regrouped according to subject. 

G GREGORY SMITH 

John Keats. 

Of the greater poets who were writing in the 
rst qudrter of the nineteenth centun, Keats 
1795-1821) was bom latest and was tlie first to 
lie. The eldest child of a London stable keeper 
if west country' ongin, he had lost both his parents 
ihcn, at the age of fifteen, he left school and was 
ipprenticed to a surgeon it Edmonton In 1814 
le went into lodgings in London, and began to 
valk the hospitals But his passion for poetn’, 
itimulated by intimacy with Leigh Hunt, Hay don, 
md others, de\ eloped into an ardent ambition, 
ind after a time he abandoned his profession, and, 
iving on his small inhentance, dciotcd himself 
o literature. Early m 1817 he published a small 
olume of Poettis, which, together with \erses of 
10 merit or promise, contained the famous sonnet. 
On first looking into Chapman’s Homer,’ and 
icicral pieces less completely successful but 
Kjually charactenstic This volume also shows 
he influences which had so far most afibeted 
11m that of Spenser and other Elizabethans , 
hat of Leigh Hunt , and that of Classical Myah- 
jlogy, as gathered chiefly from books like Lem- 
jnere’s Dictionary After its publication, which 
,\as hardly noticed outside the circle of his 
riends, he began to write his first long poem, 
Etidymion, the composition of which occupied 
11m till near the end of 1817, and which was 
Dubhshed in the spnng of 1818 His mind was 
jrowing fast at this time He was dissatisfied 
ivith his work before he had finished it , m the 
Preface he asenbes to it ‘every error denoting a 
fevensh attempt rather than a deed accomplished 
and he was little affected by the contempt wath 
which Blackwood’s Magazine and the Qiiarferly 
greeted an author knowm to the Tory wnters as 
a friend of the Radical Hunt Indeed, before 
Lndymion appeared Keats had passed out of 
the stage of apprenticeship Early in 1818, when 
he was a few months over twenty -two, he was 
writing Isabella j and by the autumn of 1819 
had produced almost all the work on which his 
fame rests — Isabella, Hyperion, The E''e of St 


Agitis, Lamia, the poems m sev'en-sy liable couplets, 
the Odes, most of the Sonnets, La Belle Dame 
sans Merct, and the fragment of The Eve of St 
Mark, an achievement not merely remarkable 
but quite unparalleled m the history' of English 
poetry 

But even dunng its accomplishment the turning- 
point in Keats’s life arnv'ed His mother had died 
of consumption In December 1818 his brother 
Tom, tenderly nursed by him, succumbed to the 
same disease. His owm health, after a w'alkmg- 
tour in Scotland m the summer of that y ear, was 
never satisfactorv And about the time of his 
brother’s death he met Fanny Brawne, and the 
passion which fevcied the last two y'ears of his 
life fastened on him In February' 1820 his lungs 
were attacked He slowly recovered, but in June 
another attack occurred, and in July, just when 
his new poems appeared, he was described as 
‘ under sentence of death ’ In the early autumn 
he left England for Italy with the painter Joseph 
Severn, who remained with him until, after much 
suffering, he died in Rome on 23rd February 1821 
Since that wonderful penod of twenty months he 
had wntten little of great value, though the revision 
of Hypenon is evtrcmely interesting for its ideas 
and for the comparative seventv'of the style It 
is not strange that in the last year of his life he 
should sometimes have spoken and wntten with 
a bitterness quite foreign to his nature m health, 
or should now have felt the brutal injustice of 
the attacks which, he thought, had depnved him 
of fame 

The accounts of Keats left by his fnends, like 
his own letters, which are invaluable, present the 
picture of a very attractive and, on the whole, a 
fine character eager, enthusiastic and sensitive, 
but humorous, and remarkably reasonable , quite 
free from pettiness, vanity, and affectation, reso- 
lute and, at bottom, deeply senous The passion 
of love seems to have affected him vaolently 
vvathout engaging his whole nature, and there is 
something unpleasant in many of his references 
to this subject , but he w as a good brother and a 
good fnend, sweet tempered and full of helpfulness 
and tact Being about a quarter of a century 
y'ounger than Wordsworth and Coleridge, he had 
not to experience their political disillusionment, 
and, like his contemporanes Byrron and Shelley', 
he vvais a Liberal m politics and quite unortliodo'c 
m religion. These subjects are referred to only 
in his earlier poems, and they never engrossed his" 
attention , but he neither was nor thought that he 
ought to be absorbed in poetry to the exclusion of 
all other interests In spite of much despondency 
the consciousness of genius was strong in him, 
but It was accompanied by a winning modesty' 
and an unusual degree of self-knowledge He 
was aware of a certain contention in his nature 
To the beauty which speaks primanly to the 
senses, and brings unmingled pleasure, he was 
exquisitely sensitive , and it is no defect but a 
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great nicnl in Ins jioelrj tli it it cvprt'^scb so 
keenly this poetic JO^ Hut lie hclicicd that i 
higher and more intense bcautv is to be found 
elscnherc — for instance, in the strife of lunn m 
hearts’— and that it cannot be found except through 
a syinpalli) and a thought oi knon ledge which 
bring pain In this ‘thoiiglit’ he felt hiniself 
nanling^, and he fill iKo ih it in him it disturbed 
that simpler cnjojnient of beaiitj whieh he some 
times called ‘scnsition' or Muxurj ’ Hut fortius 
\cry reason lu 
held himself to 
be unfit IS \et 
for poetr) of the 
highest kinds 
and he w is deter 
mined to go for 
ward riic era, 

‘ O for a life of 
sens itions rather 
than of thouglU'- ’ 

IS eharartenstii of 
Keats, and, how 
c\cr long lu hid 
hied, he would 
nc\er haic bei n 
content with in\ 
thought til It f iiled 
to talc an im ig 
inatne form ind 
so to exelte sen 
sation , but not 
loss charictcnstu 
of him are words 
hi c these ‘ 1 
find there is no 
worths juirsuit but 
the idea of doing 
some good for the 
world Some do It 
with their socict) 

— some with their 
wat — some with 
their bcnciolcncc. 

There is but one w aj for me. 1 he road lies 
through application, stud), and thought’ 

Of Keats’s longer poems the two on m)thologi 
ca' subjects were fir the most ambitious in de-sigii 
Ludyiniou is a romance in four books , Hypenon 
was to bo an epic in ten , and it seems caidcnt 
that in both poems something which may be c.il!cd 
an ‘inner meaning' was to be shadowed forth bj 
the stor)' The adventures of Endjiiiion arc also 
the experiences of the poetic soul in its search for 
union with the absolute Heauty The hero may 
almost be compared with the hero of the Pnlndi , 
the heroine is more like Slicllcy’s Intellectual 
Heauty than Lempnere’s Uiana That the ibsolutc 
Heauty in its duerse manifestations — moonlight 
and sunlight, earth and sea, friendship and love, 
heroic enterpnse and heroic death— is still one, 
that the poet can attain its final fruition only by 


traversing the dark pi ues of Iifi , and find it only 
when Ik tliinl s Ik Ins urrciuhiid it -idea' Id i 
thesi were to be embodied in tin lov< i ih of tlic 
shepherd and the goddes Hut tlie revull i> i 
senes of advnmires to tin ih t nl , of whiih it I' 
iiiijmssible to issigii i distinct s^nibolu d nu tiiiii)', 
and wliieb, t,il en more imiib. In c the mmb' t 
eiice of i brol 111 dream iviut \'t tin fiilnrc 
reve-ils more of Ke it‘ s niiiid than inv of biv liter 
completed lorVs, tlimij li full of fiuU' it i ibo 

full of li' lUty , and 
till 1(1 in otln r 

j)M 111 ID l! I Olid 
V im b } iic'. Dill c 
a ]iir‘ tr* of the 
•nimiltofmia ra 
turn nd nno' (ill 
in 1 vnii nfu' (uie 

//i/ ' V M 

alni '’(I i-i’ i, I ir 
a' V c I OMi' I) to 
b' 1 an ' Ki its f' t 
Ih it tlf i vl ir 
f! u n* is! ov lu 
*!iid of ^ul on, 

V IS 1( holly 
n itur li to him 
lint 1 ;^ nil omr 
of the ide IS f) » 
ert 111 / f ft ! 

SCI m to h 1 I I 
it wo t b 1 tin V 
an now aj'pl < d to 
the di VI lopnittu 
ofmanlind I he 
1 itans mn t yuki 
to till Olvmpnns 
be> an t th.v an 
tlu less Complete 
nv a n t f ( s t a , i o n 
of the siipTinc 
He lutv 1 he 
struggle of the c 
two forces causes 
pain and waste, like the conflict of two forms 
of civilisation or two religions \tt in nahtv 
since boih are manifestations of one and the 
same iirinctple, the defeil of the less perfect is 
also the fullilnunt of its own being If <uth ideas 
were to govern the conduct of liic ])ocm, it mnsi 
have been intended to close, if not in runiirc, vet 
in liarmonv Perhaps here, as m Ltidyttiuo, the 
fusion of inner meaning ind outward events wontd 
have been imperfect, and the events, taken more 
simply, would have filled to satisfy Net the 
snpcnonly of tbc fragment to J rdymton is m 
both respects so great that this is far from certain , 
and in any case Hypertpn which first ojicncd the 
eyes of Hymn and others to the gennis of Keats, 
gives the fullest idea of his capibihtics. It has 
the inspiration, the ‘natural magic,' the 'fascinat- 
ing felicity of diction,’ the richness and vanctv of 
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music, the pictorial power, which ha\e so often 
been praised It has also the \asionary touch 
which appears from the first m his poetrj' , and it 
has the largeness and e\ en the sublimity of effect 
at which elsewhere he hardly aimed 
Isabella, the poem which succeeded Endymion, 
IS a tale of unhappy love. It is not equal to the 
works that follow^ it, and in narratnc art is not 
Strong But in seieral passages it shows imagina- 
tion of a penetrating quality, and it is beside the 
mark to cntiase it on the ground that it fails to 
mo\e profoundly Even if this were quite true, 
Keats was following not onlj his nature but his 
poetic creed when he transformed the matter of 
the stor>, even while he retained its most painful 
madents, into a ‘thing of beauty,’ and left his 
readers musing rather on the loveliness of lo\e 
than on the cruelty of fate. 

The theme of The Eve of St AgJies, however, 
suited him still better , the Spenserian stanza, a 
finer one than ottava nma, was also more con- 
genial to his style , and this lovely poem is the 
happiest of his narratnes The contrast on which 
It IS built, between the cold, the storm, the old 
age, the empty pleasure and noisy enmity, of the 
world outside Madeline’s chamber, and the glow, 
the hush, the rich and dreamy bliss within it, is 
exquisitely imagined and convey'ed, and issues from 
one of Keats’s deepest feelings— the same that 
inspired seieral of his odes 

In Lamta, the latest of the poems in the \olume 
of 1820, Keats returned, after a study of Dry den, 
to tlic metre of Endymion, which is now handled 
m a less Elizabethan manner and with much 
greater firmness and skill There is a similar 
adiance m narrative power This poem is ex 
tremely iivid, and undoubtedly has the ment 
which Keats claimed for it when he wrote ‘ 1 am 
certain there is that sort of fire in it that must take 
hold of people some way ’ It shows, too, that in 
writing It he had ‘made use of his judgment more 
deliberately’ than m any preiious work. Yet 
Lamia is not, on the whole, so successful as the 
Eve of St Agnes It lacks in places that inspira- 
tion which IS one of the enchantments of Keats’s 
poetn, and one or two of its descnptions haie 
almost an artificial air It is also inferior to the 
Lve in regard to unity' of impression Keats was 
feeling at the time both the fascination and the 
slavery of his passion, and perhaps also the 
resistance offered to it by what he called thought 
or philosophy These feelings give intensity to 
the poem, but they produce also an oscillation 
which IS never brought to rest, and which com- 
municates Itself to the reader, who sometimes feels 
that the love of Lycius is based on a passing and 
ruinous illusion, and sometimes that not only his 
love for Lamia but also Lamia’s love for bim is 
a beautiful thing, and its destruction by the phil- 
osopher no less needless than disastrous The 
ballad of La Belle Dame sans Merct, in some 
ways the most wonderful of all Keats’s poems, 


deals with a somewhat similar theme, and has not 
this defect 

A selection which aimed at shownng Keats at 
his best, without illustrating at the same time 
the variety of his powers, would include nearly 
all the Odes, and certainly could not omit the 
‘Grecian Urn ’ The ‘Autumn’ has been preferred 
here as an example of his .peculiar happiness 
in descnbmg Nature m a serene and reposeful 
mood Though apparently so impersonal, this 
description is steeped m feeling , and this is 
more obviously true of the other Odes, which are 
full of characteristic experience The ‘Nightin- 
gale’ and the ‘Grecian Um,’ for example, though 
quite unlike m colour, express one and the same 
contrast — that between the unrest, decay', and 
transitonness of life, and the perfection and eter- 
nity' of beauty and joy as realised m imagination 
The land where the nightingale would sing to 
men who, like it, know naught of the ‘weanness, 
the fever, and the fiet,’ can be reached only ‘on 
the viewless wings of poesy ,’ the love that never 
cloys and the music that aannot die are felt and 
heard only in that land of the ‘spirit,’ hero 
too, ‘ in some untrodden region of the mind,’ 
Psy'chc, unworshipped on earth, may still find her 
temple. The feeling of this contrast haunted 
Keats, It inspires the ode ‘To Melancholy’ and 
the verses, wTitten in a lighter mood, called 
‘Fancy’ Keats does not appear to have recog- 
nised the extraordinary ment of his Odes Though 
far from unsubstantial, they are among the most 
purely poetic of all poems , and, like the best 
passages in his other works, they are tnumphs 
of expression Indeed, except by Shakespeare, 
tlic English language has scarcely been used else 
where in a manner at once so spontaneouslv per- 
fect and so wholly English 

Tlie best of Keats’s sonnets reach a very high 
level, but he left no songs of at all the same 
excellence, and for ‘ dancing measures,’ and again 
for the soaring or rushing movement of the most 
passionate lyncs, he shows little gift or inclination 
It is therefore uncritical to describe him in general 
terms as a great lyncal poet His ambition in the 
last y'ears of his life was to compose dramas , but 
in Otho the Great he merely versified matenals 
supplied by his friend Brown, and his much 
superior fragment of King Stephen, which holds 
out high promise in regard to sty le, docs not, of 
course, suffice to show whether he possessed, or 
was likely to develop, the powers of dramatic 
conception and construction 

Among the contemporanes of Keats, Leigh Hunt 
was the poet whose influence on him is most 
obvious, but It was never v'ery deep, and it passed 
aw'ay as he grew to maturity He had a profound 
■admiration for Wordsworth, whose Excitrswn 
appeared when Keats was feeling his first passion 
for poetry One of his most interesting letters 
is concerned with the ‘ Lines wntten near Tintem 
Abbey,’ and there are echoes m his poems of 
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])tiinscs in the * Iitiniorl'ilU) Ode/ the sonnet 
‘Ihc world IS loo much witli us,’ nnd ilic 
Stoll He olijectcd, however, to that obtrusion of 
a purpose wliicli injures some of Wordsworths 
wrilniK In Ins bojhood lie wrote a feeble sonnet 
on IHron, but iftcrwards r.ileil him low He 
knew Shellcj, but apparentlj met his friendliness 
with some reserve iiul nevei full) revo,'msed bis 
genius keats's own niflucnic on Ins successors 
ippeared at once in the e irlj vvoiks of Hood ind 
lennison, md has been considerable ever since, 
it m tj be tiaced in the icndcnnes to choose 
subjects from Greek m)iholog), to describe n iture 
imagmilivelj but without miieh of the Winds 
worihmn spirituahl), to s ilur itc language with 
colour, and to aim at fehcilj of phrase It is ,dso 
Msiblc both in paintings and poems of the I’re 
raphachte movement Rossetti admired ke its 
(and p irticularlv his lit He Diiiiu\ almost as 
much as Coleridge, the I -e of SI MoiL is the | 
forerunner of sonic of ^Iorrls’s best descriptions, 
and in speakin,, of luil’il/n Mr Bridges his tnil 
observed ‘Ihc lovers who 'could not in tlie 
selfsame mansion dwell wiihout \ott < omA;,/)," 
the “sick longing” of Isabella, the “pi sion both 
meek and wild,' the "liiiie sweet inioiig imich 
bitterness,” and the consciousness of somttiiing 
too horrible to spcal of behind the scene with 
all the passioiutc funtncss of the [lersonage^ of 
the romance in whom as in a f ided tapestrv the 
brilliance of the drcssca has oiulasud the flesh 
colour, have n hi cness to the ercaiioiis of this 
school so remarkable, that Keats tnav be safcK 
credited with a chief share of the parentage ’ 

In the following selection it Ins unfortun itcl> 
been necessarj to niutiiatc the so rilled ‘song’ 
from Eildyintoil One of keats's letters b is been 
included U IS comparativelv carh, and shows 
some mannerisms from which the later letters 
arc free , but it is highl> cliaraelenstic, ind 
contains one of his most beautiful fragments of 
v'crsc In this letter some of his ])ecuharitics in 
punctuation and the use of capitals have been 
removed 

From the Bong of tho Indian Maid 

Beneath mj palm \recs, In the rncr side, 

I sat n weeping in the whole world wide 
Tlicrc was no one to ask me win I v opt — 

And so I kept 

Bnmming the water Id) enps with tears 
Cold as m) fears 

Beneath my palm trees, h) the mcr side, 

I sat a weeping v\hat enamour'd bride. 

Cheated h) shadows wooer from the clouds, 

Bill hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palnnlrccs bv a river side’ 

And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers the nils 

Into the wide stream came of purple hue 

Twas Bacchus and Ins crew ' 


riic earnest trumpet spal < , an ! liver Iliidlv 
1 roni kissinf cjiiihal-v made a iiHiry (hn — 

’ 1 w IS Bai i Ini'- null hi I in ' 

] il L to a inoviii ' vinla, e dor n the) mnf , 

Ciowii'd with ) lull kav< , r>n ! ftccs ,,11 c, i flame , 
All madU d iicin ; ihn iipli ih' jd' 'sini vallr), 

To cirt thee, '!< laiuh'dv 

0 then O llim, tho vi ut a Miupk n-m" ' 

\iid I forgot Ihcr l!ic tirni I 1 di) 

Bv shcplutd 1 f r( ill'll, wh f in lim 

Inll di ■'tniits 1 (ep IV a\ ih • m and In ) n — 

1 til h <I ml" ill' fo'lv 

Wil nil III' tar, dof Jt-ii) I atchns ''mek 
'Irillm hi i\) dull nidan'in in'crl, 

W ith d'-hiiig 1 u’hin" 

All 1 liitit nils of iiims'/ii wm iiiduti' 1 

1 I|s plump w hilt ntiiv' an I sho di'ct u, *u h wh tc 

1 or \ eiu! p aiU h te 
Ard n'-at liliii to k 'adi iii s oi hi •• i, 

Belle 1 V Ith tios 'Isa ',c < i 'h 1 j ' 

1 Ipsil oiiaf 111 ,’ 

Whence tarn vi , ri errv I)„r > K ' v 1 1 nvc rarrr jc, 

‘so ni'iiv mil > m ii', viid in’i 

Whv base VC Itf vi ir hwir d< ' ti , 

A our hue an 1 pi n'lei f'le ' 

‘\\< follov 1 rehus ' Bvechv ' n ’1 ‘ vang 
\ ts l']tHlltl[ ' 

Bacchii votin' Bar e’lt s * p"'i-l m dik 'i !e, 
Wedama l-rfoii him Ihor te h i dons idr — 
Come liiihct, ’ idv { ur an 1 ji mm Ire 
To oar vvd 1 ruinsltt i v ' 

Whence c-mw. \e jollv *'atvTs' wheu*e c*tnc vf, 
v-o mine, and so manv ar I siidi gl t ■* 

W'h) have ve 1( ft v> nr f( e t haan s wh) Kfl 
1 out lints in oal tree v kfi — 

‘ I or wine, for wine wt kfl jtir keind tree 
1 or wine we left our luallg and jdlov tirixnns. 

And cold inus'iro nu , 

I or w MIC V c ftdl'iw kicehns tliroii, 1, the earth , 
f.ieat fowl of hri Hides cii] , and diitp pg imrih I 
Come liilherr, h'l) fair ami j med he 
1 o our mail ntm lukv ’ ' 

Over wide sirtams an 1 mountains grevl we vvent. 
\n'l, save whin Bicchiis 1 epl his iv v tent. 

Onward the tigi r and the Icopanl pan’s, 

W ith Asian elephants 

Onwnnl these niVTiails — with sensp and dinee, 

W Ith rehras siripcl an I steel At ah ans' prvnce, 
Well footc'l alligators, crfKoeliks, 

Bcanng U(K)n their seal) kicks in files, 

I'lmnp infant laii, hers mtmiel mg the end 
Of seamen, niul stout pallev rowi.rs' t' d 
W nil loving eiars and silken avU they glide, 

•Nor care for wind ninl lidc 

{Vrvm / ft tjnu'r tliS'k tv ) 

Sonnot-On first looking Into Olinpmnn’s Hotnor 

Much have 1 Iravell'd m the realms orgohl. 

And manv gooelK states nnd 1 ingdoms seen , 
Round mtinv western islands have I been 
Which bards m fcalt) to Apollo hold 
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Oft of one wide etp-uise had I been told, 

That deep lirow’d Homer rul’d as his demesne 
Yet did I ne\er breathe its pure serene 
Till 1 heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 
Then felt 1 like some Matcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into hi^ ken , 

Or like stout Cortez when wnth eagle ejes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a w dd surmise — 
bilent, upon a peak m Darien 

1816. 

Sonnet 

When I haze fears that I maj cease to be 
Before ni> pen has glean’d mj teeming brain, 
Before high piled books, in charact’ry. 

Hold like rich gamers the full ripen’d gram. 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face. 
Huge cloudy s) mbols of a high romance. 

And think that I may ne\er lue to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance. 
And when 1 feel, fair creature of an hour. 

That I shall ne\er look upon thee more, 

Ne\er base relish in the faery jiower 
Of unreflecting love , — then on the shore 
Of the wide world 1 stand alone, and think. 

Till Lose and Fame to nothingness do sink 
'Jan. 1818 ( 1 ) 

Saturn and. Thea 
Deep in the shady sadness of a talc 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom. 

Far from the fiery noon, and c\e’s one star. 

Sat gra) hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair , 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud No stir of air was there. 

Not so much life os on a summer’s daj 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest 
A stream went aoiceless bj, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen dninity 
Spreading a shade the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press d her cold finger closer to her Iqis 

Along the margin sand large foot marks went, 

No further than to where his feet had stray’d. 

And slept there since Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand la) nericless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred, and his realmless e)es were closed. 
While his bow’d head seem’d list’mng to the Earth, 
Ills ancient mother, for some comfort )ct 

It seem'd no force could wake him from his place 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With rcecrcnce, though to one who knew it not 
She w as a Goddess of the infant w orld , 

B) her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmt’s height she would Imc ta’cn 

Achilles by the hair and Iw-nl his neck , 

Or With a finger sta)’d Ixion s wheel 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx. 

Pedestal’d hapK in a palace court. 

When cages look’d to 1 g) pt for their lore 
But oh ' how unlike marble was that face 
IIow licautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beaut) ’s self 
Tlierc was a listening fear in her reganl. 

As if calamil) had but liegun , 


As if the a an ward clouds of eail da) 5 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with 11 = stored thunder labouring up 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 

Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 

fliough an immortal, she felt cruel pain 

The other upon Salum’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the Iciel of his car 

Leaning with parted bps, some words she spal e 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble longue 

Would come m these like accents , O how frail 

To that large utterance of the earl) Goda ' 

(Prom /A/mve, Book e) 

Fancy 

E%er let the Pane) roam, 

Pleasure ne\ cr is at home 

At a touch sweet Pleasure meltcth. 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth , 

Then let winged Fancy wander 
Tliroiigli the thought still spread bc)ond her 
Opien wide the mind’s cage door. 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudwnrd soar 
O sweet r anc) ’ let her loose , 

Summer sjo)s arc spoilt b) use. 

And the enjO)ing of the Spring 
Fades ns docs Us blossoming , 

Autumn’s red lipp’d fniitage loo. 

Blushing through the mist and dew, 

Clo)s with tasting What do then? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 
Phe scar faggot blazes bright, 

Spint of a winter’s night , 

NMien the soundless earth is muffled. 

And the caked snow is shufilcd 
From the ploiighboy s heaey shoon , 

When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark consjiiracy 
To banish Eicn from her ski 
Sit thee there, and send abroad. 

With a mind self-oiernw d, 

Fanc), high commission’d —send her! 

She has \-assah to attend her 
She w ill bring, in spite of frost. 

Beauties that the earth hath lost , 

She w ill bnng thee, all together. 

All delights of summer weather , 

All the buds and bells of Mai, 

From dew) siinrd or thorn) spra) , 

All the heaped Aulmnn's wealth. 

With a still, mjstenous stealth 
She will mil. tlicse pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup. 

And thou shall quaff it — thou slialt hear 
Distant haricst carols clear , 

Rustic of the reaped corn , 

Sweet birds antheming the mom 
\nd, in the same moment — hark ' 

Wis the early April lari , 

Or the rook', witli bus) caw, 

Foraging for sticl s and straw 
Hion shall, at one glance, behold 
The dais) and the mangold , 

White plum’d Idle's, and the firt 
Hedge grown pnnirose that hath burst , 
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Slmdcd hjticinth, nlwa) i 

Sippliire queen of the mid Mnv , I 

And e\erj Icif, ^nd cicr^ floucr, 

Peirltd mill the self snnic slioiicr ! 

1 hnu slmlt sec tlic field mouse peep 
Mcngrc from its eelled sleep , 

And the snnl c nil winter tliin 
Cnsl on sunn) InnU ils si in , 
rrcckled nesl egg Uiou slnlt see 
nnlclimg in the hawthorn tree, 

When the hen bird s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossj ne^sl , 

Then the liurr) nnd nlnrni 

hen the bee line cists its swnnii , 

Acorns ripe down pattering, 

\\ hde the nutunin bree/e-, sing 

Oh, sweet I'niic) ' let her loose 
Lscr) thing is spoilt b) use 
Where s the cheek tint doth not fide 
Too much gir’d it ’ W here s the nnid 
Whose lip imlurc is cicr new '> 

W here 's the e)e Imwcvi r hlin 
Doth not wear) ? W here s ibe face 
One would meet in cieri pine? 

W here ’s the \ Dice howsier -oft, 

One would hear so mp. oft ’ 

At a touch sweet I’leisiire iiKlteih, 

1 ike to biibhlcs wlicii ram )ielleth 
Let, then winged I iiie) find 
lliee a mistre s to ih) mind 
Duleel c\M as (. sres elaughlcr, 

1 re the (lOei of lorment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide 
W ith a waist an I w ith a sielc 
W lute ns llche s when her zone 
Slijit Its golden clasp, and down 
hell her kirllc to her feel 
While she held llie goblet sweet, 

And Jove grew languid — I’rcnk llic mesh 
Of llic 1 anc\ s silhin leash 
Quickl) break lier pnson string, 

And such )oss as these she'll bring — 

Let llic wiligeel 1 anc) roam, 

Pleasure ne\cr is at home 

iBiS 

Madeline in her Chamber 
Out ncnl the taper as she hurried in , 

Its hlile smoke, in pallid moonshine, died 
She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin 
To spinls of the air, and \isions wide 
Mo uttered ssllahle, or, woe Irctidc ' 

But to her heart, her heart was soluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balm) side , 

As though a tonguclcss nightingale should ssscll 
Her throat in sain, and die, heart stifled, m her dell 

A casement high and triple arch’d there ssas. 

All garlanderl with carsen imag nes 
Of fruits, and floss ers, and bunches of knot grass, 
And diamonded ssatls panes of qua'mt des ice 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dscs, 

As arc the tiger moth’s deep damask d ssings j 
And m the midst, ’mong thousand hcraldnes. 

And twilight sainLs, and dim emblazoiimgs, 

A sliicldctl scutcheon blush’d ssiili blood of queens and 
kings 


Pull 11(1 tins ca cmiiit shone tin wmtr) momi. 

And threw warm gulc*- on Madelines fuir brca,(, 

As dossn she 1 neh for hcascu s piacc and lioem 
Rose lilooin fi 11 on In r hands, tr>} cllicr piciQ 
And on her silver crn>s soft nniilhs t 
And on In r h or a ; lot). Id ■ a *aiid 
•she se< Ill’ll a ••pl'iihd iiq cl, tmi h drtvi 
Sasc svmgs, for he vseii - Potpb)in grew fnnt 

She 1 nelt, so piiu a ihm ’ o free fr mi moinl mint 

Anon his In art leVivv v her so pi is (I'm 
Of all Its w u itin d )"-arIs In r hair be frr s , 

I nrlasp hei v iriin d jrw' Is on i‘\ ('rn 
J i>os» ns her fi a lant Ui In < , I a (K-'Oet-s 
J Kr iicli altin in p ni'tlni to I rr I ore , 

Half hidden like innnnaidiii ea wi— ! 

1 tnsive av ltd she ilrt urn a" il e, rod o ■- , 

111 f mev, fair ‘-1 \gin inlniln-l. 

But daiss no 1 I al lichiiid, or all tin ch tnr rv tV 1 

Soon irmiMm ' in her of '•n 1 cl div nr t 
In ort of wakeful SI ooti, I" rj'b s il be 1 v, 
b nlil tin jnippit 1 w armlb of slr< p oj pie's d 
Her o'lllicil Imil , an 1 *0 d fi'i ttrl av as 
1 (own 111 c a tho j,,lit un'il ihi- morro v 1 iv 
1 hs fulh ba\i n d Kitb fro n J(A at d pam 
g lasp'd like a ini al win re iwatl Pvvniras jnvv 
l.limlcl all! c from s m binr ard fn m rsin 
A though rv to- should 'tiul, and In' a 1 nl g on 
(frna f t cf \t 

Odo to tv NlRhtlnfmlo 
M) heart nchc aitiadtows niimlnirw jvnn 
^^) stn V, as Unm U of hemljet I h'd otunk, 

Or ciiiplieHl some dull tq lalc to the (’rams 
Om niimitv j'as an 1 ln,tlic wanlshad siinl 
'I IS not lliitmgh eiivv of tha liappv ltd 
But being lo" liappv m tliinc hajipiness — 

T hat iho 1 light wmpe'i Drrad of the Inas, 

In soim. miloslii'ua plrd 
Of liecclitn green and shadows mind* rlcs 
singcst of summer m full throated case 

O for a draught of ainlage lint hath l>etn 
Cool’d n long "gv m the dii]i lUlvisl earth 
Tttsliiig of 1 lora and the countrv gtccii, 

Dance, and 1 rovvni,d ong an I sun burnt mirth ’ 

O for a luakei full of the warm South 
I wU of the title the bhishful Hippotui e 
With beadevl hulihlvs winking al the hrim, 

And purjilc staiiic 1 mmith 
riial I might rlrmk and lenac the world imstcn, 

And with tine fade awa) into ilie foie t dim 

Fade far awa), dissolve, and quite forget 

W hat thou among tiic leaves hast never I novvti 
Tlie weariness, dm fever, and the fret 

Here, wlare men sit and hear each other groan 
W'here pals) shake,, a few, sad last graa hairs, 

Where \oulli grows jeile and spectre linn, and dies, 
W here hut to think is to I>e full of sorrow 
\nd leaden c) d despair. 

Where Beaut) cannot keep her lustrous C)CS 
Or new Ixivc pine al them lx:)ond to morrow 

Awaa ' awa) ' for I will fl) to tlie-e. 

Mol chanotcvl In Baechus and his pards 
But on the aaew less w in„s of Pocsv , 

I hough the dull liram )>cqtlt\cs and retards 
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Alreadj with thee ' tender is the night, 

And hapl) the Queen hloon is on her throne, 

Cluster’d around by all her starrj Fa}S , 

But here there is no light, 

Sa\e what from hea^cn is with the breezes blown 
Through \erdurous glooms and winding mossy ways 

I cannot see what flowers are at mj feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherew ith the seasonable month endows 
The grass the thicket, and the fruit tree w ild , 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine , 

Fast fading aiolets cover'd up in leaaes , 

And mid Maj’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dew \ w me, 

Tlie murmurous haunt of flies on summer e\es 

Darkling 1 listen , and for many a time 

I have been half in love w ith easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath , 

Now more than e\er seems it nch to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ' 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I ha\e ears in vain — 

To th\ high requiem liccome a sod 

Tliou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ' 

No hungry generations tread thee down 
The toicc I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 
Perhaps the self same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com , 

The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 

Forlorn ' the sery word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 

Adieu ' the fancy cannot cheat so avell 
As she is fam’d to do, dcceiaing clf 
Adieu' adieu' thy plaintue anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hillside , and now ’tis buned deep 
In the next a alley glades 
Was It a \ ision, or a avaking dream ? 

Fled lb tliat music — Do I wake or sleep ? 

1819* 

Ode to Autumn. 

✓ 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom friend of the matunng sun 
Conspiring with him ho v to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch eaves run , 
To bend w ith apples the moss’d cottage trees. 

And fill all fruit with npeness to the core 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel , to set budding more, 

And still more, later flow ers for the bees. 

Until they think wami days wall neaer cease. 

For Summer has o’er bnmm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ’ 

Sometimes whoeaer seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Tliy hair soft lifted by the winnowing aund , 
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Or on a half reap’d furroav sound asleep, 

Droavs'd avith the fume of poppies, aahile thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers t 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady lha laden head across a brook , 

Or by a cyder press, aanth patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spnng ’ Ay , a\ here are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

^Vh^le barred clouds bloom the soft-dy mg day. 

And touch the stubble plains anth rosy hue , 

Then m a availful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the naer sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind liaes or dies , 

And full grow n lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn , 
Hedge cnckets sing , and now w ith treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathenng swallows twitter m the skies 
Sefi 1819 

La Belle Dame sans Merck 
O avhat can ail thee, knight at arms. 

Alone and palely loitenng ^ 

The sedge has anlher’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing 

0 avhat can ail thee, knight at arms ' 

So haggard and so woe begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the hanest ’5 done. 

1 see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish mout and feaer dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast wilhcreth too 

I met a lady m the meads. 

Full beautiful — a faery’s child , 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her evca were avoid 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone , 

She look’d at me ns she did love, 

And made sweet moan 

t- 

I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long , 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faety 's song 

She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said — 

‘ I love thee true ' ’ 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore. 

And there I shut her wild wald eyes 
With kisses four 

And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — ah ! woe betide ' 

The latest dream I ev er dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side 

I saw pale kings and pnnees too, 

Pale w amors death pale were they all , 

They cned, ‘La Belle Dan e sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall 1 ’ 
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J siw their Etm d lips m the 

Witli horrid i\ 'inline Rtin-d \wdt-. 

And I nwohe end found me licrc, 

On the eold hill’i side 

^Vnd this IS nh) 1 sojourn here, 

Alone nnd pilch loiltriiig, 
riiouijh the sedge is wither d from the lake, 

\nd no birds smg 
•d/rh O rE '9 

Sonnet— On n Dream 
rVs Iltrincs once tool to his fcithers light, 

Wdien lulled Argus hifticil, swoon d and slept. 

So on 1 Delphic reed m\ idle sprighl 
So pli\ d, so cliiriii’d, so conipier d 'O bereft 
Tlic dngon world of nil its hundred escs 
\nd seeing it ideep, so fleel iivij 
Not to pure Ida with its 'noi col I si ic , j 

Isorunto fcnipe, where Ton gnes 1 1 di) , { 

But to tint second cirele of si 1 Hell, 

Where in the gust, tile whirlwind iiid the flu , 
Of run ind hid stones, loeers ii'ed no' tell 
T heir sorrows, — pile were the seeeit li[> I saw 
Bile Were the lips I 1 is>d, iml fair the fjim 
1 lloite-d with, iliout tint nichiirholj iteinn 

Keats’s Ijist Sonnet 

Bright stir ' would I were stcidfist is thou irt — ' 

Xot 111 lone spKndour hung iloft the ni^Iil, ' 

And witching with ctemnl Inh ipin 
Like 'Mature s lutienl Ic-eple s I reniite, 

Tlic nioemg waters at their pne tld c ta 1 
Of pure ihhition round eirth s luiiniii shoiet. 

Or giring on the new soft fallen nii k 

Of snow njion the mounnins md the moors — i 

No — Set still stcadfist still unchangeihic, , 

Billow d upon m) fur lose s ri)>cnin^ hieist, j 

To feel for cier its soft fill md swell, 1 

Aw ike for c\cr m i sweet unrest, 

Still, still to heir her tender tal en brcith, 

\nd so lire c\cr— or ehc suoon to dcith 
Sr// itaa 

Letter 

Sr*- 19 iE ,3 j 

Mt DEAR Rc\ SOI DS, — I hid an iden thit i man 
might piss a verj pleisant life in this minner— let him 
on 1 certim dav rcid a ccrtiin pige of full Bocsi or I 
ehslilled Brose, and let him wander with it, md muse 
upon It, md reflect upon it, md bring home to it, mil 1 
prophes) upon it, and dreim upon it, until it liccomes 
stile. But when wilt it do so? Acicr II hen Man 
his amsed it 1 certain npencss in intellect ans one 
grand and spiritual passage screes him as 1 Stirling pod 1 
towards all ‘the two and thirtp Bahee-s ’ How happj ( 
IS such a eoyigc of conception, leliat delicious diligent 
indolence ! A clorc upon a soft does not hinder it, and 
a nap upon cloecr engenders ethereal finger pointings 
The prattle of 1 child giecs it wings, md tlic conetrsc of 
middle igc a strength to belt them V strain of music 
conducts to ‘an odd angle of the Isle,’ and when the 
leases whisper it puls a girdle round the eirth }»or 
will this spanng touch of noble iKioks lie mi irreicrencc 
to (licir writers, for perhaps the honours paid hj mm 
to mm are tnfles m compirison to the benefit done b} 
great works to llic ‘Spmt and pulse’ of good b) (heir 
mere passu e existence. Memory should not be called 
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off ns a sort of scullion Mercury, or e\en a humble bee. 
It IS no matter whether I am right or wrong, either one 
way or another, if tliere is sufficient to lift a little time 
from jour shoulders — our affectionate fnend, 

Fti 19, 1818 John Keats 

See Kcatis Poenis nttd Letters^ edited by Forman, m five small 
>olarae5 (Gownns £l Gra>, 1900), The Aldinc ediuon of the Poems 
(1876) gives them m nearlj chronological order, but the text is bad 
The Lelten (without those to Miss Brav-me, and a few others) ha\c 
been well edited by Co^^n (1891) Houghtons biographj, 

first published in 1B48, can never be superseded , but Cohnn « Keats 
in the *Mcn of Letters senes (1887) is based on fuller niatenal, 
and crjntaini excellent criticism* See also, among many cnticisms, 
F M O^Hcns Sitid^ (1680 the first senous attempt to examine 
Keats s ideas), W T Arnolds Introduction to his edition of the 
Poems (1883 on hlerarj influences and on Keats s \ocabularj) 
Arnold in Essays in Cnttcism, second senes Swinburne in 
Miscellanies , and espcdally R, Bndges in his Introduction to the 
Poems in the ‘ Muses Library 

A. C BRADLEY 

Perev Bjsslic Shcllcj, 

bom 4tb August 1792, son of Timothj the son 
of Sir Bj'sshe Shellej’, first baronet of on ancient 
and noble house till then undistinguished from its 
equals bj anj' hereditary title, entered Eton twehe 
years later, after some pn\ ate schooling, and passed 
on to Oxford in 1810 Next jear he was expelled 
from the university which had rcccntlj cast out 
Landor, whose noble poem of Gebtt had ilrcady 
excited his just and ardent admiration The rather 
irrational reason, in the jounger poet’s case, was 
the appearance of an anonjanous pamphlet or flj'- 
shcet called The Necessity of Atheism It is not a 
work of anj particular promise, but it is die first of 
Shelie)’’b wntmgs which would not disgrace a lower 
boj at Eton His preiious \ersc and prose, ballad 
or elegy or fiction, were senile and futile imita 
tions of the illustnous l^Ionk Lewis and the less 
illustrious Laura Matilda And the boy had 
succeeded in sinking to a deeper and a duller 
depth of absurdity than had e\cr been fathomed 
by his models In 1811 the youth of nineteen was 
induced to marry Harriet Westbrook, a schoolgirl 
of sixteen who had made use of her acquuntance 
w ith his sister to throw herself upon his protection 
This unlucky alliance was die source of all the 
senous trouble w hich could possibly liax e affected 
the life of a man not miserable enough by nature 
to be made miserable by retiling or neglect. A 
short first visit to Ireland, hardlj memorable by 
the issue of a charactenstic Addtess to the Irish 
People, had no recorded effect or result beyond 
the comical effect of alarming the Government 
into notice of his not \ cry dangerous or politically 
important existence In June 1813 his daughter 
lanthe (a name which 'had already been borrowed 
by Byron from Landor) was bom, and addressed 
three months later m a sonnet expressuc of due 
and dutiful baby -worship In the same year he 
read Anosto wth the rapture of a boy — a fact to 
be remembered because the spint of comedy, 
whether incarnate in Fletcher or in Shendan, x\as 
rcpulsn c rather than attractn e to him There are 
certainly no signs of this influence in the poem, 


now pnvately pnnted, of Queen Mab — a work of 
impassioned rhetonc and passionate reasoning 
rather than poetic expression or imaginative 
thought A Refutation of Deism, pnnted early 
in the following year, shows more intellectual 
power as well as more literary capacity than 
anj thing Shellej had yet WTitten the design of 
reducing the concept of theism to an obvious and 
palpable absurdity, by demonstration of the assumed 
theorem that it must naturally and inevitably result 
in acceptance of Chnslianitj', is earned out with 
more dialectic skill and more ironic abihtj than 
might hav e been thought possible for so j oung and 
so ardent a novice in controversy On oqtli March 
he remamed Harriet in London, probably m order 
to obviate any question which might be raised as to 
the validity of the former ceremonjy performed m 
Edinburgh according to Scottish law while he was 
still a minor In April his w ife left him, as a fnend 
of hts expressed n, ‘again a widower,’ in Maj 
he sent after her a rather pathetic, if rather too 
submissive, appeal for the restoration of a regard 
which can hardlj have ever been genuine or 
serious Soon afterwards he met the daughter of 
William Godwin, a novelist of unique rather than 
peculiar genius, but then more famous as a teacher 
and preacher of political and religious philosophies 
long since forgotten and never much more than 
derivative from France— the France of Diderot and 
Rousseau Marj' Wollstonecraft Godvv in and her 
future husband fell in lov e, bj all accounts, at once 
— if not at first sight On 28th July thej eloped to 
France, accompanied bj Jane Clairmont, daughter 
of Mary’s stepmother by a former husband On 
13th August Shellej vvTOte a smgpilarlj affectionate 
and simple hearted letter to the wife who had de- 
serted him, inviting her to join them in Switzerland 
On 13th September thev were again m England 
On 30th Novemljcr Harriet Shelley gave birth, pre 
mature] j, to a boy, and some fnendlj and kindly 
intercourse ensued between the alienated husband 
and wafe. As soon as his own monej matters 
became settled by arrangement with his father, 
he sent Harriet fioa to discharge her debts, and 
settled the same sum upon her annually in quar- 
terly payments In February 1815 a baby girl was 
borne by Mary to Shellej, and died on 6th March 
On 24th January 1816 the little child so loved and 
lamented in such lovelj snatches of song by the 
father who had lost him was born, and called 
William, after the father of his mother In March 
the first poem of a great poet made its appearance 
in print. It was then that Shellej published 
Alaslor, or the Spirit of Solitude, and other 
Poems Before this he had shown himself to be 
a thoughtful, generous, fearless and fervent master 
of rhetoric in verse and prose , and assuredly 
nothing more He now stood forth as a poet 
comparable only with Coleridge and with Words- 
worth, and not unworthy of such companson 

In Maj 1816 Shelley and Marj left England for 
Genev-a— unhappilj for all parties, agam accom- 
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panied by Miss Clairmont, already the secret and 
unsuspected mistress of Lord Bjron, uho there met 
Shelley for the first time. The immortal Hymn to 
Jutdleclual Beauty^ superior e\en to Spenser’s fine 
poem on the same ideal subject, is a more memo 
rable record of this passing residence m S\\ itrerland 
than the more rlietoiatal verses on Mont lilanc, 
fine and characteristic as tlie> are In Septem 
her Shelley and M irj letumed to England In 
December the body of Harriet Shelley was found 
in the Serpentine. 

Little is known of 
her life after her 
desertion of the 
husband who had 
left her amply and 
generously pro 
vided for , and 
that little IS not 
much to the poor 
girl’s credit On 
30th December 
Shelley and Mar> 
were married Mr 
Westbrook, intent 
on iniaginarj profit 
to be made out of 
the guardianship of 
Harriets children, 
appealed to the 
Court of Chancery 
for legal license to 
retain charge of 
them_, for Shelley 
had unhappily 
permitted them, 
at their mother’s 
urgent entreaty, to 
remain under her 
care. On 27th 
March 1817 Lord 
Eldon gave judg- 
ment against Shel- 
lej', in temperate 
and considerate terms, from the orthodox and 
conventional point of view In the same month 
Shelley published A Proposal for putlim; Reform 
to the Vote throughout the Kingdom His occa- 
sional pamphlets, unlike Milton’s, arc distin 
guished rather by good sense and right feeling 
than by eloquence or genius He was now 
residing at Marlow, and his wife was engaged 
on her admirable and memorable romance of 
Frankenstein The record of his chanties at this 
time, lav ishcd on poorer and not less deserv ing 
or grateful recipients than Godwin and Peacock 
(another fnend of much the same order as 
Godwin), would suffice to immortalise the legend 
of a saint The splendid fragments of Prince 
Athanase, a poem onginall) named ‘ I’andcmos 
and Urania,’ were part of the occasional work 
too fitfully undertaken and too diffidentlj cast 


aside dunng his residence at Marlow The scmi- 
I^rical narrative of Rosalind and Jlcleity here 
begun, seems to have been afterwards finished 
under the instigation of his wife’s unfortunate 
and uncritical .idvicc. A better wife and a worse 
counsellor no poet and no mortal could have 
had Ihis poem, to which she referred in a 
letter as ‘my prett> eclogue,’ is doubtless more 
than prettj, but not sufiicientl) more than prettj 
to be beautiful , the storj is ‘ forcible feeble,’ and 

the st)lc IS less 
‘ ehoicelv good ’ 
than the reader 
has 1 right to 
expect from 1 
great poet it his 
hastiest A far 
more important 
poem, Laon and 
Cf thna, or 7 he 
Rr olution of the 
Goldi n Cit\ a 
I isnnt of the Nine 
tee nth Centni), 
ajipcarcd in 1818 
Wlien all dediir- 
tions have been 
niadi from its 
claims, and all 
allow anres have 
been made for its 
dcfcits, Phe Pc' olt 
of Islam, as this 
poem was after 
wards renamed, 
remains unassail- 
able and unques 
tionablc as a great 
and magnilircnt 
piece of work 
For the concep 
tion and composi 
tion of the store 
there certamlv is 
not much to be said , it is like an addition to the 
Arabian Nights supplied bj Godwin or Tom Paine, 
in which the part of Haroun Alraschid should be 
taken b> Anaxagoras Chaumcttc. But the pas 
sionatc intelligence which informs this fantastic 
scheme or dre im transfigures it into transitorj but 
sufficient life to vivifj if not to justif) the transfer- 
ence of West to East, and the attnbution of ideal 
devotion to impossible enthusiasts And tlicwork- 
m inship IS well nigh faultless Bjron had rccentl) 
shown, with universal ipplausc, liow not to wnte 
verse in the favourite stanza of Spenser, Shcllcj, 
unintentionallv and unconsciouslj, now showed all 
readers how it should be done Indeed, he has 
given a more rrascuhne force of music to that 
mellifluous form of metre — more of staving power 
to that ovei trained Pegasus— than Spenser himself 
could giv e 
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gradunl action and tlie final impression of the 
triged\ The right epithet for this great work 
was given by Browning when he referred to it 
as ‘ the unrivalled Ccnci ’ 

On i2th No\embcr 1819 Percy' Florence Shelley, 
the last of his ancient line, was born In the 
course of the same year his father had written the 
noble jlftisi of Anarch}— 1 poem which might 
with equal justice be described as wise and foolish, 
passionate and temperate, puerile and manful, 
rational and preposterous, but in any case a great 
httlc masterpiece , Pelet Bell the Third, a really 
humorous and fancifully cxtra\agant improiasation 
of neither wholly just nor wholly unjust satire, 
and A Philosophical View of Rtfonn (unfinished 
and unpublished), m which the central tenet of 
Quakerism was reined and proclaimed with all, if 
not more than all, the fen’our of George Fo\ The i 
value of Shelley’s prose writings is almost purely 
subjectne, they would have no interest whatcicr 
for any imaginable reader if they threw no light on 
the character which helped to shape and to colour, 
to modify and to quicken, the genius of a poet As 
a thinker, he was just and generous rather than 
onginal or profound , as a critic, he was scnsitnc 
and candid rather than intelligent or acute , and 
his style is gcnerallv rather than particul irly good 
It IS only as an interpreter of his own poems, in the 
admirable introductions prefixed to the longer and 
more ambitious among them, that he appears as a 
wnter of noble and memorable prose There arc 
passages of singular beautv and felicity m his 
Dfence of Poetry ^ but on the whole, though by no 
means deficient in thought or in truth, it is some- 
what wanting in force and point In the autumn 
of 1819, while engaged on the last act, or rather 
the lync epilogue, of Prometheus Unbound, he was 
mo\ed by the inspiration of external or pheno- 
menal nature at its highest pitch of harmony and 
passion to concci\e and bnng forth one of the 
supreme poems of all time — the Ode to the JVest 
Wind Such work is like the greatest work of his 
master, Coleridge — beyond and outside and abo\c 
all criticism, all praise, and all thanksgn mg The 
personal cry' of suffenng and exultation and hope, 
of rapture and regret and faith, which thrills the 
matchless music of the \ erse as w ith the \ ery' throb 
of Ining blood, senes only to quicken and to 
deepen the effect of the sensuous and supcrscnsual 
emotion impressed by the glory' of nature when 
most joyous, and expressed m the splendour of 
song when most sublime Winter, the only season 
which seems to ha\e been actually discomfortable 
to the singer of ‘ sw ift spnng, and autumn, summer, 
and winter hoar,’ dro\e Shelley from Florence to 
Pisa. The full and admirable biography, for which 
all students and lovers of poetry and of truth arc 
inexpressibly indebted to the devotion and the 
ability' of Mr Dow den, must be consulted for the 
details of the troubles brought upon his wife and 
himself by the exactions of so thankless a mendi 
cant as Godwin and the double dealing of so 


treacherous a friend as ByTon The villainous lies 
of an infamous valet were hardly needed to 
heighten the passing bitterness of i troubled and 
uneasy' time It is a no less regrettable thin im- 
perativ'c necessity to touch in passing on such v ilc 
matters md men m the very bnefest memoir of one 
of the noblest and pirrcst imong all poets and ill 
mankind In June Shelley moved from the para 
disc of Pisa to the purgatory of 1 cghom It was 
in the neighbourhood of that unlovely seaport that 
the song of an immortal skylarl inspired t div mcr 
song — tlie most perfect poem of its 1 ind in all the 
world of poetry Between its claims and those of 
the sister ode to Ihc west wind no man or bov who 
can appreciate cither will dream of choosing or 
desire to decide. Thence, too, was despatched the 
letter to Mann Gisbonu, a matchless model of 
nobly familiar verse and siniplv impeccable poetry' 
Soon after completing his graceful and vivid trans 
lation of the Homeric Ihmn to Hermes, he wTOte 
in three days of August one of the most splendid 
existing poems of pure fancy and visionarv rapture, 
rite ll itch of Atlas riie joyous and high spirited 
animation of all these httlc masterpieces is a suffi 
cicnt disproof of the palpablv preposterous if not 
wilfully malignant misconception which would lay 
to the charge of cither the man or Uic poet a 
natural tendency to indulgence in ‘a poor unnianlv 
melancholy ’ No minor poet after the order of 
Horace or of Hcmck ever struck such nnging and 
exulting notes of natural and noble jov in nature 
and in life The utmost enjoy ment of such human 
linnets or finches, v hose main or whose only 
business in poetry' is the expression of sell com 
placcnt mirth and light hearted acceptance of casv- 
gomg life, IS faint and dull to the deeper and 
higher delight of the skylark and the scamew, who 
can breast the wand at midnight or face the sun 
a' noon The matchless melody of the stanzas 
‘waatten m dejection, near Naples,’ under severe if 
transient suffenng of mind and bodv, hasbcwatchcd 
too many readers into belief that these most musi 
cal of all mclandioly verses could be taken as 
the axprcssion of something more than a passing 
mood , and the malignant or compassionate bigotry 
of cntics averse from his opinions has naturally 
seized upon this imaginarv evidence as a pretext 
for dcplonng their assumed effect on the happiness 
or the fortitude of the writer 

In the spring of 1820 a successful nsmg of the 
Spanish nation against its villainous king moved 
Shelley to WTite his magnificent Ode to Liberty, 
a poem not unworthy to be named after Cole- 
j ridge’s ode on France — that unequalled if not 
unapproached masterpiece to which it was but 
natural and characteristic that Shelley himself 
should pay such tributary homage as he did 
wath not more lovalty than justice. In the latter 
half of August he wrote the companion Ode 
to Naphs, hardly so complete and elaborate a 
poem, so perfcctlv composed and rounded off, but 
touched wath a more intense radiance of imagery 
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and a more passionate inspiration of music. For 
noble righteousness of enthusiasm and fiery recti- 
tude of faith there is no possible choice to be made 
between these three supreme examples of English 
IjTical poctiy at its most ambitious and most in- 
defatigable flight To the record of this wonderful 
jear it must regretfully be added that in the same 
month of August Shelley wTOte his only poem 
which might reasonably be wished away There 
are gleams of humour and touches of poetry in 
Sivcllfocii the Tjra 7 ttj but it is a blot, though an 
insignificant and all but imperceptible blot, on 
the otherwase unstained escutcheon of a poet who 
ne\er published anything else which could seem, 
e-veept in the c^cs of prunent and malignant im- 
becility, liable to the charge of either unseemly 
or unjustified indulgence in a questionable excr- 
ase of ugly fancy or of angry fun To represent 
Wellington as a nifiian drunk wath blood was 
equally w orthy of By ron and unworthy of Shcllev 
A casual acquaintance with a beautiful and senti- 
mental if not hystencal young Italian lady of rank, 
confined as a schoolgirl in a coment till a suitor 
should appear who would take her off her father’s 
hands without a doway, was the origin of the 
losely dramatic idyl or elcgv to which Shelley ga\c 
tlie pretty and ecccntnc name of Cpifis)chtdton 
Study of Dante’s earlier poems had taught him 
the trick of personal allusion which gucs a touch 
of perhaps objectionable oljscunty and a note of 
certainly questionable ambiguity to the tone and 
the subject-matter of this cunously and magically 
fascinating rather than thoroughh satisfactory' or 
exemplary' poem No modern poet but Shelley 
would or could lia\c struck so deep and so keen 
a note of poetic passion while weating a wholly 
fantastic embroidery of partly imaginary emotion 
about his actual sensations of sy mpathctic and com- 
passionate affection for an effusne and attractne 
sufferer from social and con\cntional oppression 
To the poor girl who Ined to endure the fate of the 
yet more surely immortal Pia de’ Tolonimei wc owe 
the existence of a poem which is equally precious 
as a jewel of English poetry', whether the name of 
the ‘noble and unfortunate lady ’ who inspired it 
was worthy or unworthy to be redeemed from 
oblnion into glory 

In January 1821 Medwin introduced to Shelley 
an old schoolfellow, Edward Williams, who was 
next year to share with him the fellowship of death 
He and his wnfe, the charm of whose friendship 
and sympathy inspired some of the most magical 
poetry in the world, became casih and intimately 
fncndly w ith Shelley and Mary Dunng this w inter 
Shelley suffered much from ill health, as any one 
might ha\c expected who had earned it by con- 
stantly reading as he walked and stooping 01 er 
his book tiU his back was too bent, as his friend 
Trelawny remembered, for the action of swimming 
to be practicable Unhappily he could not be 
weaned from his love of boating, and a ducking 
in a canal between Leghorn and Pisa did not warn 


him to remember that he could not swim — it onK 
gav e one more proof of his dauntless and selfless 
nature. One of the most perfect among all poems 
that ever were left imperfect, ‘The Boat on the 
Serchio,’ commemorates this fatal and natural love 
or liking, and challenges a commentary as long or 
longer tlian the text to do anything like adequate 
justice to the charm of its v anous and spontaneous 
harmonies of change from pleasure in the Italian 
present to pleasure in the Etonian pasq from joyous 
observation of nature to serious rapture of medita- 
tion, and again to an impassioned realism of land- 
scape which can only be matched in the work of 
Dante, of Turner, and of Hugo In 1821 a poem 
which IS one of the glories of English poetry was 
printed with French types and published at Pisa, 
A pamphlet or a book more beautiful without and 
within never came and never can come from any 
press The execution of Adonats as a poem is 
all but impeccable , its highest passages are tliose 
in which the inspiration of the wntcr is least con- 
nected w Ith the immediate subject of the elegy’ 
The introduction of Byron and Moore as mourners 
over the death of Keats would be the introduction 
of a burlesque or farcical element into a serious 
and tragic work of art if the absurdity of the fanev 
were not redeemed by the nobility of the verse. 
There are one or two singular oversights in the 
composition of a poem so elaborate and harmonious 
— a subsidence into debility of phrase at the close 
of a stanza, or a lapse into confusion of metaphor 
which makes nonsense of the allegory But these 
slips in style are less than spots on the sun To 
have made elegy sublime — to have lifted it to the 
level of the ode by infusion of lync life into the 
form of elegiac verse — was possible only to Milton 
and to Shcllev And indeed Lyetdas and Adonau 
arc ratlier irregular odes than regular elegies , they 
have far more in common with the poetic work of 
Pindar than with the poetic work of Tibullus 

In August 1821 Shelley visited Byron at Ravenna, 
and was disheartened as to his own work by his 
admiration for the newly written cantos of Don 
Juan — if not perhaps by the mere habit of inter- 
course with a man of genius so alien from his own, 
whom he could not but perceive to be equallv 
absurd in theory as a cntic and contemptible in 
practice as a plav’wnght Towards the end of the 
month he returned to his wife at the Baths of Pisa 
At Ravenna Bvron had proposed that Leigh Hunt, 
who had long been senously ill, should come to 
Italy for his health and join with Shelley and him- 
self in the establishment of a penodical m which 
each of the three contracting parties should publish 
all his original compositions and share alike m 
the resulting profits From Pisa Shelley wTOte to 
Hunt an invitation conv eying a proposal of which 
he characteristically declined to avail himself 
being equally unwilling to fetter his own freedom 
of ex'pression as to matters of opinion, and to 
partake the profits vvhich might be expected from 
the popular fame of By ron and the popular celebntv 
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of Hunt Meantime m the autumn of this year he 
threw bfif a splendid impro\ isalion of imaginaluc 
and political poetry and sympathy in the l>ncal 
drama ol Hellas The earlier part of this poem is 
on a le\el with his \er)' highest work , the first two 
choruses, utterly different m poetic tone and move 
ment, are coequal in subhmitj and purit> of imagi- 
nation The passionate rapture of the one and the 
serene magnificence of the other make such music 
of spiritual harmony as only the greatest and the 
sanest among poets can strike and can sustain 
The justice done at once to the ideal Christ, and to 
the charm of the older creeds which were cast out 
by the triumph of Christianitj, is as final and as 
perfect as the lesson so simplj and so supcrbl) set 
forth in the closing Ijnc of the poem The inter 
vening incidents are less remarkable for imagina 
tive iniention than for the e\quisitc and noble 
charm of expression which inicsls them with more 
than mcrclj fanciful or fantastic life , the astonish 
mg collapse of metre, of st>lc, and of sense, m some 
of the irregular lync passages, niaj be allowed to 
suggest the inference that not c\cn the greatest 
poet can wath impunitj \enturc to cut himself loose 
from the natural and eternal laws of song whicli 
refuse to verse the license of anarch) and self-will 
under penalt) no less heat \ than the forfeiture of 
security from shipwreck L\en such fasanating 
works of fancy as Anthusa and Flie Cloud and 
The Sensitive Plant cannot be classed with the 
poems in which their author has shown himself a 
great poet by the one mdispcnsahlo test of poetic 
tnumph, a consummate mastery of his instrument 
Much less could his unlucky attempt at a tragedy 
on the unpromising subject of Charles the First, 
had It cter been unhappily completed on the lines 
on which It started, ha\c been worthy of a place 
among c\en the least successful or memorable of 
his actual works Such golden and glorious frag 
ments as ‘Marenghi’ or ‘The Woodman and the 
Nightingale’ would always have been worth it all 
That the best of wives was the worst of counsellors 
IS only too evident from the fact that Mrs Shcllcx 
encouraged him m thus ploughing the sand, and 
discouraged him from continuing to work on a 
poem which, even m its unfinished and frag- 
mentary condition, is worthy of a place among 
the crowning works of its author and the crowning 
glories of English poetry. The Triumph of Life — 
the s^^an-song, we may call it, of Shcllej’’s On 
14th January 1822 Shelley first met the best fnend 
of his few remaining days, and the best painter of 
his personality that has ever placed on record the 
impression made by' the man — made in this instance 
on one of the manfullcst of mankind — Edward 
John Trelawaiy He was now occupied on his 
translation from the Spanish of Calderon — a version 
as beautiful as his rendenngs of Greek and Italian 
poetry, which are sometimes remarkable for in 
accuracy, or as his translations from Goethe’s 
Faust On 1st May Shelley and Williams, with 
their wives, took up their quarters in Casa Magni, 


a house on the Bay of Spezzia which Shelley had 
hired for the summer On 2nd July Shelley had 
the pleasure of welcoming Leigh Hunt to Italy on 
his landing at Leghorn His last days were spent 
in the service of this beloved fnend, on whose 
behalf he c'torted from Bvron a naturally reluc- 
tant fulfilment of his plighted word On qih July 
Shelley and Williams went out in a yacht which 
had been built, against frelawnv’s advice, on a 
model brought by Williams from England On 
the 19th Trelawny recognised, in a bodv washed 
up on the beach, the mutilated corpse of Shelley 
Among all English jKiets there is but one who 
can be named with ihc poet who recognised in 
Colcndgc his master as a lynst It is not in 
degree, but in kind, that thev differ from dl others 
iNo man ever born into the \ orld can be nanud in 
the same breath with Shakespeare , but he was not 
of the same order as thev Coleridge and Shelley 
stand by themselves done. Ihc genius of Cole 
ridge at Us highest rose above the genius of any 
other ))oet on record in the special and di'-tinctive 
qualities of the verv higliest poetry — creative imagi 
nation and coequal expression of the thing con 
ccivcd But in these qualities Shellev stands next 
to him, and not far off— either in power of concep 
tion, or in mastery of such vcr=e as includes and 
combines the respective gifts of the painter, the 
musiri in, and the sculjitor And Coleridge, in a 
life more than twice the length of his disciple’s, 
did not a twentieth part of Ihc good work done 
by Shelley 

Prom the 'Hymn to Intellectual Beauty' 
Spirit ofBr-vuTV, lint <lo,t consecrate 

W till tlunc ow 11 hues all tliou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or fonn, v here art thou gone? 
Whv dost thou jia's awav, and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate’ — 

Ask whv the sunlight not for ever 
M caves minlvows o er yon mountain nver , 

MTiy aught should fad and fade that once is shovai , 
Why fear and dream and death and hirth 
Cast on the day light of this earth 
Such gloom , why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope ! 

No voice from some subhmer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour , 

Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to sever. 
From all we hear and all vve see. 

Doubt, chance, and mutabihtv 
Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven. 

Or music bv the night wind sent 
Through stnngs of some still instrument. 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream. 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream 

Love, hope, and self esteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent 
Man were immortal and omnipotent. 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art. 

Keep with thy glorious tram firm state within his heart. 
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Thou messenger of s\ mpathies 
Tliat andavane in losers’ eses, 

Thou that to human thought art nounshment. 

Like darkness to a dying flame 1 
Depart not as thj shadow came 
Depart not, lest the gra\ e should be, 

Like life and fear, a dark realilj 

From ‘ The Eevolt of Islam,’ 

She sail me not — she heard me not — alone 
Upon the mountain’s dizzy bnnk she stood , 

She spake not, breathed not, moied not — there was 
throw n 

Over her look the shadow of a mood 
Wnch only clothes the heart m solitude, 

A thought of voiceless death — She stood alone 
Above, the heavens were spread , — below, the flood 
Was murmunng in Us caves , — the wind had blown 
Her hair apart, through which her eyes and forehead shone. 

A cloud w as hangmg o’er the western mountains , 
Uefore its blue and mov eless depth w ere fly mg 
Grey mists jxiured forth from the unresting fountains 
Of darkness in the north — the day w os dy mg — 
Sudden, the sun shone forth , Us beams were lying 
Like boiling gold on ocean, strange to sec, 

And on the shattered vapours which, defying 
The power of light in vain, tosvcd restlessly 
In the red heaven, like wrecks in a tempestuous sea 

It vvas a stream of living beams, whose bank 
On either side bv the cloud's cleft was made , 

And, where its chasms that flood of glory drank. 

Its waves gushed forth like fire, and, as if swayed 
By some mute tempest, rolled on her The shade 
Of her bright image floated on the nver 

Of liquid light, which then did end and fade — 

Her radiant shape upon us verge did shiver , 

Aloft, her flowing hair like strings of flame did quiver 

I stood licside her, but she saw me not — 

She looked upon the sea, and skies, and earth 
Rapture and love and admiration w rouglit 
A passion deeper far than tears or mirth, 

Or speech or gesture, or whate er lias birth 
From common joy , which with the speechless feeling 
That led her there united, and shot forth 
From her far eyes a light of deep revealing. 

All but her dearest self from my regard concealing 

From ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 

Tilt Eat th 

Ha 1 ha ' the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
kfy cloven fire crags, sound exulting fountains. 

Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter ' 

The oceans and the deserts and the aby’sses, 

And the deep air’s unmeasured w ildemcsses, 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing after 

They cry aloud as I do — ‘ Sceptred Curse, 

Who all our green and azure universe 
Threatenerlst to mutlle round with black destruction, 
sending 

A solid cloud to ram hot thunder stones. 

And splinter and knead down my children’s bones. 

All I bnng forth to one void mass battering and 
blending — 
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‘ Until each crag like tow er and stoned column. 

Palace and obelisk and temple solemn. 

My imperial mountmns crowned with cloud and snow 
and fire. 

My sea like forests, every blade and blossom 
Which finds a grave or cradle m my liosom, 

Were stanijved by thy strong hale into a lifeless mire — 

'How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk up 
By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup ^ 

Drained by a desert troop, a little drop for all 1 
And from beneath, around, within, above, 

Filling thy void annihilation. Love 
Bursts m like light on caves cloven by the thunder ball I’ 

Tht Moan 

The snow upon my lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into livang fountains, 

Mv solid oceans flow and sing and shine 
A spifft from mv heart bursts forth. 

It clothes watli unexpected birth 
My cold bare bosom 011 1 it must be tlime 
On mine, on mine ' 

Gazing on thee, I feel, I know. 

Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow. 
And living shapes upon my bosom move 
Music is in the sea and air, 

Wmgid clouds soar here and there. 

Dark witli the ram new buds are dreaming of 
’Tis Love, all Love ' 

The Earth 

It interpenetrates my granite mass , 

Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass 
into the utmost leaves and dchcalest flowers , 

Upon the winds, among the clouds, ’tis spread , 

It wakes a life in the forgotten dead, — 

They breathe a spirit up from their obscurest bow ers j 

And, like a storm bursting its clouclv prison 
With thunder and with whirlwind, has arisen 
Out of the lamplcss caves of unimaginctl being — 

With earthquake shock and swiftness making shiver 
Thought’s stagnant chaos, unremoved for ever — 

Till hate, and fear, and pam, light vanquished shadows, 
fleeing, 

Leave Man, who vvas a many sided mirror 
Which could distort to many a shape of error 
This true fair world of things, a sen reflecting love 
Which over all his kind — as the sun’s heaven 
Gliding o’er ocean, smooth, serene, and even — 

Darting from starry depths radiance and life, doth mov e — 

Leave Man, even as a leprous child is left 
M'bo follows a sick beast to some warm cleft 
Of rocks through which the might of healing springs is 
poured, — 

Tlien when it wanders home witli rosv smile. 
Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 
It IS a spint, — then, weeps on her child restored 

Man, — oh 1 not men ' a chain of linkid thonglit. 

Of love and might to be divaded not. 

Compelling the elements with adamantine stress 
As the Sun rules, ev en w ith a ty rant s gaze, 

The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of Planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free 
wilderness 
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Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its oun divme control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea , 

Familiar acts are beautiful through lo\ c , 

Labour and pain and gnef, in life s green grove. 

Sport like tame beasts,— none knew how gentle they 
could be I 

His It ill, with all mean passions, bad delights. 

And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 

A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, — 

Is as a tempest wingld ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not otcrwliclm. 
Forcing life's wildest shores to own its sovereign sway 

All things confess Ins strength Through the cold mass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass, — 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their 
children wear, 

Language is a perpetual Oqihic song 
Which rules w ith daedal hannony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms winch else senseless and sha)iclc-ss 
were. 

The lightning is his slave , ^eavcii’s utmost deep 
Gives up her stars, and like, a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eje, are numbered, and roll on 
The tempest is his steevl , he strides the air, 

And the abjss shouts from her depth laid bare, 
'Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me, I have 
none.’ 

Prom ‘ Peter Ball the Ttilrd.’ 

He vv os a mighty poet and 

subtle souled psjchologist , 

All things he seemed to understand 
Of old or new , of sea or land — 

But his own mind, which was a mist 

nils was a man who might have turned 
Hell into Heaven — and so m gladness 
A Heaven unto himself have earned 
But he in shadows undiscerncd 

Trusted, and damned himself to madness. 

He spoke of poetry, and how 

Divine it was — ‘ a light — a love — 

A spirit which like w iiid doth blow 
As It listcth, to and fro , 

A dew rained dovvai from Cod above , 

‘ A power which tuames and goes bke dream. 

And which none can ever trace — 

Heaven’s light on earth — Truth s brightest beam ’ 
And when he ceased there lay the gleam 
Of those words upon his face. 

Ode to the West Wind. 

1 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn s lielng. 
Thou fiom whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic revl. 
Pestilence stricken multitudes ' O thou 
Who chanotest to their darkhvmtry lied 

The winged seeds, where they he cold and low , 

Lach like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion ocr the drtaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill , 

Wild spint vvhith art moving everywhere , 

Destroyer and preserver , hear, oh hear ' 

2 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the stttp sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s dteayiiig leaves arc shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning ' there are spread 
On the blue surface of thmc airy surge, 

Like live hnghi hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Mxnail, even from the dim verge 
,Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm Tliou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will lie the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

\ aiiltcd with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black ram, and fire, and hail, will burst Oh hear' 

3 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Meelitcrranean, where he lav, 

Lulled by the cod of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a piimiec isle in Baix’s bay, 

And s.avv in sleep old palaces and tow ers 
Quivenng within the waves inlcnscr day, 

All ovcrgrowTi with azure moss, nnd flowers 
So sweet the sense faints pictunng them 1 Hiou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far liclovv 
The sea blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 

And tremble nnd despoil thcmselvas Oh hear ' 

4- 

If I were a dead leaf thou niightest bear , 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee , 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O iincontrollnble ' if even 
I were ns in my Ijoyhoovl, and could lie 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 

As then, when to outstrip thy skicv sliced 
Scarce seemed a vision,— I would ne’er have striven 

As thus with thee m praver in my sore need 
Oh ' lift me as n wave, a leaf, a cloud f 
I fall upon the thorns of life 1 I bleed ' 

A. heavy weight of hours has chained nnd bowed 
One too like thee — tameless, and swift, and proud 

5 

Make me thy lyre, even ns the forest is 
What if my leaves are falling like its ovvai? 

The tumult of thy mightv harmonics 

Will take from lioth a deep autumnal tone. 

Sweet though m sadness Be thou, Spint fierce, 

My spirit 1 Be thou me, impetuous one ' 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the unnerse, 

Like wnthered leaves, to quicken a new hirth , 

And, hy the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Joshes and sparks, my iiords among mankind , 

Be through my hps to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy 1 O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

From 'Adonais ’ 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep 1 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

’Tis we IV ho, lost in stormy vasions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable stnfe, 

Vnd in mad trance strike n ith our spint’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings fP? decay 

I ike corpses in a charnel , fear and gnef 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms wathm our hvmg clay 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night 
Envv and calumny and hate and pain. 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again, 
r rom the contagion of the w orld’s slow stain 
He IS secure , and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain — 
Lor, when the spint’s self has ceased to bum. 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamcnted urn 

He lives, he wakes— ’tis Death is dead, not he , 

Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawai, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spint thou iamenlest is not gone I 
\e caverns and ye forests, cease to moan 1 
Cease, yc faint flow era and fountains ' and, thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf liadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its dcspiair 1 

lie IS made one with Xature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird 
He IS a presence to be felt and known. 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone , 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdraw n his lieing to Us own. 

Which wields the world with never weaned love. 
Sustains It from Iieneath, and kindles it above. 

He IS a portion of the loveliness 
Winch once he made more lovely He doth bear 
His part, while the One Spint’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense vvorld , compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear 
Tortunng the unwilling dross, that checks its flight, 

To Us own likeness, as each mass may bear , 

And bursting in its lieautj and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s light 

The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not , 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb. 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil When lofty thonght 
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Lifts a joung heart above Us mortal lair. 

And love and life contend m it for what 
Shall be its earthlj doom, the dead live there. 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built bejond mortal thought 
Far in the unapparent Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet fadetl from him , Sidney, as he fought. 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Subhmelj mild, a spirit without spot, 

Arose , and Lucan, bj his death approved , — 

Oblivion as thej rose shrank like a thing reproved 

And manj more, whose names on earth are dark. 

But whose transmuted efiluence cannot die 
So long as fire outliv es the parent spark. 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortalitj 
‘ Thou art become as one of us,’ thej cry , 

‘It was for thee jon kmglcss sphere has long 
Swung blind in iinasccnded majesty. 

Silent alone amid an heaven of song 
Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng ' ’ 

Who mourns for Adonais ? Oh ' come forth. 

Fond wretch, and know thyself and him anght. 
Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous earth , 

As from a centre, dart tin spint’s light 
Bejond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference then shnnk 
Even to a point within our day and night , 

And keep thj heart light, lest it make thee sink, 

When hope has kindled hope, and luretl thee to the brink. 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre. 

Oh not of him, but of our joy ’lis nought 
That ages, emjnres, and religions, tliere 

Lie buned in the ravage the) have wrought , 

For such as he can lend — they Iiorrovv not 
Glorv from those who made the world their prey , 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who w aged contention vv ith their time’s decay. 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away 

Go thou to Rome, — at once the paradise. 

The grave the cUv, and the wilderness , 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains nse, 
And flow ing w cetls and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness. 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Th) footsteps to a slope of green access. 

Where, like an infant s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flow ers along the grass is spread 

And grey walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoar) brand , 

And one keen p)ramid vvath wedge sublime. 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble , and beneath 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose vvath scarce extinguished breath 

Here pause These graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each , and, if the seal is set 
Here on one fountain of a mourning mind. 

Break it not thou ' too surely shalt thou find 
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Thme o\mi TuU, if thou relurTie<;t home, 

Of tears and gall From the w orld’s bitter wind 
Seel shelter in the shadow of iht tomb 
What Adoaais is a\h} fear we to become’ 

The One remains, the many change and pass 

Ileaten’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows flj , 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass. 

Stains the while radiance of ctemit), 

Until Death tramples it to fragments — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which them dost seek I 
Follow where all is fled 1 — Rome’s azure skj, 
Flowers, mins, statues, music, — words are weak 
1 he glorj they transfuse w ilh fitting truth to speak 

Why linger, whj turn bad , why shrink, nij heart? 

Til) hopes are gone iiefore from all things here 
The) ha\c departed , thou shouldsl now depart' 

A light IS past from the rei oh iiig \ ear, 

And man and woman , and what still is de-ar 
Attracts to cnish, repels to mal e thee wither 
The soft si ) smiles, the low w iiid w hisjicrs near 
Tis Adonais calls ' O, hasten thither 
No more let life diiide what death can join together 

That light whose smile kindles the iinnerse 
That beauty m which all things work and more, 
That benediction which the eclijising curse 
Ofbirth can queneh not, that sustaiiiiiig I o\e 
Winch, through the web of being blind/) wore 
B) man and beast and earth and air and sea. 

Burns bright or dim, os each are nurrtirs of 
The fire for which all thir»t, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortahls 

The breath whose might I hate csoked in song 
^ Descends on me , mv spint’s barl is dnicn 
1 ar from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Wiose sails were nescr to the tempest given 
The mass) earth and sphered skies ire men ' 

1 am home darklv, fcarfull) , afar , 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 

1 he soul of Adonais, hi e a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal arc. 

From Hellas ’ 

Chorus 

In the great morning of the world. 

The Spint of God with might unfurled 
The fiag of Freedom over chaos. 

And all its handed anarchs fied, 

Like i ultures fnghted from Imaus 
Before an earthquake’s tread — 

'ao from Time’s tempestuous dawn 
Freedom's splendour burst and shone 
Thermoji)la; and Marathon 
Caught, like mountains beacon lighted. 

The spnnging fire Tlie wangid gloiy 
On Philippi half alighted. 

Like an eagle on a promontor) 

Its unw earied w mgs could fan 
Tlie quenchless ashes of Milan 
Trom age to age, from man to man, 

It lived , and lit from land to land 
Florence, Albion, Swatzciland 
Then night fell, and, as from night, 
Reassummg fiery flight. 


From the West swift Freedom came. 
Against the course of heaven and doom, 
A second sun arra)cd in flame, 

To burn, to kindle, to illume 
From far Atlantis its vonng beams 
Chased the shadows and the dicanis 
France, with nil her sanguine steams, 

Ilid, but quenched it not , again 
riirougli clouds Its shafts of glory ram 
From utmost Gennan) to Spam 
As an eagle fed w iih morning 
Scoras the embattled tempest’s warning 
When she seek-, her acne banging 
In the monntam cedars hair. 

And her brood cvpcct the clangmg 
Of lier wings through the wild air. 

Sick asith famine , Frceilom -.o 
To what of Greece rcniaincth now 
Returns Her hoary rums glow 
Like onent inounldins lost in day , 

Beneath the safely of her wings 
Her renovated nurslings plav, 

And in the nakeii Iightemngs 
Of inith ihev purge their dazzleel eves. 

Let Frcctloin leave, where er she flies, 

A desert, or a paradise , 

Let the beautiful and the brave 
Share her glon, or a grave ’ 

'^emiihonts I 
Mitli the gifts of gladness 
Greece did ihv cradle strew 

6eimiho>us II 
W ith the tears of sadness 
Greece did thy shroud bedew 

Stmte) crus I 
TVith an orphan s affcclion 
She followed tin bier through time 

Scnuchorus // 

And at thy resurrection 
Rcappeareth like thou, sublime 

Sttnichor us / 

If heaven should resume thee 
To hcav cn shall her spint ascend 

Semichorus 11 
If hell should entomb thee, 

To hell shall her liigli hearts bend 

Semichorus I 
If annihilation — 

Semtehorus II 
Dust let her gloncs he , 

And a name and a nation 
Be forgotten, 1 rcedora, vnth thee ' . . 

Chorus 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to dccav, 

Lil-e the hubbies on a nver, 

Sparlelmg, bursting, borne aw ay 
But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s onent portal 
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And death’s dark chasm, hurry mg to and fro. 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the bnef dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as tliey go 

New shapes tliey still may weave, 
New gods, new laws, receive 
Bnght or dim are they , as the robes they last 
On Death’s bore nbs had cast. 

A power from the unknow n God, 

A Promethean conqueror, came , 

Like a tnumphal path he trod 
1 he thorns of death and shame 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapour dim 
Whicli the onent planet animates with light 
Hell, sin, andslatery came. 

Like bloodhounds mild and tame. 
Nor preyed until their lord had taken flight 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set 

Willie, blazoned as on lieaien’s immortal noon, 
Tlie cross leads generations on 

Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep. 
And day peers forth wath her blank eyes , 
So fleet, so faint, so fair. 

The pow ers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of P,ethlehem 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 

■^nd even Olympian Jo\e, 

Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them 
Our hills and seas and streams. 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 

Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears. 
Wailed for the golden years. > 

Prom ‘The Triumph of Life ' 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good, the Sun s^irang forth 
Rejo cing in his splendour, and the mask 

Ofdarkness fell from the awakened earth 
The smokeless altars of the mountain snows 
Flamed above enmson clouds, and at the birth 

Of light the ocean’s onson arose, 

To which the birds tempered their matin lay , 
All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to the kiss of das. 
Swinging their censers in the element, 

\Vith onent incense hi by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumahly, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air , 

And, m succession due, did continent, 

Isle, ocean, and nil things (hat in them w ear 
The form and character of mortal mould. 

Rise a.s the Sun their father rose, to hear 

Their portion of the- toil which he of old 
Took as his own, and then imposed on them 
Bat T, whom thoughts whieh must remain untold 


Had kept os w akeful as llie stars tkal gem. 

The cone of night, now they were Laid asleep 
Stretclied my faint limbs beneath the hoary stem 

Which an old chesnut flung athw art the steep 
Of a green Apennme Before me fled 
The night , behind me rose the day , the deep 

Was at my feet, and heav en above my head , — 
When a strange trance o>er my fanev grew, 

Wluch w as not slumber, for the shade it spread 

^Yns so transparent that the scene came through 
As clear as, when a \eil of light is druvn 
O’er ciening hills, they glimmer , and I knew 

That I had felt the freshness of that dawn 
Bathe m the same cold dew ray brow and hair. 
And sate as thus upon that slope of lawn 

Under the self same bough, and heard os there 
Tlie birds, the fountains, and the ocean hold 
Sweet talk in music through the enamoured air 
And then a \ ision on my brain w as rolled 


As in that trance of wondrous thought I lay, 

This was tlie tenour of my waking dream — 
Mclhoughl I sate beside a public w ay 

Thick slrewTi wath summer dust , and a great stream 
Of people there was huirvtng to and fro, 

Numerous as gnats upon the evening gleam, — 

All hastening onward, yet none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he came, or why 
He made one of the multitude, and so 

as borne amid the crowd ns through the, sky 
One of the million lenies of summer’s bier 
Old age and vouth, manhood and infancy. 

Mixed in one mighty torrent did appear 

Some flying from the thing they feared, and some 
Seeking the object of another’s fear 

And others, as with steps towards the tomb, 

Poured on the trodden worms that crawled benentli , 
And others mournfully w ithin the gloom 

Of their own shadow walked, and called it death , 

And some fled from it as it w ?re a ghost, 

Half fainting m the affliction of \ain breath 

But more, with motions which each other crossed. 
Pursued or shunned the shadows the clouds threw. 

Or birds wathiii the noonday ether lost, 

Upon that path where flowers ncier grew,— r 
And, weary wath vain toil and faint for thirst. 

Heard not the fountains whose melodious dew 

Out of their mossy cells for e\cr burst, 

Nor felt the breeze which Gxim the forest told 
Of grassy paths, and wood lawns interspersed 

With overarching elms, and cat’ems cold. 

And Molet banks w here sweet dreams brood,— but 
they 

Pursued their senous folly os of old 

And, os I gazed, methought that m the w ay 
The throng grew waldcr, as the woods of June 

Mlicn the south w md shakes the extinguished day , 
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And !i cold glare, intenser than the noon 
Dut icy cold, obscured wth blinding light 
The 5 un, as he the stars Like the ^oung moon 

f\\nien on the sunlit limits of the night 
Her nhitc shell trembles amid crimson air. 

And iihilst the sleeping tempest gathers might), 

Doth, ns the herald of its coming, bear 

Tlie ghost of her dead mother, whose dim form 
Bends in dark ether from her infant’s chair 

So came a chariot on the silent storm 
Of iLs on n rushing splendour , and a Shape 
So sate within, as one whom years deform. 

Beneath a duskj hood and double cape. 

Crouching within the shadow of a toml). 

And o’er what seemed the head a cloud like crape 

\\ as bent, a dun and faint ethereal gloom 
Teinpenng the light Upon the chariot beam 
A Janus casaged Shadow did assume 

The guidance of that wonder winged team 
The shapes which drew it in thick hghlenings 
Were lost — 1 heard alone on the air a oft stream 

The music of their ever moiing wings 
All the four faces of that Charioteer 

Had their e)es banded Little profit bnngs 

Speed in the van and blindness in the rear. 

Nor then as ail the beams that quench the sun 
Or with landed ejes could pierce the sphere 

Of all that IS, has been, or will lie done 
So ill was the car guided — but it passed 
With solemn speed majestically on 

ALGERNOX CHARLES SWIlsBURME 
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Bjtoii 

George Gordon Byron, si\th Lord Byron of 
Rochdale, was bom m Holies Street, London, 
22nd January 1788 The original form of the 
mme was Bumn After the Norman Conquest 
the family held extensne property in Lancashire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire The estate, 
however, that is most associated with the poet’s 
name. New stead, yvas gfranted to Sir John Byron 
bv Henry VIII at the dissolution of the monas 
tenes. The barony dates back to 1643, "hen 
Sir John Bywon yvas created Lord ByTon of 
Rochdale m recognition of his servaces to the 
Royalist cause It was the poet’s great uncle, the 
fifth lord — ‘the yvicked Lord Byron’— who (bom 


in 1722, and died in 1798) killed in an eccentric 
kind of duel his neighbour and rclatiyc Chaworth, 
the grandfather of Mary Chaworth, one of seycral 
girls yyho won the poet’s boyish loyc, and yet, as 
some of his censors w ould say , had the good luck 
to escape marrying him It was this same ‘wicked 
Lord’ who sold the Lancashire estates Some of 
the ‘ysickcd’ charactcnstics of the family hlos 
somed yigorously m Byron’s father, Captain John 
Byron After haying seduced the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, he borrow ed her money , then doped 
yyalh her, then did what the world called making 
reparation to her — that is, completed liis yvrong- 
doing by binding her in marriage to a scamp 
like himself Of this marriage the onh child 
who Ined was Augusta, bom tn 1782, she died 
as Mrs Leigh m 1851 Between Byron and this 
lady Uicre was a deep attachment, as some of the 
best of his poems show Captain By ron’s second 
wife, Caihennc Gordon, was Byron’s mother, 
yyhom the captain marned for her fortune It was 
from his mother, who wns heiress of the Gordons 
of Gight, that Byaon mhented that propensity to 
fat yyhich, with his lameness and his jmpccuniosity, 
combined to form a hfc-drama of a peculiar 
and fantastic kind To his mother's irrational 
conduct may be traced many of the unfortunate 
incidents y\hich fioyycd from these disasters 
When we consider that the malformation in 
his feet, with which from birth he was afllictcd, 
could easily haye been cured had it not been 
for his mother's amazing folK— first, m submit- 
ting him to the torturing hand of a quack, and, 
afterwards, in allowing him to run about, hoy 
like, yyhen the feel were under proper medical 
treatment — the filial affection tint he e\inccd 
towards her y\as one of the most charming of 
his characteristics Often in Fate’s awards Uierc 
seems to be a yein of actual cyaiiasm Lameness 
and fat and impecuniosity could not haye worked 
more disastrously upon any man’s heart and soul 
than they did upon Byron’s In regard to his 
lameness, ow mg to his sensitiy ity upon the subject, 
an enormous deal has been written that need neier 
haye been yyntten, and it is of a most contradictory 
nature. Trelawny, for instance, in the first edition 
of his Recollecttons of Shelley and ByTon, ay erred 
that Byron’s two legs y\ere yyathered at the knees 
This, as the present writer told Trelawny yihen 
he yyas luing in Pelham Crescent, some few years 
before his death, could not he for a moment 
beheyed by any man y\ho knew yyhat kyyimming 
meant, if the story of Byron’s swimming the Hellos 
pont IS not a myah To syyim for any distance by 
striking out yyith only one leg is difficult enough, 
but to swim across the Hellespont yyithout the 
use of legs is impossible. No doubt, howeyer, the 
statement about the yyithered legs was a slip of 
Trelawny’s pen, for afterwards, m the later edition 
of the Records, published in 1878, he says that 
the legs were not ‘yyithered’ at all, that the 
lameness was ‘caused by the contraction of the 
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back s^nc^\s prcvcntinff liis heels resting on the 
ground and compelling him to rvalk on the fore 
part of hiS feel,’ except this defect, according to 
frclatt n/s ret iscd account of the matter, Btron’s 
feet were perfect The fict that there are manj 
other descnptions b> e\e witnesses of his lame 
ness which do not in the least agree with either j 
of Trclawnv's rontradictorv suitemcnts, or with 
thcmschcs, is another proof of the impossibility 
of learning the exact truth about an\ thing con 
ceming the personality of a man Byron has 
been dead liardK eighty \cars, and we do not 
know, and nc\cr shall know, how much and how 
little he suffered from lameness, and \ct his 
lameness was the central fact of hts life 

^trs Bxron retired to \bcrdecn, where she * 
brought up her son on an inromc of £1^0 
{afterwards £! 3 S) To l>e Imm lame —to 

lie obliged to Stine one’s self in order to keep ' 
down one's fit — to pass one's childhootl m the 1 
tantalising atmosphere of the anstocratically con 
netted famiK — to jnss it there m penury, and ' 
aficnxards to succeed to a |>o\crt\ struck peenge ' 
must needs have had an cnormousK disturbing 1 
and demoralising effect upon anv character, unless 
the character were of a pccuIiarU heroic mould | 
But upon Byaron, in whom personal vanitv and 
anstocratic prejudice were grottsquclv combined 
wath something of llic fiour/^,att feeling iboiit 
impccumositv, us effect wus disastrous— ncarlv 
niinous As to impcruniositv a man of the true 
patneian temper simph feels the inconvenience of j 
want of money and chafes against it to him it j 
nev cr occurs, as it does to the f w/i ‘.vmr, that the j 
accident of povertv is a disgrace And yet Bva-on ' 
was patneian born and a poet to boot it is vorv j 
cunous 

Seven years after his fiihcrs death, on the dc ! 



of It But at this early date another ambition 
seems to have seized him — the desire of appear 
ing in print , although, according to Moore, his 
aspintion was to print a small volume and bring' 
It out in the approved anstocratic w-ay for pnvatc 
circulation In >.ov ember 1806 a volume of jiocnis 
of his, called J'liqi/ivf Piccf^, was published by 
Ridge of Newark The volume was iminctliately 
suppressed hy the advice of Byron’s friend, the 
Rev J T Bcclicr, on account of tlic license of 
some stanzas m one of the poems This was 
the poem ‘ lo Mary,’ a poem which shows how 
c.arlv the idea of posing as the w ild oats sow mg 



cease of his great uncle, the fifth Lord BvTon before 
mentioned, Byron dunng Ins minority succeeded 
to the peerage and became a vvard of Chancery 
His mother took him to Lngland In i8ot he was 
sent to Harrow There is no room here to touch 
upon that penod, except to remark that at school 
his attention seems lo have been divided between 
scholastic studies and his desire, intensified if not 
onginatcd by his lameness, to play the part of , 
athlete, and that he even essayed to play cnckct, | 
though, according to one eye-witness, he was 
obliged lo advertise the infirmity vhich cursed 
Ills life by engaging another boy to run for him 
In 1805 he went to Tnnitv College, Cambndge , 
he stayed there three YC.ars or thereabouts, and 
formed some important fnendships Here, too, he 
tried to play the part of athlete, and, handicapped 
by spiteful destiny as he was, succeeded The 
Bntish art of sparring was then at the height of 
Its glory, and his passion for emulation induced 
him to patronise the ring — as he would have 
patronised anything that was fashionable, for, 
like his idol Bonaparte, he, while belieung him 
self the dcspiser of human opinion, was the slave 


LORD I3\RON 

From the Ponr^ii (tE?5) b> R \\ctiall RA in the Isattonil 
rortrail Gallery 

young gentleman— at one lime sentimental, at 
another lime cynictal, whether Childc Harold, 
Conrad, I-ara, or Don Juan — came lo Byron But 
rhvniing often saves the young poet from doing 
the naughty things which songicss youngsters 
actually do And, to be just to By ron, he seems 
to have been not very guilty of true erotic 
mischief a little foolish rhyming about it very 
likely saved him It is, however, unpleasantly 
suggestive of Byron’s indelicacy that the lady to 
whom he aftenvards addressed The Dream, and 
whom he seems to have really loved, was named 
Mary Mr Bcclicr saved one copy of the book 
from destruction, and aftcrw ards a few copies w ere 
reprinted for pnvatc circul ition It is singular 
how Ignorant of the book w nters upon By ron 
seem to be- As the great ambition of young men 
of Byron’s class was to be the shining lights at 
such clubs as the Pugilistic, the Owls, or FIv by- 
Nights, Byron of course had to belong to these 
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clubs It \\as this unfortunate weal ness of his 
that led him to pretend to far more iice than he 
ever practised, and it is this tliat maVes it so im 
menselj difficult to form a v ell-based opinion upon 
the impulses of character that reallj and truly 
governed his life. At the time of life when in a 
general v a) the true poet is listening to a music 
to V hich the fine gentlemanism of his time was 
deaf, he wanted to be thought not onlv a dandy 
lile Brummell, but a ver) wicked dand> With 
regard to this volume I u^tiive Ptec/s, it is to 
students of Bjron as a metnast of special interest, 
because it v as in this verj poem ‘To Maty ’ that 
he shov cd a promise of metrical skill which, until 
he came to vvnte m the congenial oHava riina, he 
never fulfilled It is written in the stanza invented 
b> Ben Jonson, and ifterv ards used bv Lord 
Herbert of Cherburv, D O Ro^ietu, and finallv 
by lord Tennjson in In Memotinm There is 
no more difficult stanza than tins Owing to 
the rh^me-intenal between the fir->t line and the 
fourth, It suggests the slowness of movement of 
the Petrarchan quatrain , but the lines arc too 
short to carry the stateliness of the sonnet. Not 
even Tcnnjson v is able to rcroiu ih the ear to its 
trotting effect. Coleridge, in the follow mg quatrain 
in Chnstabd, shov cd us that the onl) wa) to re- 
move this trotting effect is to liurrs the movement 
from the first line to the fourth bj rutting off the 
first s\ liable of the second and third lines, and so 
mal ing them trochaic 

Yea, she doth <-milc and she doth v cep, 

Idea jotiUiful lyerniite^',, 

Beauteous m a vaddemev , 

Who, pra)ing alw-avv, prays in deep 

Yet, It must be s,ud that Byron handles the metre 
with a certain amount of success 

In 1807 appeared Hours of Idleness, ‘a senes of 
poems, original and translated, by George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, a Minor,’ containing a fev of the 
poems from the suppressed volume, among which 
the objectionable lines ‘To ^^ary ’ were not in 
eluded The very name, Hours of Idleness, is an 
indication of the poet’s besetting vv cakness— the 
desire to win the poet's crovsai, and yet to pretend 
that he V as too much of a patncian to care to 
w m It It V as funously altacl ed (Iry Brougham, 
as BvTon came to believe) m the JZdinburgh 
Revte-jj Very likely the attack v as answerable 
for Byron’s astonishing literary' career The ongin 
and composition of Htigltsh Bards astd Scotch 
Reviewers, v hich was published about a year after 
the IZdtnburgli article, will explain why, as an 
attack upon die Edinburgh Ktviciv, the poem is 
a fraud About the time that he vvas publish- 
ing Hours of Idleness he had been engaged in 
writing a satire upon contemporary poets He 
no.v look his satire from his desk, reused it, 
and prefived to it some vigorous abuse of Jeffrey, 
and after the lapse of several months had it 
printed This is why there is so little said about 


Scotch rev levers and so mucli ibout English 
bards Had Hours of Idleness fallen dead from 
the press, as it v ould otherwise have done, the 
partly -wntten satire upon contemporarv poets 
might, indeed, have seen the light, but that too 
would have fallen dead But an attack upon the 
redoubtable ‘buff and blue’ b a jOung lord who 
showed that he was game av ol c the sporting^ 
instinct in the public mind flic attention it 
itlracted caused him at once to turn into literary 
channels the person d force and the passion of 
emulation in him which were so unconquerable, 
and which must hive exercised themselves some- 

V here. F ughsh Bards and Scotch Reviewers did 
attract very considerable attention, md Byror 
saw that there v is a career before him as a 
satirist if not as a poet ■^l that time touring 
over Europe vas still called ‘travelling,’ and still 
formed an important part of 1 patnaans educa- 
tion Poor as he v as, he determined to trav el , and, 
indeed, he seems to have had a genuine zest for 
travelling The ordinarv route of the grand tounst 
, as partially closed o ving to the suite of Europe 
brought about bv the Napoleonic wars He began 
to read about Persia and India and tlie L.ast 
generally, v here he aspired to go With money 
liorrowed at an exorbitant rate of interest he left 
England on tUh June 1809, accompan.c-d bv an 
intimate fnend, Mr Hobhouse (afterwards Ixird 
Broughton), his valet Flctdier, his old butler 
Murray, and a son of one of his tenants, Rolicrt 
Rushton The last of these represents the ‘page’ 
who figures in Chitde Harohfs Ptlgrtmai^e IJy ron 

V cnl to Sp,iin, then to ^Ialta, then to Crc-cce and 
the zEgcan For nearK two vears he v a.s on the 
Continent, writing the first two oantos of Cltilde 
Harold After a while the butler and the p.agc 
had been sent bad to England from Gibraltar, 
and again, after a while, Hoohousehad left him at 
Zca He then v cm to Athens, and for about a 
vear {josscd through those adventures of romance 
and debauchery — some of which may be real, 
though most of them no doubt, are apocryphil — 
with V hich he perversely contnved to make his 
name associated. Fine gentlemanism in its every 
development is only another name for vulgirity , 
but it was unfortunate for Byron that he lived at 
a penod when a pcculmrh oftcnsivc form of the 
vulganty in question, that of the Regenev, vvas in 
vogue. Almost cverv ” rong thing that he did 
came from his desire to gho v off the vices of the 
man of fashion. At that time gcntil ty and devilry 
were synon_,mous terms Among the stones con 
ceming his adventures on the Continent which he 
allowed to be circulated vas one to the effect that 
during this time he rescued a girl from being sewm 
up in a sad and thrown into the sea for infidelity 
to her master The story (which forms the subject 
of T/ic Giaour) may be apociyphal, as are so many 
stones about By ron , but he was full of tlie passion 
of adventure, and had physical courage enough for 
any thing 
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After his return to England he showed to his 
fnend Dallas, at the end of October i8ii, in 
his lodgings in St James’ Street, his paraphrase 
of the Ars PocUca (‘ Hints from Horace’) When 
Dallas asked him if he had not an> other thing 
to show , he confessed to ha\ ing wTittcn tw o cantos 
of Childe Harold, a poem of winch he had great 
doubts It seems, from Dallas’s account, to have 
been with the greatest hesitation that he ventured 
upon publishing them Their success was prodi- 
gious, They had not been in the market manj 
daj'S when he woke one morning and found 
himself famous,- Defective as these two cantos 
are, it should not be a matter of surpnse to 
the student of poctrj' that the poem was a 
great success The onginal name of the poem 
was CInldc Burtm, which he onlj changed to 
Clnlde Harold b> the ad\ ice of friends There- 
fore to deny, as he afterwards did, tliat he 
intended the hero to be taken for himself was 
idle. As to the wild oats sowing at Newstcad, 
however, which figures in Childe Harold, this, it 
may be assumed, ivas of the same imaginary 
kind as the ‘sowings’ described in the lines 
‘To Ilian ’ Very likely the onl\ one among 
the wild and lawless tilings enumerated m the 
poem achieved by Byron and his companions 
was drinking wine from the skull of a monk — 
a very cheap evploit ind very sill> But he 
knew through that instinctive sagacity whicli 
was one of his many endowments, that with the 
rank-worshipping Anglo Si-von race there is no 
idea so fascinating as that of a young nobleman 
sowing his wild oats, and that this idea becomes 
still more fascinating when the joung nobleman 
can be e,xhibited in a state of pensive melancholy 
on account of the harvest All the women and 
many of the men went mad about the mystenous 
hero of the poem Women are more enslaved by 
vogues than arc even men, and Byionism spread 
over the land like a fever among them Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s infatuation was perhaps no more 
wonderful thin that of the ‘White Lady’ who, 
after his death, haunted New stead, desenbed by 
Washington Irving Apart from the poonicss of 
the thought and the commonness of the verbal 
tevture of the verses, Childe Harold, from the 
metncal point of view, is of little worth it can 
hold no place among the important poems of tlic 
world It is a first pnnaple of metrical irt that 
whenev cr the struggle becomes v ery apparent be- 
tween the metrical bars of any passage and that 
natural emphasis of thought or emotion which 
vv e call the sense rhythm, there is artistic failure. 
Hence, although fine poets will sometimes ignore 
the great subject of harmony between metre and 
motive, yet the history of poetry shows that with- 
out this harmony no poem — not even a strong 
poem m other respects — can take its place as a 
classic. In choosing the Spenserian stanza for 
Childe Harold, Byron would have been no doubt 
quite nght if he could only have mastered the 


metre. The music of this stanza, though elegiac — 
the music common to aU decasyllabic quatrains — 
IS rendered far more subtle than that of Gray’s 
Cltgy (for instance) by the fourth line being made 
to rhvane vvntli the fifth and seventh, and by the 
closing AIe.\andnnc In fact, the structure is so 
elaborate that, like the sonnet of octave and 
sestet, the Spenserian stanza will admit scarcely 
any complevities of symtav, scarcely any mv ersions, 
and scarcely any cujambeinent If these artistic 
licenses are indulged m, as they are in Byron’s 
Spenserians, the power of the Alevandnne at the 
close is lost, and the entire stanza becomes a 
schemeless tangle of nine rhy med lines 

Byron was never able to counteract the involu- 
tion of the rhyme arrangement by achieving the 
simplicity of sy ntav before alluded to, and by 
throwing an unequivocal stress on the rhyme 
pause This is whv in ChildL Harold the poetic 
life, such as it is, in each stanza seems struggling 
and iridescent, as a fish in a net Why , then, had 
so defectiv c a poem as Childe Harold so enormous 
a vogue ^ This is not so difficult a question to 
answer as at first it appears to be. Childe Haiold 
depicts a character which seems to be real, and 
tells a life story m a peculiar way Apart from 
the fact that it wns published at a time when 
eyes of a painful and passionate anviety were 
directed to the Continent, there is m the poem 
itself something that may be called new m the 
poetic literature of England, or, rathci, there is 
a blenchng of two diflerent kinds of poetry that 
had never been so successfully blended before 
Between the personal outpourings of Uie lyrist and 
those other kinds of poetry' which may, perhaps, 
be classified as objective, there are many points 
of difference , and perhaps none of them is more 
notable than this, that while m the case of the 
writer of objective poetry the only question that 
can without impertinence be asked concciming 
the poet's work is simply ‘ Is it good m the case 
of the lyaast it is not only legitimate to inquire 
(vvathin decent bounds) under what circumstances 
was the work produced, but such an inquiry 
adds an enormous interest to the poem A 
poem addressed to ‘Thy'rza,’ for instance, may 
be beautiful in itself, and very fascinating, even 
though ‘Thyaza’ be, as Moore declared, an alj- 
straction, but if it is believed by the reader 
that tlic Thyrza addressed was a real woman — 
a lovely girl, say, of humble life, who passion- 
ately loved a poet of superior rank, and whom 
the poet passionatelv loved — the poem seems to 
come straight from the bereav ed poet’s heart , 
and consequently what before was interesting be- 
comes more interesting still And suppose the 
reader were to believe, as Professor Minto believ ed, 
that the lovely girl m question had wandered w ith 
the poet dressed as his foot-page, how absorbmg 
then does the interest become ! For although 
lyrical poetry, like all other poetry, is an art, it 
should always seem to be inspired by an emotional 
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cvcr>' light and shade of tenderness, intelligence, 
languor, passion — mixed, of course, nith scorn 
The last was a \ cry important clement of Byron’s 
success The poet knew well how mankind loves 
to be scorned To add to the charms of this 
adored and adorable creature, it was generally 
believed that he was the most unhappy being 
then in London, and that this unhappiness was 
remorse on account of certain mysterious, immoral 
escapades with women, European and Asiatic 
This melancholy of Byron’s has been much 
discussed Not only Ladj Bjron, but Goethe, 
Scott, Madame^ do Stadl, and manj others seem 
to have taken it seriously — seem to have be- 
lieved that it was the basis of his nature But 
we of a later date have ample evidence of the 
way m which Bjaon posed as being unhappj , 
consequently his misery does not wring our hearts 
as It wTung the hearts of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers We know that some ^ears after 
this penod of his great London triumph, when he 
was sitting for his bust to Thorwaldsen, a sug- 
gestive dialogue took place between the two 
Bvron placed himself opposite to the sculptor, 
but at once began to put on a different expres- 
sion from that usual to him Thorwaldsen asked 
him to sit still, and said, ‘ You need not assume 
that look.’ ‘That is my expression,’ said Byron 
When the bust was finished he said, ‘It is not 
at all like me mj expression is more unhapp) ’ 
We further know that at a still later date, 
when West was painting him at Leghorn, the 
poet assumed a countenance that did not belong 
to him, ‘as though,’ said West, ‘he were think- 
ing of a frontispiece for Chtlde Harold’ The 
unhappiness of the man who is anxious that 
his unhappy expression should be secured in his 
portrait does not cause us to feel very anxious 
about him If, however, he was so unhappy as he 
seemed, it should alw a) s be remembered in regard 
to man that his chief sigpi of being supenor to 
other creatures is his genius for being unhappy, 
and that, while the physical conditions which can 
make a human being comfortable are few, the 
physical conditions that can make him miserable 
are countless they may be leanness, fatness, 
lack of height, excess of height , but very likely 
fat IS the most potent of all No wonder, then, 
that the main causes of Byron’s misery seem to 
have been fit and shortness of money With 
regard to fat, he, with a heroic self-restraint 
such as vanity alone can command, set to work 
to reduce it, and although he did undoubtedly 
live in pre Banting davs, he managed in a degree 
to keep It dow n by hv ing mainlv upon biscuits and 
soda-water, but it is very likclv that his remedies 
weakened his constitution, robbed it of its power of 
resisting the attacks of disease, and so shortened 
his life Of course, had it not been for Byron’s 
colossal \anitv, the tragedy of fat would not have 
been so appalling , but it made his life a kind of 
martyrdom Mclancholv, however, is very much a 


matter of contracted habit If Byron had not been 
lame, and if he had not had the predisposition to 
fat, and if he had been born to means adequate to 
the expectation of rank and position, there is no 
reason to suppose that we should have heard so 
much about his melancholy Such an anomalous 
position as that in which Byaon found himself 
would surely have made any man melancholy , 
and such a masterfulness and pride as Byron’s 
would have intensified it For a man so pioud 
as Byron to be obliged to expose at everv 
turn the impecuniosity that he felt so keenly 
must have been a very bittci expcnencc And 
It should not be forgotten that when Bvaon’s 
impecuniosity came to an end, and he had as 
much money as he needed, his melancholy seems 
to have been considerably modified, if we arc to 
believe Leigh Hunt, who depicts him at Pisa while 
writing Don Juan in the least of melancholy 
moods, dressed in the jaunty fashion suited to the 
writing of such a jaunty poem, lounging about in 
the courty ard, and singing an air out of Rossini 
It must not be supposed, however, that Byaon’s 
detachment and taciturnity' were less fascinating 
than his melancholy and his amours and supposed 
amours There is no doubt whatever that silence 
really is as golden as the prov erb affirms it to be , 
It is a mistake to suppose that in society women 
are impressed as men are by brilliant talkers 
When Lady Morgan speaks of Byaon as cold, 
silent, and reserved, she enumerates the very 
qualities which impress women most It seems 
to have been this kind of detachment and diffi- 
culty of finding the small-talk of the drawing-room 
that had so much to do with Napoleon’s power of 
overawing wombn Byaon, of course, had native 
wit enough to be a brilliant society man His 
detachment, howev'er, did not come from any 
subtle design, it was the result of intense self 
consciousness and egoism Of every poet it 
may, fortunately, be said that bis mind to him 
a kingdom is, and that the smaller the poet 
the bigger to him seems that kingdom This 
satisfaction with his own kingdom saves him, 
as a rule, from society -worship But Byron was 
an exception to this generalisation , he was not 
content to reign over his little kingdom he 
craved the recognition of the fashionable world 
Hence his desire to figure as the young lord 
suffenng from the temble satiety that follows 
hedonism, wandenng over Europe and painting all 
the scenes through which he wandered And 11 
must be remembered that what the public loves 
Us poets to show is poetic melancholy, or, rather, 
poetic ‘sourness of temper’ It was Carlyle who 
said that Bvaun was ‘only a sulky dandy on the 
other hand, an admirer of the Chelsea sage himself 
spoke of hzvi as ‘ scow ling at the century ' Both 
By ron and Carlvlc knew how dearlv the nineteenth 
century loved to be scowled at, and, except Car- 
lyle, there never was a more accomplished scowlcr 
than Bvron Lady Caroline Lamb tells us that 
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tanil> comes fon-ard in foiour of B\ron is 
Trdmrn} himself Among all the tests of a 
gentleman this is an infallible one the gentleman 
IS the onl} man who ‘can be traiellcd mth^’ 
cspccinll), he is the onij mm one can go to 
sea with 11 ithout a. certaintj of disaster Trclami) 
IS perfcctlj conscious of this. ‘ Few friendships,’ 
■sa^s he, 'can stand the ordeal bj n-ater , when 
n vacht from Enginnd with a pair of these thus 
tried fnends touches, saj, at Malta or Gibraltar, 
you may be sure Uiat she mil depart nith one 
onl},’ And the reason is obiious , for, sa}s he, 
mth his usual politeness to the sex, ‘You never 
knon 1 man’s temper until jou hare been im- 
pnsoned in n ship with him, or a u Oman’s until 
}oa have married her’ And now see nhat he 
sa\-s about B}Ton ‘I never was on shipboard 
waih a belter companion than B}ron, be was 
gcncrall} cheerful, gave no trouble, assumed no 
authority, uttered no complaints, and did not 
TOterfen, nalli the working of the ship, when 
appealed to he answered,'" Do as you like” How 
mam. companions of this kind are there in this 
isLand'^ Therefore the failure of the Bvron mar- 
riage was not, as has been so often assumed, 
brought about b} the £ict of B}Ton’s not havang 
been a gentleman 

Marriage generallv cither makes or mars a man 
It seems quite dear that if Bvron had made Ins 
selection from the whole fashionable world of 
London be could not have made a more un- 
fortunate choice. The great charm of English 
patncian women, marking them off from the 
middle class, is that ‘chceiy pessimism’ before 
alluded to, in which there is a certain soupqon 
of Bohcmiamsni This ma\ , perhaps, m a general 
wav make them more adapted to be the companions 
of a poet than the daughters of the boutgemste 
In Bvron, as m Shdlcv, tlierc was a great deal 
of Bolieniiamsm, and he tied himself m wedlock 
to the most strait laced and priggish woman in 
the whole fashionable world of the Rcgenc} A 
niost worthv and respectable lad} she was, no 
doubt, but she was steeped m a peculiar atmo- 
sphere of bourgeois Punlanism — the on!} woman, 
perhaps, who was so steeped m the whole Md- 
boumc set, or, indeed, in the whole p.atnciatc 
of that time Disaster was mev liable , imtaiion 
between them soon began The squalid impc 
cuniosit} into which Lad} BvTon found herself 
plunged must have been one cause. On 15th 
November B}ron was obliged to sell his librarv 
There were nine executions m the house in the 
space of twelve months But here again fat, we 
niav be sure, formed an integral part of the tragedv 
It was impossible for a man like B}acin whose diet, 
ovnng to his propensitv to fat, was obliged to be 
biscuits and soda water, to dine d i\ after dav 
watb a lad} who seems to have had what another 
luisband might have called ‘a pleasing ftei chant 
for food ' \ erv imtatmg must tins ‘ ple.asing 

fciurai i’ have been to a starving man with the 


perfume of the lad}'’s "nch vaands in h s nostnls 
In an equal degree must have suffered the poor 
lad} who was soon obliged to take her meals 
alone. 

On the 10th of December of tlie same } car Ladv 
Bv ron gav e birth to a daughter, v ho was chnstened 
Augusta Ada. On the i6th of the following 
January she went with the child, with the consent 
and, indeed, wash of B}aon, to sta} w ilh her relations 
at Kirkb} Mallorv B}a-on was to follow her there , 
but before this could be he received intimation 
of the movement for separating him from his 
wife. On the 2nd of Febniaiy a proposition was 
made to him bv Ladv B}ron’s lather, Sir R Nod, 
that there should be an amicable separation 
B}ron at first flatlv refused to consent to this, 
but at last viddcd, still chcnsbmg the hope that 
there would evcntuall} be a reconciliation. The 
actual charges brought against Byron bv Ins wife 
have alwavs been a mvsterv That thev were 
grave, verv grave, is made evident bv die attitude 
of both Lushington and Romill} Let the mv slcrv 
rest M hat is it all to us, 10 whom the poet has 
given Don Juan, the \ istoti of Judgiiui t, and 
Btppo? Up to quite latch the inquisitive ones 
have been thinking that some further light would 
be thrown upon tins matter , for it was said that 
Lord Broughton drew up ‘a fall and scrupulousK 
accurate account’ of the affair, intending to publish 
It, but vaclded to the pressure brought to bear upon 
him b\ fnends of the families, and withheld it. At 
his death he bequeathed one copv of the document 
to his daughter (Ladv Dorchester' and the other 
to the trustees of the Bntish Museum, with a mass 
of unpublished letters, with directions that it was 
not to be made public until 1900 This time has 
since expired , but the papers disclosed nothing 
about B}ron, and so the mailer remains Let the 
mvstcry rest wc repeat — rest unsolved 
Then came that grotesque revolt of the socict) 
butterflies which was certain to conic sooner or 
later He vho had been adored was now ostra- 
ased bv the senseless crowd who had adored 
him— adored him for the vciy vices which, as 
ihcv now alleged, caused them lo shun him 
Some of the same ladies who, according to the 
Countess Guiccioh, used to send him Ictlcra 
offering themselves to him on anv terms — letters 
of winch that ladv, as she told Lord Malmcsburv, 
possessed a box full — waiuld now pour out of a 
room with shuddenng shoulders and faces aghast 
as soon as he entered it. Bvaain was such a 
worldling that one cannot give h m the svmpatln 
that would have been given to another pool. The 
Inic poet indeed, has no place in that gallcv 
Ever since the accession of George the First, the 
English A 1 1 rnoiidt, which under the Tudors and 
the Stewarts was more bnllnn and artistic than 
anv o her Court societ in Europe, has been 
' annexed bv Phihs*ia, and never was it more 
j contcmpable than under the Regenev \\ hai the 
1 Ignorant, manistie, fashionable v orld of England 



’n^l i!k MuTtfl htlic^c In 1S2; Shcllej wa*. 
tlronnid »rd II>ion, lrc!'l^^'n\, nnd others ncrc 
j> e-cn: it the ertimtion of the hodv on the shore 
h on u!nt Irt'uMu told the present nntcr, 
JU-riin on til ' tiec ‘■inn cumjiortcd hiniielf in the 
nu’-nt'- lint 11 i*. to be expected of him About 
till'- time li'nn loiiicd 1 ei;;ii Hunt in a ncuspipcr 
< iHe-d tlie \ihidi unx a failure In the 

•-1.100 \car he left I’l-a for (icnoa, and there pur 
-iKd In': hteran lalxnirs, still uith unsueninff 
ener^,e Ifunne tlie scecn jears tint elapsed 
ftoin his tlnndonnieni of England to his dcuith, 
tlie uorl he produced was enormous m quan 
tit\ If the qualite hid been equallj great, Ins 
position nmong the nineteenth centur) poets would 
not ha\e been the uncertain one that he now 
holde 1 or in regard to the cpiestion of qiiantit) 
ind qualiix poetic critics seem to be divided 
^oine I onicnd that there arc two kinds of poetic 
genius — the ^eniii- which has the power of ex- 
pressing Itself m quintessential forms, and the 
,,cnm 5 winch, 1 icV ing this jiowcr, manifests itself in 
mareeiloiis fecundits, produeing a kind of literature 
ninrt ihfiusc, but still of a rom])arati\cl) higdi class 
Others ifTiim that in poetr) qualit) is e\er) thing, 
(jii intii\ nothing —that the few fragments winch 
we have of Snpfho will be ns fresh as when they 
were first wntten centuries after Bjron’s mass of 
worl so much of which is onl) second rate, has 
been forgotten I he third and fourth cantos of 
Chtldf Jftirold, howeicr, written at this time, arc 
^re.iih superior to the first and second cantos , 
but even hire l!\ron shows no power of ‘using 
the sic\c for noble words’ which Dante s])taks 
of If there 1$ in\ tnith in the canon of criticism 
chat ‘wliile eloquence is he ird, poctrv is oscr 
hcirrl,’ the-c two cantos consist of eloquence 
riilnr than of jioclr) ^ cl so ricli is our liter i 
lure that in ant other (metre sate tint of Greece 
and 111 It of Kngl uid it would tike a high rmk 
Hie tori at tills yieriwt iiuliidcd many of Ins 
dramas Littr, \f,iniio r»lieui 1 hr 

n frrmrd ruiiisfrnihd, inriiann/itt/ui, iirtiir;. 
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if he knew did he really enjoy that solitary com- 
muning with Nature in her holiest moods, in her 
most secret recesses, of which he talks so much? 
It IS true that no man without having passed some 
important period of his life with Nature alone, 
undisturbed by the distractions of an active social 
life, ever yet got from her all that she has to gn e 
the soul But had Byron such an eapenence? 
Upon the question of solitude and its effects upon 
his mind he has been very voluble, but whether 
solitude is good for man or harmful depends upon 
individual character Whether among the beauties 
and wonders of Nature man’s soul eats poison or 
wholesome food depends upon the soul that feeds 
Where there is health of body — where there is a 
clean memory, a well-stored mind, and a genuine 
passion for Nature — solitude, either m those leafy 
dingles of England whose fascination when fully 
known makes this island the Paradise of the world, 
or by the seashore or among the great European 
hills, widens the soul and makes tender the heart 
But upon Byron’s favohty and cynicism, or affected 
cjnicism. It had no influence apparently, he re- 
mained a worldling to the last His love of the 
sea, however, was genuine And no wonder, for 
while swimming m the ocean billow's the lame 
man was a true athlete and no sham On deck 
the martyr to fat was no more trammelled by 
fleshly conditions than other men 

It IS impossible to exaggerate the slovenliness 
of BjTon’s work at the worst , it is bad enough 
in his rhymed verse, but in his blank verse it 
IS intolerable. Yet, as regards the best portion 
of his poetry — that written in the ottava nma — 
some of our most thoroughly equipped critics 
are apt to do him less than justica In com 
paring him with Colendge, Shelley, and Keats, 
we should not forget that there are two kinds of 
‘narrative poetry’ The temper of the one is 
idealistic , the temper of the other is realistic. In 
the former kind of narrative the poem depends 
largely upon the beauty of the poetic form, as in 
Julian and Maddalo, The Revolt of Islam, The 
h.vc of St Agnes, Isabella, Lamia, and especially in 
Chiistabil In the latter it depends upon a more 
externally truthful representation of the life of 
Nature and the life of man, as in Marmion and as 
in the serious portions of Don Juan In its owai 
line Don Juan is as successful as are the poems 
of Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley in theirs Don 
Juan docs exactly what it sets out to do , it com- 
petes with prose narrative in lucidity and in truth- 
fulness of representation, and yet it remains a 
poem To demand also that it shall be steeped 
in the moonlight magic of Christabel, or in the nch 
poetic dyes of Keats’s Lamia or Eve of St Agius, 
is as absurd as to demand that these last-named 
poems should touch life as closely as Don Juan 
touches life In such a nchl> coloured picture of 
fairy life as that going on m Madeline's moonlit 
chamber the puerile talk of the lov ers is not, and 
should not be, challenged by .any true reader of 
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poetry , but in a poem so closely touching life as 
Don Juan such talk would seem imbecile. The 
Vision of Judgment and Don Juan are ebullient 
of life. They have all the idiomatic spring of 
living speech, and yet, deficient as they are in 
artistic excellence, they are not, as we have said, 
so deficient as to be undeserving of the name of 
poetry 

In that debatable land betw een poetrj' and prose 
where the poetic sieve is not used, Byron has no 
peer save Scott , and although his imagination was 
immeasurably behind Scott’s, there are passages 
m Don Juan which show the genuine seeing power 
The shipwreck scene is one of these That this 
famous scene is not comparable with such concen 
trated vision as is found m Shakespeare’s sea paint- 
ing in the opening of The Tempest is true. The 
sea-painting in The Ancient Mariner, too, is so far 
above it that the two pictures can scarcely be com- 
pared But It IS not enough to say against B) ron’s 
sea-picture that the scenic business w'as a mere 
collection of actual recorded incidents which had 
occurred in actual shipwrecks , a man without an 
imagination or with a feeble imagination might 
have collected all these details, and might have 
marshalled them with as much dexterity as Byron 
has done, and yet have failed to fuse diem — have 
failed to inform them with dramatic life To 
say, therefore, as so many cntics have said, 
that Byron was without imagination would be 
wrong, though it would be right to say that his 
imagination was not of the first class And the 
episode of Haidde which follows the shipwTeck is 
so beautiful and so full of life that it is difficult to 
imagine the time when it will not be read with the 
deepest interest Underlying all the cjnicism and 
disagreeable swagger which is so offensive in Don 
Juan, Byron shows in this episode (and shows, 
perhaps, for the first time) that he had a true 
feeling for the pathos of woman’s relations to man 
— her trustfulness, her ignorance of masculine 
guile and sin, die fataht> that attends her love 
when she gives, as she so often does give, more 
than she receives And yet ev en here the reader, 
perhaps, feels that the good work as regards the 
‘use of the sieve for noble words’ ought to have 
been better 

It would be hard to exaggerate the splendour 
and triumph of Don Juan And here wo touch 
upon the v ery core of Bjaon’s poetic work The 
mere fact that almost all the best portion of that 
work is written in ottava nma, the stanza vvhidi 
especially lends itself to the use of a diction com- 
mon to verse and prose, is alone sufficient to 
indicate his place among poets Every stanzaic 
arrangement of lines, as has been said in discussing 
Childt. Hat old, has its metrical meaning, die in- 
stinctive understanding of which is necessary to 
every' poet who works in it Although Fairfax and 
Keats and others have used the ottava nma for 
entirely senous poetry, its metneal motive is what 
may be called jauntincss, and this makes it very 
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himself, he succumbed, and he died 19th Apnl 
in that year His body was brought to England 
and buned close to New stead, in the little church 
of Hucknall-Torkard 

^If the time is not even yet come for speaking 
with any confidence as to BjTon’s final place m 
the poetical literature of England, it is because 
the force which may be called the genius of per- 
sonality IS as effective for a time m keeping a 
poet alive as the most perfect exercise of artistic 
genius In the popular imagination he is still, 
as a figure, more staking than any other m the 
galaxy of illustrious poets among whom he lived 
And even among people of culture, though a 
deal of the magic associated with his name 
has faded away, a considerable remnant of that 
magic IS vital still To that great mass of in- 
telligent people who read prose with avidity, 
but who read poetty onlj under the stress of 
the AOice of authontj, Byron is the only name 
among the poets of his penod who is known at 
all, unless ave except Scott, whose fame as a poet 
gams enormously by his fame as a prose waiter 
Anj fresh incident connected wath B>ron’s life, 
any fresh anecdote related concerning him, is at 
once circulated m e\ery newspaper and read with 
avidity, not by students of poetry merely, but by 
people to whom the names of Colendge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Keats are mere names Some 
cntics still explain this by affirming that Byron’s 
poetry is finer than that of his contemporanes, 
but these are few and of very' little importance, 
for Ruskin, with all his genius, was an extremely - 
bad cntic of poetry By far the larger number of 
cntics, and these are among the best equipped, 
now hold the opposite opinion — the opinion so 
strenuously put fonvard xears ago by Landor 
Some, indeed, go so far as to affirm that Byron’s 
\erse is not poetry at all, but a third something 
between poetry and prose. The ^^ew taken by the 
present wnter is midway' between these two 

It iSTiot necessary to go to the length of Landor 
in depreciation of the poet in order to see how 
excessive are Matthew Arnold’s laudations of him 
Arnold goes e\en so far as to speak of him in 
the same breath with Dante 

In criticising Byron it must ne\er be forgotten 
that there is the poetry of art and the poetry of 
impulse, and that the great masters ha\e both No 
competent English critic, except Matthew' Arnold, 
has ever claimed for Byron that he is to be ranked 
among the great masters And Arnold’s exagge- 
rated estimate of Byron’s poetry may i ery likely be 
traced to his reterence for the opinion of Goethe 
There IS etery reason for understanding, wathout 
accepting, Goethe’s \iews upon this subject Apart 
from the fact that no foreigner can really judge 
of the finer and more subtle effects of English 
poctic-art, it must be remembered that the country- 
men of Goethe do not use the words DicJiikiimt, 
Dtehiung^ and Dulitcr in exactly the same way 
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as English cntics use the corresponding words 
‘poetic art,’ ‘poetry,’ and ‘poet’ In England the 
idea of perfect artistic verse is alw ays included in 
the idea of poetry 

Now', although much of Byron’s work is only 
poetry in solution, and suffers tembly when it is 
cnticised as poetry, it can be fairly and justly 
estimated under the head of Dtchtuug Dichiun^ 
can include a vast mass of matenal which, ac- 
cording to the English definition of the word 
poetry', can only be called ‘worldly verse.’ This 
IS why, notwithstanding certain recent well-mean-* 
mg and praiseworthy efforts to reinstate Byron 
in the position he once held, his rank m the 
courts of universal cnticism still remains, and 
wall always remain, below that of bis five great 
contemporanes 

Moreover, this has to be said, that brilliant as 
IS his best work — Don Juan, the Vision of Judg- 
ment, and Beppo — it would be difficult to say what 
is the message to his fellow -men of a poet whom 
such work represents Not that we can expect 
any poets to be fully adequate to these modem 
ages of the world Yet it is the artist’s paramount 
duty to represent, not, indeed, the accidental 
forms, but the temper and the spint of his time. 
To perform this duty m the grand but simple age 
of Pericles, to perform it in the age of Dante and 
even in the age of Shakespeare, there was requisite 
not much more than poetic genius , to perform it in 
the time of Byron something more was required, 
something which is not commonly found alongside 
the power of song save m the greatest names — 
the wide intelligence and the keen sagacity that 
enable men to pierce through the complex con- 
ventions beneath which the heart of the age 
palpitates at one time as much as at another, 
and to see, even in the darkest days, where lies 
that eternal core of beautv of which, as Spenser 
teaches, physical beauty is but the type and the 
token — to see that, in the deepest of all senses, 
‘Beauty IS truth, truth beauty’ Shelley taught, 
in the Prometheus Unbound, the sublimity of 
resignation before those great inscrutable powers 
— conscious or unconscious — in the gnp of 
which Man is and must always remain helpless 
Wordsworth taught the noble effects upon the 
human mind and soul of gazing into the eyes 
of Nature as she lies dreaming of Man’s destiny 
Colendge, although he m his more precious 
work like the Ancient Mariner, Christabcl, and 
Kubla Khan, cannot be said to have taught, 
or “to have attempted to teach, anv set ethical 
lesson , yet, inasmuch as his beautiful pictures 
impress the mind vv ith the near presence of those 
powers of the unseen world which gov'em, while 
they seem not to gov cm, all that is seen, suggests, 
perhaps, a truth that is greater than all Keats 
taught a kind of Sufistic beauty -worship which is 
far more profound m its teaching than is gcnerallv 
supposed His words above quoted remind us 
that even his, the most purely artistic of all 
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Shall they not flow, vhen many a day 
In these, to me, deserted to\\ers. 

Ere called but for a bme away, 

Aflection’s mingling tears were ours? 

Ours too the glance none saw beside , 

The smile none else might understand , 

The whispered thought of hearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand , 

The kiss, so guiltless and refined, 

That Love each warmer wisli forbore 
Those eyes proclaimed so pure a mind, 

Ev’n Passion blushed to plead for more 
The tone, that taught me to rejoice. 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine , 

The song, celestial from thy voice, 

But sweet to me from none but thine 
The pledge we wore — / wear it still. 

But where is thine? — Ah I where art thou? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill, 

But never bent beneath till now' 1 
Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of w oe for me to dram 
If rest alone be m the tomb, 

I w onld not wish thee here again 
But if in worlds more blest than tins 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere. 

Impart some portion of thy bliss, 

To avean me from mine anguish here 
Teach me — too early taught by thee 1 
To bear, forgiving and forgiicn 
On earth thy love was such to mo , 

It fam would form my hope in Heaven 1 

From "The Island.’ 

Young Neuha plunged into the deep, and he 
Follow’d her track beneath her native sea 
Was as a native's of the element. 

So smoothly — bravely — bnlliantly she w ent, 
Leaving a streak of light behind her heel. 

Which struck and flash’d like an amphibious steeL 
Closely, and scarcely less expert to trace 
The depths where divers hold the pearl m chase, 
Torqnil, the nursling of the northern seas. 

Pursued her liquid steps wath heart and ease 
Deep — deeper for an instant Neuha led 
The way — then upward soar’d— and as she spread 
Her arms, and flung the foam from off her locks. 
Laugh’d, and the sound was answ er’d by the rocks. 
They had gamed a central realm of earth again. 
But looked for tree, and field, and sky, in vain 
Around she pointed to a spaaoiis cav e, 

Whose only portal was the keyless wave, 

(A hollow archwny by the sun unseen. 

Save through the billows* grassy veil of green. 

In some transparent ocean holiday. 

When all the finny people are at play,) 

Wiped wath her hair the brine from Torquii’s eyes, 
And clapp’d her hands w iih joy at his surpnse , 
Led him to where the rock appeared to jut, 

And form a something like a Triton’s hut , 

For all was darkness for a space, till day 
Through clefts above let in a sobered ray , 

As in some old cathedral’s glimmering aisle 
Tlie dusty monuments from light recoil, 

Thus sadly in their refuge submarine 

The vault drew half her shadow from the scene. 




Stanzas to Augusta 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find , 

Though thy Soul wath my gnef was acquainted. 

It shrunk not to share it vnth me. 

And the Love which my Spint hath painted 
It never hath found but m Thee 

Then when Nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling. 

Because it reminds me of thine , 

And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts I believed in with me, 

K their billows exate an emotion. 

It IS that they bear me from Thee 

Though the rock of my last hope is shivered. 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave. 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — It shall not be its slave. 

There is many a pang to pursue me 

Phey may crush, but they shall not contemn , 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me , 

’Tis of Thee that I think — not of them 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake , 
Though trusted, thou didst not dtsclaim me , 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many wath one 
If my soul was not fitted to pnze it, 

Twas folly not sooner to shun 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of Thee. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perished. 
Thus much I at least may recall. 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d, 
Desened to be dearest of all 
In the Desert a fountain is springing. 

In the w ide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird m the solitude singing, 

IVhich speaks to my spirit of Thee 

Far© thee Well I 

Fare thee w ell 1 and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well ' 

Even though unforgiv mg, never 
’Gainst tliec shall my heart rebel 
lYould that bre.ast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lam. 

While tint placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know again 
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’T\\as such a night ! 
Tis strange that I recall it at tins time , 

But I have found our thougjits take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves m pensive order Act m sc. 4 .) 

Speech of Nemesis In ‘Manfred.’ 

Shadow ' or Spirit ! 

Whatever thou art, 

“UTiich still doth inhent 
The whole or a part 
Of the form of thy birth, 

Of the mould of thy clay, 

^Vhlch return’d to the earth, 

Reappear to the day ! 

Bear what thou borest. 

The heart and the form, 

And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm 
Appear ' — Appear ' — Appear 1 
Who sent thee there reqmres thee here ! 

(From Act 11. sc. 4.) 

Julia’s Letter 

‘They tell me ’tis decided you depart 
'Tis wise — ’tis well, but not the less a pain 
I have no further claim on your voung heart, 

Mine is the victim, and would be again 
To love too much has been the only art 
I used , — r write in haste, and if a stain 
Be on this sheet, ’tis not what it appears 
My ey eballs bum and throb, but hat e no tears 

‘ I loted, I love you, for this lote hate lost 
State, station, heaten, mankind’s, my own esteem , 
And yet cannot regret what it hath cost. 

So dear is still the memory of that dream 
Yet if I name my guilt, 'tis not to boast. 

None can deem harshlier of me than I deem 
I trace this scrawl because I cannot rest — 

I've nothing to reproach, or to request. 

‘ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart , 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. Man may range 
The Court, Camp, Church, the Vessel, and the Mart, 
Sword, Gown, Gain, Glory, offer in exchange 
Pnde, Fame, Ambition, to fill up his heart. 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange 
Men have all these resources. We but one — 

To love again, and be again undone. 

‘You will proceed in pleasure, and in pnde. 

Beloved and loving many , all is o’er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart’s core 
These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before, — 

And so farewell — forgive me, love me — No , 

That word is idle now — but let it go 

‘ My breast has been all weakness, is so yet , 

But still I think I can collect my mind , 

My blood still rushes where my spint’s set. 

As roll the waves before the settled wind , 

My heart is feminine, nor can forget — 

To all, except one image, madly blrod , 


So shakes the needle, and so stands the pole. 

As vibrates mv fond heart to my fixed soul 

‘ I have no more to say, but linger still. 

And dare not set my seal upon this sheet, 

•Vnd yet I may as well the task fulfil. 

My misery can scarce be more complete , 

I had not lived till now, could sorrow kill , 

Death shuns the WTetch who fain the blow would meet. 
And I must even survive this last adieu. 

And bear with life, to love and pray for you ' ’ 

(From Don yuojtt (kinto 1 ) 

Juan and Haldde 

How long in this damp trance young Juan lay 
He knew not, for the earth was gone for him, 

And Time had nothing more of night nor day 
For his congealing blood and senses dim , 

And how this heavy faintness passed away 
He knew not, nil each jiainful pulse and limb. 

And tingling vein, seemed throbbing Ixick to life. 

For Death, though vanquished, still retired with strife 

His eyes he open’d, shut, again unclosed. 

For all was doubt and dizziness , he thought 
He still was in the boat, and had but dozed. 

And felt again with his despair o’erwTOught, 

And wished it Death in which he had reposed , 

And then once more his feelings back w ere brought, 
And slowly by his swimming eves was seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen 

'Twas bending close o’er his, and the small mouth 
Seem’d almost prying mto hiS for breath , 

And, chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth 
Recalled hts answering spints back from Death , 
And, bathing his chill temples, tned to soothe 
Each pulse to animation, till, beneath 
Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 
To these kind efforts made a low reply 

Then was the cordial poured, and mantle flung 
Around his scarce clad limbs , and the fair ami 
Raised higher the faint head which o’er it hung , 

And her transparent cheek, all pure and warm. 
Pillowed his death like forehead , then she wrung 
His dewy curls, long drenched by every storm , 

And watched with eagerness each throb that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosom — and hers too 

And lifting him wnth care mto the cave. 

The gentle girl and her attendant, — one 
Young, yet her elder, and of brow less grave, , 

And more robust of figure, — then begun 
To kindle fire , and as the new flames gave 

Light to the rocks that roofed them, which the sun 
Had never seen, the maid, or whatsoe’er 
She was, appeared distinct, and tall, and fur , 

Her brow was overhung wnth coins of gold. 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair — 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were rolled 
In braids behind , and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reached her heel , and in her air 
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There -ivas a somcthinE winch l>cspokc command, 

As one who was a I-.ad\ in the land 

Her hair, I said, was auburn , but her ejcs 
Were black as Death, their lashes the same hue. 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction , for when to the aicw 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow Hew , 

Wis as the snake late coded, who pours his length. 
And hurls at once his venom and Ills strength 

Her brow was white and low, her check’s pure d>e 
Like twdight, ros) still with the set sun , 

Short upper lip — sweet lips ' that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such , for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuarv, 

(A race of mere imjiostors, when all ’s done — 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal) 

(from Don ynnn^ Canto ii ) 

From ‘Don Juaru’ 

And forth they wander’d, her sire being gone, 

As I have said, upon an expedition , 

And mother, brother, guardian she had none, 

Save Zoe, vvho, although wath due precision 
She waited on her lad) with the sun. 

Thought dad) service was her onl) mission. 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her long tresses. 
And asking now and then for cast off dresses 

It was the cooling hour, jiest w hen the rounded 
Red sun sinks dowai behind the azure hill. 

Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded. 
Circling all nature, hush’d, and dim, and still, 

With the far mountain crescent half surrounded 
On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 
Upon the other, and the ros) skv, 

^\ ith one star sparkling through it like an eve. 

And thus they wander’d forth, and hand in hand. 
Over the shining pebbles and the shclb, 

Ghded along the smooth and harden’d sand. 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work’d by the storms, yet work’d as it were plann’d. 
In hollow halls, wath sparry roofs and cells. 

They turn’d to rest , and, each clasp’d by an arm. 
Yielded to the deep twilight’s purple charm 

They look’d up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vas^and bright , 

They gazed npon the ghttenng sea below. 

Whence the broad moon rose archng info sight , 
They heard the waves splash, and the wind so low. 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other — and, beholding this. 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a knss 

A long, long loss, a kiss of youth, and love. 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above 
Such kisses as belong to early days 
Where heart, and soul, and sense in concert move. 
And the blood ’s lava, and the pulse a blaze, 

^ch kiss a heart quake,— for a kiss’s strength, 

I think. It must be reckon’d by its length 

N 


Bv length I mean duration thclr^ endured 
Heaven knows how long — no doubt they never 
j reckon’d , 

I And if they had, they could not have secured 
I The sum of their sensations to a second 
Tlicy had not spoken , but they felt allured. 

As if their souls and lips each other bed on’d, 

Which, being joined, like swanning bees they clung — 
Their hearts the flowers from whence the honey sprung 

Tliev were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chamben. think it loiiclintss , 

The silent ocean, and the starlit Iny, 

The Ivnlight glow, which momently gre v less 
The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press. 

As if there were no life beneath the si y 
Save theirs, and that their lift could never die. 

They fear'd no eyes nor ears on that lone licach. 

They felt no terrors from the night , they were 
All in all to each other though their speech 
Was broken words, they lhou!;ht a language there 
And all the burning tongues the paS'.ions teach 
1 mind in one sigh the best interpreter 
Of nature’s oracle — first Jove, — that all 
Which Evt has left htr daughters since her fall 

Haidtt spoke not of scruples, ask’d no vows. 

Nor oflcrd any , she had never heard 
Of plight and promises to lie a spouse, 

Or perils by a loving maid meurr’d , 

She was all which pure ignorance allows. 

And flew to her young mate 111 c a young bird , 

And, never having dreamt of falsehood, she 
Had not one wonl to say of constancy 

She loved, and was licloveil— she adored. 

And she was worshipp’d after natures fashion— 

Their intense souls, into each other poured, 

It souls could die, had perish’d in that passion, - 
But by degrees their senses were restored. 

Again to be o’crcome, again to dash on , 

And, beating ’gainst hxs bosom, Ilaidce’s heart 
Felt as if never more to beat apart 

Alas' they w ere so y oiing, so lieautiful, 

So loneh, lovang, helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the Heart is always full, 

And, having o’er itself no further power. 

Prompts deals Eternity cannot annul, 

But pavs off moments in an endless shower 
or hell fire— all prepared for people givang 
Pleasure or pain to one another hvang 

Alas for Juan and Haidde! they were 
So lovang and so lovely— till then never. 

Excepting our first parents, such a pair 
Had run the nsk of being damned for ever 
And Haiddc, being devout as w ell ns fair 
Had, doubtless, heard about the Stygian nver, ' 

And Hell, and Purgatory — ^but forgot. 

Just in the very crisis she should not. 

They look upon each other, and their cy cs 
Gleam in the moonlight , and her white arm clasps 
Round Juan’s head, and his around hers lies 
Half baned in the tresses which it grasps 
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She sits upon his knee, and dnnks his sighs, 

He hers, until the> end m broken gasps , 

And thus they form a group that ’s quite antique. 

Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek 

I 

And tihen those deep and burning moments passed. 

And Juan sunk to sleep within her arms. 

She slept not, but all tenderlj , though fast. 

Sustain’d lus head upon her bosom’s charms , 

And now and then her eye to Heaven is cast. 

And then on the pale check her breast now w arms, 1 
Pdlowed on her o’erflowing heart, which pants 
With all It granted, and with all it grants 

An infant when it gazes on the light, 

A child the moment when it drains the breast, 

A devotee when soars the Host in sight. 

An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 

A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 

A miser filling his most hoarded chest. 

Feel rapture , but not such true joy are reaping. 

As they who watch o’er what they love while sleeping 

For there it lies, so tranquil, so beloved 
All that itjiath of hfc with us is livang , 

So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved. 

And all unconsaous of the joy ’tis giving , 

All It hath felt, inflicted, passed, and proved. 

Hushed into depths beyond the watcher’s diving 
Tliere he^ the thing we love, with all its errors 
And all its charms, like Death without its terrors 


The heart which love of thee alone can bind , 

And w hen thy sons to fetters are consign’d — 
lo fetters, and the damp vault’s day less gloom — 
Their country conquers with their martyadom. 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind 
Chillon ' thy pnSon is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’twas trod. 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement vv ere a sod, 

By Bonnivard ' — May none those marks efface 1 
For they appeal from tyranny to God 

(From The Prttoncr of Chtllon^ 

From ' Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte ’ 

’Tis done — but yesterday a King ! 

And armed vnth Kings to strive — 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject — yet alive 1 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Wlio strew ed our earth w ith hostile bones. 
And can he thus survive? 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far 

Saul 

Thou w hose spell can raise the dead. 

Bid the Prophet’s form apiiear, 

* Samuel, raise thy buned head ' 

King, behold the phantom seer 1 ’ 


The lady watched her lover — and that hour 
Of Love’s, and Night’s, and Ocean’s solitude 
O’erflovv’d htf? soul with their united power. 

Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude. 

She and her wave worn love had made their bovver 
Where nought upon their passion could intrude , 
And all the stars that crowded the blue space. 

Saw nothing happier than her glow mg face 

Haidde was Nature’s bnde, and knew not this , 
Haid^e was passion’s child, born where the sun 
Showers tnple light, and scorches even the kiss 
Of his gazelle eyed daughters , she was one 
Made but to love, to feel that she was his 
Who was her chosen what was said or done 
Elsewhere was nothing She had nought to fear, 
Hope, care, nor love beyond — her heart beat here 

(From Canto u ) 


Prom ‘(Jhllde Harold.’ 

I see before me the Gladiator he 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder shower, and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch 

(From Canto IV ) 


Sonnet on (JhlUon. 

Eternal Spint of the chainless Mind ' 
Bnghtest In dungeons. Liberty 1 thou art 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 


Earth yawned , he stood the centre of a cloud 
Light changed its hue, retinng from his shroud 
Death stood all glassy in his fixdd eye , 

His hand was withered, and his veins were dry 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare , 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame. 
Like cavemed vv inds, the hollow accents came. 

Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak. 

At once, and blasted by the thunder stroke. 

‘ \Vhy IS my sleep disquieted ? 

Who IS he that ealls the dead ? 

Is It thou, O Kmg? Behold, 

Bloodless are these limbs, and cold 
Such are mine , and such shall be 
Thine to morrow, when with me 
Ere the coming day is done. 

Such shalt thou be, such thy Son 
Fare thee well, but for a day. 

Then we mix our mouldenng clay 
Thou— thy race, lie pale and low, 

Pierced by shafts of many a bow , 

And the falchion bv thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide 
Crow nless — breathless — headless fall. 

Son and sire — the house of Saul 1 ’ 

THEODORE -WATTS DUNTON 

(The standard edition of Lord Byron 5 Poehcnl aitd Pnte JPorkt 
ii that isvued in 1898-1904 in thineen volumes by Mr Murray the 
poems edited by Mr Ernest Hartley Coleridge, the letters and 
journals by Mr Rowland E Prothero This edition contains many 
hitherto unpubltshed additions , thus yvhereas Moore gave in the 
Life (1830) 561 of Byron s letters, this gives 1198 J 
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Thomas Hood. 

Thomas Hood ^vas bom on the 23rd of May 
1799, at No 31 the Poultry, m the City of London, 
where his father was a publisher Thomas Hood 
the elder, a Scotsman bom near Errol, midway 
between Perth and Dundee, ivas onginally bound 
apprentice to a bookseller m Dundee, but soon 
found his way to London He had some turn for 
authorship, and even w rote a couple of novels now 
forgotten, so that his more distinguished son was 
bom ‘with ink in 
his blood ’ To 
Thomas Hood the 
publisher and his 
wife, daughter of 
an engraver, were 
bom a family of 
si\ children, two 
sons and four 
daughters, of 
w horn Tliomas was 
the second son A 
tendency to con- 
sumption on the 
mother’s side, fatal 
to three of her 
children and ulti- 
mately to herself, 
was at the root of 
those complicated 
disorders which 
made the life of 
Thomas Hood 
‘one long disease.’ 

The father died 
after a few days’ 
illness in 1811, 
when Thomas was 
only twelve years 
old, le.avmg the 
widow and re 
maining children 
in reduced circum 
stances 

In his Literary Remintscences, published in the 
first senes of /food’s Own, Hood tells us that he 
owed his earliest instmction to two maiden ladies, 
of the name of Hogsflesh , that he w-as then sent 
to a suburban boarding school (the ‘ Clapham 
Academy’ of his famous Ode), and ultimately to 
a day school at Clerkenwcll After the age of 
thirteen or fourteen his own keen and catholic love 
of reading was the foundation of that singular 
versatility and resource which marked both his 
poetic and his humorous vein Through the in- 
fluence of afnend of the family he was placed in 
a merchant’s counting house in the Citv, but his 
health provang unable to stand the confinement to 
the desk, he was shipped off to Dundee, where he 
lived among his father’s relations from 1815 to 
1818 The threatened consumption was for a time 


warded off~the boy led the healthiest of outdoor 
lives m fishing and boating, he had ample leisure 
besides for reading and sketching, and he began 
to practise his pen both in verse and prose in 
the pages of local newspapers and magazines 
In 1818 he returned to London with his health 
apparently re established, and entered the studio 
of his uncle, the engraver After a short appren- 
ticeship of only two years he began to work on 
his own account, until he discovered where lay 
the tme field for his genius About the same time, 

a young man of 
two - and - twenty, 
he was appointed 
sub editor of the 
i^ndon Maga- 
zine 

Nothing more 
propitious for 
Hood’s genius 
could have hap- 
pened It eman- 
cipated him for 
ever from the en- 
graver’s desk, and 
It threw him at 
once into a society 
of writers best 
fitted to call forth 
all that was best 
in him He new- 
found himself m 
daily companion- 
ship with such 
men as Procter, 
Cary, Allan Cun- 
ningham, De 
Qumcey, Hazlitt, 
and, above all, 
with Charles 
Lamb, with whom 
a close fnendship 
sprang up, des- 
tined to be one 
of the best in- 
fluences of Hood’s literary' life. It was, how- 
ever, the intimacy with John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, whose sister he married three years later, 
that more than all the rest served to encourage 
and tram Hood’s poetic faculty John Keats had 
died early m 1821, the year that Hood joined the 
magazine, and it does not appear that they ever 
met , but Reynolds had been the close friend and 
disciple of Keats, and Hood passed at once under 
the same fascinating influence. Between July 
1821 and July 1823, besides other and lighter 
contributions to the London, Hood wrote and 
published m the magazine some of the finest of 
what may be called the poems of his Keatsian 
penod — Lycus the Centaur, the Two Peacocks of 
Bedfoni, the Ode to Auinmn, and others — poems 
which have never matenally increased Hood’s 
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fame wth the ordinary reader, chiefly because 
Hood the humourist appeals to a larger audience 
than Hood the poet, and the world is always in 
disposed to allow credit to a writer for gifts of very 
opposite kinds And although in the class of sub 
jects, and in the \ery titles of these poems, as well 
as in turns of phrase and % ersification, the influence 
of Keats is unmistakable, the poems show quite 
as markedly the result of an ear and taste formed 
upon a loving study of the narrative poems of 
Shakespeare And ‘over all there hung’ a tender 
melancholy observable in all Hood’s senous verse, 
engendered in a personality on which from the 
beginning there rested the shadow of impending 
fate. In spite of real and onginal poetic quality, 
these poems, issued anonymously, failed to attract 
notice, and when m 1827 he produced them with 
others of still finer quality m book-form, the 
volume fell all but dead from the press 

A different fate attended an earlier venture m 
1825, when Hood and his brother-in law Reynolds 
published (also anonjanously) the little volume 
entitled Odes and Addresses io Great People 
While wanting senous poetry' in the London it had 
fallen to Hood’s lot to act as ‘comic man’ or 
humorous chorus to the magazine, and as such to 
invent facetious answers to correspondents, real or 
imaginary Among these he had inserted a bur 
lesque Ode io Dr Kitchener, exhibiting a verbal 
wit of quite different flavour from the ordinary 
The success of this trifle seems to have suggested 
a collection of similar odes, to which Rejaiolds 
contnbuted a few, but Hood’s was far the more 
conspicuous share, revealing a w ealth of humorous 
ingenuity that at once attracted notice Coleridge 
wrote attnbuting the book to Lamb as the only 
wnter he knew capable of the achievement The 
book passed rapidly through three editions, and 
practically determined the chief occupation of Hood 
for the remainder of his short life His musical 
melancholy verse had brought him no recognition , 
his first facetious efforts had gained him an audi- 
ence at once , from that day forth for twenty years 
of anxiety and struggle the vein thus opened was 
to be worked, in health and in sickness, with 
the grain and against the grain For Hood had 
mamed in 1824, contrary to all counsels of pru- 
dence The mamage with the sister of his friend 
Reynolds was one of truest affection , but Hood 
had no means of support but his pen, and his 
health was already matter of senous anxiety , soon 
there were strained relations wath the Reynoldses, 
and in the end came a complete estrangement 
from Hood’s early fnend and brother-in-law The 
Odes and Addresses were followed in 1826 by the 
first senes of Whhns and Oddities, where Hood 
first exhibited such graphic talent as he possessed 
in these picture puns of which he seems to have 
been the inventor , he said of himself that, like 
Pope’s ‘tape tied curtains,’ he was ‘never meant to 
draw’ A second senes of Whims and Oddities 
appeared in 1827, dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, 


followed without delay by two volumes of National 
Tales, the least charactenstic and noticeable of 
Hood’s waatings In 1829 he edited The Gem, one 
of the many fashionable annuals then in vogue — 
a remarkable htde volume, for besides Charles 
Lamb’s ‘Lines on a Child dying as soon as 
bom,’ wTitten on the death of Hood’s first child, 
It gave to the world Hood’s Eugene Aram, the 
first of his poems showing a tragic force of real 
indiv iduality 

Hood and his wife left London in 1829 for a 
cottage at Winchmore Hill, a few miles to the 
north , and there he schemed the first of those 
comic annuals which he produced yearly and 
single-handed from 1830 to 1839 In 1832 he left 
Winchmore Hill for an old fashioned house at 
Wanstead in Essex, forming part of the histone 
mansion of Wans(cad House , and the romantic 
scenery of the park and neighbourhood furnished 
him with a background for his one novel, Tylney 
Hall, wntten during the next two years, and pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1834 — a story of a 
conventional melodramatic type, with an underplot 
of cockney life and manners, not without many 
touclies of Hood’s peculiar charm, but on the 
whole a failure He never repeated the experi- 
ment of prose romance 

In 1834 the failure of a publisher plunged Hood 
into serious money difficulties by which he was 
hampered for the rest of his life After the birth 
of his second child, a son, in January 1835, and 
Mrs Hood’s dangerous illness, the family settled 
for two years at Coblenz, and for the next three at 
Ostend Dunng these five years Hood, struggling 
against the slow progress of a fatal disease, con 
Unued to produce his Comic Annuals and other 
lighter matter, and schemed his Up the Rhine, 
a humorous account of the proceedings of an 
English family in Germany, told in letters, and 
too obviously imitated from Humphrey Clinker 
Published in 1839, this at once hit the public taste, 
but seems to have brought little profit to its author, 
who, apparently destitute of all business faculty, 
suffered throughout his career from the misfor- 
tunes or the supenor sagacity of his publishers 
The sufferings of Hood dunng these five years 
'ivere very terrible, and are only hinted by his son 
and daughter in their Memoir of their father In 
an unpublished letter to his wife in April 1840, 
wntten during a temporary v isit to England from 
the house of his generous fnend, the first Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, he wTites ‘ I find my position 
a very cruel one — after all my struggles to be, as 
I am, almost moneyless, and wath a very dim 
prospect of getting any, but by the sheer exercise 
of my pen What is to be done in the meantime 
IS a question I ask myself without any answer but 
— Bruges jail At the very moment of being free 
of Bailey, am I tied elsewhere, hand and foot, and 
by sheer necessity ready to surrender my self that 
slave, a bookseller’s hack 1 ’ 

By the kindness of friends Hood was enabled to 
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return to EngHnd, with sccuntj frorn his creditors, 
m 1840 Disease of lungs and heart tvas now so 
far advanced that the fatal issue was only a ques- 
tion of time, but he continued to struggle on 
bra\el> and cheerfully for five jears longer In 
1841 he was offered bj Colburn the editorship of 
the Monthly Magazine at a salarj' of ^300 a 
>ear, a post which he filled for two jears, when, a 
difference arising wath the propnetor, he resigned 
the editorship, and in January 1844 started a new 
pcnodical of his own. Hood's Monthly Magazine, 
destined to be his last literary venture. Meantime 
m the Chnstmas number of Puneh (1843) had 
appeared ‘ The Song of the Shirt , ’ and in Hoods 
Matrasine, during its bnef career, there followed 
‘The Haunted House,’ ‘The Lay of the Labourer,’ 
and ‘The Bndge of Sighs,’ proving that, as the 
darkness of his own prospects deepened, the 
sympathies with his kind deepened also, and 
quickened his finest genius Only a few months 
after the starting of the magazine a notice to the 
subsenbers had to tell that the health of the editor 
was rapidly failing Towards the end of the year 
his friends used their interest with the Government, 
and in November Sir Robert Peel wrote announc- 
ing a pension to Mrs Hood on the Civil List of 
£,\oo a year In the number of the magazine for 
February 1845 appeared Hood’s last contribution, 
the touching lines, prophetic of his approaching 
end, beginning 

Farewell life— my senses swam. 

And the world is growang dim, 

and ending 

O’er tlie earth there comes a bloom, 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm pcrfnmc for vapours cold — 

I smell the rose above the mould ' 

After three more months of increasing pain and 
distress, Thomas Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchley Road, on the 3rd of May 1845, and was 
buned m Kensal Green Cemetery His devoted 
w ife, broken in health w ith the long attendance on 
her husband, survived him only eighteen months 

Hood produced m tw enty-four years an amount 
of prose and verse one-half of which at least the 
world might willingly' let die. Of the other halfi 
all the serious poetry is remarkable, and a small 
portion of first-rate e.xcellence. Ly'ncs such as the 
‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the ‘ Bridge of Sighs, ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ the song beginning ‘ I remember, I remem- 
ber, the house where I was bom,’ and the ‘Ode to 
Melancholy’ arc of an assured immortality His 
humorous verse — and in the best of it, as in ‘Miss 
Kilmansegg,’ are often blended Jjoctry, pathos, and 
even real tragic power — is of a kind that Hood 
absolutely created Not only was he the most 
prolific and successful punster that ev er used that 
form of wit, but he turned it to purposes of which 
no one had ever supposed it capable It became 
in his hands the most natural and obvaous vehicle 
for all his better gifts. The truth is, he brought 


to It the transfigunng power of real imagination, 
and, instead of its degrading whatever object it 
touched, in his hands it ministered to the noblest 
ends Even m the ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ when his 
deepest sympathies were inv'olved, he uses the 
pun with almost magical effect, as where the poor 
needlewoman, confined to her squahd garret when 
all nature is beckoning her forth, exclaims 

While underneath the eav es 
The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And tmt me w ith the spring ! 

It was Hood’s misfortune that the necessity of 
waiting for bread compelled him to vvTite con- 
stantly below his better genius. But he has left 
suffiaent to found a durable fame as a writer of 
rare indiv'iduahty', who, using a discredited method, 
made it delightful by' the imagination of a true 
poet and the humanity' of a genuine lover of his 
kind 

The Bridge of Sighs. 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to her death ' 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care , 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair ' 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements , 

MTiilst the wave constantly 
Dnps from her clothing , 

Take her up instantly. 

Loving, not loathing — 

Touch her not scornfully 
Think of her moumfullj. 

Gentle and humanly , 

Not of the stains of her. 

All that remains of her 
Now IS pure womanly 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undntiful , 

Past all dishonour. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful 

Still, for all slips of hers, 

One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb. 

Her fair auburn tresses , 

■Whilst w onderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 

■Who was her father ? 

IVho was her mother ? 

Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 
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Or w ns there n dearer one 
Still, and 1 nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas ! for the ranty 
Of Christian charitj 
Under the snn 1 
Oh 1 It was pitiful ' 

Near a whole nty full. 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly. 

Fatherly, motherly 
" Feehngs had changed 

Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown from its eminence , 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged 
Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the nver. 

With manj a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 
She stood, with amazement. 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver 
But not the dark ardi. 

Or the black flowing nver 
Mad from bfe’s history. 

Glad to death's mj-stery 
Swift to be hurl’d — 

Any where, anj v\ here 
Out of the world 1 

In she plunged boldly. 

No matter how coldly 
The rough nvair ran, — 

Over the bnnk of it. 

Picture it — think of it. 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in It, dnnk of It, 

Then, if you can ' 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift, her with care , 

’ ' Fashion’d so slenderly, 

' \ oung, and so fair ' 

^ Ere her limbs fngidly 

Stiflen too ngidly. 

Decently, — kindly, — 

, Smooth, and compose them, 
And her eyes, close them 
Stanng so blindly ! 

Dreadfully stanng 
Thro’ muddy impunty. 

As when with the danng 
Last look of despainng 
Fix’d on futunty 

I Penshing gloomily. 

Spurt’d by contumely. 

Cold mhumanitj. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest — 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast 1 


Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behav lour. 

And leaving, with meekness. 

Her sins to her Saviour ' 

The Song of the Shirt 
With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavj and red, 

A woman sat, in iinw omanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch ! stitch 1 stitch ' 

In povert), hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirk’ 

‘ Work 1 work 1 work ! 

While the cock is crow ing aloof ' 

And work — work — work. 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 

It ’s Oh ! to be a Slav e 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save. 

If this is Clmstian work ! 

‘ Work — w ork — w ork 

Till the brain liegins to swim , 

Work — w ork — w ork 
TiU the eyes arc heavj and dim 1 
Scam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream 1 

‘ Oh, Men, w itli Sisters dear ' 

Oh, men, wath Mothers and Wives! 

It IS not linen jou ’re weanng out, 

But human creatures’ lives 1 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In povert), hunger, and dirt. 

Sew mg at once, w itli a double tliread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt 

‘ But wh> do I talk of Death? 

That Phantom of gnsl) bone, 

I hardly fear its tenable shape. 

It seems so like mv own — 

It seems so like m) own. 

Because of the fasts I keep , 

Oh, God I that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap 1 

* Work — work — work ! 

My labour never flags , 

And what are its wages ? A bed of straw , 

A crust of bread — and rags 
That shatter’d roof — and this naked floor — 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I think 
For sometimes falhng there I 

‘ Work — w ork — w ork ' 

From weary chime to chime. 

Work — w ork — w ork — 

As prisoners work for enme ' 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d 
As well as the w eary hand 
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in the simphcit> and intensity of many of his 
unforgettable bnef lyncs and epigrams, like the 
lines on Rose Aylmer and the quatrain beginning, 

‘ I strove with none, for none ivas worth my stnfe.’ 
Yet Mr Sidney Colvin’s definition of Landor as 
a classic ivnting in a romantic age ’ is not to be 
accepted without qualification The classic calm 
of his pose does not a\ail to hide in him the 
rebellious individualism which is a mam and 
essential charictenstic of the romantic movement 
and spint He is really as much an insurgent 
in temper as Shelley or Bjron , the mutinous 
pugnaaty of his life is mirrored m the audacious 
and extravagant paradox too often displayed in 
his works The writer who belittled Plato and 
Napoleon and extolled Alfien as the greatest 
man of his time had certainly not the true classic 
serenity which sees life steadily and sees it whole. 
He glonfied Milton (‘ It may be doubted if the 
Creator ever created one altogether so great’), 
found Spenser tedious, and by no means fully 
sympathised with Wordsworth or his romantic 
contemporanes He was no sustained or syste- 
matic thinker, his thoughts are essentially opinions 
and prejudices, and hence it comes that the reader 
often wearies of him ere he ceases to admire 
Admiration, indeed, will never be wanting to 
Landor so long as nobility of style and of nature 
keeps Its power to charm Browning said he 
owed more to him than to any contemporary 
Manj of LandoPs detached fragments, both in 
prose and verse, are current ‘Ambition is but 
avance on stilts and masked,’ ‘Religion is the 
elder sister of philosophy,’ ‘It is a kindness to 
lead the sober, a duty to lead the drunk,’ ‘Nick- 
names and whippings, when they are once laid on, 
no one has discovered how to take off,’ ‘Study is 
the bane of boyhood, the aliment of youth, the 
indulgence of manhood, and the restorative of old 
age’ But no saying of his is perhaps oftener 
quoted than the picturesque and rather mixedly 
metaphorical remark about his owai standing as 
an author ‘ I shall dine late, but the dining-room 
will be well lighted, the guests few and select, I 
neither am nor ever shall be popular’ 

Bose Aylmer 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah, what the form divane 1 
What everj virtue, evetj grace 1 
Rose Ajimer, all were thine. 

Rose Ajlmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May w ecp, liut nev er see, 

A nighl of memones and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

Years After 

* Do yon remember me ? or are ) ou proud ? ’ 

Ljghtl) advainang thro’ her star tnmm’d crowd, 
lanthc said, and look’d into mj eyes. 

‘ A _j n, a yir to both for memory 
Y here yxiu but once have been must ever be. 

And at your voice Pndc from his throne most nse ’ 


No, my ovvTi love of other years ' 

No, It must never be 
Much rests with you that yet endears, 

Alas 1 but what with me ? 

Could those bnght y ears o’er me revolve 
So gay, o’er you so fair. 

The pearl of life we would dissolve 
Xnd each the cup might share 
You show that truth can ne’er decay, 

Whatever fate befalls , 

1, that the mjnrtle and the bay 
Shoot fresh on ruin’d walls 

I wonder not that youth remains 
With yon, wherever else she flies 
Where could she find such fair domains. 

Where bask beneath such sunny eyes ? 

Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass. 

Cut down and up again aS bhthe as ever , 

From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like htOe npples in a sunny nver 

Years, many parti colouPd years. 

Some have crept on, and some have flown. 

Since first before me fell those tears 
1 never could see fall alone. 

Years, not so many, are to come. 

Years not so vaned, when from you 
One more will fall when, earned home, 

I see It not, nor hear AdiiU 

Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me wnte your name upon 
The soft sea sand, — ‘ O ! what a child ! 

You think you ’re wnting upon stone 1 ’ 

I have since wntten what no tide 
Shall ever wash away , w bat men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide 
And find lanthe’s name again 

To Southey 

Indvveller of a peaceful vale. 

Ravaged erevvhile by white hair’d Dane , 

Rare architect of many a wondrous tale. 

Which, till Helvellyn's head he prostrate, shall remain I 

From Amo’s side I hear thy Derwent flow. 

And see methinks the lake below 
Reflect thy graceful progeny, niore fair 
And radiant than the purest waters are. 

Even when gurgling in their joy among 
The bnght and blessed throng, 

MTiom on her arm recline 
The beauteous Proserpme 
With tenderest regretful gaze. 

Thinking of Enna’s yellow field, surveys. 

Alas 1 that snow s are shed 
Upon thy laurel’d head, 

Hurtled by many cares and many wrongs 1 
Malignity lets none 
Approach the Delphic throne , 

A hundred lane fed curs bark down Fame’s hundred 
But this u m the night, when men are slow [tongues 
To raise their eyes, when high and low. 

The scarlet and the colourless, are one 
Soon sleep unbars his noiseless pnson. 

And active minds again are nsen , [the sun 

Where are the curs? dream bound, and whirapenng in 
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At fife s or lyre’s or tabor’s sound 
The dance of yontli, O Southej, runs not round 
But closes at the bottom of the room , 

Amid the falhng dust and deepening gloom, 

Where the weary sit them doi\n, 

And Beaut) too unbraids, and w aits a lovcher cro\vn. 

We huny to the n\er we must canss. 

And swifter doavnward eser) footstep wends. 

Happy, who reach it ere they count the loss 
Of half their faculties and half their fnends ! 

When we are come to it, the stream 
Is not so drear) as the) deem 
Who look on it from haunts too dear , 

The weak from Pleasure’s baths feel most its chilhng air 

No firmer breast than thine hath Heaven 
To poet sage Or hero given 
No heart more tender, none more just 
To that He largely placed m trust 
Therefore shalt thou, whatever date 
Of years be thine, with soul elate 
Rise up before the eternal throne. 

And hear m God’s own voice ‘ Well done.' 

Not, were that submarine 
Gem lighted aty mine. 

Wherein my name, engraven by thy hand. 

Above the royal gleam of blazonry shall stand , 

Not, were all Syracuse 
Pour’d forth before my muse, 

With Hiero’s cars and steeds, and Pindar’s l)Te 
Bnghtening the path with more than solar firr. 

Could I, as would beseem, requite the praise 
Showered upon my low head from thy most lofty lays. 

On Souttiey*6 Death. 

Fnends, hear the w ords my vvandenng thoughts w ould sa) , 
And cast them mto shajie some other day , 

Southe), my fnend of forty )eirs., is gone. 

And, shattered by the fall, I stand alone 

To the Sister of Ella. 

Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile ' 

Again shall Elia’s smile 

Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more 
What is it we deplore ? 

He leaves behind him, freed from gnefs and )ears, 
Far worthier things than tears. 

The love of fnends wathout a single foe 
Unequalled lot below 1 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine , 

For these dost thou repme? 

He may have left the lowly walks of men , 

Left them he has , wdiat then ? 

Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wase? 

Though the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the loft) peak 

Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows 
Behold him I from the region of the blest 
He speaks he bids thee rest 

Tamar and the Sea-nymph. 

'Twas evening, though not sunset, and the tide 
Level with these green meadows, seem’d )et higher 


’Twas pleasant, and I loosen’d from my neck 
The pipe you gave me, and began to play 

0 that I ne’er had learnt the tuneful art ! 

It always brings us enemies or love 

Well, 1 was playing, when above the waves 
Some swimmer’s head methoiight I saw ascend , 

I, sitting still, survey’d it with m) pipe 
Aw kvvardly held before my lips half closed 
Gebir ' it was a Nymph 1 a Nymph divine ' 

1 cannot wmt descnbing how she came. 

How 1 was sitting, how she first assumed 

I he Sailor , of w hat happen’d there remains 
Enough to say, and too much to forget 
The sweet deceiver stepp’d upon tins bank 
Before I was aware , for wath surpnse 
Moments fly rapid as with love itself 
Stooping to tune afresh the hoarsen’d reed, 

I heard a rustling, and w here that arose 
My glance first lighted on her nimble feet 
Her feet resembled those long shells explored 
By him who to befriend his steed’s dim sight 
Would blow the pungent powder in the eye. 

Her eyes too ' O immortal gods 1 her eyes 
Resembled — what could they resemble? what 
Ever resemble those ? Even her attire 
Was not of wonted woof nor vulgar art 
Her mantle show’d the yellow samphire pod, 

Her girdle the dove colour’d wave serene 
‘Shepherd,’ said she, ‘and will )ou wrestle now, 
And with the sailor’s hardier race engage?’ 

I was rejoiced to hear it, and contnved 
IIow to keep up contention could I fml 
By pressing not too strongly, yet to press? 

‘ \Vhether a shepherd, as indeed you seem. 

Or whether of the liardier race jou boast, 

I am not daunted , no , I will engage.’ 

‘ But first,’ said she, ‘ what wager will you lay?’ 

‘ A sheep,’ I answered ‘add vvhate’er jou wiIL* 

‘I cannot,’ she replied, ‘make that return 
Our hided vessels in their pitchy round 
Seldom, unless from rapine, hold a sheep 
But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun s palace porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its jxilish’d bps to your attentive ear. 

And it rememlicrs ns august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

And I have others given me by the nymphs, 

Of sweeter sound than any pipe )ou have , 

But we, by Neptune 1 for no pipe contend , 

Tins time a sheep I wan, a pipe the next’ 

Now came she forvvanl eager to engage. 

But first her dress, her bosom then survey’d. 

And heaved it, doubting if she could deceive. 

Her bosom seem’d, enclosed in haze like heaven. 
To baffle touch, and rose forth undefined 
Above her knee she drew the robe sucanct. 

Above her breast, and just below her arms. 

‘ This will preserve my breath when tightly bound, 
If struggle and equal strength should so constrain ’ 
Thus, pulling hard to fasten it, she spake. 

And, rushing at me, closed I thnll’d throughout 
And seem’d to lessen and shnnk up with cold 
Again wnth violent impulse gush’d my blood. 
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And hcanng nought external, thus absorb’d, 1 

I heard it, rushing through each turbid lein, 

Shake my unstead) sivimming sight in air 
\ et wth un)uelding though uncertain arms 
1 clung around her neck , the aest beneath 
Rustled against our shppcr) limbs entwined 
Often mine springing with eluded force 
Started made and trembled till replaced 1 

And when I most succeeded, as I thought, 
bosom and m> throat felt so compress’d 
That life was almost quivenng on m> lips 
Yet nothing avas there painful Uiese are,signs 
Of secret arts and not of human might , 

"What arts I cannot tell , I onl) know 
Mv eyes grew diny and my strength decay d , 

I was mdeed o’ercome — a\ ith what regret, 

\nd more, with wliat confusion, when I reach’d 
The fold, and yaeldmg up the sheep, she cned, 

^This pays a shepherd to a conquenng maid.’ 

She smiled, and more of pleasure than disdain 
Was in her dimpled chin and liberal bp, 

And eyes that languish’d, lengthening, yust like lose. 

(From Gebtr) 

Hannibal and. the Dying Roman. 

Surgeon Hardly an hour of life is left. 

Marcellm I must die then ! The gods be praised ' 
The commander of a Roman army is no captive 

Hannibal {to the Surgeon) Could not he bear a sea 
soyage? Extract the arrow 

Surgeon lie expires that moment 
Marcellus It pains me extract it 
Hannibal hlarcellus, I sec no expression of pain on 
your countenance, and never will I consent to hasten the 
death of an enemy m my yiower Since your recovery is 
hopeless, you say truly you are no captive 
{To the Surgeon) Is there nothing, man, that can 
assuage the mortal pam ? for, suppress the signs of it as 
he may, he must feel it Is there nothing to alleviate 
and allay it? 

Mireellus Hannibal, gi\e me thy hand— thou hast 
found It and brought it me, compassion 

{To the Surgeon) Go, fnend , others want thy aid, 
Ecicral fell around me. 

Hannibal Recommend to your country, O Marcellus, 
while time yicrmits it, reconaliation and peace aaath me, 
informing the Senate of my superiority in force, and the 
impossibility of resistance. The tablet is ready let me 
take off this ring — try to write, to sign it at least O ' 
what satisfaction I feel at seeing you able to rest upon 
ithc clliow, and even to smile 1 

Marcellus Within an hour or less, wath how scscre a 
brow would Minos say to me, ‘Marcellus, is this thy 
waiting’’ 

Rome loses one man she hath lost many such, and 
she still hath many left 

Hannibal Afraid ns you are of falsehood, say you 
this? I confess in shame the ferocity of my countryanen 
Unfortunately too the nearer posts arc occupied by (jauls, 
infinitely more crucL TTic Aumidians arc so in revenge , 
the (iiuls lioth in revenge and in sport My presence is 
required at a distance, and I apprehend the barbarity of 
one or other, learning, as they must do, yaiur refusal to 
execute mv wishes for the common good, and feeling that 
by this refusal you deprive them of their country, after so 
long an absence. 


Marcellus Hannibal, thou art not dying 

Hannibal What then ? What mean you’ 

Marcellus That thou mayest, and veiy yustly, have 
many things y et to apprehend I can have none The 
barbarity of thy soldiers is nothing to me Mme would 
not dare be crueL Hannibal is forced to be absent , and 
his authority goes away wnth his horse On this turf 
lies defaced the semblance of a general , but Marcellus 
IS yet the regulator of his army Dost thou abdicate a 
power conferred on thee by thy nation? or wouldst thou 
acknowledge it to have become, by thy own sole fault, 
less plenary than thy adversary’s? 

I have spoken too much let me rest this mantle 
oppresses me 

Hannibal I placed my mantle on your head when the 
helmet was first removed, and while you were lymg in 
the sun Let me fold it under, and then replace the nng 

Marcellus Take it, Hannibal It was given me by 
a poor woman who flew to me at Syracuse, and who 
covered it with her liair, tom off in desperation that she 
had no other gift to offer Little thought 1 that her gift 
and her vv ords should be mine How suddenly may the 
most jxivverful be in the situation of the most helpless ' 
Let that nng and the mantle under my head be the 
exchange of guests at parting The time may come, 
Hannibal, when thou (and the gods alone know whether 
as conqueror or conquered) mayest sit under the roof of 
my children, and m either case it shall sen'e thee In 
thy adverse fortune, they will remember on whose pillow 
their father breathed his last , in thy prosperous (Heaven 
grant it may shine upon thee in some other country), it 
will rejoice thee to protect them We feel ourselves the 
most exempt from affliction when we relieve it, although 
we are then the most conscious that it may befall us. 
There is one thing here which is not at the disposal of 
either 

Hannibal What? 

Marcellus This body 

Hannibal Whither would you be lifted ? Men are 
ready 

Marcellus I meant not so My strength is failing I 
seem to hear rather what is within than what is without. 
My Bight and my other senses are m confusion I would 
have said, Tins body, when a few bubbles of air shall 
liave left it, is no more worthy of thy notice than of 
mine , but thy glory w ill not let thee refuse it to the 
piety of my family 

Hannibal You would ask something else I perceive 
an inquietude not vnsible till now 

Marcellus Duty and Death make us thmk of home 
sometimes. 

Hannibal Thitherward the thoughts of the conqueror 
and of the conquered fly together 

Marcellus Hast thou any prisoners from my escort ? 

Hannibal A few dying he about — and let them he — 
they are Tuseans The remainder I saw at a distance, 
flying, and but one brave man among them — he appeared 
a Roman — a youth who turned back, though wounded 
Tliey surrounded and dragged him away, spurrmg his 
horse w ith their sw ords. These Etrurians measure their 
courage carefully, and tack it vicll together before they 
put It on, but throw it off again with lordly ease 

Marcellus, why thmk about them? or does aught else 
disquiet your thoughts? 

Marcellus I have suppressed it long enough My 
son — my beloved son ' 
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Hanmbal \Vhere is he’ Can it be? \Yas he with 
•you? . 

Alarcellus He -would have shared my fate — and has 
not Gods, of my country' beneficent throughout life to 
me, in death sutpassmgly beneficent, I render you, for 
the last time, thanks. (From Imaginary ConvertaUons ) 

Chatham and Chesterfleld 
Chesterfield It is true, my lord, we hate not always 
been of the same opinion, or, to use a belter, truer, and 
more significant c-xpression, of the same side in piolitics , 
yet I neser heard a sentence from your lordship which 
I did not listen to vnth fleep attention I understand 
that you have written some pieces of admonition and 
advice to a young relative , they are mentioned as being 
truly excellent, I wish I could have profited by them 
when I was composing mine on a similar occasion 

Chatham My lord, you certainly would not have done 
it, even supposing they contained, which 1 am far from 
believing, any topics that could have escaped your pene 
trating view of manners and morals, for yonr lordship 
and I set out diversely from the very threshold Let us, 
then, rather hope that what we have written, with an 
equally good intention, may produce its due effect , 
which indeed, I am afraid, may be almost as doubtful, 
if we consider how ineffectual were the cares and exbor 
tations, and even the daily example and high renowai, 
of the most zealous and prudent men on the life and 
conduct of their children and disciples Let us, how 
ever, hope the best rather than fear the worst, and 
believe that there never was a right thing done or a 
wise one spoken m vain, although the fruit of them 
may not spnng up in the place designated or at the 
time expected. 

Chesterfield Pray, if I am not taking too great a 
freedom, give me the outline of your plan 

Chatham Willingly, my lord , but since a greater 
man than cither of us has laid down a more com- 
prehensive one, containing all I could bnng forward, 
would It not be preferable to consult it? I differ in 
nothing from Locke, unless it be that I would rccom 
mend the lighter as well as the graver part of the 
anaent classics, and the constant practice of imitating 
them in early youth This is no change in the system, 
and no larger an addition than a woodbine to a sacred 
grove 

Chesterfield I do not admire Mr Locke 
Chatham Nor I — he is too simply grand for admira 
tion — I contemplate and revere him Equally deep and 
deary he is both philosophically and grammabcally the 
most elegant of English wnters 

Chesterfield If I expressed by any moUon of limb or 
feature my surpnse at this remark, your lordship, I hope, 
will pardon me a slight^and involuntary transgression of 
my own precept I must entreat you, before we move 
a step further in our inquiry, to inform me whether I am 
really to consider him in style the most elegant of our 
prose authors 

Chatham \ our lordship is capable of forming an 
opinion on this point certainly no less correct than 
mine. 

Chesterfield Pray assist me. 

Chatham Education and grammar arc surely the two 
driest of all subjects on which a conversation can turn , 
yet if the ground is not promiscuously sown, if what 
ought to be dear is not covered, if what ought to be 
I 14 


covered is not bare, and, above all, if the plants are 
choice ones, we may spend a few moments on it not 
unpleasantly It appears, then, to me that elegance in 
prose composition is mamly this a just admission of 
topics and of w ords , neither too many nor too few of 
either , enough of sweetness in the sound to induce us to 
enter and sit still , enough of illustration and reflection 
to change the posture of our minds when they would 
lire, and enough of sound matter in the complex to 
repay us for our attendance. I could perhaps be more 
logical m my definition and more concise , but am I at 
all erroneous ? 

Chesterfield I see not that you are 

Chatham My ear is well satisfied with Locke I find 
nothing idle or redundant in him 

Chesterfield But in the opinion of you graver men 
would not some of his principles lead too far? 

Chatham The danger is, that few will be led by 
them fir enough most who begin with him stop short, 
and, pretending to find pebbles in their shoes, throw 
themselves down upon the ground, and complain of 
their guide 

Chesterfield What, then, can be the reason why Plato, 
so much less intelligible, is so much more quoted and 
applauded ? 

Chatham The difficulties we never try are no diffi 
culties to us Those who are upon the summit of a 
mountain know in some measure its altitude, by com- 
paring It with all objects around , but those who stand 
at the bottom, and never mounted it, can compare it with 
few only, and with those imperfectly Until a short time 
ago, I could have conversed more fluently about Plato 
than I can at present , I had read all the titles to hts 
dialogues, and several scraps of commentary, these I 
have now forgotten, and am indebted to long attacks of 
the gout for what I have acquired instead 

Chesterfield A very severe schoolmaster' I hope he 
allows a long vacation 

Chatham Severe he is indeed, and although he sets 
no example of regulanty, he exacts few observances, 
and lc.aches many things Without him I should have 
had less patience, less learning less reflection, less 
leisure , in short, less of everything but of sleep 

Chesterfield Locke, from a defiaency of fancy, is not 
likely to attract so many listeners as Plato 

Chatham And yet occasionally his language is both 
metaplioncal and nch in images. In fact all our great 
philosophers have also this property in a wonderful 
degree Not to speak of the devotional, in whose 
writings one might expect it, we find it abundantly 
in Bacon, not sparingly in Hobbes, the next to him 
in range of inquiry and potency of intellect And 
what would you think, my lord, if you discovered 
m the records of Newton a sentence in the spint of 
Shakespeare ? 

Chesterfield I should look upon it as upon a wonder, 
not to say a miracle Newton, like Barrow, had no 
feeling or respect for poetry 

Chatham His words ore these *1 don’t know what 
I may seem to the world , but as to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before me.’ 

Chesterfield Surely nature, who had given him the 
volumes of her greater mystenes to unseal who had 
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1>ent 01 er him and tahcn his hand, and taught him to 
decipher the clnracters of her sacred language , ivho 
had lifted up before him her glorious veil, higher than 
e\er set for mortal, that she might impress her features 
and her fondness on his heart, threw it back whollj at 
these words, and gazed upon him \nth as much admira 
tion -IS eicr he had gazed upon her 

(From Imagvinry Coitvirsaiiotu ) 

■WUllam Penn and Ijord Peterborougla. 

Petcrlorou^h The worst objection I myself could eser 
find against the theatre is that I lose in it my original 
idea of such men as C-esar and Conolanus, and, where 
the loss affects me more deeph, of Juliet and Desde 
mona Alexander was a fool to wish for a second 
world to conquer but no man is a fool who wishes 
for the enjoyment of two — the real and the ideal nor 
IS it anything short of a misfortune, I had almost said 
of a calamity, to confound them Tins is done by the 
stage , It IS likewise done by engraiings in Iiooks, which 
ha\e a great effect in weakening the imagmation, and 
are serviceable only to those who have none, and who 
read negligently and idly I should be sorry if the 
most ingenious pnnt in the world were to cover the 
first impression left on my mind of such characters as 
Don Quixote and Sancho yet probably a very in 
different one might do it, for we cannot master oar 
fancies, nor give them at will a greater or less tenacity, 
a greater or less promptitude in coming and recumng 

You I nends arc no less adverse to representation by 
painting than by acting 

I'cnu We do not educate our youth to such profes 
sions and praclicco lliou, 1 conceive, art unconcerned 
and disinterested in this matter 

Ptlcrborcu^h Is early, but not quite I am ignorant 
of the art, and prefer that branch of it which to many 
seems the lowest, I mean portraiture. I can find 
flowers in my garden, landscapes in my rides, the 
works of saints in the Bible, of great statesmen and 
captains in the historians, and of those who wath 
equal advantages had been tlie same, in the Newgate 
Calendar The best representation of them can only 
give me a high opinion of tlie painter’s abilities fixed 
on a point of time But when I look on a family 
picture by Vandyke, when I contemplate the elegant 
and happy father m the midst of Ins blooming pro 
geny, and the partner of his fortunes and his joy 
lieside him, I am affected very differcntlv, and much 
more, lie who there stands meditating for tliem 
some delightful scheme of pleasure or aggrandisement, 
has boWLxl his head to calamity, jierhaps even to the 
block Tliose roses gathered from the parterre liehmd , 
those taper fingers negligently holding them that hair, 
the so^;ncs^ of which seems unable to support the not 
of Its ringlets, arc moved away from earth, amid the 
tears and aching hearts of the very boys and girls who 
again arc looking at me wath such unconcern. 

Taithfullest recorder of domestic bliss, perpetuator of 
youth and beauty, vanquisher of time, leading m tnumph 
the Hours and Seasons, the painter here bestows on me 
the nclicst treasures of his enchanting art 

(From Imaginary Cotr'crsaltens') 

Aspasla at the Theatre 

Ifow fortunate' to have arrived at Athens, at dawat, 
on the twelfth of Llaphebohon. On this day began the 


festivals of Bacchus, and the theatre is thrown open at 
sunrise. 

What a theatre ' 'NWiat an elevation ! What a pros- 
pect of city and port, of land -md water, of porticoes and 
temples, of men and heroes, of derai gods and gods ' 

It was indeed my wash and intention, when I left Ionia, 
to be present at the first of the Dionysiacs , but how 
rarely are wishes and intentions so accomplished, even 
when winds and waters do not interfere ' 

I will now tell you all No time was to be lost, so 1 
hastened on shore m the dress of an Athenian boy, who- 
came over with his mother from Lemnos In the giddi 
ness of youth he forgot to tell me that, not hemg yet 
eighteen years old, he could not be admitted, and he left 
me on the steps My heart sank wathin me, so many 
young men stared and whispered , yet never was stranger 
treated with more civuhty Crowded as the theatre was 
(for the tragedy had begun), every one made room for me. 
When they were seated, and I too, I looked toward the 
stage , and behold there lay before me, bat afar off, bound 
upon a rock, a more majestic form, and beanng a connte 
nance more heroic, I should rather say more divine, than 
ever my imagination had conceived I know not bow 
long it was before 1 discovered tliat as many eyes were 
directed toward me as toward the competitor of the gods. 
I was neither flattered by it not' abashed Every wish, 
hope, sigh, sensation, was successively with the cham 
pion of the human race, with his antagonist Zens, and 
his creator zEschylus. How often, O Cleone, have we 
throbbed vFith his mjunes ' how often hath his vulture 
tom our breasts ' how often have we thrown onr arms 
round each other’s neck, and half renounced the religion 
of our fathers! Even your image, inseparable at other 
times, came not across me then Prometheus stood 
between ns. He had resisted m silence and disdain the 
cmellest tortures that Almightiness could inflict and 
now arose the Nymphs of Ocean, which heaved its vast 
waves before us, and now they descended with ojien 
arms and sweet bemgn countenances, and spake with 
pity, and the insurgent heart was mollified and quelled 

(From Penclts and As/>asia ) 

The standard Life of Landor is by John Forster (a vols 1865), and 
there IS an admirable sVcich by Mr Sidnc> CoUin in the ‘English 
Men of Letters senes (1881) to him also^^e ^eltciiems from 
Lander (1883) Stephen "Wheelers Letters and Uupvbitxhtd 
vols. 1E97-99) includes a biHiographj , and 
re/crence roa> be made to Et'ans s Landor^ a Critical Study (189a) 
and to essays by Lord Honghlon, Mrs Lj-nn Linton (phrasers 
Jifayazine, July 1870), and Mr Swmbume —Landor s youngest 
brother, Robert Eyres Landor (1781-18^), studied at Oxford for 
fortj yean tiai a model clergimian in Worcestershire, but wrote 
se%‘cral tngedfea and poems, I^andors grandson A H Savage 
Landor, became hnomi as a traveller amongst the Amos of Japan, 
and in Tibet (1B93-98). 

Ert^in Atlierstonc (1788-1872') was born at 
Nottingham, and died at Bath He was a friend 
of the painter IMirtin, and vvTOte Martinesquc 
epics and romances, among them The Last Days 
of Herculaneum (1821), The Fall of Nmeveh (in 
thirty books, 1828^8), and Israel tn Egypt (1861), 
his chief poem , and the historical romances 
The Sea-Ktigs tn England (1830) and The 
Handwnttng on the Wall (1858) Though praised 
by contemporary cntics for vigour, pdwer, splendid 
diction, and truly poetical feeling, they are one and 
all completely forgotten 
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James llciirj Lcisli Ilun(. poet and 
cssajist, born ni Southjintc in Midtllc’iex, 
19111 Octolicr 1784 Ihs fntber, -i West Indnn, 
uho at the unit of the \incnnn unr c-ipouictl 
the Bntiih interest i\uh “lo much ivannih tint 
he had to leave the Mew World and seek a 
•subsistence in the Old, took orders in the 
Church of England, and was for <oint unit 
tutor to the nephew of I ord Chandos, near 
Southgate His son— named after mother pupil, 
Mr Leigh— wns educated at Chnst's Hospital till 
his fifteenth vear *1 was then’ ht •■ijs, ‘f,rst 
deputv Grecian and had the honour of going ' 
out of the «chool m the same rank, at the s-\mc ) 
age, ard for the same reason as inv fritnd ' 
Charles Lamb TIil reason was that 1 hcsi 1 
tiled in mv sjiccch It was understood that 1 j 
Grecian was bound to deliver a public speech 
Ircforc he left school, and to go into the Church 
afterwards, and as 1 could do ncithir of tlic>sc 
things, 1 Grecian 1 could not be' 1 cigli w is 
then a poet, and his father inlk'ctcd liis verges, 
and published them with a lar„c h't of sub 
scnticrs under llic appropnaic title of Jif t inihi 
in lEoi He has himself dcscrilicd this volume 
as a heap of imitations, some of tin in clever 
enough for a south of sivteen, hut ibsriiuteij 
worthless in cverj other rcsjicct In iboj his 
brother John started a paper called Fhf Actx, 
•and the poet went to live with him and write 
the thaatnea! ctalieisms m it. llirec vears after 
awards ihcj cstahlishcd Tn( Flxav a weeklv 
journal condiiried with great ahiht) Ilien, as 
throughou. his life. Hunt wns a stout Kadicil, 
Init unfortunaicl) he ventured <uinc violent 
strictures on the Prince Ec^cni, tenning him 
‘a fat Adonis of fift^,’ waih other jicrsonabtn s, 
and he v as sentenced to two jenrs’ inifinson 
menl in 1BI5. His captivitv w is not vvuliout 
Its bright side Ho had much of the putilic 
syinpatln, and liis friends — Hymn md Moore 
imong them — were attentive in their visits 
fine of his two rooms on the 'ground flo<ir' 
he converted into .a picturesque md poetical 
Mudv ‘I papered the vv.alls with i trellis of 
roses , I had the eciling coloured w ith < louds 
and sky, the barred windows were screened 
wath Venetian blinds , and when ni> bool ca'-cs 
were set up, with Uieir busts and flowers, and 
a pianoforte made its appc.arincc, perhaps Uicrc 
was not a handsomer room on that side the 
water I took a pleasure, when a stranger 
knocl cd at the door, to see him come in and 
stare about him The surprise on issuing from 
the Borough, and passing through the avenues 
of a jail, was dramatic. Charles Iminb declared 
tlicre was no other such room except in a fair) 
talc But I had another surprise, which was a 
garden There was a little yard outside railed 
off from another belonging to the neighbouring 
ward This yard I shut in vvath green palings, 
adorned it with a trellis, bordered it vvaib a 


thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even 
contnved to have a grass-plot The earth I 
fillctl with flowers and young trees Ihcre w is 
an apple tree from which we managed to get 
a pudding the second year As to my flowers, 
tlicv were allowed to be perfect A jioct from 
Derbyshire [Mr Moore] told me be had seen 
no such heart's-ense I bought the Parna^o 
Ualuttw while in pnson, and used often to think 
of a passage in it, while looking at tins ninii iture 
piece of liorticiilturc 

Mio jMCuol nrlo, 

A me sei vigiu, e cimi>o, e scUa, c prato — IKt til 
My little garden. 

To me tliou’tt vinevard, field, and wood, and meadow. 
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Here I wrote md read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning In autumn my trellises were 
hung wath scarlet runners, which added to the 
flowery iincstmcnt I used to shut my eyes in 
my arm chair, and affect to think myself hundreds 
of miles off But my tnumph was in issuing forth 
of a morning A wicket out of the garden led into 
the large one belonging to the prison Tlic latter 
was only for vegetables, but it contained a cherry- 
tree, which I twice saw in blossom ’ 

The poet was not so well fitted to battle with 
the world or apply himself to worldly business 
as to dress Ins garden and nurse poetical fancies 
He fell into diflicuUics, from which be was never 
aftenvards wholly free His habits were careless 
and unbusincss like , he was too facile a borrow ci. 
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and there can be no doubt, in spite df Dickens’s 
denials, that he is the original of Harold Skim- 
pole in Bleak House He himself confessed that 
he never knew the multiplication table. On leav- 
ing pnson he published his Story of Rtmtni (1816), 
the tale of Paolo and Francesca in verse, after- 
wards altered, but without improvement He set 
up a little vveekl> paper, The Indicator (1819-21), 
on the plan of the penodical essajists, which was 
well received He also gave to the world two 
small volumes of poetry, The Feast of the Poets 
(1814) and Foliage (i8i8) In 1822 he went to 
Italy with his vnfe and seven children to reside 
with Lord Byron, and to establish The Liberal, 
a quarterly review containing a crude and vaolent 
melange of poetry and politics, both m the extreme 
of liberalism This connection proved a failure. 
Shelley, on whose advice he had gone out, was 
drowned soon after his amval, and Hunt was one 
of those present at his cremation The Liberal 
did not sell — it ran through only four numbers 
(1822-23), Byron’s titled and aristocratic fnends 
cried out against so plebeian a partnership , and 
Hunt found that ‘my noble friend,’ to whom he 
was indebted in a pecuniary sense, was cold, 
sarcastic, and worldly-minded Unluckily Hunt, 
after his return to England m 1825, published 
J^rd Byron and Some of his Contemporaries 
(1828), in which his disappointment found vent, 
and this was construed into ingratitude His 
life for the neirt twenty years was spent m 
prccanous journalism, the profits of which did 
not always avail to keep the bailiffs out of the 
house Several weekly penodicals which he 
edited — The Companion (1828), the Chat of the 
Week (1830), The Tatler (1830-32), and Leigh 
Hunt's London foiirnal (1834-35) — had but an 
evanescent success The last of these, perhaps 
the most charactenstic and popular of them 
all, obtained at the time the generous praise 
of Dr Robert Chambers, who addressed to Hunt 
a congratulatory letter extolling bis ‘kind nature,’ 
and describing him as ‘the fnend of all man- 
kind.’ In 1835 Hunt produced and dedicated 
to Lord Brougham his anCi-w'ar poem of Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen, which was followed in 
1840 by a drama entitled A Legend of Florence, 
and in 1842 by a narrative poem, The Palfrey 
Through Macaulay’s influence he became a con 
tnbutor to the Edinburgh Review, whose editor, 
however, the ponderous Maevey Napier, objected 
to the chattincss of his style, and offended him 
by asking for something ‘ gentleman-like ’ from his 
pen The chief of Hunt’s many later works were 
Sir Ralph Eshei, a novel (1832) , Biographical 
and Critical Notices of Wycheiley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Parquhar (1840), which gave the 
occasion of Macaulay’s well-knowai essay , the 
interesting Autobiography (1850) , and The Old 
Court Suburb (1855), a delightful sketch of 
Kensington, where he lived from 1840 to 1850 
For ten years before his death on 28th August 


1859 the pecuniary distresses so disagreeably 
described by Carlyle had been at least ille- 
viated by pensions from the Shelley family and 
the Civ il List 

Leigh Hunt’s great and unrealised ambition was 
to be a poet His most elaborate effort in verse, 
the Storj of Rtmini, shows him utterly inadequate 
to the treatment of a noble and passionate theme, 
and justifies to some extent the attacks of the 
Blackwood critics and other Tory reviewers, who 
so mercilessly ndiculed the faults in taste com- 
mitted by the ‘Cockney poet’ Hunt has no 
dignity and often very little delicacy as a poet, 
but his verses as a rule show good spints, good 
humour, and a lively if rather too luxurious 
fancy It is as an essaynst and cntic, however, 
that he is read and gratefully remembered The 
papers in the Indicator and Companion show, of 
course, nothing to be compared w ith the rare and 
poignant genius of Lamb or the keen and brusque 
vrnlity of Hazlitt, but their familiar bonhomie and 
mild enthusiasm give them an individuality and a 
humbler charm of their own As a critic, again, 
while neither luminous nor penetrative. Hunt has 
the ment of genuine and zestful appreciativeness 
and of a saving catholicity of taste. Despite the 
frequent tnvrality of his egotistic prattle, his honest 
love of literature becomes contagious, and of few 
antics can it be said that their books have done 
so much as the Indicator and Companion, the 
volumes on Imagination and Fancy and Wit 
and Humour, and the Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla to spread a love and an understanding 
of good poetry 

May Morning at Bavenna. 

The sun is up, and ’tis a mom of May, 

Round old Ravenna’s clear shewn towers and bay, 

A mom, the lovehest which the year has seen, 
l^ist of the spnng, yet fresh with all its green , 

For a warm eve, and gentle rams at night. 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light. 

And there ’s a crystal clearness all about , 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out , 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze , 

The smoke goes danang from the cottage trees , 

And when yon listen, you may hear a cod ' 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil , 

And all the scene, in short — sky, earth, and sea — 
Breathes hke a bright eyed face, that laughs out openly 
’Tis nature, full of spints, waked and spnnging 
The birds to the delicious time are singing. 

Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 

MHiere the light woods go seaw ard from the town , 
While happy faces, stnking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen , 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattered light. 

Come gleaming up, tme to the wished for day. 

And chase the whisthng bnne, and swnrl into the bay 
Already in the streets the stir grows loud. 

Of expectation and a bustling crowd. 

Mlth feet and voice the gathenng hum contends. 

The deep talk heaves, the ready laugh ascends , 
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Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 

And shouts from mere exuberance of delight , 

And armed bands, making important ^say, 

Gallant and grave, the lords of hohdaj. 

And nodding neighbours, greeting as they run. 
And pilgrims, chanting in the morning sun 

(From Rtinini) 

To T li. Hm six years old, during- a Sickness 
Sleep breilhcs at last from out thee, 

Mj little patient boy , 

And balmj rest about thee 
Smooths off the daj s annoy 
I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways , 

Yet almost wash, w ith sudden shnnk, 

That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meeknes-,. 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid , 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears. 

These, these arc the things that may demand 
Dread memones for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, scserc ones, 

I will not think of now , 

And calmly ’midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow , 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness — 

The tears are in their bed 

Ah ' first bom of thy mother. 

When life and hope were new, 

Kind play mate of thy brother. 

Thy sister, father, too , 

My light, where'er I go. 

My bird when pnson bound. 

My hand in hand companion — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round 

To say ‘He has departed ’ — 

‘ His voice ’ — ‘ his face is gone ’ — ‘ is gone , ’ 
To feel impatient hearted. 

Yet feel we must bear on , 

Ah ! I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe. 

Unless I felt tins sleep ensure 
That it will not be so' 

Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping ' 

This Silence too the while — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear. 

Like parUng wings of seraphim. 

Who say, ‘ We ’ve finished here ’ 

To the Graashopper and the Cricket 
Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that ’s heard amidst the lazy noon. 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass , 


And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your tncksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass , 

0 sweet and tiny cousins, that belong. 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 

Both have your sunshine , both, though small, are strong 
At your clear hearts , and both seem given to earth 
To nng in thoughtful cars this natural song — 

Indoors and out, summer and winter. Mirth. 

Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 

Abou Ben Adhem — may his tnbe increase 1 — 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 

Making It rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel waiting in a book of gold 
rxceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the prc.sence in the room he said 
‘ What w ntest thou ? ’ The vasion raisctl its head. 

And with a look made of all sweet accord. 

Answered ‘The names of those who love the Lord ’ 
‘And IS mine one?’ said Abou ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still , and said ‘ I pray thee, then, 

Wnte me as one that loves his fellow men ’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest. 
And lo 1 Ben Adhem’s name Ie<l all the rest 

My Books 

bitting last winter, among my books, and walled round 
with all the comfort and protection which they and my 
fireside could afford me — to wit, a table of high piled 
books at my back, my writing desk on one side of me, 
some shelves on the other, and the feeling of the warm 
fire at my feet — I licgan lo consider how I loved the 
authors of those liooks how I loved them, too, not only 
for the imaginative pleasures they afforded me, but for 
their making me love the very books themselves, and 
ticlight to be in contact with them I looked sideways 
at my Spenser, my TTieocntiis, and my Arabian Nt!;hls , 
then above them at my Italian poets, then behind me 
at my Dr^ den and Pope, my romances, and my Boccaccio, 
then on my left side at my Chaucer, who lay on a wnting- 
dcsk , and thought how natural it was in C L. to give a 
kiss to an old folio, as I once saw him do to Chapman'' s 
Ilomet At the same time I wondered how he could sit 
in that front room of his with nothing but a few unfeeling 
tables and chairs, or at best a few engravings in tnm 
frames, instead of putting a couple of arm chairs into 
the liack room with the books m it, where there is but 
one window Would I were there, with both the chairs 
properly filled, and one or two more besides ! ‘ We had 

talk, sir,’ — the only talk capable of making one forget 
the books 

I entrench myself m my books equally against sorrow 
and tlie weather If the wind comes through a passage, 

1 look about to see how I can fence it off by a better 
disposition of my movables, if a melancholy thought 
IS importunate, I give another glance at my Spenser 
AVhen I speak of being in contact with my books, I 
mean it literally I like to lean my head against them 
Living in a southern climate, though in a part sufficiently 
northern to feel the winter, I was obliged, diinng that 
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. bcv 1 thmlw 1 shouki feel still more titslmil m Fnncc, 

, in ’•jiiit the Iwncvolcnce of the servitors, and the 
^ "cn.roj profusion of ]«;n ink, md paper I should 
1 feci ns if I ntre doin" nothing hut inltrclnnging 
j wh ]>oluc ^\niLr. 

^ Li* ;ch Her t life k btvl Tt\l in Kit ovm ^utc^K^rnfhy (nen 
[ txL by J K-ti x^Co antniaieJ cd b) Inppcn, i^«) "ind m Ihr 
ir'To^ApV Irj Mr Co'mo MooVhou*«c m the ‘Great Wntert* 
(iSjj) aud b) ^ti brimlr) Johnton Hit bibliopr'p^r 

it etJiai <tivel> trc-Jle-l in the cUloratc 1 ti* cf ihe U of 

It // jjt*i //ir- tf/ iKi/ Ifunt uompHctl b> Alexander Irclnml 

in I'oH while »<lcctiont ftoin Ins Ccrrfs/cr {{fucr were published 
b> luv s n Ihcniitnu Hunt, in if63 Hit poetical worLt were 
tcllecicd b> Mo\cm in I'Si and a selection appears in the tenet 
of *CaiticTbur> P -ei^, Mnny of hit prose wntinct, including 
the di/ iccrtfhy were reprinted in a coni cnicol series of scion 
rr’ufnct b> Mrs ti Smith h IJcr Co Put there nre man> telcc 
liont from the ptoie workt more or lest comprehensive 

. Thomas Ltne Tcatock (1785-1866), satirist, 
was born at Wcj mouth, the onlj child of a London 
I pi iss merchant, who dial three )cars aftenvards 
Ills l)o>hood was passed at Chcrisei,and for six 
and a half jears he went to a pnvatt school on 
Lnglefield Green , hut from thirteen he was self- 
educated, growing up an accomplished scholar 
rile ehief events of his uneventful life were the 
loss of his first love (i 8 o 3 ), his under sccrctarv shiji 
' to Sir Home I’opham then commanding the fleet 
1 before Flushing (.1608-9) . l''i» close fnendshi]) with 
ShelleVjWliom he first met in W lies in 1812, dunng 
! one ofhis man> walking tours , his cmplo} ment from 
1 181910 1850 m the oiTice of the l!last India Com 
' panv as clerk, correspondent, md chief examiner , 

' ins rciinng with a pension of ^(1333 , his marriage 
, in 1820 to the ‘Buaut-j of Carnarvonshire,’ who 
iKirc him one son and three daughters, and died 
! in 1852 nfier iwcnt) six je irs of ill health , md the 
1 important part he Iwrc in the introduriion of iron 
i sie-ainships to F-astern waters (1832-40) In 1823 
i he h id t ikcn a louagt for his mother at Ilalliford 
I on tlie riiainc’;, and here he himself tiled, igcd 
eighix His htcrarj iclivit) extended over more 
, than half a centurj Of Ins half dozen booklets of 
xcTse, published between if-lo4 and I837, the best, 
li! ododiXphne, offers noibmg so good is some of the 
ga> Kiacs scattered througliout his seven ‘novels’ 

1 — •//rioi'/wip //(i// (181O), l/r/zzioi/zr/ (1817;, yV/ip 7 / 
trarf ( t8i8 , its hero is Shellej),il/rtof ilfartait 
I (if 22 \ /Ae Misfortunes of Elphtu Ciotchet 

' Cij/A ft83t; md 6;^// Cru;/!,, (1860J And these 
I ‘novel'’ ire interesimg cliieflv as a stud) of 
deinctcr— ihc author’s own, in fhomas Love 
1 l*tuf>ck a kalK-laisi m pagan of the eighteenth 
wmurx, Cf,oti'Uc protean, we have the Alpha and 
Onu-g 1 of Ills writings These mirror his hi ings 
— for nau!ri,inu'-ir, the classics, madciri, and grxKt 
Itvin^ gtneralK , and Ins stronger, if exaggerated 
dt'hl f X— for field sjMvrts, tobareo, rcxiivvs, pohtiral 
iv/iroTi), all things Sro'ch and Aniencan, md 
I a'tne altfo' Lo'al Brougham 'FliC) [cue on one 
ih' in prc"toa tint the little he did not know vv is 
to hi m nd no xorli Inowtng', that Iwrause 
It had no 1)1 ea at a univcrs t> md was no' 
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religious, therefore Oxbndge and heaven m ere out- 
side of his universe and irrelevant to it. They 
may still find admirers m the cultured few, but 
the steely wit and erudition of their dialogues 
can never touch the great heart of the people 
They are — tnte though it sounds — ‘ caviare to the 
jfeneral ’ 

The Wap-songr of Dinas Vawr 
The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter , 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
‘ To carry off the latter 

We made an expedition , 

We met an host and quelled it , 

’ We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it 

On Dyfed’s nchest vall^, 

Where herds of kine were brou sing, 

We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing 
Fierce vv amors rushed to meet us , 

We met them, and o’erthrew them 
They struggled hard to beat us , 

But we conquered them, and sleu them 

As ve drove our pnze at leisure, 

The king marched forth to catch us , 

His rage surpassed all measure. 

But his people could not match us 
He fled to his hall pillars , 

And, ere our force we led off. 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

While others cut his head off 

We there, m stnfe bewaldenng. 

Spilt hlood enough to swim in 
We orphaned many children. 

And vndowed many women 
The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foenien , 

The heroes and the cravens. 

The spearmen and the bow men 

We brought away from battle. 

And much their land bemoaned them, 

Two thousand head of cattle. 

And the head of him who owned them 
Ednyfcd, King of Dyfcd, 

His head was borne before us , 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts. 

And his overthrow , our chorus 

(From Tke Misfortunes of Elphm ) 

Ijands cape-gardening' 

Mr ^tilcslone Tins, jou perceive, is the natural state 
of one part of the grounds Here is a wood, never 
yet touched by the finger of taste thick, intricate, and 
gloomy Here is a little stream, dashing from stone to 
stone, and overshadow cd vv ith these untnmmcd boughs 
iTiss Tenontia The sweet romantic spot 1 How beau 
tifully the birds must sing there on a summer evening I 
Miss Grazwsa. Dear sister ' how can you endure the 
horrid thicket? 

Mr Milestone You^ arc nght, Miss Graziosa your 
taste is correct — perfectly cn ri^le Now, here is the 
same place corrected — tnmmcd — polished — decorated — 
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adorned Here sweepis a plantation, in that beautiful 
regular curve thdre winds a gravel vvnlk here arc parts 
of the old wood, left in these majestic circular clumps, dis 
posed at equal distances with wonderful symmetry there 
are some single shrubs scattered m elegant profusion here 
a Portugal laurel, there a jumper, here a laurustinus, 
there a spruce fir , here a larch, there a lilac , here a 
rhododendron, there an arbutus The stream, you see, 
IS become a canal the banks are perfectly smooth and 
green, sloping to the water’s edge and there is Lord 
Littlebrain, rowing in an elegant boat 
Squire Headlong Magical, faith ' 

Ml Milestone Here is another part of the grounds in 
Its natural state Here is a large rock, wath the moun 
tain ash rooted in its fissures, overgrown, as you see. 
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with ivy and moss , and from this part of it bursts a 
little fountain, that runs bubbling dowai its rugged iides 
Miss Tenontia O how beautiful ' How I should love 
the melody of that miniature cascade I 
Afr Afilestone Beautiful, Miss Tenonna. Hideous. 
Base, common, and popular Such a thing as you may 
see anywhere, in wild and mountainous districts Now, 
observe the metamorphosis Here is the same rock, ait 
into the shape of a giant In one hand he holds a horn, 
through which that little fountain is thrown to a prodigious 
elevation In the other is a ponderous stone, so exactly 
balanced as to be apparently readv to fall on the head of 
any person who may happen to be beneath and there is 
Lonl Littlebrain walking under it 

Squire Hcadlonq Miraculous, by Jilahomet ' 

Air Afilestone Phis is the summit of a hill, covered, as 
you perceive, with wood, and wath those mossy stones 
scattered at random under the trees 
Aliss Tenonna WTiat a delightful spot to read in on a 




p^vtcr 11c luj'Js !i» doOTin on ovur the forest, and ite 
h'jTTcd mjlu tide of ct>iicn-dcer, and its snmish multi 
tndc O' p"3<amn of add boars, bt right of eonqueit 
-j' 1 force o’’ arm- He levies contributions arnong them 
b;. the free con ent of his nrehers their virtual represen 
t'>'ircs If ihev '.hould find a voice to complain that vve 
I arc “ tyran s and usurpers, to kill and cook them up in 
1 their assigncil and nlivc dwelling place,’ we should 
i-os cons ncmglv admonish them, with point of arrow, 
' tha’ Ihev liavc no hing to do walh our laws but to obey 
I ilicm- Is It not written that the fat nl>s of the herd 
' shall lie fcl njion bv the miglilj in the land? And have 
ro' ihcv, withal, m> bits mg’ — mj onliodos, canonical, 
and arcbicpiseopal ble sing? Do I not give thanks 
wh'n the) art wtll roasted and smoking under mv 
lurt-’ What title lead \\ illiara of ^<ormandy to Lngland 
I tliat Kobtn of I-ocksk) has not to merry Sherwood? 

William fought for his claim So does Robin With 
I whom lioth? With anv that would or wall dispute it 
William raisctl contribulions. So does Robin From 
I whom Ix) h ’ from a!) that ibej could or can make pay 
* them Why did any pay them to William? WHiv do 
anv pav them to Rohm? for the same reason to lioth 
— limmusc they could no* or cannot help it They differ, 
indeed, in this, that W illiani look from the poor and 
gave to the ndi, and Robin takes from the rich and 
gives to the jioor and therein is Robin illegitimate, 
tbough in all else he is true prince Scarlet and John, 
arc they not peers of the forc't ? — lords temporal 
•shcrvool’ And am not I lord spiritual? Am I not 
' archbishop? Am I not Pope’ Do I not consecrate 
j their lanner and absolve their sms? Arc not they State, 
and am not 1 Clmicli? Arc not they State monarchical, 
and am not I Church militant ? Do T not cacommuiii 
call our cncniics from venison and hrawn, and, by’r 
Ijvdv ' when nccil calls, beat them down under my feel ? 
I Tlic ktatc levies tax, and tlm Church levies tithe 1 ven 
j so do we. Miss' — we lake all at once What then? 
It IS tax by redemp ion, and tithe by commutation 
Vour William and Richard can cut and come again, 
bul our Rohm deals with slippery Subject that come 
no twice to his tvehoquer Wh.at need we, then, to 
cimvliiutc a cnuit, except a fool and a laureate? I'nr 
’ lie f>nl his only nsc is to make fil'c Jnavc* merry by 
{ art ami tc at; true men, and arc merry by nature. 
1 or the laureate, his only olfitc is to find Virtues in those 
who have none, and to drink sjcV for Ins jnins. We 
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winter Scenery Wntorftilla In Froot. 

I wish I could find lin(;ua{'e siifTicicntly powerful to 
crrfi\c> to you tin iden of the Eobhme impnificcnce of the 
■wtttcrfalh in llie frost, when the old, oicrhinging oahs 
are hjianglcd with icicles, the rocks Ehcclctl wiOi frozen 
ffnm, formed h) the fl>mK spray, and the wntcr that 
oores from their sides congenial into inniiincnblc pilhn. 
of crjslnL Everj stison Ins its clnmn llic piclur 
esque tourists — those birds of summer — see not Inlf the 
Ixtaulics of nature. (From /r//rr »«///« i* Haf«) 

Truth to Nature oseentlal In Poetry 
Aftss JUx Tew may pcrcciic m inaecurac>, hut to 
those svho do, it causes a great diminution, if not a 
total destruction, of pleasure in perusal Shakcspuarc 
ncacr makes a flower blossom out of season I Words 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey arc true to nature in 
this nnd in all other rcsjiects, eecn in their wildest 
imaginings 

/ 7 ;r Kr Dr ODmutu \ et here is a combination, by 
one of our greatest poets, of flowers tliat ncser blossom 
in the same season 

’firing the rathe pnmro^c that forsaken dies, 
llic tufted crow toe and jiale jessamine, 

Tlic white pink, and the pansj freaked with jet, 

Tfic glowing \iolcl, 

The musk rose, and the well attired woodbine. 

With eowslipi wan that hang the iicnsisc head, 

And eset) flower that vad cmhroideay wears 
Bid amaranthus all his licaut) shal. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To deck the laureate hearse wficrc Ljcid lies.’ 

(Miltok s I ynJtt ) 

And at the same time he plucks the bemes of the nijrtlc 
ntid the wy 

Afist lltx Very beJiiliful, if not true to Lnglish 
seasons, bat Milton might base thought himself jueu 
ficd in malmgthis comhination in Arcadia Geiierallj, 
he IS stnctly accurate, to a digrcc that is m itself a 
lii-aut) For instance, in his addre-Si to the mghtin 
gale 

‘TIh'c, chauntre-ss, oft the woods among, 

I woo, to hc,ar th) tsxnsong, 

And miismgthce, I walk unseen 
On the dry •smooth shasen green ’ 

The song of the nightingale ceases alKJiit the lime that 
tin trass IS mown 

rhr Kr' Dr O/sr sir: Tlie old Ctiaark jioriry 
nUs'as true to nature and will l»car any ilcgrec of 
critical analysis, I must s.a\ I lal c no pleasure in 
poetry till! will not 

Afr t/k. /I'me'.f/rtV No poetra is truer to nature than 
Hums, nnd no one ic-s so than Morire. His imagers i-. 
almost alwasw false Here ii n higldv npplaiidal s in-a 
and sere taking at lust sight 

‘The nlglmhw of heasen, though in 'ile-nce it weeps, 
*>11111 brighten with \eidurr the >i>'l whe''c he sleeps 
And the tear that we ehal, tho igh in »-cret it rnlh 
Shall long keep his inrniors green in oar joals.’ 

1’ il it wdl me* Iwar anaU^ ' The dm 5 the canm of 
the s«d ire, lint tin tear 1 not t’ can e of t'lc tnem >ry 
tlw tn-mara if the C-aaec o'" the tear 

A’” Dr 0’'r’-r n Th re are inaeveracice in w 
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offensive to mi than c\en fabc imagery Here is or- 
bi a song which I base often hcanl with displeasyn 
\ young man goes nji a moiin’ain, nml as fio } i-r 
higher an 1 hi,>licr he trp<-il< J^erhs r' but rr rlii,r 
IS only taller in the compatison of things on a common 
basis, not higher ns a dctache'l object in the nir JacJ 's 
I lean stall was rxfdstor the higher it grew, hut Jack 
himself was no more reUus nt the lop than Im had Ii-cn 
at the Iwtiom 

Afr Afac Dortva^ate J nm nfraid, doctor, if you look 
for profound knowlalgcin popular poetry, sou will oflin 
lie disappointed 

T he Dev Dr Opimnsss I do not lo-ik for profo Uid 
knowlalgc, but I do cx]x,ct that poets should und« 
stand what they talk of Bums was not n scholar, hut 
he wa.s always master of his subject All the scliolar- 
ship in the world would not base prodocal ' Tam o' 
Shantcr,’ hut m the whole of that poem there i. not a 
false image or a misused wonl \Miai do you supjiose 
these linu: represent ? — 

‘I turning saw, throned on a flowery nsL, 

One sitting on a enmson scarf uiirollal — 

A queen with swarthy chicks ami liold black eyes, 
Brow bound with burning gold 

(Inssvsos •> [irfspt ef Fair tl rmra ) 

Afr Mar Herra-vdate I should talc it to lie a dc 
scnption of the Queen of Hamlio 

J be Rr Dr Opimiass Vet thus one of our miwt 
popular jioets descnlics Cleopatra, and one of our liio t 
popular artists has illustrated the description by a 
portrait of a hideous grinning Ftliiop' Moore led tin. 
way to this perscision by demonstrating that the 1 .'yji* 
tian women must lm\c Ken Kaiititiil K-caitsc llics wtis 
‘the countrywomen of Cleopatra ’ Here we have a vor 
of counter rh monstrallon that Cleopatra mu*t base Ctn 
a fnght hccniisc she was tlic coanirywomnn of the 1 gyqi 
tiaiis Hut Cleopatra was a (iRck, tlic daughter of 
I’tokmy Aulcics and a lady of Fontus Tlie rtolcmiiv 
wire Greeks, and wliocserwill lool at their geiualiMW, 
their coins, and their malals will see how catefidU 
they kept their pure hi 00 I uncontaminatai by African 
intcrmivliire Thml of this descrip’ioii and this picture 
appheul to one who, Dio says — and all antiquity coafiim 
him — was 'the mot sujierlaliscly Kauliful of wot. eu, 
splendid to sec nnd delightful to hear I o' she wje 
emmcnlls accompli bed , she sjvikc many laoi \ ages 
with grace and faciUts Her mini w-as ns wanlcrftl 
as her liersonal KiuU G ^HCranrr) 

Tho SlooptntT Vonua 

The hr Dr h h 't 11 e i little nlaln ter tmur 00 
the mantcljiicce, Mr kroiclut and ihieu lai.'e f , mt-i to 
the niches — mas 1 tale the liKals to ask you v\l.at lh*s 
arc iiitendesl to rejux cn ' 

Mr CrD het \ en is sir mthm innif, or J js' 

\ enus 

Jft I r Dr I 'll ' Mav 1 a'k s «!. sir whs ihes 
arc there ? 

Mr Ct htt To K' K'd cd a', s r j_ ' to Jie I'so’ r } 
at the reason fir irs • t' mg' in a rer’lrman 1 >-* 
Ki-j in It at _11 f:OTS tl e j aper < u t' > seal’s 'n 1 1 ’ i- 
dnj>ers of i! r cur's r’ csrn In t! e Kmk' in (I - Id -a s 
of as*- ell ’he 1 lOi' O' -cm si p it U tK S] jVSTs < f t' - 
K-'-k 

The Rr- Dr f,'t 


Vir" 11 r Of Ai ,"r 
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any other ■Vthenian name of the same sort of person you 
like 

The Rev Dr Follwt! I do not like the sort of person 
at all the sort of person I like, as I hate already im 
phed, IS a modest woman, it ho stays at home and looks 
after her husband’s dinner 

Mr Crotchet Well, sir, that uas not the taste of the 
Athenians They preferred the society of women who 
-would not have made any scruple about sitting as models 
to Praiuteles , as you know, sir, very modest women m 
Italy did to Canow one of whom, an Italian countess, 
Iieing asked by an English lady, ‘ How she could bear 
tt?’ answered, ‘Very well , there was a good fire in the 
room ’ ' 

Thu Rev Dr Folhott Sir, the Enghsh lady should 
have asked how the Italian lady’s husband could bear it 
The phials of my wrath would overflow if poor dear 

hirs Folhott Sir, in return for your story, I will tell 

you a story of my ancestor, Gilbert Folhott The devil 
haunted him, as he did Saint Francis, in the likeness of 
a beautiful damsel , but all he could get from the exem 
plary Gilbert was an admonition to w ear a stomacher and 
long petticoats 

Mr Crotchet Sir, your story makes for my side of the 
■question. It proves that the devil, in the likeness of a 
fan damsel, with short petticoats and no stomacher, was 
almost too ranch for Gilbert Folhott The force of the 
spell -was m the drapery 

The Rev Dr Folhott Bless my soul, sir ! 

Mr Crotchet Gi\e me leave, sir Diderot 

The Reo Dr Folhott, Who was he, sir? 

Mr Crotchet Who was he, sir? The sublime philoso 
pher, the father of the encyclopaxiia, of all the encyclo' 
pashas that have ever been pnnted 

The Rev Dr Folhott Bless me, sir, a temble 
progeny ! they belong to the tribe of Inatbi 

Mr Crotchet The great philosopher, Diderot 

The Rev Dr Folhott Sir, Diderot is not a man after 
my heart Keep to the Greeks, if you please , albeit this 
Sleeping Venus is not an antique, 

Mr Crotchet Well, sir, the Greeks why do w e call the 
Elgin marbles inestimable? Simply because they are 
true to nature. And why are they so supenor in that point 
to all modem works, with all our greater knowledge of 
aiuitomy? Why, sir, but because the Greeks, having no 
■cant, had better opportunities of studying models? 

The Rrj Dr Folhott Sir, I deny our greater know- 
ledge of anatomy But I shall take the hberty to 
employ, on this occasion, the argumetitum ad homtnem 
Would you have allowed I^Iiss Crotchet to sit for a model 
to Canova? 

Mr Crotchtt Yes, sir 

‘God bless my soul, sir’’ c-vclaimed the Reverend 
Dr Folhott, throwing himself back into a chair and 
flinging up his heels, with the premeditated design of 


giving emphasis to his exclamation , but, by miscalculnt 
ing his impetus, he overbalanced his chair, and laid 
himself on the carpet m a nght angle, of which his back 


w as the base 


(From Crotchet Castle) 


See Sir Henry Cole s collected edition of Peacocl. s works with a 
preface by Lord Houghton and a Memoir by his granddaughter 
(3 V0I5 1875) , Dr R Garnett % edition (10 vols. 1891-93) , also an 
article by Spedding in the Edtaiurgh Review for July 1875, and 
essaj-a by Mr Gos« (Ward s Eugiteh Poets, and cd 1883X Professor 
Saintsbnry (Essays, 1890), and Mr R. H. Stoddard (Under iite 
Evening Lamp, 189a) 
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Sydney Smith (1771-1845), one of the most 
witty, popular, and influential writers of his age, 
was bom at Woodford in Essex, 3rd June. He 
was one of the three sons of an eccentnc and 
improvident gentleman, who out of the wreck of his 
fortune was able to give his family a good education 
The opinion that men of genius more generally 
mhent their intellectual eminence from the mother 
than the father is illustrated by this remarkable 
family , for the motlier, Maria Oher, the daughter of 
a French emigrant, was a woman of strong sense, 
energy of character, and constitutional vivacity or 
gaiety The eldest son, Robert — best known by 
his Eton nickname of Bobus—was distinguished 
as a classical scholar, and adopted the profession 
of the law , Courtenay, the youngest, went to India, 
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and acquired great wealth and reputation as a 
judge and an Oriental scholar After five y^ears 
at Southampton, m 1782 Sydney was sent to 
Winchester, where he rose to be captain of the 
school, and whence, having first spent six months 
at Mont Vilhers in Normandy, in 1789 he pro 
ceeded to New College, Oxford There he gained 
a fellowship, but of only £100 per annum, and 
was cast upon his owm resources He obtained 
in 1794 a curacy m a small village in the midst 
of Salisbury Plain The squire of the parish, Mr 
Beach, four years afterwards engaged him as tutor 
to his eldest son, and it was arranged that tutor 
and pupil should proceed to Weimar They set 
out , but ‘ before w e could get there, says Sydney 
Smith, ‘ Germany became the seat of war, and m 
stress of politics we put into Edinburgh, where I 
remained five y ears ’ He preached occasionally 
at an Episcopal chapel there. After two years’ 
residence in Edmburgn, he returned to England 
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to tnarry at Cheam a Miss Pybus, daughter of 
a deceased banker The bnde’s brother, one of 
Pitt’s Lords of the Admiralty, ^vas highly incensed 
at the marnage of his sister wth a decided Whig 
without fortune, and the prospects of the young 
pair were far from brilliant But the wife had a 
small fortune of her ow-n, and she realised ;^5oo 
by the sale of a necklace her mother had given 
her The Wiltshire squire added j^7So for Sydney’s 
care of his son, and thus the sordid ills of poverty 
were averted Literature also furnished an addi- 
tional resource. The Edinburgh Revievi was 
started in 1803, and it was Sydney Smith who 
was the onginal projector 

‘Tlie principles of the French Revolution,’ he 
says, ‘were then fully afloat, and it is impossible 
to conceive a more violent and agitated state of 
soaety Among the first persons uith whom 
I became acquainted were Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray — ^late Lord Advocate for Scotland — and 
Lord Brougham , all of them maintaining opinions 
upon political subjects a little too liberal for the 
dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island One 
day we happened to meet m the eighth or ninth 
story or flat in Buccleuch Place, the elevated resi- 
dence of the then Mr Jeffrey I proposed that 
we should set up a Review, this was acceded to 
with acclamation I was appointed editor, and 
remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit the 
first number of the Edinburgh Revmv The 
motto I proposed for the Review was, Tentu 
inusam mediiamur avena — “ We cultivate literature 
upon a little oatmeal ” But this was too near the 
truth to be admitted, and so we took our present 
grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of 
us had, I am sure, ever read a single line , and so 
began what has since turned out to be a very im- 
portant and able journal When 1 left Edinburgh 
It fell into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and 
Lord Brougham, and reached the highest point of 
populanty and success ’ 

A not unimportant feature in the scheme was 
that the writers were to receive for their contribu- 
tions ten guineas a sheet of sixteen pnnted pages 
In 1804 Sydney Smith went to London, officiated 
for some time as preacher of the Foundling 
Hospital at £10 per annum, and obtained another 
prcachership m Berkeley Square His sermons 
were eminently popular , and a course of lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, delivered in 1S04, 1805, and 
1806 at the Royal Institution, and published after 
his death, raised his reputation In Holland House 
and other select circles his extraordinary conversa- 
tional powers had already made him famous , and 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Review brought 
him much dclat, though their liberal tone and spirit 
rendered him obnoxious to the party in power 
During the short Whig administration in 1806-7, 
he obtained the living of Foston-le Clay in York- 
shire, and here he wrote his most amusing apd 
powerful Letters on the Subject of the Catholics, to 


my Brother Abraham, who lives in the Country, 
by Peter Plymley (1807) The success of the 
Letters was immense — they ran through twenty- 
one editions Since the days of Swift, no such 
irresistible argument had been indited in such 
masterly political irony 

The Yorkshire clergyman, not content with his 
clencal work and his literary undertakings, became 
a farmer next. And having in his youth made 
some studies in medicine, he occasionally doctored 
his poorer parishioners It was Ins aim to make 
the most of his situation m life, and no man with 
a tithe of his talents was ever a more contented 
practical philosopher Patronage came slowly 
About 1825 tlie Duke of Devonshire presented 
him with the living of Londcsborough, to hold 
till the duke’s nephew came of age , and in 1828- 
Lord Lyndhurst, disregarding party considerations, 
gave him a prebend at Bnstol ‘Moralists tell 
you,’ he said, ‘of the evils of wealth and station, 
and the happiness of poverty I have been very 
poor the greatest part of my life, and have borne it 
as well, I believe, as most people, but I can safely 
say that I have been happier every guinea I have 
gained ' Lord Lyndhurst conferred another favour 
he enabled him m 1829 to exchange Foston for 
Combe Florey, near Taunton, and the rector and 
his family removed from Yorkshire to Somerset. 
In 1831 the advent of the Whigs to power pro- 
cured for him a prebcndal stall at St Paul’s The 
political agitation about the Reform Bill drew 
from his vigorous pen some letters intended 
for circulation amongst the poor, and several 
short but pronouncedly liberal speeches, m one of 
which, delivered at Taunton in 1831, the famous 
Mrs Partington was introduced 
Like Swaft, Sjdney Smith seems almost never 
to have taken up his pen from the mere love of 
composition, but to enforce practical views and 
opinions on which he felt strongly Though he 
was a professed joker and convivial wit — ‘a diner- 
out of the first lustre,’ as he himself described 
Canning — there is not one of his humorous or 
witty sallies that does not come in as haturally 
as if It had been struck out or remembered at the 
moment it was used In his latter years Sydney' 
Smith waged war with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in a senes of Letters addressed to Arch- 
deacon Singleton He thought the Commission 
had been invested with too much power, and that 
the interests of the infenor clergy had not been 
sufficiently regarded , he took up the defence of 
the nghts of Dean and Chapter vvath warmth and 
spint, and his tone was at times none too fnendly 
to his old Whig associates The Letters contain 
some admirable portrait painting, bordenng on 
cancature, and a charactcnstic vanety of nch 
illustration In 1839 the death of his youngest 
brother, Courtenay, m India, put him m possession 
ofl rny grand climacteric, I became 

unexpectedly a nch man’ This wealth enabled 
him to invest money in Pennsylvanian bonds , and 
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vhen Pennsylvania and other states sought to 
repudiate the debt due to England, the witty 
canon of St Paul’s took the field, and by a petition 
and a senes of letters roused all Europe against 
the repudiating states His last work was a short 
treatise on the use of the Ballot at elections 
A representative Englishman, manl>, fearless, 
independent, practical, he strove in season and 
out of season to correct ivhat he deemed 
abuses, to enforce religious toleration, to expose 
cant and hypocnsy, and to inculcate timely refor- 
mation No politician was ever more disinterested 
or effective. He had some of the wot of Swift 
without his coarseness or cjnicism , and if infcnor 
io Swift m the high attnbute of onginal inventive 
genius, he had a peculiar and inimitable breadth 
of humour and drollery of illustration that sened 
as potent auxilianes to his clear and logical 
argument. Shortly after his death was published 
A Fraginenl on the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
Smith discharged with diligence his public and 
clerical duties, and was much annojed when 
persons of a de\ outer temper assumed that he 
was indifferent to the creed he professed or was a 
scoffer at religion Certainly his jests were hardly 
consistent wth a reverent temper , his intimate 
fnendti were neither religious nor orthodox , and 
he himself ^vas frankly and outspokenly hostile to 
mysticism and fanaticism, to evangelicalism and 
MeUiodism (he said Methodists and ctangelicals 
were ‘numerous and nasty vermin’), to Puseyism 
and transcendentalism 

Mrs Partington. 

J do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the -progress of reform reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of 
the conduct of the^^ excellent Mrs Partington on that 
•occasion In the winter of 1824 there set m a great 
■flood upon that town — the tide rose to an incredible 
height — the waves rushed in upon the houses — and 
cverjthmg was threatened ivith destruction In the 
midst of this sublime storm, Dame Partington, who 
hved upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, and 
squeeiliig out the sea water, and ■vigorously pushing 
away the Atlantic Ocean The Atlantic was roused , 
Mrs Partington’s spint was up , but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal The Atlantic Ocean 
beat Mrs Partington. • She was excellent at a slop or 
a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest (From a Speech at Taunton In 1831 ) 

Prom Peter Plymleiy’B Letters 

The pope has not landed — nor are there any curates 
sent out after him— nor has he been hid at St Albans 
by the Dowager Lady Spencer — nor dined privately at 
Holland House — nor been seen near Dropmore If 
these fears exist — which I do not believe — they exist 
■only m the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
■(Spencer Perceml) , they emanate from his zeal for the 
Protestant interest , and though they reflect the highest 
honour upon the dehcate irritability of his faith, must 
certainly be considered as more ambiguous proofs of 
the sanity and vigour of his understanding By this 
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time, however, the best informed clergy m the neigh 
bourhood of the metropolis ore convinced that the 
rumour is without foundation , and though the pope is 
probably hovering about our coast in a fishing smack, 
It IS most likely he will fall a prey to the vugilance of 
the cruisers, and it is certain he has not yet polluted 
the Protestantism of our soil Exactly in the same 
manner the story of the wooden gods seized at Channg 
Cross, by an order from the Foreign Office, tunis out 
to be without the shadow of a foundation instead of 
the angels and archangels mentioned by the informer, 
nothing was discovered but a wooden image of Lord 
Mulgrave going down to Chatham as a head piece for 
the Spanker gun vessel , it was an exact resemblance of 
his lordship in his militarv uniform, and therefore as 
little like a god as can well be imagined 

Prom ‘ Wit and Humour 

Surprise is so essential an ingredient of vvnt, that no 
wit will bear repetition , — at least the onginal electncal 
feeling produced by any piece of wit can never be 
renewed There is a sober sort of approbation succeeds 
at heanng it the second time, which is as different from 
Its onginal rapid, pungent volatility as a bottle of cham 
pagne that has been opened three days is from one 
that has at that very instant emerged from the dark 
ness of the cellar To hear that the top of Mont Blanc 
IS like an umbrella, though the relation be new to me, 
IS not siiffiaent to excite surpnse the idea is so very 
obvious, it is so much wnthm the reach of tlie most 
ordinary understandings, that I can denve no sort of 
pleasure from the comparison The relation discovered 
must be something remote from all the common tracks 
and sheep-walks made m the mind , it must not lie 
a companson of colour with colour, and figure vntli 
figure, or any comparison vihich, though individually 
new, IS specifically stale, and to which the mind has 
been in the habit of making many similar , but it must 
be something removed from common apprehension, 
distant from the ordinary haunts of thought — things 
which are never brought together in the common events 
of life, and in which the mind has discovered relations 
by Its own subtlety and quickness. 

It IS imagined that wit is a sort of inexphcable nsita 
tion, that It comes and goes with the rapidity of hght 
nmg and that" it is quite as unattainable as beauty or 
yust proportion I am so much of a contrary way of 
thinking, that I am connneed a man might sit doivn as 
systematically, and as successfully, to the study of wit 
os he might to the study of mathematics, and I would 
answer for it that, by giving up only six hours a day 
to being witty, he should come on prodigiously before 
midsummer, so that his friends should hardly know him 
again For what is there to hinder the mind from 
gradually acquinng a habit of attending to the lighter 
relations of ideas in which wit consists? Punning 
grows upon everybody, and punmng is the wit of words 
I do not mean to say that it is so easy to acqmre a 
habit of discovering new relations m ideas ns in "vords, 
but the difficulty is not so much greater as to render it 
insuperable to habit One man is unquestionably much 
better calculated for it by nature than another , but 
association, w Inch gradually makes a bad speaker a good 
one, might give a man wit who had it not, if any man 
chose to be so absurd as to sit down to acquire tL 

I have mentioned puns. They are, 1 beheve, what I 
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.lames and Horace bniitli, e\traordin<irily 
clever, ]i\ely, and amusing authors m both prose 
and verse, were sons of an eminent legal prac- 
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titioner in London, sohator to the Board of Ord- 
nance, and noted for his accomplishments Botli 
James (1775-1839) and Horatio (usually Horace, 
1779-1849) were educated at Chigwell in Essex, 
and for this retired ‘school-bo) spot’ James 
ex er retained a strong affection After school days 
James Smith wns articled to his father, was taken 
into partnership m due time, ind in 1812 sue 
cccdcd to the business, as well as to the post of 
solicitor to the Ordnance. With a quick sense 
of the ridiculous, a strong passion for the stage 
and the drama, and a lox c of London societ) and 
manners. Smith became a town wit and humourist 
— delighting in parodies, dramatic dialogues, and 
current criticism His first pieces appear to ha\c 
been contributed to The Pic-mc new’spaper, after- 
wards merged in The Cabntcl He wrote for the 
Londoti Review, a short lived journal established 
by Cumberland the dramatist, on the principle 
that every writer’s name must be appended to 
his critique, bnd next became a constant wntcr 
in Ihe monthly Mirror, where there appeared a 
senes of parodies and poetical imitations, Horace 
in London, the joint work of the brothers Some 
of the pieces arc spnghtly and humorous, manv 
only tnfling and tedious To London he was as 
strongly attached as Dr Johnson himself ‘A 
confirmed metropolitan m all liis tastes and habits, 
he would often quaintlj observe that London vv-as 
the best place in summer, and the onl> place in 
vNantcr, or quote Dr Johnson’s dogma “Sir, the 
man that is tired of London is tired of existence”’ 
He did sometimes condescend to go as far as 


Yorkshire to stay with friends But when at a 
country house he axcused himself from joining m 
a stroll by asking his host to note the gouty shoe 
he wore, the host only said, ‘You don’t reall> 
mean to say that you have got the gout? I 
thought jou had only put on that shoe to avoid 
being shown over the improvements ’ 

The Rejected Addresses, ‘one of the luckiest 
hits in literature,’ appeared in 1812, having kept 
James and Horace busy for six weeks The 
directors of Drury Lane Tlieatrc had offered 
a premium for the best poetical address to be 
' spoken It the opening of the new building , and 
I a casual hint from the secretary of the theatre 
suggested to the witty brothers a senes of 
humorous addresses, professedly composed by the 
principal authors of the day The work was ready 
by the opening da>, but, marvellous to record, 
it was with difficult that a publisher could be 
found, although the authors asked nothing for 
copynght At length John Miller, a dramatic 
publisher, undertook to publish and give half 
profits, should there be any In an advertisement 
prefixed to the twenty-second edition it is put on 
record that Mr Murraji, who had refused without 
even looking at the manusenpt, purchased the 
copynght for .^131 m 1819, after the book had 
run through sixteen editions The success of the 
work was indeed almost unexampled James’s 
contnbutions were imitations of Wordsworth, 
Cobbett, Southej, Colcndgc, and Crabbe Horace 
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contnbuted imitations of Dr Johnson, Walter Scott, 
Moore, Monk Lewis, W T Fitzgerald (the ex- 
travagant adulation and fustian of whose Loval 
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Yet here, as elsewhere, chance can jO} bestow, 
"Where scowling fortune seemed to threaten woe 
John Richard William Alexander Dwjer 
Was footn^an to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire , 

But -when John Dwyer listed m the Blues, 

Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes 
Emanuel Jenmngs brought his youngest boy 
Up as a com cutter — a safe employ , 

In Holjwvell Street, St Pancras, he was bred — 

At number twenty seven, it is said — 

Faang the pump, and near the Granby’s Head 
He would ha\e bound him to some shop in town. 

But mth a premium he could not come down 
Pat was the urchin’s name, a red haired jonth. 

Fonder of purl and skittle grounds than truth 
Silence, ye gods ' to keep your tongues m aw e. 

The muse shall tell an accident she saw 
Pat Jennmgs m the upper gallerj sat. 

But leaning forward, Jennmgs lost his hat , 

Down from the gallery the beaver flew. 

And spumed the one, to settle m the tw o 
How shall he act ’ Paj at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but four? 

Or tUl half pnce, to save his shilhng, wait. 

And gain his hat again at half past eight ? 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers ‘Take my handkerchief ’ 
‘Thank jou,’ ones Pat, ‘but one won’t make a line ’ 
‘Take mme,’ cned Wilson , ‘ And,’ cned Stokes, ‘ take 
mme.’ 

A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties. 

Where Spitalfields vnth real India vaes 
Like Ins’ bow , down darts the painted hue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, jellow, red, and blue. 

Old calico, tom silk, and mushn new 
George Green below, with palpitating hand. 

Loops the last ’kertduef to tlie beav ePs band , 

Upsoats the prize, the jouth, with joy unfeigned. 
Regained the felt, and felt what he regained. 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, ahd touched the ransomed hat 

The Baby's Ddbut— By "W W [Wordavyortiil 

Spoken in the character of Nancy Lake, a giri eight years of 
age, who is drawn upon the stage in a child s chaise by Samuel 
"Hughes, her uncle s porter 

Mj brother Jack was nine in Maj, 

And I was eight on New ear’s Day , 

So m Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa (he ’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me, last w eek, a doll of wax. 

And brother Jack a top 

Jack ’s in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his. 

So to my draw er he goes. 

Takes out the doll, and, O mj stars ' 

He pokes her head between the bars. 

And melts off half her nose ! 

Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 

And tie it to his peg top’s peg, 

And bang, with might and mam. 

Its head against the parlour door , 

Off flies the head, and hits the floor. 

And breaks a w mdow pane 
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This made him cry with rage and spite , 
AVell, let him cry, it senes him right. 

A prettj thing, forsooth ' 

If he ’s to melt, all scalding hot. 

Half my doll’s nose, and I am not 
To zlraw his peg top's tooth I 

Aunt Hannali heard the window break, 

And cned ‘ O naughty Nancy Lake, 

Thus to distress jour aunt 
No Drurj Lane for you to-day 1 ’ 

And while papa said ‘ Pooh, she may 1 ’ 
Mamma said ‘ No, she shan’t 1 ’ 

Well, after many a sad reproach. 

They got into a hacknej coach, 

And trotted flow n the street 
I saw them go one horse w as blmd , 

The tails of both hung down behmd , 

Their shoes were on their feet. 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to PentonviUe, 

Stood m the lumber room 
I wiped the dust from off the top. 

While Molly mopped it with a mop. 

And brushed it with a broom 

My imcle’s porter, Samuel Hughes, 

Came in at six to black the shoes 
(I alw aj-s talk to Sam) 

So what does he but takes and drags 
Me m the chaise along the flags. 

And leav es me where I am 

My father’s walls are made of bnck, 

But not so tall and not so thick 
As these , and, goodness me ' 

My father’s beams are made of wood, 

But never, never half so good 
As these that now I see. 

What a large floor ! ’tis like a town I 
The carpet, when they lay it down, 

Won’t hide it, I ’ll be bound 
And there ’s a row of lamps , m> ej e 1 
How they do blaze ! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground 

At first I caught hold of the wing, 

And kept aw aj , but Mr Thmg 
Umbob, the prompter man, 

Gave with his hand my chaise a shove. 

And said ‘ Go on, my pretty lovre , 

Speak to ’em, little Nan 

‘ You ’ve only got to enrtsej , w hisp 
er, hold jour chin up, laugh and lisp. 

And then you ’re sure to take 
I've known the day when hints not quite 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night , 

Then w hy not N ancy Lake ? ’ 

But while I ’m speaking, where ’s jiapa ? 

And where 's my aunt ? and where ’s mamma ? 

Where ’s Jack ? Oh, there they sit ! 

They smile, they nod , I’ll go mj wajis. 

And order round poor Billj’s chaise, 

To join them in the pit 
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Tell us — for doubtless thou cnnst recollect — 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame? 

Was Cheops or Ccphrenes architect 
Of either pj-nunid that liears his name? 

Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer? 

ilad Thebes a hundred gales, as sung by Homer? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 

Tlien say, uhat secret melody was hidden 
In Slemnon’s statue, 11111011 at sunrise played? 

Perhaps thou wert a pnest — if so, my stru^les 
Are lain, for prieslcrift neier owns its juggles 

Perchance that very hand, now pimoned flat, 

Has hob a nobb^ with Pharaoh, glass to glass , 

Or dropped a halfpenny m Homer’s hat. 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon’s oim inntation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication 

I need not ash thee if that hand, nhen armed. 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and hnuchled, 

P'or thou iiert dead, and buried, and embalmed 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled 
Antiqmty appears to haie begun 
Long after thy pnmeinl race was run 

Thou couldst deielop, if that inthered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs haie seen. 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 

And the great Deluge still had left it green , 

Or was It then so old tliat history’s pages 
Contained no record of its early ages? 

Still silent, incommunicatiie elf? 

Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy lows , 

But pnthee tell iis something of thyself. 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison house , 

Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 

W hat hast tliou seen — what strange adienturcs numbered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations , 
The Roman empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen — we haie lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 

Whilst not a fragment of tliy flesh has crumbled 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persidn conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies oler thy tomb inth thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osins, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

\nd shook the pyramids with fear and wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed. 

The nature of thy pniate life unfold 
A heart has throbbed beneatli that leathern breast. 

And fears adown that dusky cheek have rolled 
Haie children climbed those knees, and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead 1 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecayed within our presence. 

Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 

M’hen the great trump shall thnll thee with its warning 


Why should this worthless tegument endure. 

If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living iirtne, that, when both must seicr. 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 

Tlie immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

The Rtjecitd Addresses were edited, with Memoirs, by Epw 
Sargent (NewYort, 1871) nnd P Fitzgerald (1890), Arthur H 
Beaian published a joint life of the two brothers — ynmts and 
Horace Smith (1899) , and sec also Timbi 5 Lives of the lF»/r and 
IfiimoHrists (i86z) There is a good paper on the Smiths in the 
first s-olume of Hayavards Essays (1858), and an account of the 
real Rejected Addresses may be found m BlaeJeavods Magazine 
for May 1893. 

Theodore Edward Ilook (1788-1841) was 
bom in London, the second son of the Vatcxhall 
composer James Hook (1746-1827), by his first 
infe, the beautiful Miss Madden His education 



THEODORE HOOK. 

From the Portrait by E U Eddis in the National Portnul 
Gallery 


was almost limited to a year at Harrow and 
matriculation at Oxford , but he early achieved 
cclcbnty as a playw nght, a punster and matchless 
tinprovisaiot e, and as a practical joker — his greatest 
performance the Berners Street Hoax (1809), yvhich 
took in the Lord Mayor, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and hundreds of thousands of lowlier victims In 
1805 he composed a comic opera, The Soldiet^s 
Return, oierturc and music, as well as dialogues 
and songs, being entirely by himself It was highly 
successful, and young Theodore was ready next 
year with another after-piece, Catch Him Who 
Can, which showed Liston and Mathews at their 
best, and had a great nin Hook then produced 
in rapid succession a senes of musical operas — 
The Invisible Girl, Music Mad, Darkness Visible, 
Trial by Jury, The Fortress, Tckelt, Exchant^e 110 
Robbery, and Ktlling no Murder Some of these 
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and his scumlity in contro\ersy, can only partly 
be e.\cused by reason of the defects of his 
education , and much of his cle\ crest w ork is 
now all but unread and unknown 
An Adventurer 

‘Jfv dear Johnny,’ said the respectable widow Brag 
to her son, 'what is the good of your going on in this 
avay? Here, instead of minding the business, you arc 
■day after day galloping and gallu anting, steeple chasing, 
foxhuntmg, lord hunting, a wasting your time and your 
substance, the shop going to Old Nick, and jote getting 
dipped instead of your candles ’ 

‘Mother,’ said Jack, 'don’t talk so foolishly ’ You are 
of the old school — excellent in your way, but a long way 
liehindhand the business is safe enough You cannot 
suppose, with the education I hate had, I can meddle 
with moulds, or look after sixes, tens, fours to the pound, 
■or farthing rushlights , — no, thanks to ray enlightenment, 

I flatter myself I soar a little higher than that ' 

‘No nonsense, Johnny ’’ said Mrs Brag ‘All you 
have now, and all you has c spent since your poor father’s 
death, svas gained by your father’s enlightenment of his 
■customers and how do you suppose 1 can carry on the 
trade if you wall not now and then attend to it?’ 

‘Take my advacc, my dear mother,’ said Jack, ‘and 
marry I 'm old enough now not to care a fig for a 
father in law , — marriage is the plan, as I say to my 
fnend Lord Tom — straight up, nght dowai, and no 
mistake. Get a sensible, stir about husband, who docs 

not mind grubbing, and hasn t a nose ’ 

‘Hasn’t a nose?’ intemipted Mrs Brag 
‘ I don’t mean literally,’ said Jack, ‘but sportingly, — 
does not mind the particular scent of tallow — you under- 
stand? Let him into the tricks of the trade you will 
still be queen bee of the hi\e, — make /;//« look after the 
drones while you watch the wax ’ 

‘And while y UK, Johnny, lap np the honey,’ said the 
■queen bee. 

‘Do what you like,’ said her son, ‘only marry — 
■“marry come up,” as somebody says in a play ’ 

‘But, John,’ said Airs Brag, ‘I ha\e no desire to 
■change my condition ’ 

‘Nor I that yon should,’ said Jack, ‘hut I wish you 
would change your name. As long as “ Brag, wax and 
■tallow chandler,” sticks up on the front of the house, 
ivith three dozen and four dangling dips swinging along 
the shop front, like so many malefactors expiating their 
■crimes, I Ine in a perpetual fever lest my numerous 
friends should inquire whether I am one of the firm 
■or the family ’ 

‘Johnnv,’ said Mrs Brag, ‘^ou arc a silly fellow 
AA’hat IS there to be ashamed of m honest industry? 
If all the fine folks whom yon go a hunting walh, and 
all the rest of it, like you, and are really glad to sec 
yon, It IS for yourself alone, and if they, who must 
know by yonr name and nature that you can never l>c 
■one of themselves, care a button for yon, yonr trade, 
-so as you do not carry it about wuth you, mil do you 
■no harm What difierence is it to them how you get 
yonr thorough bred horses, yonr smart scarlet coat, neat 
tops, and white cords, so ns you ha\e them? — they 
won’t give you any new ones when they are gone ’ 

‘ It IB all very well talking,’ said Johnny, ‘ but I never 
should show my face amongst them if I once thought 
they guessed at my real trade. I live in a regular worry 
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as it IS If ever a fellow asks me if I was at Melton last 
year, that mefment I think of the shop — “pretty mould 
of a horse” tingles in my ears — “sweet dip of the coun- 
try ” sets me doubting , and, only last week, a proposal 
to go ’cross country and meet Lord Hurricane’s hamers 
at Hampton AVick nearly extinguished me.’ 

‘And what now, Johnny,’ said Mrs Brag, ‘do you 
think these lords take yon for, if not for a tallow 
chandler?’ 

‘ kn independent gentleman,’ said JacL 
‘That IS to say,’ replied Ins mother, ‘a gentleman who 
has nothing to depend upon ’ 

‘Tlicy look upon me as an agreeable rattle,’ said John 
‘One that has often been m the watchman’s bands, 
too,’ said the old lady 

‘I talk big and nde small,’ said Jack, ‘I am always 
np avith tlic hounds — never flinch at anything — am the 
pnde of the field wherever I go — and in steeple chases 
of infinite value ’ 

‘And Very little weight, my dear Johnny,’ interrupted 
Ins motlicr 

‘ One of my dearest friends,’ continued Brag, ‘ Lord 
Tom Towzlc, a deuce of a fellow amongst the females, is 
going to put me up as a candidate at the “Travellers’ ”’ 
‘What ' nders for respectable houses?’ said Mrs Brag, 
‘ and a very jiropcr club, too ’ 

‘ Respectable houses 1 ’ said Jack ‘ Poh ! not a bit of 
it ! Y’bat 1 bagmen in buggies wath boxes of ■liuttons in 
the boots? No, no ' the “Traveller!,’”— /or excellence ’ 
‘Par what?’ said Mrs Brag ‘What’ d’ye meah the 
fine Club house m Pall Mall which you showed me the 
outside of last Kings birth night?’ 

‘The same, said Brag ‘Now, if I had stuck to the 
naked, as Lord Tom says — told the plain unvamisbcd — 
I never could have qualified. Lord Tom asked me if 
I should like to liclong to the “ Travellers’ , ” — m course 
I s.aid yes — straight up, nght down, and no mistake 
Well, then he asks me if 1 could quabfy , — so not quite 
understanding him, he says, “Have you ever been m 
Greece?” — "Acs,” said I — I might have added “up 
{o the elbows oficn,” didn’t though Had him dead 
Down he whips my name, and calls m Sir Somebody 
Something out of the street to second me ’ 

‘If you could but get into a club, Johnny,’ said Mrs 
Brag, ‘where they uses gas, and get ’em to give it up and 
try oil on illumination nights, I’d say something to you 
— them Travellers has oil as it is But what I think 
IS, somebody is sure to find you out, Johnny ’ 

‘ Time enough,’ said Jack ‘ I ’m going it now smooth 
and soft across the country, increasing my acquaintance , 
falling into the society of elegant females — women of 
fashion, wath beautiful laces and liberal hearts , — intro 
duced to three last w eek— proud as peacocks to every 
body else, delighted wath me , — met them at Ascot — cold 
collation in the carnage— champagne iced from London , 
— got on capital— nev er was so happy m my life — hottest 
weather I ever felt, spints mounted — I was the delight 
of the party — told them half a dozen stones of myself, 
and made them laugh like cockatoos, but I was bundled 
all of a beap by the Marquis of Middlesdnle, who had 
been at luncheon -with the king, and who, in pissing the 
barouche, gave me a smack on the back you might have 
heard to Egham, and cned out, “Jack, Ais is a melting 
day, isn’t it ? ” ’ , 

‘He meant it, Johnny, depend upon it,’ said Mrs 
Brag 
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obviously not intended to deceive His onginals 
Barham found everywhere and anywhere, French 
conies being occasionally drawn on The legends 
were first collected into a volume m 1840, and 
the third senes was published in 1846, with 
a bnef memoir , an eighty-eighth edition of 
the whole by the author’s daughter, Mrs Bond, 
appeared in 1894 A collection of Ingoldsby 
Lyncs was issued in 1881, compnsing politicM 
stats, parodies, occasional pieces, family poetiy, 
songs, epigrams, poetical epistles, and other 
miscellanea from vanous sources — some of them 
published in one or other of the editions of 
the Legends, some pnnted m Barham’s Life, 
and some exhumed from old magazines — so that 
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and Barham’s jeu d^'espni was declared to be 
the only ‘true and ongmal’ version, the work of 
‘Dr Peppercorn’ The following were desenbed 
as ‘the last lines of Thomas Ingoldsby ’ 

Ab I Laye A-Thynkynge 

As I laye a thynkynge, a thynkyngc, a thynkyngo, 

Merne sang the Birde as she sat upon the spraye , 
There came a noble Knyghte, 

With his hauberke shynynge bnghte. 

And his gallant heart was Ijghte, 

Free and ga) e , 

As I laye a thynkynge, he rode upon his waje 

As 1 laye a thynkynge, a thynkynge, a thynkynge. 

Sadly sang the Birde as she sat upon the tree ' 

There seem’d a enmson plain, 

^^Tlere a gallant Knyghte laye slayne. 

And a steed with broken rein 
Ran free , 

As I laye a thynkymge, most pitiful to see ! 

As I lay e a thynkynge, a thynkynge, a thynkynge, 

Mcme sang the Birde as she sat upon the bonghe , 

A lovely Mayde came bye. 

And a gentil Youth was nyghe, 

And he breathed manie a syghe 
And a vowe , 

As I laye a thynkynge, her heart was gladsome now 

As I laye a thynkynge, a thynkynge, a thynkynge, 

Sadly sang the Birde as she sat upon the thomo , 

No more a Youth was there. 

But a Maiden rent her hatre. 

And cned in sadde despaire, 

‘ That 1 was borne ! ’ 

As I lay e a thynkynge, she perished forlome 

As I laye a tbynkynge, a thyrnkynge, a thy nkynge, 

Sweetly sang the Birde as she sat upon the bnar, 

There came a lovely childc, 

And his face was meek and mild. 

Yet yoyously he smiled 
On his sire , 

As I laye a thynkymge, a Cherub mote admire. 


the Legends and the Lyrics contain all of 
Barham’s poetical work his son thought worth 
preserving The famous ‘parody’ of The Burial 
of Sir John Moore — 

Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or groat , 

And he looked confoundedly flurried. 

As he bolted away wathont paying his shot. 

And the landlady after him humed — 

IS not really a parody of the poem, but a burlesque 
piece with a few points imitated, in a measure 
very skilfully resembling that of the ongmal 
There are two or three stats or satires in which 
the method of ‘The house that Jack built’ is 
ingeniously applied, wnth all the cumulative 
repetitions, to such subjects as the burning of 
the Houses of Parliament in 1834 It was pub- 
hshed m 1824, when Wolfe’s authorship was still 
debated and the poem was being attnbuted to 
Byron, Campbell, and others (see Vok II p 788), 


But 1 lay e a thynkynge, a thynkynge, a thynkynge. 
And sadly sang the Birde as it perch’d upon a bier , 
That joyous smile was gone. 

And the face was white and wan. 

As the downe upon the swan 
Doth appear. 

As I laye a thyaikyaige, — oh ! bitter flow’d the tear 1 

As I laye a thynkynge, the golden sun was sinking, 

O, meme sang that Birde as it ghtter’d on her breast 
With a thousand gorgeous dyes, 

Willie soanng to the skies, 

'Mid the stars she seem’d to nse. 

As to her nest , ' 

As I laye a thynkynge, her meaning was exprest — 
‘Follow, follow me away. 

It boots not to delay ,’ — 

’Twas so she seem’d to sayc, 

‘ Here is rest ! ’ 

The /ir/t and Letters of Barham wav published by his son, the 
Rev R. H D Barham, who was also Hoots biographer (a vols. 
1870 , 3rd ed. 1880 , I voL cd. 
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concerning poeuc irmgimtioru I hare not been able 
to rai<e nn mind to the lubjcCl, (artlii.r than thii, tbal 
imagination is the faciiUt bj nlncli the poet conccncs 
and produces — llmt is, images— indindtt'il forms, in 
nhich arc embodied nnirer-aV ideas or abstractions. 
This I do comprehend, and I find the most iKauliful 
and striking illustrations of tins faailt) in the works of 
ordm orth himself 

The incomparable twclic lines, ‘She dwelt among 
the nntrodden i a\t,’ ending, ‘The difference to incl’ 
arc findv imagined Tlicj exhibit the powerful effect 
of the lo s of a scr) ob cure object tijxin one tendcrlj 
attaclieil to it Tlic opposition between the apparent 
strength of the passion and the insignificance of the 
object IS dchghtMh conceited, and the object itself 
well portrated. 

Scf-'erthfr tz/A — 1 Ins w-s a dat of rest, but of enjoy 
ment also, though the amu'cment of the dat was rather 
social than arising from the beauties of nature. 

I WTotc some of mj journal in bed After mj break 
fait I accompanied Mr Wordsworth, Mr Hutton, and a 
Mr Smith to look at some fields liclongmg to the late 
Mr W ordsttorlh, and which were to be sold by miction 
tlnsctening 1 maj here mention a singular illustration 
of the maxim, ‘A prophet h not without honour sate 
in 1 m owai countiy ’ Mr Hutton, a aery gentlemanly 
and seemmglt intelligent man, asked me, ‘ Is it true — 
as I hate heard reported — that Mr Wordsworth c\cr 
wrofe icrscs?’ 

A Feast of the Foots. 

•if’nl 4/A (tSi3l — Dined at Monkhouse's. Our party 
consisted of W ordsworth, Colcndge Lamb, ^loorc, and 
Rogers hue poets of \xn unequal worth and most 
disprojiortionatc popularity, whom the public probably 
would arrange in a difftrent order Dunng tins after 
noon Colcndge alone displayed any of liis peculiar 
talent Ihaie not for years seen him in such excellent 
health and wath so fine a flow of sjurts His discourse 
was addressed chiefly to W ordsworth, on points of meta 
physical cnticism — Rogers occasionally interposing a 
remark The only one of llic poets who scemctl not 
to enjoy himself was Moore. He was \try alteaitiic to 
Colcndge, hut secmeil to relish I amb, next to whom 
he was placcil 

— Of tins dinner an account is gi\cn in Moore’s 
Life, ashicii account is quoted m the ilheiurtttii of Apnl 
23rd, 1853 Afoorc svntes April i^h, 1823 Dined 
at Mr Monkhousc’s (a gentleman I had neser seen 
licforc) on Wordsworth's invitation, who lives there 
whenever he comes to town. A singular party Cole 
ndge, Rogers, Wordsworth and wafe, Charles Lamb 
(the hero at present of the Jjuidon and his 

■sister (the poor woman who went mad in n diligence 
■on the way to Vans), and a Mr Robinson, one of the 
minora stdern of this constellation of the Lakes , the 
host himself, a Maxenas of the school, coiitnbuting 
nothing but good dinners and silence Cliarles I.amb, 
a clever fellow, certainly, hut full of villatnous and 
abortive puns, a Inch he miscarries of every minute 
Some excellent things, however, have come from him ’ 
Charles I^imb is indeed praised by a word the most 
vtnsuitahlc imaginable, for he was by no means a clever 
man , and dear Mary l.amb, a woman of smgiilar good 
sense, who when really herself, and free from the 
malady that pcnodically assailed her, was quiet and 
judicious in an eminent degree — this admirable person 


is dryly noticed as ‘the poor woman v\ho went mad in a 
diligence,’ &c Moore is not to be blamed for this — 
they were strangers to him The Alheiutitm revaewer, 
who quotes this passage from Moore, remarks ‘ The 
lone is not to our liking ,’ and it is added ‘We should 
like to see Lamb’s account ’ Tins occasioned my send 
ing to the Atheiunim (June 25111, 1S53) a letter by 
Lamb to Bernard Barton — ‘ Dear SiR, — I washed for 
you yesterday I dined in Parnassus wath Wordsworth, 
Colcndge, Rogers, and Tom Moore, half the poetry 
of England constelhle-d in Gloucester Place. It was a 
delightful evening! Colcndge was m his finest vein of 
talk — had all the talk and let ’em talk as cv illy ns they 
do of the envy of poets, I am sure not one there but 
was content to be nothing hut a listener The Muses 
were dumb while Apollo Iccturcil on his and their fme 
art It IS a he that poets arc envious I have knowai 
the l>csl of them, and can speak to it that they give 
each other their merits and arc the kindest cntics as 
Well ns best atitliors I am scnbbling a muddv epistle 
wath an aclimg head, for \ c did not quaff Hippocrene 
last night, marrv ' It was hipjiocrass rather ’ 

Lamb was in a hippv frame, and I can still recall to 
my mind the look and tone with which he addressed 
Moore when he could not articulate very distinctly 
‘Mister Moore, wall you drink a glass of wane with 
me?’ — suiting the action to ihcvvord, and hobnobbing 
Tlien lie went on ‘Mister Moore, fill now 1 have 
always fell an antipathy to you, but now tliat I have 
seen you I shall like vou ever after ' Some years after 
I mentioned this to Moore He rccollecteal the fact, 
but not Lamb’s amusing manner Moore's talent was 
of another sort, for many years he had been the most 
brilliant man of his company In anecdote, small tall , 
and especially in singing he wts supreme, but lie was 
no match for Colcndge in his vein As little could he 
feel I^tmb's humour 

Besides these five hards were no one hut Mrs Words 
worth. Miss Hutchinson, Mart I amb, and Mrs Gilman 
I was at the lioltom of the table, where I very ill per- 
formed my part. 

Gootho ot Wolmar 

Aligns/ zitd (1S20) — A golden day ! Voigt and I left 
Jena lieforc seven, and in three Iiours were at Weimar 
Having left our cards at Ooelhcs dwelling house, we 
proceeded to the ganlcn house m the park, and were at 
once admitted to the great man I was aware, by the 
pre'sent of medals from him, tlmt I was not fotgoUen, 
and 1 had heard from Hall and others that I was 
expected \ct I was oppressed by the kindness of his 
reception We found the old man in his cottage in the 
park, to which he retires for solitude from his town 
liousc, where arc his son, his daughter in law, and three 
grandchildren He generally cats and dnnks alone , 
and when he invites a stranger, it is to a t(le-<i tile 
This IS a wise sparing of his strength Twenty seven 
years ago I thus described him — ‘In Goethe 1 beheld 
an elderly man of tcmfic dignity , a penetrating and 
msnpphrtablc eye — “the eye, like Jove, to threaten or 
command” — a somewhat aquiline nose, and most expres 
sivc lips, which when closed seemed to he making 
an effort to move, ns if they could wath difTicnlty keep 
their hidden treasures from bursting forth His step 
was firm, ennobling an otherwise too corpulent body, 
there was ease in his gestures, and he hud a free and 
enkindled air’ Now I beheld the same eye, indeed. 
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but the c\ebro-\vs -were become thin, the cheeks v,en 
furrowed, the bps no longer curled rMth fearful com 
prcssion, and the loft), erect posture had sunk to a 
gentle stoop Then he ne\er honoured me with a look 
after the first haughty bow, itru) he it as all courtes) 
‘^^ell, )0U are come at last,’ he said, ‘ we have waited 
)cars for )ou How is m> old friend Knebel? Yon 
have given him )outh again, I have no doubt.’ In 
his room, in which there was a French bed without 
curtains, hung two large engravings one, the well 
known panoramic v lew of Rome , the other, the old 
square engraving, an imaginaiy restoration of the ancient 
public buildings Both of these I then possessed, but I 
have now given them to University Hall, London He 
spoke of die old engraving as what delighted him, as 
showing what the scholars thought in the fifteenth 
century The opinion of scholars is now changed In 
like manner he thought favourably of the panoramic 
view, though it is incorrect, including objects which 
cannot be seen from the same spot 

I had a second chat with him late in the evening 
We talked much of Lord Byron, and the subject was 
renewed afterwards To refer to detached subjects of 
conversation, I ascertained that he was unacquainted 
with Bums’? ‘ Vision ’ This is most remarkable, on 
account of its clo:.e resemblance to the Zuapinng (dedi 
cation) to his own works, because the whole logic of 
the two poems is the same. Each poet confesses his 
infirmities, each is consoled b) the Muse — the hoU) 
leaf of the Scotch poet being the ‘ v eil of dew and sun 
beams’ of the German. I pointed out this resemblance 
to Frau von Goethe, and she acknowledged it 

ITiis evening I gave Goethe an account of De Lamen 
nais, and quoted from him a passage importing that aU 
truth comes from God, and is made known to us by the 
Church. He held at the moment a flower in his hand, 
and a beautiful butterfly was in the room. He exclaimed, 

‘ Xo doubt all truth comes from God , but the Church ' 
There’s the point God speaks to us through this 
flow er and that butterfly , and that ’s a language these 
Spilzbttben don’t understand ’ Something led him to 
speak of Ossian vnth contempt I remarked, ‘The 
taste for Ossian is to be asenbed to )ou in a great 
measure. It was Werter that set the fashion ’ He 
smded, and said, ‘That’s parti) true, but it was never 
perceived by the critics that Werter praised Homer 
while he retained his senses, and Ossian when he was 
going mad But reviewers do not nobce such things ’ 
I reminded Goethe that Napoleon loved Ossian ‘ It 
was the contrast with his ow-n nature,’ Goethe replied 
‘He loved soft and melanchol) music. ^Verier was 
among his books at St Helena.’ 

We spoke of the emanapation of the Catholics 
Goethe s.aid, ‘ My daughter wall be glad to talk about 
it , I take no interest in such matters ’ On my leaving 
him the first evening, he kissed me three limes. (I was 
alwajrs before disgusted with man’s kisses.) Voigt never 
saw him do so much to any other 

He pressed me to spend some da)'S at Weimar on 
m) return , and, indeed, afterwards induced me to 
protract my stay I was there from the 13th of August 
till the 19th 

The three v olamcs of the Diary (of which there was a new edition 
in 1872) contain bat gleaninai from a plentiful crop garnered in 
upwards of a hundred ^IS volumes of Diary, Journals of tours, 
I.etters Reminiscences and Anecdotes, preserved in Dr Williatnss 
library in Gordon Square, London. 


John Wilson Crokcr (1780-1857), the last 
and most indefatigable of the onginal corps of the 
Qttarierly lievtew, was bom at Galw ay, the son ot 
the Surveyor-General of Customs and Excise in 
Ireland Educated at Portarlmgton and Trinity 
College, Dublin, m 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
but m 1802 was called to the Irish Bar His first 
literary attempts w ere satincal — Famtltar Epistles 
on the Irish Stage (1804) and An Intercepted 
Letter from Canton (1805), a satire on certain 
pohtiaans and magnates m Dublin These tnfles 
were followed by Songs of Trafalgar (1806) and 
A Sketch of Ireland, Past and Present (1807), 
a pamphlet advocating Catholic emanapation 
Entenng Parliament for Downpatnek {1807), he 
in 1809 warmly defended the Duke of York over 
the Mary' Anne Clarke scandal, and was rewarded 
with the post of Secretary' to the Admiralty, which 
he held for nearly twenty -two years, until he re- 
tired in 1830 with a pension of ;^i5oo. In 1809 he 
published anony'mously' The Battles of Talavera, a 
poem in the style of Scott, on which Wellington 
remarked that he had never thought ‘ a battle 
could be turned into anything so entertaining’ 
In the same style Mr Croker commemorated The 
Battle of Albu era (181 1), apparently the last of 
his poetic efforts He was now busy with the 
Quarterly Revteiv, which he had helped to found 
in 1809 His articles w'ere mainly personal or 
histoncal — attacks on 'Whigs and Jacobins, or 
rectifications of dates and facts regarding public 
characters and events He it was who, as the 
reviewer of Keats’s Endymton m September 1818,' 
incurred Byron’s famous catechetical criticism 
Who killed John Keats? , 

I, says the Quarterly, 

So savage and Tartarly, 

’Twas one of my feats 

The article in three pages of abuse sty les Keats a 
copyist of Leigh Hunt, ‘ more unintelligible, almost 
as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more 
tiresome and absurd than his prototype’ Lady 
Morgan’s Italy was despatched m the same tren- 
chant style. One of CrokePs most bnlhant ‘feats’ 
in this way was his success in mortify'ing the 
vanity of Fanny Burney (Madame D’Arblay), who 
washed to hav e it behev ed that she was only sev en- 
teen vv hen her nov el of Evelina was published She 
IS said to hav e kept up the delusion vvathout exactly 
givang the date , but the review er, knovvang that 
she was bom at Lyain in Norfolk, had the pansh- 
register e.xamined, and found that she was baptised 
in June 1752, and consequently', instead of being 
a youthful prodigy, was between twenty-five and 
twenty-six years of age when Evelina appeared- 
CrokePs success in this speaes of literary statistics 
led him afterwards to apply it to the case of the 
Empress Josephine and Napoleon , he had the 
French registers examined, and from them proved 
that both Josephine and Napofeon had falsified 
their ages This fact, with other disparaging 
details, the reviewer brought out in t paper 
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carefully arranged to appear on the occasion of the 
third Napoleon’s visit to England, and so mortify 
the new djmastj In the same spint Croker assailed 
Soult when he visited this country — recounting all 
his mihtarj errors and defeats, and reminding him 
that the Duke of Wellington (who was seriously- 
annoyed by the mistimed reminiscence) had de- 
pnved him of his dinner at Oporto in 1809, 
and at Waterloo in 1815 Two of the later con- 
tnbutions to the Review by Croker made con- 
siderable noise — those on Macaulay’s History 
and Moore’s Memoirs In Macaulay’s case, Rogers 
said Croker ‘ attempted murder, but only committed 
suicide.’ With Moore the reviewer had been on 
fnendly terms They were countryanen and college 
acquaintances , and when Lord John Russell pub 
hshed the poet’s journals for the benefit of his 
widow, a generous fncnd of the dead man would 
have abstained from harsh comments Croker 
plied the scalpel unsparingly , the editor re- 
marked on the cntic’s ‘safe malignity,’ and 
Croker retaliated by showing that Moore had 
been recording unfavourable notices of Lord 
John in his journal at the very time that he 
was cultivating his acquaintance by letters and 
soliciting favours at his hands Lord John’s faults 
as an editor were also unspanngly exposed , and 
on the whole, in all but good feeling, Croker 
Was triumphant in this passage at-arms Disraeli 
satirised him in Contugsby as ‘Rigby,’ the jackal 
of ‘Lord Monmouth’ (Hertford), and Macaulay, 
as IS well knowai, ‘detested him more than cold 
boiled veal’ Yet Croker did service to literature 
by his annotated edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, and his publication of the Suffolk 
Papers, the Letters of Lady Herv'ey', and Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs of the Court of George II 
He WTOte Stones from the History of England 
for Children, which served as a model for Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, and he 
collected some of his contnbutions to the Review 
as Essays on the Early Penod of the Fretuh Revo- 
lution At his death he was prepanng an edition 
of Pope’s works, which passed into the hands of 
the Rev Whitworth Elvvin CrokePs publications 
numbered nearly a score, and his Correspondence 
and Dianes were edited by Louis J Jennings 
(3 vols 1884) 

George Croly (1780-1860) was a voluminous 
wnter in poetry, history, fiction, exegetical and 
polemical theology, politics, &c. Bom in Dublin, 
and educated at Tnnity College, he took orders 
in 1804, and coming in 1810 to London, was 
appointed rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook, in 
1835 He WTOte industnouslv for Elaclwood’s 
Magazine and the reviews, and showed from the 
commencement versatility' and a decided literary 
gift. His — somewhat Byronic — poems include 
Pans in 1815, a descnption of the works of art 
in the Louvre (1817) The An^el of the World 
(1820) , Catiline, a tragedy (1822) , Poetical Worls 
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(2 vols 1830), z.n6. The Modem Otlando,^. sdXmcdl 
poem (1846) He edited the works of Jeremy 
Taylor and the poems of Pope The most im- 
portant of his theological works is The Apocalypse 
of St John, a new Interpretation (1827), but he 
published also on providence, baptism, the papal 
aggression, and the deceased wife’s sister , while 
his histoncal wntings include a senes of Sketches, 
a Character of Curran, The Political Life of 
Burke, and The Personal History of King George 
the Fourth There were also books on the Holy 
Land, a history of tlic defence of Hamburg against 
Davoftt, and three volumes of Tales of the Great 
St Beniaid — a senes of stories supposed to be 
told to relieve the monotony of impnsonment by 
bad weather at the hospice, the Englishman, the 
Italian, and the rest of the storm-stayed trav ellers 
each telling his tale The romances Salathiel 
(1829) and Marston, Soldier and Statesman (1846), 
are sharply contrasted m subject as in other things 
— the latter a tale of modem public life, the former 
the part of the story of the Wandenng Jew 
and his tragic adventures till after the siege of 
Jerusalem Salathid was greeted on its appear- 
ance by the Athenaium (then but two years old) 
as ‘one of the most splendid productions among 
works of fiction that the age has brought foith,’ 
and was by other reviews compared with the 
most powerful of Shakespeare’s dramas It is 
strongly conceived and has many powerful 
passages, the style in many places being ob- 
viously modelled on De Quincey Byron, whom 
he was believed to have attacked in a ‘Letter 
of Cato,’ sneered at him as the ‘ Reverend 
Rowley Powley,’ and spoke, not inaptly, of the 
‘psalmodic amble’ of his Pegasus A brief 
memoir by his son was prefixed to Crol/s Book 
of Job (1863) 

Pericles and Aspasla- 
This was the ruler of the land, 

\Vhen Athens w as the land of fame , 

This was the light that led the band, 

\\Tien each was like a living flame , 

The centre of earth’s noblest ring. 

Of more than men, the more than king 

Yet not by fetter, nor by spear. 

His sovereignty was held or w on 
reared — but alone as freemen fear , 

Loved — but as freemen love alone , 

He waved the sceptre o’er his kind 
By nature’s first great title — mind ' 

Resistless words w ere on his tongue. 

Then Eloquence first flashed below , 

Full armed to life the portent spning, 

Minerva from the Thunderer’s brow 1 
And his the sole, the sacred hand. 

That shook her tegis o’er the land 

And throned immortal by his side, 

A woman, sits with eye sublime, 

Aspasin, all his spint’s bnde , 

But if their solemn love were crime. 
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Pit) the beauty and the sage, 

Their enme was in their darkened age 

He penshed, but his uTcath was won , 

He penshed in his height of fame 
Tlien sunk the cloud on Athens’ sun, 

Yet still she conquered in his name. 

Filled ivath his soul, she could not die , 

Her conquest was Poslenty ' 

Tlie Prencti Army In Eussla. 

Jlagnificence of rum ' what has time 
In all It c\er gazed upon of war. 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime. 

Seen, with that battle’s vengeance to compare? 

How glonous shone the invaders pomp afar ' 

Like pampered lions from the spoil they came , 

The land before them silence and despair. 

Pile land behind them massacre and flame , [name 
Blood will have tenfold blood What are they now? A 

Homeward by hundred thousands, eolumn deep. 

Broad square, loose squadron, rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from their channels leap. 

Rushed through the land the haughty multitude. 

Billow on endless billow , on through wood. 

O’er rugged lull, dowai sunless, marshy rale. 

The death de\oted moved, to clangour rude 
Of drum and horn, and dissonant clash of mail, 
Glancing disastrous light before that sunbeam pale. 

Again they reached thee, Borodino ' still 
Upon the loaded soil the carnage lay. 

The human han cst, now stark, stiff, and chill. 

Friend, foe, stretched thick together, clay to clay , 

In a am the startled legions burst away , 

The land was all one naked sepulchre , 

The shnnking eye still glanced on gnm decay. 

Still did the lioof and wheel their passage tear, [drear 
Through clo\en helms and arms, and corpses mouldenng 

The field was as they left it , fosse and fort 
Steaming with slaughter still, but desolate , 

The camion flung dismantled by its port , 

Each knew the mound, the black ravine whose strait 
Was won and lost, and thronged wath dead, till fate 
Had fixed upon the victor — half undone 
There was the hill, from which their eyes elate 
Had seen the burst of Moscow’s golden zone , [on. 
But death was at their heels , they shuddered and rushed 

The hour of \engeancc stnkes. Hark to the gale ! 

As It bursts hollow through the rolling clouds. 

That from the north in sullen grandeur sail 
Like floating Alps. Advancing darkness broods 
Upon the wild honzon, and the woods. 

How sinking into brambles, echo shnil, 

As the gusts sweep them, and those upper floods 
Shoot on their leafless boughs the sleet-drops chill, 
Tliat on the hurrying crow ds in freezing showers distil 

They reach the waldcmess 1 The majesty 
Of solitude IS spread before their gaze. 

Stern nakedness — dark earth and waathful sky 
If rums were there, they long had ceased to blaze. 

If blood was shed, the ground no more betrara, 

I sen b\ a si tlcton, the enme of man , 

Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze, 

M rapping their rear m night , before their \an 
The struggling daylight shows the unmeasured desert wan. 


Sull on they sweep, as if their hurrying march 
Could bear them from the rushing of His wheel 
kVhose chariot is the whirlwind. Heaven’s clear arch 
At once is covered with a livad veil , 

In milted and fighting heaps the deep clouds reel , 
Upon the dense honzon hangs the sun. 

In sanguine light, an orb of burning steel , 

The snows wheel down through twilight, thick and dun. 
Now tremble, men of blood, the judgment has begun 1 

The trumpet of the northern wands has blown. 

And It is answered by the dying roar 
Of armies on that boundless field o’erthrown 
Now in the awful gusts the desert hoar 
Is tempested, a sea without a shore. 

Lifting Its feathery' waves The legions fly , 

Volley on volley down the hailstones pour , 

Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die. 

And dying, hear the storm but wilder thunder by 

(From Parts tn 1815 ) 

Satan from a Picture by Sir Thomas Iiawrence 
* Satan dilated stood — Milton 
Prince of the fallen ' around thee sweep 
The billows of the burning deep , 

Above thee lowers the sullen fire. 

Beneath thee bursts the flaming spire , 

And on thy sleepless vision rise 
Hell’s living clouds of agonies. 

But thou dost like a mountain stand. 

The spear uplifted in thy hand , 

Thy gorgeous eye — a comet shorn, 

Calm into utter darkness borne , 

A naked giant, stem, sublime. 

Armed in despair, and scorning Time. 

On thy curled lip is throned disdain. 

That may revenge, but not complain 
Thy mighty cheek is firm, though pale. 

There smote the blast of fiery hail 
Yet wan, wild beauty lingers there, 

The w reck of an archangel’s sphere 

Thy' forehead wears no diadem 
The king is m thy' eyeball’s beam , 

Thy form is grandeur unsubdued, 

Sole Chief of Hell’s dark multitude. 

Thou pnsoned, ruined, unforgivcn 1 
Yet fit to master all but Heaven 

Charles Caleb Colton,— A once popular 
collection of apophthegms and moral reflections 
was published in 1820-22 under tlie title of 
Lacoti, or Many Things in Feiv WotciSj 
addiesscd to those who Think j si\ editions of 
It appeared wnthin a twelvemonth. The history' 
of Its author conveys a moral probably more 
striking than even the best of his maxims The 
Rev Charles Caleb Colton (c. 17S0-1832) passed 
in 1796 from Eton to King’s College, Cambridge, 
and m 1801 obtained a fellowship and the 
college living of PnoFs Portion near Tiverton, 
in 1818 that of Kevv and Petersham A great 
fisherman and sportsman generally, he vv'as 
eccentric to a degree, for a time he earned 
on a wine-merchant’s business, and he would 
go abroad in military dress About 1823 
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gambling and e\tra^'agance forced him to lca\e 
England, and for a time he lued in America 
and in Pans In tlie French capital he is said 
to lia\e been so successful as a gamester that 
in t\io years he realised ;^25,ooo For fear of 
a surgical operation he shot himself at Fon- 
famebleau 28th April 1S32 Besides Lacon^ he 
published a sanre on hj-pocrisy, a poem on 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, and one or 
two trifles. His somewhat pretentious moralising 
IS exemplified in such sliortcr extracts from 
Lacon as ‘Bigotn' murders religion to fnghten 
fools wnth her ghost , ’ ‘ Ignorance is a blank 
sheet on which we mav waate , but error is a 
scnbbled one on which we must first erase,’ and 
these longer ones 

I 

Mystery and Intrigue 

There are minds so habituated to mtngue and 
mjsterj in themsches, and so prone to expect it 
from others, that they will neier accept of a plain 
reason for a plain fact, if it he possible to devise 
causes for it that are obscure, far fetched, and usually 
not worth the carnage. Like the miser of Berkshire, 
who would rum a good horse to escape a turnpike, so 
these gentlemen nde their high bred theones to death, 
m order to come at truth, through by paths, lanes, and 
alleys , while she herself is jogging quietly along upon 
the high and beaten road of common sense The con 
sequence is, that those who take this mode of amnng 
at truth are sometimes before her, and sometimes 
behind her, but very seldom with her Thus the 
great statesman who relates the conspiracy against 
Dona pauses to dehberatc upon, and minutely to 
scrutinise into, divers and sundry errors committed 
^and opportunities neglected whereby he would wish 
to account for the total failure of that spinted enter 
pnse But the plain fact was, that the scheme had 
been so well planned and digested that it was ncto 
nous m eicry point of its operation, both on the sea 
and on the shore, m the harbour of Genoa no less 
than m the city , until tliat most unlucky acadent befell 
the Count de Fiesque, who was the very life and soul 
of the conspiracy In stepping from one galley to 
another, the plank on which he stood upset, and he 
fell mto the sea. His armonr happened to be lery 
heavy, the night to be iciy dark, tlie water to be 
very deep, and the bottom to be aery muddy And 
it IS another plain fact that water, in all such cases, 
happens to make no distinction whatcier between a 
conqueror and a cat 

Magnanimity In a Cottage 
In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
poverty and revolting pniations of a cottage, it has 
often been my lot to wntness scenes of magnanimity 
and scif-demal ns much beyond tlie belief os the prac 
tice of the great , a heroism borrowing no support 
either from the gaze of the many or the admiration of 
the few, yet flourishing amidst rums and on the con 
fines of the grave , a spectacle as stupendous m the 
moral world as the falls of the Missouri m the natural, 
and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to display its 
grandeur only where there are no eyes to appreciate 
its magnificence. 


Charles Waterton ‘(1782-1865), bom at 
Walton Hall, Wakefield, and educated at the 
Roman Catholic college of Stonyhurst, went out 
about 1804 to Demerara to manage some family 
estates, and determined In 1812 to wander ‘through 
the wnlds of Demerara and Essequibo, with the 
view' to reach the inland frontier fort of Portuguese 
Guiana, to collect a quantity of the strongest 
Wourali (Curan) poison, and to catch and stuff 
the beautiful birds which abound in that part of 
Soutli America ’ He made two more journeys, 
amidst difficulties unspeakable, through Brazil 
and Guiana — in i8i6 and 1820 — and m 1825 pub- 
lished his most entertaining Wandt) iiigs in South 
Autertca, the North ivcst of the United States, and 
the Antilles ‘ In order to pick up matter for 
natural history', I ha\e wandered through the 
wildest parts of South America’s equinoctial 
regions I base attacked and slam a modem 
python, and rode on tlie back of a cay man close 
to the water’s edge , a very different situation 
from that of a Hyde- Park dandy on his Sunday 
prancer before the ladies Alone and barefoot I 
have pulled poisonous snakes out of their lurking- 
places, climbed up trees to peep into holes for 
bats and tampires, and for days together hastened 
through sun and ram to the thickest parts of the 
forest to procure specimens I had never seen 
before’ The python and cay'man made much 
noise and amusement at the time, and the con- 
quest of the cayman was made the subject of a can- 
cature Waterton had long wished to obtain one 
of the huge (non-venomous) Coulacanara snakes, 
and at length he saw one coiled up m his den 
He admneed towards him stealthily, and with his 
lance stmek him behind the neck and fixed him to 
the ground 

A Snake Story 

That moment the negro next to me seized the lance 
and held it firm m its place, while I dashed head fore 
most mto the den to grapple ivitU the snake, and to get 
hold of his tail liefore he could do any mischief On 
pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gaie a 
tremendous loud hiss, and the little dog ran away, 
how ling as he w ent We had a sharp fray m the den, 
the rotten sticks fly mg on all sides, and each party 
struggling for the supenonty I called out to the second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I was not 
heavy enough He did so, and his additional weight 
was of great service I had now got firm hold of his 
tail, and after a violent struggle or two he gave in, 
finding himself overpowered This was the moment to 
secure him So while the first negro continued to hold 
the lance firm to the ground, and the other was helping 
me, I contnied to unloose my braces, and with them 
tied up the snake’s mouth The snake, now finding 
himself in an unpleasant situation, tried to better himself, 
and set yesolutely to work, but we overpowered him 
We contnied to make him twist himself round the 
shaft of the lance, and then prepared to convey him out 
of the forest. I stood at his head and held it firm under 
my arm , one negro supported the belly, and the other 
the tad In this order we began to move slowly toivards 
home, and reached it after resting ten times 
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Nett da> Watcrton killed the snake, «hich was 
fourteen feet long and enonnousl) thick The 
cajman or alligator was found on the Essequibo 
after three days’ waiting and seeking, and caught 
with a shark hook baited wath a large fish The 
difficulty was to pull him up The Indians pro- 
posed shooUng him wath arrows , but this the 
•‘Wanderer’ resisted. ‘I had come abo\e three 
hundred miles on purpose to catch a cajanan 
uninjured, and not to carry back a muUlated 
specimen’ The men pulled wath a will, and out 
he came at last, the modem St George standing 
armed with the mast of the canoe, which he pro 
posed to force dowai the dragon’s throat 

How to csatcli a Cayman. 

Bj the time the cayman was within two yards of me, ^ 
I saw he w as in a state of fear and perturbaUon , I 
instantly dropped the mast, sprang up, and jumped on 
his back, taming half round as I laulted, so that I 
gamed my seat with my face in a nght position I 
immediately seized his fore legs, and by mam force 
twnsted them on his back , thus they served me for a 
bridle He now seemed to luve recovered from his 
surprise, and, probably fancying himself in hostile com- 
pany, he began to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand 
with lus long and powerful talk I was out of reach of 
the strokes of it, by being near Ins head He continued 
to plunge and stnkc, and made my seat very uncomfort 
able It must have been a fine sight for an unoccupied 
spectator The people roared out m triumph, and were 
so vociferous that it was some time before they heard 
me tell them to pull me and my beast of burden further 
inland I was apprehensive the rope might break, and 
then there would have been ciery chance of going down 
to the regions under water wath the cayman That 
would have been more pcnlous than Anon’s manne 
morning ndc — ‘Delphim insidens, lada csrula sulcat 
Anon ’ The people now dragged us above forty yards 
on the sand it was the first and last time I was ever on 
a cayman’s hack. Should it be asked how I managed to 
keep my seat, 1 would answ er, I hunted some years with 
Lord Darlington’s fox hounds. 

rhe cayman, killed and stuffed, was, like the 
python’s skin, added to the curiosities of Walton 
Hall Waterton’s ne-xt work was Ussays on 
Natural History, chiefly Ornithology, ivith an 
Autobiography of the Author (three senes, 
1838-57 , ed. by J G Wood, 1878) His ac- 
count of his family — an old Roman Catholic line 
that had suffered persecution from the days of 
Henry' VIII downwards — is a quaint, amusing 
chronicle , and the notes on the habits of birds 
show minute observation and vavad charactensa 
tion (sometimes after the manner of ^Vhltc of 
Selbome), as well as the kindly', genial spint of 
the eccentric squire. The anaent wanderer died 
from a fall when carryang a log in his owai 
grounds (as Abyssinian Bruce from a fall dowai 
bis ouai staircase 1, and was buned wath all the 
ceremony prescribed by himself between two 
favourite oaks beside a lake in his own park. 
There is a Life of him by Richard Hobson (1865) 


Ann and Jane Taylor were members of 
an English Nonconformist family so distinguished 
through fiv'c generations in literature and art as 
to have been made the subject of researches in 
heredity by Mr Gulton Their father, Isaac Taylor 
(1759-1829), the second of four Isaacs, was, like his 
father before him, an engraver of some eminence. 
He had an uncle, Charles Tay'lor (1756-1821), 
who edited Calmefs Dictionary of the Bible, and 
another, Josiah, who became eminent as a pub- 
lisher of architectural works The father of Ann 
and Jane, besides his engraving business, took a 
warm interest m the affairs of the ‘ meeting-house,’ 
and in 1796 became pastor of an Independent con- 
gregation at Colchester, in 1811 at Ongar — whence 
the famous km became known as ‘the Taylors 
of Ongar’ (as distinguished from ‘the Taylors 
of Nonvich see Vol II p 712) His wife 
(bom Ann Martin) had literary impulses, and 
published Maternal Solmtude (1814), The Family 
Mansion (1819), and other tales, and a senes of 
educational works The daughters, Ann (1782- 
1866) and Jane (1783-1824), were bom in London^ 
but brought up from 1786 at Lavenham in Suffolk, 
where their father had, for the sake of economy, 
taken up his residence. His daughter^ assisted m 
the engravnng, working steadily at their allotted 
tasks from their thirteenth or fourteenth year, and 
paying their share of the family e'xpenses They 
began their literary career in 1798 by contributing 
to a cheap annual. The MvwBs Pocket-Book, the 
publishers of which induced them to undertake 
a volume of verses for children. Accordingly m 
1804-5 there appeared Original Poems for Infant 
Minds, which were followed by Rhymes for the 
Nursery (1806), Hymns for Infant Minds (1810), 
Rural Scenes, City Scenes, Sic. The hymns, some- 
what analogous to Dr Watts’s, were highly popular, 
were praised by men as eminent and as unlike one 
another as Dr Arnold and Archbishop MTiately, 
and are still familiar — ‘ My Mother’ and ‘Twmkley 
Tw'inkle, little Star,’ can surely ne\ er become obso- 
lete in the nursery Jane Taylor was authoress of 
a talc. Display (1815), and of Essays in Rhyme 
(1816) and Contributions of Q Q. Ann mamed 
in 1813 a Congregational minister, the Rev Joseph 
Gilbert (1779-1852), who settled at Nottingham in 
1825, and published The Chrtslian Atonement, S^z., 
a memoir of him was wntten by his widow 't^en 
she also was removed, her son, Josiah Gilbert, an 
accomplished artist, and author of The Dolomite 
Mountains , Cadore, or Titiaiis Country, &.C., pub- 
lished m 1874 Autobiography and other Memorials 
of Mrs Gilbert {Ann Taylor) Each of the accom- 
plished sisters has bequeathed to the Chnstian 
Church at least one hymn of universal acceptation, 
Mrs Gilbert having w ntten ‘ Great God, and wilt 
thou condescend,’ Jane Taylor’s best known is 
‘Lord, I would own thy tender care.’ Their 
brother, Isaac Taylor (1787-1865), became still 
more distinguished as an author, a notice of him 
will he found at page 244 For a recent notice of 
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Jane Taylor, see Mrs L B Walford’s Twelve 
English Authoresses (1892) 

From ‘The Bone of the Tea-Kettle ’ 

By Ahn Ta\u)r 

Since first began my ominous song, 

Slonly have passed the ages long 
Slow avas the a\orld my vorth to glean, 

My visible secret long unseen ' 

Surly, apart the nations dsvelt, 

Nor yet the magical impulse felt , 

Nor deemed that clianty, science, art, 

All that doth honour or wealth impart. 

Spell bound, till mind should set them free, 
Slumbered, and sung in their sleep — m me ' 

At length the day in its glory rose. 

And oIT on its speed — the Engine goes 1 

On whom first fell the amazing dream? 

Watt woke to fetter the giant Steam, 

His fury to crush to mortal rule. 

And w icld Leviathan as his tool ' 

The monster, breathing disaster u ild. 

Is lamed and checked by a tutor child , 
rondcrons and bhnd, of rudest force, 

A pm or a whisper guides its course , 

' Around its sinews of iron play 
nic viewless bonds of a mental sway. 

And Inumphs the soul in the mighty dower. 

To knowledge, the plighted boon — is Pmuet > 

Hark ' ’tis the dm of a thousand wheels 
At play with the fleeces of England’s fields , 

From Its bed upraised, ’tis the flood that pours 
To fill little astems at cottage doors , 

’Tis the many fingered, intneate, bright machine, 

With Its flowery film of lace, I ween 1 

And see where it rushes, with silvery wreath, 

The span of jon arched cave beneath , 

Stupendous, vital, fiery, bnght, 

Trailing its length in a country’s sight , 

Riven arc the rocks, the hills give way. 

The dim a alley nses to unfelt day , 

And man, fitly crowned with brow sublime. 
Conqueror of distance reigns, and time. 

Lone was the shore where the hero mused. 

His soul through the unknown leagues transfused , 
His pcnlous bark on the ocean slrajcd. 

And moon after moon, since its anchor weighed. 

On the solitude strange and drear, did shine 
The untmeked waj-s of that restless bnne , 

Till at length, his shattered sail was furled. 

Mid the golden sands of a western world I 
Still centunas passed with their measured tread, 
M’hilc w mged by the avinds the nations sped , 

And still did the moon, as she watched that deep, 
Her tnplc task o’er the a oyagers keep , 

And sore farewells, as the> hose from land. 

Spake of absence long, on a distant strand 

She starts — vnld w mds at her bosom rage. 

She laughs in her speed at the war they avage , 

In qucenlj pomp on the surf she treads. 

Scarce waking tlie sea things from tlicir beds 
Fleet as the lightning tracks the cloud, 

She glances on, in her glory proud , 


A few bnght suns, and at rest she lies, 
Glittenng to transatlantic skies ' 

Simpleton man ! why, who would ha\c thought 
To this, the song of a tea kettle brought 1 

The Squlre’a Pew 
By Jane Tailor. 

A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pant. 

It makes the faded enmson bnght. 

And gilds the fnngc again 
The window’s Gothic framework falls 
In oblique shadow on the avails 

And since those trappmgs first w ere new , 

How many a cloudless day. 

To rob the aeUet of its hue, 

Has come and passed away ' 

How many a setting sun hath made 
niat cunous lattice work of shade? 

Crumbled beneath the hillock green 
The cunning hand must be 
That carved this fretted door, I ween — 
Acorn and fleur de Its , 

And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel’s art 

In days of yore — that now we call — 

IITien James the First avos king. 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
His tram did hither bring , 

All seated round in order due. 

With broidercd suit and buckled shoe. 

> 

On damask cushions, set in fnnge. 

All reverently thev knelt 
Prayer book with brazen hasp and hinge. 

In ancient English spelt, 

Each holding in a lily hand, 

Rcsponsiae at the pnest’s command 

Now streaming dowoi the vaulted aisle. 

The sunbeam, long and lone. 

Illumes the characters aivhile 
Of their inscription stone , 

And there, in marble hard and cold. 

The knight and all his tram behold 

Outstretched together are expressed 
He and my lady fair. 

With hands uplifted on the breast. 

In attitude of prayer. 

Long aasaged, clad in armour, he , 

With ruITlcd arm and bodice, she. 

Set forth in order ns they died. 

The numerous offspnng bend , 

Devoutly kneeling side by side, 

As though they did intend 
For past omissions to atone 
By say mg endless pray ers m stone. 

fhose mellow days arc past and dim. 

But generations new, 

In regular descent from him, 

Haie filled the stately pew , 

And in the same succession go 
To octmpy the vault below 
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And now the polished, modem squire 
And his ga) train appear, 

WTio dulj to the hall retire, 

A season e\er) }ear — 

And fill the seals with belle and beau. 

As ’twas so man) years ago 

Perchance, all thoughtless as the) tread 
The hollow sounding floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dead 
Which shall, as heretofore. 

In tom, receive to silent rest 
Another and another guest — 

The feathered hearse and sable tram, 

In all its M onted state 
Shall mnd along the village lane. 

And stand before the gate , 

Brought many a distant county through 
To join the final rendezvous. 

And when the race is swept away 
All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ra) 

Shine gail) o’er their heads 
Whilst other faces, fresh and new. 

Shall ocatpy tlie sqmre's pew 

Marj Russell Ulitford, the graphic and 
sympathetic portrayer of English country life in 
Its happiest aspects, was bom at Alresford, 
Hampshire, i6th December 1787 Her father, a 
selfish, extravagant ph)sician (without practice), 
for her tenth birthday bought her a lottery-ticket, 
which drew a prize of ;i^2o,ooo , hereupon she 
was sent to a good school at Chelsea, and Ur 
Mitford built himself a big house near Reading 
Hither Mary relumed m 1802, atid here in 1810 
she, long an omnivorous reader, produced her 
first volume, MtsceUaneous Poems Christina, 
Blanche of Castile, and Poems on the Female 
Character followed, but attracted little notice, 
hicanvvhile she and all about him were suffer- 
ing for her handsome and accomplished father^s 
reckless and selfish extravagance and high play 
‘ His w ife’s large fortune, his daughter’s, his 
own patnmon) all passed through his hands in 
an incredibly short space of time, but his wife 
and daughter were never heard to complain of 
his conduct, nor appeared to admire him less’ 
In 1820 the family had to move to a cottage 
at Three-Mile Cross, and Miss Mitford had 
now to write for its support, she was content 
to slave that her unconscionable father might 
have utterl) useless luxunes— and he took them 
without scmple , she overtaxed her strength 
and lilcrar) gift b) her perverse and blame- 
worthy devotion to the reprobate, and her self- 
denial was even misunderstood and misjudged 
as grasping and miserl) In 1823 wars produced 
her traged) of Julian, dedicated to Macread), 
‘for the zeal with which he befriended the pro 
duction of a stranger, for the judiaous alterations 
which he suggested, and for the energ), the 
pathos, and the skill wath which he more than 


embodied its pnncipal character’ But Julian 
ran only eight nights , Foscan ran fifteen , and 
Rienci, her best and most sticccssful pla), was 
acted forty-five times, and was sold to the number 
of four thousand copies. Charles I and other 
dramatic pieces had their vogue , but Miss Mit- 
ford’b triumph was to be won on other fields. 
Her best work began as a senal m 1819 in a 
magazine, and m 1823 appeared in volume form 
as Our Village, Sketches oj Rural Character 
and Scenery, to which four other volumes 
were added, the fifth and last m 1832 ‘Every 
one,’ said Henry Chorle), ‘now knows Our 
Village, and every' one knows that the nooks 
and comers, tlie haunts and the copses, so de- 
lightfully desenbed m its pages will be found m 
the immediate neighbourhood of Reading, and 
more especially around Three-Mile Cross, a cluster 
of cottages on the Basingstoke Road, in one of 
which our authoress resided for many years But 
so little were the peculiar and onginal excellence 
of her descnptions understood, in the first instance, 
that, after having gone the round of rejection 
through the more important penodicals, they at 
last saw the light in no worthier publication thart 
the Lady’s Magazine But the series of rural 
pictures grew, and the v enture of collecting them 
into a separate volume was tned. The public 
began to relish the style, so fresh, y et so finished 
— to enjoy the delicate humour and the simple 
pathos of the tales , and the result was that thd 
popularity of these sketches, outgrew that of the 
works of loftier order proceeding from the same 
pen , that young w'nters, English and Amencan, 
began to imitate so artless and charming a man- 
ner of narration , and that an obscure Berkshire 
hamlet, by the magic of talent and kindly feeling, 
was converted into a place of resort and interest 
for not a few of the finest spirits of the age.’ The 
book, as Chorley said, has become really a classic, 
has ‘ created a school of minute home landscape 
painters m pen and ink analogous to that .of the 
Cu)'ps and Holbeins of the Low Countnes,’ and 
founded a fashion m literature , Charles Lamb, 
Chnstopher North, and Hamet Martineau recog- 
nised m Our Village a new and delightful brandi 
of art, and Mrs S C Hall took thence her impulse 
for the Sketches oJ Irnsh Character hlrs Richmond 
Ritchie speaks of Our Village as ‘one of the 
books tliat are part of everybody’s life as a matter 
of course’ Miss Milford’s intimate fnend, Miss 
Barrett, called her ‘a sort of prose Crabbe m 
the sun.’ Her keen observ'ation and shrewdness, 
her generous and gentle wisdom, her humour, 
her onginal turns of thought and e.x-pression, the 
singular clearness and punt) of her style, are all 
equally apparent m her work. Mrs Richmond 
Ritchie admires it less for ‘ its actual descriptions 
and pictures of intelligent villagers and grey- 
hounds ’ than for ‘ the more imaginative thipgs , 
the sense of space and nature and progress which 
she knows how to conv ey , the sweet and emotional 
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chord she stnkes with so true a touch’ Bclford 
Regis (1835) IS a novel with much work cognate 
to Our Village, and passed through three editions 
In 1837 Miss Mitford received a pension of ;^ioo , 
m 1842 she was at last relieved of the burden 
■(which, though she never said so, she must have 
felt was no light one) of her father Though 
suffenng from ill-health for many years, she con- 
tinued her literary pursuits In 1852 she published 
Recollections of a Literary Ltfe^ largely autobio- 
graphical, and full of delightful glimpses of her 
contemporaries, famous or unknown , in 1854 came 
her last book, Atherton and other Tales A plain- 
looking little woman with a ‘wonderful wall of 
forehead,’ she knew nothing of the mjsteries of 
aress and was wholly indifferent on the subject, 
so that It at bmes needed the charm of her dear 
and venerable face, her genial smile and lovable 
wajs, to make her visitors forget the eKtraordinarj 
simplicity of her attire She died on the loth of 
January 1855 in her little house at Sw illowfield, 
Avhithcr she had moved in 1851 

A Sunset 

What a sunset ' how golden ' how beautiful ' Tlie 
sun just disappearing, and the narrow liny clouds which 
a few minutes ago laj like soft vajKiurj streaks along the 
horizon lighted up with a golden splendour that the eve 
■can scarcely endure, and those sttll softer clouds which 
•floated above them wreathing and curling into a thousand 
fantastic forms as thin and changeful as summer smoke, 
now defined and deepened into grandeur and edged with 
ineffable, insufferable light ' Another minute and the 
bnlliant orb totallj disappears, and the sky above grows 
every moment more varied and more beautiful as the 
■dazzling golden lines are mixed with glowing red and 
gorgeous purple, dappled with small dark specks and 
mingled with such a blue as the egg of the hedge 
sparrow To look up at that glonous skv, and then to 
see that magnificent picture reflected in the clear and 
lov ely Loddon water, is a pleasure nev er to be dcscnlied 
and never forgotten My heart sw elk and my eyes fill 
as I write of it, and think of the immeasurable majesty of 
nature, and the unspeakable goodness of God, who has 
spread an enjoyment so pure, so peaceful, and so intense 
before the meanest and the lowliest of His creatures 

(From ' The Dell in the second volume of Our Villagr ) 

Tom Cordery the Poacher 
This human oak grew on the wild North of Hamp 
shire country, a country of heath and hill and forest, 
partly reclaimed, enclosed, and planted by some of the 
greater propnetors, but for the most part uncultivated 
and uncivilised, a proper refuge for wild animals of every 
species, or these the most notable was my fnend Tom 
Cordery, who presented m his own person no unfit 
■emblem of the distnct in which he lived — the gentlest 
of savages, the wildest of civilised men He was bj 
■calhng rat catcher, hare finder, and broom maker , a 
1nad of trades which he had substituted for the one 
grand profession of poaching which he followed in Ins 
jounger days with unrivalled talent and success, and 
wajiild undoubtedly have pursued till his death had not 
the bursting of an overloaded gun unluckdy shot off his 
left hand As it was, he still rsmtnved to mingle a little 
I16 ' 


of Ins old unlaw ful occupation with his honest callings , 
was a reference of high autliontj amongst the young 
aspirants, an adviser of undoubted honour and secrecy — 
suspected, and more than suspected, as being one ‘who, 
though he played no more, o’erlooked the cards ’ \ et 
he kept to windward of the law , and indeed contrived to 
be on such terms of soaal and even friendly intercourse 

with the guardians of the game on M Common as 

may be said to prev ail betw een reputed thieves and the 
mynanidons of justice at Bow Street 

Never did any human being look more like that sort 
of sportsman commonly called a poacher He was a 
tall, finely built man, with a prodigious stride, that 
cleared the ground like a horse, and a power of con 
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tinuing his slow and steady speed that seemed nothing 
less than miraculous Neither man, nor horse, nor dog 
could out tire him He had a bold, undaunted presence, 
and an evident strength and power of bone and muscle 
You might see, by looking at him, that he did not know 
what fear meant In his youth he had fought more 
battles than anv man in the forest He was as if born 
without nerves, totally insensible to the recoik and dis 
gusts of humanity I have known him take up a huge 
adder, cut off its head, and then deposit the living and 
WTithing body in his bnmless hat, and walk with it 
coding and wreathing about his head, like another 
Medusa, till the sport of the day wns over, and he 
carried it home to secure the fat With all this iron 
stubbornness of nature, he was of a most mild and gentle 
demeanour, had a fine plaaditv of countenance, and a 
quick blue eye beaming with good humour His face 
was sunburnt into one general pale vermilion hue 
that overspread all his features, his very hair was 
sunburnt too Everybody' liked Tom Cordery 

He had himself an aptness to like, which is certain to 
lie repaid m kind, the very dogs knew him, and loved 
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llrs llcniaiis was bom at Lnerpool, Felicia 
Dorothea Brotvne, on the 25th of September 1793. 
Her father was a merchant, who after some reverses 
removed m 1800 with his family to GwTych near 
Abergele m North, Wales, and there Felicia was 
inspired by a new' lo\e of nature. A volume of 
Poenis (1808) proved far from successful, but was 
followed that same year by England and Spain, or 
Valour and Palriotisni, which called forth more 
than one letter from Shelle\ In 1812 she published 
The Domestic Affections, and other Poems, and 
the same year was mamed to Captain Hemans, 
an Irish officer who had seia'ed in Spam She 
continued her studies, acquiring se\ era! languages 
and still cultivating poetry' In 1818, after she had 
borne him five sons. Captain Hemans went off to 
Italy, and they never met afterwards In 1819 
Mrs Hemahs obtained a prize of £,^0 offered by a 
patnotic Scotsman for the best poem on the subject 
of Sir WiUiam Wallace. Next year she produced 
a poem on The Sceptic In June 1821 she secured 
the pnze awarded by the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture for a poem upon Dartmoor Her next effort 
was a tragedy, the Vespers of Pale) mo, which 
when produced at Covent Garden m December 
1823 was not successful, though supported by 
the admirable acting of Kemble and Young In 
1826 appeared what was generally accounted her 
best poem. The Forest SatiUnary, and in 1828 
Records of Woman j later collections were Lays 
of Leisure Hour? and National L^iics In 1829 
she paid a visit to Scotland, and received a 
warm welcome from Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey’, 
and the Scottish literati , Scott's parting words 
are memorable ‘There are some whom we 
meet and should like ever after to claim as kith 
and kin , and you are one of these ’ In 1830 
appeared her Songs of the Affections The same 
year she visited Wordsworth, and, deeply impressed 
by the beauty of Rydal Lake and Grasmere, 
heartily sympathised with Wordsworth’s own en- 
thusiasm ‘ I would not give up the mists that 
spintuahse our mountains for all the blue skies 
of Italy’ From 1809 to 1827 she had lived near 
St Asaph, and then for four y’ears at Wavertree, 
Liverpool , now, m 1831, she went to reside in 
Dublin, where one of her brothers. Major Browne, 
was chief commissioner of police. The education 
of her five boys occupied much of her time and 
attention , ill health pressed heavily on her, and 
she soon fell into premature decay In 1834 ap 
peared her little volume of Hymns fo> Childhood 
and a collection of Scenes and Hymns of LtfCj 
Thoughts during Sickness were m the form of 
sonnets Her last, dictated to her brother on a 
Sunday three weeks before her death, was this 

Sunday In England. 

How many blessed groups this hour are bending. 

Through England’s pnmrose meadow paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadow 7 elms ascending. 
Whence the stvect chimes proclaim the hallowed day , 


ITie halls, from old heroic ages gray. 

Pour their fair children forth , and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play. 
Send out their inmates in a Imppy flow. 

Like a freed vernal stream 7 may not tread 
With them those pathways — to the fevensh bed 
Of sickness bound , yet, O my God ! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbmgs stilleil 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness 

She died on l6th May 1835, aged forty-one, and 
was buned m St Anne’s Churcb, Dublin On her 
tomb are these lines from one of her own dirges 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spint ! rest thee now ' 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod. 

His seal was on thy brow 
Dust to Its narrow house beneath I 
Soul to its place on high ' 

They that have seen thy look in death, 

No more may fear to die 

Mrs Hemans was not a profound or subtle poet, 
but had the true poet’s gifts of grace, sweetness, 
and tenderness Her poems, as Scott hinted, ‘liav'e 
too many flowers for the fruit ,’ the longer poems, 
and especially the tragedies, arc unquestionably 
insipid and tedious But some of her shorter 
pieces and lyncs are perfect in sentiment and 
pathos, ‘The Child’s First Gnef’ (‘O call my 
brother back to me’), ‘The Better Land,’ ‘The 
Treasures of the Deep,’ the pieces quoted below, 
and ‘Casablanca,’ which belongs to a somewhat 
different category, are still found m school books, 
and will keep her memory green while the lan- 
guage endures One of her hj’mns, ‘ He knelt, tlie 
Saviour knelt,’ is in common use , and ‘ Lowly and 
solemn,’ from a poem on Sir Walter Scott’s funeral 
day, IS frequently sung as a hymn 

From ‘ The Voice of Spring ’ 

I come, I come 1 ye have called me long, 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song , 

Ye mav’ trace my step o’er the wakening earth. 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the pnmrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 

Are veiled with wTeaths on Italian plains. 

But It IS not for me, in my hour of bloom. 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb 1 

I hav e looked on the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pastures free. 

And the pine has a fnnge of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been 

I have sent through the wood paths a glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the deep blue sky. 

From the night bird’s lay through the starry time, 

In the groves of the soft Hespenan clime. 
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To the swan’s \nlel note the Icchind lakes, 

\\ hen the dark fir bough into \crdurc breaks 

Trom the streams and founts I have loosed the chain , 
They are sweeping on to the ■-ilvery mam, 

They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
The) are flinging spray on tlie forest boughs, 

The) are bursUng fresh from their sparry cases. 

And the earth resounds with the joy of wascs 

Come forth, O )e children of gladness, come ' 

Where the violets he ma) now l>e )our home. 

\ e of the rose hp and dess bright e)e 
And the Iwiinding footstep, to meet me fl) , 

W ith the lyre, and the ss-rcath, and the jo)OUs lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine — 1 may not slay 
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Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 

The svaters are sparkling in grove and glen , 

Assay from the chamber and dusks hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing m breezy mirth 
Their light stems thrill to the wild stood slraias, 

And Youth is abroad in my green domains 

Tlie summer is hastening, on soft ssings borne, 
e may press the grape, ye may bind the com , 

For me I depart to a brighter shore — 

Y e are marked by care, y e arc mmenomore 
1 go svhere the losed stho base left you dsvcll. 

And the flos ers are not Death’s — fare ye ss ell, farewell ' 

The Homes of EnglancL 
The stately Homes of England, 

How beauUfnl they stand ' 

Amidst their tall nncc;>tral trees. 

O’er all the pleasant land. 

The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam. 

And the ssvan glides past them ssath the sound 
Of some rcjoiang stream 


Hit mtrry Homes of I nglniid ‘ 

Around their hearths by night. 

What gla'liorne looks of household love 
^^e(.t in the ruddy light ' 

There woman's voice flows forth in ‘■ong. 

Or childhooil s talc is told, 

Or lips mole tiinefullv along 
Same glorious jiagc of old. 

The blcsscrl Homes of I ngland ' 

How softly on their liowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
That brcalhe-s from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church liell s chime 
Hoats through their woods at mom 
All other sounds, m that still time. 

Of breerc and leaf arc Imm 

The cottage Homes of England ’ 

Ity thousands on her plains, 

, They are smiling o’er the sihery hrool s 

And round the hamlet fanes 
Through glowing orchards forth they pevp 
l.ach from its nook of lease’s 
, And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

I As the bird beneath their caves. 

The free, fair Homes eif I nglan 1 ' 

Ij>ng. long, in hut and hall, 

Mai he-arts of native proof In reared 
To guard each hallowed wall ' 

And green for ever I« the grove , 

And hnght the flow cn soil, 

AVlicrc first the child’s glad spirit loves 
Its countn and its God ' 

Tbo Graves of a Housobold. 
j nicy grew in licauty, side by side, 

I ITiey filled one home with glee 

I Tlicir graves arc severed far and wide, 

Hy mount, and stream, and se-a 

The same fond mother licnt at night 
O er each fair sleciiing brow 
She Iiad cacli folded flower in sight — 

\\ here are those dreamers now ’ 

One, ’midst the forest of the Me-st, 

By a dark stream is laid — 

The Indian knows his place of res*, 
hnr in the cedar shade 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 

He lies where jiearls he deep 
He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed mav weep 

One sleeps where southern vines arc dressed 
Aliovc the noble slam 
He wrapt his colours round his breast, 

On a blood red field of Spain 

And one — o’er her the my rtle show ers 
Its leaves, hy soft winds fanned , 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers — 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree , 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee ' 
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They that with ■mules lit np the hall, 

And cheered with song the hearth — 

Alas for love, if thou wert all. 

And noDght bcj ond, O earth 1 ' 

Besides her sister i Memoir of Mrs Hemans in the seven volume 
edition of her works published in 1839, there are Memorials by 
H F Chorley (1836), recollections by Mrs Laurence (1836), the 
Poetical Remains, with a Memoir by Delta (1836), and the 
Poetical IPorks with Memoir bj tV M Rossetti (1873) Sec also 
Espinasscs Lancashire Worthies (1874) Mrs C. J Hamilton s 
Women Writers (iSgsX and Mrs L. B Walfords Twelve Enslish 
Authoresses (189a). 

Lctitia Elizabeth Landon (1802-38), better 
known as ‘ L E L from the initials which w-cre 
her nom de guerre, is reputed to hav e been, with the 
possible exception of Moore only, the most popular 
English poet m the penod between Byron’s decline 
and Tennyson’s nse But at the present day the 
most approved anthologies of English Ljtics and 
English Verse give no specimen of her work, and 
there are histones of modem English literature 
that do not even mention her name , to hardly 
any English vvnter has Fame proved so fickle. 
Among her poetical works were The Fate of 
Adel hide (1821), The Iviprovisatnce (1824), The 
Troubadour (1825), The Golden Violet (1827), The 
Venetian Bracelet (1829), and The Vow of the 
Peacock (1835) She wrote two or three novels, 
beginning with Romance and Reality (1830), 
Ethel Churchill (1837) was her most successful 
tale. There was also a tragedy on Castniccio 
Castracam (1837), but ‘L E L’ was perhaps 
best known and beloved for her innumerable con- 
tnbutions to the Literary Gazette, edited by her 
warm friend Jordan, and other magazines and 
annuals She was bom at Hans Place, Chelsea, 
and was the daughter of an arm) -agent Lively, 
susceptible, and romantic, she early commenced 
writing poetry, and after her father’s death she 
not only maintained herself but assisted her re 
lations by her hterarj' labours Unkind tongues 
caused the breaking off of an engagement (said 
to have been with John Forster), and in 1838 
she was married to George Maclean, the governor 
of what IS now part of the Gold Coast Colony, 
and in the same year she sailed for Cape Coast 
Castle wath her husband She had spent barely 
two months in her African home, but had resumed 
her literary work, when one morning, after writing 
overnight some cheerful and affectionate letters 
to her fnends in England, she was found dead 
in her room, having in her hand a bottle from 
which she was reported to have swallowed an 
overdose of poison as a relief from spasms Her 
fnends at home did not all accept this, the 
official verdict It was known that she was dis- 
appointed in her husband’s character (though as 
an administrator he was energetic and successful), 
and she felt lonely and unhappy in her mamed 
life. The doubt has never been dispelled The 
Athentrum obituary of ‘ Mrs Maclean’ in the first 
week of January 1839 recognised that her ceaseless 
composition had ‘ necessarilv precluded the thought 


and cultivation essential to the production of 
poetry of the highest order Hence, with all her 
fancy and feeling, her pnncipal works bear a 
strong family likeness to each other m their recur- 
rence to the same sources of allusion and the same 
veins of imagery — in the conventional rather than 
natural colounng of their descnptions, and m the 
evcessive though not unmusical carelessness of 
their versification ’ The critic greeted her last 
published v erses, ‘ The Polar Star,’ pnnted after 
her death m Colburn’s IVew Monthly Magazine, as 
an earnest of deeper senousness, w ider knowledge, 
and more careful technique Her nov els resemble 
her poems m being stories of sentiment, ‘ and 
reflect in some degree the conversation of their 
authoress, which sparkled always bnghtly with 
quick fancy and a badinage which astonished 
those matter-of fact persons who expected to find 
in the manners and discourse of the poetess traces 
of the weary heart, the broken lute, and the dis- 
consolate willow-tree which were so frequently her 
themes of song’ Her fluency was a truly fatal 
gift , the very variety of her subjects and of her 
measures is suspicious, the sentiment, whether 
poetically far-fetched or commonplace, is usually 
conventional , and in her Troubadours and Laras, 
her Hindoo Brides and Bayaderes, her Lays 
Of Scottish and Spanish minstrels and German 
minnesingers, there are echoes of Scott, Byron, 
Southey, and Moore, along with notes that suggest 
her less popular conlemporarv , Mrs Hemans, and 
antiapations of Longfellow She remains a land- 
mark in the history of popular taste in literature 
and Its vagaries Her poems are seldom bought 
and seldomer studied, but ‘ L E L ’ is still largely 
represented m quotation books , and fragments of 
her verse still float about disembodied, such as 

Dreams of truth, 

The Eden birds of early youth 
That make the loveliness of love 

Genius, like all heavenly light. 

Can blast as well as bless the sight 

It IS deep happiness to die. 

Yet hve in love’s dear memory 

O, silence is 

Love’s own pecuhar eloquence of bliss 

How often woman’s heart must turn 
To feed upon its owi) excess 
Of deep yet passionate tenderness ' 

How much of grief the heart must prove 
That yields a sanctuary to love 1 

Sappho’s Song- 

Farewell, my lute ! — and would tliat I 
Had never waked thy burning chords ' 

Poison has been upon thy sigh. 

And fever has breathed m thy words 

Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 
Tliy power, thy spell, my gentlest lute ? 

I should have been the wretch I am. 

Had every chord of thine been mute 
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II was mj cmI star abo\t, 

Not mj SHCLt lute, that wrought iiu. wrong , 

It was not song that tauglit me lose, 

But It was love that taught me song 

If song l)c past, and hope undone, 

And pulse, and head, and heart art flame. 

It IS thy work, thou faithless one ' 

But, no '—I will not name thj name , 

Sun god ' lute, wreath arc vowed to thee ’ 

Long be their light upon mj grave- 
M) glonous grave — jon deep blue sea 
I shall sleep calm beneath its wave ’ 

A Poetical Portrait 
Ah ' little do those fcatuie', wear 
The shade of gnef, the voil of cart , 

ITie hair is parted o'er a brow 
Open and white ns mountain snow , 

And thence descends in man) a nng. 

With sun and summer glistening 

Yet something on that brow lias w rought 

A moment’s cast of passing thought , 

Musing of gentle dream-,, like those 
Which tint the slumbers of the ro t 
Isot love, — love IS not )tt with thee, — 

But jast a glimpse what love ma) lie 
A memory of some last night s sigh 
\Shen flitting blush and drooping e>t 
Answer’d some youthful cavalier. 

Whose words sank jilc-asant on thine car, 

To stir, but not to fill the heart — 

Dreaming of such, fair girl, thou art — 

Thou blessed season of our spring 
When hopes are angels on the wang , 

Bound upwards to their heavenly shore, 

Alas ' to visit earth no more 
Then step and laugh alike arc light, 

IVhen, like a summer morning bnght, 

Our spirits in their mirth are sueh 
As turn to gold whate'er they touch 
The past ' — ’lis nothing — childhood s day 
Has roll’d too recently away. 

For youth to shed those mournful tears 
That fill the eye in older years, 

INTien Care looks bad on that bright leaf 
Of ready smiles and short lived gnef 
The future ' — ’tis the promised land. 

To which Hope pomts with prophet hand. 

Telling us fairy tales of flowers 
That only diangc for fruit — and ours 
Though false, though fleeting, and though vain. 
Thou blessed time, I say again — 

Glad being, wath thy downcast eyes. 

And vasionary look that lies 
Beneath their shadow, thou shalt share 
A world where all my treasures arc — 

My lute’s sweet empire, fill’d wath all 
That wall olicy my s-pint s' call , 

A world lit up by fancy’s sim ' 

Ah ' little like our actual one 

On the Picture of a ChUd screening a Dove ftom 
a Hawk. 

Ay, screen thy favourite dove, fair child , 

Ay, screen it if you mav — 

Yet I misdoubt thy trembling hand 
Will scare the hawk away 


That dove will die, that child will wcc[>, — 

Is this lliLir dc-.tinie ■’ 

Lver amid the sweets of life 
Some evil thing must lie 

Ay, moralise, — is it not thus 

W c ’vc mourn d our hope and love ? 

Ah ’ there are tears for every eye, 

A hawt forever) dove 

Tho Polar Star 
A star In-, left the kindling si v — 

A lovely nortliem light , 

How many planets arc on high, 

But tint has left the night 

I miss Its bnght familiar face 
It Vlas a friend to me , 

Associate with my native place, 

-Vnd lliosC Iieyond the sea 

It roac upon our 1 nglish sky, 
khone o’er our Lnglish laml 
And brought bad many a !ovm„ eye. 

And many a gentle band 
It secmctl to answer to iny thought. 

It called the past to mind 
And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left bchimk 

The voyage it lights no longer ends 
Soon on a foreign shoa , 

How can I but recall the friends 
That I may see no more? 

hresh from tlie pain it vva.s to part — 

How could I liear the pain> 

\ ct strong the omen in mv heart 
That sav s, \\ e meet again — 

Meet with a deeper, dearer love , 

For abvcncc shows the v orth 
Of all from which we then remove. 

Friends, home, and native cartlu 
Tliou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sail surpnse 
That none looked up with me 

But thou hast sunk upon the wave, 

Thv radiant place unknown , 

I seem to stand bc-sidc a grave. 

And stand by it alone 
Farewell' ah, vvould to me were given 
A power upon thy light ' 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should wntc 

Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thv raw should lie 
Thy shining orbit should liavc scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fancy vaiin, as it is fond, 

And little needed too 
My fnends, I need not look beyond 
Mv heart to look for you 

*L. £. L. s St/? ami lirmatns^ publivlied by Laaem Blanchard 
in two volumes m >841, reached a second edition 10 1B55 , and 
VVillum Bell Scott brought out an edition of her poem*, with a 
Memoir m 1873. A French estimate of her mayV* found in I,e 
Fivre Dcumicr s C/iibrtf/c An/^axui (1895) 
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Anna Jameson (1794-1860), art cntic, the 
•eldest of the four daughters of Brownell Murphj, 
miniatunst, was bom at Dublm and brought up 
m England at Whitehaven, at Newcastle, and in . 
or near London From sixteen a go\ erncss, in 1825 
she married Robert Jameson, a barrister, who from 
1829 held appointments m Dominica and Canada 
The) never got on well together, and from that 
date, w ith the exception of a dismal \asit to Canada 
(1836-38), she lived apart from him Her numer- 
ous wntings include The Diary of an JZnnny^e 
(1826), memoranda made dunng a tour m France 
and Ital) , Loves of ihe Poets (1829), Lives of 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns (1831) , Characterts- 
Jics of Women (1832), Beauties of ihe Court of 
Charles II (1833) , Visits and Sketches at Home 
^nd Abroad , Winter Studies and Summer 
Hambies in Canada (1838) , Pictures of the Soaal 
Lift of Germany, as represented in the Dramas of 
ihe Princess Amelia of Saxony (1840) Works so 
x-anous cannot all be of like temper or equal interest, 
but there xvas good ground for Professor Wilson’s 
warm culogium on Mrs Jameson as ‘one of the 
most eloquent of our female w nters , full of feeling 
and fanc) , a true enthusiast with a glowang soul ’ 
Her most famous contributions to literature were m 
the department of art criticism, and her Handbook 
io the Public Galleries of Art (1842) and Com- 
panion to Private Galleries of Art in and near 
London ( 1 844) w ere long standard w orks Memoirs 
of the Early Italian Painters zxiA.' Memoirs on Ait, 
Literature, and Soaal totals and i846)gaxe 

more scope to her literary gifts and artistic sym- 
pathies But she IS now mainly remembered as 
authoress of Sacred and Legendary Art (2 vols 
1848), dealing wath the evangelists, apostles, and 
other scriptural characters, xvith the earlv saints 
and doctors, as represented in art To this suc- 
ceeded Legends of the Monastic Orders (1850), prac- 
tically a second senes , Legends of the Madonna 
(1852), a third , and The History of Our Lord as 
exemplified in Works of Art, a fourth, which was 
finished after her death by Lady Eastlake So that 
‘ her magnum opus constituted a history of Chns- 
tian art, and of the Church through art, dowm to 
tlie seventeenth century Her Commonplace Book 
xvas issued m 1854 , and her niece, Geraldine 
Maepherson, published Memoirs of ihe Life of 
Anna Jameson m 1878 She took a keen interest 
m philanthropic enterpnses, xvarmly supported the 
Sisters of Mercy, promoted the training of nurses, 
and, before most of her contemporanes, advocated 
the thorough education of women so as to qualify 
them for vanous emplo)’ment 

Mrs Jameson’s work has not quite lost either 
Its xalue or its popularity, though new art canons 
have had their vogue and Raphael has yielded the 
palm to Botticelli Her criticism is some of it out 
of date, and at her best and even for her ow n day 
her technical knowledge of art xvas x er) defective. 
She xvas an art cntic of the pre-Ruskifiian penod, 
and of quite pro Morellian methods and pnnciplcs 


Her legends she took from the obvious sources, 
quite uncnticall), as m dut) bound — from the 
Legenda 4urea, from Ribadeneyra, or from Alban 
Butler, as x\ as most conx enient or picturesque , 
her historical equipment xvos that of an accom- 
plished, sympathetic, w ell read, and industnous but 
not profoundly or really learned woman Her sensi- 
bilities often ran away xvith her judgment, or she 
wandered off into the historx of the picture and then 
talked of all it suggested to her rather than of 
the picture itself Therein lies part of her charm , 
she wTOte out of the fullness of her heart, and 
became one of the most popular and attractive 
teachers on subjects for which the movement 
associated x\ith Tractananism had prepared the 
English publia Her technical w eakness in noxvise 
affects the beauty of her stones , her work xvas for 
many much more than a histoiy Longfellow WTotc 
to her ‘ God bless ) ou for this book ' How vtxy 
precious it is to me 1 Indeed, I can hardlj try to 
express to you the feelings of affection watli xvhich 
I hax’e chenshed it from the first moment it 
reached us It most ampl) supplies the craxings 
of the religious nature ’ 

Sir Gerard Noel. 

Our Chtf de Voyaye— tor so we chose to entitle him 
who was the planner and director of the excursion — xvas 
one of the most accomplished and most eccentnc of 
human beings even courtesy might haxe termed him 
old at seventy , but old age and he xxere many miles 
asunder, and it seemed as though he had made some 
compact xxith Time^ like that of Faust with the Devil 
and xvas not to surrender to his inevitable adversary till 
the last moment Years could not quench his vivacity 
nor ‘ stale his infinite vanety ’ He had been one of the 
Prince’s wild companions in the days of Shendan -and 
Fox, and could play alternately blackguard and gentle 
man, each m perfection , but the high bom gentleman 
ever prevailed He had been heir to an enormous in 
come, most off which had slipped through Ins fingers 
unkiununst, ns the Irish say, and had stood m the xvay 
of a coronet, which somehoxx or other had passed over 
his head to light on that of his eldest son He had fixed 
a fife xxhich xvould haxe ruined txventy won constitutions, 
and had suffered xvhat might well haxe broken txventy 
hearts of common stuff, but his self complacency was m- 
xulnerable, bis animal spirits inexhaustible. Ins actixnty 
indefatigable. The eccentricities of this singular man 
have been matter of celebnty , but against each of these 
stones it XX ould be easy to place some act of benevolence, 
some trait of gentlemanly feeling, xvhich would at least 
neutralise their effect He often told me that he had 
early in fife selected three models after xxhich to form 
his own character and conduct — namely, De Grammont, 
Hotspur, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury , and he cer 
tainly did unite, in a greater degree than he knew him 
self, the characteristics of all three On looking 

round after Donna Ahna’s song, I xxas surprised to see 
our Chef de Voyage bathed in tears , but, no whit discon- 
certed, he merely xxaped them axva), sayang, wath a smile, 
‘It IS the xery prettiest, softest thing to cry to ones 
self’ Afterxxar^, when xxc were in the carnage, he 
expressed his snrpnie that any man should lie ashamed 
of tears ‘ For my own part,’ he added, ‘xvhen I wish 
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to enjoy the very high suhhme of luxurj « I dine Tlonc, 
order a mutton cutlet emte h point, with a bottle of Bur 
gundy on one side and Ovid’s Epistle of Penelojic to 
Ulysses on the other And so I read, and eat, and cry 
to myself ’ And then he repeated wath enthusiasm— 

‘ Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse 
Nil milii rcscribas, attamcn ipse vcni , ’ 

his eyes glistening as he recited the lines 

(trom the Memoin of Mrs Jameion ) 

It was shortly after her husband 5 departure for the West Indies 
that Mrs Jameson made a tour on the Continent witli her father and 
her father s patron, the Sir Gerard of the above reminiscence 

From the ' Commonplace Book.’ 

It is a common obsersation, that girls of liscly talents 
are apt to grow pert and satincab I fell into this danger 
when about ten years old Sallies at the expense of 
certain people, ill looking, or ill-dressed, or ndiculous, 
or foohsh, had been laughed at and applauded in com 
pany, untd, without being naturally malignant, I ran 
some risk of becoming so from sheer vanity 

The fables which appeal to our high moral sympathies 
may sometimes do as much for us ns the tnitlis of 
science So thought our Sasaour when He taught the 
multitude in parables A good clergyanon who Used 
near us, a famous Persian scholar, took it into Ins head 
to teach me Persian— I was then aliout seven years old — 
and I set to work with infinite delight and earnestness 
All I learned was soon forgotten , but a feu years after 
wards, happening to stumble on a volume of Sir William 
Jones’s works — his Persian Grammar — it revived my 
Onentalism, and I began to study it eagerly Among 
the exercises given was a Persian fable or poem — one 
of those traditions of our Lord whidi are preserved in 
the East The beautiful apologue of ‘ St Peter and the 
Cherries,’ which Goethe has versified or imitated, is a 
well known example This fable I allude to was some 
thing similar, but I have not met with the original these 
forty years, and must give it here from memory 

‘Jesus,’ says the story, ‘ arrived one evening at the 
gates of a certain city, and He sent His disciples forward 
to prepare supper, while He Himself, intent on doing 
good, walked through the streets into the market place 
And He saw at the comer of the market some people 
gathered together looking at an object on the ground , 
and He drew near to see what it might be. It was a 
dead dog, with a halter round his neck, by which he 
appeared to have been dragged through the dirt , and a 
viler, a more abject, a more unclean thing never met 
the eyes of man And those who stood by looked on 
with abhorrence “Faugh'” said one, stopping his 
nose, “ It pollutes the air ” “ How long,” said another, 
"shall this foul beast offend our sight ? ” “ Look at his 
tom hide,” said a third, “one could not even cut a 
shoe out of It” “And his ears,” said a fourth, "all 
draggled and bleeding!” "No donbt,” said a fifth, 
“ he hath been hanged for thieving I ” And Jesus heard 
them, and looking down compassionately on the dead 
creature. He said, “ Pearls are not equal to the white 
ness of his teeth'” Then the people turned towards 
Him with amazement, and said among themselves 
“bbTio 15 this? This must be Jesus of Nazareth, for 
only He could find something to pity and approve 
even in a dead dog,” and being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before Him, and went each on his way’ 

I can recall at this hour the vmd yet softening and 
pathetic impression left on mv fancy by this old Eastern 


story It stmcl me as exquisitely humorous, as well as- 
exquisitely beautiful It gave me a pain in my con- 
science, for It seemed thenceforward so easy and so vulgar 
to say satincal things, and so much nobler to be benign 
and merciful, and I took the lesson so home that I was 
in great danger of falling into the opposite extreme — of 
seeking the beautiful even in the midst of the conupt and 
the repulsive. 

From tho ‘ Legends of the Mfidomm ' 

Of the pictures in our galleries, public or pnvaic — of 
the architectural adornments of those majestic edifices- 
which sprang up m the Middle Ages (where they have 
not been despoiled or desecraterl by a zeal ns fervent as 
that which reared them), the largest and most beautiful 
portion have reference to the Madonna — her character, 
her person, her history It was a theme which never 
tircrl her votaries — whether, as in the hands of great 
and sincere artists, it liccamc one of the noblest and 
loveliest, or, as in the hands of superficial, unliclicv 
mg, lime serving nrtists, one of the mod degrade*! All 
that human genius, inspired by faitli, could acbicvt 
of best — all that fanaticism, scasuahsm, atheism, could 
perpetuate of worst, do we find in the cycle of those 
representations which have been dedicated to the glory 
of the Virgin- And, indeed, tlic ethics of the Mmlonna 
worship, as cvol\c<l in art, might be not unaptly ]dcne<l 
to the ethics of human love so long as the object of 
sense remained m subjection to the moral idea — so long 
as the appeal was to the l>est of our faculties and afl'e'C- 
tions — so long was the image grand or refined, and 
the influences to l>e ranked v ith those which have 
helped to humanise and avihse oiir race hut so soon 
as the object became a mere idol, then worship and 
worshippers, art and artists, were together degraded 

From ‘The Lioves of the Poets ’ 

Tlic theory which I wish to illustrate, ns far a-> my 
limited powers permit, is this, that where a woman 
has been exalted above the rest of her sex by the 
talents of a lover, and consigned to endunng fame 
and perpetuity of praise, the passion was real, and 
WM mented , that no deep or lasting interest was 
ever founded in fancy or in fiction , that truth, in 
short, IS the basis of all e.xcellence in amatory jwctrv 
ns in everything else, for where truth is, there is good 
of some sort, and where there is truth and good, there 
must be bc.auty, there must be durability of fame. Truth 
IS the golden chain which links the terrestrial wath the 
celestial, which sets the seal of Heaven on the things 
of this earth, and stamps them to immortality Poets 
j have risen up and been the mere fashion of a day, and 
have set up idols which have liccn the idols of a day 
j If the worship be out of date and the idols cast dowai. 
It IS liccausc those adorers wanted sincenty of purpose 
and feeling, their raptures were feigned, tlicir incense 
vvaK bought or adulterate- In the brain or in the fancy, 
one beauty may eclipse another — one coquette may 
dnve out another, and, tricked off in airy verse, thev 
float away unregarded like morning vapours, which the 
beam of genius has tinged walli a transient bnghtness, 
but let the heart he once touched, and it is not only 
wakened but inspired , the lov er kmdled into the poet 
presents to her be loves his cup of ambrosial praise , she 
tastes — and the woman is transmute*! into a divanity 
When the Grecian sculptor carved out his deities in 
marble, and left 11s wondrous and godlike shapes. 
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impersonations of ideal grace unapproachable by modem 
skill, ivas it through such mechanical sujienonty? No, 
It was die spirit of faith a ithin which shadowed to his 
imagination what he would represent In the same 
manner, no woman has ever been tnily, lastingly deified 
in poetiy, but in the spirit of truth and loie. 

Venice 

It IS this all pervading presence of light, and this 
suffusion of rich colour glowang through the deepest 
shadows, which make the very life and soul of Venice, 
but not all who have dwelt in Venice, and breathed her 
air and lived in her life, have felt their influences , it is 
the want of them which renders so many of Canalctti’s 
pictures false and unsatisfactory — to me at least All 
the time I was at Venice I was in a rage wath Canaletti 
I could not come upon a palace, or a church, or a comer 
df a canal which I had not seen in one or other of his 
pictures At every moment I was reminded of him 
But how has he painterl Venice ' Just as we have the 
face of a beloved friend reproduced by the daguerreotype, 
or by some bad consaentious painter — some fellow who 
gives us eyes, nose, and month by measure of compass, 
and leaves out all sentiment, all countenance, we can 
not deny the identity, and we cannot endure it IVhere 
in Canaletti are the glownng evening skies — the trans 
yiarent gleaming waters— the bright green of the vine 
shadowed TraghtUo — the freshness and the glory — the 
dreamy, aenal, fantastic splendour of this city of the 
sea? Look at one of his pictures — all is real, opaque, 
solid, stony, formal, even his skies and water — and is 
that Venice? ‘But,’ says my fnend, ‘if you would have 
Venice, seek it in Turner’s pictures ' ’ True, I may 
seek It, but shall I find it ? Venice is hke a dream — but 
this dream upon the canvas, do you call this Venice’ 
The exquisite precision of form, the wondrous beauty of 
detail, the clear, delicate lines of the flying perspective 
— so sharp and defined m the midst of a flood of bnght 
ness — where are they? Canaletti gives us the forms 
without the colour or light. Turner, the colour and 
light without the forms. But if you would take into 
your soul the very soul and inward life and spint of 
Venice — breathe the same air — go to Titian there is 
more of Venice in his ‘Comaro Family’ or his ‘ Pesaro 
Madonna’ than in all the Canalettis in the comdor at 
Windsor Beautiful they are, I must needs say it , but 
when I think of enchanting Venice, the most beautifnl 
arc to me like prose translations of poetry — petnfac 
tions, matenalities ‘We start, for life is wanting 
there I ’ I know not how it is, but certainly things that 
would elsewhere displease, delight us at Venice It has 
been said, for instance, ‘Put dowm the church of St 
Mark anywhere but in the Piazza, it is barbarous ’ 
here, where east and west have met to blend together. 
It IS glonous And again, with regard to the sepul- 
chnd effigies in our churches, I have always been of Mr 
Westmacott’s pnnaples and party, always on the side 
of those who denounce the intrusion of monuments of 
human pnde insolently paraded m God’s temple , and 
surely cavaliers on pranang horses in a church should 
seem the very acme of such irreverence and impropnety 
m taste , but here the impression is far different. O 
those awful, grim, mounted warriors and doges, high 
over our heads against the walls of the San Giovanni c 
Paolo and the Fran I — man and horse in panoply of 
slate, colossal, lifelike — suspended, as it were, so far 
above us that we cannot (.onceive how they c.ame there. 
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or arc kept llierc, by human means alone. It seems as 
though they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy 
pedestals as by a spell At whatever hour I visited 
those churches — and that was almost daily — whether at 
morn, or noon, or in the deepening twilight, still did 
those marvellous efligics — man and steed, and trampled 
Turk , or mitred doge, upnght and stiff in his saddle — 
fix me as if fascinated , and still I looked up at them, 
wondering every day with a new wonder, and scarce 
repressing the startled exclamation, ‘ Good heavens ' 
how came they there ? ’ And not to forget the great 
wonder of modem times — I hear people talking of a 
railway across the Lagune, as if it were to unpoetise 
Venice , as if this new approach were a malignant 
invention to bnng the siren of the Adnatic into the 
‘dull catalogue of common things , ’ and they call on me 
to join the outcry, to echo sentimental denunaations, 
quoted out of Murray^ s Hand book , but I cannot — I 
have no sympathy with them To me that tremendous 
bridge, spanning the sea, only adds to the wonderful 
one wonder more, to great sources of thought one yet 
greater Those persons, methinks, must be strangely 
prosaic ail fotui who can see poetry in a Gothic pm 
nacle, or a crumbling temple, or a gladiator’s circus, and 
m this gigantic causeway and its seventy five arches, 
traversed with fiery speed by dragons, brazen winged, 
to which neither alp nor ocean can oppose a bamcr, 
nothing but a commonplace. I must say I pity them 
/sec a future fraught with hopes for Venice — 

‘ Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime !’ 

To the last extract, which is from ‘The House of Titian in her 
bimetrs and Essays (1846), Mrs Jameson adds in a footnote 
Guardi gives the local colouring of Venice better than Canaletti 
Bennington better than either, m one or two examples that remain 
to os.’ See also the Coinntonflact Mock (185^) and the Life of her 
by her niece above mentioned The senes of the Sacred and 
Eegendary Art volumes were republished in handsome form in 
1689 and 1890. 

Mary Sonier'\ille (1780-1872) was a worthy 
younger contemporary of Caroline Herschel, and 
was perhaps the most remarkable woman of her 
time She attained to all but the veryi highest 
proficiency m physical Science, was a member 
of various learned societies at home and abroad, 
received the approbation and esteem of Laplace, 
Humboldt, WoUaston, Playfair, Herschel, and other 
eminent contemporanes, and at the age of ninety - 
two was still engaged m solving mathematical 
problems! Bom in her uncle’s manse of Jed- 
burgh, she was the daughter of Sir William George 
Fairfax, Vice-Admiral of the Red, Lord Duncan’s 
captain at the battle of Camperdowai m 1797 
Brought up at Burntisland, she had before she 
was fourteen studied Euclid and Algebra, but 
concealed as much as possible her acquirements 
In 1804 she was married to her cousin, Captain 
Samuel Greig, son of a Russian admiral, and 
himself Russian consul in London Captain Greig 
died two years after theiy union , and m 1812 his 
widow marned another cousin, Dr William Somer- 
ville (1769-1860), Inspector of the Army Medical 
Board His father, the minister of Jedburgh, 
was author of two histoncal w orks— histones of 
the Revolution and of the reign of Queen Anne, 
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and of memoirs of his own Life and Times, 
in wliidi the old man records with pride that 
Marj Fairfax had been bom and nursed in his 
house, her father being at that time abroad on 
public service, and that she had long lived in 
his family and was occasionally his pupil Mrs 
Somerville, whose second husband w armly fostered 
her studies, attracted notice by expenments on 
the magnetic influence of the violet rays of the 
solar spectrum Lord Brougham then asked her 
to prepare for the Society for Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge a popular summary of the Mdcantque 
Cdleste of Laplace When her manuscnpt was 
submitted to Sir John Herschel, he pronounced 
It a book for postenty, and quite above the class 
for which Lord Brougham’s course was intended 
Mrs Somerville herself modestly said of it, ‘ I 
simply translated Laplace’s work from algebra 
into common language,’ When she consented 
to publish It as an independent work, her ver- 
sion of The Mechanism of the Heavens (1831) 
fixed her reputation The Royal Society admitted 
her a member, and commissioned a bust of her 
by Chantrey When Mrs Somerville met Laplace 
in Pans, the great geometer (who did not live 
to sec the English version of his great work) is 
reported to have said, ‘There have been only 
three women who have understood me — your- 
self, Caroline Herschel, and a Mrs Greig, of whom 
I have never been able to learn anything’ ‘I 
was Mrs Greig,’ said the modest little woman 
■* So, then, there are only two of you 1 ’ exclaimed 
Laplace. In 1834 Mrs Somerville published The 
Connection of the Physical Saences, giving a sum 
maty of the phenomena of the universe, which 
in her lifetime reached a ninth edition Her 
Physical Geography (1848) was chiefly written 
in Rome. Eighteen years after her Physical 
Geography, Mrs Somerville published two volumes 
On Moleatlar and Microscopic Science (1866) 
She still continued her scientific studies , and m 
January 1872 a visitor wrote ‘She is still full 
of \ igour, and working away at her mathematical 
researches, being particularly occupied just now 
with the theory of quaternions, a branch of tran- 
scendent mathematics which very few, if anv, 
persons of Mrs Somerville’s age and sex have ev cr 
had the wish or power to study’ For many years 
she lived with her family at Florence, where she 
was as assiduous in the cultivation of her flower 
garden and of music as of mathematics Sir 
Robert Peel — of all Prime-Ministers since the 
days of Halifax the most attentive to literary and 
scientific claims— had m 1835 placed her on the 
-pension list for ;^30o per annum In her old age 
Mrs Somenalle had amused herself by writing her 
reminiscences, which were published in 1873 by 
her daughfer as the Personal Recollections of Mary 
Sotnerville, admirable like her scientific waatings 
not merely from the interest of the matter, but for 
their clear and lively style She thus desenbes the 
twelvemonth that she passed at Musselburgh 


School Methods In 1790 

At ten years old I was sent to a boarding school kept 
by a Miss Primrose at Musselburgh, where I was utterly 
w retched The Change from perfect liberty to perpetual 

restraint was in itself a great tnal , besides, being natu 
rally shy and timid, I w ns afraid of strangers, and although 
Miss Primrose was not unkind she bad an habitual 
frowai, which even the elder girls dreaded My future 
companions, who were all older than I, came round me 
like a swarm of bees, and asked if my father had a title, 
what wars the name of our estate, if we kept a carnage, 
and other such questions, which made me first feel the 
difference of station However, the girls were very 
kind, and often bathed my eyes to prevent our stem 
mistress from seeing that I was perpetually in tears 
A few days after my arrival, although perfectly straight 
and well made, I was enclosed in stiff stays with a steel 
busk in front, while, above my frock, bands drew my 
shoulders back till the shoulder blades met Ihen a 
steel rod, with a semicircle which went under the chin, 
was clasped to the steel busk m my stays. In this 
constrained state I, and most of the younger girls, had;- 
to prepare our lessons. The chief thing I had to do was 
to learn by heart a page of Johnson’s Dictionary , not 
only to spell the words, give their parts of speech and 
meaning, but as an e.\ercise of memory to remember 
their order of succession Besides I had to leam the 
first pnnciples of vvnting, and the rudiments of French 
and English grammar The method of teaching was 
extremely tedious and inefficient Our religious duties 
were attended to m a remarkable way Some of the 
girb were Presbyterians, others belonged to the Church 
of England, so Miss Pnmrose cut the matter short by 
taking us all to the kirk in the morning and to church 
in the afternoon. In our play hours we amused our 
selves with playing at balls, marbles, and especially at 
‘ Scotch and English,’ a game which represented a raid 
on the debatable land, or Border between Scotland and 
England, in which each party tried to rob the other 
of their playthings. The little ones were always com 
polled to be English, for the bigger girls thought it too 
degrading 

A BecoUectlon of the Oampagna 

I had very great delight in the Campagna of Rome , 
the fine range of Apennines bounding the plain, over 
which the fleeting shadows of the passmg clouds fell, 
ever changing and always beautiful, whether viewed in 
the early morning or in the glory of the setting sun, I 
was never tired of admiring , and whenever I drove out, 
preferred a country dnve to the more fashionable Villa 
Borghese. One day Somervdle and I rmd our daughters 
went to dnve towards the Tavolato, on the road to 
Albano We got out of the carnage and went into a 
field, tempted by the wild flowers. On one side of this 
field ran the aqueduct , on the other, a deep and wide 
ditch full of water I had gone towards the aqueduct, 
leaving the others m the field All at once we heard a 
loud shouting, when an enormous drove of the beautiful 
Campagna gray cattle, with their wide spreading horns, 
came rushing wildly between ns, with their heads down 
and their toils erect, driven by men wulh long spears, 
mounted on little spirited horses at full gallop It was 
so sudden and so rapid that only 'after it was over did 
we perceive the danger we had run As there was no 
possible escape, there was nothing for it but standing 
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still, which Somenille nml nij girls, had presence, of 
mind to do, and the dro\e, duiding, rushed like a whirl 
■Mind to the right and left of them The danger was 
■not so much of being gored as of being run o\er bj 
the exated and terrified animals, and round the walls of 
Rome places of refuge are provided for those who mnj 
be passing when the cattle are dmen. Near where this 
■occurred there is a house with the inscription, ‘Casa Dei 
Spinti but I do not think the Italians bcheie in either 
ghosts or watches , their chief superstitiort seems to lie 
the ‘Jettatura’ or e\il eie, which they ha\e inherited 
from the early Romans and, I bclieie, Etruscans Thc> 
-consider it a bad omen to meet a monk or pnest on first 
■going out in the morning M> daughters were engaged 
■to nde with a laige party, and the meet was at our 
house. A Roman, who happened to go out first, saw 
a fnar, and rushed m again laughing, and waitetl till he 
* was out of sight Soon after the} set off, this gentleman 
was thrown from his horse and ducked in a pool , so 
the Jettatura was fulfilled. But m) daughters thought 
his bad seat on honeback enough to account for his fall 
aiithout the eial e}e, 

£Iiza rictclicr (1770-1858) was the daughter 
•of a Yorkshire yeoman and land- sun c} or at 
O\ton near Tadcaster, and against her father’s 
aiish mamed Archibald Fletcher (1746-1828), a 
Perthshire Highlander, who as an adcocate m 
Edinburgh \vas conspicuous amongst the carl} 
reformers — was indeed called ‘the father of 
burgh reform’ — and acted as counsel for some 
of ‘the Fnends of the People’ tned for sedition 
The Fletchers were intimates of Heniy Erskmc, 
Jeffrey, Cockbum, Brougham, and the Edin- 
burgh Review set, and Mrs ITetcher’s Aiito- 
iiography gives interesting glimpses of them, 
of the poets Campbell and Graliame, of Mrs 
Barbauld and Joanna Baillie, and other hterar} 
personages of the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy The book 
was not published till 1875 Thus she records 
her impressions when a fnend brought her ‘ to read 
for the first time Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads ’ 

Never shall 1 forget the charm I found in these poems 
It was like a new era in mj existence They were m 
my waking thoughts da} and night The} had to me 
■all the vivid etfccts of the finest pictures, with the 
enchantment of the sweetest music, and the} did much 
to tranquillise and strengthen my heart and mind, wliicli 
bodil} indisposition had somewhat weakened My 
favourites were the ‘Lines on Tmtem Abbey,’ the 
■•Lines left on a Yew Tree at Esthwaite Lake,’ ‘The 
Brothers,’ and ‘ Old Michael , ' and I taught m} 
children to recite ‘We are Seven’ and several others. 

Anne Mnrsh-CaldncU (1791-1874), the 
•daughter of James Caldwell, Recorder of New- 
■casde-under-L}Tne, and bom at Linley Wood, 
Staffordshire, mamed in 1817 the junior partner 
of the forger Fauntlero} , and m 1834-57 produced 
a score of novels — the best Two Old Men's Tales, 
Emtha Wyndham (1846 , new ed 1888), and Nor 
mail's Bridge In 1858 she succeeded a brother in 
the Linley Wood properti, and resumed the name 
Caldwell 


Tliomns €hnlmcrs (1780-1847), the greatest 
of Scottish nineteenth-century dmnes, was the son 
of a shipowaier and general merchant at Anstruthcr 
in Fife, and at the age of twelve was sent to the 
college at St Andrew's, where he showed a strong 
predilection for mathematical studies In 1803 he 
was ordained minister of Kilraanj, a rural pansh 
in his native county In addition to his parochial 
labours, he lectured in the different towais on 
chemistr} and other subjects , he became an officer 
of a Volunteer corps , he WTOte a book on the 
Resources bf the Country, besides pamphlets on 
some of the topics of the day , and his interests 
lay elsewhere than in religious work. Bereave- 
ment and severe illness brought about a change of 
temper , and in preparing the article ‘Christianity’ 
for the Edinburgh Encyclopaidta, he for the first 
time saw the incalculable importance of realising 
the v'ltal truths of the Chnstian faith From 
Kilman} Chalmers, now heart and soul a minister 
of the Word, remov ed to Glasgow , to the Tron 
Church in 1815, and to St John’s in 1819. Here 
his principal sermons were delivered and pub 
fished , and his fame as a preacher and author 
spread ov cr Europe and to America His appear- 
ance and manner were not prepossessing Two 
acute observers — John Gibson Lockhart and Hcnr} 
Cockbum — desenbed his peculianties minutel} 
His voice was neither strong nor melodious, his 
gestures were awkward, his pronunciation broadly 
provancial , he also read his sermons from the 
manusenpt, so tViat one wondered wherein lay the 
charm of his oratory ‘ The magic,’ says Cockbum 
in the Mctnonals of hts Tune, ‘lies in the con 
centrated intensity which agitates every’" fibre of 
the man, and brings out his meaning by words 
and emphasis of significant force, and rolls Ins 
magnificent penods clearly and irresistibly along, 
and kindles the whole composition with living 
fire He no sooner approaches the edge of his 
high region than his animation makes the com- 
mencing awkwardness be forgotten, and then con- 
verts his external defects into positive advantages, 
by showing the intellectual power that overcomes 
them , and getting us at last wathin the flame 
of his enthusiasm Jeffrey’s descripbon, that he 
“buried his adversaries under the fragments 
of burning mountains,” is the only image that 
suggests an idea of fiis eloquent imagination 
and tenable energy ’ A wnter m the London 
Magazine gave a graphic account of Chalmers’s 
appearance in London ‘ When he vasited London 
the hold that he took on the minds of men was 
unprecedented It was a time of strong polibcal 
feeling , but even that was unheeded, and all 
parties thronged to hear the Scottish preacher 
The very best judges were not prepared for the 
display that they heard Canning and Wilberforce 
went together, and got into a pew near the door 
The elder in attendance stood close by the pew 
Chalmers began m his usual unpromising way, 
by stating a few nearly self evadent proposibons 
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neither in the choicest language nor in the most 
impressive voice “If this be all,” said Canning 
to his companion, “it will never do” Chalmers 
went on— the shuffling of the congregation gradu- 
all3 subsided He got into the mass of his 
subject , his weakness became strength, his hesi- 
tation was turned into energj , and, bnnging the 
whole volume of his mind to bear upon it, he 
poured forth a torrent of the most close and con- 
clusive aigpiment, brilliant with all the exuberance 
of an imagination which ranged over all nature for | 
illustrations, and 3 et managed and applied each of 
them with the same unerring dextent3', as if that 
single one had been the study of a whole life. 
“The tartan beats us,” said Mr Canning, “we 
have no preaching like that in England”’ In 
Glasgow Chalmers laboured incessantl3 to combat 
the appalling ignorance and immorality of his 
panshioners, and he organised a system of Sabbath- 
schools and pauper management which attracted 
great attention He believed the ideal s3stem was 
to ‘ revivify, remodel, and extend the old parochial 
economy of Scotland,’ so fruitful of good in rural 
distncts He was strongly opposed to the English 
system of a legal pronsion for the poor, and in his 
own district of Glasgow voluntar3 contnbutions, 
well managed, were for many 3 ears found to be 
suffiaent , but as a law of residence could not be 
established between the different parishes of the 
CTty, to prevent one pansh becoming burdened with 
a pauperism which it did not create, his v'olun- 
tary system was ultimately abandoned In 1823 
Chalmers remov ed to St Andrews, as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the United College , and in 
1828 he was appointed Professor of Divnnit3 m the 
University of Edinburgh In 1843 the evnl conse- 
quences of patronage brought about the cnsis that 
had long been preparing between the ‘moderate’ 
and ‘evangelical’ parties in the Church of Scot- 
land Chalmers resigned his chair, and wath nearl3 
fiv e hundred ministers left the Established Church 
to form the Free Church of Scotland, of which he 
was the main organiser and leader As Pnnapal 
of the New College, the Dmnity hall of the Free 
Church, he wielded a powerful influence for the 
last four 3 ears of his life 

His collected works fill thirt3 four volumes (nine 
of them posthumousl3 published) Amongst them 
are v olumes devoted to Natural Theology, Hvidencts 
of Chnstiautty, Moral Philosophy, Commeraal Dis- 
courses, Astronomical Discourses, Coigregatwnal 
Sermons, Sermons on Public Occasions, Tracts 
and Essays, Christian and Economic Polity of 
a Nation, On Church and College Endozoments, 
On Church Extension, Political Economy, The 
Sufficiency of a Parochial System 1011110111 a Poor- 
rate, Lectures on the Pomans, Institutes of Theology, 
Prtlections on Untie) s Analogy In all Chalmers’s 
writings there is great energy, earnestness, copious- 
ness, reiteration, with a vast vanet3 illustration 
The st3le is far from being corpcct or elegant — 
It IS often turgid, loose, and declamatory', vehe- 


ment beyond the bounds of good taste, and dis- 
figured by a singular and by no means attractive 
phraseology , though these blemishes are more 
than redeemed by his burning zeal, the originality 
of many of his views, and the astonishing vigour 
of his mind But the charm of the spoken word 
has not survived on the printed page , Chalmers’s 
work cannot be said to have endured as literature 

On Cruelty to Animals 

These suffenngs are really felt The beasts of the 
fields are not so many automata without sensation, 
and just so constructed as to give forth all the natural 
signs and expressions of it. Nature hath not practised 
this universal deception upon our speaes These poor 
animals just look, and tremble, and give forth the very 
indications of suffenng that we do Theirs is the distmet , 
cry of pam Theirs is the unequivocal physiognomy of 
pain They put on the same aspect of terror on the 
demonstrations of a menaced blow They exhibit the 
same distortions of agony after the infliction of it The 
bruise, or the bum, or the fracture, or the deep masion 
or the fierce encounter with one of equal or supenor 
strength, just affects them similarly to ourselves. Their 
blood orculates as ours. They have pulsations in vanous- 
parts of the body hi e ours. They sicken, and they grow 
feeble with age, and, finally, they die just as we do 
They possess the same feehngs , rmd, what exposes them 
to like suffenng from another quarter, they possess the 
same instincts with our own species. The honess robbed 
of her whelps causes the wilderness to ring aloud with 
the proclamation of her wrongs , or the bird whose little 
household has been stolen fills and saddens all the grove 
with melodies of deepest pathos All this is palpable 
even to the general and unlearned eye, and when the 
physiologist lays open the recesses of their system by 
means of that scalpel under whose operation they just 
shnnk and are convulsed as any living subject of our 
own species, there stands forth to view the same sentient 
apparatus, and furnished with the same conductors for 
the transmission of feeling to everv minutest pore upon 
the surface. Theirs is unmixed and unmitigated pain — 
the agonies of martyidom without the alleviation of the 
hopes and the sentiments whereof they are incapable. 
^Vhen they lay them down to die, their only fellowship 
is with suffenng , for m the prison house of their beset 
and bounded faculties there can no rehef be afforded by 
communion with other interests or other things. The 
attention does not lighten their distress as it does that of 
man, by carrying off his spint from that existmg pun- 
gency and pressure which might else be overwhelming 
There is but room in their my'stenous economy for one 
mmatc, and that is, the absorbing sense of their own 
single and concentrated anguish. And so m that bed of 
torment whereon the wounded animal lingers and expires, 
there is an unexplored depth and intensity of suffenng 
which the poor dumb animal itself cannot tell, and 
against which it can offer no remonstrance — an untold 
and unknown amount of wietchedness of which no 
articulate voice gives utterance. But there is an 
eloquence in its silence, and the very shroud which 
disguises It onlv serves to aggravate its horrors. 

InHlgntfloanen of this Earth 
Though the earth were to be burnt up, though the 
trumpet of its dissolution were sounded, though yon sky 
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•were to pass aw-aj as a scroll, and e\er> \isible glor> 
^vhich the finger of the Divinity has inscnbed on it were 
extinguished for ever — an e\ent so awful to us, and to 
every world in our Mcinity, by which so many suns 
would be extinguished, and so many varied scenes of 
life and population would rush into forgetfulness — ^whal 
IS it m the high scale of the Almighty’s workmanship ? a 
mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, would 
leave the universe of God one entire scene of greatness 
and of majesty Though the earth and the heavens 
were to disappear, there are other worlds which roll 
afar , the hght of other suns shines upion them , and the 
sky which mantles them is garnished with other stars 
Is It presumption to say that the moral world extends 
to these distant and unknown regions? that they are 
joccupied with people? that the chanties of home and of 
neighbourhood flourish there? that the praises of God 
are there lifted up, and His goodness rejoiced in ? that 1 
there piety has its temples and its oflenngs? and the 
richness of the div me attnbutes is there felt and admired 
by intelligent worshippers? 

And what is this world in the immensity which teems 
wath them , and what are they who occupy it ? The 
universe -at large would suffer as little in its splendour 
and vanety by the destruction of our planet as the 
verdure and sublime magnitude of a forest would suffer 
by the fall of a single leaf The leaf quivers on the 
branch which supports it It lies at the mercy of the 
slightest accident A breath of wand tears it from its 
stem, and it lights on the stream of water which passes 
underneath In a moment of time, the life which we 
know by the microscope it teems with is extinguished , 
and an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, 
and on the scale of his observation, carries in it to the 
myriads which people this little leaf an event as terrible 
and as dcasivc as the destruction of a world Now, on 
the grand scale of the universe, we, the occupiers of tins 
ball, which performs its little round among the suns and 
the systems tliat astronomy has unfolded — we may feel 
the same littleness and the same msecunty We differ 
from the leaf only in this circumstance, that it would 
require the operation of greater elements to destroy us 
But these elements exist The fire which rages wathin 
may lift its devounng energy to the surface of our planet, 
and transform it into one wide and wasting volcano 
The sudden formation of elastic matter in the bowels of 
the earth — and it lies within the agency of known sub- 
stances to accomplish this — may explode it into frag 
ments The exhalation of noxious air from below may 
impart a vanilence to the air that is around us , it may 
affect the delicate proportion of its ingredients and the 
whole of animated nature may wither and die under 
the malignity of a tainted atmosphere A blazing comet 
may cross this fated planet m its orbit, and realise all 
the terrors which superstition has conceived of it Wc 
-cannot anticipate wath precision the consequences of an 
■event which every astronomer must know to he within 
the limits of chance and probability It may hurry our 
globe towards the sun, or drag it to the outer regions of 
the planetary system, or give it a new axis of revolution 
— and the effect, which I shall simply announce without 
•explaining it, would be to cliangc the place of the ocean 
and bnng another mighty flood upon our islands and 
continents 

These are changes which may happen in a single 
instant of tune, and against vvliich nothing knowai in the 


present svstem of things provides us with any secunty 
They might not annihilate the earth, but they would 
unpeople it, and we, who tread its surface with such 
firm -and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of devounng 
elements, which, if let loose upon us by the hand of the 
Almighty, would spread solitude and silence and death 
over the dommions of the w orld 

Now, it IS this littleness and this msecunty which 
make the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, and 
bnng with such emphasis to every pious bosom the holy 
lessons of humility and gratitude The God who sitteth 
above, and presides in high authonty over all worlds, is 
mindful of man , and though at this moment His energy 
IS fell in the remotest provinces of creation, we may feel 
the same secunty in His providence as if wc were llie 
objects of His undivided care. 

It IS not for us to bnng our minds up to this mystenous 
agency But such is the incomprehensible fact, that the 
same Being whose eye is abroad over the whole universe 
gives vegetation to every blade of grass, and motion to 
every particle of blood which circulates through the 
veins of the minutest animal , that though His mind 
takes into His comprehensive grasp immensity and all its 
wonders, I am as much known to Him as if I were the 
single object of His attention , that He marks all my 
thoughts , that He gives birth to every feeling and every 
movement within me, and that, with an exercise of 
power which 1 can neither desenbe nor comprehend, the 
same God who sits in the highest heaven, and reigns 
over the glones of the firmament, is at my right hand to 
give me every breath which I draw and every comfort 
which I enjoy 

Chalmers s son in law Dr Hanna, prepared the fTenietrs (4 voU, 
1849*53), wiih a Sfifctwn /roin his Coyrespcntienct (1853) and 
there are smaller books by Dr Fraser (t88i) Mrs Oliphant (1893) 
and Professor \V G DIaiUe (1897). 

Lord BroiiKliani was one of the most 
voluminous and v ersatile contributors to the 
Edtnbitrqh Review Like Jeffrey, he was bom 
in Edinburgh , but his father was a north of Eng 
land man, Henry Brougham of Brougham Hall 
m Westmorland, who, sojourning m Edinburgh, 
lodged with a widowed sister of Dr Robertson 
the historian, and marned her daughter Tlicir 
eldest son, Henry, bom 19th September 1778, was 
sent to the High School of Edinburgh, and his 
contemporary', Lord Cockbum, tells a characteristic 
story about him ‘ Brougham made his first public 
explosion in Fraser’s (the Latin) class He dared 
to differ from Fraser, a hot but good nalured old 
fellow, on some small bit of Latimty The master, 
like other men m power, maintained his own in 
fallibility, punished the rebel, and flattered himself 
that the affair was over But Brougham re 
appeared next day loaded with books, returned 
to the charge before the whole class, and com- 
pelled honest Luke to acknowledge he had been 
vvTong This made Brougham famous through- 
out the whole school’ From the High School, 
Brougham entered the University of Edinburgh, 
and applied himself so assiduously to mathematics 
that m 1796 he was able to contribute to the Trans- 
actions of the Roy al Socictv of Edinburgh Experi- 
ments and Observations on the Inflection, R, flection, 
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and Colours of Ught In J798 he published there 
a paper on ponsms , and, as Campbell the poet 
recorded, the best judges ucre astonished at 
such papers from a >outh of twenty Brougham 
studied law, and was admitted m 1800 to the 
Scottish Bar, at which he practised Ull 1807 In 
1803, besides co operating zealously in the IZdttt- 
bttrgh Rcnuxt/, he published an elaborate Inquiry 
into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, 
in which he discussed the colonial sj stems of 
America, France, Spam, and England. As a 
Whig he was debarred from hopes of promotion 
in Scotland, and he therefore went south and 
settled in London After a diplomatic mission to 
Lisbon, he joined the English Bar, where he was 
soon distinguished for unweaned application, fear- 
lessness, and vehement oratorv , and m 1810 he 
entered the House of Commons 

In the course of his ambitious career Henrj 
Brougham fell off from his early fnends We hate 
no trace of him in the genial correspondepce of 
Homer, Sydney Smith, or Jeffrey , but though 
Brougham could not inspire affection, and was 
erratic and inconsistent in much of his conduct, 
amidst all his personal ambition, rashness, and j 
indiscretion he was the steady friend of public , 
improvement, of slave abolition, popular educa- 
tion, religious toleration, Free Trade, and law 
reform He earned a bill making the slave- 
trade felony, and another repealing the Orders 
in Council He did much for the London 
University, Mechanics’ Institutes, the Soaety 
for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, and the Social 
Saence Assoaation His most famous pro- 
fessional appearance was his defence of Queen 
Caroline (1820), which lost him the favour of the 
Crown, but made him a popular idol He was 
not loved by the anstocrafic ^Vhlgs, who, however, 
found him indispensable , and in 1830 he was 
made a peer and Lord Chancellor, and assisted 
grcatlv' in canying the Reform Bill But his 
arrogance, self-confidence, and eccentncity made 
him unpopular with his colleagues He went out 
with the Whigs in 1834, and on their return 
was shelved, never holding office again. He still 
laboured unceasingly as a law reformer, and earned 
on an amazing industry in writing books on mathe- 
matics, physics, metaphysics, history, theology, 
and law He wrote at least one novel {gilbert 
Lunel, or The ChAteaii of Languedoc, a philoso 
phical romance, designed as a monument to his 
dead daughter), which he soon carefully sup- 
pressed , there is hardly a department of science 
or literature into which he did not make incursions 
But his works have little permanent value. As 
enhe he ranks below his associates Jeffrey and 
Sydney Smith His liveliest contnbution (which 
he never openly acknowledged) was his entique on 
Lord Bvron’s Hours of Idleness ^ in the first twenty 
numbers of the Review he wrote eighty articles 
His style is generally heavy, verbose, and inelegant, 
and his time vas afterwards too largely devoted to 


public affairs to enable him to keep pace with the; 
age either in scientific knowledge or literary' infor- 
mation , though in his sketches of modem states- 
men were sometimes found new facts and letters- 
to which other w riters had not access Rogers said 
of him, ‘There goes Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, 
Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, 
and a great many more in one post-chaise , ’ it 
was O’Connell who jeered, ‘ If Brougham knew a 
little of law, he would know a little of every- 
thing,’ Mr John Morley has not scrupled to 
call him ‘a man of encyclopaedic ignorance.’ He 
was a great orator and debater, but he earned 
declamation and invective beyond reasonable 
bounds Brougham died at Cannes fwhere he 
had built a villa and lived part of every year) 
on the 7th of May 1868 Seven years before this, 
in his eighty-fourth year, the veteran statesman 
commenced w nttng notices of his Life and Times, 
which were published m three volumes m 1871 
These volumes abound in errors and inaccuraaes, 
easily accounted for by the great age of the wnter, 
he actually caused to be pnntcd in full there, as 
his own production at the age of thirteen, what was 
immediately recognised as a verbal translation of 
Memnon, on la Sagesse Humaine, a charactenstic 
work of Voltaire in his prime! His vanity and 
prejudices are very conspicuous , but the work 
discloses many of the spnngs of political move- 
ments and includes valuable letters and other 
papers Some of his speeches were v cry carefully 
prepared the peroration of the speech at the 
end of Queen Caroline’s tnal he is said to have 
written and rewntten no less than fifteen times. 

Peroratton of the Last Speech for Queen Caroline. 

Let me call on you, even at the nsk of repetition, 
never to dismiss for a moment from your minds the 
two great points upon which I rest my attack upon the 
evudence first, that the accusers have not proved the 
facts by the good witnesses who were wuthin their reach, 
whom they had no shadow of pretext for not calling , 
and, secondly, that the wutnesses whom they have 
ventured to call are, every one of them, irreparably^ 
damaged in their credit How, I again ash, is a plot 
ever to be discovered axcept by the means of these two- 
pnnnples? Nay, there are instances m v hich plots- 
have been discovered through the medium of the second 
pnnciple, when the first had happened to fail VTien 
venerable witnesses have been brought forward — ^v hen 
persons above all suspiaon have lent themselves for a 
season to impure plans — when no escape for the guiltless 
seemed open, no chance of safety to remain — they have 
almost providentiallv escaped from the snare hy the 
second of those two pnnaples , by the evidence break 
ing down where it was not expected to be sifted , by a 
weak point being found where no provision, the attack 
being unforeseen, had been made to support it Your 
Lordships recollect that great passage — I say great, for 
it IS poetically just and eloquent, even were it not 
inspired — in the sacred writings where the Elders had 
joined themselves in a plot which had appeared to have 
succeeded , ‘ for that,’ as the Book says, ‘ they had 
hardeneil their hearts, and had turned away their eyes. 
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thnt they miglit not look at Hca\cn, and that thcj 
might do the purposes of unjust judgments ’ But they, 
though giving a clear, consistent, uncontradicted story, 
v^ae disappointed, and their victim was rescued from 
their gnjic by the tnfling circumstance of a contradiction 
aliont a tamarisk tree Let not men call these contra 
dictions or those falsehoods a Inch false witnesses swear 
to from needless and heedless falsehood, not going to 
the main body of the case, hut to the mam bodj of the 
credit of the watnesscs — let not men rashly and blindlj 
call these things accidents. They aVc just rather than 
tntraful dispensations of that Providence which wills not 
that the guilty should tnumph, and which fasourahh 
protects the innocent 

Such, my Lords, is the case now Ixiforc you ! Such 
Ls the evidence in support of the measure — cvadcnce 
inadequate to prove a debt — impotent to dcpruc of a 
cml right — ridiculous to convact of the lowest offence — 
monstrous to rum the honour, to blast the name of an 
English queen ! What shall I say, tlien, if this is the 
proof by which an act of judfcial legislation, a parlia 
menlary sentence, an ex fast facto law, is sought to be 
passed against this defenceless woman? My I ords, 1 
pray you to pause 1 do earnestly beseech you to take 
liecd I You arc standing upon the bnnk of a precipice , 
then beware ' It will go forth your judgment, if sen 
lence sliall go ngainst the queen But it w ill be the only 
judgment jou ever pronounced winch, instead of reach 
ing its object, wall return and liound back ujion those 
who gave it Save the country, my Lords, from the 
horrors of tins catastrophe — save yourselves from tins 
peril , rescue that country of which you arc the oma 
ments, but in which you can flourish no longer when 
severed from the jieople than the blossom when cut off 
from the roots and the stem of the tree Save that 
country, that you may continue to adorn it save the 
Crown, which is m jeopardy, the Aristocracy, which is 
shaken, save the Altar, which must stagger with the 
blow that rends its kindred Throne You have said, my 
Lords, you have willed — the Church and the King have 
willed — that the queen should be depnved of Us solemn 
service She has, instead of that solemnity, the hcartfslt 
prayers of the people. She wants no prayers of mine 
But I do here pour forth my humble supplications at 
the throne of merev, that that merev mav be poured 
down upon the people in a larger measure than the 
merits of their rulers mav deserve, and that your hearts 
mav he turned to justice 1 

On dhaw Reform. 

The course is clear before us , the race is glorious to 
mn You have the power of sending your name dowai 
through all times, illustrated by dceils of higher fame 
and more useful import tlian ever were done within 
these walls. Yon saw the greatest warrior of the age 
aonqueror of Italv — humbler of Germany — terror of the 
Korth — saw him account all his matchless vactoncs poor, 
anmp-ircd with the tnumph you arc now in a condition 
win — SUV Jum contemn the fickleness of Tortunc, 
"^hilc, m dc-spitc of her, he could pronounce his memor 
able boast ‘ I shall go dow n to postenty wath the 
Code in my lumd ’ Yon have vanquished him in the 
fiald, strive now to nval him in the sacred arts of 
Veacc ' OuLstnp him as a lawgiver, whom in arms yon 
^rcame ! Tlie lustre of the Regenev w ill be eclipsed 
b) the more solid and endunng splendour of the Reign 


TIic praise which false courtiers feigned for our IMwards 
and Harry s, the Justimans of their day, will Im the just 
tnbutc of the vnsc and the good to that monarch under 
whose sway so mighty an undertaking shall lie accom 
plishcd Of a truth, the holders of sceptres an. most 
cliicfly to be envial for that they licstow the power 
of thus conquenng and ruling It was the Ixiast of 
Augustus— It formed part of the glare in which the 
perfidies of his earlier rears were lost— that lie found 
Rome of bnck and left it of marble , a praise not un- 
worthy a great pnnee, and to which the present also has 
us claims But how much nobler will he the sovereign’s 
boast when he shall have it to say that he found law 
dear and left it cheap , found it a scalcrl book, left it 
a living letter , found it the patrimony of the ncli, 
left It the inheritance of the poor, found it the tvui 
edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of 
honestv and the shield of innocence ! 

(Frsm Spcccli m Parliamcnl In i8 E ) 

Amongst his one hundred and thlrtj threewotks (it lolj 1S55-61, 
wittiout the Autohiogmphy, 1871 , -nd cd. 1873) are n Ditccurxe 
on Natural Theology an edition of Palc> , a Irandaiion of Demos 
thcncs Pert ton Strphanon Jftslorjcal StetcAes e/ Sta/estnen of 
the Time of George III , Pohttcal Phtloto/’hy , Ltves of Men of 
Letters and Science 0/ the Time of George III , History of I ng 
land and prance under the House of / ancaster , besides sclccl 
cases, speeches, and tracts on scientific subjects nndlass reform 

Joliii, Lord Campbell (1779-1S61), Lord 
Chancellor of England, was a son of the parish 
minister of Cupar- Fife, but he could trace his 
descent from the Earl of Argyll who fell at 
riodden, and, through his mother, from the four- 
teenth-century' Regent Albany He studied for the 
ministry at St Andrews University, became (179S) 
a tutor m London, joined Lincoln’s Inn (1800J, 
read law and acted as reporter and dramatic 
critic to the Mormiig Chrontch, and was railed to 
the Bar in 1S06 His msi ‘ Reports’ (1808) 
brought him into notice, and by 1824 he was 
leader of the Ovford circuit A King’s Coun'^cl 
in 1827, Whig M P successively for Stafford and 
for Dudley, he was made Solicitor-General and 
knighted m 1832 Attorney General in 1834, he 
was defeated at Dudley, but returned for Edin- 
burgh Created Lord Campbell (1841), he was 
for si\ weeks Lord Chancellor of Ireland j and 
became successively Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1846), Chief-Justice of the Queens 
Bench (1850), and Lord Chancellor of Engl ind 
(1S59) A courteous and painstaking judge, ns 
a legislator he earned through Parliament statutes 
on defamation, compensation for dcaili by acci 
dent, and against obscene publications, llis I ives 
of the Chief-Justices (1849-57) and of the Lord 
Chancellors (1845-4?) I'avc become, in spue of 
their notonous faults, a part of English literature , 
though readable and full of novel and entertain 
ing matter and good stones, they arc disfigured 
by the obtrusion of himself, and in the later 
volumes In ungenerous misconstruction, (he as 
signmcnt of base motives and an inaccuracy con- 
venient for his owai arguments. He iKirmwed 
I freely without acknowledgment, vvliat looks hke 
j malice is proKably at times only carele-ssncss , ana 
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It Ins been nrgued in pilli iiion of Im tinkindcsl 
cuts that be Ind become blunted in Ins onn fee! 
mgs Professor Gardiner ind Mr ]J iss Mullinger, 
speaking with deliberation in Introdinlioii to 

Lui^hsh Ifisloi-), s.a) the Lives of the Ch/utcellors \s 
throughout ‘wanting in a due sense of tlic obliga 
lions imposed b) such a task, is disfigured b) un 
blushing plagiarisms, md, as the writer appro lehes 
his own times, b) much unscrupulous misrepre 
sentation.’ No doubt the uncornplimcnt ir> tnec 
dotes and stinging rcmarl^ added to the \i\aril) 
of the Luts Repeating Arbuthnot’s I'on niot on 
Curll s biographies, Sir Charles \\ cthertll declared 
of Campbell that ‘his noble and biographic il 
friend had added a new terror to dt itli ’ In 
the supjilemcntar} aolumc of the (. Iiaita Hot s 
(\ol \ii), published after C impbell s death, his 
charactenstic faults are scon at their i orst 

The following from his Life of IJrougli im will 
show the tone which irntated the subjects of Ins 
biographies and their friends 

As a specimen of Ins ‘ Introiluction'i I gne an < \lMCt 
from that to hi5 'Speech at the I ner|>ool I kctimi in 
lSl2 ’ [In the extract a parlmmtntan colleafiu of 
IJrougham s is said to liaie ‘ ahliorred tlic spirit of 
intrigue wliuli not rarclj gave some inferior man or 
some husv mealdimg wniiian prolnlil) iinprinriplul 
a sway iii the deslinj of the part) fatal to its '.ncev's 
and all hut fatal to its character 'J 

If all this were trite, it eurelv co^lC^ verj ungneiou'l) 
from one who had been a niemher of the Whig pari) 
above twent) )c.ars and who, within two vear> lead 
passionalelv wished to continue in it llic hlv he so 
uncourtcousl) refers to is cvadentlv l^d) Holland, tlic 
wafe of his fneJid l,ord Hollan<!, his carl) patron on his 
first coming to I,ondon— at whose hos|nlahtc lyiiid I 
have often met him Ahlioiigh Lad) Hollaii 1 c rtainl) 
had considerable influence in W lug councils I do not 
believe that it vvas ever exercised against llrougham Hut 
he was of a diffeTcnt ojimion, and he would never after 
wards speak to her, for although he could forgive Ixird 
Mcllioume, he could not forgive her, viho v^^s siipjioef-"! 
to have be-cn Lord Melbourne s adviser in excluding him 
In the session of 1838 llrougham earned on ver) 
active hostilities against Lord Melbourne s Ooventmciit, 
still showang Radical colours, but more and more svaii 
pathesing and coming to an imjilied Understanding with 
the Luke of W'cllington, Lord I )ndliursl, and the Tones. 
They accused ns of a disjiosition to rcvolnlionisc liolh 
Church and State from the jiroposcd mcasurc nlmut 
Church Rales, and the practical admission of Roman 
Catholics to a fair share of jKuver and patronage 10 
Ireland, whcre.as Urougham still denounced us ns Keac 
tionaries, Tmahsts, and Mock Kefonners Iie-causc vve 
resisted for the present an) further organic change. 
Being taunted h) Lord Melbourne for his hitter oppo 1 
tion to thosC with whom he had so long acted, and 
whom he had so zcalousi) patronised in the )ear 1S35, 
when ho was no longer m office and the) were pursuing 
the same pohc) ns at present, he Insisted that the) had 
diverged, while he was marching straight forward 

It Is possible that he had worked himself into the 
belief that he was acting consistent!) and from purel) 
disinterested motives, but, if so, he stood alone in this 


Itlief, for all the rest of inaiil mi nprcM lie reveli,,e 
\va» the inainipring of his conduct, ird (teat hi/i only 
consideration was ho v he might tno't *pit' ar I dam ige 
those h) whom he had li^rn ill u'cd lln ICadical* 
makmj griait ph) aj'iin*! the (,fivcrnmcnt L tki opp*, 
(■ilioa vihicli Mmi irs rdfricd 10 the hallo • — alth /uj h 
he was <mc of the framer’ of the Reform Bill who Jiad 
pcrciiiploitls ohj e*td to (Ik propfieal of hiv colleagi cs 
lord Durham and ‘•ir Jamrs (irahani la a hml the 
hallol, and so laie ft' his fainmi '^cotti h ‘Bia'n,,' 
coniplaiiiiiij of the 1 nrea'Jinahlc Im heals, 1 r 1 aij iiiti 
male 1 an opinion that rather |iao jnueh had !e“cil 'Lne jii 
the wa) of innovation— he n iw sxpre>sly fe-co iimcndefl 
tlie hillot, and told tin LinU tint ‘ nrdc iLir Ijar i 
ships made uji thor niirds cii|i< to this ire'"0re or 
some iritavute of tin nnt for ih" prob Im rf eJee'jtiri 
It would lie carric 1 again I them 11 c lime irip-.,rcd to 

limi to lie come vvlicr, o-, n thing inns' \y dfite ni- 
‘ooner, then fore, th^ r 1 ord hips made op their in -'b 
to sonic such incasjrc a tlm (1 c le-ttcr it woald le- R r 
llam 1 hi T ones did no • cheer, b tt'evsboaed 
hv ihcir radiant cojntciunces ai 1 pan hi eye ■nth 
what dthf_ht the) hearl ob crvetion whu’i hat si,c!i a 
ten liner to disparage it c \\ hip , to deprive 1 e tmvrre 
ineiit of I I- ral up,>ort and (> aerr!*— ate tiie-r rmn 
return to piiwcr AUhom h (hcv and their irregular al'v 
ap|icare>l on oppi ilr Its of the Hern', there wav 
I'ctwcrn them diinn the d late a tjuidi, in'cnhanec 
of niil an 1 wiiiks “h 1 wreatlcil 11 I'es folloaid 1) 
imirh approving riillcra an I cord al { ra 1 iwn when 
th' debat< wasovit 

riie great practieal nies, ur of tin ‘eiwon was tl . 
I’ll! fir the Belli r few ernment of the C'fa las. 1 her- 
had Dell an o,k-ii rulvelhnn in lower Canada ar i i ■» 
Lgi'Lalivc Asvcinblv ha! thrjwn o'" allcnance to the 
I ngli h Crown. Jbi rn argents h’d learn d'fcate* a” S 
tramimlhtv Ipd been tesloic! but a chen^ e in the m x!e 
of nilin . iht colons v a ninvei alU allowed to lie i i hv 
pcnwablr, and tluTc wa a iicvc-'ilv f-ir e infemit., extra 
onhnarv powers on l.ord l> irhrin vrbo in the rmc'gej ear 
lead patnoticall) agrifd to g > out as (•ovirnor J.ven 
the DnhC I f Mtlhng on and lyird 1 )ndhurvt tontairrcd 
III the jiimciplc of the lull, allhoj, h thev tins iti-I some 
of Its details 1 ul Broj,.ham funotnl) opiwawd the b 11 , 
and cvti) clause of it — his atnm isilv on this oec-V'tor 
Ixang sharjvincii hv a specal jnii Ire few crcl b) Inm 
against Ijird Ilnrhani wha m the scat 1S34 hal iharged 
him with havang become a ven cvol Kefurmer, an! 
‘little hitter linn a Conservative ’ In a grut sjieech 
upon the subject winch, acco ding to his cusu m h' 
published as a jiainphlct, with a Preface praising him 
self and Mlifjing others, he gave a narrative C/f the 
iiitasurcs of the (lovcmmenl at liome to meet ih'’ spirit 
of msuliordniation in Canada and he thus ccnsnrol thnr 
inaction in the summer of 1S37 , This somewha' 

cumbrous jociilaritv ma) liave Iiecn produced Iiv pure 
palnwlisiii, but 1 must confess it seems to me rather cn 
ebullition of env), and that the pseudo patriot was 
rc’cnting Ins own exclusion from ihc luxmitms Ixinqoet 
spread for the famished \\ lugs at the aeccs«ion of Queen 
i ictona 

Til,* / i-vr have pacicd ihroush many ediltoni IvTli m Pritaln 
and in America Lord Camitydls wif- a daughter of Jarrd 
Abmeer wav created naronrsv Siralhedcn (iSjS). Tlicrc iv a 
Life ot the Chancellor by his daughter, itii tlori. Mrs iinrd 
castle, coniairung autobiographicril materials diary and letters 
(i83.y 
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Henry Hallam (1777-1859), son of the Dean 
of Wells, was educated at Eton and Chnst Church, 
Oxford, and Avas called to the Bar by the Inner 
Temple. He was early appointed a Commissioner 
of Stamps, a well paid office which, with his private 
means, secured him a sufficient income and allowed 
him to withdraw from legal pnlctice and prosecute 
those studies on which his fame rests ‘Classic 
Hallam, much renowned for Greek,’ as Byron 
called him, was an early and important contnbutor 
to the Edinburgh Revievj His View of the Siati 
of Euiope during the Middle Ages (1818), a senes 
of dissertations on European history from the fifth 
to tire end of the fifteenth century, at once ga\e 
him a front rank amongst English histonans, and 
procured for him the honours of D C L and F R S 
In 1827 he published The Constitutional Hist 01 y 
of England, fioni tJu Accession of Henry VII to 
the Death of Geoige II ^ and in 1837-38 an Intro- 
duction to the Literatuie of Eutope in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cuitunes With vast 
stores of knowledge and indefatigable application, 
Hallam possessed a clear and independent judg- 
ment, and a style grave and imprcssuc, though 
somewhat lacking in vivacity', colour, warmth, and 
sympathy His Introduction to the Literatuie of 
Europe is a great monument of his erudition, 
though it'is impossible for any man to be infallible 
on such a w ide field , and his judgments on 
literature were less ongmal and less pcrmanentlv 
valuable th'fli his epoch making work in con- 
stitutional history' He insisted on the necessity 
of studying the original sources of history, and 
helped to found an English historical school 
His works must still be consulted b\ tlie student, 
though they can hardly be popular with the general 
reader His \iews of political questions were 
those generally adopted by the ^^^lg p irty , but 
though stated with calmness and moderation, 
they provoked Southey and all Tones and High- 
Churchmen to ^vrath, and, on the other hand, 
secured Macaulay'’s enthusiastic laudation He 
was peculiarly a supporter of pnnciplcs, not of 
men, and was eminently judicial and judicious in 
his estimates, though somewhat insular in his sym- 
pathies and outlook In the Liteiature of Euiope, 
though there too w’e seem to deal with shades 
rather than with living men of like passions with our- 
selves, there is at times something more of feeling 
and imagination, a more sympathetic tone, than 
could have been anticipated from the calm, unimpas 
sioncd tenor of Hallam’s historic style. Hallam, 
like Burke, m his latter years ‘ liv ed in an inverted 
order they who ought to have succeeded him 
had gone before him , they w ho should have been 
to him as posterity were m the place of ancestors’ 
His eldest son, Arthur Henry Hallam — the subject 
of Tennyson’s In Munonam — died m 1833 , and 
another son, Henry FitzmaurTce Hallam, was taken 
from him, shortly after he had been called to the 
Bar, m 1850 Hallam wrote a memoir of his eldest 
son, prefixed to a collection of his literary remains 
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in prose and verse privately printed in 1833, the 
poems were republished m 1893 Sir Henry Maine 
w rote a memoir of the second son, ultimately pub- 
lished vvath the remains of his brother 

Italy In 1492 

All around, in Lombardy and Romagna, tlie lamp of 
liberty had long since been extinguished in blood The 
freedom of Siena and Genoa was dearly purchased by 
revolutionary proscriptions that of Venice waS only a 
name. Tlie republic which liad preserved longest and 
wath greatest punty tint vestal fire had at least no 
relative degradation to fear in surrendering herself to 
Lorenzo de Medici I need not in this place expatiate 
upon what the name instantly suggests, the patronage of 
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saence and art, and the constellation of scholars and 
poets, of architects and painters, whose reflected beams 
cast their radiance around his head IIis political repu 
talion, though far less durable, was m his ow'n age as 
conspicuous as that which he acquired in the history 
of letters Equally active and sagacious, he held his 
way through the varying combinations of Italian policy, 
always with credit, and generally with success Florence, 
If not enriched, was upon the whole aggrandised during 
his administration, which was exposed to some severe 
storms from the unscnipiiloiis adversaries, Sixtus IV 
and Ferdinand of Naples whom he was compelled to 
resist As a patriot, indeed, we never can bestow upon 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici ihe meed of disinterested airtiie 
He completed that subversion of the Florentine republic 
which his two immetbatc ancestors had so well preixircd 
Fhe two councils, her regular legislature he superseded 
by a permanent senate of seventy persons , while the 
gonfalonier and pnors, become a mockery and pageant 
to keep up the illusion of liberty, were taught that m 
exercising a legitimate authority w ithout the sanction of 
their pnnee, a name now first heard at Florence, they 
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mcurrtil tlii. risl yf iimiialitm nt for lluir J 

the lolil dibipuHuon of liis conimtrcni wtntlh «n'' 
rc-jnircd nl llic co^t of the htatc niid ihu ri puhht. 
dia^triccfidh screened the Inohriiptc} of llie .M'tliei Ia 
her own lint, compired witli the atnlc'.nien of Ins np , 
we cm reproaeli I orenro rvitli no heinous cinne He 
had man) inemica, Ina descendants had main more, 
hut no nncipmoeal charge of laaehtiw or assas inaiioii 
has been suhstanliUed apamst hia im murj IJv the side 
of Oalearro or I udoaico bforra, of 1 erdmand or Ins on 
Alfonso of Naples, of the I’ope Sistus 1\ , he shine with 
unspoltesl heslrc So much was 1 oreiiro c Itcnnsl 1\ 
his contcnipornries that his premature death has frei[tit niU 
litcn considered as the cause of the e unhapp) reaolutio i> 
that spes.dil) ensued, and which Ins fore itht would, it j 
a\as nnauintd, have l>ecn aide to present an ojnnion j 
which, whether founded in probahililj orollu rui e, attes's | 
the coninioii sentiment about Ins iliaraeter 1 

If indeed Lorciiro de Medici eoiild not base chang'd ; 
the destinies of Ital>,ho\ e\cr prcmatuie his death inij j 
appear if wc consider the onlinar) diiiation of human ^ 
csistciicc. It must he admitted that for his own welfare 
jierhaps for Ills f,lor\, he ha 1 Incd out the full in a ure 1 
of Ins time \n ape of new ami iinconunon itioliiii ms 
was alioul to an c aiiio i;, the earliest of whieh tin ] 
temporar) downfall of his faiinh wa to lie n el > tied ' 
The lonj, eontcsled succession of Naples was a"ain to J 
nnohe Ilalj in \ ar Ilie ambition of straiij us was 
once more to de'olate her plains | 

So lonp as the three great natiniis of I urope icre 
unable to put forth their natural strengih thio igli mtcmal 
separation or foreign war, the Italian" had s> hult to 
dread for ihcir independence that their polies T as 
altogether directed to regulating the domcs'ic lalaiicc 
of power among ihcmseUcs In the latter jtarl of 
the fifteenth ccntiir) a more cnlargcil sacw of 1 urojv 
would base manifested the ncccssit) of reconciling J>ctl) 
animosilie-s and saenfiang pettj amlmion in onlcr to 
presena: the nationalila of tlicir goicrnments, ml ii) 
attempting to melt down Lombards and Ncapfilitaiis, 
principalities and republics into a smglc monarch}, 
hut by the more just and nlioinl scheme of a common 
federation The politicians of Ital} were ahundnntU 
competent, as far as cool and clear iinderstandin„" could 
render them, to perceisc tlic interests of tlieir country 
liul It is tile will of Prosadence tint the Inglicst and 
surest wisdom, c\en in matters of policy, should n-ecr 
he unconnected with \irtuc In reheung hmis If from 
an immediate danger, Ludoeico Sfoiva oecrioobed the 
consideration that the prcsumptiec heir of the ling of 
France claimed by an ancient title that pnncipahty of 
Milan winch he was compassing by usurpation nnd 
murder But ncitlier Milan nor Isaplcs was free from 
other claimants than Trance, nor was she rcsciacd to 
enjoy unmolested the spoil of Itah A louder and a 
louder strain of warlike dissonance will lie heard from 
the banks of the Danube and fiom the Mediterranean 
gulf Tlie dark and wily Ferdinand, the rash and lieciv 
Maximilian, arc preparing to hasten into the lists the 
schemes of ambition arc assuming a more comprehensive 
aspect, and the control ersy of IscaiKihlan succession 
IS to expand into the long rivalry between the houses 
of I ranee and Austria liut here, while Italv is still 
untouched, and before as yet the first lances of Trance 
gleam along tlic defiles of the Alps, wc close the history 
of the tliddlc Ages 

“ (From the Sftife rf Ctnvpe ) 


opinion, WX-. entirely olltcr n c It u 'jnitc -no her 
que-stion whether the parliament were jn>t fi-al ni tiwir 
leUetance to llic I inpN Iej,al “Utt-jrity In we ntav 
conleml lint when Jbuham 1\ their com-nn ! shut 
the gates of Hull against Ins s ,\uc n, when th- 
niilitia wa-. called out m dilTerent eo_ I'lei In an ordi 
nance of the two IIouscs, !»> h tf which j receded bv 
several wee! s -ny Icning of force for the king, 
llic lionds of our cons.ituiional law were by il cm 
nnd their verv-nts snapjied -sunder, and n vsojUI 1h 
the mere pedantry and clucain of peditical ct nistrv to 
inrjuire, even if the fact cojhl he better a icrt-innl, 
whether at 1 dgchill, or m the minor skirmishes lint 
preceded, the first carbine was shschargcil bv a cava 
her or a roundhead The aggressor m a war i, rot 
the first who uses force, bnl the first vvlio renders force 
necessarv 

I!u', whether wc mav ihml this war to have ongmateil 
in the king s or the laarhamcnt’s aggre-ssion, it is still 
evident that the fonner had a fair cause with the nation 
a cause vihicli It was no plain violation of justice to 
defend lie was supported In the greater part of the 
Petrs by full one ihiixl of the Commons bv the pnn 
cijial Iiodv of tlic gentry, and a larj e proportion of other 
classes If his adherents did not form, as I think 
they did not, the majonty of the peojilc, they v-cre at 
least more numerous, tieyond comparison, than those 
who demandeel or approved of his de-ath Tlie steads. 
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deliberate pcrecvcnncc of so considerable a body in 
an} cause takes away tbe right of punishment from the 
conquerors, lieyond what their own safet} or reasonable 
indemnification may require The aanqmshcd are to be 
judged b} the rules of national, not of municipal law 
Hence, if Charles, after basing by a course of victories 
or the defection of the people prostrated all opposition, 
had abused his tnumpli by the execution of Lssex or 
Hampden, Fairfax or Cromwell, I tbmk that later ages 
would have disapprosed of their deallis as jiositively, 
though not quite as vehemently, as they have of his 
own The line as not easil) drawn, in abstract reason 
mg, between the treason which is justly punished and 
the social schism which is beyond the proper boundaries 
of law, but the civil war of England seems plalnl) 
to fall within the latter description. These objections 
strike me as unanswerable, even if the trial of Charles 
had licen sanctioned by the voice of the nation through 
its legitimate rcpresontativ cs, or at least such a fair and 
full convention as might, m great necessity, supply the 
place of lawful authority But it was, as we all know, 
the act of a bold but very small minontv, who, having 
forcibly expelled their colleagues from parliament, had 
usuqied, under the protection of a military force, that 
power which all England reckoned illegal I cannot 
perceive what there was in the imagined solemnity of 
this proccctling, in that insolent mockery of the forms 
of justice, accompanied by all unfairness and inhumanity 
in its circunastances, which can alleviate the guilt of 
the transaction , and if it lie alleged that many of the 
regicides were firnil) persuaded in ilioir consciences of 
the right and dut) of condemning the king, wc may 
surely remember that pnvalo murderers have often had 
the same apolog) 

In discussing each particular transaction m the life 
of Cliarles, as of any other sovereign, it is required by 
the truth of history to spare no just animadversion upon 
his faults , especially where much art has been emplojcd 
by the writers most in repute to carry the stream of public 
prejudice in an opposite direction But when we come 
to a general estimate of his character, vve should act 
unfairl} not to give heir full weight to those peculiar 
circumstances of his condition in this worldly scene which 
lend to account for and extenuate his fadings Ihc 
station of kings is, in a moral sense, so unfavourable that 
those who arc least prone to servile admiration should lie 
oil their guard against the opposite error of an uncandid 
scvcnl) There seems no fairer method of estimating 
the intrinsic worth of a sovereign than to treat him as 
a subject, and to judge, so far ns the history of his life 
enables us, what he would have been in that more 
private and happier condition from wliicli the chance of 
birth has excluded him Incd by Ibis test, vve cannot 
doubt that Cliarles I would have been not altogether 
an amiable man, but one dcserv mg of general esteem , 
bis firm and conscientious virtues the same, his dcvia 
lions from right far less frequent than upon the throne 
It is to be ple-aded for this pnnee that liis youth had 
brcatlicd but the contaminated air of a profligate and 
senale court — that he had imbibed tlic lessons of arbi 
trnry power from all who surrounded him— that be bad 
licen Klrajed b) a fathers culpable blindness into the 
dangerous society of an ambitious, unpnnciplcd favountc 
lo have maintained so much correctness of morality as 
Ins cnemie-s confess, was a proof of Charles s vartuous 
dispositions, but his advocates arc compelled aEo to 


ovvai that be did not escape as little injured by the 
poisonous adulation to winch he had listened Of a 
temper by nature, and by want of restraint, too pas 
sionatc, ibougli not vmdictna., and, Ibougb not creel, 
certainly deficient in gentleness and humanity, be was 
entirely unlit for the very difficult station of royalty, 
and e.speeiall\ for tint of a constitutional king It is 
impossible to excuse bis violations of liberty 011 the 
score of ignorance, especially after the Petition of Right , 
because his impatience of opposition from liis counal 
made it unsafe lo give him any advice that thwarted 
his dctemiination His other great fault was want 
of sincerity — a fault that appeared in all parts of his 
life, and from which no one who has paid the subject 
any nltention wall pretend to cxeulpatc him 1 hose 
indeed who know nothing hut what they Imd m Hume 
may believe, on Humes authority, that the kings 
contemporaries never deemed of imputing to bun any 
deviation from good faith, as if the whole conduct 
of the parbamtnl bad not been evidently founded 
upon a distrust which on many occasions they very 
explicitly declared But, so far ns this msineerily wa.s 
shown in the course of his troubles, it was a fading 
which untoward circumstances are apt to produce, and 
which the extreme hypoensy of many among his ad 
versancs might sometimes palliate. Pew personages 
in history, we should recollect, have had so much of 
their actions revealed and commented upon as Charles , 
it IS perhaps a mortifying truth that those who have 
stood highest with poslcnty have seldom been those 
who have been most accurately knowai 

(From the Constitutionnl History) 

Shakspeare’s Belf-retrospeotlon. 

There seems to have been a period of Shakspeari’s 
life when Ins heart was ill at ease, and ill content with 
the world and his own conscience , the memory of hours 
misspent, the pang of alTcction misplaced or unrcqmtld, 
the experience of mans vvorscr nature, whicli intercourse 
with unworthy' associates, by choice or clreaimstances, 
peculiarly leaches these, as they sank into the depths 
of his great mmd, seem not only lo have inspiretl into , 
It the contcplion of Lear and Ttmon, but that of one 
primary diameter, the censurer of mankind fins type 
IS first seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques, 
gazing with an undiinimshod serenity, and with a gaiety 
of fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the 
world It assumes a graver cast m the cxdeil Duke of 
the same play, and next one rather more severe 111 the 
Duke of Measttn for Measure In all these, however) 

It IS merely contcnijilativc philosophy In Ham let this 
is mingled with the impulses of a jicrturhcd heart under 
the pressure of extraordinary circumstances, it shines 
no longer, ts m the former characters, with a steady 
light, but plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned 
gaiety and extravagance In Lear it is the flash of 
sudden inspiration across tlie incongruous imigery of 
madness , m Ttnioit it is obscurcil by the exaggerations 
of misanthropy 1 hesc phvs all lielong to nearly the 
same penod Is Vou LtXt It being usuallv relerrcd 
lo 1600, Ttnon to the same vear, Measure far T/n xi/rr 
to 1603, and Lear to 1604 In the later plays of 
Shakspeare, esiKcially m Macbeth ntid the lenfst^ 
much of moral spcnilation will lie found bu be 
has never returned to this type of character m the 
personages (From the Liteniure ef Latoje ) 
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Blind Milton’s Memories 
In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous 
traces, of older poetrj tvhicli re pcrcene in Paradtse 
Jj>st, It IS always to be kept in mind that he had only 
his recollection to rely upon His blindness seems to 
base been complete before 1654, and I scarcely thin! 
he had begun his poem before the anxiety and trouble 
into 1 hich the public strife of the Commonncalth and 
Restoration had throuai him gave leisure for immortal 
occupations flien the remembrance of early reading 
came rtser hia darl and lonely path, like the moon 
emerging from the clouds Ihen it was that the Muse 
was truly his, not only as she poured her creative 
inspiration into his mind, but as the daughter of 
ileinon, coming with fragments of anaenl melodics, 
the voice of Lmapides, and Homer, and Tasso , sounds 
that he had loved in youth, and treasured up for the 
solace of his age- They who, though not endunng the 
calamitv of Milton, have known \ hat it is, when afar 
from bools, in solitude or in travelling, or in the inter 
vals of worldly care, to feed on poetical recollections, 
to murmur over the beautiful lines vhoie cadence has 
long delighted their ear, to re-call the sentiments and 
images which retain bv assoaation the charm that early 
vearn onc( gave them — they will feel the inestimable 
value of committing to the memory, in the prime of its 
)K>v er, V hat it will easily receive and indelibly retain 
I I now not, indeed, wh'ther an c-lucation that deals 
much with poetry, such os is still usual in England, has 
any more solid argument among many in its favour than 
tliat It lays the foundation of intelle-ctual pleasures at the 
other exyeme of life. 

Hallam has no found a detailed biographer the facts of his life 
inuJ b’’* soasht for in the obituary notices of the Times the Ro>al 
Soa**!) s rrciHseuttcns and Mign-ts \atice Historfjue read to 
the French Academy of Saenc-^ Hnrnct Maruncaas Dtopv^fu 
ent Sie/c/ies and similar brief articles. Th'rc have been many 
editions snJ abridgments of liis uor^ts 

Kicliard Tlliatclj (1787-1863), Archbishop 
of Dublin, was bom in London, fourth son of 
Dr Joseph Whatdy of Nonsuch Park, Surrev, who 
was vicar of Widford, prebendary' of JJnstol, and 
lecturer it Gresham College hrom a private 
school at Bnstol, Richard m 1805 passed to OncI 
College , at Oxford he gained the pnze for the Eng- 
lish cssav (1810), and v as elected a Fellow of Onel 
(181 1 ', where Coplcston, Davidson, Arnold, Keblc, 
and Hawlins were already Fellows, and Newman 
ind Puscy were to be ere long In his Apolot^a 
Nev man has recorded that it was WTiately who 
opened his mind and taught him how to think and 
reason Become one of the college tutors (1815), 
he wrote for the Enc) clopcedta Metropcltlana 
whtl he afterwards expanded into his popular 
treatises on Logic (1826; and Rhetoric (1828) He 
had mimed in 1821, and accepted the living of 
Halesv orth in SufToll , and he had already given 
the world the first proof of his characteristic 
humour in Histone Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1819)— an ingenious attempt to re- 
duce to an absurdity Hume’s position that no 
testimony is suffiaent to prove a miracle. In 1822 
he delivered the Hampton Lectures at Oxford, on 
the Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in Religion 


In 1825 he was appointed Pnnapal of St Alban's 
Hall, and in 1829 Professor of Political Economy, 
but had only given a few lectures when in 1831 he 
was made Archbishop of Dublin AVTiately, though 
a strong logician, had little of the speculate e faculty , 
had no faith m metaphysics or dogmatic theology, 
read little but a few favounte authors, knew little 
French and no Gcrraan, and contemned classical 
researches as much as he did modem art- But his 
acute intellect enlightened every subject that he 
touched, and his powers of exposition and illustra- 
tion have hardly ever been surpassed A Liberal 
in religion and in politics, he may be counted one of 
the founders of the Broad Church party Broadly 
rational in temper, sober and impartial, he was a 
resolute opponent of the Tractanan movement,' but 
to the Evangelicals he seemed little better than a 
Latiiudinanan, for he supported Catholic emana- 
pation and concurrent endowment, and laboured 
long, but in vain, to establish a system of unsec 
tanan religious instruction Still worse, he was 
more than suspected of holding unsound views on 
future punishment and the Sabbath question, and 
of being somewhat Sabellian on the nature and 
attributes of Christ, he was alwavs an outspoken 
denouncer of Calvinism His caustic vvit, abmpt 
manners, and fearless outspokenness brought him 
no little unpopulanty, but tlie sterling honesty of 
his nature, his chanty, justice, and sagacity', gamed 
lijm many friendships of unusual permanence and 
warmth, and conquered for him the respect of all 
men Of his books may be named Essays on 
some of the PeetiharJies 0/ the Chitstian Religion 
(1825), Essays on some of the Diffieiillies in the 
Writings of St Paul (1828), ThoughU on the 
Sabbath (1830), Christian Evidences (1837), Essays 
an some of the Dangers to Christian Faith (1839), 
The Kingdom of Christ Delineated (1841), and his 
edition of Bacon’s Essay’s, with annotations not 
unworthy of the text (1856), as well as Paley’’s 
Evidences and Moral Philosophy 

From the ‘ Historic Doubts ’ 

Now this IS precisely the point I am tending to, for the 
fact exactly accords with the above supposiuon, the dis 
cordance and mutual contradictions of these witnesses 
bemg such as would alone throw a considerable shade 
of doubt over their testimony It is not in minute cir- 
cumstances alone that the discrepancy appears, such as. 
might be expected to appear in a narrative substantially 
true, but in very great and leading transactions, and such 
asnreverv intimately connected v-ith the supposed hero 
For instance, it is by no means agreed whether Bona 
parte led in person the celebrated charge over the bridge 
of Lodi (for celebrated it certainly is, as well as the siege 
of Troy, whether either event ever reallv took place or 
no), or was safe in the rear, while Augereau performed 
the exploit the same doubt hangs over the charge of 
the French cavalry at Waterloo It is no less uncertain^ 
whether or no this strange personage poisoned in Egypt 
a hospitalful of his owai soldiers, and butchered in cold 
blood a garrison lliat had surrendered But, not to 
multiply instances, the Ixittle of Borodino, v hich is repre- 
sented as one of the greatest ever fought, is unequivocally 
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claimed as a vaclory by both parties , nor is the question 
decided at this day We ha\e ofTicial accounts on both 
sides, arcuinstaiitially detaileil, in the names of supposed 
respcctahle persons professing to ha%e been pre^nt on 
the spot, yet totally irreconcilable. Both these accounts 
woj' lie false , but since o/ie of them must be false, that 
one (it IS no matter ivhich ne suppose) proves incontro 
vertibly this important maxim tliat tl ts possiblt for 
a irarralwe, hotuever cDciivislaiittal, ho i ever steadtly 
mainlaiued, ho-uever public and hozveier tinporlanl the 
er'cnt it relates, however prove the authority on which it 
IS published, lope nevertheless an entire fabrication ' 

Many of the events which have been recorded were 
probablj liehcvcd much the more readily and (imilj 
from the apparent caution and hesitation with which they 
were at first published — the vehement contradiction m 
our papers of many pretended French accounts, and the 
abuse lavished upon them for falsehood, exaggeration, 
and gasconade But is it not possible — is it not indeed 
pcrfectl) natural — that the publishers of know n falsehood 
should assume this cautious demeanour and this abhor 
rcncc of exaggeration in order the more easily to gam 
crcilit? Is It not abo verj possible that those who aclu 
ally believed what they published may have suspected 
mere exaggeration in stones which were entire fictions 7 
Many men have that sort of simplicity that they think 
themselves quite secure against being dcccivctl provided 
they believe only part of the story they hear, when per 
haps the whole is equally false So that perhaps these 
simple hearted crlitors, who were so vehciiii.nt against 
lying bulletins aud so wary in announcing their great 
news, were in the condition of a clown wjm thinks he 
has hought a great batgam of a Jew because he has beat 
down the pnee, perhaps from a guinea to a crown, for 
some article that is not really worth a groat 
With respect to the character of Bonaparte, the dis 
sonance is, if possible, still greater According to some 
he was a wise, humane, magnanimous hero — others paint 
him as a monster of cruelty, meanness, and perfidy , some, 
even of those who nrc the most inveterate against him, 
speak veiy highly of his political and military ability — 
others place him on the very verge of insanity But, 
allowing that all this may he the colouring of party 
prejudice (which surely is allowing a great deal), there 
IS one point to which such a solution will hardly apply 
If there be anv thing that can be clearly ascertained in 
historv, one wouhl think it must be the personal courage 
of a military man , vet here we are ns much at a loss ns 
ever at the very same times and on the same occasions 
he IS descnlied by dilfcrent writers as a man of undaunted 
intrepidity and ns an alisolutc poltroon 

What, then, are we to believe? [f we are dispoacrl to 
credit all that is told us, we must believe in the existence 
not only of one, but of two or three Bonapartes , if we 
admit nothing but what is well authenticated, we shall be 
compelled to doubt of the existence of any 
It appears, then, that lho>c on whose testimony the 
existence and actions of Bonaparte are generally liehevctl 
fail m all the most essential points on which the crcdi 
bihty of witnesses depends first, we have no assurance 
that they have access to correct Information , secomllv, 
they have an apparent interest in propagating falseliooil , 
and, thirdly, thev palpably contradict each other in the 
most important points 

Another circumstance which throws additional sus 
picion on these tales is that the Whig parts , as they are 


called — the warm advocates for hberty, and opposers of 
the encroachments of monarchical power — ha\c for some 
time past strenuously e.>poused the cause and vmdicatcil 
the character of Bonaparte, who is represented by all as 
having been, if not a tyrant, at least an absolute despot 
One of the most forward in this cause is a gtntlenian who 
once stood foremost in holding up this very man to public 
jcxccration — who first published, and long niamtamtxl 
against popular incredulity, the accounts of his atrocities 
m Lgypt Now, that such a course should bo adoptcil, 
for party purposes, by thpse who are aware that the whole 
story IS a fietion, and the hero of it imaginary, seems not 
very incredible, but if they bclieveil in the real existence 
of this despot, I cannot conceive how they could so 
forsake their principles as to advocate his cause and 
eulogise his character 

After all, it may lie expected that many who perceive 
the force of these objections will yet lie loth to think it 
possible that they and the public at large can have liccn 
so long and so greatly imposed upon , and thus it is that 
the magnitude and boldness of a fraud become its best 
supl>ort the millions who for so many ages have believed 
in Mahomet or Brahma lean, ns it were, on each other for 
support, and not having vigour of mind enough boldly 
to throw olf vulgar prejudices and dare be wiser than the 
multitude, persuade themselves that what so main have 
acknovv Ictlged must lie tnic Put I call on those vilio 
boast their philosophical freedom of thought, and would 
fain tread m the steps of Ilumc and other inquirers of the 
like exalted and speculative genius, to follow up fairly 
and fully their own principles, and, throwing off the 
shackles of authority, to examine carefully the evidence 
of whatever is proposed to them, before they admit its 
truth That even in this enlightened age, as it is called, 
a whole nation may be cgregioiisly imposed upon, even in 
matters which intimately concern them, may be proved 
(if It has not been already proved) by the following 
instance It was statcil in the newspapers that a nion'li 
after the battle of Trafalgar an Fnglish officer, who had 
been a prisoner of war, and vias exchanged, returned 
to this country from 1 ranee, and, beginning to condole 
with his countrymen on the terrible defeat they had sus 
tamed, was infinitely astonished to learn that the battle of 
Trafalgar wais a splendid vactory he had been assiircil, 
he said, that in that liattle the English had been totalh 
defeated, and the I rcnch were fully and universally 
persuaded that such was the fact Now, if this rejiort 
of the belief of the French nation was not tnic, the 
British public were completely imposed upon, if it v.erc 
true, then botli nations were at the same time icjoiang 
in the event of the same battle as a signal victory to 
themselves, and conseqiicntlv one or other at lc.a«t of 
these nations must have been the dupes of tlitir Govern 
ment, for if the battle was never fought at all, or was 
not decisive on cither side, m that case both parties were 
deceived This instance, I conceive, is ab olutcly demon 
strative of the point in question 

‘Blit what shall wc say to the testimony of those many 
respectable persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, 
and saw Bonaparte with their owai eyes’ Must thev 
not trust their senses ? ' I would not disparage either 
the cvcsighl or the veracity of these gentlemen I am 
ready to allow that they went to Plyanouth for the pur 
po'c of seeing Bonaparte — nav, more, that they actiiallv 
rowed out into the harliour m a boat, and came alongside 
of a man-ofwar, on whose deck they saw a man m a 
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coded Inl, uliOj thcvverc told, Uompnrtc Tin-; 
IS tlic iilmod point to nhich tlieir tcslimon) goes. Tlott 
the) TScerUiincd that tins man m the coched hat had 
gone through all the manclloiis and romantic adventure^ 
nith aihich ne hate so long been amused t\c are not 
told did they pcrcettc in his ph)siogiiom) Ins (rue name 
and nulhcnlic hislon ’ Trul) this etidcnce h such as 
co'inlr) people gite one for a sterv of apparitions, if 
)Oii discover an) signs of increeluht), they tnumphanll) 
shou the ter) hou^c nliich the ghost haunteil, the iden 
tical dark corner nhere it used to \anish, and perhaps 
c\cn the tombstone of the perion nliose dcatli it foretold 
Jack Cade s nohiht) \/as supported h) the same irresest- 
iblc 1 ind of etidence Hating asserted that the eldest 
son of l.dmund Mortimer, Farl of March, ttas stolen h) 
a beggar tt Oman, ‘became a hricl later tthen he came 
to age,’ and ttas the father of the supposed fad Cldc, 
one of his companions confirms the stor) b) sa)ing, 

‘ Sir, he made a chininc) in nit father s lioiitc, and the 
bnds are alite at this da) to tcstif) it , therefore den) 
It not ’ 

Much of the same kind is the teslimont of our hrate 
countrymen, ttho are re-ad) to produce the scars thet re 
ccited in fighting against this terrible Bonaparte. That 
the) fought and ttere t ounded thet ma) safel) tcstif) , 
and probabl) the) no loss firnilv hthcie atliat thet 
ttere told ro-,pccting the cause in tihidi tlic) fought, 
it tvould hate been a high breach of dtscijiline to doubt 
It, and they, I conctito, are men better skilled in hand 
ling a musket than in sifting ctidenec and detecting im 
posture, hut I def) ant one of them to eomc forttard 
and d clare, his 0 m liio-ahd^',, what ttas the cause 
111 tthicli he fought under tiliose commands the opposed 
generals acted, and whether the person ttho issued those 
commands did reall) perform the mighty acliictcmcnts 
tte are told of 

riiere is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear 
mentioning, hcc,ausc it so much adds to the air of fiction 
tthich pcrtadcs cter) part of this mancllous talc, and 
that IS, the ualtonahl) of it 

Bonaparte pret ailed otcr all the hostile States in turn, 
excejil Ltiglni d , in the zenith of his poiscr Ins fleets aicrc 
swept from the sea, /y England , his troops always defeat 
an crpial, and frequentb c\cn a supenor, number of those 
of any other nation, except the English, as\l\ iiitli them 
It is just the reverse , twice, and tiacc only, he is person- 
ally engaged against an English cominauder, and lioth, 
times he IS totally defeated, at Acre and at Malcrloo, 
and, to crown all, England finally crushes this Irtmcn 
dous jiower, which has so long kept the Continent m 
subjection or in alarm, and to the English he surrenders 
himself prisoner ' Thoroughly natiimal, to lie sure' It 
map lie all eery true, but I would onh ask, if a story 
//aifbccn fabricated for the express purpose of amusing 
the English nation, could it liaie liceir contnved more 
ingeniously? It would do admirably for an epic poem, 
and indeed hears a considerable resemblance to the Iliad 
and the dEiicid, in which Achilles and the Greeks, A ncas 
and the Trojans (the ancestors of the Komans), are so 
btudionsly held up to admiration Bonaparte's exploits 
seem magnified m order to enhance the glory of hw 
conquerors, just ns Hector is allowed to tniimph during, 
the absence of Achilles- merely to gne ailditional splen- 
dour to his oicrtlirow by the arm of that inainciblc liero 
Would not this arcumstance alone render a history 
rather suspicions in the eyes of an aaile cube, cicn it 


it were not filled with such gross improbahilitita, and 
induce him to suspend liis judgment till scry salisfactorv 
ciidencc (far stronger than c.an be fciund in this tasej 
should Ik firo luced i 

rii-Tc arc ouicv-Ii it ratal liii^ ITemoirs i/ Wiiaiclj ly J 
rilrpaincl fa ao!< 1SS4) ih- audio name Li/e nr d CeiresJ n d 
/-//ms l,y Miss I Jure \\ lialctt (a \oB iZ(/j) 

mili.im (1794-1866J w.is the son 

of a Lancaster joinrr, who intcndi-d him to follow 
his own trade, but he was early distinguished 
for intellectual aptitudes, and ifter p issing v ith 
honour through ilie grammar-school at 1 tncaster 
he qualified at Ilevcrsham School for an c'hibition 
at Trinity College Cambridge. Entering Tnniti 
College in i3i2, he graduated a^ second wrangler 
in 1815, became a Fellow in 1817, and in 1S19 jnib- 
hsbed a J tint t sc nn Mccluitiics He a as ordained 
priest in 1826 In 1828-32 he was Professor of 
Mineralogy, in 1838-53 Professor of Moral J heo- 
log) or Casuistical Divinitv, and from 1841 till his 
de itli he w-is Master of Prinity At Cambridge, in 
the Roaal Socicta, and at Ihc IJntisb Association he 
was cfiually di-tinguished, while his scientific works 
gaae him a European f imc After conlnbiiting 
largch to rcaicws, in 1833 he published his learned 
and eloquent Bridgewater Treatise ox\ Astronotnp 
and General I’/nstcs cnnshtcred -atlli nfitence tn 
Natural Tluolog) But his greatest work i as his 
Ihstat) erf till Inductive Sciences (1837J, followed 
in 1840 by Tut Phdoserph) ef the Indnctr'c 
Scttnecs In 1853 issued anonymousK Of the 
rim alt ty of Worlds an Lssa^ (doubtless one of 
the ablest of Ins worl s), in winch he opposed the 
non popular belief, maintaining that the earth alone 
among stars and jilancts is the abode of intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious creatures — long clicnshed 
conaictions which, lie said, had gradu tlK grown 
deeper Like Chalmers and Brewster, hts friend 
Sir James Stephen thought the plurality of worlds 
was a doctnne which supplied consolation and 
comfort to a mind oppressed wath the aspect of 
the sin and miscrN of the cartli But A\ hew ell 
replied ‘To me tlic cfTcct would be the contrarx 
I should ha\ c no consolation or comfort m thin! - 
ing that our earth is selected is the especial abode 
of bin , and the consolation which revealed religion 
offers for this sin and niiscrv is, not that tJiere arc 
other worlds in tlie stars sinless and happv, but 
that on the earth an atonement and reconciliation 
were effected Tlus doctrine gives a peculiar 
place to the earth m theology It is, or has been, 
in a peculiar manner the scene of God's agenev 
and presence This was the view on which I 
worked’ In opposition to Dean Manscl, who 
held that a true knowledge of God is impossible 
for man, Dr Whew ell said ‘If we cannot knovi 
anything about God, revelation is m vain We 
cannot have anv thing revealed to us if we have 
no power of seeing what is revealed It is of 
no use to take awav the veil when we arc blind’ 
W’orks on morals were Ins Elements of Menahl) 
(1845), Lectures on Systematic Morality (1S46), 
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Juctures on the History of Motal Philosophy 
in Eneiand (1852), -ind Platomc Dialogues for 
Euefish Readers (1859-61) And innumerable 
scientific memoirs, sermons, and miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and r erse ere throw n off bj the 
-versatile, pohmithic, and indefattgnblc Master of 
Tnnity Probably, as Sir John Hcrschcl said, 
‘a more wonderful aanetj and amount of know- 
ledge in almost ever} department of human inquirj 
was never accumulated bv' any man ’ ‘ Knowledge 

is hib forte and omniscience is his foible,’ was 
Svdney Smith’s epigram on Whew ell , and tlicre 
arc nianv anecdotes lUhstrating his claim to 
something more nearlj approaching omniscience 
tlian IS found amongst mortals once m a. mil- 
lennium He died ten dajs after being hcavilv 
thrown from his horse 

S« H tlitixni Whnxcll tin At.cirtnt o/ hit IPrtiin^ (a vol^ 
1870) bv I Todbuntcr, and tht Ltjir and Carrttj'oudcnce bj- Mta 
Stair Douglas (iSSiV 

George Grote (1794-1871), bom at Claj Hill 
near Beckenham in Kent, was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and in 1810 became a clerk in the 
bank founded in 1766 b) his grandfather (a native 
of Bremen) in Thrcadnccdlc StreeL He remained 
there thirty-two tears, devoting all his leisure to 
literature and political studies, a ‘philosophical 
Radical ’ and a fnend of the tw o Mills, he threw 
himself ardently into the cause of progress and 
political freedom In r82o he roamed the high- 
spintcd Harriet Lew in, of Bexlev , m 1822 con- 
ceived the idea of his History of GitccSj and m 
1826 mcralcssly dissected Mrtford’s History in 
the Westminster Review Head of his bank bj 
1830, in 1832 he was returned to Parliament for 
the City of London, Dunng his first session he 
brought forvvnrd a motion for the adoption of the 
ballot, and continued to advocate the measure in 
keenly argumentative speeches until he retired 
from parliamentary life in 1841 In 1843 he retired 
from the banking-house also, and devoted him- 
self e'cclusively to literature, mainly to the great 
History' of Greece (12 vols 1846-56) He was 
elected Vice-Chancellor of London University 
(1862), foreign assoaate of the French Academy 
(1864), and President of University College (1868) 
In 1865 he concluded an elaborate work on Plato 
and the other Companions of Sociates, which, with 
his (unfinished) Aristotle^ was supplementary to 
the Idistory His bnlhant and accomplished wife 
was throughout his literary and political life a 
sympathetic and stimulating helpmate Grote was 
buned m Westminster Abbey 

The History 'of Gieece was hailed as a truly 
philosophical work. It commences with the early' 
legendary historv of Greece, and closes with the 
fall of ‘free Hellas and Hellenism’ under the 
immediate successor of Alexander the Great. 
The first two volumes were not published till 
1846, but at least as early as 1827 Grote was 
'engaged on the work The primitive period of 
Greek history — the cvpcditiorr of the Argonauts 


and the wars of ffhebes and Troy — he treated 
as mere poetical inventions Of the Homenc 
poems, he held that the Odyssey is an original 
unity, ‘a premeditated structure and a concentra 
tion of interest upon one pnme hero under 
w ell defined circumstances , ’ whereas- the Iliad 
‘presents tlic appearance of a house built upon 
a plan comparativ elv narrow , and subsequently' 
enlarged by successive additions ’ Both poems he 
fixes at the same age, and that age anterior to 
the First Olvmpiad In the region of authentic 
historv, Grote endeavoured to realise the views 
and feelings of the Greeks, and not to judge 
of them bv a modem and English standard His 
constant aim — not alwavs attained or attainable 
— Vvas to penetrate the inner life of the Greeks, 
and to portrav their social, moral, and religious 
condition, passing lightly over mcrelv picturesque 
and romantic episodes He traced with elaborate 
minuteness the rise and progress of the Athenian 
democracy, of which he was an ardent admirer, 
and someof the Athenian institutions heretofore con- 
demned he warmlv defended Ostraasm, banish 
ment without accusation or trial, he conceived to 
have been necessary for thwarting the efforts of 
ambitious loaders , this exceptional measure vvas, 
he held, guarded from abuse bv precautions such 
as that the concurrence of one fourtli of all the 
citizens vvas required, and that those citizens voted 
by ballot Demagogues and sophists he vindicated, 
companng the former to our popular leaders of 
the Opposition, and the latter to our teacheis and 
professors Ev en Cleon, tlie greatest of the dema- 
gogues, ho held to have been unfairly traduced by 
Thucy'didcs and especially by Anstophanes, who 
indulged in all tire license of a comic satirist 
‘No man,’ said Grote, ‘thinks of judging Sir 
Robert \Valpolc, or Mr Fox, or Mirabcau from 
the numerous lampoons put in circulation against 
them , no man wall take the measure of a political 
Englishman from Punch or of a Frenchman from 
Cliaiivart' Even the story of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand is retold by Grote with surprising 
freshness , and his narrativ e of the Peloponnesian 
M^ar contains novel and striking views of events, 
as well as of the characters of Pericles and 
Alcibiades — whom he insisted on spelling Penklfis 
and Alkibiad6s, a method somewhat pedantically 
applied throughout (as in S&krat6s, Anstcid6s, and 
the like, though Dionysius and Klearchus retained 
the Roman -us) In the later volumes important 
sections deal with the career of Epaminondas, 
the struggles of Demosthenes against Philip, and 
the success of Timolcon From the epoch of 
Alexander the Great, Grote dates ‘not only the 
extinction of Grcaan political freedom and self- 
action, but also the decay of productive genius, 
and the debasement of that consummate literary 
and rhetoncal excellence which the fourth centurv 
before Chnst had seen exhibited in Plato and 
Dcmostlienes ’ There was, however, one branch 
of intellectual energy which continued to flounsh 
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‘comparatucl) little impaired under the prepon- 
dcranee of the Macedonian suord’— the spirit of 
speculation and philosoph) Grote’s learninf' uas 
sound, his research extcnsiNC and minute, but he 
was somewhat too confident in his capacitj to 
discotcr the causes of all things, too ready to 
appl> to Greek life and speculation his unucrsal 
Benthimite standard \nd his sympathies were 
as pronouncedl) democratic as Mitford's had been 
aristocratic. Sydney Smith sarcastically said 'Mr 
(^rote IS a ven wortln, honest, and able man , and 
if the world were a chess board, would be an j 
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important politician’ His mam histone achieic 
ment was the explanation and Mndication of the 
Athenian democracy, which most former Bntish 
histonans had grossly misunderstood In his 
admiration of Athens, howc\cr, he w is prone to 
underrate other Hellenic dci elopments, and the in 
justice of his treatment of Alexander the Great has 
been noted by later wnters like Professor Mahaffy 
His style, like his thought, is vigorous , his present- 
ment lucid rather than sympathetic, and there is 
some lack of that geniality which draws one to a 
favourite author But the Hisioiy shed much new 
and clear light on Greek history, marked an epoch 
m the study, and superseded the recently published 
and scholarly work by Thirl wall , it was careful, 
comprehensive, accurate, and not unfair in judg- 
ment, though not without constant and obvious bias 

Constltuttonallsm, 

fhe theory of a conslilulional king, especially as it 
exists in England, would have appeared to Aristotle 


impracticable, to establish a ling who v ill reign with 
out governing — in whose name all government is carritxl 
on, yet whose [icrsonal will is in practice of little or no 
effect — exempt from all re^ponsll)llIty, without making 
use of the exemption — receiving from every one un 
measured licmonstralions of iiomage, which are never 
translatexl into act except within the IiouikK of a 1 nov n 
law — surromidcil with all the paraphtaaialia of power, 
yet acting as a passive mstrmneait in the hands of 
ministers marked out for his choice by indications vvhicli 
be IS not at liberty to resist Tins remarl able com 
bmation of the fiction of superhuman grandeur and 
license with the reality of an invisible strait waistcoat 
IS what an I nglidunan has in Ins mind when he spe-aLs 
of a constitutional king When the OrccI s lliought 
of a man exempt from legal rc^ponsibihly, they con 
etaved him as really and truly such, in deed as well 
as in name, with a defenceless communitv expo e<I to 
his oppressions , and their fear and hatrexi of him v as 
mexsaired by tlieir reverence for a government of e'jiial 
law and free siiccch, v ith the ascendency of whicli Ihcir 
vvliole IiojKS of security were as'oaat eel, in the denioc 
racy of Athens more, perhaps, than in any other jiortion 
of Ore cc And this feeling, as it w as one of the l>Cst 
in the Grccl mind, so it was also one of the niOjt 
v/idely spread, a point of unanimity highly valuable 
nmidst so many points of di sension \\c c-aiinot con 
slruc or cntici'e it by reference to Uic feelings of modern 
Europe, still less to the very pcadiar feelings of England 
respecting kingship , and it is the application, sometimes 
explicit and sometimes tacit, of tins nnsmiable standard 
which renders Mr Mitfonl s appreciation of Greek politics 
so,oAen incorrect and unfair 

Xenophon’s Address to the Army 

Whde tlicir camp thus remained unmolested, every 
man within it was a prey to the most agonising ap 
prehensions Rum appeared impending and inevitable, 
though no one could tell in what precoe form it woufd 
come Tlic Greeks were in the midst of a hostile 
country, ten thousand stadia from home, surroundeaHby 
enemies blocked up by impassable moimlam-, and rivers, 
vvatbout guides, vvitlioul provasions, without cavalrv to 
aid their retrcnl, without generals to give orders A 
stupor of sorrow and conscious helplessness seized upon 
all, few came to the evening muster, few lighted 
fires to cook their saippcra , every man lay down to 
rest where he was, yet no man could sleep for fear, 
anguish, and yearning after relatives whom he was never 
again to Ix-hold 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which waghed 
down this forlorn army, there was none more senous 
than the fact that not n single man among them had 
now either authority to command or obligation to lake 
the initiative Nor was any ambitious candidate likely 
to volunteer his jiretensions at a moment when the 
post promiscrl nothing but the maximum of difficnltv as 
well as of liajanl A new, self 1 indled light and self 
onginatevl stimulus was required to vivify the embers 
of suspended hope and action in a mass paralysed for 
the moment, but every wav enpabk of effort , and the 
inspiration now fell, hapjiily for the army, upon one m 
whom a full measure of soldierly strength and courage 
was combined with the education of an Athenian, a 
democrat, and a philosopher 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military 
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costume at this his first offiaal appeannce before the 
army, when the scales seemed to tremble between life 
and death Taking up the protest of Kleanor against 
the treachery of the Persians, he insisted that any attempt 
to enter into con^entlon or trust with such liars would 
be utter rum , but that if energetic resolution were 
taken to deal w ith them only at the point of the sword, 
and punish their misdeeds, there was good hope of the 
favour of the gods and of ultimate preservation Ashe 
pronounced this last word one of the soldiers near him 
happened to sneeze , immediately the whole army around 
shouted with one accord the accustomed invocation to 
Zeus the Preserver, and Xenophon, taking up the acci- 
dent, continued ‘ Since, gentlemen, this omen from Zeus 
the Preserver has appeared at the instant when we were 
talking about preservation, let us here vow to offer the 
preserving sacnficc to that god, and at the same time 
to sacrifice to the remaining gods as well as w'e can, m 
the first fnendly country which we may reach Let 
every man who agrees w ith me hold up his hand ’ All 
held up their hands, all then joined in the vow, and 
shouted the paean 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the 
rhetorical skill of Xenophon, was eminently beneficial 
in raising the army out of the depression which weigheil 
them down, and in disposing them to listen to his 
animating appeak Repeating his assurances that the 
gods were on their side and hostile to their perjured 
enemy, he recalled to their memory the great invasions 
of Greece by Darius and Xerxes — how the vast hosts of 
Persm had been disgracefully repelled The army had 
shown themselves on the field of Kunaxa worthy of 
such forefathers, and they would, for the future, lie yet 
bolder, knowfng by that battle of what stuff the Persians 
were made As for Anaius and his troops, alike traitors 
and cowards, their desertion was rather a gam than a 
loss The enemy were superior in horsemen , but men 
on horseback were, after all, only men, half occupied in 
the fear of losing their seats, incapable of prevailing 
against infantry firm on the ground, and only lietter 
able to run away Now that the satrap refused to 
furnish them with provisions to buy, they on their side 
were released from their covenant, and would take pro 
visions without buying Then os to the rivers those 
were indeed difficult to lie crossed in the middle of 
their course , but the army w ould march up to their 
sources, and could then pass them without wetting the 
knee Or, indeed, the Greeks might renounce the idea 
of retreat, and establish themselves permanently in the 
king’s own country, defying all his force, like the 
Mysians and Pisidians ‘ If,’ said Xenophon, ‘we plant 
ourselves here at our ease m a nch country, with these 
tall, stately, and beautiful Median and Persian women 
for our companions, we shall be only too readv, like the 
Lotophagi, to forget our way home We ought first to 
go back to Greece, and tell our countrymen that if they 
remain poor it is their ovvai fault, when there ore rich 
settlements m this country avv-aiting all who choose to 
come, and who have courage to seize them Let us fuim 
our Iiaggage vv agoiis and tents, and carry vv ith us nothing 
but vv hat is of the stnetest necessity Above all things, 
let us maintain onler, discipline, and obedience to the 
commanders, upon which our entire hope of safety 
depends Let every man promise to lend his hand to 
the commanders in punishing any dis dxidient mdi 
viduals , and let us thus show the enemy that we have 


ten thousand persons like Klearchus, instead of that 
one whom they have so perfidiously seized Now is the 
time for action If any man, however obscure, has any 
thing better to suggest, let him come torn ard and state 
It , for we have all but one object^ — the common safety ’ 

It appears that no one else desired to say a word, and 
that the speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfac 
tion, for when Cheinsophus put the question, that the 
meeting should sanction his recommendations, and finally 
elect the new generals proposed, every man held up his 
hand Xenophon then moved that the army should 
break up immediately and march to some w ell stored 
villages, rather more than two miles distant, that the 
march should be m a hollow oblong, w ith the baggage 
in the centre , that Cheinsophus, as a Lacedmmonian, 
should lead the van , while kleanor and the other 
senior officers would command on each flank , and 
himself with Timasion, as the two youngest of the 
generals, w ould lead the rear guard 

Dion 

Apart from wealth and high position, the personal 
character of Dion was in itself marked and prominent 
He was of an energetic temper, great bravery, and veiy 
considerable mental capacities Though his nature vias 
haughty and disdainful towards individuals, yet as to 
political communion his ambition was by no means 
purely self seeking and egotistic, like that of the elder 
Dionysius. Animated with vehement love of power, he 
was at the same time penetrated with that sense of 
regulated polity and submission of individual wall to 
fixed laws which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian 
talk and literature, and stood so high in Greaan 
morality He was, moreover, capable of acting wath 
enthusiasm, and braving every hazard in prosecution of 
his own convictions. 

Bom about the year 408 u a, Dion was twenty one 
years of age in 387 b c , when the elder Dionysius, 
having dismantled Rhegium and subdued Kroton, 
attained the maximum of his dominion, as master of 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks Standing high m the 
favour of his brother in law Dionysius, Dion doubtless 
took part in the wars wherebv this large dominion had 
been acquired, as well as m the life of indulgence and 
luxury which prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks 
m Sicily and Italy, and which to the Athenian Plato 
appeared alike surprising and repulsive Tliat great 
philosopher visited Italy and Sicily about 387 B C He 
was in acquaintance and fellowship witli the school of 
philosophers called Pythagoreans , the remnant of the 
Pyahagorenn brotherhood, who had once exercised so 
powerful a political influence over the aties of those 
regions, and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, 
even after complete political dowaifall, tlirougli indi 
vadnal ability and rank of the members, combined with 
habils of recluse study, mystiasm, and attachment among 
themselves. ith these Py tliagore.ans Dion also, a young 
man of open mind and ardent aspirations, w ns naturally 
thrown into communication by the proceedings of the 
elder Dionysius in Italy Tlirough them lie came into 
intercourse with Plato, whose conversation made an epoch 
in his life 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious brevity, 
and the mathematical researches of the Pythagoreans 
produced doubtless an imposing effect upon Dion , just 
as Lysis, a member of that brotherhood, had acquired 
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the atlnchmcnt and influenced the sentimcnls of Ilpami 
nondas at Thebes But Plato’s pon cr of m or] inp upon 
ihe minds of jounj men was far more imprcssiic and 
irresistible He pos>;cs5ed a large range of practical 
cxpcnence, a master) of political and social topics, and 
a charm of eloquence to u Inch the P)thagoreans aierc 
strangers The stimng effects of the Sokralic tall , as 
iiell ns of the democratical atmosplierc in nliicli Plato 
had been brought up, had dcselopeil all llie communica 
tne aptitude of his mind, and great as that aptitude 
appear^ m his rcmaimng dialogues, there is ground for 
lielieiang that it s\as far greater in Ins coincrsalion , 
greater perhaps m 3S7 n C , when he was still mainl) 
ihe Sokratic Plato, than it became m later da) 3 after 
he had imbibed to a certain estent the m)sticism of the 
P)'thagorcans Brought up ns Dion had been at the 
court of Dion)’sius, acaistomed to sec around him onlv 
slaiish deference and luxunoiis cnjovnient, unused to 
open speech or Inige philosophical discussion, he found 
in Plato a ncu man cxliihitcd, and a nen uorld opened 
before him 

As the stimulus from the teacher ua3 here put forth 
Math consummate cflicaci, so the predisposition of llic 
learner enabled it to take full effect Dion became an 
altered man both in public sentiment and m mdixidual 
behaMour He recollected that, luenU years before, 
lus countr), S)racusc, had been as free as Vthens lie 
learned to abhor the iniquity of the despotism In uliicli 
her liberl) had been o\ertliro\m, and In nhich subsc 
quentU the liberties of so man) oUicr Greets in Itah 
and Slab had been trodden down also Ho was made 
to remark that Sicil) had Iieen lialf barhansed through 
the foreign mercenaries importe-l as ihe despots’ instm 
ments. He concened the sublime idea or dream of 
rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and suffenng 
It was Ins first wish to cleans. i')racuse from the blot 
ofslascrv, and to clothe her anew in the lingbliiess and 
dignity of freedom, yet not with the mow of rcstonng 
the popular goxemment as it had stood pnor to the 
usurpation, but of establishing an improxed conslim 
tioual polity, originated bv himself, witfi laws which 
should not only secure indixidiial nghts, but also 
educate and moralise the citirens The function which 
he imagined to himself, and which the couxcrsalion of 
Plato suggested, was not that of a despot like Dionysius, 
but that of a despotic legislator like Lykiirgus, taking 
adxantagc of a momentary omnipotence, conferred upon 
him by grateful atizens in a state of public confusion, 
to ongmate a good system winch, when once put in 
motion, wonH keep itself alive by fashioning the minds 
of the CTtizcns to its own intnnsic excellence 
Grot- , minor worG were published bx Profrxxor Pa.n m iBtx 
and en Ethscftl Suhjrci, in -XIrs Grote (17m- 

1B73) xvrole A.i SchfJJTcr IxiAo) a xolnmc of Cc//«/e</ 

‘h' Phifoxophical 

I^dicalx of 1S30 (especially MoVso ortb) and on tbe political ex cnH 
or 1831.32, and The Pertmrt! T t/r cf George Crete (1S73X 

Adam Sedgwick (1785-1873), bom at Dent 
xacarage in north-west Yorkshire, after being a 
Felloxv of Tnnitx College, Cambndge, became- 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology (1818), canon 
of Norwich (1834), and vice master of Tnnitx 
(fSqy) His best xxork was on Bnii^h Palaozotc 
rerrr/r (1854), he trenchantly attack-cd Tlu Vesting 
of CreaUon and Darwan’s Origin ofSfiecus Sec his j 
I-ife and Letters by Clark and Hughes (2 xols 1S90) I 


l»i Thomas Arnold of Rugb^ (1795-1842), 
who in many ways influenced the thouglit and 
lift of England, holds his pi ire in literature 
matnlx in \irluc of Ins Jlntor) 0/ Home A 
natixc of East Cowes in the Isle of Y iglit, 
where his father was collector of customs, he 
was educated at Winehester, and afterwards it 
Oxfoid, being elected a scholar of Corpus in iSii 
and a Fellow of Oncl in 1S15 lie remained at 
Oxford four more years, teaching pupils, and in 
his twentx fifth xtar he settled at I ileham near 
Staines in Middlesex where he tool pupils, mar- 
ried, and spent nine \ cars of h ippintss nnd studx 
He took priest’s orders in 1828, and in the same 
year he was ippomlcd to the hc-admastcrsliij) of 
Rtigbx School He longed to ‘trx whetlicr ourpiibhc 
school system has not in it some noble elements 
which max produce fruit exen to life eternal,’ and 
hibcxci lions not only raised Ru^hx School to cx- 
ctqnional eminence and success hut introduced an 
inestimable change and improxcmcnt into all the 
public schools in Engl ind He trusted much to 
the ‘sixth form,’ or elder boxs, xxho cierciscd a 
recognised aiillionlx oxer the junior pupils and 
these he inspired with loxc, rcxerence, and confi- 
dence His interest m his pupils was Oiat of a 
parent, and it was unceasing On Sunday he 
preached to them , ‘he was still the instructor and 
the schoolmaster, only teacliing and cdtieaiing xx itli 
increased solemnity and energy ’ His finnness, 
his syanpathy , his fine manly character and dexo- 
tion to duty, in time liound all good hearts to him 
Out of doors Arnold had also Ins battles to fight 
He was a Liberal in politics, and a keen Church 
reformer To the High Church party he was 
strenuously opposed , the Church, he xaid meant 
not the pnesthood, but the body of hclic\crs 
Nothing could saxc the Cliurch but a union with 
the Dissenters , and the cixil power was more able 
than the clergy not onh to goxem but to fix the 
doctnnes of the Churcli These Erastian xicws, 
propounded with his usual zeal and cai neatness, 
olTended and alarmed many of Arnold’s own friends. 
His hberahsm shocked llie mass of the dcxTiut, 
and his rcy orent religious spirit puzzled those more 
adxanccd than he iras In 1841 he was nomi 
nated Regius Professor of IModem History at 
Ox-ford His inaugural lecture w-as attended bx a 
east concourse of students and fnends, for the 
popular tide had now (timed m his fax our, and his 
apparently robust health promised a long succcs 
Sion of profcssonal triumphs, as well as of genera] 
usefulness He had purchased Fox How, in one 
of the most beautiful parts of the Lake country, 
spending all his spare time there, and he xxas 
prepanng to return tliithcr in the summer of 1842, 
yxhen one night he had an attack of angina pec- 
tons, and died next morning (12th June) 

Arnold’s works gixe hut a fomt idea of what 
he accomplished— he was emphatically' a man of 
action , but his yyaatings are cliaractcnsiic of the 
man— earnest, cleat in conception and style, and 
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independent in thoug-hU His Htsiory of Rome, 
which he intended to carr} dow-n to the fall of the 
Western Empire, was completed only to the end of 
the Second Punic War (3 vols 1838-42), his Oxford 
L dttres on Moduli History, and a historj of the 
later Roman commonwealth (reprinted from the 
Lucy clopeedia Mcirofolitand), were published after 
his death, and he edited Thucydides Sixxolumes 
of his Sermons, chiefly delnered to the Rugby 
boys, were also pnnted, with a \olumc of tracts on 
social and political topics In the History of Rome 
— the first two \olumes especially— he \ery' closeh 
follows Niebuhr, expanding the theory that the 
commonK received history of the early centunes 
of Rome was in great part fabulous, as being 
founded on popular songs or 1 ly s chanted by 
minstrels or recited by imaginative chroniclers at 
Roman banquets His strong moral fOcling and 
hatred of tyranny m all its shapes occasionally 
break forth, and he gave animation to his narra- 
tive by contrasting ancient with modem events, 
thereby giving later historians an example apt to 
prov e dangerous to the histone spint. 

Scipio 

A wiincl like Sapio’s, working us way under the 
peculiar uiducnccs of his time and country, cannot but 
move irregularly — it cannot but be full of contradictions 
Two hundred years later the mind of the dictator, 
Casar, acquiesced contentedly in epicureanism , he re 
lamed no more of enthusiasm than w as inseparable from 
the intensity of his intellectual power and the fervour 
of his courage, even amidst his utter moral degrada 
tion. But Scipio could not be like Creaar His mind 
rose above the slate of things around him , his spirit 
was solitary and kmgly ; he was cramped by living 
among those as I113 equals whom he felt fitted to guide 
as from some higher sphere , and he retired at last 
to Litcrnum, to breathe freely, to enjoy the simplicity 
of his childhood, since he coidd not fulfil his natural 
calling to be a hero king So far he stood apart from 
his countrymen — admired, reverenced, but not loved 
But he could not shake off nil the influences of his 
tnne the virtue, public and pnvate, which still existed 
at Rome , the rev crence paid by the w isest and best 
men to the religion of their fathers, were elements too 
congenial to his nature not to retain their hold on it 
they cherished that nobleness of soul in bim, and that 
faith m the invisible and divane, which two centuries of 
growing unliehef rendered almost irajxissible in the days 
of C'Esar Yet how strange must the conflict lie when 
faith IS combined with the highest intellectual power, 
and its appointed object is no better than paganism I 
Ixingmg to believe, yet repelled by palpable falsehood 
— crossed inevitably with snatches of unbelief, in which 
hyimcnsv is ever close at the door— it breaks out dcs- 
perateh , ns it may seem, into the region of dreams and 
visions, and mystenous communmgs walh the invisible, ns 
if longing to find that food in its own creations which no 
outward objective truth offers to it Tlic proportions of 
belief and unbelief in the human mind in such cases rto 
human judgment can determine — they arc the w onders 
of history , characters inevitably misrepresented liy the 
vulgar, and, view ed c\ en by those who, in some sense, 
have the key to them as a mystery not fully to be 


comprehended, and still less explained to others llie 
genius which conceived the incomprehensible cliaracter 
of Hamlet would alone be able to desenbe with intuitive 
truth the character of Sapio or of Cromwell Witli all 
Ins greatness there was a waywardness in him which 
seems often to accompanv genius , a self idolatry , natu 
ral enough when there is so keen a consciousness of 
power and of loflv designs, a self dependence, whicli 
feels even the most sacred external relations to be iin 
essential to its own perfection Such is the Achilles of 
Homer, the highest conception of Jhe individual hero 
rclyung on himself, and sufficient to himself But the 
same poet who conceived the character of Achilles has 
also draw n that of Hector , of the tnily noble, because 
unselfish, hero, who subdues his genius to make it 
mmistcn to the good of others who lives for Ins rela 
lions, lus friends, and Ins country And as Scipio lived 
in himself and for himself like Achilles, so Uie v irtiie of 
Hector was worthily represented in the life of his great 
rival Hannibal, who, from his cliildhocKl to lus latest 
hour, m war and in peace, through glory and through 
obloquy, nmid vactones and amid disappointments, ever 
remembered to what purpose kis father had devoted 
him, and withdrew no thought or desire or deed from 
their pledged service to lus country 

HannlbaL 

If Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the Hcmenc 
god, who, m his hatred of the Trojans, nses from the 
deep to rally the fainting Greeks, and to lead them 
against the enemy , so the calm courage with which 
Hector met lus more than human adversary in his 
country’s cause is no unw orthy image of the unyaelding 
magnanimity displayed by the aristocracy of Rome- As 
Hannibal utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the contrary, 
Fabius, Marccllus, Claudius Nero, even Sapio himself, 
arc as nothing when compared to the spirit and wisdom 
and power of Rome. The senate, which voted its 
thanks to its political enemy, Varro, after his disastrous 
defeat, liecaiise he had not despaired of the common 
wealth, and winch disdained either to solicit, or to 
reprove, or to tlireatcn, or m any way to notice the 
twelve colonies which had refused their accustomed sup 
phes of men for the array, is far more to be honoured 
than, the conqueror of Zama Tins we should, the more 
carefully bear m mind, because our tendency is to. ad 
mire individual greatness far more than national r and 
as no single Roman will bear comparison with IIanmbnl„ 
we are apt to murmur at the event of the contest, and. 
to think that the victory was awarded to the least 
worthy of the combatants. On the contrary, never was 
the wisdom of God’s provadence more manifest than in 
(he issue of the struggle between Rome andi Carthage 
It was clearly for the good of mankind that Hanmbal 
should be conquered his tnurrqih woidd have stopped 
the progress of the world For great men can, only- 
act permanently by forming great nabons , and no one 
man, even though it were Hannibal himself, can m oner 
generation effect sucli a work. But where the nnbon 
has been merely enkindled for a while by a great man’s 
spint, the light passes away with him who communi 
cated It , and the nation when he is gone is like a dead 
body to which magic power had for a moment given an 
unnatural life, when the charm, has ceased Uie body is 
cold and stiff as before. He who gneves over the battle 
of Zama shouldi carry on his thoughts to a, penod thirty- 
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years later, ^^hen Hannibal must, in the course of nature, 
ha\c Ixien dead, and consider how the isolated Phceni 
aan cit> of Carthage aias fitted to receiie and to con 
sohdate the civilisation of Greece, or bj its laws and 
institutions to bind together Inrbanans of cvciy race and 
language into an organised empire, and prepare them 
for becoming when that empire was dissolved, the free 
members of the commonwealth of Christian Liirope. 

The Siege of Genoa 

In the autumn of 1799 the Austnans had dnien the 
French out of Lombard) and Piedmont , their last 
victor) of Fossano or Genola had won the fortress of 
Com or Cuneo, close under the Alps, and at the \cr\ 
extremit) of the plain of the Po , the I rcnch clung to 
Ital) Old) b) their hold of the Rnieri of Genoa, the 
narrow strip of coast between the Apennines and the 
sea, which extends from the frontiers of F ranee almost 
to the mouth of the Viaio Hither the remains of the 
French force were collected, commandci! by General 
Massena, and the point of chief importance to his 
defence was the cit) of Genoa Napoleon had just 
returned from I g\pt, and was liccome 1 irst Consul, 
but he could not be expected to take the field till the 
followang spring, anil till then Massena was lio]ielc.Ss of 
rehef from without — evciything was to depend on his 
owni pcrtinacil) The strength of Ins arm) made it im 
possible to force it in sueh a position ns Genoa , but its 
aer) numbers, added to the population of a great cit), 
held out to the cnciii) a hope of inducing it b) famine , 
and as Genoa denies most of its supplies bi sea, Lord 
Keith, the Bntish naaal commander in chief in the 
Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his naial force to 
the Austrians, and b) the vigilance of his cniisers, the 
whole coasting trade right and Lft along the Riviera 
was effectually cut off It is not at once that the in 
habitants of a great cit), accustomed to the dail) sight 
of well stored shops and an abundant market, begin to 
realise the idea of scarcit) , or that the wealth) classe- 
of societ), who have never known an) other state than 
one of abundance and luxiir), licgin scriouslv to conceive 
of famine But the shops were emptieel, and the store 
houses began to be drawn upon, and no fresh siippl) 
or hope of siippl) appeared Winter passed awn), and 
spring returned, so carl) and so beautiful on that garden 
like coast, sheltered as it is from the north w inds b) its 
belt of mountains, and open to the full range of the 
southern sun Spnng returned, and clothed the hill 
sides wath its fresh verdure. But that verdure was no 
longer the mere delight of the careless e)e of luxiir), 
refreshing the citizens wnth its hvehness and softness 
when the) rode or walked up thither from the cit) to 
enjoy the surpassing beaut) of the jirospecU The green 
hillsides were now visited for a veiy different object 
ladies of the highest rank might be seen cutting up ever) 
plant which it was possible to turn to food, and beanng 
home the common weeds of our roadsides as a most 
precious treasure Hie Frencli general pitied the dis 
tress of the people, but the lives and strength of Ins 
garnson seemed to him more important than the lives of 
the Genoese, and such provisions as rcmaincrl were re 
served, in the first place, for the French army Scarcity 
became utter want, and want became famine. In the 
most gorgeous palaces of that gorgeous city, no less 
than in the humblest tenements of its humblest poor, 
death was busy, not the momentary death of battle 


or massacre, nor the sjKcdy death of pestilence, but the 
lingering death of famine Infants died before their 
parents’ e)cs, husbands and wives lay down to expire 
together A man whom I saw at Genoa in 1825 told 
me that his father and two of his brothers hail liccn 
sUitacd to death in this fatal siege So it vvent on till, 
in the month of June, when Napoleon had already do 
scended from the Alps into the plains of Iximbardy, the 
misery Ixicame unendurable, and Massena surrendered 
But before he did so, twent) thousand innocent persons, 
old and )oung, women and children, bad died by the 
most hornble of deaths which liuinaiiit) can endure ! 

An Fdinbiirgti reviewer raid nil Arnolds works were ‘proofs of 
Ills nbrlltj nnd goiKiness jetllieslorj of Jus life is vv ortli lli**m nil 
nnd tliat stor> has been lold to admiral Ic purpo c bj IJevn Suulcy 
in Ills / r/r* o/'.'tmo/r/(iS45 lalh cri- vv ilb additions iESl,ncwed 
1900 ). See nlvo findlay s Anifild t*/ hut^ly (1S97), Sir Josima 
Filcb on T 1 cm'is n/rrf Matthc-v Atuchi and thftr Infutnif ttt 
Fuf^htf Fducattort (1^97) and ibe Kugb) idji) Tofn Brxrt n g 
f/i) s l>j Thomas Hugbev Cliarjcs H Penrson has rome- 
wliat IrenclianlB cntici ed the ‘Arnold tradiiion, and mvivtcd on 
ccTiam defects in the Ttiigbj system, fee his life by Sicbbing 
(1900). Marriicw Arnold the pocr nnd enne, vv as Dr Arnohl * eldest 
son his second, Thomas, fniher of Mrs Iluniphry Ward wtoIc on 
hi torJcnl subjects an 1 btcrnlurc and as n good Cntbobc helped to 

1 edit a Catfurlu Dtch nhtrj 

I Coiuio]) Tlili h\nll (1 797-1 S75), born at Step 
nc), from the Charterhouse passed in 1S14 to 
Trinil) College, Canibndgc, and after a distin 
guislicd course was elected a Fellow He was 
called to the Bar in 1825, but in 1827 look 
orders, having iv o )ears before translated 
Schlciermacher’s Lrsa} o/t St Lidi, then re 
garded as alarming!) ‘ rationabsiic ’ His return 
to Cambndge was marked b) the translation, 
with Ills friend Julius Hare, of NicbuliFs IJis 
lot} of Rome (1828-32) , and their Phtlo/ot^cal 
Musatm (1831-33) contained some remarkable 
papers, among ibcm Tliirlw all’s ‘On the Ironv of 
Sophocles’ He petitioned nnd wrote (1834) in 
favour of the admission of Dissenters ta degrees. 
The Master of Tnnilv, Dr Wordsworth, called on 
him to resign liis assistant tutorship, which he 
did under protest Almost immediate!) he was 
presented by Brougham to the Yorkshire living 
of Kirb)-’Undcrdalc Here he wrote {or jMrdnePs 
Cyclopaiha Ins Htsloiy of Grace (1S35-47, im- 
proved cd 1847-52) Scholarl), learned, and 

accurate, as well as dignified in st)lc, the work 
maiks an enormous advance on Alitford and 
ranks amongst English classics, but it was in 
large mcasuic superseded for the general public 
b) Grote’s (published in 1846-56) In 1840 I ord 
Melbourne raised Tliirlwall to the sec of St 
Dav'id’s For thirtv four )cars — till his resigna- 
tion — he laboured with the utmost diligence in 
his diocese, building churches, parsonages, and 
schools, and augmenting poor livings His eleven 
Charges remain an enduring monument of breadth 
of V lew — the first a catholic apology for the 
Tractarians He joined in censuring Lssays attd 
Revieros, but was one of the four bishops who 
refused to inhibit Colenso, and he w as as a Latitu- 
dinanan regarded with suspicious alarm, alike b) 
High Churchmen and Evangelicals He supported 
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the Maynooth grant, the admission of Jews to 
Parliament, and alone amongst the bishops the 
disestablishment of the Insh Church Perowne 
edited his Ruitains, Literary and Theological 
(1877-78), Perowne and Stokes his Letters, 
Literary and Theological (1881) , and Dean 
Stanlc) the beautiful senes to a young ladj — 
the I^lteis to a Fiiend (i88l) 

Aristophanes a^lnst Socrates 

Eunpides, however, occupies onl) a subordinate place 
among the disciples and supporters of the sophistical 
school, whom Anstophanes attacked The person avhom 
he selected as its representative, and on whom he 
endeavourcvl to throw the whole weight of the charges 
which he brought against it, was So"rates In the 
Clouds, a comedy exhibited in 423, a year after the 
Knights had been received with so much applause, 
Socrates was brought on the stage under his own 
name, as the arch sophist, the master of the frccthinking 
school 'llie storj is of a young spendthrift, who has 
involved his father m debt bj bis passion for homes, 
and having been placed under the care of Socrates, is 
enabled by his instructions to defraud his creditors, 
but also learns to regard filial obedience and respect, 
and piety to the gods, ns groundless and antiquated 
prejudices , and it seems hardly possible to doubt that 
under this character the poet meant to represent 
Alcibiades, whom it perfcctl) suits in its general out 
line, and who may have been suggestevl to the thoughts 
of the spectators in many ways not now perceived by 
the reader It seems at first sight as if, in this work, 
Aristophaiies must stand convictevl either of the foulest 
motives or of a gross mistake For the character of 
Socrates was m most points directly opposed to the 
principles and practice which he attnbutes here and 
elsewhere to the sophists and their followers Soerates 
was the son of a sculptor of little reputation, and him 
self for some time practiscil the art with moderate 
success. But he abandoncvl it that he might give 
himself up to philosophy, though liis mcoiiie was so 
scanty that it scarcely provided him with the means of 
sulisisteiice 111 his youth he had made himself master 
of every kind of knowledge then attainable at Athens 
wliicli Ills narrow fortune ^pormittetl him to acquire, 
and he purchascvl the lessons of several of the learned 
men who came to sojourn there at a pnee which he was 
never well able to spare ^ et when his owai talents 
had attracted a crowd of admirers, and among them 
some of the wealthiest vouths he not only demanded 
no reward for his instructions, but rejected all the offers 
which they made to relieve his poverty \Vc have 
already seen some specimens of the maimer in which 
he discharged the duties of a soldier and a citiren how 
he braved the fun of the multitude and the resentment 
of the tyrants in the cause of justice It 15 not mv 
intention here to speak of the place which he holds in 
the history of Greek philosophy Hut we have already 
had occasion to mention his contests w ilh the sophists, 
and we have ample evidence that his discourses as well 
as his life were unifomilv devoted to the furtherance 
of piety and virtue \ct m the Clouds this excellent 
person appears in the most cxlloiis ns well as ridiculous 
asiieet , and the plav ends w ith the preparations made 
bv the father of the misguided youth to consume him 


and his sdiool The wrong done to him appears tlic 
more flagrant on account of its fatal consequences The 
wish which the poet intimates at the close of his play, 
with an earnestness which almost oversteps the limits 
of comedy, was fulfilled, though not till aliove twenty 
years later, after the restoration of the democracy 
(n C 399), when Socrates was prosecuted and put 10 
death on a charge which expressed the substance of 
the imputations cast on him in the Clouds , and Ans 
tophanes was believed bv their contemporaries to have 
contributed mainly to this result 

Ihere arc two points with regard to the conduct of 
Anstophancs which appear to have licen placed by 
recent investigations beyond doubt It may be con 
sidercd ns certain that he was not aniiiiatctl by any 
personal malevolence toward bocrates, but onlv attacked 
him ns an enemy and corrupter of religion and morals , 
but, on the other hand, it is eipially well established that 
he did not merely Ixirrow the name of Socrates for the 
representative of the sophistical school, but designed to 
point the attention and to excite the feelings of liis 
audience against the real individual The only question 
which seems to be still open to controversy on this 
subject concerns the degrea. in which Aristophanes was 
acquainted with the real character and aims of Socrates 
ns they are known to us from the uniform testimony of 
his intimate friends and disciples. We find it difficult 
to adopt the opinion of some modem writers, who 
contend that Aristophanes, notwithstanding a perfect 
knowleilge of the dillcrencc between Socrates and the 
sophists, might still have lookal upon him as standing 
so completely on the same ground with them that one 
description was applicable to them and him It is 
true, ns we have already observed, that the poet would 
willingly have supprcsscrl all rcflcelion and inquiry on 
many of the subjects which were discussed both by the 
sophists and bv bocrates, as a presumptuous encroach 
inent on the province of aulhorilv But it seems m 
credible that if he had Inown all that makes bociates 
so admirable and amiable m our eyc-s he would have 
assailed him wath such vehement bitterness, and that 
he should never have qualified his satire by a single 
vvonl indicative of the respect which he must then have 
felt to be due at least to his character and his intentions. 
But if we suppose what is m itself much more con 
sistent with the opinions and pursuits of the comic 
poet, that ho oliscncd the jiliilosopher attcntivclv indeed, 
but from a distance which permitted no more than a 
superficial acquaintance, we are then at no loss to 
understand how he might have confounded him with 
a class of men vvilh which he had so little m common, 
and why he singled him out 10 represent them lie 
piobably first foniieil his judgment of Socrates by 
the society m which he usually saw him He may 
have known that hes early studies had liccn directed 
bv Archclaus, the disciple of Anaxagoras , that he had 
both himself received the instruction of the most eminent 
sophists, and had induced others to Ixicome their hearers 
that Funpidcs, who had introduced the sophistical spirit 
into the drama, and Alcibiades, who illustrated it most 
completelv in his life, were m the number of his most 
intimate fnemls Socrates never wilhnglv stiricd bevond 
the walls of the city, and liveil almost wholly in jiublic 
places which he seldom entered vvithont forming a ciale 
round him mid opening some discussion connectcil walh 
the objects of his philosophical it'carehes, he readily 
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accepted the inflations of his friends, tspecnll) when 
he expected lo meet learned and mquisituc guests, and 
probabl) never failed to gne a speculatiae turn to the 
conaersation Anstophaiics himself may liaic been more 
llian once present, ns I’lato represents Iiini, on such 
occasions but it was unit cmlly notorious that where 
ever Socrates appeared some subtle disputation was 
hkel} to ensue , the method hj which he drew out and 
tried the opimons of otlicr= without dircctl) delieeriiig 
his own, and c\cn his professions— for he commoiil} 
desenbe-d himself as a seeker who had not )et dis 
coiere-d the truth — might easilj be mistal en for the 
sophistical scepticism which denicxl the possibility of 
finding it Anstoplianes might also, either iinmediatcl) 
or through hcarsa), lia\e become acquniiUed with exjires 
sions and arguments of Socrates apparcntl) coiilmr) to 
the established religion And, indeed, it is extrcmelv 
difficult to determine the precise relation in winch the ] 
opinions of Socrates stood lo the (jrea-k poljlhcisiii ^ 
He not onlj sj-iol e of the gods with reecreiice, and 
conformed to the ntes of the national worship, hut 


exaggeration for a highl> laiighahlc masl lies usual 
mien and gait were no less remarkably ada])led lo the 
comic stage lie was subject to fils of ahienee winch 
seem nowand then to ha\c iii\ol\ed liim in ludicrous 
mistakes and disasters, Mlogetlicr Ins exterior was sticli 
as might of itself ha\e tenipttal another poet to find a 
place for him in a coined) ^ 

Sir Gcoisc <loiiic«all IiC%>is (1806-63) 
was the son of bir 1 hoin is rrinklind Lewis, a 
Radnorshire baronet, was cdiiralecl at IZton and 
Clinst Church, Oxford , ind Iiating studied at tlic 
Middle leniplc, was called to the 1 ' ir in 1831 
Entering into public life, he filled \ arioiis gotem 
ment olTices, and was AI P for Herefordshire, and 
afierw irds for the Radnor boroughs He served 
on sever il coininissions, ind m 1839 suectede-d 
his fuller is I’oor L,iw Commissioner m a time 
of keen conlroversv on ])oor law methods He 
succectlcd Mr G 1 idstone is Chinctlior of tlie 


testified his respect for the oracles in a manner which 
seems to imply lliat he believed ihcir pretensions to have 
some real ground On the other hand, he acknowlexJgexl 
one Supreme Being ns the framer and jircierver of the 
universe , used the singular and the plural number mdi, 
cnmiiiatel) concerning the object of liis adoration , ami 
when he endeavoured to rcclaun one of liis friends who 
scoffed at sacnfices and divination, it was, according to 
\ciioplion, Ij) an argument dravvai cxcIusneU from the 
worls of the one Creator We are thus tempted lo 
imagine that he Iroatexl man) points to which the vatlgar 
attached great importance as matters of mdilTcrcnce, 
on which It was neither possible nor ver) ilcsirahle 
to arrive at an) certain conclusion that he was onl) 
careful to exclude from his notion of the gods all aliia 


Exchequer under Rilmcrston m 1855-58, vvlicn 
he showed much resource in meeting defects 
and outla)-s caused b) the Crime,m vvar, .and m 
Lord Palmerston s second adniinislr ition uSs 9 ) 
' he waned Ins claims in favour of Mr GIndstonc, 
becoming Home bccretar) m 1859-61, md then, 
sore ag iinst his own wislies, A\ ir Seerttarv He 
was for about tlircc v ears (1852-55) editor of the 
1 JZdtiiliun^h Raj}c~iU \n accomphslied classical 
md German scholar, bir George (who succeeded 
! to the bironetc) on Ins father’s dt nh m 1855) 
I investigated the carlv historv of Greece and Rome 
along with the views of tlic German common 
, tators, and in rcvicvvang the ihcorv of Niebuhr m 


were inconsistent willi the moral quahlits ; 
of the Supreme Being, and that, with tins restriction, I 
he considered the popular m)thology as so harmless ' 
that Its language and rites might lx. innocent!) adopted . 
The observation allnhutcd to him in one of Plato’s earl) ] 
works seems lo throw great light on the nature and I 
extent of his conformitv to the Stale religion Being I 
asked whether ne believes the Attic legend of Boreas I 
and Orithuia, he replies that he should indeed onl) | 
lx following the example of mail) ingenious men if ' 
lie rejected it and attempted to explain it avvav , but 
that such speailalioiis, however fine, apjrearcU lo him 
to betoken a mind not ver) happily constituted , for the 
subjects furnished for them by the marvellous beings of 
the Greek mjlholog) were endless, and lo reduce all 
such stones to a probable form avals a taskavhich required j 
much leisure, lliis he could not give to it, for he was i 
fully occupicit with the stud) of his owai nature lie | 
therefore let tho e stories alone, and acquiesced in the 
common belief about them 

file motives which induced Anstophanes to bnng 
Socrates on the stage in preference to anv other xjf the 
sophisltcal teachers are still more obvaous than the 
causes through which ho was led to confound them 
together Socrates, from the time that lie abandoned 
his hereditary art, became one of ihe most conspicuous 
and notonous persons in Athens Tlierc was perhaps 
hardl) a mcdianicwho had not at some time or other 
been puzzled or diverted by his questions. His features 
at ere so formed liy nature as to serve with scarcely any 


An Inquiry into tJu Cndtb ht^ nj Rail) Roman 
History (2 vols 1855), attacked dike Niebuhr’s 
method and us results Ml attempts to extract 
real htstor)’ from the picturcstiue narratives of the 
early centuries of Rome (laigclv based, as Niebuhr 
held, on ballad and poct'sed legends) lie conceived 
to be nugatory , and he examined anew the pnmitiv e 
history' of the nations of Italv Dionvsuis, Livv, 
and the other ancient historians had no autlicntic 
materials for the primitive cthnologv and the carlv 
national movements of Italv, and modem inquirers 
have still less chance of arriving at s ifc conclu- 
sions on the subject. Hence, with perhaps too 
sweeping scepticism, he dismissed the results not 
onl) of the uncntical older historians, but those of 
the learned and sagacious Germans, Niebuhr and 
Oifned Muller ‘The legends arc mere shifting 
clouds of mythology, which may at a distance de- 
ceive the manner by the appearance of solid land, 
but disappear as he approaches and examines 
Ulcm by a close \ icvv ’ But it cannot be said that 
modem research accepts ill Niebuhr’s contentions 
or maintains his thcorv m fnll , and in so far at 
least Corncvvall Lewis’s cnticism has been justified 
Lewas vvas a shrew d and sober minded politician 
of great administrative ability, a laborious student, 
and a voluminous wnter It is difficult to realise 
how he found time, in the midst of official and 
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public dunes, and w ifhin the spice of a compara- 
tnely sbort life, for such lancd and profound 
studies — for he ^\as not merely acute and cnticil, 
but mdefitigible in research and n idely read He 
was more gifted as a con\ ersitionihst thin as 1 
writer, his st>le being jrather* sensible thin dis- 
tinguished Among Ills works are treatises on 
the Romanu Language, on the bse and Adust of 
Political Ttrms, on the Infnence of Aiithonty tn 
Matters of Opinion, on the Method of Observation 
and Reasoning in Politics, on the lush Church 
Question, on die Govcinmcnt of Dependenaes, on 
the Astronomy of tlu Ancients, and a Dialogue on 
the Bist Form of Got ernment He was a frequent 
coiitnbutor to the Edinburgh Revie-v, Ltaseds 
Magazine, the Philological Miisaiin, the Law 
Magazine, ind Loits and Queries His most un- 
lucky literary enterpnse w is an edition in 1846-59 
of a collection of fragments palmed off on the 
Bntish Museum as lost fables of the third-cen- 
tur^f Greek fabulist Babnus, almost immediately 
pro\ed to be spunous He was not a seeker after 
popularity, was perhaps a little paradoMcal, and 
was the imentor of the mot that ‘fife would be 
tolerable if it were not for its amusements.’ 

On Niebuhr 

He [Niebuhr] divides the Roman history into three 
penods l The purely m)lhical period, including the 
foundation of the citj and the leigns of the first two 
kings 2 The mythico liistoncal penod, including the 
reigns of the last fi\e kings and the first fourteen years 
of the republic 3 The histoncal period, beginning with 
the first secession The poems, however, which he sup 
poses to have served as the origin of flic received history, 
arc not peculiar to any one of these penods , they equally 
appear in the reigns of Romulus and Nuraa, in the time 
of the Tarquins, and in the narratives of Conolanus and 
of the siege of Veiu If the history of penods so widely 
different was equally drawn from a poetical source, it is 
clear that the poems must hav e ansen under wholly disi 
simibr circumstances, and that they can afford no sure 
foundation for any histoncal inference 

I or solving the problem of the early Roman history 
the great desideratum is to obtain some means of sepaiat 
ing the truth from the fiction, and, if any parts be true, of 
explaining how the records were preserved wiUi fidelity 
until the time of the earliest histonans, by whom they 
were adopted, and who, through certain intermediate 
stages, have transmitted them to us 

For example, we may beheve that the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, the creation of a dictator and of Inhunes, the 
adventures of Conolanus, (he Decemv irate, the expedi 
tion of the Tabu and the batlle of the Crcnicra, the 
siege of Veil, the capture of Rome by the Gauls, and the 
disaster of Caudmin, with other portions of the Sam 
nite wars, are events which are indeed to n considerable 
extent distorted, obscured, and corruptetl by fiction, and 
■encrusted vvatli legendary additions, but that they never 
theless contara a nucleus of fact, m wary mg degrees if 
so, w e should w ish to know how far the fact extends and 
where the fiction liegins, and also vv hat w ere the means 
by which a general histoncal tradition of events, asihey 
really happened, was perpetuated This is the question 
to w Inch an ansvv cr is desired , and therefore vv e are not 


assisted by a theory which explmns how that part of the 
narrative which is not histoncal ongmalcd 

Sec his Lcltcrt (1870) the Lircuf GnJtefiSTs) ‘Qsgchol i Lileritry 
5‘rKifi«(iS79),aivd itr RalcigU sedition of the 7>rj;/3(i898) 

Cluirlcs aiciiialc (1808-93) "as the son of 
John Herman Menvale, translator, poet, and Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy , he was bom m London, 
studied at Harrow, Haileybury, and St John’s 
College, Cambndge, and was successiveh rector of 
Law ford, Essex (1848-70), chaplain to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons (1863-69), and Dein of 
Ely (from 1869) At Cambndge he was an athlete 
and oarsman, is well as a pnze poet and one of tlie 
‘apostles’ commemorated by Tennyson He took 
orders in 1833, by which time he had deteloped a 
keen interest m his life vv ork, the study of Roman 
history At this subject he worked industnously 
while be remained at Cambridge, but it was not 
till after he had settled in his countrv' rectorv 
that he began to publish, in 1850, a Htsioiy of 
the Romans under the Empire, whicli he com- 
pleted ID 1862 ‘ Mr Menv ale’s undertaking,’ said 

n cntic in the Edinburgh Revieso, ‘is nothing 
less than to bridge over no small portion of the 
mtcrval between the interrupted work of Arnold 
and the commencement of Gibbon He comes, 
therefore, between “mighty opposites’” ‘A man 
of infinite dry humour and quaint fancy,’ accord- 
ing to Edward FitzGerald, he was a scholar and 
Churchman of the older school, and his History 
was a sound and solid piece of work It would 
have been improved bad its author relied less 
exclusively on printed documents and taken ad 
vantage of numismaucs, epigraphvq and cognate 
aids The main defect of tlic work, according to 
some critics, is that it is throughout too favour- 
able to the emperors and to Imperialism, but com- 
pared with the CcEsansm of Alommsen and his 
school It IS mild and fair The same tendency 
somewhat mars the histoncal value of the brilliant 
sketch The Tall of the Roman Republic per- 

haps the most popular of all the Dean’s wntings, 
among which are also composed a one volume 
school history of Rome and some lectures on early 
Church history', including his two courses of Boyle 
Lectures (1864-^5) conversion of the Roman 

Empire and of the northern nations He edited 
Sallust, contnbuted to the Saturday Review, and 
was a most accomplished water of Latin verse 
His translation of Homer into English rfay'med 
verse vvas not one of Ins successes 

On the iSinperor Augvistus 
In stature Augnstus hardly exceeded the middle 
height, but his person was lightly and delicately formed, 
and its proportions w ere such as to conv ey a lav curable 
and even a staking impression His countenance was 
pale, and testified to the weakness of his health and 
almost constant bodily suffenng , but the hardships of 
military servacc had imparted a swarthy tinge to a 
complexion naturally Ikir, and his eyebrows meeting 
over a sharp and aquiline nose gave a senous and stem 
expression to his countenance IIis bair vvas light, and 
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his\c)es blue and pierang , he ^\as A\ell pleased if any 
onc^on approaching him looked on the ground and 
alfect^l to be unable to meet their dazzling bnghtness 
It nas said that his dress concealed many imperfections 
and blemishes on his person , but he could not disguise 
all the infirmities under which he laboured The weak 
ness of the forefinger of his right hand and a lameness 
in the left hip were the results of wounds he incurred in a 
battle with the Iap>dx in earl> life , he suffered repeated 
attacks of fever of the most scnons kind, especiall) in 
the course of the campaign of Philippi and that against 
the Cantabnans, and again two jears afterwards at 
Rome, when his recoverj was despaired of From that 
time, although constantl) liable to lie affected by cold and 
heat, and obliged to nurse himself throughout with the 
care of a valeludmanan, he does not appear to have had 
anj return of illness so senous as the preceding , and 
dying at the age of seventj four, the rumour obtained 
popuLar currenc) that he was prematurely cut off b> 
poison administered by the empres-, As the natural 
consequence of tlii^ bodily weakness and sickl) constitn 
tion, Octavaan did not attempt to distinguish himself 
by active exertions or feats of personal prowess Tlic 
splendid examples of his uncle the dictator and of 
Antonius his nval, might have earl) discouraged him 
from attempting to shine as a warrior and hero he had 
not the Mvacit) and natural spints nccessaty to carry 
him through such exploits as theirs and, although he 
did not shnnk from exposing himself to personal danger, 
he prudently declined to allow a companson to lie in 
stunted between himself and rivals whom he could not 
hope to equal Thus nccessanly thrown back upon 
other resources, he trusted to caution and circumspcc 
tion, first to preserve his own life, and afterwards to 
obtain the splendid prizes which had hitherto been 
carried off b) daring adventure, and the good fortune 
which IS so often its attendant IIis contest, therefore, 
wath Antonius and Sextus Pompeius was the contest of 
cunning with braven , but from his youth upwards he 
was accustomed to overreach, not the bold and reckless 
onl) , but the most considerate and vv ily of his contem 
poranes, such as Cicero and Cleopatra , he succeeded 
in the end m deluding the senate and people of Rome 
in the establishment of his t)ranny, and finally deceived 
the expectations of the world, and falsified the lessons 
of the Republican historj in reigning himself forty years 
in disguise, and leavang a throne to be claimed without a 
challenge by his successors for fourteen centunes. 

But although emperor in name, and m fact absolute 
master of his people, the manners of the Casar, both m 
public and pnvaite life, were still those of a simple 
atizen On the most solemn occasions he was distin 
giiished by no other dress than the rolies and insignia of 
the offices which he exercised , he was attended "by no 
other guards than those which his consular dignity ren 
dcred customary and decent In his court there was 
none of the etiquette of modem monarchies to be recog 
msed, and it w as only by slow and gradual encroachment 
that it came to prevail in that of his successors Augustus 
was contented to lake up his residence in the house 
which had belonged to tlie orator Licmius Calvais, m 
the neighbourhood of the Forum, which he afterwairds 
aliandoned for that of Ilortensius on the Palatine, of 
which Suetonius observes that it was remarkable neither 
for size nor splendour Its haUs were small, and lined, 
not with marble, after the luxurious fashion of many 


patrician palaces, but w ith the common Alban stone, and 
the pattern of the pavement was plain and simple Nor 
when he succeeded Lepidus in the pontificate would he 
relinquish this private dwelling for the regia or public 
residence assigned that honourable office 

Many anecdotes are recorded of the moderation wath 
which the emperor received the opposition, and often the 
rebukes, of individuals in public as well as in private 
These stones are not without their importance, as showing 
how Utile formality there was in the tone of addressing 
the master of the Roman world, and how entirely dif 
ferent the ideas of the nation were with regard to the 
position occupied by the Casar and his family from 
those with which modem associations have imbued us. 
We have already noticed the rude freedom wath winch 
Tibenus was attacked, although step son of the emperor 
and partiapating in the eminent functions of the tnbuni 
tian power, by a declaimer in the schools at Rhodes, 
but Augustus himself seems to have suffered almost as 
much as any private citizen from the general coarseness 
of behavaour which characterised the Romans in their 
public assemblies, and the rebukes to which he patiently 
submitteil w ere frequently such as would lay the courtier 
of a constitutional sovereign in modern Europe under 
perpetual disgrace. 

On one occasion, for instance, m the public discharge 
of his functions as corrector of manners, he had brought 
a speafic charge against a certain knight for havang 
squandered his patnmony The accused proved that he 
had, on the contrary, augmented it ‘Well,’ answered 
the emperor, somewhat annoyed by his error, ‘ but you 
are at all events living in celibacy, contrary to recent 
enactments.’ The other was able to reply that ho was 
marned, and was the father of three legitimate children , 
and when the emperor signified that he had no further 
charge to bnng, added aloud ‘ Another time, Ckcsar, 
when you give ear to informations against honest men, 
lake care that your infomiants are honey themselves ’ 
Augustus felt the justice of the rebuke thus publicly 
administered, and submitted to it in silence. 

Dean Mcnvalc s nephew Herman Charles, son of the permanent 
Under Secretary for India, was a successful playwright “ind novelist 
Sec the Dean s pnratelj printed Autobiography (a fragment) and 
letters, edited by his daughter Judith (1899) 

Henry Hart Mllnian ( 1 791-1868) w as the third 
son of an eminent London physicnn, Sir Francis 
Milman, and, educated at Greenwich, Eton, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1812 he gained the 
New digate w ith his Belvidert Apollo, best of Oxford 
pnze poems In 1815 a Fellow of his college, 
m 1816 he became vnear of St Alarv’s, Reading, 
m 1821-31 Professor of Poetry at Oxford , in 1835 
rector of St Margaret’s, Westminster, and a canon 
of Westminster, and m 1849 Dean of St Paul’s 
His tragedy of Fazto, with a Florentine plot, was 
published in 1815, and w-as afterwards acted wath 
success at Covent Garden In 1820 he published 
a dramatic poem, The Fall of Jerusalem, and to 
this succeeded three other dramas, Belshazzar 
(1822), The Martyr of Antwch (1822), and Anne 
Boleyn (1826) , but none of these was designed for 
the stage. For his ‘heroic’ or narrative poem on 
the defence of Bntain against the Saxons, Savior, 
Loid of the Bright City (1818), he took the plot 
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from Holmshcd and Harrison , Hengist and Horsa, 
Vortigcrn and Ronena, Emr}S and Other, Druids 
and Vikings, arc amongst the charicters of a poem ^ 
mth manj fine passages In tirtue of Nala and 
Damajanit and other Poems iratislaLd from ilu 
(1834), he has claims to be remembered 
as an earl) interpreter of Indian thought and life 
to Englishmen Dean Milman published also an 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Pall, with notes 
and corrections, w hich remained the standard one 
tiU the publication of Mr Bur)’’s (sec Yol II p 
552) , and as against Gibbon, the editor seemed 
more consenati\e and orthodox than in some of 
his own historical methods and results Milman 
also produced an excellent edition of Horace, ! 
with a Life of the poet. He undertook to assist 
his friend Bishop Hcbcr m arranging a series of ! 
hjmns for the Clinslian tear, and besides gitang 
other taluablc assistance, contributed sctcral of 
the most admirable from his own pen, such as 
‘ Ride on, ride on in majestj ,’ and ‘ When our 
heads are bowed wath woe’ When Heber rccencd 
the first mentioned he wrote to Milman ‘A few 
more such h> mns and I shall need not to wait for 
the aid of Scott and Southc) ’ In his hjmns and 
other poems Milman showed abundance of preg- 
nant thought, taste, dignitj, tenderness, and metn- 
cal skill , but he lacks the dramatic spirit, the 
warmth of passion and imagination, neccssarj to 
Mvnfy his classical or histoncal lore into tragedy 
or epic of perennial charm His fame rests on 
his histoncal writings, the earliest of which, the 
History of iht Jews, was onginally published in 
Murray’s ‘Faipilj Library' (1829, 4th edition, 
1866), and created consternation among the ortho 
dox as being rationalistic 
Milman in his own words, had been able to 
follow out 'all the manellous discotcnes of 
science, and all the hardl) less man ellous, if less 
certain, conclusions of histoncal, ethnological, lin- 
guistic cntiasm, m the serene confidence that thej 
are utterly irrelciant to tlic truth of ChnstianiU, 
to the truth of the Old Testament as far as con- 
cerns Its distinct and perpetual authont), and its 
indubitable meaning’ He took up ground much 
less usual m the first half of the nineteenth than 
in the first decade of the twentieth centurj , 
the History of the Jews was, according to Dean 
Stanlej, the first decisue inroad of German thco 
logy, the first indication that the Bible could be 
studied like another book ‘ If on such subjects 
some solid ground be not found on which highlj 
educated, rcflectne, reading, reasonmg men maj 
find firm footing, I can foresee nothing but a wade, 
a widening, I fear arf irreparable breach between 
the thought and the religion of England A com- 
prehensne, all-embracing, trul) Catholic Chnsti 
anit), which knows what is essential to religion, 
what is temporary and extraneous to it, may defy 
the world, _ Obstinate adherence to things anti- 
quated, and irreconcilable wath adiancing know- 
ledge and thought, may repel, and for e\ er, 
118 


how many , I know not , how far, I know still 
less Avertat omen Dens' Milman’s Histoiy of 
Chnstiamiy to the Abolition of Paganism (1840) 
was followed by the magnum opus, The His- 
tory of Latin Chnstiamiy to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V (6 tols 1854-56) such work,’ 

It was truly said, ‘has appeared in English 
ecclesiastical literature — none which combines 
such breadth of t lew w ith such depth of research, 
such high literary and artistic eminence with such 
patient and elaborate in\ estigation ’ This high 
praise has been eclioed by' a host of critics from 
Prescott to Lecky The book has been called ‘a 
complete epic and philosophy of medimval Chns- 
tendom,’ and is really a great work in most of 
the essentials of history, though modern research 
has incMtably modified many of its conclusions 
Macaulay', agreeing tliat the matter was excellent, 
somewhat hy percnticallv voted the sty le cry much 
the rev erse ’ Y et the very candour, catholicity , and 
frank application of honest and reverent critical 
method, hitherto too rare in the sphere of Church 
history, again provoked in some quarters the 
charge of ‘rationalism’ The last work of Dean 
Mllman was his St PauPs Cathedral (1854-56, 
completed b\ his son and published in 1868), the 
cliurch over which he had presided foi nearly 
twentv y'cars, and m which he was buned 
Articles on Erasmus, Savonarola, and other sub- 
jects contributed to the Quarterly were published 
as a volume in 1870 

The Burning of the Temple 
It was the lOlh of August, the day already darkened 
m the Jewash calendar by the destruction of the former 
temple by the king of Babylon , that day w as almost 
past Titus withdrew again mto the Antonia, intend 
ing the next morning to make a general assault The 
quiet summer evening came on , the setting sun shone 
for the last time on the Show white walls and glistening 
pinnacles of the Temple roof Titus had retired to rest, 
when suddenly a wild and temble cry was heard, and a 
man came rushing m, announcing that the Temple was 
on fire Some of ihe besieged, notwathslanding their 
repulse in the morning, had sallied out to attack the 
men who were busily cmploved lu extinguishing the 
fires about the cloisters The Romans not merely drove 
them back, but, entenng the ^cred space with them, 
forceil their wwy to the door of the Temple. A soldier, 
without orders, mounUng on the shoulders of one of 
his comrades, threw a blazing brand mto a small gilded 
door on tbe north side of the chambers, in the outer 
building or porch The flames sprang up at once Tlie 
Jews uttered one simultaneous shnek, and grasped their 
swords wath a funous determination of revenging and 
]icnsliing in the rums of the Temple Titus rushed 
down with the utmost speed he shouted, he made 
signs to his soldiers to quench the fire, his voice was 
drowaied, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion 
rhe legionanes either could not or would not hear, 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their 
funoas haste, or stumbling over the crumbling mins, 
jienslied with the enemy Each exhorted the other, 
and each hurled his blazing brand mto the inner part 
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of the edifice, and then burned to his work of carnage. 
The unarmed and defenceless people nerd slam in 
thousands , the^ lay heaped like sacnfices round the 
altar, the steps of the Temple ran with streams of blood, 
which washed down the bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the 
soldiery, he entered with his officers, and sunejed the 
intenor of the sacred edifice. The splendour filled 
them with wonder and as the flames had not jet 
penetrated to the Holy Place, he made a last effort to 
save it, and springing forth, again eahorled the soldiers 
to stay the progress of the conflagration The centunon 
laberalis endeaioured to force obedience wath his staff 
of office, but even respect for the emperor ga\e way 
to the furious animosity against the Jews to the fierce 
exatemcnt of battle, and to the insatiable hope of 
plunder The soldiers saw everything around them 
radiant with gold, winch shone dazzlinglj in the wild 
light of the flames , they supposed that incalculable 
treasures were laid up m the sanctuary A soldier, 
unperceived, thrust a lighted torch between the hinges 
of the door, the whole building was in flumes in an 
instant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the officers 
to retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its fate I 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman — what I 
was It to the Jew’ The whole summit of the hill which 
commanded the atj blazed like a \olcano One after 
another the buildings fell m, with a tremendous crash, 
and were swallowefl up in the fiery abjss The loofs of 
cedar were like sheets of flame , the gilded pinnacles 
shone like spike^ of red light , the gale towers sent up 
tall columns of flame and smoke. The neighbouring 
lulls were lighted up and dark groups of people were 
seen watching m liomble anxietj the progress of the 
destruction the walls and heights of the upper at) 
were crowded wath faces, some pale with the agony 
of despair, others scowling unavailing vengeance The 
shouts of the Roman soldiery as thej ran to and fro, 
and the how lings of the insurgents who were penshing 
m the flames, mingled with the roanng of the conflagra 
tion and the thundenng sound of falling timbers The 
echoes of the mountains replied or brought back the 
shneks of the people on the heights, all along the walls 
resounded screams and wailings, men who were ex-' 
pinng with famine rallied their remaining strength to 
utter a cry of anguish and desolation 
The slaughter within was even more dreadful than 
the spectacle from without Men and women, old and 
joung, insurgents and pnests, those who fought and 
those who entreated mercy, were hewn down in indis 
criminate carnage The number of the slam exceeded 
that of the slajers The legionanes had to clamber 
over heaps of dead to carry on the work of extermina 
tion John, at the head of some of his troops, cut his 
way through, first into the outer court of the Temple, 
afterwards into the upper city Some of the pnests 
upon the roof WTenclicd off the gilded spikes, with their 
sockets of lead, and used them as missiles against the 
Romans below Aftenvards they fled to a part of the 
wall, about fourteen feet wade , they were summoned 
to surrender, but two of them, Mair, son of Belga, and 
Joseph, son of Dalai plunged headlong into the flames. 

biO part escaped the fury of the Romans. The trea 
sunes, with all their wealth of money, jewels, and costly 
robes — the plunder which the Zealots had laid up — were 
totally destroyed. Nothing remained but a small part 


of the outer cloister, in which about six thousand 
unarmed and defenceless people, with women and 
children, had taken refuge These poor wretches, like 
multitudes of others, had lieen led up to the Temple 
by a false prophet, who had proclaimed that God com 
manded all the Jews to go up to the Temple, where 
He would display His almighty power to save His people 
The soldiers set fire to the building every soul perished 
The whole Roman army entered the sacred precincts, 
and pitched their standards among the smoking ruins , 
they offered sacrifice for the vactoiy, and with loud 
acclamations saluted Titus as Emperor Their joy was 
not n little enhanced by the value of the plunder they 
obtained, which was so great that gold fell in Syna to 


half Its former value 


(From the History of the Jews ) 


Tbe Emperor Henry TV at Canossa. 

On a dreary winter morning, with the ground deep m 
snow, the King, the heir of a long line of emperors, was 
permitted to enter within the two outer of the three walls 
which girded the castle of Canossa He had laid aside 
every mark of royalty or of distinguished station , lie was 
clad only in the thin white linen dress of the penitent, 
and there, fasting, he awaited in humble patience the 
pleasure of the Pope But the gates did not unclose. 
A second day he stood, cold, hungry, and mocked by 
vain hope. And yet a third day dragged on from 
morning to evening over the unsheltered head of the 
discrowned King Every heart was moved except that 
of the representative of Jesus Chnst Even in the pre 
sence of Gregory there were low, deep murmurs against 
his unapostolic pnde and inhumanity The patience of 
Henry could endure no more , he took refuge in an 
adjacent chapel of St Nicholas, to implore, and with 
tears, once again the intercession of the aged Abbot of 
Clugnj Matilda was present, her womanly heart was 
melted , she joined w ith Henry in his supplications to 
the Abbot ‘Tliou alone canst accomplish this,’ said 
the A^bbot to the Countess, Henry fell on his knees, 
and in a passion of gnef entreated her merciful inter 
ference. To female entreaties and influence Gregory at 
length j lelded an ungracious permission for the King to 
approach his presence With bare feet, still m the garb 
of penitence, stood the King, a man of singularly tall and 
noble person, wath a countenance accustomed to flash 
command and terror upon his adversanes, before the 
Pope, a grey haired man, bowed with years, of small 
unimposing stature. 

The terms exacted from Henry, who was far too deeply 
humiliated to dispute anything, had no redeeming touch 
of gentleness or compassion. He was to appear in the 
place and at the time which Uie Pope should name to 
answer the charges of his subjects before the Pope him 
self, if it should please him to preside in person at the 
tnal If he should repel these charges, he was to 
receive his kingdom back from the hands of the Pope, 
If found guilty, he was peaceably to resign his kingdom, 
and pledge himself never to attempt to seek revenge for 
his deposition Till that time he was to assume none of 
the ensigns of royalty, perform no public act, nppropnate 
no part of the royal revenue which was not necessary for 
the maintenance of himself and of his attendants , all 
his subjects were to be held released from that oath 
of allegiance, he was to banish for ever from his court 
Rupert Bishop of Bamberg and Ulnc Count of Cosheim, 
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•mth his other e\nl advisers , if he should recov er his 
kingdom, he must rule hencefomard according to the 
counsel of the Pope, and correct whatever was contnrj 
to the ecclesiastical laws On these conditions the Pope 
condescended to grant absolution, w ith the further pro 
vision that, in case of any prevancation on the part of 
the King on any of these articles, the absolution was 
null and void, and in that case the princes of the empire 
were released from all their oaths, and might immediately 
proceed to the election of another king 
The oath of Henry was demanded to these conditions, 
to his appearance before the tribunal of the Pope, and to 
the safe conduct of the Pope if ^lc should be pleased to 
cross the Alps. But the King’s oath was not deemed 
suffiaent , who would be Ins compurgators? The Abbot 
of Clugny declined, as taking such oath was inconsistent 
with his monastic vows At length the Archbishop of 
Bremen, the Bishops of Vercelli, Osnaburg, and Zeitz, 
the Marquis Arzo, and others of the pnnees present, 
ventured to swear on the holy reliques to the Kings 
faithful fulfilment of all these hard conditions 
But evfcn yet the unforgiving Hildebrand had not 
forced the King to dnnk the dregs of humdiation He 
had degraded Henry before men, he would degrade him 
m the presence of God , he had exalted himself to the 
summit of earthly power, he would appeal to Heaven to 
ratify and to sanction this assumption of unapproachable 
supenonty 

After the absolution had been granted in due form, the 
Pope proceeded to celebrate the awful mystery of the 
Eucharist He called the King towards the altar , he 
lifted m his hands the consecrated host, the bovly of 
the Lord, and spoke these words ‘ I have been accused 
by thee and by thy partisans of havnng usurped the 
Apostolic See by simoniacal prdciices— of having been 
guilty, both before and after my elevation to the 
Episcopate, of enmes which would disqualify me for 
my 'acred office I miglit justify myself by proof, and 
by the witness of those who have known me from my 
youth, whose suffrages have raised me to the Apostolic 
See. But to remove every shadow of suspicion, I appeal 
from human testimony to divane. Behold the Lxird’s 
boily , be this the test of my innocence May God 
acquit me by His judgment this day of the enmes with 
which I am charged , if guilty, stnkc me dead at once.’ 
He then took and ate the consecrated wafer A pause 
ensued , he stood unscathed in calm assurance A 
sudden burst of admiration thrilled the whole congrega 
tion AVhen silence was restored he addressctl the King 
‘ Do thou, my son, as I have done ' The Pnnees of the 
German Empire have accused thee of crimes heinous 
and capital, such as m justice should exclude thee not 
only from the administration of public affairs, but from 
the communion of the Church and all intercourse with 
the faithful to thy dying day They eagerly demand a 
solemn tnal But human decisions are liable to error , 
falsehood, dressed out in eloquence, enslaves the judg- 
ment, truth, without this artificial aid, meets with 
contempt As thou hast implored my protection, act 
according to my counsel If thou art conscious of thy 
innocence, and assured that the accusations against thee 
are false, by this short course free the Church of God 
from scandal, thyself from long and doubtful tnal Take 
thou too the body of the Lord, and if God avouches 
thy innocence, thou stoppest for ever the mouths of 
thy accusers I shall become at once the advocate of 


thy cause, the assertor of thy guiltlessness, thy nobles 
will be reconciled to thee, thy kingdom restored, the 
fierce tumult of avil war which destroys thy empire be 
allayed for cv er ’ ^ CAm/mm/r ) 

Jerusalem before the Siege 
Ti/t/s It must be — 

And yet it moves me, Romans ' It confounds 
The counsel of my firm philosophy 
That Ruin’s mercikss ploughshare must pass o’er 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud atv 
As on our olive crowned hill we stand. 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to -tone w ith gentle motion. 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 

How boldly doth it front us ' how majestically ' 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hillside 
Is hung vvath marble fabnes, line o’er line, 

Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens Here bnght and sumptuous 
palaces. 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed , 

Here towers of war that frowai in massy strength , 
While over all hangs the nch purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated aty 
And, ns our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple 
In undisturlied and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven ' It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnaclesl 
The very sun, as though he worshippied there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs. 

And down the long and branching porticoes. 

On every flowery sculptured capital. 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams 
By Hercules ! the sight might almost wan 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy 

Summons of the Destroying Angel to Babylon. 
The hour is come ' the hour is come ' With voice 
Heard m thy inmost soul, I summon thee, 

Cyrus, the Lord s anointed 1 And thou nver. 

That flowest exulting in thy proud approach 
To Babylon, beneath whose sbadowv walls. 

And brazen gates, and gilded palaces. 

And groves, that gleam with marble obelisks. 

Thy azure bosom shall repose, with lights 
Fretted and chequered like the starry heavens 
I do arrest thee in thy stately course, ^ 

By Him that poured thee from tmne ancient fountain, 
And sent thee forth, even at the birth of time, 

One of His holy streams, to lave the mounts 
Of Paradise. Thou hear st me thou dost check 
Abrupt thy waters as the \rab chief 
His headlong squadrons Where the unobserved 
A’^et toiling Persian breaks the ruining mound, 

I see thee gather thy tumultuous strength , 

And, through the deeji and roanng Naliarmalcha, 

Roll on as proudly conscious of fulfilling 
The omnipotent command ' While, far awav. 

The lake, that slept but now so calm, nor moved. 

Save bv the nppling moonshine, heaves on high 
Its foaming surface like a whirlpool gulf. 

And boils and whitens with the unwonted tide 
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But silent as tin Billows used to flow, 

And temble, the hosts of Ehm moic, 

^YIndlng their darl some uaj profound, where man 
Ne’er trod, nor light e’er shone, nor air from heaien 
Brcatlicd 0 j e secret and unfathomed depths, 

IIow are )e now a smooth and royal way 

Tor the armj of God’s aengeance ' Fellow slaaes 

And ministers of the Ftcmal purpose. 

Not guided hj the treacherous, injured sons 
Of Babylon, but b) ma mightier arm. 

Ye come, and spread your banners, and displaj 
\ our glittering arms as }e adiancc, all white 
Bene-ath the admiring moon Come on ' the gates 
Are open — not for banqueters m blood 
Like >011 ' I see on either side o’erflow 
The living deluge of armed men, and crj, 

‘Begin, begin ' with fire and sword begin 
fhe work of wrath ’ Upon mj shadowj wangs 
I pause, and float a little while, to sea: 

Mine human iiistrunients fulfil iiiv task 
Of final niin Then I mount, I flj , 

And sing my proud song, as I ride the clouds, 

Tliat stars maj hear, and all the hosts of worlds. 

That lue along the interminable space. 

Take up Jehoiah’s eicrlasting triumph ' 

( F rom Behhazzar ) 

A Fair Recluse 

Sunk was the sun, and up the eastern heaven. 

Like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage, 

Moied the meek star of eie , the wandering air 
Breathed odours, wood and waieless, lake, like man. 
Slept, weary of the garish, babblmg day 
But she the while from human tenderness 
Lstranged, and gentler feelings that light up 
nie cheek of youth with rosy joyous smile, 

1 ike a forgotten lute, pla\ ed on alone 
By chance caressing airs, amid tlie wild 
Beaiiteoiisb pale and sadly playful grew, 

A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Bcloicd, and loiing none nor strange if learned 
Her natne fond affections to embrace 
Things senseless and inanimate , she loicrl 
All flow crets that w ith rich embroidery fair 
Lnamel the green earth — tlie odorous thyanc. 

Wild rose, and roiing eglantine , nor spareil 
lo mourn their fading forms with cliildish tears. 

Gray birch and asjien light she loved, that droop 
1 nngmg the crystal stream , the sporliie breeze 
lhat wantoned with her brown and glossy locks , 

J he siinlicnm chequering the fresh bank , ere dawn 
Wandering, and w andermg still at dew y eve. 

By Glcndcramakm s flow er erapuqiled marge, 

L)crw ent’s blue lal e, or Greta’s w ildenng glen 
Bare sound to her was human voice, scarce heard 
Save of her aged nurse or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child w ith simple tale or song 
Hence all she knew of earthly hopes and fears, 

1 ife’s sms and sorrows better 1 nowm the voice 
Beloved of lark irom mistv morning cloud 
Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 
Heard mingling in the summer wood, or plaint 
Bv moonlight, of the lone night warbling bird 
Nor they of love unconscious, all around 
Tearless, familiar they their descants sweet 
Tuned emulous. Her knew all living shapes 
T hat tenant wood or rock, dun roc or deer. 


Sunning liis dappled side, at noontide crouched. 
Courting her fond caress , nor fled her gaze 
The brooding dove, but murmured sounds of joy 

(I rom Samar ) 

Apostrophe to Britain 
Land of my birth, O Bntnin ' and inv love. 

Whose mr I breathe, whose earth I tread, whose tongue 
My song would speak, its strong and solemn tones 
Most proud, if I abase not Beauteous isle. 

And plenteous 1 what though in thy atmosphere 
Float not the taintless luxury of light, 

Tlie dazzling azure of the southern skies? 

Around thee the nch orb of thy renown 
Spreads stainless and unsullied by a cloud 
Though thy hills blush not with the puqile vine. 

And softer climes excel thee in the hue 
And fragrance of thy summer fruits and flowers. 

Nor flow thy nvers over golden beds , 

Thou in the soul of man, thy better wealth. 

Art richest nature’s noblest produce thou. 

Hie immortal mind in perfect height and strength, 
Bcar’st viitli a jirodigal opulence, this thy nght, 

Thy priiilege of climate and of soil. 

Would I assert nor, save thy fame, invoke. 

Or njTiiph, or muse, that oft 'twas dream'd of old 
By falls of waters under haunted shades. 

Her ecstasy of inspiration pour’d 
O’er poet’s soul, and flooded all his powers 
With liquid glory so may thy renow n 
Bum in my heart, and give to thought and word 
The aspinng and the radiant hue of fire 

(From Samar) 

Reginald Ilcbcr (1783-1826), Bishop of 
Calcutta, was son of the rector of Malpas in 
Cheshire, and half-brother of Richard Heber the 
famous bibliophile, whose collection numbered 
nearly 150,000 volumes In 1800 he went up to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and in his first year 
won the universitv prize for Latin hexameters 
In 1803 he secured the Newdigate by his poem 
of Palestine, pronounced the best pnze poem the 
university had produced, parts of it were set to 
music bv Dr Crotch Before reciting it in the 
tlieatre of the university Heber read it to Sir 
Walter Scott, then on a visit to Oxford WTien 
Scott, praising the verses on Solomon’s Temple, 
said he had not noted that no tools were used 
in building it, Heber retired for a few minutes 
to tlie comer of the room, and returned with the 
famous lines 

No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung. 

Like some tall jialm the mystic fabric sprung 
^Majestic silence ' 

In 1805 he gained the prize for the English 
essay, and was elected to a fellowship at All 
Souls’, soon after he went abroad, travelling 
ov er Germanyq Russia, and the Crimea , and on 
his return in 1807 he became rector of Hodnet 
in Shropshire. He appeared again as a poet in 
1809 woth Puropc, or Lines on the Present JVar 
(in Spam) He discharged the duties of a parish 
pnest with unostentatious fidelity and application. 
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published a \olumc of poems in 1812, and in 1815 
^\ns Bampion Lecturer on the Personality and 
Office of the Comforter He was an occasional 
contributor to the Quarialy Rcvteiv^ and m 1822 
wote a Life of Jeremy Taylor Contrary to the 
aducc of friends, he accepted in 1823 the difficult 
post of Bishop of Calcutta , in 1826 at Tnchinopolj 
he died suddenly of apoplexj' in his batli , but 
he had already had ample time to proie his 
enthusiasm, his energy, and his discretion and 
tact as administrator The luely, witty, and 
loiable bishop did much to promote the use of 
hjmns in the Church of England, which had 
heretofore adhered mainly to the metrical psalms, 
and left hymns to Methodists and Independents 
With Dean Milman’s help he arranged the h>anns 
in a series adapted to the Church senicc of the 
^ear, and of his own hymns, which he had begun 
to publish in a religious journal in 1811, scieral 
are known by heart to millions of English 
Chnstians ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ 
‘Bnghtest and best of the sons of the morning,’ 
‘Hoi), hoU, holy, Lord God Almight),’ ‘Lord of 
mere) and of might,’ ‘ By cool Siloam’s shad) 
nil,’ and ‘The Son of God goes forth to war’ 
The pathetic elegy on his child, ‘Thou art 
gone to the graie, but we will not deplore thee,’ 
IS only less well known than Heber’s hj^mns, 
which arc usually much more ornate in diction 
than those of Watts and Cowper His works 
compnsed fragments of a poem on The World 
bt.fore Flood, and of a masque, Gwendolen, 
three cantos of a Jl/oile eP Arthur, and (included 
in die first collected edition of the Poetical Il'orJts, 
1841, but omitted in most rcpnnts) a ‘seno comic 
oriental romance’ m verse — practically a panto 
mime — on Dlue-beai d, m 1902 described m the 
Edinburgh Review as ‘the best comic poem, 
after the Ingoldsby Leguids, cier wntten bj a 
clergyanan’ It opens by Fadlallali, Fatima’s 
ambitious father, saying 

Good neighbour, be quiet ' my word is a law , 

I have said that mj daughter shall wed the Bashaw 

And at sight of the presents Ayesha is converted 
to the same side, and thus persuades her sister 

Do look at the things the Bashaw lias sent 1 
Such silks, and such kincobs, such collars of pearl ' 

She looks like a Pen far more than a girl, 

And I, her poor bnde maid, by all am confess’d 
As sweetly though not so expensively dress’d 
Come keep up your spints I do, Palima, do 1 
I don’t think his whiskers so fnghtfull) blue 

The follow mg is one of several ‘ Bow-Meeting 
Songs,’ and was ‘sung at Hawarden Castle in 
Flintshire, the seat of Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart’ 

The Bow-Meeting 

B) )on castle wall, ’mid the breezes of morning. 

The genius of Cambria stray’d pensive and slow , 

The oak wreath was wither d her tresses adorning. 

And the wind through its leavck sigh’d its murmur of woe. 


She gazed on her mountains with filial devotion. 

She gazed on her Dee as he rolled to the ocean, 

And, ‘ Cambna ' poor Cambna 1 ’ she "Cried with emotion, 
‘ Tliou ) et hast thy country, thy harp, and thy bow 1 

‘ Sw cep on, thou proud stream, with thy billows all hoary , 
As proudly my warnors have rushed on the foe 
But feeble and faint is the sound of their glory. 

For time, like th) tide, has its ebb and its flow 
Even now, while I watch thee, thy beauties are fading. 
The sands and the shallows thy course are invading , 
Where the sail swept the surges the sea bud is wading. 
And thus hath it fared with the land of the bow ' 

‘Smile, smile, ye dear hills, ’mid your woods and your 
flowers, 

Whose heather lies dark in the mom s dewv glow ' 

A lime must await you of tempests and showers, 

An autumn of mist, and a winter of snow 1 
For me, though the whirlwind has shuered and cleft me, 
Of wealth and of empire the stranger bereft me, 

\’ct Saxon — proud Saxon — thy fury has left me 
Worth, valour, and beauty, the haiqi and the bow 1 

‘ Ve towers, on whose rampire, all ruined and n\en, 

The wallllow er and w oodbine so lanshly blow , 

I have seen when your banner waved broad to the 
heaven. 

And kings found )our faith a defence frOm the foe , 

O loyal in gnef, and in danger unshaken. 

For ages still tnie, though for ages forsaken, 

\ct, Cambna, thy heart may to gladness awaken. 

Since thy monarch has smiled on the harp and the 
bow ! ’ 

Palestine Fallen 

Reft of th) sons, amid th) foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widowed queen I forgotten Sion, mourn ! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its cra^y stone? 

While suns nnblest their angry lustre fling. 

And vv aywom pilgrims seek the scant) spring ? 

MTicre now thy pomp, which kings wath envy viewed ? 
Wicrc now thy might, which all those kings subdued ? 
No martial mynads muster m thy gate , 

No suppliant nations in thv temple waip. 

No prophet bards, the glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song 
But lawless Force and meagre Want are there. 

And the quick-darting ey e of restless Fear, 

MTiile cold Oblivion, ’mid -thy rains laid. 

Folds Ins dank w mg beneath the ivy shade 

Qanora at Carduek 

So was she pleased herself who sought to please , 

Till on B day when all the court would nde 
To dnnk in Cattraeth’s woods the cooler breeze. 

And rouse the dun deer from Terwathhn’s side, 

It chanced the queen within her bower to bide, 

As one in boisterous pastime rarely seen , 

Who little loved the hunters cruel pnde. 

Or maddening shout that rends the forest green, 

Or their poor quarry’s groan the bugle notes between. 

Loth was her lord to miss, that livelong dav. 

Her soft sweet glances and her converse sweet , 

Yet caretl he not to cross her purposed slay , 

And forth he fared, but still w ith ling’ring feel 
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An'l bad ^ ard lool , and ‘ Oh, ^^htn lo\ ers meet 
IIo^ blcss’d,’ he thoaght, ‘the evening’s tranquil hour, 

I rom care and cumbrous jximp a glad retreat ' ’ 

><ot since hi-, youth first quatTd the cup of power. 

Had Artliur praised before the calm sequester'd bower 

And forth he fared , while from her turret high 
That smiling form beheld his hunter crew , 

Pleased she l^held, ho,>e unacquainted eye 
Found in each \arjmg scene a pleasure new 
^or jtl had pomp fatigued her sated view, 

Nor custom pall d tlie gloss of rovaltj 

Lil e ,ome gaj child, a simple bliss she drew 
From ever) gaud of feudal pageantry, 

And every broider’d garb that swept in order by 

And aootli It was a brave and antic sight, 

here plume, and crest, and tassel v ildly blending 
And bended bow, and javelin flashing bnght. 

Marl d the gay squadron through the cop^e descending. 
The greyhound, with Ins silken leash contending 
^\reathcd the lithe neck , and, on the falconer’s hand. 
With restless perch and pinions broad rlependuig, 

Lach hooded goshav k kept her eager stand, 

And to the courser’s tramp loud rang the hollow land 

And over all, in accents sadly -.weet, 

The mcllov bugle pour’d its jilaintive tone. 

That echo joy’d such niimlrero to repeat, 

Wlio, from darl glade or rock of pumice stone. 

Sent to the woodland nymphs a softer moan 
While litlemng far from forth some fallow brown, 
riic svanked ploughman left his work undone, 

And the glad schodboy from the neighbounng town 
Sprang oer each prisoning rail, nor reck’d his masters 
frov n 

Her warm cheek pillow’d on her ivory hand, 

Her long hair waving o’er the battlement, 

In silent thought Ganora 1 ep her stand. 

Though feebly now the distant bugle sent 
Its fading sound , and, on the brown hill’s bent. 

Nor horse, nor hound, nor hunter s pomp was seen 
'i et still she ga^ed on emptv space intent, 

As one v ho, spell bound, on some haunted green 
Beholds a faery show, the twilight elms between 
Hiat plaintive bugle’s well remember d lone 
Could search her inmost heart with magic sway , 

To her it spoke of pleasures past and gone. 

An 1 village hopes, and fnends far, far away, 
hile busv memory’s snntillating play 
Mock d her weak heart with visions sadiv dear, 

The shining lakelet, and the mountain grey 
And V ho is he, the youth of memest cheer. 

Who waves his eagle plume and grasps Ins hunting spear’ 

from a feverish dream of pleasant sin. 

She, starling, trembled, and her mantle blue, 

With golden border bnght, and silver pm. 

Bound her wet check and heaving bosom drew , 

A cl still with heavy cheer and dovmcast view. 

From room to room she wandeFd to and fro^ 

Till chance or choice her careless glances threw 
Ujion an iron door, who»e archway low. 

And valves Iialf open flung, a gorgeou-, sight might show 
It was a hall of coo best garniture, 

A\ ith arras hung in many a purple fold , 

Vi hose glistening roof was part of silver pure, 

And silken part, and part of twisted gold. 


With arms embroider’d and achievements old , 

Where that ncli metal caught reflected day. 

As in the hours of harvest men behold 
Amid their sheaves a lurking adder play, 

W hose burnish’d back peeps forth amid the stubble grey 

And, in the midst, an altar richly diglil 
W Ith ever burning lamp,, of silver pale. 

And silv er cross, and chalice lieavcnlv bright. 

Before vv hose beam a smful heart might quail, 

And smful eye to bear its lieauty faiL 
It was, 1 vveen, that gracious implement 

Of heavenly love, the three times hallow’d Grayle 
To Bntain’s realm awhile in mercy lent, 

T ill sin defiled the land, and lust incontinent 

Strange thing-, of that time honour’d um were told. 

For youtli it v ont in aged limbs renev , 

And k mdle life m corpses deadly cold , 

A ca, palsy v armth, and fewer coolness drew, 

AATiiIe faith knelt gazing on its heavenly hue. 

For not w ith day s reflected lieam it shone, 

Nor fiery radiance of the tapers blue , 

But from its hollow nm around was thrown 
A soft ml sunnv light, eternal and its own 

And manv i nven helm around was hung, 

And many i shield reversed, and shiver’d spear. 

And armour to the passing footsteps rung, 

And crowns that paynim kings were wont to wear , 
Rich crov Its, strange arms, but shatter’d all and sere , 
Lo ' thts the chapel of that table round. 

And shnne of Arthur and his warriors dear , 

Where vent’rous knights by secret oaths were bound. 
And, bless’d by potent prayers, their foeraen lo confound, 

Ivor less the scene such solemn nsc Ixicamc, 

. AATiosc every wall m freshest colours dight. 

Display’d in form, m feature, and m name. 

Tilt lively dteds of many a faithful knight , 

And told of many a hardly foughlcn fight 
Against the heathen host m gory field , 

Of tho,e who reap renown with falchion bright, 

Or list in war the ponderous axe to wield, 

Or press the courseFs flank with spear and shield 

(From Morie d Arthur) 

IS Guinevere. Cnrdurl or Cntr-Luel is Carlisle 

From Heber’s JoumaL 
If thou vvert by my side, mv love. 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 

Lutenmg the nightingale ' 

If thou, my love, v ert by my side, 
ily babies at my knee, ■ 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’tr Gunga’s mimic sea ' 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 

A\ hen on our deck reclined, 

In cartless ease my limbs I lay. 

And woo the cooler wind 

I miss thee when by Gungi’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide. 

But most beneath tht lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 
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I sjncad my 1iool.<, m> jwncil try, 
llic lingcrinp nrK)n to dicer, 

Itiil ini',! Ill) kind npproMiig v>c, 

Hi) meek flttciili\c car 

Bui rvlicn of mom or eve the Mar 
llcliolds me on my I nee, 

I feel, thoush thou art distant far, 

1 li\ iimyers ascend for me 
Then on ' tlien on I where duty leads, 

My conrM lie oin ard still , 

O’er Broad HindOftan’s sultry mead-, 

O’er bleak Almorab’s lull 

Tlial cour-c, nor Delhi's kingh fptes, 

Nor wild Mrdw'ab detain , 
hor sweet the bliss n- l>oth awaits 
By yonder western main 

Tliy towers. Bombas, f'leam bright, they say. 
Across the dark blue sca , 

But lie er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ' 

This grcelinp lo Ins wife si a* quoted b> ‘ 1 ‘hackcraj with warm 
flpTrrrciPilon Ueherp wife puhliihctl tils ///*, sviili a relcctttiii 
from his letters (2 vole 1850) ttnd a narratise of a jounic> from 
Calcutta to Uombay and there Is a ihorter lafc of him by Ur 
Geurer hmilll (1805). 

.lolili Kehlo (1792- 1S66), author of flu 
Chnsltan Yfar, was horn at hairford, Gloucester 
shire the son of the \icar of the ntighhounng 
]iarish of Coin St-AUhvynds At the early age 
of fourteen lie was elected a scitolar of Corpus 
Oirisli, Ovford, and hating tnken a double first 
III (lassies and mallicniattcs, was in iSii elected 
to a fellot ship at Oriel He was for some years 
tutor and csamnicr at Osford, but afterwards 
h\e(l tsith his father, and assisted him as curate 
The publication of T/ti. Uinstiati }iit> yt827k 
and llie m.tracllous success of the work, brought 
us author promincnth before the public, and 
in 1833 he w IS i|ipOintcd Professor of J’oetry 
at Ovford AIkiui the same itmc the 1 ractarnn 
motcmcnl began, taking its first impulse from a 
sermon on n uional apostasy preached liv Kchic 
on the 14th July Newman became leader of the 
parts, and alter he had gone over to the Cliurch 
of Rome, Kcble and Puscy were chief advisers 
and eounsellors Kcble wrote some of the more 
imjiortnu Tracts, inculcating ‘deep submission 
to authnnly, implicit reverence for Cathohr iindi 
tion firm belief m the divanc prerogatives of the 
pricsthootl, the real nature of the sacraments 
ami the dinger of independent sjiccniation ’ In 
Ih35 he hcc,imc vicir of Hursley near ^\ in- 
chester In ]8t6 he pubhshtd a scrond volume 
of jmcnis Aj/.r Iiuinititf im and he was .author 
of a /-j/c of li t/for Ihshop of ^odor or d lAi/ 
{i''fi3i, and cahtor of in edition of Hookers 
works Kcble s jvoctrv show- gnat drluacv ind 
piintv of thought and expression , prosaic 'ontc- 
tunes and feeble, n e tmrs with it an nimstohc 
avr und vvuvs its way to the heart \fier bis 
death ip|ic.ated a much pnrcil volume of Ac/V/a 
vf Sftit/md Co /f so’, twelve volumes of pan>chnl 


sermons, ticsidcs collections of his papers and 
reviews, S/udi(i SoenT, nnd other pipcis Hts 
theoia of poctrv— that it is tlic vehicle for the 
expression of the poet’s deepest feelings, emt 
trolled by i cenain rcicrvc— was explained in 
an interesting article in llie ISr'Ush Cntic in 
1838 on Lockliari’s Lt/o of Str U alter Serif, 
and w.is worked out at length and ilhistritctl 
bv in examination of the chief Greek and 
Latin poets m his Latin Itctnrcs delivered as 
Professor of Poetry it Qvford (1831-11) U 
was only in deference lo the wishes of his 
fnends and not without mmh difiidencc that 
in 1827 he published Tin Christian J oar, or 



from a Draujng * > O 1 :il K A , m iVt NRh'’rjl 

Vo innl 

Thout^hts 1 ! Vf/sr fot tin Snndajs of I /lohrijt 
thiotn^honf the Yeat Hie influent c of this volume 
was not very great at first hut its evccltencc v is 
recognised b\ true crities , and liter on, when the 
Tract man movement hid made us wtiier wt.ll 
known, tnd had stirnai t dteper interest in i s 

* theme. It had an mtluenrc which can sratcrl; he 
j overrateal Tor though -onu of the yKKins ti 

1 rathci obscure au'i ^oincvhu cons ran eil ami 
j artificial, as though wnt'en to coniiile c tin s, ncs, 

, yet the grcitcr nutnlnr have i j,iruirit ti„ of 
! inspiration in tin m llie In c <Y home hie and 

* of nature, a calming, st,n’hing ‘cn-e of tin t sr 

I paseiit love of <,tJ, a si.hncts t f rtb,. n s fet'u ,, 

* atvl a sad uudemme of gnrf for the n ora' ird 
! spintual degcnciaiv of the Chun b in > luos, 

I staking chararicti ’ic* ‘Ui-c evf' tbi" bv hi 
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works he influenced tlie Oxford movement by 
his saintly, affectionate, generous^ and chivalrous 
character Keble College, founded at Oxford in 
1870, is a permanent monument to his memorj 
In the ChrisUan Year v\e find suggested by 
tlie text, ‘So the Lord scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth and 
the> left off to build the city' (Gen m 8), the 
following 

Since all that is not Heaven must fade. 

Light be the hand of Rum laid 
Upon the home I love 
With liiUmg spell let soft Decay 
Steal on, and spare the Giant sway, 

The crash of lower and grove. 

Far opening down some woodland deep 
In their own rpiiet glades should sleep 
rile relics dear to thought, 

And wild flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving traccrj hang, to hide 
What ruthless lime has wrought 

Another text (I'rov xiv to; suggests 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die 
Kor even the tenderest heart, and next our ov n. 

Knows half the reasons why vve smile and sigh ' 

Lach in his hidden sphere of jov or woe 
Our hermit spmts dwell and range apart, 

Our eyes sec all around, in gloom or glow, 

Hues of their own, fresh horrov ed from the heart 

Second Sunday after Christmas 
When the poor and neevl> seel rater and there is none niid 
their tongue failcth for thirst I tlie I/,rd will hear them, I the 
God of Israel will not forsahe them —/ri x!i 17 

Anil wilt Thou hear the feverctl heart 
To Thee m silence cry '> 

And as ih’ inconstant wildfires dart 
Out of the restless eye. 

Wilt riiou forgive the wayward thought, 

By kindly woes yet half untaught 
A Savaour’s right, so dearly Imught, 

That Hope should never die? 

Thou wilt for many a languid prayer 
Has reached Thee from the wild. 

Since the lorn mother, vvandcnng there, 

Cast dowai her fainting child, 

Tlien stole apart to weep and die. 

Nor knew an angel form was mgh, 

To show soft waters gushing hy 
And dewy shadows mild 

Thou wilt — for Thou art Israel’s God, 

And Thine unvv caned arm 
Is ready yet with Moses’ rod, 

Tlie hidden nil to eharm 
Out of the dry unfathomed deep 
Of sands, that he in lifeless sleep, 

Save when the scorching whirlwinds heap 
rheir waves m rude alarm 

These moments of wild wrath arc Thine — 

Thine too the drenner hour 
When o’er the horizon’s silent line 
Fond hopeless fancies cower, 


And on tlic travel'ea's listle,s way 
Rises and sets the unelinngmg dav, 

1 X 0 cloud in heaven to slake its rav, 

On earth no slicltcnng bovver 

rliou will he there, ami not forsalc, 

I o liini the hitler pool 
Into a hnght and breezy lake, 

I lie tliiohhing brow to coni 
Till left awhile with Thee alone 
I he wilful lieavrl Ih. fain to own 
lliat He hy wliom emr bright lioars shone. 

Our darl ncs, licst may rule 
Tlie scent of water far away 
Upon the breeze is flung 
1 he de ' rt pelican to day 
Securely leaves her young, 

Reproving than! less man, vvlio fears 
To journey on a few lone years, 

Mlicre on the sand Thy ^trp appeals, 
rhy crown m sight is hung 

T hem, who didst sit on Jacob sXvel! 

Flic we-ary hour of noon, 

Hie languid pulses Tlion cans! tell, 

The nerveless spirit tunc 
riiou from \\ hose cro s in anguish hurst 
1 lie cry that ovvnd Thy dying tliiist, 

To Thee vve liini, our Imst and 1 ir t, 

Our Sun and soollimg Moon 

From darkness, here and dreanness, 

Me ask noi full repose, 

Only lie Ihou at hand, to bless 
Our Inal hour of woes 
Is not the pilgnni’s toil o'erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade? 

And 'Ce we not, nji Karlh’s darl glade, 

1 he gate of He-aven unclose? 

The Twenty-flrst Sunday after Trinity 

T*hc vision M >et for nn ajpoinicd timt bin at lb'- end it thall 
speak, ind not he tboti^h it tnrrj haU for it because it mil 
turel> come, It ’vsill not tarr) —//a/ n 3 

The morning mist is cleared away, 

I et still the face of heaven is gray , 

Nor vet the auliimiial hreeze has stirred the grove, 
Faded act full, a paler green 
Skirts Eolicriy the tranquil scene. 

The redbreast warbles round this leafy cove. 

Sweet messenger of ‘calm decay,’ 

Saluting sorrow as you mav, 

As one still bent to find or inal c the best, 

In thee, and in tins quiet mead, 

The lesson of sweet peace I read 
Rather in all to Ih. rcsignexl than blest 

’Tis a low chant, according well 
"W ith the soft solitary knell, 

As liomcvvnrd from some grave Iwloved we turn 
Or hy some holy death 1)«1 dear, 

Most welcome to the chastened ear 
Of her whom heaven is leaching how to monm 

0 cliecrful lender strain ' the hc.art 
That duly Iniars with you its part. 

Singing so thankful to the dreary blast, 

1 hough gone and spent Us jovous pnine, 

And on the world’s autumnal time, 

'Mid withered hues and sere, its lot be cast 



Gcor/?e Finlay 


]1ul IS lilt litirt for tliCiiijjlitful rccr, 

\\ aldiinf', in Irancc tior tbrl nor tkar, 

Tli<- aiijiillinf' rmtirc nc ii nearer <)r\\\s 
Hii spirit calmed ilie storm to ineti, 

Fr-vliiif the rod Iiencath hi fott, 

\i)d incing tliicmph tlie cloud the eternal Cause 

Tint Is the heart for watchman into 
\\ aitinp to sec wllat Con will cln, 

As u cr the Church the gathering Iniliglu falls 
No more lie strains his an tfiil eje, 

If clmiicc tltc golden hours lx; nigh, 

It) youthful Hope Seen hcaining round her w-alK 

1 nrci d from his shadow j pamdise, 

Ills thoughts to He.isui the steadier use 
1 htie seel his answer when the world reproscs 
Coiitcnled in Ins daii ling round, 

If onU he he faithful found, 

When fiom the exsl the eternal inoniing motes 
llirrc arc laves of Kcblc lij Sir J ColcntlecditttAiu"! the Rex 
Waller Loci, (iBas), ree also I’niicipai Sliairps 1 »5a> (iBttl) niiil 
till Shufin 111 Prftry til ! I hihutifhr (iSyj) 

(i( orcfo rinluj (1709-18751, the Instornn of 
Crceec fiom the Roman conquest on, a\-as the 
grandson of a well 1 nown Cdasgow merchant and 
nephr \ of kirkman Iin!a\, tlic city s M I’, but 
w ts Ixirn at Pat ci sham in Kent, where his 
f.nhcr, m offircr who had served in the West 
Indies md Holland was inspector of the 
(lovcrninini powder-mills He was tducateal 
for the Scottish liar at Glasgow, Gottingen, ind 
Kdmburgh hut, filled with I’ltilhcllemc anlour, 
was moved to join Lord llyron .and oilier cn 
ihusiasts m the Greek rein llion a\fter the peace 
he Inniglil a property near Athens md, having 
vninly eshinstcd his mcems and enthusiasm on 
the politie d md agni uUurtil regcncrUinn of his 
adojitcd countrv, he devoted himself to Instorienl 
studies, md as advocate and historian of the 
modern (iricks did more for tlicir cause than most 
of the Phtlhcllcne's His claims for eompcnsuion 
from the Greek Government, as welt as those of 
Don 1 ’ icifico, were the eause of I ord Palmerston’s 
famous demonstration against Greece m 183O 
Lliimatcly he leled as Iwus corresi>ondeiit it 
\thtns, md tin re he died 
His gnat Hisiorv was wnltcn and published 
piceuueal in seven volume-, between 1S43 and 
il-6t as Gfi' I u> (Ur ihc Rontatts, The Ihznnl ><• 
/ rn/in, Rjiair/irif and Gutk Lmp rcj (ur a! 
Grrn iT / 7 '.' zand. Guru under tin OR an •« 
at d !f/r,'/a>i ti ii/ton, md Trie Gin! Rr'alit 
III'/ Ihe whole was rn-sued hv the Claiendon 
I'ris m 1S77 tinder Mr lo'trs editorship, as a 
lontiminus IfisUt) of Gi c'e /ton the Aainm 
Cl I j'l/ist /(• for Rri^iif Tint, h C Ifi to 1 ^ 
JS(, J It was long Infore the ^rcat menis of his 
wn k were recognised In the world but graduilK 
Students m ill tountrus mmittcd its eimnent md 
pc Tnancni \ vine The I'liit (icrman ui tin u ties, 
hive nr 1 scd its powriful vtvlc. ns stale manlike 
me gh. md philosophical spmt 1 inlav shov cd 
'hroiighmit a ' it,onHts, indcjicudcnf, md tmpin d 


mind , hi5 great mern acrordmg to Ins nui. 
rtctiil editor ‘in tnrmg liie ronr e oi i vents 
consists in his lool mg lielow the si fae imi 
endcuounng to discover ihc seciet mihuaifs ,ti 
work’ His disapjiomimcnt at tim nem real emr n 
of the hopes for (.reere lie founded on tin e-lib 
hshmeni of its independence —the cause for vhuh 
he gave Ins pairimon, ami Ins life— -led him it 
liniea to spoil and write bitterly and sareiStiedK 
of the modern (»iiels His work, the only wor! 
of consequenee m Pnghsh on the v as, uhjert 
withvvhicli It dt ds ni iv be re>, irded is tin eon 
tniuafion of ( iibbnn But (oblioii thoiigh lie di ill 
with some p irt of llic pcriotl ir., irded ihe Bv/in 
tine ]-nipire ‘rather as i pej on wlmh to 1 aiv his 
general snrvcv of the time than a* dtseiving of 
studv for Its own sake’ I ml u did inmli to show 
(hit Gibbons illitudc was unfnr, uul to render 
for ever impossible the old, un'vmpvthctn, depre 
ciatory view of Bvraminc bisiorv 

Tho Capture of ConsUiutlnoplo 

On tile day before the axsiult the emjr-ror role 
round to ail the iX'xls necupied by the gitris-in ami 
ciicniiraged the troops to eapeet victorv liv liu eliet ful 
demeanour He ihen visited the Church of hi ‘'oplin 
alreadv deserted liy the oninxloa where wnh lii< itKai 
danis he partool of the holv eaerament aeeoriinf to tlie 
I.atiii feme He rclimicil for a short time to the im 
penal palace that he might test for a ellorl time, "nd on 
quitting It to take Ins sution at the great 1 leach, he w is 
foovereonu b\ the cerinintv that he sluuil 1 never 
behold ihoae pres-eni that he tinned to the mend ers of 
Ills honctliold, minv of whom ha 1 be.n the conipan nns 
of In- voiilli, and solemnly a 1 ed them to panlon even 
olTencc he had ever given llitm 1 cars burst from all 
present as (xinslantinc niounlta! ho lioi e an ! rmU lowly 
forwaid to meet bis fale 

riic contrast ixitweeii the eilv ot the Clin i*i)s and 
the camp of ihu Mohammedan was n it nuouripii) 
\\ ithin the v alls an enqKror m the decimr o' .its com 
inandctl v small and disunited fvi-vc wadi t vents leaders 
un ler hi- orders each at the hvarl of an aiiiuit in le 
jicndcnt band of (^rcel , (.enoc i \ me I'n i r Ca tail 
soldier So slight was the le wli h l>o in 1 these 
v-anous chief, together that even ulieii Uicv vvet^ pr. 
panne for the liiial nss.utU the eiipcri v a oMn ' 1 to 
use all his ruthorta and poi oual infliica t.> p rent 
Giustmiani and ihc ijrand Hid c Noiaras fo n com iig lo 
h’ows f.ms intaiii deman 'r 1 to b supplied a i h - nu 
additional guns f>r t'lc d. fe ice rf the gtea' 1 rrach, le 1 
Nntarat, who had the olluial vmtrol oarr the ar liters 
p rcmploith refund llcdiuniid 

In the 1 url is’i camp, on the oilier h~n i pcrfei i -t v 
picvailoii niid a yoano anh t an 1 "be oivrii ..a vuo 
ontra cl m In. hand ihc ra d- ,^ 1 ’ e a iii i i a - 
a Tuimrrou ni 1 aw'i dt 1 In.-! ami T ei c' !l- do 
cnoigv of that nma to tin hi hr-' p) -■b of <-• nst“, 
the Miltan pro 'lime! t'u he 'lan'o-al 'e w'lae 
jdender of ( n sntjtii 'an n (he i->.i v rci^ — i-a lo 
bimaeh Vila lie pilar bmht- Tie day c' l-i^ 
vrt r-ga ah 1 a i relp i ' tt f- t a 1 I a tl s O i ' 
cnrip toa 1 oa |r- pa-vi is n -1 i_ni) we-,- ) o 
l-cfr vve— Ira’ ^ d ‘’re avc c * Ii "r-! eat a > i 
iivcce n c re* t’ e > i eg TJ ^ 
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suspended from the flagslaffs of the batteries, and from 
the masts and jards of the ships, and were reflected 
m the \\aters of the Propontis, the Golden Horn, and 
the Bosphorus The uholc Olhoman encampment nas 
resplendent with the blaie of this illumination Yet a 
deep silence prevailed dunng the nhole night, except 
when the musical cadence of the solemn chant of a 
thousand voices calling the true believers to prajers 
reminded the Greeks of the immense numbers and stncl 
discfplmc of the host which was naiung cagerlj for the 
signal of attacl 

On the 29lh May [1453], long before the earliest dawn, 
the assault commenced both by land and sea. Column 
after column marched forward, and took up their ground 
before the portions of the wall the) were ordered to 
assail The galleys, fitted with towers and scaling 
platfonns, protecteil by the guns on the bndge, advanced 
against the fortifications of the port But the pnnapal 
attack was directed against the breach at the gate of St 
Romanos, where two flanking towers had fallen into the 
ditch and opened a passage into the interior of the cil) 
The gate of Charsias and the quarter of Blachern were 
also assailed by chosen regiments of janiss.anes in over 
whelming numbers The attack was made with daring 
courage, but for more than two hours ever) point was 
successfully defended In the port the contest appeared 
favourable to the besieged, and even on the land side 
their valour was for some time successful But fresh 
columns followed one another in an incessant stream, and 
if one battalion fell liack to reform its ranks, another 
rushed forward to take Us place and renew the assault 
The defenders were at last fatigued bv their exertions, 
and their scanty numbers were weakened by wounds 
and death Unfortunately, Giusliniani, the protostralor 
or marshal of the arm), and the ablest officer in the 
place, received a wound which compelled him to 
retire on Ixiard his ship to have it dressed Until that 
moment he and the emperor had defended the great 
breach with advantage, but after his retreat Sagan Pasha, 
observing that the energ) of the defenders was relaxed, 
excited the bravest of the janissanes to mount to the 
assault A chosen compan) led b) Ilassan of Ulubad 
(Lopadion), a man of gigantic frame, first crossed the 
rums of the wall, and their leader gained the summit 
of the dilapidated tower which flanked the breach 
The defenders made a desperate resistance Hassan 
and many of his followers were slain, but the janissanes 
had secured the vantage ground, and fresh troops pour 
ing in to their aid, the) surrounded the defenders of 
the breach The emperor fell amidst a heap of slam, 
imd a column of janissanes rushed into Constantinople 
over his lifeless body 

About the same time another corps of the Othomans 
forced an entrance into the cit) at the Gate Kerkos, 
which had Iieen left almost without defence, for the 
liesieged were not sufficiently numerous to guard the 
whole line of the fortifications, and their licit troops 
were drawn to the points where the attacks were 
fiercest The corps that forced the Gate Kerkos look 
the defenders of the Gate Charsias in the rear, and over 
powered all resistance m the quarter of Blachern 

Several gates were then thrown open, and the vactonous 
army entered Constantinople at several points. The cry 
that the enemy hod stormed the walls preceded their 
march Senators, pnesls, monks, and nuns , men, women, 
and children, all nished to seek safet) in St Sophia’s. 


A prediction current among the Greeks flattered them 
with the vain hope that an angel would descend from 
heaven and dcstro) the Mohammedans in order to 
reveal the extent of God’s love for the orthodox St 
Sophia’s, which for some time they had forsalcn as a 
spot profaned b) the emperors attempt at a union of 
the Chnstian world, was again revered as the sanctuaiy 
of orthodox), and was crowded with the flower of the 
Greek nation, confident of a miraculous intciposition 
in favour of their national pnde and ecclesiastical 
prejudices 

The besiegers, when the) first cntererl the at), fcanng 
lest the) might encounter serious resistance in the narrow 
streets, pul ever) soul they encountered to the sword. 
But as soon as they were full) aware of the iinpossihilit) 
of an) further opjiosition, the) began to make prisoners. 
At length the) reached St Sophia =, and rushed into 
that magnificent temple, which could with case contain 
about tw enl) thousand persons The men, vv omen, and 
children who had sought safetv in the church were 
divided among the foldicrs as slaves, without any refer 
ence to their rank or respect for their ties of blood, 
and liumed off to the camp, or jilaceal under the guard 
of comradus, who formed joint alliances for the seaint) 
of dieir plunder The ccclesixstical ornaments and 
church plate were poor indeed when compared with the 
immense nclies of the Byzantine cathedral in the lime of 
the Crusaders, lint whatever was movable was divided 
among the soldiers with such celent) that the might) 
temple soon jircsentcd few trices of liav mg been a Chns 
lian church TTic sack of this great caihcdnl vv as marked 
b) many deetls of rapacity and cruelty, but it wa.s not 
stained by the infamous orgies and wanton insults with 
which the Crusaders had disgraced their victor) in 1204. 

Millie one division of the vactonous arm) was engaged 
in plundcnng the southern side of the at), from the 
Gate of St Romanos to the Church of St Sophia, another, 
turning to the port, made itself master of the viarehouscs 
that averc filled with merchandise, and surrounded the 
Greek troops under the Grand Duke Rotaims.- Tlie 
Greeks were easily subdued, and Notaras surrendered 
himself a pnsoncr 

Alxml midday the Turks were m jiossession of the 
whole at), and Mohammed II entered his new capital 
at the Gate of St Romanos, nding Inumphanlly past 
the boil) of the Emperor Constantine, which lav con 
ccaled among the slam in the breach he had defended 
rhe sultan rode straight to the Church of St Sophia, 
where he gave the necessary orders for the preservabon 
of nil the public buildings Even dunng the license 
of the sack, the severe education and grave character 
of the Othomans exerted a powerful influence on their 
conduct, and on this occasion there was no example of 
the wanton destruction and wilful conflagrations that 
had signalised the Latin conquest. To convance the 
Greeks that their orthodox empire was extinct, Moham 
med ordered a moolah to ascend the licma and address 
a sermon to the Mussulmans, annoiinang that St Sophia 
was n6w a mosque set apart for the prayers of the true 
believers To put an end to all donbts concerning the 
death of the emperor, he ordered the body of Constantine 
to lie sought amongst the slain, and after it had I>cen 
identified by the Grand Duke Notaras, the head vvas 
exfwscd to the inhabitants of the capital, from whence 
It vvas afterwards sent ns a trophy to be seen by the 
Greeks of the pnnapal cities in the Othoman Empire. 
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The body was interred with due ceremony at a spot 
which IS still pointed out, and where the Othoman 
sultans heep alive a sinking momonal of their an 
cestor’s victory by maintaining a lamp (Constantly bum 
ing over the remains of the last Chnstian emperor of 
Constantinople. 

Colonel William Mnrc (1799-1860) of 
Caldwell m Aj'rshire, who was educated at West- 
minster, Edinburgh, and Bonn, represented Ren 
frew shire in Parliament, commanded m the militia, 
and was Lord Rector of Glasgow University, was 
the author of a learned work, A Critical History 
of the Language and LiUrature of Ancient Gicece 
(5 \ols 1850-57, unfinished) He travelled m 
Greece, and m the foumal of his tour (1842) 
engaged m the Homeric controversy, especially 
as to the localities of the Odyssey A competent 
scholar devoted to Greek literature for twenty 
years, he brought to his Critical History political 
opinions directly opposite to those of Mr Grote, 
maintained that both Iliad and Odyssey were 
onginally composed substantially as we still have 
them, and argued strenuously for tlie unity and 
authenticity of the Homeric poems 

It IS probable that, like most other great painters of 
human nature, Homer was indebted to prev lous tradition 
for the onginal sketches of his pnncipal heroes 1 hese 
sketclies, however, could have been little more than out 
lines, which, as worked up into the finished portraits of 
the Iliad and Od)'ssej, must rank as his own genuine 
productions. In every branch of iiiiilaltve art this 
faculty of representing to the life tlie moral phenomena 
of our nature in their vaned phases of virtue, vice, weak 
ness, or eccentricity is the hightst and rarest attnbute of 
genius, and rarest of all as exercised by Homer through 
the medium of dramatic action, where the characters are 
never formally described, but made to develop them 
selves by their own language and conduct It is this 
among his many great qualities which chiefly raises 
Homer above all other poets of his owai class , nor, with 
the single exception perhaps of the great English drama 
tist, has any poet ever produced so numerous and spirited 
a variety of onginal characters, of different ages, ranks, 
and sexes. Still more peculiar to himself than their 
vanety is the unity of thought, feeling, and expression, 
often of minute phraseology, with which they ore in 
dividually sustained, and yet vvithout an appearance of 
effort on the part of their author Each desenbes him 
sell spontaneously when brought on the scene, just as 
the automata of Vulcan in the Odyssey, though indebted 
to the divine artist for the mechanism on which they 
move, appear to perform their functions by their own 
unaided powers That any two or more poets should 
simultaneously have, conceived such a character as 
Achilles IS next to impossible Still less credible is it 
that the different parts of the Iliad, where the hero 
successively appears as the same sublime ideal being, 
under the influence of the E,ame combination of vartues, 
failings, and passions — thinking, speaking, acting, and 
Euffenng according to the same single type of heroic 
grandeur — can be the production of more than a single 
mind Sucli evadence is perhaps even stronger m the 
case of the less promment actors, m so far ns it is less 
possible that different artists should simultaneously agree 


in their portraits of mere subordinate incidental person 
ages than of heroes whose renown may have rendered 
their characters a species of public property Two 
poets of the Elizabethan age might w ithout any concert 
liave harmonised to a great extent m their portrait of 
Henry V , but that the correspondence should have 
extended to the imaginary companions of liis youth — 
the Falslaffs, Pistols, Bardolphs, Quickly s — were m 
credible. But the nicest shades of yiecuhanty in the 
inferior actors of the Iliad and Odissey are conceived 
and maintained in the same spirit of distinction as in 
Achilles or Hector 

John Coliu Duulop (c 1785-1842), son of 
a poetical Lord Provost of Glasgow (see Vol II 
p 808), studied there and at Edinburgh for the 
Scottish Bar, and from 1816 till his death was 
Sheriff of Renfrewshire His Histoiy of Fiction 
front the Earliest Gi eek Romances till the Novels 
of the Piesent Age, published in 1814, could not 
from the nature of the case be a perfect vv ork, nor 
does It stand on the higher level of literary cnti 
cisni But, improved in a second edition (3 vols 
1816), It was in the German annotated translation 
(1851) desenbed as the only work of its kind, 
and It contains a vast amount of sensible, if at 
times somewhat superficial, information He wrote 
also a History oj Roman Literature (3 vols 
1823-28), Memoirs of Spam from 16S1 to 1700 
(2 vols 1834), and a volume of translations from 
tlie Latin Anthology (1838) 

Sir William Finncis Patrick Napier 

(1785-1860) was a descendant of Napier of 
Merdnston, brother of Sir Charles the conqueror 
of Sindh, and cousin of Admiral Sir Chailes 
Napier, who bombarded Acre and commanded 
in the Baltic in the war against Russia in 1854 
Born at Cclbndgc, County' Kildare, the son of 
Colonel the Hon George Napier and his second 
wife. Lady Sarah Bunbury (daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond and at one time the object of a 
romantic passion on the part of the young 
George III ), he enteied the army at fifteen, 
and as an officer in the famous Light Division 
greatly distinguished himself m the Peninsular 
war, of which he was to vvnte the splendid record. 
The History of the IVai in the Puiuisula and in 
the South of France from the year 1807 to the year 
IHlJf (1828-40) Napier, unlike most earlier British 
authois, showed the same admiration for French 
as for English heroism , his proof-sheets were 
read by Marshal Soult. The book immediately 
gave Napier high rank amongst English writers 
and historians , superseded Southey''s and other 
works on the same subject, was translated into 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German , and took a 
permanent place as an English classic Mr Oman, 
in rewriting the history of the Peninsular war 
(1902), fully recognises the merits of ‘ the immortal 
six volumes of the grand old soldier,’ but insists, 
with evidence, that in this all-important contem- 
porary narrative the personal element counts for 
too much, and that Napier’s sympathies and 
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enmities coloured the \\hole uork. lie was j 

n Ijittcr enemy of tlic Tones of his own dajjand 
IS not a Irustuorth) guide either on the English 
or Spanish politics of the time lie was strongly 
prejudiced against Canning and Castkreagh, ind 
cherished the hallucination ‘that Bonaparte was 
a beneficent character thwarted m his designs for 
the regeneration of Europe by the obstinate and 
narrow-minded opposition of the Bntish Govern- 
ment’ He is always unfair to the Spaniards, and 
invariably minimises their successes and caag- 
gerates their defeats But ‘as a narrator of the 
incidents of war he is unrivalled no one who has i 
ever read them can forget his soul stirring desenp j 
tions of the charge of the Fusilier bngadc at , 
Albuera, of the assault on the great brchch at j 
Badajos, or the storming of Soult’s position on j 
the Rhune. These and a hundred other eloquent 
passages will survive for ever as masterpieces of i 
vigorous English prose’ Napier, who was a , 
generous and hot tempered man, a keen contro- ' 
versiahst, an accomplished painter and sculptor, ) 
wrote, beside his maguuin opus, an account of ' 
The Conquest of 'sctiide (1845J, a somewhat too | 
eulogistic and one sided Zj/c and Op/tnions of 1 
Sir Charles l\apur (1857), and a history of his ! 
brother’s administration of Sindh I 

Albuera I 

Houghton’s regiments readied the height under a 
heavy cannonade, and the Twenty ninth, after breaking 
through the fugitive Spaniards, was charged in flank bv 
the French lancers, yet two companies, wheeling to the 
nght, foiled this attack with a shaq) fire, and then the 
third brigade of the second divasion came up on the left, 
and the Spanish troops under 7’a_,as and Ballesteros at 
last moved forward Hartmans artillery was now in full 
pLay, and the enemy’s infantry rccoilcfl, but soon recover 
ing, renewed the fight with greater violence than before, 
riie cannon on both sides discharged showers of grajx: at 
half range , the peals of miesl ctry w ere incessant, often 
within pistol shot , yet the clo^e formation of the French 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line would not 
vield tliein an inch of ground or a moment of time to 
open their ranks Their fighting vas, however, fierce 
and dangerous Stewart was twice wounded. Colonel 
Duckworth was slam, and the intrepid Houghton, having 
received many wounds without shrinking, fell and died 
in the Tcrv act of chcenng on Ins men Still the struggle 
continued with unabated fury Colonel Inglis, twenty 
two officers, and more than four hundred men, out of five 
hundred and seventy who had mounted the hill, fell in 
the Fifty seventh alone , the other regiments were scarcely 
belter off, not one third were standing in anv ammuni 
tion faded, and as the English fire slac) ened a French 
column was established in advance upon the right flank 
The play of the guns checked them a moment, but in 
this dreadful ensis Beresford wavered! Destruction 
stared him in the face, his personal resources were 
exhausted, and the unhappy tliought of a retreat rose in 
his agitated mind He had before brought Hamilton’s 
Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrograde move 
ment , he non sent Alten orders to abandon the bridge 
and vallagc of Allmero, and to tale, with his Germans 


and the Portuguese artillery, a portion to co cr a retreat 
by the Valverdc road 1 ut while the commander was 
thus preparing to resign the contest, Colonel Hardinge 
had urged Cole to advantfe with the fourth division and 
then tiding to the third bngadc of the second division 
V hich, under the command of Colonel Aliercrombic, Iiad 
hitherto Iiecn onlv slightly engaged, directed him a/so to 
piLsh forward into the fight. Flie die was thus cast, 
Beresford acquiesced, Alton received orders to retake 
the village, and this terrible Inttle was continued 

The fourth division was composed of two bngades 
one of Portuguese under General Harvey , the other, 
under Sir ilham Myers consisting of the Seventh and 
Twenty third Regiments, was c-illcd the fusilcer bngade 
Harvey’s Portuguese were immediately pushed in lx.tv ecn 
I umlev’s dragoons and the lull, where they were charged 
by some French cavalry, wliom they licat off, an 1 mean 
time Cole Pd his fu alter-, up the contested heigh At 
this time SIX guns v,erc in the enemv s po sc sion, the 
whole of WctM’s re senes were coining forward to re 
inforce the front column of the French, the remnant of 
Houghton’s bngade could no longer maintain its ground, 
the field was heaped witli carcasses, the lancers were 
nding funously about the captured artilPn on the upper 
parts of the lull, and behind all, Hamilton s Portuguese 
and Allen’s Germans, now wiihdrav ing from the bndge, 
seemed to he m full rclrcal Soon, hov ever Coles fiisi 
leers, flaiil eil by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion 
under Colonel Ilav kshav-c, mounted the lull, drove off 
the lancers, recovered five of the capture I guns and one 
colour, and appeared on the right of Houghton's bngade, 
precisely as Alicxcrombie passed it on the left. 

Such a gallant hnv, issuing from the mids* of the 
smol c and rapidiv separating itself from the confused 
and broken multitude, startled the enemy s ma'"C3, which 
were increasing and pressing onwards as to an assure-! 
victors , they waverwl, hesitated, anti then vomiting forth 
a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge ihcir 
front, while a fearful discharge of grape from all tlvcir 
artillery whistled through the British ranks Mvers was 
killed , Cole and the three colonels Libs, Blakcney, and 
Ilawkshawc, fell wounded, and the fiudecr lattalions, 
struck by the iron tempest, reclevl and staggered like 
sinl mg ships, but suddenly and sternly rccovcnng, thev 
closed on their tenable enemies, ami then was seen wath 
what a strength and majesty the Bntish 'oldicr fights. 
In vam did Soult with voice and gesture amnialc liis 
Frenchmen , m vain did the hardiest veterans break from 
the crowded columns and sacniice their live,-, to gam lime 
for the mass to open out on such a fair field , in vam did 
llic mass Itself bear up, and, fiercely striving fire mdis 
cnminatelv n|>on fnends and foes, while the horsemen 
hovenng on the flank threatened to charge the advancing 
line Nothing could slop that astonishing infantry No 
sudden burst of un lisciphned valour, no nervous enlhu 
siasm w cakened the stability of their order their flashing 
eyes were bent on (he dark columns in their front, their 
measured tread shoo! the ground, their dreadful volleys 
swept away the head of every formation, thur deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cnca that broke from 
all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a 
honad carnage it was pushed by the incessant vagour of 
the attack to the farthest edge of the hilL In vam did 
the French reserves mix with the struggling multitude to 
sustain the fight , their cflbrts only increased the irreme 
diable confusion, and the mighty mass, breaking olT like 
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a loosened cliff, \\ent headlong down the steep the 
ram flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, 
and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six 
thousand unconquerable Bntish soldiers, stood tnumphant 
on the fatal hill 1 

Badajos 

All this time the tumult at the breaches was such as if 
the a crj earth had been rent asunder and its central fires 
bursting upwards uncontrolled The two divisions had 
reached the glacis just as the finng at the castle com 
mcnced, and the flash of a single musket discharged from 
the CO' cred w ay as a signal show ed them that the F ranch 
were read} , jet no stir was heard and darkness covered 
the breaches Some hay -packs were thrown, some 
ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes and stomamg 
parties of the light division, five hundred m all, de 
scended into the ditch w ithout opposition , but then a 
bright flame shooting upwards displayed all the terrors of 
the scene The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and 
glittering arms, were on one side, on the other the red 
columns of the Bntish, deep and broad, w ere coming on 
like streams of burning lava, it was the touch of the 
magiaan’s wand, for a crash of Blunder followed, and 
wilh incredible ' lolcuce the storming parties w ere dashed 
to pieces by tlie explosion of hundreds of shells and 
powder barrels. 

For an instant the light division stood on the brink of 
the ditch amazed at the temfic sight, but then, wath a 
shout that matched even the sound of the explosion, the 
men flew down the ladders, or, disdaining their aid, leaped 
reckless of the depth into the gulf below , and at the 
same moment, amidst a blaze of musketry that dazzled 
the eves, the fouifth division came running in and do 
scended vv ith a like fury 1 here w ere only five ladders 
for the two columns, whicli were close together, and a 
deep cut made in the bottom of the ditch as far as the 
counter guard of the Tnuidad was filled wath water from 
the mundabon, into that watery snare the head of the 
fourth division fell, and it is said above a hundred of 
llie fusileers, the men of Albuera, w ere tlicrc smothered 
Those who followed checked not, but, as if such a disas 
ler had been expected, turned to the left and llius came 
upon the face of the unfinished ravclm, which, bang 
rough and broken, was mistaken for the breach and 
instantly covered with men, yet a wide and deep chasm 
was slill belvYcen them and the ramparts, from whence 
came a deadly fire wasting their ranks Thus balHed, 
they also commenced a rapid discharge of muskelry, and 
disorder ensued , for the men of the light division, whose 
conduclmg engineer had been disabled early, and whose 
flank was confined by an unfinished ditch intenderl to 
cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed towards ihc 
breaches of the curiam and the Tnmdad, which were 
indeed before them, but winch the fourth division had 
been destined to storm. Great was the confusion, for the 
ravelin was quite crowded wiUi men of both divisions, 
and while some continued to fire, others jumped dovvai 
and mu tow ards the breach , many also passxxl bctvvaien 
the ravelin and tlie counter guard of llic Tnnidnd , the 
two divisions got mixed , the rescrv es, which should linv e 
remained at the quames, also came pouring in until the 
ditch was quite filletl, the rear still crowding forward and 
all clieenng vehemently The enemy’s shouts also were 
loud and terrible, and the bursting of shells and 6f 
grenades, the roaring of guns from tlie flanks, answered 


by the iron how itzers from the battery of the parallel, the 
heavy roll and hornd explosion of the powder barrels, the 
■whizzing flight of the blazing splinters, the loud exhorta 
tions of the officers, and the conUnual clatter of the 
muskets made a maddening dm 

Now a multitude bounded up the great breach as if 
driven by n whirlwind, but across the top glittered a 
range of sword blades, sharp pointed, keen edged on 
both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous beams chained 
together and set deep m the rmns , and for ten feet in 
front the ascent was covered with loose planks studded 
with sharp iron points, on vvluch feet being set, the planks 
moved, and the unhappy soldiers, falling forward on the 
spikes, rolled down upon tlie ranks behind Then the 
Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their stratagem 
and leaping forward, plied their shot with temble 
rapidity, for every man had several muskets, and each 
musket, in addition to its ordinary charge, contained a 
small cylmder of wood stuck full of wooden slugs, which 
senttered like hail when they were discharged Once 
and again the assailants rushed up the breaches, but 
always the sword blades, immovable and impassable, 
stopped their charge, and the hissing shells and thunder 
mg pow der barrels exploded unceasingly Hundreds of 
men had fallen , hundreds more were dropping, still the 
heroic officers called aloud for new- tnals, and, sometimes 
followed by many, sometimes by a few, ascende’d the 
ruins, and so furious were Uie mfen themselves that m 
one of these charges the rear strov e to push the foremost 
on to the sword blades, vvtilmg even to make a bndge 
of their wTitlitng bodies, but the others fnistratcd the 
attempt by dropping down , nnd men fell so far from 
the shot that it was liard to kmow who went dowai 
volnntanly and who were stneken, nnd many stooped 
unhurt that never rose ngmn Vain also would it have 
been to break throtigli the sword-blades, for the trencli 
and parajiet behind the breach were finished, nnd the 
assailants, crowded into even a narrower space than the 
ditch was, would still have been separated from their 
enemies and the slaughter would have continued 

At the beginning of this dreadful conflict Andrew 
Barnard had with prodigious efforts separated his dm 
Sion from the other and preserv ed some degree of mill 
tary array , but now the tumult vv as such that no com 
mand could be heard distinctly except by those close 
at hand, and the mutilated carcasses heaped on each 
other, and the wounded struggling to avoid being 
trampled upon, broke the formations order was im 
possible 1 Officers of all ranks, follow ed more or les= 
numerously by the men, were seen to start out as if 
struck by sudden madness nnd rush into the breach, 
which, yawning and gliltenng with steel, seemed like 
the mouth of a huge dragon belching forth smoke and 
flame In one of these attempts Colonel Macleod of 
the Forty third, a young man whose feeble bodv would 
have been quite unfit for war if it bad not been sustained 
bv an unconquerable spint, was killed, wherever his 
voice wais heard lus soldiers had gathered, and vvi'h such 
a strong resolution did he lead them up the fatal rums 
that when one behind him m falling plunged a bavonet 
into hia back he complained not, but, continuing his 
course, w as shot dead w ithin a vard of the sw ord blade?.. 
\et then, was no want of gallant leaders or desperate 
followers until two hours passed in these vain eftoits had 
convinced the troops the breach of the Tnmdad was im 
pregnable , and as the opening in the curtain, although 
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less strong, \\ as retired and the approach to it impeded 
by deep holes and cuts made m the ditch, the soldiers 
did not much notice it after the partial failure of one 
attack Mhich had been made early Gathering in dark 
groups and leaning on their muskets, they looked up 
with sullen desperation at the Tnnidad, while the enemy, 
stepping out on the ramparts and aiming their shots by 
the light of the fire balls which they threw over, asked 
as their \acUms fell, '-vhy they did Uot come into 
Badajos ’ 

In this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying in 
heaps and others continually falling, the wounded crawl 
ing about to get some shelter from the merciless shower 
above, and withal a sickening stench from the burnt flesh 
of the slam, Captain Nicholas of the engineers was 
observed by Lieutenant Shaw of the Forty third making 
incredible eflbrts to force his way with a few men into the 
Santa Maria bastion Shaw immccbately collected hfty 
soldiers of all regiments and joined him , and although 
there was a deep cut along the foot of that breach 
also. It was instantly passed, and these two young ofBcers 
led their gallant band w ith a rush up the ruins , but 
when they had gained two thirds of the ascent a concen 
trated fire of musketry and grape dashed nearly the w hole 
dead to the earth Nicholas was mortally wounded, and 
the intrepid Shaw stood alone 1 Witli inexpressible cool 
ness he looked at his watch, and saying it was too late to 
carry the breaches, rejoined the masses at the other attack- 
After this no further effort was made at any point, and 
the troops remained passive but unflinching beneafh the 
enemy’s shot, which streamed without intermission, for 
of the nfiemen on the glacis, many, leapmg early into the 
ditch, had joined in the assault, and the rest, raked by a 
cross fire of grape from the distant bastions, baffled m 
tlieir aim by the smoke and flames from the explosions, 
and, too few m number, entirely failed to quell the 
I rcncli musketry 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had 
fallen, Wellington, who was on a height close to the 
quarnes, ordered the remainder to retire and re form for 
a second assault , he had heard the castle w as taken, but, 
thinking the enemy would still resist in the town, was 
resolved to assail the breaclies again This retreat from 
the ditch was not effected without further carnage and 
confusion , the French fire never slackened , a cry arose 
tint the enemy was making a sally from the distant 
flanks, and there was a rush towards the ladders. Then 
the groans and lamentations of the wounded who could 
not move and expected to be slain increased, and many 
officers who had not heard of the order endeavoured to 
stop the soldiers from going back , some w ould even 
have removed the ladders, but were unable to break the 
erow d 

kll this time Picton was lyang close in the castle, and 
either from fear of nsking the loss of a point which 
ensured the capture of the .place, or that the egress was 
too difficult, made no attempt to dnve away the enemy 
from the breaches On the other side, however, the fifth 
division had commenced the false attack on the Parda 
kras, and on the right of the Guadiana the Portuguese 
were sharply engaged at the bridge thus the tovvai wxs 
girtllcd with fire, for Walker’s brigade, having passed 
on during the feint on the Pardaleras, was cscalading 
the distant bastion of San Vincente His troops had 
advanced along the banks of the nver and reached the 
I rench guard house at the barncr gate undiscovered, the 


ripple of the waters smothering the sound of their foot 
steps , but just then the explosion at the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, the French sentinels, discover 
ing the columns, fired , and the Bntish soldiers, springing 
forward under a sharp musketry, began to hew dovvaa the 
wooden barrier at the covered wfay The Portuguese, 
panic stricken, threw down the scaling ladders, the others 
snatched them up again, and forcing the barrier, jumped 
into the ditch , but the guiding engineer officer was 
killed, there was a ciniette which embarrassed the column, 
and the ladders proved too short, for the walls were gene 
rally above thirty feet high The fire of the enemy was 
deadly, a small mine was sprung beneath the soldiers’ 
feet, beams of wood and live shells were rolled over on 
their heads, showers of grape from the flank swept the 
ditch, and man after man. dropped dead from the ladders 

Fortunately some of the defenders had been called 
away to aid m recovenng the castle, the ramparts were 
not entirely manned , and the assailants, discovenng a 
comer of the bastion where the scarp was only twenty 
feet high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure 
which had no gun and was only stopped with a gabion. 
Some men got up with difficulty, for the ladders were 
still too short, and the first man who gamed the top was 
pushed up by Ins comrades, and drew others after him 
until many had won the summit , and though the French 
shot heavily against them from both flanks and from a 
house m front, their numbers augmented rapidly, and half 
the Fourth Regiment entered the town itself to dislodge 
the French from the houses, while the others pushed 
along the rampart towards the breacli, and by dint of 
hard fighting successively won three Ixistions. 

In the last of these combats Walker, leapmg forward 
sword in hand at the moment when one of the enemy’s 
cannoneers was discharging a gnn, was covered with so 
many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving 
a lighted match on the ground, cned out, ‘ A mine ' ’ 
At that word, such is the power of imagination, lliose 
troops who had not been stopped by the strong barrier, 
the deep ditch, the high walls, and the deadly fire of the 
enemy, staggered back appalled by a chimera of their 
own raising , and in this disorder a French reserve under 
General Veillande drove on them vnth a firm and rapid 
charge, pitching some men over the walls, killing others 
outright, and cleansing the ramparts even to the San 
Vmccntc. There, however, Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with a lialtahon of the Thirty-eighth ns a reserve, 
-ind when the French came up, shouting and slaying all 
before them, this liattahon, two hundred strong, arose 
and with one close volley destroyevl them , then the - 
panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and in compact order 
once more charged along the walls towards the breaches 
But the French, although turned on both flanks and 
abandoned by fortune, did not yet yneld Meanwhile 
the portion of the Fourth Rcgimeni which had entered the 
tovvm was strangely situated For the streets were empty 
and bnlliantly illumimted and no person was seen, yet 
a low burz and whispers were heard around, lattices were 
now and then gentlv opened, and from time to time shots 
were fired from underneath the doors of the houses by 
the Spaniards, while the troops, vnth bugles sounding, 
advanced towards the great square of the town In their 
progress they captured several mules going with ammuni 
tion to the breaches , yet the square itself was as empty 
and silent as the streets, and the houses as bright with 
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lamps a terrible enchantment seemed to he in opera, 
tion , they saw only an illumination and heard only low 
whispering around them, while the tumult at the breaches 
was like the crashing of thunder Plainly, however, the 
fight was there raging , and hence, quitting the square, 
they attempted to take the garrison m reverse by attack 
mg the ramparts from the town side, but they were re 
ceived with a rolling musketry, dnven back with loss, 
and resumed their movement through the streets At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French , other 
parties entered , desultory combats took place Vctllande 
and Phillipon, who was wounded, seeing all ruined, 
passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers and 
entered San Chnstoval, which was surrendered next 
morning upon summons to Lord Fitrroy Somerset, for 
that officer had wath great readiness pushed through the 
town to the drawbndge ere the French had time to 
organise further resistance. But even in the moment of 
rum the night before, this noble governor had sent some 
horsemen out from the fort to cany the news to Soult, 
and they reached him in time to prevent a greater mis 
fortune. 

Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness 
which tarnished the lustre of the soldiers’ heroism All, 
indeed, were not alike , hundreds risketl and many lost 
their lives in stnving to stop the violence, but madness 
generally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders 
here, all the dreadful passions of human nature were dis 
played Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage 
lust, cruelty and murder, shneks and piteous lamentn 
tions, groans, shouts, imprecations, tlie hissing of fires 
bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors and 
windows, and the reports of muskets used in violence, 
resounded for two days and nights in the streets of 
Badajos 1 On the third, when the city was sacked, when 
the soldiers were exhausted by their own excesses, the 
tumult rather subsidetl than was quelled, the wounded 
men were then looked to, the dead disposed of ' 

hive thousand men and officers fell in this siege, and of 
these, including seven hundred Portuguese, three thou 
Sand five hundred had been stricken in the assault, sixty 
officers and more than seven hundred men being slam 
on the spot The five generals. Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, 
Colv ille, and Picton, wen. vv ounded, the first four severely , 
SIX hundred men and officers fell in the escalade of San 
Vincente, as many at the castle, and more than two 
thousand at the breaches, each divusion there losing 
twelve hundred I And how deadly the breach strife was 
may be gathered from this the Forty third and Fifty 
second Regiments of the light division lost more men 
than the seven regiments of Uie third division engaged 
at the castle 1 

Let It be considered that this frightful carnage took 
place in a space of less than a hundred y ards square , 
that the slain died not all suddenly nor by one manner of 
death — that some perished by steel, some by shot, some 
by water — that some vvere crushed and mangled by heavy 
weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to atoms by 
the fiery explosions , that for hours this dcstniction was 
endured without shnnkmg and the town was won at last 
Let these things be considered, and it must be admitted 
a Bntish army bears with it an awful power iknd false 
woidd It be to say the Frencli were feeble men, the 
garrison stood and fought manfully and with good dis 
ciphne, behaving worthily shame there was none on 
any side Yet who shall do justice to the bravery of 


the British soldiers’ the noble emulation of the officers? 
Who shall measure out the glory' of Ridge, of Wacleod, 
of Nicholas, of O’Hare of the Ninety fifth, who perished 
on the breach at the head of the stormers, and with 
him nearly all the volunteers for that desperate service? 
Who shall desenbe the sponging valour of that Portu 
guese grenadier who was killed the foremost man at the 
Santa Mana? or the martial fury of that desperate nfle 
man who, in his resolution towm, thrust himself beneath 
the chained sword blades, and there suffered the enemy to 
dash his head to pieces with the ends of their muskets? 
Who can sufficiently honour the intrepidity of Walker, 
of Shaw, of Canch, or the hardiness of Ferguson of the 
Forty third, who, having in former assaults received two 
deep wounds, was here, his former hurls still open, 
leading the stormers of his regiment, the third time 
a volunteer, the third time wounded? Nor would I be 
understood to select these as pre eminent , many and 
signal were the other examples of unbounded devotion, 
some known, some that will never be known , for in such 
a tumult much passes unobscrv ed, and often the observ ers 
fell themselves ere they could bear testimony to what 
they saw, but no age, no nation, ever sent forth braver 
troops to battle than those who stormed Badajos 

When the extent of the night’s havoc was made know n 
to Lord Wellington the firmness of his nature gave way 
for a moment, and the pnde of conquest yielded to a 
passionate burst of gnef for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers. 

The following outburst on Byron — intercalated 
m Napier’s defence of liis brother — shows the 
historian of the Peninsular war in another light 

On Byron. 

But while the Lord High Commissioner, Adam, could 
only see in the military resident of Ceplialonia a person 
to be crushed by the leaden weight of power wathout 
equity, there was another observer in that island who 
appreciated and manfully proclaimed the great qualities 
of the future conqueror of bande This man, himself a 
butt for the rancour of envious dullness, was one whose 
youthful genius pervaded the world while he lived, and 
covered it with a pall when he died For to him moun 
tain and plain, torrent and lake, the seas, the skies, the 
earth, light and darkness, and even the depths of the 
human heart, gave up their poetic secrets, and he told 
them again, with such harmonious melody , that listening 
nations marvelled at the sound , and when it ceased 
they sorrow etl 

Sir John Kincaid (1787-1862) was one 
among several of Wellington’s soldiers who wrote 
picturesque memoirs of their services under him 
in the Napoleonic wars Bom near Falkirk, he 
held a lieutenant’s commission in the North York 
Militia, but m iSog enlisted in the old 95th — the 
present Rifle Brigade — as a volunteer In the 
ranks at first, but afterwards as a lieutenant, he 
served through the Peninsular war from Torres 
Vedras to Toulouse, and fought also at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo After tlie peace he rose to 
be a captain in 1826 and Yeoman of the Guard 
in 1844, and was knighted in 1852 In 1830 
appeared his Adveu/urds in ihc Rtfh, Bngade, 
describing in familiar and unsystematic fashion. 
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but AMtli wonderful spirit "ind luidncss^ his expe- 
nences in the Peninsular and Belgian campaigns 
Kincaid had a genuine litcrar)' gift, and his book 
ranks first in a group of camp memoirs wherein 
the next best is probably the Recollections (1848) 
of ‘Rifleman’ Harris, 1 pnvate of the QSth during 
the campaigns of Vimeiro and Corunna The 
follow mg glimpse of Waterloo is from Kincaid 

The Eiflemen at Waterloo 
The silencing of these guns was succeeded b\ a ler) 
extraordinar) scene on the same S]X)t A strong rcgi 
ment of Hanovenans advanced in line to charge the 
enemy out of La Ilaye Samte , but they were themsehes 
charged b) a bngade of cuirassiers, and, excepting one 
officer on a little black horse, who went off to the rear 
like a shot out of a sho\cl, I do belie\e that c\crj man 
of them was put to death in about foe seconds A 
brigade of Bntish light dragoons adeanced to their relief, 
and a few on each side began exchanging thrusts , but 
It seemed hkcl) to be a drawm battle between them, 
without much harm Ireing done, when our men brought 
it to a crisis sooner than either side anticipated, for Ihcv 
preeiousl) had their rifles eager!) pointed at tlic ciuras 
siers, with a Mcw of saving the perisliing Hanovenans, 
but the fear of killing their fnends w ithhcld them, until 
the others were utterly ovcnvlielmed, when they in 
stanlly opened a ternfic fire 011 tlie whole concern, 
sending both sides to flight , so that, on the small space 
of ground witlim a Imndred )ards of us, where five 
thousand men had been lighting the instant before, there 
was not now a living soul to be seen 

It made me mad to see the cuirassiers in their retreat 
stooping and stabbmg at our wounded men as thev la) 
on the ground How 1 w ished that I had been blessed 
with Omnipotent power for a moment, that I might have 
blighted them I 

The same field continued to be a w ild one the whole 
of the afternoon It vvais a sort of duelling post between 

the two armies, ever) half hour showing a meeting of 
some kind upon it, but they never exceeded a short 
scramble, for men’s lives were held very cheap there 
For the two or three succeeding hours there was no 
vanet) wath us, but one continued blaze of muskelr) 
The smoke hung so tliick about that, although not more 
than eighty yards asunder, we could onl) distinguish 
each other by the flashes of the pieces 
I shall never forget the scene w hich the field of battle 
presented about seven in the evening I felt weary and 
worn out, less from fatigue than anxiety Our dinsion, 
which had stood upwards of five thousand men at the 
commencement of the battle, had gradually dwindled 
down mto a solitary lot of skirmishers. The 27th Kegi 
ment were lying hterally dead, in square, a few yards 
behind us My horse had receiv cd another shot through 
the leg, and one through the flap of the saddle, winch 
lodged in his body, sending him a step beyond the 
pension list The smoke still hung so thick about us 
that we could see nothing I walked a little way to each 
fiank, to endeavour to get a glimpse of what was going 
on , but nothing met my eye except the mangled remains 
of men and horses, and I was obliged to return to my 
post ns wise as I wenL f 

I had never yet heard of a battle in which everybody 
was killed , but tins seemed likely to be an exeeption, 
as all vvere going by turns We got excessively im 


patient under the tame similitude of the latter part of 
the process, and burned w ith desire to hav e a last thrust 
at our respective t'ls a vis, for, however dcspicratc our 
affairs were, we had still the satisfaction of seeing that 
theirs were worse Sir John Lambert continued to 
stand as our support at the head of three good old 
regiments, one dead (the 271I1) and two living ones, 
and we took the liberty of soliciting him to aid our 
views, but tlie Duke s orders on that head were so very 
particular that the gallant general had no choice 

Presentlv a cheer, which we knew to be Bnlish, 
commenced far to the right, and made everyone pnek 
up his ears — it was Lord Wellingtons long wished for 
orders to advance, it gradually approached, growing 
louder as it grew near — we took it up bv instinct, 
and charged through the hedge dovvav upon the old 
knoll, sending our adversancs living at the point of the 
bayonet Lord Wellington galloped up to us at the 
instant, and our men begin to cheer him , but he called 
out, ‘No cheering, my lads, but forward, and complete 
yourvactory >' 

This movement had earned u? clear of the smol c , 
and, to peojile who bad been for so many hours cn 
vcloped in darkness, in the midst of destruction, and 
naturally anxious about the result of the day, the scene 
which now met the eye conveyed a feeling of more 
exquisite gratification than can be conceived It was a 
fine summers evening, yust before sunset Ihc rrench 
were flying in one confused mass Bntish lines were 
seen m close pursuit, and in admirable order, as far 
as the eve could reach to the nght, vvhile the plain 
to the left was filled wath Prussians. The enemy 
made one last attempt at a stand on the nsing ground 
to our right of La Belle Alliance , but a charge from 
General Adams’s bngade again threw them into a slate 
of confusion, which was now inextncable, and therr rum 
was complete Artillery, baggage, and even thing be 
longing to them fell into our hands After pursuing 
them until dark, we halted about two milas beyond the 
field of battle, leaving the Prussians to follow up the 
V ictory 

Sdecuons from the XI»njoir* of Kincaid, Hams, and others vrere 
edited bj Ihc Rev V\ H Filchctt under the title of 7/ eUtns^on s 
Mrn (1900). 

James Silk Bnckinslinm (1786-1855), 
traveller and lecturer, was bom, a farmer’s son, 
at riusliing near Falmouth, and went to sea before 
lie was ten After years of wandenng, he in iSrS 
started a journal at Calcutta, whose strictures on 
the Indian Government led to its suppression 
(1823) In London he established the Oiicntal 
Herald (1824) and the Atlunceiim (1828), which 
he edited for a year or two, selling his interest in 
It ultimatelv to John Sterling From 1832 to 1837 
he was member for Sheffield, and tlicn travelled 
for four years in North America He was pro- 
jector of the British and Foreign Institute (1843- 
1846), and president of the London Icmperancc 
Leagaie (1851) Between 1822 and 1855 he pub- 
lished nearly a score of volumes of travel (in 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyna, America, 
as well as in Western Europe) and many political 
treatises, besides tw o v olumes of an Autobiographv , 
of which the third and fourth never appeared 
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James Sheridan Knonlcs (1784-1862) was 
long accounted the most successful of modern 
tngic dramatists Bom at Cork, he was the son 
of a respected teacher and author of a dictionary, 
a first cousin of Richard "Bnnsley Shendan , and 
the boy, after being trained mainly in his father’s 
school, was successnely an ensign m the militia, 
a medical student, an actor, a schoolmaster, 
an actor again, and from about 1844 an occa- 
sional Baptist preacher, fierce in denunciation of 
Catholicism His first plav. Cams Gracchus, was 
performed at Belfast in 1815 , the neat, Vtrgtntus 
(1820), which had a good run at Covent Garden, 
was based on the familiar story of Virginia 
and A.ppius Knowles afterwards brought out 
William Tell (1825), m which Macrcady achieaed 
a triumph. The Hiinchhack (1832), The Love Chase 
(iZyj), and odier pieces SeveraJ of his pieces are 
still standard acting plays For more than a dozen 
years he enjoyed a ci\il list pension of ^2oa To 
a considerable knowledge of stage effect he united 
a lively, 1 mvcntn e im igmation, and a poetical 
colouring which, if at times too flond, set off 
familiar images and illustrations His style was 
formed on that of Massinger and the other elder 
dramatists, earned often to extravagance, he 
frequently violated Roman history and classical 
propr cty, ran into conceits and affected meta- 
phors, and had little sense of humour , his blank 
verse is mostly wooden and irregular, never m 
v’cry perfect rhythm, and the style is not seldom 
stilted Tliese faults were counterbalanced by a 
happy art of constructing situations and plots, 
romantic, not too improbable, though usually 
somewhat conventional, by skilful delineation 
of character, especially in domestic life , and 
by the jnfusion of not a little warm feeling and 
some real poetry' He had a happy knack of 
utilising commonplaces or paradoses for his pur- 
poses — thus ‘It follows not because the hair is 
rough, the dog ’s a sav age one , ’ ‘ What ment to 
be dropped on fortune's hill? The honour is to 
mount It,’ ‘When fails our dearest fnend, there 
may be refuge with our direst foe’ 

From ‘ VlrgrlnluB ’ 

CApplux Giiidlut, with lAhora hts client Cams Claudius, ascends 
the Inbunal ns Numllorius, Icihtts, V irginius stnlh his daughter, and 
the rest enter ] 

Apptus Well, Claudius, arc the forces 
At hand ? '■ 

Clauatus They nrc, and umcly too , the people 
Are in unwonted fcmicnt. 

App There ’s something awes me at 

Tlie thought of looking on her father 1 

eland Look 

Upon her, my Appius ! Fix y our gaze upon 
Tlic treasures of her beauty, nor avert it 
Till they are thine Haste! \ our Inhunal 1 Haste' 
J7r^/tttiri Does no one speal ? lam defendant here 
Is silence my opponent? 1 it opponent 
To plead a cause too foul for speech ' Wliat brow 
Shameless gives front to this most valiant cause, 

That tnis its yirovvesi ’gainst tlic honour of 
II9 

F 

> 


A girl, yet lacks the w it to know tint he 

Who casts off shame should hkew isc cast off fear — 

And on the verge o’ the combat wants the nerve 
To stammer forth the signal 

App You had Ixitter, 

Virginius, wear another kind of carnage , 

This IS not of the fashion that wall serve you 

Vir The fashion, Appms ' Appius Claudius, tell me 
The fashion it becomes a man to speak m 
Whose property in his owai child — the offspnng 
Of his owai Ixjdy, near to liim as is 
His hand, his arm — yea, nearer — closer far, 

Knit to his heart — I say, who has his property 
In such a thing, the very self of himself. 

Disputed — and I ’II speak so, Appius Claudius , 

I’ll speak so — Pray you tutor me 1 
App Stand forth, 

Claudius 1 If you lay claim to any interest 
In the question now before us, speak , if not, 

Bnng on some other cause 

Claud Most noble Appius 

Vtr And arc you the man 

That claims my daughter for his slave? — Look at me. 
And I wall give her to thee- 

Claud She is mine tlicn 

Do I not look at you ? 

Your eye does, truly, 

But not your soul I sec it through your eye 
Shifting and shrinking — turning cverv way 
To shun me. You siiqinsc me, that your eye, 

So long the bully of its master, knows not 
To put a proper face upon a he, 

But gives the port of impudence lo falsehood 
Wien It w ould pass it off for truth Your soul 
Dares as soon show its face to me Go on , 

I had forgot , the fashion of my speech 
May not please Appius Claudius 
Claud I demand 

Protection of the Decemv ir 1 
App You shall hav e it 

f Doubtless ' 

App Keep back the people, Lictors I — hat’s 
Your plea? You say the girl s your slave Produce 
Your proofs 

Claud My proof is here, winch, if they can, 

Let them confront The mother of the girl 

Plumitonus )Iold, brother ' Hear them out, or 
suffer me 
To speak 

f7r Man, I must speak, or else go mad 1 
And if I do go mad, what then will hold me 
From speaking? She was thy sivtcr, too 1 
Well, well, speak thou I’ll try, and if I can, 

Be silent [Tetirfi 

jVum \\ ill she swear she is her child? 

T tr To lie sure she will — a most wasc question that ! 

Is she not his slave? M ill his tongue he for him — 

Or liis hand steal— or the finger of Ins hand 
Bed on, or point, or shut, or opi.n for him ? 

To ask him if sin, 'll sw c,ar ' W ill she w alk or run. 

Sing, dance, or wag her head do anything 
That is most easy done ? She 'll as soon swear I 
MHiat mockery it is lo have one’s life 
In jeopardy by such a Imrefaced trick ' 

Is It to be endured ? I do protest 
Against her oath 1 
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App No law in Rome, Virginius, 

Seconds you If she snear the girl’s her child, 

The evidence is good, unless confronted 
B) better evidence. Look you to that, 

Virginms I shall take the woman’s oath 
VirgiHin lalms J 

Ictlttts Fear not, lov e , a thousand oaths 

Will ansa er her 

App You swear the girl 's jour child, 

And that you sold her to Virginius’ wife, 

Wlio passed her for her own Is that your oath ? 

Slave It is my oath 
4pp Your answer now, Virginius 
Vir Here it is 1 \_Bnngs Virginia forward 

Is this the daughter of a slave? I know 
’Tis not with men ns shrubs and trees, tliat by 
The shoot yon know the rank and order of 
The stem Yet who from such a stem would look 
For such a shoot My witnesses are these — 

The relatives and fnends of Numitoria, 

Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
The burden which a mother bears, nor feels 
The weight, with longing for the sight of it 
Here arc the ears that listened to her sighs 
In nature’s hour of labour, which subsides 
In the embrace of joy — the hands, that when 
The day first looked upon the infant's face. 

And never looked so pleased, helped them up to it. 

And blessed her for a blessing Here, the eyes 
1 hat saw her lying at the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 
Sent forth a stream of liquid living pearl 
To cherish her enamelled veins The he 
Is most unfruitful, then, that takes the flower — 

The very flower our lied connubial grew — 

To prove its liarrenness ' Speak for me, fnends , 

Have I not spoke the truth’ 

Women and Ctiixens \ou have, Virginias 

App Silence’ Keep silence there ' No more of that ' 
You ’re very ready for a tumult, citizens 
Lictors, make way to let these troops advance ! — 

We ’ve had a taste of your forbearance, masters. 

And w ish not for another 

Vtr Troops in the Forum ' 

App Virginius, have you spoken ’ 

Vir If you hav e heard me, 

I have , if not, I '11 speak again 
App You need not 

Virginius , I had evidence to give. 

Which, should j ou speak a hundred times again, 

Would make your pleading vain 

Vir Your hand, Virginia I 

Stand close to me \Aside 

App My consaence will not let me 

Be silent ’Tis notorious to you all. 

That Qandins’ father, at his death, declared me 
The guardian of his son This cheat has long 
Been knowai to me. I know the girl is not 
Virginius' daughter 

Vir Join your fnends, Icilius, 

And leave Virginia to my care. \Aiide 

App The justice 

I should have done my client nnrequired. 

Now cited by him, how shall I refiise? 

Fzr Don’t tremble, girl ' don’t tremble. \Aside 
App Nay, Virginius, 


I feel for you , but though you were my father. 

The majesty of justice should lie sacred — 

Claudius must take Virginia home with him 1 

Vtr And if be must, I should advise him, Appius, 

To take her home in time, before his guardian 
Complete the violation which his eyes 
Already have begun — Fnends ' fellow citizens ' 

Look not on Claudius — look on your Decemvir ' 

He IS the master claims Virginia 1 

The tongues that told him she was not my child 

jVtc these — the costly charms he cannot purchase. 

Except by making her the slave of Claudius, 

Ills client, purveyor, that caters for 

Ills pleasure — marlets for him, picks, and scents. 

And tastes, tluit he may banquet — serves him up 
His sensual feast, and is not now ashamed, 

In the open, common street, before your ey es — 

Fnghting your daughters’ and your matrons cheeks 
V\ ith blushes they ne’er thought to meet — to help him 
To the honour of a Roman maid ' my child ' 

Who now clings to me, as you sec, as if 
Hus second Tarqum had already coiled 
His arms around her Look upon her, Romans 1 
Befnend her 1 succour her 1 see her not polluted 
Before her father’s eyes ' — He is but one. 

Tear her from Appius and his I ictors while 
She IS unstained — \ our hands! your hands' vour hands' 
Citizens They are yours, Virginius 
App Keep the people back — 

Support my Lictors, soldiers ' Scute the girl. 

And dnve the people back 
Icthus Down with the slaves ' 

fThe ptople mat e a show of resistance, but upon the advance of 
the soldiers retreat and leave Icalim, Virginius and his daughter 
m the hands of Appius and his party ] 

Deserted ' — Cowards ' traitors 1 Let me free 
But for a moment ' I relied on you , 

Had I relied upon myself alone, 

I had kept them still at bay ' 1 kneel to you — 

Let me but loose a moment, if ’Us only 
To rush upon your swords 

Vir Icilius, peace 1 

^ ou see how ’tis , we are deserted, left 
Alone by our fnends, surrounded by our enemies. 
Nerveless and helpless 
App Take Icilius hence , 

Away with him 1 

Ictl [Forced away ] TjTant 1 Virginia ' 

App Separate 

Virginius and the girl — Delay not, slaves 

Vir Let them forbear awhile, I pray you, Appius 
It IS not V erv easy Though her arms 
Are tender, yet the bold is strong by which 
She grasps me, Appius — forcing them vvill hurt them , 
Tliey ’ll soon unclasp themselves W’mt but a little — 
You know you ’re sure of her 1 
App I have not time 

To idle wath thee , give her to my Lictors 
Vxr Appius, I pray you wait 1 If she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 

I have been like a father to her, Appius 
For e’en so long a time. They that have lived 
For such a space together, m so near 
And dear society , may be allow ed 
\ little time for parting Let me take 
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The maid aside, I pray yon, and confer 
A moment mth her nurse , perhaps she ’ll give me 
Some token anil unloose a tie so twined 
And knotted round my heart that, if you break it 
So suddenly, my heart breaks with it 
Afp Well, 

Look to them, Liclors. 

Virginia Do you go from me? 

Do you leave? Father I Father' 

Vtr No, my child — 

No, my Virginia — come along ivith me. 

i^rginta Will yon not lease me? Will you take 
me with yon? 

Will y ou take me home again ? Oh, bless you 1 bless you 1 
My father ' my dear father I Art thou not 
My father? 

[t'lrgmim, looking annously round, km a butchei'i italL] 

Vtr This way, my child — No, no , lam not going 
To leave thee, my Virginia ! I ’ll not leai e thee 
App Keep back the people, soldiers ' Let tliem not 
Approach Virginius ' Keep the people back 1 — 

Well, ha\e you done? 

Vir Short time for converse, Appins, 

But 1 ha\ e. 

App I hope you are satisfied 

Vir I am — 

1 am — that she is my daughter ' 

App Take her, Lictors 1 

' [ Virginia, sknthng, falls half dead upon 

her faiheVs shoulder 

Vir Another moment, pray y ou. Bear with me 
A little — ’tis my last embrace. ’Twon’t try 
Your patience beyond bcanng, if you’re a man ' 

Lengthen it as I may, I cannot make it 
Long — My dear child ' My dear Virginia ' 

There is only one u ay to save thine honour — 

Tis this. [Stabs her 

Lo, Appms, with this innocent blood 
I do devote thee to the mfemal gods ! 

Make way there I 

App Stop him 1 Seize him ' 

FJr If they dare 

To tempt the desperate weapon that is maddened 
With drinking my daughter’s blood, why, let them thus 
It rushes in amongst them Way there I Way ' 

knowtesg Dramatic Works were collected (3 rots.) in 1843 
of a Life by his son (1873) only twenty five copies were pnnted, 

Ba.sil Hall (1788-1844), ivnter of travels, was 
bom m Edinburgh, the son of Sir James Hall of 
Dunglass, chemist and founder of expenmental 
geology Basil entered the navy in 1802, and in 
1816 commanded a sloop in the naval escort of 
Lord Amherst’s mission to Peking, visiting Corea, 
then a region hardly known, and described for 
the first time in his Voyage of Discovery to Corea 
(1818) He also wrote a fountal on the Coast of 
Chill, Pern, and Mexico in 1820-33^ Travels in 
North Amenca in 1827-28, a vivacious work 
whose free cnticisms of things American gave 
great offence in the United States , and Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels (1831-40) Schloss 
Hainfeld (1836) wms a semi-romance, and Patch- 
work (1841) a collection of tales and sketches 
Hall died ins-ine in Haslar Hospital 


Bryan Tl aller Procter (‘ Barry Cornwall , ’ 
1787-1874) was bom at Leeds, and educated at 
Harrow, with Byron and Peel for schoolfellows 
Articled to a solicitor at Caine, about 1807 he 
c4rae to London to live, and in 1815 began to 
contribute poetry to the Literary Gazette In 
1816 he succeeded by his father’s death to about 
7(^500 a year, and in 1823 married Basil Montagu’s 
step daughter, Anne Benson Skepper He had 
meanwhile published four volumes of poems, and 
produced a tragedy, Mirandola (f82i), at Covent 
Garden, the success of which was largely due 
to the acting of Macready and Charles Kemble. 
Procter was called to the Bar in 1831, from 1832 to 



BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 

From the Buat b> G J H Folej, R.A , m the National Portrait 
Gallery 


1861 was a Metropolitan Commissioner of Lunacy 
In 1857 a windfall came to Procter and other 
poets Mr John Kenyon, a wealthy West Indian 
gentleman, fond of literary society and author of 
a Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, bequeathed over 
7^140,000 in legacies to friends and writers whom 
he admired Thus to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
a sum of ;^40oo was allotted , to her husband, 
, and to Procter also ffoioo Procter’s 
works, published under the pseudonym ‘Barry 
Cornwall’ (a faulty^ anagram of his real name), 
compnse Dramatic Scenes (i8ig), A Sicilian Story 
zcaA. Marcian Colonna {1820), The Flood of Thessaly 
(1823), and English Songs (1832), besides memoirs 
of Edmund Kean (1835) and Charles Lamb (1866) 
The poems are rarely more than studies or graceful 
exercises, harmonious echoes of bygone and con- 
temporary singers Yet ‘Barry' Cornwall’ wall 
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be remembered as the man whom every one 
loved— that companj including a hundred of the 
greatest of the century His daughter Adelaide 
earned an independent nght to a place in such 
a ciclopxdia as the present (see below) His 
Br}an Waller Procter an AutobiograpJucal 
rragmeut, was edited m 1877 by Coventry Pat- 
more , and the Academy for 17th March 1888 had 
a long article on Mrs Procter 

Address to the Ocean- 

0 thou vast Ocean 1 ever sounding sea 1 
Tliou sjmbol of a drear immensitj I 

Thou tiling that wundest round tlie solid world 
Like a huge animal, vvhich, downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies w eltenng and alone, 
Lashing and wnthing till its strength be gone. 

Thj voice IS like the thunder, and tlij sleep 
Is TS a giant’s slumber, loud and deep 
Tliou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavaly laden breast 
Fleets conic and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, )et arc moved and meet m stnfe. 

The earth hath nought of this no chance or change 
RufileS its surface, and no spints dare 
Give answer to the teifipest wakened air , 

Rut o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their wonted home , 

And come again, and vanish , the young Spnng 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming. 

And Wnter always winds his sullen horn. 

When the vv ild Autumn, wath a look forlorn. 

Dies in his stormy manhootl , and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies 
Oh ' wonderful thou art, great clement , 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent. 

And lovely in repose , thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music m earth’s dark and vvandmg caves, 

1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach — 
Eternity — Ltermty — and Power 

Marcella, 

It was a dreary place The shallow brook 
That ran throughout the wood, there took a turn 
And vvadened all its music died away. 

And in the place a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew deeper There dark trees 

Funereal — cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy cedar — clustered, and at night 
Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 
And sighs like death 'tvvas strange, for through the day 
They stood quite motionless, and looked, methought, 
lake monumental things, which the sad earth 
From its green bosom had cast out m pity, 

To make a y oung girl’s grav c. The v ery leaves 
Disowned their natural green, and took black 
And mournful hue , and the rough bner, stretching 
His straggling arms across the nvulet, 

Lay like on armed senUnel there, catching 


With his tenaaous leaves, straws, watlicred houghs, 
Moss tlvat the banks had lost, coarse grasses vvhich 
Swam wath the current, and wath these it hid 
The poor Marcella’s death bed Never may net 
Of venturous fisher be cast in watli hope. 

For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts as he ruffles w ith his shortened breath 
The brook, and panting flics the unholy place, 

And the white heifer lows, and passes on 
The foaming hound laps not, and w inter birds 
Go higher up the stream And yet I love 
To loiter there and when the rising moon 
Flames dowai the avenue of pines, and looks 
Red and dilated through the evenmg mists. 

And chequered as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro wuth the wind, I stay to listen. 

And fancy to myself that 1 sad voice, 

Praynng, comes moaning through the leav es, as 'twere 
For some misdeed The story goes that some 
Neglected girl — an orphan whom the world 
Frowned upon — once strayed thither and ’t\vas thought 
Cast herself in the stream You may have heard 
Of one Marcella, poor Nolina's daughter, who 
Fell ill and came to want ? No 1 Oh, she loved 
A wealthy man who marked her not He wed. 

And then the girl grew sick, and pined away. 

And drowned herself for love. 

An Invocation to Birds 

Come, all ye feathery people of mid air, 

MTio sleep ’midst rocks, or on the mountain summits 
Lie down with the wild vnnds , and ye who bmld 
Your homes amidst green leaves by grottos cool , 

And ye who on the flat sands hoard your eggs 
For suns to npen, come ! O pheenix rare 1 
If death hath spared, or philosophic search 
Permit thee still to own thy haunted nest. 

Perfect Arabian — lonely nightingale I 
Dusk creature, who art silent all day long. 

But when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest 
Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs 
Until they waken. And thou, cuckoo bird. 

Who art the ghost of sound, havung no shape 
Matenal, but dost wander far and near. 

Like untouched echo whom the woods deriy 
Sight of her love — come all to my slow charm I 
Come thou, sky climbing bird, wakener of mom. 

Who spnngest like a thought unto the sun. 

And from his golden floods dost gather wealth — 
Epithalamium and Pmdanque song — 

And with It enneh our ears , come all to me, 

Beneath the chamber where my lady lies, 

And, m your several musics, whisper — Love I 

Edne Death. 

King Death was a rare old fellow. 

He sat where no sun could shme, 

And he lifted his hand so y ellovv. 

And poured out his coal black wine I 
Hurrah for the coal black wane 1 

There came to him many a maiden 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine. 

And wadows wath gnef o’erladen. 

For a draught of his coal black wine. 

Hurrah for the coal black wine ! 
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The scholar left all his learning, 

The poet his fancied woeS, 

And the beauty her bloom returning, 

Like hfe to the fading rose 

Hurrah for the coal black wane I 

All came to the rare old fellotv. 

Who laughed till his ej es dropped bnne. 
And he gaie them his hand so yellou, 

And pledged them in Death’s black svine. 
Hurrah for the coal black ame I 

The Nights 
Oh, the Summer night 
Has a smile of light. 

And she sits on a sapphire throne , 
ttTulst the su cet u-mds load her 
Wth garlands of odour. 

From the bud to the rose o’erbloivn 1 

But the Autumn ni^t 
Has a piercing sight. 

And a step both strong and free , 

And a soice for iionder. 

Like the wrath of the thunder, 

When he shouts to the stormy sea I 

And the Winter night 
lafall cold and white. 

And she singcth a song of pain , 

TUI the wild bee hummeth. 

And the warm Spnng cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of nun 1 

Oh, the night bnngs sleep 
To the greenwoods deep, 

To tlie bird of the woods its nest , 

To care soft hours, 

To life new powers. 

To the sick, the weary — rest 1 

Song for Twilight 
Hide me, (i twilight air 1 
Hide me from thought, from care, 
From all things foul or fair. 

Until to morrow 1 
To night I stnie no more , 

No more mj soul shall soar , 

Come, sleep, and shut the door 
’Gainst pain and sorrow 1 

If I must see through dreams, 

Be mine Elj-sian gleams. 

Be mine by morning streams 
To watch and wander , 

So ma) my spirit cast 
, (Serpent like) off the past. 

And my free soul at last 
Have lease to ponder 

And shouldst thou ’scape control. 
Ponder on love, sw eet soul , 

On joy, the end and goal 
Of all endeavour 
But if earth’s pains will rise 
(As damps will seek the skies). 

Then night, seal thou mine ejes. 

In sleep for ever 


The Death of Amelia Wentworth. 

Martan Are j ou awake, dear lady ? 

Amelia Wide awake 
There are the stars abroad, I see I feel 
As though I had been sleeping many a day 
WTiat tune o’ the night is it ? 

Mar About the stroke 

Of midmght. 

Amcl Let it come. The skies are calm 
And bright , and so, at last, my spirit is 
W’hether the heavens have influence on the mind 
Through hfe, or only in our dajs of death, 

1 know not , yet, before, ne’er did my soul 
Look upwards with such hope of joj, or pine 
For that hope’s deep completion RIanan ' 

Let me see more of heas en There — enough 

Are you not well, sweet girl? 

Mar 0)es,but)on 

Speak now so strangely you w ere w ont to talk 
Of plain familiar things, and cheer me now 
You set my spirit drooping 

Amel I have spoke 

Nothing but cheerful words, thou idle girl 
Look, look above ' the canopy of the sky. 

Spotted with stars, shines like a bndal dress 
A queen might envy that so regal blue 
Which wraps the world o’ nights Alas, alas! 

I do remember in my follying days 

RVhat wild and wapton wishes once were mine. 

Slaves— radiant gems — and beaut j with no peer, 

And friends (a ready host) — but I forget 
I shall be dreaming soon, as once I dreamt, 

When I had hope to light me. Have >ou no song. 
My gentle girl, for a sick woman’s ear? 

There’s one I ’ve heard ) ou sing ‘They said his eye ’ — 
No, that ’s not it the w ords are hard to hit 
‘ His eye like the middaj sun was bnght ’ 

Mar 'Tis so. 

You ’ve a good memory Well, listen to me. 

I must not trip, I see. 

Amel I hearken Now 

Song 

His eye like the midday sun was bright. 

Hers had a proud but a milder light. 

Clear and sweet like the cloudless moon 
Alas I and must it fade as soon ? 

His voice was like the breath of war. 

But hers vv as fainter — softer far 

And yet when he of his long love sighed. 

She laughed in scorn — he fled and died. 

Mar There is another verse, of a different air. 

But mdistinct — like the low moaning 
Of summer winds in the evening thus it runs — 

They said he died upon the wave. 

And his bed was the wild and bounding billow. 

Her bed shall be a dry earth grave 
Prepare it qmck, for she wants her pillow 

Amel How slowly and how silently doth time 
Float on his starry journey ' Still he goes. 

And goes, and gjoes, an4 doth not pass away 
He rises with the golden morning, calmlj. 

And the moon nt night, RIethmks I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wmgs. 
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rioating for ever o’er the crowds of men, 

Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath 
Lo ' I am here, and time seems passing on 
To morrow I shall be a breathless thing — 

Yet he will still be here , and the blue hours 
Will laugh as gail} on the busy world 
As though I were alive to welcome them 
There ’s one will shed some tears Poor Charles ' 
Charhs (enienng) I am here. Did )ou not call? 
Amel You come in time. My thoughts 
Were full of jou, dear Charles Your mother— now 
I take that title — m her djing hour 
Has pnvilcge to speak unto )our jouth 
There ’s one thing pains me, and I would be calm 
Mj husband has been harsh unto me — yet 
He ts mj husband , and jou ’ll think of this 
If any sterner feeling move your heart ? 

Seek no revenge for me You will not ? — Ivay, 

Is It so hard to grant my last request ? 

He IS my husband he was father, too. 

Of the blue eyed Ixij jou were so fond of once. 

Do yon remember how his eyelids closed 
When the first summer rose was opening? 

’Tis now two jears ago — more, more and I — 

I now am hastening to him. Pretty Ixiy ' 

He was mj only child How fair he looked 
In the white garment that encircled him 1 — 

'Twas like a marble slumber , and when we 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 

I thought my heart was breaking — yet I lived 
But I am wear} now 
Mar You must not talk. 

Indeed, dear lady, naj 

Ch Indeed you must not 

Ame! Well, then, I will be silent , yet not so 
For ere we journey, ever should we take 
A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them well. 

And tell them to take heed, and bear in mind 
Our blessings So, in your breast, dear Charles, 

Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 

She ever loved jou — ever , so as might 
Become a mother s tender love — no more. 

Charles, I have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirtj seasons you have been 
A child to me for one third of that time. 

I took JOU to niy bosom when a boy. 

Who scarce had seen eight springs come forth and vanish. 
You have a warm heart, Charles, and the base crowd 
Will feed upon it, if — but jou must make 
Tliat heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its joung and lieautiful feehngs. 

Ch I will do 

All that you wash — all , but yon cannot die 
And leave me? 

Amel You shall see how calmly Death 

Wll come and press hts finger, cold and pale. 

On my now smiling lip these eyes men swore 
Were brighter than the stars that fill the sky. 

And yet they must grow dim an hour 

Ch Oh, no 1 

No, no ' oh, say not so 1 I cannot bear 
To hear you talk thus. Will you break my heart? 
Amd No I would caution it against a change 
That soon must happen Calmly let us talk 

When I am dead 

Ch Alas, alas 1 


Amel This is 

Not as I wish JOU had n braver spirit 
Bid It come forth Why, I have heard you talk 

Of war and danger — Ah 1 \]Vetitv>orth enters 

Mar She ’s pale — speak, speak 
,C /4 O my lost mother 1 — How 1 You here ? 

IVent I am come 

To pray her pardon. Let me touch her hand. 

Amelin ' she faints Amelua 1 [She dies 

Poor faded girl I I was too harsh — unjust 
Ch Look ! 

Mar She has left us, 

Ch It IS false. Revive I 

Mother, revive, revive ' 

Mar It IS in vain 

Ch Is It then so? My soul is sick and faint 
O mother, mother ' I — I cannot weep 
Oh for some blinding tears to dim my eyes, 

So I might not gaze on her ! And has death 
Indeed, indeed struck her — so beautiful , 

So wronged, and never emng , so beloved 
By one — who now has nothing left to love? 

0 thou bright hcav en ’ if thou art calling now 
Thy brighter angels to thj bosom — rest , 

Tor lo ' the brightest of thy host has gone — 

Departed — and the earth is dark below, 

And now — I ’ll wander far and far away 
Like one that hath no countrj I shall find 
A sullen pleasure in that life, and when 

1 say, ‘ I have no friend in all the world,’ 

My heart will swell wath pndc, and make a show 
Unto itself of happiness , and in truth 
There is, in that same solitude, a taste 
Of pleasure which the social never know 
From land to land I ’ll roam, in all a stranger, 

And, as the body gams a braver look 
By stanng in the face of all the winds. 

So from the sad aspects of different things 
My soul shall pluck a courage, and bear up 
Against the past And now — for Hindustan 

Bernard Barton (1784-1849), the Quaker 
poet, w-as bom in London of Cumbnnn parentage. 
His mother died in bearing him, his father 
about 1791 , and Bernard, brought up by his 
step mother at Tottenham, and sent to a Quaker 
school at Ipswich, was from 1798 to 1806 in 
a shop at Halstead He then went to Wood- 
bndge, married, turned coal and com merchant, 
lost his wafe (1808), and, after a year as a tutor at 
Liverpool, returned to Woodbndge as clerk in a 
bank , there he continued until two daj s before 
his death He left a daughter, Luev, "ho mar- 
ried Edward FitzGerald, the translator of Omar 
Khayj'dm Barton more than once thought of 
giving up business for a literary life. BjTon in 
1812 remonstrated ‘Do not renounce writing,’ he 
said, ‘ but never tmst entirely to authorship If j ou 
have a profession, retain it , it will be, like Pnods 
fellowship, a last and sure resource.’ Charles 
Lamb, too, in 1823 wrote to him ‘Throw yourself 
on the world, without any rational plan of support 
beyond what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you ' 1 1 Throw yourself rather, my 
dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock slap dash 
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headlong upon iron spikes If you have hut five 
consolatory minutes between the desk and the bed, 
make much of them, and live a century in them, 
rather than turn slave to the booksellers They 
are Turks and Tartars when they have poor 
authors at their beck. Hitherto jou have been 
at arm’s length from them — come not within their 
grasp I have known many authors want for 
bread — some repining, others enjoying the blessed 
secunty of a counting-house — all agreeing they 
had rather have been tailors, weavers — what not? 
-^rather than the things they w ere. I hav e knowai 
some starv'ed, some go mad, one dear friend 
literally dying in a workhouse. Oh, you know not 
— ^may ) ou never know — the misenes of subsisting 
by authorship! Keep to your bank, and the 
bank will keep you.’ Bernard Barton followed the 
advice, and managed withal to publish ten volumes 
of verse between 1812 and 1845 — he ‘would never 
believe there coulii be too much poetry’ Several 
hymns by him are in general use, ‘ Lamp of our 
feet’ and ‘Walk in the light’ being the most 
familiar In 1824 some Quaker friends raised 
;i^i2oo for him, and in 1846 Peel procured him a 
pension of £joo a year FitzGerald prefixed an 
exquisite Memoir to his Rentatm (1849) , and 
there is also Mr E U Lucas’s Bernard Barton 
' a 7 id Ins Fnends {iZ<^et) 

To the Evening Primrose 
Fair flower, that shunn’st the glare of da>, 

Yet lov’st to open, meekly bold, 

To evening's hues of sober gray. 

Thy cop of paly gold , 

Be thme the oflenng owing long 
To thee, and to this pensive hour. 

Of one bnef tnbutary song, 

Thongh transient as thy flower 

I love to watch, at silent eve, 

Thy scattered blossoms’ lonely light. 

And have my inmost heart receive 
The influence of that sight 
, 1 love at such an hour to mark 

Their beauty greet the night breeze chill. 

And shine, mid shadows gathering dark, 

The garden’s glory still 

For such, ’tis sweet to think the while. 

When cares and gnefs the breast mvade. 

Is friendship’s animating smile 
In sorrow’ s dark’ning shade. 

Thus it bursts forth, like thy pale cup, 

Gbsl'ning amid its dewy tears. 

And bears the sinking spint up 
Amid its chilling fears. 

But still more animating far. 

If meek Religion’s eye may trace, 

Even in thy glimmenng earth bom star. 

The holier hope of Grace. 

The hope that as thy beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day. 

So tlirough the shadows of the tomb 
May break forth Mercy’s ray 


To my Daughter 

t 

Sweet pledge of joys departed ! as I lay 
Wrapt in deep slumber, I beheld thee led 
By thy angelic mother, long since dead — 
Melhought upon her face such smiles did play 
As gild the summer morning A bnght ray 
Of lambent glory stream’d around her head 
I gazed in rapture , love had banish’d dread. 

Even as bght the darkness dnves away 
Silent awhile ye stood — I could not move. 

Such sweet delight my senses did o’erpower. 

When, in mild accents of celestial love. 

Thy guardian spoke — ‘ Cherish this opening flower 
With holy love , that so the future hour 
Shall reunite our souls m bliss above.’ 

Ebenezer Elliott (1781-1849) was bom of 
mixed moss-trooper and yeoman ancestry at 
Masborough, now a suburb of Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire. A shy and morbid boy, who proved 
a dull pupil at four different schools, he worked 
in his father’s foundry from his sixteenth to his 
twenty-third year, and threatened to become a 
‘sad drunken dog,’ till the picture of a pnm 
rose in Sovverby’s Botany ‘led him into the 
fields, and poetry followed’ His Vernal Walk, 
written at sixteen, was published in 1801 , to it 
succeeded Night (1818), The Village Patriarch 
(1829), Corn-law Rhymes and the Ranter (third 
ed. 1831), and other volumes He had married 
early, and sunk all his wife’s fortune in his father’s 
business , but in 1821, with a borrowed capital of 
£,\<x>, he started on his own account as a bar iron 
merchant at Sheffield, and throve exceedingly, 
‘making £,20 a day sometimes without stimng 
from his counting-house, or ever seeing the goods 
he disposed of’ Though in 1837 he lost fully one- 
third of his savnngs, still in 1841 he was able to 
retire vnth ^yx) a year to a house of his own 
building at Great Houghton near Barnsley, and 
there he died In his poems he saw the poor 
as miserable and oppressed, and traced most of 
the evils he deplores to the Corn laws These 
he affirmed to be ‘the cause of all the enme that 
is committed,’ ‘ agncultunsts,’ he maintained, 
‘ought not to live by robbing and murdering the 
manufacturers ’ On the other hand, ‘ Capital has 
a right to rule the land,’ and ‘Competition is 
the great social law of God , ’ and he was neither 
anarchist nor collectivist — 

What is a Communist? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings 

The Com laws were denounced by him with a 
vehemence and a harshness of phraseology which 
most men cannot but feel as repulsive, even when 
they are recognised as the outcome of the imtated 
and inverted sympathies of an angry poet , and 
he had manifestly little or no humour But his 
vigorous verses helped in no small degree to swell 
the cry which at length compelled the legislature 
to abolish all restrictions on the importation of 
com 
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For thee, mj country, thee, do I perform, 

Sternly, the dutj of a man bom free, 

Heedless, though ass and uolfand \enomous norm 
Shake ears and fangs, with brandished bray, at me 

Elliott’s imperfect but real endowment largely 
redeemed his errors of taste his pictures of 
humble worth, his descriptions of English scenery, 
are excellent , he wrote from genuine feeling, 
and often rose to indisputable eloquence. The 
Com-law' Rhymer \\as honoured with cnUcal 
notices from Southey, Bulwer Lytton, and Wilson, 
and became for i while almost as truly and popu- 
larly the poet of Yorkshire — of its heights, dales, 
and ‘broad towns’ — as Scott w'as the poet of 
Tweedside, or Wordsw'orth of the Lakes 

To the Bramble Flower 
Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 

Wild bramble of the brake 1 
So put thou forth thy small white rose , 

I love it for his sake 

Though w oodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bow ers. 

Thou needst not lx: ashamed to show 
Thy satin threaded flowers. 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 

That cannot feel how fair. 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 

Tliy tender blossoms are ' 

How delicate thy gauzy fnll 1 
How nch thy branchy stem ' 

How soft thy voice when woods are still. 

And thou sing’st hymns to them , 

Willie silent showers are falling slow , 

And ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 

Lone whispering tlirough the bush ' 

The primrose to the grave is gone , 

The haw thorn flower is dead , 

The violet by the mossed gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head , 

But thou, ivild bramble ' back dost bnng. 

In all their beauteous pow er, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair sprmg 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour 
Scorned bramble of the brake ’ once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy. 

To gad with thee the woodlands o’er, 

In freedom and in joy 

The Excursion. 

Bone weary, many childed, trouble tned ' 

Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul 1 
Mother of nine that hie and two that died! 

This day dnnk health from nature’s mountain bowl , 

Nay, why lament the doom which mocks control? 

The buned are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry thy tears, and see the nver roll 

O’er rocks that croivned y on time dark heights of yore. 

Now , tyrant like, dethroned, to cnish the weak no more 

Tlje young are with us yet, and we with them 
Oh, thank the Lord for nil He gives or takes' — 

The withered bud, the living flower, or gem ' 

And He will bless us when the world forsakes I 


Lo I where thy fisher bom, abstracted, takes. 

With Ins fixed eyes, the trout he cannot see I 
Lo I starting from his earnest dream, he wakes ! 

While our glad Tnnn^, with raised foot and knee. 

Bears down at Noe’s side the bloom bowed hawthorn tree. 

f 0 

Dear children I whch the flowers are full of bees , 

When sun touched blossoms shed their fragrant snow , 
When song speaks like a spint, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow , 

MTien, clear ns music, nil and nver flow, 

AVilh trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 
By that bnglit pencil w hicli good spirits know 
Alike in earth and heaven— ’tis sweet, once more, > 
Above the sky tinged lulls to sec the storm bird soar 

’Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blithe tniants in the bnglit and breeze blessed day. 

Far from the town — where sloop the sons of care 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn gray. 

And dry as dust, and dead alive are they — 

Of all self buned things the most unblessed 
O Mom ' to them no blissful tnbute pay 1 
O Night’s long courted slumbers! bnng no rest 
To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best ! 

God ! would they handcuff thee? and, if they could, 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field , and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music wath the willing rose 
For love sweet odours, where the woodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the nch sky 1 Their gods arc bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind sliipw reck , and they^hatf tlic stream 
That leaves them still behind, and mocks Iheir change- 
less dream 

They know ye not, ye flowers that welcome me, 

Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long I 
They never saw ye — never may they see 
Your dewy beauty , when the throstle’s song 
riovvcth like starlight, gentle, calm, and strong ' 

Still, Avance, starve their souls 1 still, lowest Pnde, 
Make them the meanest of the basest throng I 
And may they never, on the green hill’s side. 

Embrace a chosen flow er, and lov e it as a bride ' 

Blue Eycbnght ! lovebest flower of all that grow 
In flower loved England ! Flow er, whose hedge side gaze 
Is like an infant’s 1 AVhat heart doth not know 
Tliee, clustered smiler of the bank < where plays 
The sunbeam vnth the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling nil, companion of the road 
Wniich the lone bard most loveth, in the days 
When hope and love are young? Oh, come abroad. 
Blue Eyebnght 1 and this nil shall woo thee with an ode. 

Awake, blue Eyebnght, wlule the singing wave 
Its cold, bnght, beauteous, soothmg tnbute drops 
From many a gray rock’s foot and dnpping cave , 

While yonder, lo, the starting stone chat hops ! 

MTiile here the cottar’s cow its sweet food crops , 

M’hilc black faced ewes and lambs are bleating there , 
And, bursting tlirough the bners, the wild ass stops — 
Kicks at the strangers — then turns round to stare — 

Then lowers his large red ears and shakes his long dark 
hair 
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' Native Genius 

0 faithful ]o%e, by poverty embraced 1 
Thy heart is fire amid a vmtry waste , 

Thy joys arc roses born on Hccla’s brow , 

Thy home is Eden warm amid the snow , 

And she, thy male, vhen coldest blows the storm, 

Clings then most fondly to thj guardian form , 

E’en ns th) taper gives Intensest light, 

When o’er thy bowed roof darkest falls the night 
Oh, if thou e’er hast wronged her, if thou e’er 
From those mild eyes hast caused one bitter tear 
To flow unseen, repent, and sm no more 1 
For richest gems, compared with her, are poor. 

Gold, weighed against her heart, is light — is vile , 

And when thou sufferest, who shall see her smile ? 
Sighing, ye wake, and sighing, sink to sleep, 

And seldom smile, w ithout fresh caitse to weep 
(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dashed o’er. 
Another comes, to wet it as before) , 

Yet while in gloom your freezing day declines, 

How fair the w'lnlry sunbeam when it shines ’ 

Your foliage, at here no summer leaf is seen. 

Sweetly embroiders earth’s arhite acil with green , 
lAnd your broad branches, proud of storm tried strength, 
Stretch to the wands in sport their stalwart length. 

And calmly wave, beneath the darkest hour. 

The ICC bom fniit, the frost defying flower 
Let luxury, sickening in profusion’s chair. 

Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 

And, while he feeds him, blush and tremble too 1 
But lote and labour, blush not, fear not you ! 

Your children— splinters from the mountain's side — 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide 
Parent of lalour^ cast away thy fear 1 
Mother of mcfi, be proud wathout a tear ' 

While round your hearth the woe nursed iirtucs move. 
And all that manliness can ask of love , 
kemember Hogarth, and abjure despair , 

Remember Arkwright and the peasant Clare 
Bums, o’er the plough, sung sweet Ins wood notes wild. 
And ncliest Shakespeare wns a poor man’s child 
Sire, green in age, mild, patient, toil inured, 

Endure thine c\ ils as thou hast endured 
Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoice ' 

Hear hope’s sweet accents m a grandchild s voice I 
Sec freedom’s bulwarks m thy sons arise. 

And Hampden, Russell, Sidney, in their eyes ' 

And should some new Napoleon’s curse subdue 
All hearths but thine, let him behold them too. 

And timely shun a deadlier Waterloo 
Northumbrian vales 1 ye saw in silent pndc. 

The pensive brow of lowly Akensidc, 

When, poor, yet learned, he wandered young and free. 

And fdt w ilhm the strong divanity 

Scenes of his youth, where first he wooed the Nine, 

His spint still IS wath you, vales ofTyaie! 

As when he breathed, your blue belled pallis along. 

The soul of Plato into Bntish song 
Bom in a lowly hut an infant slept. 

Dreamful m sleep, and sleeping, smiled or wept 
Silent the y oiith — the man was grav c and shy 
His parents loved to watcli his wondenng eye 
And lot he waved a prophet's hand, and gave, 

Y here the winds soar, a path wav to the wave I 
h rom hill to lull bade air hung nv ers stnde. 

And flow through mountams wath a conqueror’s pnde 


O’er grazing herds, lo 1 ships suspended sail. 

And Brindley’s praise hath wings m every gale ' 

The worm came up to dnnk the welcome shower. 
The redbreast quaffed the raindrop in the bower , 

The flaskcnug duck through freshened lilies swam , 
The bright roach took the fly bdow the dam , 

Ramped the glad colt, and cropped the pensile spray , 
No more in dust uprose the sultry vvay , 

The lark was in the cloud , the woodbine hung 
More sweetly o’er the chaflinch while he sung , 

And the wild rose, from every dnpping bush. 

Beheld on silvery Sheaf the mirrored blush , 

When calmly seated on his panniercd ass. 

Where travellers hear the steel hisa as they pass, 

A milk boy, sheltering from the transient storm, 
Chalked on the grinder’s w all an infant’s form , 

Young Chantrey smiled , no critic praiscrl or blamed , 
And golden Promise smiled, and thus exclaimed 
‘ Go, child of genius I ncli be thine increase , 

Go — be the Phidias of the second Greece ' ’ 

Song from ‘ Com-Iaw Rhymea ’ 

Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone ' 

Why did they tax liis bread? 

God’s will he done 1 
Mother has sold her bed , 

Better lo die than wed ' 

Wlicre shall she lay her head ? 

Home w e hav e none ' 

Father clamm’d Ilince a week, 

God’s will he done ’ 

Long for work did he seek, 

W^ork he found none 
Tears on Ins liollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak 
Wiv did his master break ? 

God s will be done ' 

Doctor said air was best. 

Food vve had none , 

Father, with panting breast. 

Groan’d lo lie gone 
Now he 15 w nil the blest — 

Mother says death is best 1 
Y c have no place of rest — 

Yes, ye have one 1 

There are iwo poor Lives of Elliott, one by his son in law, John 
"Watkins (1850) and another by 'January Scarlc (George S. 
Phillips 1850) Sec Carlyles essay for the Edtnhtr^h of July 
1831, and Guest s Httfoiy ff Rotherham (1879) 

Jolin Clare, the peasant poet, was bom at 
Hclpstonc near Peterborough, ijth July 1793, 
Ins father was a helpless cripple and n pauper 
John got some education by his own extra work 
as 1 plough boy , from the labour of eight w ccks 
he generally acquired as many pence as paid for 
a mo'nth's schooling At thirteen he fell in with 
Thomson’s Seasotts, and hoarded up a shilling to 
purchase a copy , at day break on a spnng morn- 
ing he walked to Stamford — six or seven miles 
off— to m.akc the purchase, and had to wait till 
the shops were opened. Reluming to his native 
vallagc with the precious purchase, as he walked 
through the green glades of Burghlev Pari he 
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composed his first piece of poetry, the Morning 
Walkj and this was soon followed by the IZvening 
Walk and other \ crscs A benevolent exciseman 
taught writing and arithmetic to the joung poet, 
who continued his obscure but ardent de\ otion to 
his rural muse In 1817, while working at Bndgc 
Casterton in Rutland, he resolved to risk publish- 
ing a ^olume By hard worling da> and night 
he sated a pound to print a prospectus, and a 
CoUeciton of Original Trtjks was announced to 
subsenbers, the price not to exceed 3s 6d ‘I 
distributed my papers,’ he sajs, ‘but as I could 
get at no way of pushing them into higher circles 
than those with whom I was acquainted, they 
consequently passed off as quietly as if they had 
been still in my possession, unpnnted and unseen ’ 
Seten subscribers in all proposed But one of 
the prospectuses led to an acquaintance with 
Edward Drury, a bookseller in Stamford, and 
through his mediation the poems were published 
at London by Taylor and Hessey, who purchased 
them from Clare for f20 The \olume was brought 
out in January 1820 as Poems descriptive of Rural 
Life and 'scenery, by John Clare, a Aorthainpton- 
shite Pt.asant The attention of the public was 
instantly awakened, magazines and renews were 
unanimous in his favour, and soon he was in posses 
Sion of a little fortune Earl Fitzwilliam sent ^100 
to his publishers, which, with the like sum advanced 
by them, was laid out in the purchase of stoci , 
the Marquis of Exeter allowed him an annuity of 
fifteen guineas for life , Earl Spicnccr a further 
annuity of ;^io, and various other contnbutions 
were received, so that the poet had a permanent 
yearly allowance of ^45 He married his ‘Patty 
of the Vale,’ daughter of a neighlrounng farmer , 
and in his native cottage at Hclpstone, with his 
aged and infirm parents and his young v ife by 
his side — all proud of his now successful genius 
— he basked in the sunshine of poetical felicity 
His second venture. The Village Minstrel and other 
Poems (2 vols 1821), raised his reputation The 
first piece, in the Spenserian stanza, desenbes the 
scenes, sports, and feelings of rural life — the author 
himself sitting for the portrait of Lubin, the humble 
rustic who ‘hummed his lowly dreams far m the 
shade where poverty retires’ Qare contnbuted 
short pieces to the annuals and other periodicals 
more careful and polished in diction , but the poet’s 
prospenty was, alas ' soon ov er His discretion was 
not equal to his fortitude he speculated in farm 
ing, wasted his little hoard, and amidst accumu- 
lating difficulties sank into nervous despondency 
and despair For four years he was an inmate of 
Dr Allen’s pnvate asylum m Epping Forest, whence 
he escaped only to be taken to the Northampton 
lunatic asylum, ^nd there he dragged on a miser- 
able cxistencqfbf twenty yeqrs — unvisited by wife, 
child, or fneifd, it is said— till May 1S64 

Poor jClare’s muse was the true offspring of 
English country life. He was a ifaithful painter 
of country scenes and occupatiorA and he noted 


every light and shade of Ins brooks, meadows, 
and green lanes His imagery', drawn straight 
from nature, is vaned and onginal , there is often 
a fine delicacy in his pieces , and not seldom he 
lights on really happy thoughts 

What Is Life? 

And v-hat is Life ? An hour glass on the run, 

A mest retreating from the morning sun, 

A busy, bustling, slill repeated dream 

Its length ? A minute’s pause, a moment’s thought. 
And Happiness? A bubble on the stream. 

That in the act of seuing shnnks to nought 

And what is Hope’ Tlic puffing gale of mom, 
fhat robs cacli flow erct of its gem — and dies , 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment’s thorn. 

Which stings more keenlv through the thin disguise. 

And what is Death? Is still the cause unfound? 

That darl mysterious name of homd sound ? 

A long and lingering sleep the weary crave. 

And Peace ? W here can its happiness abound ? 
Nowhere at all, save heaven and the grave. 

Then v hat is I ife? When stopped of its disguise, 

A thing 10 be desired it cannot f>c , 

Since everything that meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufFicicnt of its vanity 
’Tis but a trial all must undergo, 

To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 
That happiness vain man ’s denied to know. 

Until he s called to claim it in the skies. 

Summer Momingr 
’Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze. 

Or list the giggling of the brook , 

Or, stretched liencath the shade of trees, 

Peruse and lausc on nature’s bool , 

When nature every sweet prepares 
To entertain our wished delay — 

The images which morning wears, 

The wal ening charms of early day ' 

Now let me tread the meadow paths, 

Where glittering dew the ground illumes. 

As spnnkled o'er the withering swaths, 

Their moisture shnnks in sweet perfumes. 

And hear the beetle sound his horn, 

And hear the skylark whisfbng nigh. 

Sprung from his bed of tufted com, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky 

First sunbeam, calling night away 
To see how sweet thy summons seems. 

Split by the willow’s wavy gray. 

And sw eetly danang on the streams. 

How fine the spider’s web is spun. 

Unnoticed to vulgar eyes , 

Its silk thread glittenng m the sun 
Art’s bungling vanity defies 

Roaming while the dewv fields 
’N'eath their morning burden lean. 

While Its crop my searches shields, 

Sweet I scent the blossomed bean. 
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Making oft remarking stops , 

Watching Uny nameless things 
Climb the grass’s spiry tops 
Ere they try their gauzy wings. 

So emerging into light, 

From the ignorant and vain 
Fearful genius takes her flight, 

Skimnung o’er the lowly plain 

From ‘The Woodman.’ 

Far o’er the dreary fields the ivoodhnd lies, 

Rough IS the journey which he daily goes , 

The woolly clouds, that hang the frowimg slues. 
Keep winnowing down their dnfling sleet and snows, 
And thro’ his doublet keen the north m md blows , 
While hard as iron the cemented ground. 

And smooth ns glass the gljhbed pool is froze , 

His nailed boots v ith clenching tread rebound. 

And dithenng echo starts, and mocks the clamping sound 

The Primrose 

Welcome, pale primrose ' starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
’Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green , 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground ' 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pnde 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side 1 
And where thy fairy flowers m groups are found, 
'The schoolboy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight 
While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight , 

O’etjoyed to see the flow ers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spnng 

The Thrush's Nest. 

Within a tliick and spreading haw thorn bush 
That overhung a molehill, large and round, 

I heard from mom to mom a merry thmsh 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy — and oft an umntruding guest, 

I watched her secret tods from day to day , 

How tme she warped the moss to form her nest, 

And modelled it within with w ood and clay 
And by and- 1 ^, like heath bells gilt with dew. 

There lay her shining e^s as bright as flow ers. 

Ink spotted over, shells of green and blue 
And there I witnessed, in the summer hours, 

A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly. 

Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky 

Dawnings of Genius 
In those low paths which poverty surrounds. 

The rough rade ploughman, off his fallow grounds — 
That necessary tool of wealth and pnde — 

■Wilde moiled and sweating, by some pasture's side. 
Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
ITic opening beauties of a daisy’s face , 

Oft will he witness, with adminng eyes, 

The brook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles nse , 

And often bent, as o’er some magic spell. 

He ’ll pause and pick his shaped stone and shell 
Raptures the w liilc his inward pow ers inflame, 

And jojs delight him which he cannot name , 


Ideas picture pleasing views to mind. 

For which his language can no utterance find , 
Increasing beauties, freshening on his sight. 

Unfold new charms, and witness more delight , 

So while the present please, the past decay. 

And m each other, losing, melt away 
Thus pausing wild on all he saunters bv, 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not why , 

And hums and mutters o’er his jojs in vain, 

And dwells on somethmg which he can’t explain 
The bursts of thought wutli w hich his soul ’s perplexed 
Are bred one moment, and are gone the next , 

Yet still the heart will kindling sparks retain. 

And thoughts will nse, and Fancy stnve again 
So have I marked the dying ember’s light, 

When on the hearth it fainted from my sight, 

With glimmering glow oft redden up again, 

And spiarks crack bnghtening into life m vain , 

Still lingering out its kindling hope to rise. 

Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the fluttering heart. 
Its painful pleasing feelings to impart , 

Till by successless sallies weaned quite. 

The memory fads, and Fancy takes her flight 
The wick, confined within its socket, dies. 

Borne down and smothered in a thousand sighs 

Clare s Life has been written by Fredcnclc Martin (1865) and 
J L. Cherry (1873). H15 books were booght from bis widow and 
iiltimately presented to the Northampton Museum Mr Norman 
Gale edited a selection from his poems in 1902 

George Barley (1795-1846), poet and mathe- 
matician, was bom in Dublin, and educated there 
at Trinity College Against the wishes of his 
family he took to literature, and launched himself 
on London, where in 1822 he published The 
Errors of Ecstasie, a blank-verse dialogue between 
a mystic and a muse. He became one of the 
able band of writers for the Lotuion Magasme, 
started in 1820 — ‘the only clever hand among 
them,’ wrote Charles Lamb in J825 — and in its 
pages, under the pseudonym of John Lacj, his 
papers on the English dramatists appeared The 
same magazine published his best story, Lilian 
of the Vale, which contains the well-known song, 

‘ I 've been roaming ’ Some other tales w ere m 
eluded m the volume of Labours of Itileness, issued 
under the pseudonjan of Guy Perceval in 1826 
In 1827 appeared Sylvia, or the May Queen, 
mentioned by Lamb in one of his letters as a 
‘very poetical poem’ Darley afterwards joined 
the staff of the Aihenceum, where he showed 
himself a severe and captious cntic, notablj in 
a savage onslaught on Talfourd’s Ion Always 
shy and recluse m his habits, he was finally a 
victim of melancholy and nervous depression 
His poems Nepenthe and The Lavwiergeyer \\^r& 
circulated privately, and his latter years saw the 
publication of two dramas, Thomas d Bccket (1840) 
and Ethelstan (1841) Darley was a man of very 
vnnous accomplishment — a respectable wnter on 
mathematics as well as a keen and erudite cntic, 
and, wathm a certain range, a true poet A pro- 
found student of the older English literature, he 
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edited Beaumont and Pletcher’s plays in 1840 , 
and so greatly was his style influenced by seven- 
teenth-century models that F T Palgravc in- 
serted in the Golden Treasury his beautiful 
lines beginning, ‘ It is not Beauty I demand,’ as 
the work of an anonymous vTiter of that age. 
His Nepenthe was edited by R A. Strcatficld in 
1897 

The lioveliness of liove 
It IS not Beauty I demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon’s despair. 

Nor the snou’s daughter, a nhite hand, 

Nor mermaid’s yellow pnde of hair 

Tell me not of your starry eyes. 

Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed — 

A bloomy pair of rermeil cheeks 
Like Helie’s m her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a wooing flowers. 

These are but gauds nay, what are bps ? 

Coral beneath the ocean stream, 

YTiose blank when your adienturer slips 
Full oft he penshelh on them 

And what are cheeks but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood? 

Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft, 

Do Greece or Ilium any good ? 

Eyes can with baleful ardour bum , 

Poison can breath, that erst perfumed , 

There ’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed 

For crystal brows there ’s nought wathin , 

They are but empty cells for pride , 

He who the Syren’s hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give me, instead of Beauty’s bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind 
Which intb temptation I would trust. 

Yet ncier link’d wath error find, — 

One in who^e gentle bosom I 
Could jx)ur my secret heart of woes. 

Like the care burthen’d honey fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose, — 

My earthly Comforter ' whose love 

So mdefeasible might be 

That, when my spint wonn'd aboie. 

Hers could not stay, for sympathy 

Antiquity 

Antiquity, thou Titan bom I 
That rear’st thee, in stupendous scorn 
At all succession, from thy bed 
On pnme earth’s firm foundation spread. 

And look’st wath dim but settled eye 
O’er thy deep lap, within whose span 
Layer upon layer sepulchred he 
YTioIc generations of frail man ' 


Tliat steady glare not fierce simoom. 

Blasting with his hot pinion blinds. 

Nor floods of dust thy corse entomb. 

Heaped o’er thee by the sexton winds ' 

Nor temple, tower, nor ponderous town 
Built on thy graic can keep thee down , 

But still thou rcar’st thee in thy scorn. 

Antiquity, thou Titan bom. 

To crush our souls wath that dim frow n ' 

(From heietstke ) 

A Mystlo’e Monologue 
MTiy then, when all is still, wait thou not rest. 

My soul, and dnnk tli' oblhaon of the scene’ 

Is’i not the type of man’s eternal state? 

The symbol of futmati — that safe retreat, 

Wiich pitiful Mercy gave for all our woes? 

Why then not taste antieipatiic joy ? 

Joy ' — joy 1 — what joy ? Is joy, defect of woe. 

Such as vacuity of sense affords? 

What joy — if sleep indeed be temporal death. 

Its symbol and its type ? Sleep is not joy ' 

’IIs impercipicnt 1 Certainly Nor woe I 

What IS It, then ? Mental annihilation 

And death, its antitype, is nothing more 

Annihilation 1— dark ' — and everlasting ' 

WTiv, this VI ere well ! I could exchange for this 
O ' how I long to throw this passion off ' — 

And what so prompt ? so near ? Tlic pilfering breeze, 
That robs the scented valley of its sweets 
And ravashes the poor, defenceless flowers. 

Wing’d by vellcity, can scarce o’ersweep 
A few poor measures of the earth, in th’ hour 
’Tis swaft’st , wlule I — by a little, little step. 

And shrewd addition of the coffin sheet. 

To keep me from the shivering touch of earth. 

Can pass — from world to world ' This is most well 

To stand — thus pinion’d, on the outside brink 
Of the fool’s horror, the dull cave of death. 

That hides away the fleering he,av ns — the gaze 
Of pitiless hearted piticrs , — to stand — 

Loaden wath weighty gnefs and sallow cares, 

Press’d by misfortunes innate and acquired. 

And ere youth’s rose hath summer’d on its stalk. 

Turn’d to a wretched w ecd, wither’d and pale. 

Stung by a venomous blast that bites my core. 

Sickness — which binds me wath an aching crown. 
Encircling with its drowsy weight my head , 

Last, Poverty, upon a canaon steed. 

Cheering his bleak dogs, Hunger and Nakedness, 

With slaughter red mouths, and sharp, remorseless fangs. 
To tear my flesh, to stnp my houseless form. 

Lap my cold blood, and hunt me to mv grave — 

To stand, I say — this world upon my back. 

Galling my un adantic shoulders , these fell dogs 
Close at my heels pursuing — and the next 
Small fluxion of the longitude of time. 

My burthen hurl’d, back to th’ injunous skies. 

My gnm tormentors baffled in the teeth. 

To rest in senseless quiet, joyless case. 

In the short compass that a corpse can measure. 

Laid stretch’d upon th’ eternal bed of silence, 

Pent up m futde boards or chok’d with clay 
Excellent I Ha ' ha I ha 1 ha ' 

I’Udo’tl I’Udo’tl 
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^Why, what a fool was I 

To whme, and w eep, and play with tnbulation, 

When th' cure lies m a phial or a pill I 
Now, now, ye hideous band, je coward crew, 

That bend jour horrors on a wretch like me, 

Where’s your dominion now? your terrors where? 

Dow n wnth that sceptre, thou tjrannic fool, 

That swaj-s it o’er mj health I Stand back — stand back. 
Yellow eyed Melancholy and black Despair, 

The gulf IS at jour foot ' And thou, thin Poverty, 

Charm off thy dogs, and pull thy courser’s neck 
Down to his knee I Insatiate ! w hat ? wait follow me 
Prom jon dread cliff that breaks the midway air 
Into jon gorge ? Perdition gapes beneath, 

And stretches wider its immoderate jaws 
For thee and these. 

Ha ' ha ! ha ! ha I 

Ha\e I appall’d thee, fiend ? 

DaPst thou not follow me ? 

'Tis well ! Begone I 

There IS jonr cease There my redemption lies 
I’ll leap ’t 1 though sooty hell should gnn beneath. 

Or thunder roll above, to shake the Merej scat ! 

Ha 1 what a chain was there I Hell — ^Tliunder — God 1 — 
Yes, God I God I The calailating atlieist 
Who reckons on the sleeping bolts of Heav 'n. 

Under the tremor of whose cloudy bed 
Minor impiety doth w alk nnblasted. 

Whispers ‘There is no God’ — and trembles 
There is a God 1 This tnith, the gilded hcav’ns, 

Where numberless iromensurable bodies roll. 

Systems on svstems, iiniv erse on universe, 

Each comprehending an ubiquity. 

And all, swung round the centre of infinity 

Bj the dread impulse of Omnipotence 

Omnipotence declare 1 This truth, dumb Earth 
Speaks out ! and Ocean, o’er its unduLant flood, 

O’er roanng eddies swallowing the mad billows. 

And hollow rocks beaten with resonant echoes, 

This troth — borne on the plural voice o’ the waves — 
hlountain back’d Ocean, heaving to the shout. 

Prolongs in doubling thunders round its vasty shores. 

(From TIu Errcn of Ecstaste ) 

Thomas Lovell Bcddocs was bom at Chf 
ton, 20th July 1803, the eldest son of a well-knowrn 
physician, by a sister of Maria Edgeworth F rom 
Bath grammar school he passed in 1817 to the 
Charterhouse, and thence m 1820 to Pembroke 
College, Oxford In 1821 he published The Impro- 
wrnfciir, which he afterwairds sedulously suppressed, 
and in 1822 The Bnde^ Tragedy, which attracted 
some notice, and gained him Brj-an Waller Procter’s 
friendship In 1825 he went to Gottingen to study 
medicine, and thenceforth led a strange wander- 
ing life, as doctor and democrat, in Germany and 
SwntzerHnd, with only three visits to England At 
Basel, eight months before, he had tried to bleed 
himself to death, and had in consequence lost a leg, 
when on 26th January 1849 he poisoned himself 
with curan — Mr Gosse first revealed the story 
From 1825 Beddoes was engaged at intervals m 
the composition of a drama, DeatUs Jest-book, 
which, with poems and a Memoir by his fnend 


T F Kelsall, appeared in two posdiumous volumes 
(1850-51) His dramas exliibit no power of 
charactensabon, no abilitj’ m the conduct of a 
plot, but the fullness of thought and image, the 
tone of music, and the depth of colour are mar- 
vellous ‘Th6 power of the man,’ said Browning, 
‘ IS immense and irresistible.’ His lyncs, ‘ If thou 
wdt ease thine heart ’ and ' If there were dreams 
to sell,’ are amongst his triumphs 

Wolfram’s Dirge 
If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then sleep, dear, sleep , 

And not a sorrow 

Hang any tear on jour ej clashes , 

Lie still and deep. 

Sad soul, until the sea wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to morrow. 

In eastern sky 

But w lit thou cure thme heart 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then die, dear, die , 

’Tis deeper, sw eeter, 

Tlian on a rose bank to he dreaming 
With folded eye , 

And there alone, amid the beammg 
Of Love’s stars, tliou ’It meet her 
In eastern sky 

Dream-Pedlary 
If there were dreams to sell. 

What would jou buv ? 

Some cost a passing hell , 

Some a light sigh. 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose leaf dow n 
If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the cner ning the bell, 

What w ould you buy ? 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bovvers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Unul I die 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down 
Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I hnj 

But there were dreams to sell 
111 didst thou buy , 

Life is a dream, they tell, i 

Waking, to die 
Dreaming a dream to pure, 

Is wishing ghosts to rise , 

And, if I had the spell 
To call the buried well, 

IVhich one w ould I ? 

If there are ghosts to raise, 

What shall I call. 

Out of hell’s mnrkj haze, 

Heaven’s blue pall? 
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Raise mj loved long lost boj 
To lead me lo his joy — 

There are no ghosts to raise , 

Ont of death lead no ways , 

Vain 13 the call 

Know st thou not ghosts to sue ? 

No love thou hast 
Else he, as I wall do, 

And breathe thy last 
So out of Life’s fresh crovvTi 
Fall like a rose leaf down 
Thus are the ghosts to u 00 , 

Thus are all dreams made true, 

Ever to last I 

Dirge 

No tears, no sighings, no despair, 

No trembling dewy smile of care, 

No mourning weeds, 

Nought that discloses 
A heart that bleeds , 

But looks contented I will bear, 

And o’er my cheeks strew ro>cs 
Unto the world I mnv not weep. 

But save my sorrow all, and keep 
A secret heart, sweet soul, for thee. 

As the great earth and swelling sea — 

* * ♦ 

A Crocodile 

Ha'd by the lilied Rile I saw 
A duskish nver-dragon stretched along. 

The brown habergeon of his limbs enamelled 
With sanguine almandines and rainy pearl 
And on his back there lay a y oung one sleeping. 

No bigger than a mouse , with eyes like beads. 

And a small fragment of its speckled egg 
Remaining on its harmless, pulpy snout , 

A thing to laugh at, as it gaped to catch 
The baulking, merry flies. In the iron jaws 
Of the great devil beast, like a pale soul 
Fluttering in rocky hell, hghtsomely flew 
A snow y troculus, wuth roseate beak 
Teanng the hairy leeches from his ihroaL 

'Bona de Mortaiis ’ 

-Ay> 'good man,’ ‘kind father,’ ‘best of friends’ — 
These are the w ords that grow, like grass and nettles. 
Out of dead men, and speckled hatreds hide, 

Like toads, among them 

Mr Gosse edited Beddoev s Poems in 1B90, and his Letters in 1894. 

Robert Montsomery (1807-55) was even m 
his owTi time generally know-n as ‘ Satan Mont- 
gomery,’ not from any reflection on his character 
— for he was a much -respected and beloved 
clergyman, nor from any presumed affinity with 
the Satanic school — since he stood at the literary 
and theological antipodes , but from the ill omened 
name of his most famous poem, and an amiable 
desire to distinguish him from the even more 
universally respected James Montgomery' ‘Satan’ 
had indeed no hereditary' nght to the name of 
Montgomery, having been unfortunate in the cir- 
cumstances of his birth The natural son of a 


clown in the Bath theatre and of a local school- 
mistress, he was originally called by his father’s 
name of Gomery till he himself thought well to 
expand it, for the greater dignity, into the more 
anstocratic Montgomery, after having begun at 
a Bath school to distinguish himself by verses 
that brought him local credit At seventeen he 
founded a short-liv ed w cekly paper , at tw enty he 
published The Stage-Coach, a poem, and The Age 
Reviewed, a satire on his own times Next came 
The Omnipresence of the Deity (1828), which inside 
a year ran through eight editions A volume con- 
taining A Vntversal Player, Death, A Vision of 
Heaven, and A Vision of Hell wtis treated by 
Bowles, Crabbe, and Southey as the work of a 
poet of promise. The Piifftad was accepted as 
smart satire , the publication of Satan, or Intellect 
without God (1830), was the crisis of his fortunes 
The thesis was highly approved by pious people, 
and the poem ran rapidly through sev cral editions 
Then arose Macaulay in the might of his wrath, 
and volunteered to the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review to do the best satire could accomplish 
towards annihilating ‘a wretched poetaster of 
the name of Montgomery, who has wntten some 
volumes of detestable verses on religious sub 
jects,’ which had had an immense sale through 
puffing and what we would now call logrolling 
The review undertaken in this spint (Apnl 1830) 
hardly attempted an ‘appreciation’ of the work, 
It is remarkable neither for insight nor fair-play 
But as a charactcnstic speamen of a scathing 
exposure of actual dements, Macaulay'’s skilful 
and bnlliint and effective piece of destructive 
cnticism has become an English classic , and as 
surely as many of the minor poets of Pope’s time 
are remembered only as they appear in his pillory, 
so certainly is Robert Montgomery known to new 
generations by Macaulay’s representation of him 
But It did not at once kill Montgomery’s popu 
lanty The Omnipresence of tlu Deity reached 
a twenty- eighth edition before the jniddle of 
the century, and selections from his works were 
repeatedly reissued 

In the year of the denunciatory review Mont- 
gomery went up to Lincoln College and became 
duly hall marked BA (1833) and M A of Oxford 
His ordination (1835) and probation as curate were 
follovved by a call to an Episcopal chapel in 
Glasgow (1836) , from 1843 till his death he served 
a chapel in St Pancras parish He was a popular 
preacher, and devoted himself mainly to pastoral 
and philanthropic work, the only nameworthy 
poems after Oxford (1831) being The Messiah 
(1832) and Woman, the Angel of Life, and other 
Poems (:833) 

Montgomeryi’s Devil is unlike Luther’s, Milton’s, 
Fielding’s, Goethe’s, HaufPs, Mane Corelli’s, in 
many things, and amongst others in that the whole 
poem of over iiv c thousand lines is one continuous 
monologue by Satan himself — continuous save for 
the formal division into three books And the 
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sentiments, so far from being like what one might 
expect from the Prince of Darkness, arc for the 
most part eminently orthy of a sound Chnstian 
divine , nine-tenths of the opinions put into Satan’s 
mouth are doubtless those actually chenshed by 
Montgomery m his own proper character In the 
first book Satan takes a hasty survey of the m 
habited w orld, from China, Babylonia, and Egypt 
to America, making a few suitable remarks on 
each country, partlv desenptu c, partly critical In 
Spain tlic Inquisition is commented on unfavour- 
ably, in France the excesses of the Revolution, in 
the United States <slavery Only very rarely the 
Fallen Angel recalls the fact that he had seen 
belter days He somewhat more frequently hints, 
as m the second book, that he now finds his 
account in vice and enme , yet in discussing 
ambition, pnde, envy', avaiice, Selfishness, venge- 
ance, hypoensy, and their evil consequences, he 
says very much what every' good man with a 
turn for blank verse might say The third book 
deals more specifically with the seamy side 
of English civilisation, progress, commerce, and 
society — with luxury, selfishness, the trampling 
dow n of the poor by those in haste to be rich, the 
vice of the Court, the shallowness and falseness 
of social circles, and ‘the dark mysteries of life 
and only now and again comes a hint that this 
state, of things is more favourable for the schemes 
of hell than the maintenance in England of a 
‘paradisal’ purity A sketch of the Ci cation, 
the fall of man, and the scheme of redemption is 
given incidentally Many of the observations are 
shrewd, the reflections arc often relevant and sen- 
sible, and the criticisms just Occasionally there 
IS eloquence and a certain vigour and fehcitv of 
expression and rhythmical swing There are oc- 
casional passages distantly resembling Thomson’s 
Scasotts, and many much in the key of Pollok’s 
Course of Tune But the plan involves inevitable 
tedium , there is matcnal for many, many’ edifying 
sermons, a good deal that is (or is very like) 
poetry, and not a little bathos, intensified by a 
free use of the ‘poetic diction’ Wordsworth’s 
soul abhorred, and by such locutions as ‘twink- 
Icss stars’ for stars that are not shining, ‘sum- 
less angels ’ for tlic innumerable host, aidless 
(unaided), kindlcss (unkind), v lewless, tombicss, fLa 
There is endless repetition , sunnse and sunset, 
twilight and moonlight, arc desenbod o\ cr and ov cr 
again , and Montgomery nngs the changes on such 
phrases as ‘ darkly wald,’ ‘ fiercely w ild,’ &c In the 
dedication he hopes his song may ‘ not unaw ake a 
gentle sigh ’ Yet there arc many passages that 
explain how Saian passed through many editions 
while the Cotnse of Time was still popular 

Satan’s Vlow of England 

Heaven favour’d land ’ of grandeur, and of gloom, 
or mountain pomp, and mnjcvly ofhdk, 

Tliough other climates boast, in dice supreme 
A beauty and a gcnlkncss aliound , 


Here all that can soft worship claim, or tone 
'The sw cet sobriety of lender thought, 

Is thine the sky of blue intensity, 

Or charm’d by sunshine into picture clouds, 

That make bright landscapes when they blush abroad, — 
The dingle grey, and wooded copse, wath Imt 
And hamlet, nestling in the bosky vale. 

And spires brown peeping o’er the anaent elms, 

And steepled cities, faint and far away, ' 

With all that bird and meadow, brook and gale. 
Impart, — are mingled for admiring eyes 
That love to banquet on tby blissful scene 

Satan describes the Sunset 

But lo 1 the day declines, and to his throne 
Tlic sun is wheeling Wliat a world of pomp 
The heavens put on in homage to his pow er ' 

Romance hath nev er hung a richer sky, — 

Or sea of sunshine, o’er whose aureate deep 
Triumphal barks of beauteous foam career, 

As though the clouds held festival, to had 
Their god of glory to his wesfem Jiome 
And now the earth is mirror’d on the skies ' 

While lakes and valleys, drown’d in dewv light, 

And nch delusions, dazzlingly array’d, 

Form, float, and die in all their phantom joy 
At length the Sun is throned , but from his face 
A flush of beauty o’er Creation flows, 

That bnghtens into rapturous farew ell 1 
Then faints to paleness , for the day hath sunk 
Beneath the waters, dash’d wath ruby dyes, 

And Twahght in her niin like meekness comes , 

The air is fragrant with tlic soul of flowers, 

The breeze comes panting like a child at play, 

Willie birds, day worn, arc couched m leafy bowers. 
And, calm as clouds, tlic sunken billows sleep 
The dimness of a dream o’er Nature steals. 

Yet hallows it , a hush’d enchantment reigns, 

The mountains to a mass of mellowing shade 
Are turn’d, and stand like temples of the night. 

While field and forest, fading into gloom, 

Depart, and nvers whisper sounds of fear — 

A dying pause, as if th’ Almighty moved 
In shadow o’er his works, hath solemnised 
Tile world I — 

An EngUfib National Rejolcine' 

How glonously the festive bells resound ! 

Pealing their gladness tlirough the azure night. 

As though the tnumph of ten thousand hearts 
In full voiced chorus shook the starry air, 

And made it joyous music I Now they swell 
Aloft, in one tempestuous wave of sound, 

Then faintly die, like war notes on the wind, 

Then on again ' with an ecstatic raar, 

Thrilling the empire with a brave delight 

England hath laid her sceptre on the deep, 

And w ith her thunder chased her ocean foes 
Like leav es before the breathing of a blast t 
England hatli rear’d her Iianncrs on the plain 
Of battle. Victory waved them, and the world 
Again shall echo wath her haughty name 
And hence a stormy rapture shakes the isie , 

Hence the loud music of her hollow fanes, 

YTicther in cities cmulously tower’d 
Among the skic-, or in lone hamlets seen, — 
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Still pounng out the Inngunge of the land , 

With all, those pageantnes, and fierj pomps 
That hang and glitter from her window’d piles, 
Emblazed with mottoes, and tnumphal scenes 

Not one to nhom the name of countr) clings 
With spelling fondness but this hour adores 
The old men feel the sunshine of far ) outh 
Returning, fresh ns when the hero glow 'd 
The young, — hp, e>e, and daring heart, are stirr’d , 
Their veiy blood seems nppled with delight. 

So deep the fullness of this warlike joy 
Yea, hollow cheeks of Sadness, and the brows 
Of Povert), and lean faced Want itself, 

Forget their nature m a share of fame ' 

The Other Side 

Hither, thou frantic Bacchanal ' whose voice 
Rings loudest, stand upon the hoof scarr’d heath. 

And saj if Heaven on such a scene can smile 
Here, deep as in thme own exulting land. 

Night reigns, but not witb noon like azure crown'd, 
WTiile starrj sympathies, all gailj bright. 

Look down on gladness but with sullen calm. 

Where Weariness hath toned the w ind, and stars 
Are mournful watchers o’er the trodden dead. 

In tombless has oc w altering on the plain 
Each heart that ’s cold, to other hearts was chain’d, 
YHiose links were out of years of fondness framed, 
Each eye, now darken’d with eclipsing death. 

Once beam’d the sun of happiness and home , 

Each of the dead hath flung a shade o’er life. 
Henceforth to be a feast for agonj 
Mark where the moon her glimm’nng languor throws, 
■What death romance 1 what sisions of the slam 1 — 
One calmly brow’d, as though his natiae trees 
Had waved their beauty o’er his dying head , 

Another marred with agonising lines. 

And dreams of home, yet hng’nng in his face. 

Now go, and sing the splendour of the war 1 
Go, tell the fortress of the bra\e and free, 

How beautiful her patnotic roar 

Of Victory, shouting o er the new made dead. 

Like Madness, avhen she hoots a murderous joy 
So shall a war fame flounsh ever green. 

And laurell’d History be trumpet tongued. 

To fire Ambition w ith a bloody thirst. 

And keep the avorld a slaughter house for man I 

Satan In London 

But hail, thou city giant of the world 1 
Thou that dost scorn a canopy of clouds. 

But in the dimness of eternal smoke 
For ei er rising like an ocean steam. 

Dost mantle thine immensitj, how vast 
And wide thj wonderful array of domes. 

In dusky masses staring at the skies I 
Time was, and dreary solitude was here , 

When night black woods, unvisited by man. 

In howhng conflict wnestled with the wands. 

But now, the storm roU of immingled life 
Is heard, and, like a roanng furnace, fills 
With b\ ing sound the airy reach of miles ' 

Thou more than Rome ! for neier from her heart 
Such umierse awaking spint pour’d 
As emanates from thine The mighty globe 
Is fei er’d by thy name , a thousand years. 


And silence hath not known thee ! What a weight 
Of aw fulness will doomsday from thj scene 
Derive, and when the blasting trumpet smites 
All cities to destruction, who will sink 
Sublime, with such a thunder crash as thou 1 

Mynads of domes, and temples huge, or high. 

And thicklj wedded, like the ancient trees 
That in unviolatcd forests frowai , 

Mjnads of streets, whose mcr w indings flow 
With Mcwless billows of unweary sound , 

Mynads of hearts in full commotion mix’d. 

From mom to noon, from noon to night again, 
Tlirough the wide realm of whirling passion Immc,— 
And there is London, Lngland’s heart and soul 
By the proud flowing of her famous Thames 
She arculates through countless lands and isles 
Her greatness , glonouslj she rules. 

At onee the awe and sceptre of the world 

Satan describes tbe Opera. 

Tile second are a sensual tnjie. 

Convened to hear ronuintic harlofs sing 
On forms to banquet a lasnvious gize. 

While the bnght perfidy of wanton ejes 
Through brain and spirit darts delicious fire. 

Satan sympathises 
In a lone chamber, on a tatter’d couch 
A djing painter lies His brow shows joung 
And noble , lines of beaut) on his face 
Yet linger , in his ej c xjf passion gleams 
A soul, and on his cheek a spirit light 
Is plajing, with that proud subhmit) 

Of thought, that j lelds to death but gives to Time 
A Fame that will avenge his wTongs, and wntc 
Their historj in her canonised roll 
Of martjTS — be it for his epitaph. 

He lived for genius, and for genius died I 
So sad and lone ' — wall’d in bj misciy, 

W'ltb none to smooth Ins couch, or shed the tear 
Tliat softens pain, — uncheer’d, unw ept, unknown. 

And famish’d by the want of man) da>s, — 

Hither, Ambition , wisdom breathes in woe 

Tbe Felon’s Death. 

To die 

A malefactor’s death, — to be the gaze, 

The damned, hideous, and detested gaze 
Of thousands, staring out their hungry e)cs 
To glut their wonder, while on tiptoe placed. 

To see the spirit gasping from his throat. 

And chronicle Ins agony , to live 
A ballad hero, m the creaking rhjanes 
Of vagabonds, and have his felon name 
From lip to lip thus vilely Eandied out. 

For vulgar warning, — O )e sinless days 
Of childhood , O ye honrs of love and homc^ 

And summer dreams, by haunted wood or wald. 

And blessings nightly murmur d from the lip 
Of parents, — glory of remember’d daj's I 

Of Macaulay s famous reviea fully a half concerus dishonest 
reviewers and rcviewinjr in general In the other he seekt rather 
laboriouslv to convict Montgomery of plagiansing from Drydcn 
Pope, Crabbe, Campbell, Sedtt, and Byron , does certainly not 
quote his best passages , and contemptuous!) and somewhat hyper 
cnlicall) dissects his mured metaphor^ and bombastic phrases. 
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Thomas Hajiics Bayl> (1797-1839), author 
of ‘We met — ’twas in a Crowd,’ and hundreds of 
other popular songs, was the son of a wealthy 
Bath lawyer, had eirls and baronets for cousins, 
and, as his biographer expressly says, ‘was nur- 
tured m the lap of luxury'' From Winchester 
he "passed into his father’s office, then spent 
three years at Oxford with a vague mow to 
the Church, but m 1826 mamed a pretty Irish 
wife and became a popular poet Unhappily his 
own fortune and his wife’s were Sunk in un- 
profitable speculations he had to Ine by litera- 
ture, and wrote too much, sometimes manifestly 
against the gram , and spite of his populanty, 
misfortune and ill health dogged his steps m his 
later years ‘I’d be a Butterfly’ was one of his 
first successes , The Aylmets and A Legend of 
Ktllanuy were his pnncipal stones m prose Of 
his thirty-six dramatic pieces, a few may yet be 
read with a little patience, but even Perfection^ 
produced by Madame Vestris, is forgotten — still 
more The Proof of the Pudding and Tom Noddfs 
Seaet -But most people familiar wath collections 
of ‘ Standard English Songs’ carry in their heads 
a small anthology of his lyaics — ‘The Soldier’s 
T ear,’ ‘ She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ ‘ O no, w e 
never mention her,’ ‘We met — ’twas m a Crowd,’ 

‘ Gaily the Troubadour touched his Guitar,’ ‘ Shades 
of Exening, close not o’er us,’ ‘I’m saddest when 
I sing,’ ‘Lilia’s a Lady,’ ‘I’ll hang my Harp on 
a Willow Tree,’ and ‘The Misletoo Bough’ He 
w'as probably the most successful song-wnter of 
tlic age next to Moore— his songs and short poems 
count by hundreds , for some of his songs he com- 
posed the tunes (notably ‘The Troubadour’ and 
‘We met’) But Sir Henry Bishop set about a 
hundred and twenty of them to music, and other 
distinguished and popular composers — Balfe, Sir 
John Stevenson, Callcott, Barnett, J P Knight, 
C E Horn, T Cooke — were glad to associate 
their melodies with his xerse. Some of his 
best were translated into Latin (by Archdeacon 
Wrangham), French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
Yet the bulk of his songs are now unsung and 
unread, and there are well-appointed modem 
hbrancs that ha\e no copy of the poems of one 
whom a contemporary French critic pronounced 
the English Anacreon In many, doubtless, spite 
of unmistakable deftness, metrical ease, and 
spnghtliness, the sentiment was too sentimental, 
the ecstasy' of joy' and gnef a shade conxen 
tional exen xvhen it xvas the expression of a 
real and sincere feeling Of his innumerable 
society xerscs, the titles and subjects show that 
the interest xx-as tnfling, the xvit forced or com- 
monplace— ‘This IS my eldest Daughter, sir,’ 
‘Mx Wife is xery' musical,’ ‘Not at Home,’ 
‘I must come out next Spring, Mamma,’ ‘The 
Black-ball’d Man,’ ‘The Old Bachelor,' and 
the persiflage about rouging, false teeth, elegant 
shoes and corns, the effect of dances and of sea- 
sickness on ladies’ complexions, is a little tire 
120 


some, and at times not quite impeccable on llie 
score of good taste Prayers, elegies, xerses, and 
other like solemnities arc rarely' but oddly mixed 
on the same page xxith jingles about county balls, 
picnics. Lord and Lady Hogsnorton, and other 
frivolities But there is a xein of real and stem 
satire in ‘The Absentee,’ xx'ntten against heartless 
Irish landlords in the time of the Famine 

And oxx n that Erin is loo fair for thee, 

Deserter ' Renegade ' and Absentee ' 

and the pathos, tenderness, sad and senous 
reflection, arc often, but not always, quite genuine, 
spontaneous, and n itural, though seldom able to 
stir other hearts 

Old Age site bent on his Iron-gray SteecL 
Old age sits bent on his iron gray steed 
Youth ndcs erect on his courser black 
And little he thinks, in his reckless speed, 

Old age comes on in the very same track ! 
Though one seems strong ns the forest tree. 

The other infirm and xx anting breath , 

If ever youth bafllcs old age, ’txxill be 
By rushing into the arms of death 

And youth xxill quaff, and youth will feast, 

His lagging foe he 11 still deride , 

Until, when he expects him least, 

Old age and he stand side by side 
He then looks into his toilet glass. 

And sees old age rcflccteil there , 

He cnes, ‘ Alas ' how quicklx pass 
Bnght eyes, and bloom, and raxen hair 1 ' 

Of what Is the Old Man thinking 7 
Of XX hat IS the old man thinking. 

As he leans on his oaken staff’ 

Prom the midday pastime shrinking. 

He shares not the merry laugh 
But the tears of the old man flow , 

As he looks on the young and gay 
And his gray head, -niovnig sloxx , 

Keeps time to the air they play 
The elder around are drinking. 

But not one cup xxill he quaff. 

Oh ' of XX hat IS the old man thinking, 

As he leans on his oaken staff? 

’Tis not xxath a x-mn repining 
That the old man sheds a tear , 

Tis not for Ins strength declining 
He sighs not to linger here 
There ’s a spell in the air they plax , 

And the old man’s eyes arc dim. 

For It calls up a past May dax. 

And the dear friends lost to him 
From the scene licfore him slinnking, 

From the dance and the merry laugh, 

Of their calm rci>ose he is thinl ing i 

As he leans on his oaken staff 

Lord Harry baa written a Novel 
Lord Harry has xxaattcn a Koxel, 

A story of elegant life 
No stuff almut lore m a hoxcl, 

No 'ketch of a commoner s w ife 
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2 s o trash such as pathos and passion, 

Fine feelings, expression, and rnt , 

But all about people of fashion 

Come look at his caps, hon they fit 

Oh 'RadchlTe ' thou once vert the charmer 
Of girls nho sat reading all night , 

Thy heroes n ere stnplings in armour. 

Thy heroines damsels m while 
But past are thy terrible touches. 

Our bps in dension we curl. 

Unless we arc told how a Duchess 
Conaers’d with her cousin the EarL 

We now have each dialogue quite full 
Of titles — ‘ I gi\e you my word. 

My Lady, you ’re looking delightful , ’ 

‘Oh dear ' do you think so, my Lord?’ 

‘You he heard of the Marquis’s marriage. 

The bnde with her jewels new set. 

Four horses, new Iraaelhng carnage. 

And dijc{tni A la fourchitte ' 

Haul Ton finds her pnvacy broken. 

We trace all her tnns and her cuts , 

The small talk that is spoken 
By vorj' great people at routs. 

At Tenby Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
The book from the Innkeeper’s w ifc, 

And reads till she dreams she is one of 
The leaders of elegant life 

Bayl> s workt were edited by lits widow, willi a Memoii (2 rots. 
1844) > and see Andrew Lang s Essnyt ni Little {1891). 

John Ahcrcromblc (1780-1844), after Dr 
Gregory’’s death the chief consulting physician in 
Scotland, secured extraordinary' credit as an author 
by two works on The Intellectual Powers (1830) 
and The Moral Feelings (1833), wthout psycho- 
logical talue or philosophical insight, but sub- 
stantially ‘sound’ and enlitcned by illustrations 
from pathological mental cases The son of one 
of the ministers of Aberdeen, he studied there 
and at Edinburgh, where from 1804 onwards he 
rose to eminence m his profession He wrote 
also books on the pathology of the brain and 
of the stomach, and a tolume of Essays and 
Tracts 

Sir David Brewster (1781-1868), bom at 
Jedburgh, was educated for the Church of Scot- 
land at the Unit ersity of Edinburgh , but his 
nervousness disqualifying him for a clencal career, 
he became editor in 1802 of the Edinburgh Maga 
zine, and in 1808 of the Edinburgh Encyclopcedia 
He was already deep in optics , the kaleidoscope 
was intented by him in 1816, and in 1843 
and 1844 he improved WTieatstone’s cumbrous 
stereoscope by means of refracting lenses One 
of the chief onginators of the British Associa- 
tion (1831), m 1815 he was elected FRS and 
Copley medallist , in 1818 the Rumford medal was 
awarded him for his discotenes on the jrolansa- 
tion of light , in 1832 he was knighted, and 
had a pension conferred upon him , in 1838 he 
was appointed Principal at St Andrews, in 1849 


he was elected a foreign associate of the French 
Institute , and he w-as Principal of Edinburgh 
University from 1859 till the last year of his life 
Among his works were an edition of Legendre’s 
Geometry^ translated by Thomas Carlyle (1822), 
the standard Life of Newton (1828, enlarged' ed. 
1855), letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir 
Waller Scott (1831), Martyrs cf Science (1841), 
More Worlds than £?//<; (1854), and treatises on the 
kaleidoscope and xanous subjects in optics The 
Home Life of Brewster, by his daughter, Mrs Gordon 
(1869, 3rd ed 1881), IS a worthy monument to him 

Bliclincl Faraday (1791-1867) was bom, a 
blacksmith’s son, at Newington Butts near London, 
and at thirteen was apprenticed to a bookbinder 
He began early to make expenments in chemistry 
and electricity, and, attending Sir Humphry' Davy’s 
lectures, took notes which he transmitted to Sir 
Humphry, desiring his assistance to ‘ escape from 
trade and enter into the senacc of science.’ By 
Davy he w-as appointed chemical assistant in the 
Royal Institution in 1813, in 1S27 he succeeded 
to Davy’s chair of Chemistry there , and he was 
made FRS in 1824, DCL in 1832 In 1831 
the first scries of his Experimental Researches in 
Electricity and Physics was read before the Royal 
Society — a work which was continued to 1856 
For many years he gave lectures at the Royal 
Institution, eminently popular from the happy 
simplicity of his style and his successful illustra- 
tions, in spite of the fact that the subjects were 
far from simple or at first sight attractuc. He 
was not merely one of the greatest of discoverers 
m the realm of phvsics, but one of the most suc- 
cessful populanscrs of science, and well deserved 
the pension granted in 1835 He was a simple, 
gentle, cheerful man of genius, a Sandemanian of 
strong religious feeling and unassuming manners. 
Tymdall pronounced Faraday the greatest evpen 
mental philosopher the world has ever seen, and 
classified his pnnapal discovenes under four 
heads — magno electnc induction, the chemical 
phenomena of the current, the magnetisation of 
light (‘which,’ said Tyndall, ‘I should liken to 
the Weisshom among mountains — high, beautiful, 
and alone’), and diamagnetism Other phj'siasts 
credit him with at least a dozen discov encs of the 
first importance m these departments of research 
In Faraday’s opinion, it required twenty vears 
of work to make a man m phvsical saence, the 
previous penod being one of infancy M'hilc 
lectunng before a private soacty on the element 
chlonne, Faraday made a memorable remark 
‘Before leavang this subject I will point out the 
history of this substance, as an answer to those 
who are in the habit of saving to ev cry new fact, 
“What IS Its use?” Dr Franklin says to such, 
“What IS the use of an infant?” The answer 
of the experimentalist is, “Endeavour to make 
It usefuk”’ Among his famous works were his 
lectures on The Non-metallic Elenunts and The 
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Chemical History of a Candle, and the profound 
treatise on The Various Forces ui Nature 

From ' The Chemical History of a Candle ’ 

What 15 all this process going on ivithm us which we 
cannot do without, either day or night, which is so 
provided for by the Author of all things that He has 
arranged that it shall be independent of all mil ? If we 
restrain our respiration, as we can to a certain extent, 
we should destroy ourselies; When we are asleep, the 
organs of respiration, and the parts that are associated 
with them, still go on with their action, so necessary is 
this process of respiration to us, this contact of air with 
the lungs. I must tell jou, in the bnefest possible 
manner, what this process is. We consume food the 
food goes through that strange set of vessels and organs 
Within us, and is brought into vanous parts of the system, 
into the digestue parts espeaally, and altemateU the 
portion which is so changed is earned through our lungs 
by one set of vessels, while the air that we inhale and 
exhale is drawn into and thrown out of the lungs by 
another set of vessels, so that the air and the food come 
close together, separated only by an exceedingly thin 
surface the air can thus act upon the blood by this 
process, producing precisely the same results in hind as 
we have seen in the case of the candle. Tlie candle 
combines with parts of the air, forming carbonic acid, 
and evolves heat, so in the lungs there is this cunous, 
wonderful change taking place The air entering, com 
bines vnth the carbon (not carbon m a free state, but, 
as in this case, placed ready for action at the moment), 
and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out into the 
atmosphere, and thus this singidar result takes place 
we may thus look upon the food as fuel Let me take 
That piece of sugar, which mil serve my purpose. It is 
a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, similar 
to a candle, as containing the same elements, though 
not in the some proportion [The figures were shown in 
a table.] This is indeed a very cunous thing, which 
you can well remember, for the oxygen and hvdrogcn 
are m exactly the proportions which form water, so that 
sugar may be said to be compounded of 72 parts of 
carbon and 99 parts of water, and it is the carbon in 
the sugar that combines vnth the oxygen carried in 
by the air in the process of respiration, so making us 
like candles , producing tlicse actions, w armth, and far 
more wonderful results besides, for the sustenance of 
the system, by a most beautiful and simple process. To 
make this still more sinking, I wall take a little sugar , 
or to hasten the experiment I will use some syrup, which 
contains about three fourtlis of sugar and a little water 
If I put a little oil of vatnol on it, it takes away the 
water, and leaves the carbon in a black mass You see 
how the carbon is coming out, and before long vve shall 
have a sohd mass of charcoal, all of which his come out 
of sugar Sugar, as you know, is food, and here vve 
have absolutely a solid lump of carbon where you would 
not have expected it. And if I make arrangements so 
as to oxidise the carbon of sugar, we shall have a much 
more sinking result. Here is sugar, and 1 have here an 
oxidiser— a quicker one than the atmosphere, and so 
we shall oxidise this fuel by a process different from 
respiration in its form, though not different in its kind 
It IS the combustion of the carlion by the Contact of 
oxygen which the body has supplied to it. If I set this 
into action at once, you will sec combustion produced 


Just what occurs m my lungs — taking in oxygen from 
another source, namely, the atmosphere — takes pLice 
here by a more rapid process 

You will be astonished when I tell you what this 
cunous play of carbon amounts to A candle will bum 
some four, five, six, or seven hours IITiat, then, must 
be the daily amount of carbon going up into the air in 
the way of carbonic acid ' tVhat a quantity of carbon 
must go from each of us in respiration 1 What a vion 
derful change of carbon must take place under these 
circumstances of combustion or respiration I A man in 
twenty four hours converts as much as seven ounces of 
carbon into carbonic acid , a milch cow w ill convert 
seventy ounces, and a horse seventy nine ounces, solely 
bv the act of respiration. That is, the horse m twenty 
four hours bums seventy nine ounces of charcoal, or 
carbon, in his organs of respiration, to supply his natural 
warmth in that time All the warm blooded animals 
get their warmth m this wiy, by the conversion of 
carbon, not in a free state, but in a state of combma 
tion. And what an extraordinary notion this gives us of 
the alterations going on in our atmosphere ' As mucli 
as five million pounds, or 548 Ions, of carbonic acid is 
formed by respiration in London alone m tw enty four 
hours And where does all this go? Up into the air 
If the carbon had been like the lead which I showed 
you, or the iron which, m burning, produces a solid 
substance, what w ould happen ? Combustion could not 
go on. As charcoal bums it becomes a vapour, and 
passes off into the atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, 
the great earner for conveying it away to other places. 
Then w hat becomes of it ? Wonderful is it to find that 
the change produced by respiration, which seems so 
injunous to us (for vve cannot breathe air Iwace over), 
IS the very life and support of plants and vegetables that 
grow upon the surface of the earth. It is the same also 
under the surface, in the great bodies of water , for 
fishes and other animals respire upon the same pnnaple, 
though not exactly by contact with the open air 

The ttandard Life was that b> Dr Bence Jones (a vols 1B70) , 
Professor Tyndall bad already issued Faraday at a Vtscovercr 
(1868 5th ed 1894) , Dr J H Gladstone produced a monosnph 
in 1872 , and there is a more recent one-volume Life of Faraday by 
Professor Sylvanus P Thompson (1899) 

Sir Jolin Ilcrscliel — m full, Sir John 
Fredenck VVilliam Herschel (1792-1871) — was the 
son of that Sir Wilham Herschel who, bom m 
Hanover, came to England as oboist in the band 
of the Hanovenan Guards, and settling at Bath 
as organist and music teacher, becime a v ery dis 
tmguished astronomer, was made astrohomer to 
George III, discovered Uranus and the satellites 
of Saturn, and added greatly to our knowledge 
of the nebulas and the double stars Sir William 
was assisted m his work with his monster tele- 
scope at Slough, and m his great catalogue of 
stars, by his sister Caroline Lucretia (1750-1848), 
a most remarkable woman Sir John, bom at 
Slough, was educated at Eton and St John’s, 
Cambndge, w here in 1813 he was senior wTangIcr 
and first Smith’s pnzeman In 1822 he applied 
himself especially to astronomy, and helped to 
re examine the nebulae and clusters of stars in 
his father’s catalogues, reporting to the Royal 
Society obscrv'ations on 525 nebulae, clusters of 
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stars, and double stars not noticed by his father 
His treatises on Sound and Light appeared m the 
EucycJopcedta Mctropolitana (1830-31) , his Astro- 
nomy (1831) and Natural Philosophy in LardnePs 
Cyclopadta The Astronomy was the most suc- 
cessful attempt that had till then been made to 
simplif) and popularise the study of the science, 
and lias long the standard college manual In 
1834 he Msited the Cape to examine the southern 
celestial hemisphere, the results (1847) completed 
a sur\e^ of the heavens begun in 1825 Made 
successuely a knight, a baronet, and a D C L of 
Oxford, he was Master of the Mint in 1850-55, and 
was buried in Westminstei Abbey His articles on 
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From the Dravving by Josiah Gilben m the National Portrait 
Gallery 


Meteorology, Physical Geography, and the Tele- 
scope, contnbuted to the Encyclopedia Dnlannica, 
w ere published separately , and his Popular Lxctures 
and Collected Addresses made him well known to 
the ‘ general reader ’ A distinguished chemist, 
he attained important results in photography and 
made xaluablc researches on tlic undiilatory theory 
of light He had a Inely interest in poetr)’, and 
he translated from Schiller and from the Iliad 
See Miss Clarke’s The Herschels (1896) 

Isaac Tnjlor (1787-1865), a copious and 
popular author on religious philosophy and other 
subjects, was the son of Isaac of Ongar (see 
page 174), and assisted him while he was yet an 
engraxer His bent, howexer, wfas literary, he 
read largely in patnstic theology and in philo 
Sophy, by 1818 was on the staff of the Eclectic 
Review, and in 1822 published a small work on 
The Elements of Thought He lived to be a 
valued contnbutor to Good Words in the second 


half of the nineteenth century, and published 
over a score of works, of which the first really 
successful one was The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, published anonymously m 1829 It 
dealt with a variety of contemporary problems in 
religion, social conditions, and politics, reached a 
tenth edition m 1845, and was followed by The 
Natural History of Fanatiasm (1833), Spiritual 
Despotism, The Physical Theory of Another Lif, 
Ultimate Civilisation, and books against the Trac- 
tanan position, against the Essays and Reviews, 
on Jesuitism, on Methodism, and on The Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry Jane Taydor and Ann were 
his sisters (see page 174), and his son. Canon 
Isaac Taylor (1829-1901), was also an industnous 
writer, on such subjects espeaally as Words and 
Places {1&64), The Alphabet (1883), The Origin of 
the Aryans (1890), as well as on the Memorials 
of the Taylor Family of Ongar (1867) 

Monkery 

The ancient monkery was a system of the most dc 
liberate selfishness That solicitude for the presen ation 
of indivadual interests which forms the basis of the 
human constitution is so broken up and counteracted 
by the claims and pleasures of domestic life that, though 
the pnnciple remains, its manifestations arc suppres ed 
and Us predominance elfectually prevented, except in 
some few tempers peculiarly unsocial But the anchoret 
IS a selfist by his very profession , and like the sensualist, 
though his taste is of another kind, he pursues liis 
personal gratification, reckless of the welfare of others. 
His own advantage or delight, or — to use his favounte 
phrase — the good of his soul, is the sovereign object of 
his cares. His meditations, even if they embrace the 
compass of heaven, come round ever and again to find 
their ulUmate issue in Ins own bosom , but can that be 
true wisdom which just ends at the point whence it 
started? True wisdom is a progressive pnnciple In 
abjunng the use of the active faculties, in reducing him 
self by the spell of vows to a condition of physical and 
moral annihilation, the insulated says to his fellows, con 
ceming whatever might otherwise have been converted 
to their benefit, ‘It is corban,' thus making void the 
law of love to our neighbour by a pretended intensity 
of love to God That so monstrous an immorality should 
have dared to call itself by the name of Sanctity, and 
should have done so, loo, in front of Chnslmnity, is 
indeed amaring, and could never have happened if 
Chnstnnify had not first been shorn of its life giving 
Warmth, as the sun is deprived of its power of heat when 
We ascend into the ranly of upper space The tendency 
of a taste for imaginative indulgences to petrify the 
heart has been already adverted to, and it receives a 
signal illustration in the monkish life, espeaally in its 
more perfect form of absolute separation from the soaety 
of man The anchoret was a disjoined jvarticle, frozen 
deep into the mass of his own selfishness, and there 
embedded, below the touch of every human syanpathy 
This sort of meditative insulation is the ultimate and 
natural issue of all enthusiastic piety, and may be met 
wath even in our own times, among those who have no 
inclination to run away from the comforts of common 
jifV» 

(From Tht Natural Huiary of Enihunasm ) 
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Sir wilfiim Hamilton (1788-1856), Scottish 
philosopher, was born at Glasgow, where his father 
and grandfather held the chairs of Anatomy and 
Botany , in 1816 he made good his hereditary’ 
claim to the old baronetcy which Sir Robert 
Hamilton of Preston, the commander of the 
Covenanters at Bothwcll Bndge, had abandoned 
in 1688, rather than take the oath of allegiance 
to William III After gaming high distinction at 
Glasgow Unncrsity, he went m i8og to Balhol Col- 
lege as Snell exhibitioner, and graduated in 1810 
He was called to the Scottish Bar in 1813, but had 
almost no practice , in 1820 he stood unsuccessfully 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy m Edinburgh, 
being defeated by Professor Wilson (see below) , 
next year he became Professor of History In 
1829 he published in the r.dtnburgh Revie^^o a 
famous cntiquc of Cousin’s doctnne of the Infi 
nite , this and other articles w ere collected in 
1852 as Discttssions tn Philosophy and Liftiaturc 
In 1836 he was appointed Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, Isaac Taylor being an unsuccessful 
candidate , and on these subjects he lectured in 
alternate years till the end of Ins life, gathering 
around him enthusiastic disciples His lectures 
were published in 1859-61 by Mansel and Veitch , 
his pnncipal work was his edition of Reid (1846, 
with notes 1862), defending what he bdicted to 
bo Reid’s sound philosophical doctnne of common- 
sense. Ill health diminished his power of work, 
but he edited Dugald Stewart’s works m 1854-55, 
and was generalU able wath an assistant to per 
form the duties of his class till his death With 
Hamilton began, as Veitch said, the spnng time 
of a new life in Scottish philosophical thought. 
Vastly more learned than his predecessors, 
Hamilton studied with equal zeal ancient Greek 
and Roman, mediaesal and modem German, 
thought and speculation He made it his busi- 
ness to maintain and, as he thought, complete the 
traditional Scottish doctnnes, dented from Reid 
and Dugald Stewart, with the help of the limit 
mg or negative results of the Kantian critique 
of knowledge Whether this eclectic method was 
capable of det eloping a self consistent system may 
be disputed , but Hamilton gat e a great impulse 
to philosophical thought in Bntain He made some 
contnbutions to psvchology and logic — ‘ the quan 
tification of the predicate’ one of them , but m 
essentials his philosophy is a strenuous assertion 
of the relativity of human knowledge and the 
impossibility of reaching a coherent mctaphtsical 
tiett of the uniterse Scottish philosopht has 
ncter produced anything like a real or complete 
metaphy'sical system — so far is it from being the 
case that Scotsmen arc naturally metaphysicians 
In Scotland theological dogma — predestination, 
teleology, and the like— largely took the place of 
mctaplnsics, and philosophy remained mainly in- 
ductnc, attaining many \aluablc results both in 
ps\chology and morals In its recoil from the 
‘ideal system’ of Berkeley as extended by Hume 


to sceptical issues, Scottish philosophy was too 
well content to appeal m all difficulties to ‘the 
testimony of consciousness’ — a short and easy 
method which neither continced opponents nor 
secured continuity and completeness for the 
rational element in mental activity fhe Scottish 
‘ natural dualism ’ which nghUy maintains, against 
subjects e idealism, that the non ego or object 
is gi\en in knowledge, is apt to degenerate, and 
docs usually ‘ degenerate into a crude metaphysical 
dualism of mind and matter as two heterogeneous 
substances ’ Hamilton cannot be regarded as 
haxing harmonised the discrepancies of Reid or 
his other predecessors of the Scottish School 
Dean Mansel carried Hamilton’s doctnne of 
relatuity into the theological sphere b> denying 
the possibility of knowing God, and M'Cosh 
and others tned to rescue the time honoured 
doctnites of the Scottish School from patent 
agnosticism But Hamilton, greeted in his time 
as a great and onginal thinker, is now without a 
following, though he remains the most accom 
plishcd and the last notable representatue of the 
‘ Scotch philosopln ’ 

Sec Hamilton 5 Life bj Veitch (1869), ihort Monognphs by 
Veitch (1882) nnd hlonuh (tSSi) J S Mills Exnmination rf Str 
William JlamiUon s Phthsofhy (1865) M Cosh & Scottixh Fhli^ 
tofny (t874) A Seths (Pnnglc Paltiwns) Sccdtth F/itfetufkv 
(1885 , 3rd cd 1890) 

Jolin tVilson, better known as Christopher 
North and chief of the ‘Blackwood group’ than 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy or poet, was 
bom on the i8th of May 1785, m Paisley, where 
Ills fatlier was a wealthy manufacturer At thir- 
teen the boy was entered of Glasgow Unucrsity, 
whence, in 1803, he was transferred to M igdalcn 
College, Oxford Here he was distinguished for 
his xaned intellectual gifts, but exen more 
for his magnificent physique and unparalleled 
athletic accomplishments After four years’ resi 
dcnce at Oxford, haxing in 1797, on the death 
of his father, become master of ^^50,000, he pur- 
chased the estate of Elleray, oxcrlooking Win 
dermerc, xxhere he went to hxe He married, 
built a house, kept a yacht and boats, enjoxed 
himself among the magnificent scenery of the 
lakes, x\ rote poetry , w resiled and jumped xxath the 
dalesmen, and cultixated the socielx of W'ords- 
xxorth, Colendge, Southey, and Dc Quincey W’lth 
youth, robust health, fortune, and an exhaustlcss 
imagination, W’llson must, in such a spot, haxc 
been blest ex en up to the dreams of a poet But 
rexerses oame , his fortune melted away under 
unjust stew ardship , and, after entering himsdf 
of the Scottish Bar, he sought and obtained the 
Moral Philosophx chair — on the strength rather 
of his multifarious accomplishments and his Torx 
politics than for his philosophic temper or pro 
funditx (Sir W’llliam Hamilton being a defeated 
candidate) By far his most charactenstic xxork 
j was done for P/aclii’oo'fs Magazine He xras a 
• notable contnbutor from the beginning m 1817 , 
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and after Lockhart’s removal to London in 1826 
he became the leading spirit and mainspnng 
of Maga, though not formally called its editor 
Here he had an admirable vehicle for his extra- 
ordinary' and exuberant wealth of ideas on all 
manner of topics As the presiding genius of the 
Abodes Ambrosianee—assnmzA to be records of 
festive gathenngs at Ambrose’s tavern m Gabnel’s 
Road, vvath the Ettnck Shepherd and others as 
convives— he was clearly more m his element 
than in the professonal desk. Of the sev enty one 
Nochs, forty one were reprinted in his works as 
Wilson’s own When the senes began Lockhart 
was often the author or part-author, sometimes 
Maginn, and Hogg had, or was allowed to suppose 
he had, a large share in them , latterly they fell 
more and more entirely' to Wilson, who wrote wath 
extraordinary facility and copiousness Between 
1826 and 1852 he contnbuted over three hundred 
articles to Blackwood For one number in especial 
Mrs Oliphant reports him to have written fifty-six 
out of one hundred and fortj'-two pages 

The contrast between the professor of ethics 
and die gy mnast and cock fighter w'as not more 
marked than was the contrast between John 
Wilson, poet and romancer, and Christopher 
North, cntic and miscellaneous writer In Maga 
‘Kit North’ was a trenchant, and even savage, 
reviewer and satinst, a humounst vehement, 
rollicking, and reckless, audacious and iuxainant 
in diction, at times startling with gleams of pro 
found insight, but often utterly obtuse, pc ersc, 
defiant of courtesy, good taste, and good sense. 
His humour is constantly strained to burlesque 
tedious extravaganza, or cv'en degenerates n'-o 
mere buffoonery He was often generous, but 
could be unkind and unfair , in a single number 
of the kCocles he carped at Wordsworth (whom he 
had been one of the first to praise j and belittled 
Scott, while he not so unjustly called a less known 
author a jackass The criticisms sometimes ev oked 
viv'acious replies Tennyson’s to ‘ Crusty Chnsto 
pher’ IS well known The outstanding defect, on 
the other hand, of his poetry' {The Isle of Palms, 
1812, The City of the Plague, 1816) and of his 
prose talcs [The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Lift, 1822, The Trials of Margaret Lyiidsa), 
1823 , The Foresters, 1825) is that he is too uni 
formly gentle, sweet, tender, pathetic, sentimental, 
or even mawkish ‘Almost the only passions,’ 
said Jeffrey, ‘with which his poetry is conversant 
are the gentler sympathies of our nature — tender 
compassion, confiding affection, and guiltless sor- 
row From all these there results, along with 
a most touching and tranquillising sweetness, a 
certain monotony and languor, which to those 
who read poetry for amusement merely will be 
apt to appear like dullness, and must be felt as a 
defect by all who have been used to the variety, 
rapidity, and energy of the popular poetry of the 
day ’ In the twenty-four short tales called Lights 
^ and Shadows of Scottish Life we find neither the 


humours of the kailyard nor the characteristics of 
a vigorous, shrewd, and self-assertive peasantry', 
with all the defects of their qualities, but a too 
utterly Arcadian innocence, simplicity', and piety 
So likewise in Margaret Lyndsagj the heromc 
IS a humble maiden, whose father, adopting Tom 
Paine’s opinions, is imprisoned on a charge of sedi 
tton, becomes an utter reprobate, and elopes with 
the mistress of a brother-reformer — to the gradual 
rum and distress of his innocent family, and their 
banishment from their country home to a city slum 
Of the strongly contrasted, Bohemian Nodes — ^novv 
to many all but unreadable — Lord Cockbum said 
‘There is not so onginal and cunous a work m the 
English and Scotch languages It is a most singu- 
lar and delightful outpouring of criticism, politics, 
and descriptions of feeling, character, and scenery 
of verse and prose, and maudlin eloquence, and 
especially of wild fun It breathes the v ery essence 
of the bacchanalian revel of clever men, and its 
Scotch IS the best Scotch that has been written 
in modem times ’ But it should be added that 
the Scotch is that of men with a litcrarv training, 
abounding in doctored English book-words never 
heard m the vernacular of the Lowlands Wilson 
attained to extraordinary eminence in the republic 
of letters in his own lifetime , Hallam called him 
a w nter of the most ardent and enthusiastic genius, 
w hose eloquence was as the rush of mighty waters 
But while his personality is still remembered, even 
m Scotland the Nodis hav e lost their cxtraordinarv 
popularity , the talcs are little read, and the poetry' 
quite forgotten In 1837 Wlson was sore stneken 
by the death of his wnfe , in 1840 he suffered from 
a paralytic affection of the right hand, though he 
still retained his passion for angling, for Tweed 
and Yarrow , and for the vv ilder scenery of Rannoch 
and Loch Awe In 1851, when his health was 
fairly broken, and he had resigned his professor- 
ship, he got a pension of fpfo per annum , and he 
died in Edinburgh on the 3rd of April 1854 

From Lines 'To a Sleeping Cbild,’ 

Art thou a thing of mortxJ birth, 

"WlioiC hippv home is on our earth? 

Does human blood wath life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue 
That stray along thy forehead fair. 

Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? 

Oh, can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doomed to death , 

Those features to the grav e be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent? 

Or art thou, what thy form would seem. 

The phantom of a blessed dream? 

Oh that my spint’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy ' 

That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts abov e thy y ears. 

Tlion smil’st as if thy soul vvere soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adonng ' 

And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ’ 
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Wh-it bnghter throne can bnghtness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind. 

Ere sin destroy or error dnfi 
The glory of the seraphim ? 

Oil, vision fair, that I could be 
Again as young, as pure as thee ! 

Vain tvish ' the ninbon ’s radiant form 
May Mew, buti cannot bra\e the storm 
Years gan bedim the gorgeous djes 
That paint the bird of Paradise 
And years, so fate hatli ordered, roll 
Clouds o'er the summer of the souL 
Fair nos that face as break of daim, 

^ When o’er its beauty sleep w ns drawat 
Like a thin veil that half concealed 
The light of soul, and half revealed 
While thy hushed heart vath Msions wrought. 

Each trembling eyelash moved w ith thought. 

And things we dream, but ne’er can speak, 

Like clouds came floating o’er thy cheek. 

Such summer clouds as travel light, 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bnght , 

Till thou awok’st — then to thine eye 
Thy w'hole heart leapt in ccstas) ' 

And lorely is that heart of thine. 

Or sure these ejes could neicr shine 
With such a wald yet bashful glee, 

Ga\, half o’crcome timidity 1 

Ohilfltopber plays and lands a Tweed Salmon 
Spnngs, summers, autumns, winters — each within 
Itself longer, by many times longer than the whole 
year of grown up life, that slips at last through one’s 
fingers like a knotlcss thread — pass over the curled 
darling’s hro* , and look at him now, a straight and 
strenglhy stripling, in the sa\agc spint of sport, spring 
mg oter rock ledge after rock ledge, nor heeding aught 
as he plashes knee deep or vraistband high through 
mcr feeding torrents, to the glorious music of his run 
ning and ringing reel, after a tongue hooked salmon, 
insanely seeking with the ebb of tide, bnt all in vain, the 
white breakers of the sea No linzel or willow wand, no 
half crown rod of ash framed by aallagc wnght, is now 
in his practised hands, of winch the i cry left is dexter 
ous , bnt a tw enty feet rod of Phm’s, all nng rustling, 
and a glitter with the preserving anniish, limber as the 
attenuating line itself, and lillic to its topmost tenuity as 
the elephant’s probosas — the liiccory and the bom with 
out twist, knot, or flaw — from butt to fly a faultless 
taper, ‘ fine by degrees and bcaulifullv less,’ the beau 
ideal of a rod by the skill of cunning craftsman to the 
senses matenabsed ! A fish— fat, fair, and forty ' ‘ She 
IS a salmon, therefore to be woo’d— she is a salmon, 
tliercforc to be won' — ^but shy, timid, capricious, head 
strong, now w rathful and now full of fear, like any other 
female whom the cruel artist has hooked bx hp or heart, 
and, in spite of all her struggling, will bnng to the gasp 
at Inst , and then with calm cya?s behold her lying in the 
shade dead, or worse than dead, fast fading, and to be 
reilliiinined no more the lustre of her beauty, insensible 
to sun or shower, c\en the most perishable of all pensli 
able things in a world of pcnshing ' — But the salmon 
has grown sulky, and must be made to spring to the 
plunging stone Tlierc, suddenly, instinct with new 
passion, she shoots out of the foam like a bar of siKcr 
bullion, and, relapsing into the flood, is m another 


moment at the very head of the waterfall I Give her 
the butt — give her tlie butt — or she is gone for ever w itli 
the thunder into ten fathom deep ! — Now comes tlic trial 
of your tackle — and when was Phin ever known to fail 
at the edge of cliff or cataract? Her snout is southwards 
— right up the middle of the mam current of the hill 
bom n\er, as if she would seek its scry course where 
she was spawned! She still siuins swift, and strong, 
and deep — and the line goes steady, hoys, steady — stiff 
and steady as a Tory in the roar of Opposition Tlicre 
IS yet an hour’s play in her dorsal fin — danger m the 
flap of her tail — and yet max her silver shoulder shatter 
the gut against a rock Why, the nxer xvas yesterday in 
spate, and she is fresh run from the sea All the lesser 
waterfalls arc noxv lex cl xxith the flood, and she meets 
xxath no impediment or obstmction — the coast is dear — 
no tree roots here — no floating branches — for diinng the 
night they have all been swept down to tlie salt loch 
/« viedw tutissimus this — ay, now you feel she begins to 
fail — the butt tells now ex cry lime you deliver xour right 
What! another mad leap' yet another sullen plunge' 
She seems absolutely to huxe discoxcred, or rither to lie 
an impersonation of, the Perpetual Motion Stand back 
out of the xxay, you son of a sea cook ' — you in llie 
tattered blue breeches, xxath the tail of your shirt hanging 
out Who the dcxnl sent you all here, yc xaigahonds? — 
Ha' Watty Richie, my man, is that you? God bless 
your honest laughing phiz! WSial, Watty, xxould you 
think of a Fish like that about Peebles? Tam Gnexe 
nexcr grappit sac heavy a anc since first he belangcd 
to the Counal — Curse that collie! Av ! xxell done, 
Watty ' Stone him to Siobo Confound these stirl s 
— if that white one, xvilh caving boms, kicking heels 
and straight np tail, come bellowing by between us and 
the nver, then, ‘ Madam ' all is lost, except honour ' ’ 
If xve lose this Fish at six o’clock, then suicide at 
seven Our xvill is made— ten thousand to the houndimg 

— ditto to the niaraCi. Tunnel ha — ha — my Beauty ' 

Methmks x\c could fain and fond kiss thy silxer side, 
languidly lying afloat on the foam as if all further resist- 
ance now xvere vain, and gracefully thou xxert surrender- 
ing thyself to death I No faith in female — she trusts to 
the last tnal of her tail — sweetly xxorkest thou, O Reel 
of Reels ' and on tbx smooth axle spinning sleep’s!, 
even, ns Milton describes her, hi c our own xvorthy 
planet Scrojie — Bambndge — Maule — pnnees among 
Anglers — oh that you were here' Where the dcxil is 
Sir Humphrey? At his retort? By myslcnous sym 
pathy — far off at his oxxai Trows, the Kerss feels that 
we are killing the noblest Fish xvhosc back cxer rippled 
the surface of deep or shalloxx in the Tweed Toni 
Purdie stands like a seer, entranced m glorious xision, 
beside lurreted Abbotsford Shade of Sandy Goxam ! 
Alas I alas ! Poor Sandy — x\ by on thy pale face that 
melancholy smile? — Peter! The Gafi 1 The Gaff 
Into the eddy she sails, sick and slow, and almost with 
asxxirl — whitening as she nears the sand — tliere she has 
It— struck nght into the shoulder, fairer than that of 
Juno, Diana, Minerva, or Venus — and lies at last m all 
her glonous length and breadth of beaming beauty, fit 
prey for giant or demigod angling hcforc the Flood ' 

(From the Recrtaitctit cf Chnsicf'htr i\crth ) 

Christopher on "Wordsworth and Scott 
Tickler How can that lie?— Wordsworth says that a 
great poet must be great in all things 

Korlh Wordsworth often xx-ntes like an idiot , and 
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never more so then wlieii lie snid of Alilton, ‘llissoul 
wis like n star, and dwell npart ' ’ lor it dwelt in 
tumult, and inisclnef, and rebellion Wordsworth is, in 
all things, the reverse of Milton — a good ninn, and a bad 
poet ^ 

lickUr Wlml Ilmt Wordsworth whom Mnga cries 
up os the rrince of I’oets? 

North Be it so , I must humour the fancie of some 
of my fnends But had tint man been a great jioel, he 
would have prmluccd a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind of hngland , whereas liis verses are becoming 
less and less 1 nown every day, and he is, in good truth, 
already one of the illmlnous obscure 

Tickler I never thought him more than a very ordi 
nary man— with some imagination, certainly, but with no 
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gr^sp of understanding, and apparentiv little acriuamlcd 
with the history of Ins kind IMy Ood * to compare such 
a vvntcr with Scott and Byron ' 

A’orth And vet, with his crectl, what might not a 
great poet have done’— That the language of iioclry is 
but the language of strong human passion' — 1 hat in 
the great elementary principles of thought and feeling 
edmmon to all the race the subject matter of poetry is 
to be sought and found ' — I hat cnjoyaneiil and suffeniig, 
as they wnng and crush, or expand and elevate, men’s 
hearts, are the sources, of song '—And what, pray, has 
he made out of this true and philosophical creex] ? — \ 
few ballads (pretty at the best), two or three moral 
fables, some natural description of scenery, and half a 
dozen narratives of common distress or happiness Not 
one single character has he created — not one incident 

not one tragical catastrophe lie has thrown no 
light on man’s estate here below , and Crabbc,vvith all 
his defects, stands immeasurably above Wordsworth as 
the Poet of the Poor 

7i k/er Good And yet the youngsters, in that absurd 
Magazine of yours, set him up to the stars ns their idol, 
and kiss hife very feet, as if the toes were of gold 


jVor/h Well, well, let them have their own way 
awhile 1 confess that the ‘ Lxciirsion ’ is the worst 
poem, of any character. In the 1 nghsh language It 
contains aliout two hundre'd sonorous lines, some of 
which npjicar to lie fine, even in the sense os vvell as 
the sound 1 he remaining seven thousand three hun 
drexl are (juite ineffectual Then what laltour the 
builder of that lofty rhyme must have tmdergono 1 It 
IS, in Its own way, a small Tower of Balu 1, and all built 
by a single man ' 

Aoiih Scott s jioclry puzzles me — it is often very lead 

Jlckter \ ery 

A^or/h ) xcept when Ins martial soul is up, he is but 
a tame niiil feeble writer llis vtisification in general 
flows on easily —sniootlily — alnio t fonorously — but 
seldom or never with iiii]) tuoaity or grandeur Tlirrc 
IS no strenoth, no felicity in his diction — anJ the sub 
stanee of his poetrv is neither neli nor rare llic 
atmosphere is liccomhig every moment more ojiprcssivc. 
How stands the Iherm ? 

J uklcr Ninety But then v lien bis martial soul is 
up s and lip It IS at sight of a spvar jioint or a pvnnon — 
then indeed you hear the true poet of clnvalrv Mlial 
rare 1, Kit, for all Ins jirevious drivclling~if drivelling 
It Iv —and God forbid 1 should deny ilnvelling to any 
poet, ancient or miKlcrii — for now he makes iiiy very 
soul to burn within me — an I, c iward and civilni though 
I Ik. - v( , a most intense and ms ipenble coward, prizing 
life and limb licvond all other cartblv imvsesvnns, and 
loath to shed one smglc drop of Ii'ixkI either for my 
King or eoimtrv— yet such is the tnimiKt power of the 
song of tint eon of grmiis that I flail finm my old 
elbow chair, up with the poker, tong , or shovel, no 
tinlter vvhtch, and flouii hiiig it round my head, cry, 

‘ Charge, Chester, charge ' On, Ktanlcr on ! 

and then, dropping my voice and reluming to my padded 
bottom, nliicpcr, 

‘Were the last words of Mannionl’ 

North Bravo — bravo — bravo' 

Ticllei I care not one single curse for all the cntictsm 
tint ever was cniilcd, or decanted, or rccantcvl Neither 
docs the world Tlie world tales a poet as it finds him, 
and seats him above or lit low the salt The world is os 
olislinalc as a million mules, and will not turn its head 
on one side or another for all the shouting of the cnlical 
jiopuhtioii that ever was shouted It is very jw'sihlc 
tint ihe world is a bad judge Well, then — appeal to 
posterity, and lie hanged to you— and poslentv will 
affirm the judgment with costs. 

North How you can jablier away so, in such a 
tcnijicralnre as this, confounds me ^ on are indeed a 
singular old man 

Tickler Therefore I say tint Scott is a Homer of a 
poet, and so let him doze when he has a mind to it , 
for no man I know is belter entitled to an occasional 
half canto of slumber 

North Did you ever meet any of the Ijike Poets m 
private society ? 

Ttcllei kivc or six times Wordsworth lias a grave, 
solemn, pedantic, awkward, out of the worldish look 
about him, tint rather puzzles you a,s to Ins prolnblc 
profession, till he begins to speak — and Ibcn, to be sure, 
you set him down at once for a Methodist preacher 

North I have seen Chanlrcv’s bust 

7ick’er The bust flatters liis head, which is not 
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inttllcctiial The forehead is narrow, and the skull 
altogether too scanty Yet the baldness, the gra\ity, 
and the composure arc impressive, and, on the whole, 
not unpoclical The eyes arc dim and thoughtful, and 
a certain sweetness of smile occasionally lightens up 
the strong lines of Ins countenance with an expression 
of courteousness and philanthropy 
North Is he not extremely eloquent? 

Tickler F ar from it He laliours like a whale spout 
ing — his \oice is weansomely monotonous —he does not 
know when to have done with a subject — oracularlj 
announces peqictual truisms — never hits the nail on the 
• head — and leaves jou amazed with all that needless 
jxither, which the simple hard opines to be eloquence, 
and which passes for such with his Cockney idolaters 
and Ins catechumens at Ambleside and KeswicL 
North Not during dinner, surclj ? 

TieUei Yes — during breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, 
and supper — eiery intermediate moment — nor have I 
any doubt that he proses all night long m his sleep 

(From tlic hoctes ) 

The Shepherd on the Poor-Laws 
North Thank heaven for Winter! Would that it 
lasted all year long' Spnng is pretty well in its way, 
w itli budding branches and carolling birds, and w implmg 
bumics, and fleecy skies, and dew hkc showers softening 
and brightening the bosom of old mother earth Summer 
IS not much amiss, with umbrageous woods, glittering 
atmosphere, and awakening thunder stoi ms Nor let 
me libel Autumn in her gorgeous bountj and her beau 
tiful decats But Winter — dear, cold handed, warm 
hearted Winter, welcome thou to ni) fur clad bosom* 
Ihiiio are the sharp, short, braciug, intigomting dajs, 
that screw up muscle, fibre, and nerve, like the stnngs 
of an old Cremona discoursing excellent music — thine 
the long snow sdent or liail rattling nights, with earthly 
firesides and hcavenl) luniinanes, for home comforts, or 
travelling imaginations, for undisturlied impnsonment, or 
unlioundcd freedom, for the affections of the heart and 

the flights of the soul I Thine too 

Shepherd Thmc too skatin, and curlin, and grewm, 
and a’ sorts o’ deev dry amang lads and lasses at rockins 
and kims. Beef and greens 1 Beef and greens 1 O, Mr 
North, beef and greens 1 

Aorth 'i es, James, I sjanpathise with jour enthu 
siasm Isow, and now onl), do carrots and turnips 
deserve the name Tlie season tins of rumps and rounds 
Now the whole nation sets m for serious eating — serious 
and substantial eating, James, half leisure, half lalxiur — 
the table loaded with n lease of life, and each dish a 
)car In the presence of that Ilnggis I feel injself 
immortal 

Shepherd Butcher meat, though, and co,als, are likelv, 
let me tell jou, to sell at a perfec' ransom frae Martinmas 
to Michaelmas. 

North Paltry thought Let beeves and muttons look 
up, even to the stars, and fuel be precious as at the 
Pole Another slice of the stot, James, another slice of 
the stot — and, Mr Ambrose, smash that half ton lump 
of black diamond till the clumncv roar and radiate like 
Mount Vesuvius. — Vh> so glum, Tickler? — whj so 
glum? 

Tickler This outrageous memment grates ni) spints 
I am not in the mood Twall be a severe winter, and 
I think of the poor 


North Whj the devil think of the poor at this time 
of day? Are not wages good, and work plent), and is 
not chanty a Bntish virtue? 

Shepherd I never heard sic even down nonsense, Mr 
Tickler, in a’ my bom days I met a puir woman 
ganging alang lli 4 bngg, wa’ a dccvil’s dizzcn o baims, 
ilka ane wi’ a daud o breid in the tao haun and a whang 
o’ cheese 1 the tither, while their checks were a’ blawn 
out like sae many Boreasc.s, wT something better than 
wain’ , and the mithcr hersel, a wcel faur’d liizrie, teann 
avva at the fleshy shank o’ a marrow bane, mad wi' 
hunger, but no wi’ starvation, for these are twa different 
things, Mr lickler I can assure jou that puir folks, 
mair especially gm they be beggars, are hungry four or 
five times a daj , but starvation is seen at night silting 
b) an empty aumry and a cauld hearthslanc. There ’s 
little or nae starvation the now, 111 Scotian' ' 

N^orth The people arc, on the whole, well off — Take 
some pickles, Timothy, to your steak Hickson’s mustard 
is superb 

Shepherd I c.anna say that I a’diegithcr just properly 
undeistan’ the system o’ the puir laws, but 1 ken this, 
that puir folks tlicrc will be till the end o’ Bladriood s 
Magazine, and, that granted, maun there no be some 
kind o’ provision for them, tliough it may be kittle to 
calculate the prccccse amount? 

North Are the linglisli people a dependent, ignorant, 
grovelling, mean, debased, and brutal people? 

Shepherd Not they, indeed — they're a powerfu’ popu 
lation, second only to the Scotch The English puir 
laws had better be cut down some twa three millions, 
but no abobvhed Tliae Pobtic.al Economv creatures 
are a cruel set — greedier thcirseis than gaberlunzies — yet 
grudging a handfu' 0’ meal to an auld wife’s wallet 
Chanty is in the heart, not in the head, and the ojien 
haun should lie stretched out o’ the sudden, itnasl cd and 
free, not held back wi’ clutched fingers like a mccser, 
while the Wiseacre shakes his head in cauldnfc calcula 
tion, and ties a knot on the purse o him on principle 
North Well said, James, although perhaps your tenets 
arc scarcely tenable 

Shipherd Scarcely tenable? Wha’ll take them frae 
me cither by force or reason? Ob' we’re fa en into 
argument, and tlmt ’s what I canna thole at meals. Mr 
Tickler, there ’s nae occasion, man, to look sac doun 
in the mouth — everybody kens ye’re a man o’ genius, 
without your pretending to be melancholy 
TtcUer I have no appetite, James 
Shepherd Nae nppetcet 1 how suld ye hae an appctccl? 
A bowl o Molly go tawny soup, wi’ bread m proportion 
— twa codlins (wi maist part o’ a labster in that sass), 
the first gash o Uie jigct — stakes —then 1 'm inaist sure, 
pallets, and finally giise— no to count jccllics and 
coosturd, and bluemangc, and many million mites in 
tlmt Campsie Stilton— belter than ony English— a pot o’ 
Draught — twn lang shankers o’ ale — noos an’ thans a 
sip o’ the auld port, and just afore grace a caulker o’ 
Glcnlivct, that made yoiu cen glower and water in your 
he-ad ns if you had liccn lookin at Mrs Siddons in the 
sleep walking scene in Shakespeare s tragedy of Machth 
Gin ye had an appeteet after a’ that destruction o’ 
animal and vegetable matter, your maw would be like 
that o’ Death hiinscl, and your 'tamacli insatiable as 
the grav c 

Tickler Mr Ambrose, no laughter, if you please, sir 
North Come, come. Tickler — had Hogg and Hera 
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But ’tii un old Iwlicf, 

That on some solemn shore, 

Bc>ond the s])litrc of gnef, 

Dear fnends wll meet once more. 

BeyonJ the sphere of lime, 

And sin, and fate’s control, 

Serene In changeless pnme 
Of hod} and of souL 

That creed I fain would keep. 

That hope I ’ll not forgo , 

Llcmal be the sleep, 

Unless to nakeii sa 

Tho Old and fho Ijopor 

lie has ta’cn some in cnl} gentlemen along with him to go. 
Tor he Mill pa} that aneicnt eon he to Saint James doth 
owe. 

To CompostclLa, where the shnne doth b} the altar stand, 
Tlie good Rodngo de Bisar is nding through the land 

■Wlicrc’er he goes, much alms he throws, to feeble folk 
and poor , 

Beside the wa} for him the} pra},him blessing-, to procure. 
Tor, God and Mary Mother, their heavcnl} grace to win. 
Ills hand was c\cr bountiful great was his jO} therein. 

And there, in middle of the path, a leper did appear. 

In a deep slough the lejier lay — none would to help come 
near 

With a loud voice he thence did cry, ‘For God our 
Saviour s sake, 

From out this fearful jcopanl} a Chnstian hrotlicr take ’ — 

Wlicn Roderick licaal that piteous wonl, he from his 
horse came down , 

For all the} said, no stay ho made, that noble champion , 
lie re.achetl his hand to pluck him forth, of fear was no 
account, 

Tlicn mounted on his steed of worth, and made the leper 
mount 

Behind him rode the leprous man, when to their 
hoatUrio 

Tlicv came, he made him cat with him at table chccrfulh , 
While all the rest from that poor guest with loatliing 
shranl awa}, 

To Ins owai bcil the wactcli he led, beside him there he la} 

All at the mfd hour of the night, while good Rodngo slept, 
A breath came from the leprous man, it through his 
shoulders crept , 

Right through the body, at the breast, passed forth that 
lireatliing cold 

1 wot he leaived up with a start, in terrors manifold 

1 le grojird for him in the bed, but him he could not find. 
Through the darl chamber groped he, walh vciy ansious 
mind , 

1 oudlv he liftcel up his voice walli sjrcenl a lamp was 
brought, 

\et nowhere was the leper ‘cen, though far and near 
the} sought 

lie turned him to his chamber, Goil wo', peqdtrsed ‘^otc 
With tlial which had lieMlcn — when lo ' hie free licforc, 
Tlicte stood a man all clothed in vc tu'c diming while 
Thus sahl tin* v islon, * Sle peel iliou, or w akc t thou, S j 
Knight? ’ — 
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‘ I sleep not,’ riuolh Rcdiigo , 'but tell me who art thou, 
For, in the midst of darkness, much light Is on thy 
brow ? ’ — 

‘ I am the hoi} Lazarus , I come lo speak with thee , 

I am the same poor leper thou sav 'dst for diantv 

‘hiOt vain the Inal, nor in vain tin vietoiy hath I'cai , 
God favours thee, for that m} pain thou didst rehcvi. 
}CSlreen 

There shall be honour with thee, in battle and in peace, 
Success m all th} doing-,, and plentiful increase 

' Strong enemies shall not prevail ihv greatness to xmdo , 
Th} name shall make men s checks full pale— Oiaslians 
and Moslem too , 

A death of honour shall thou die, such grace to thee is 
given, 

Th} soul shall part victonousl}, and he rcccivctl m 
heaven ’ — 

When he these gracious words had said, the spmt 
vanished quite , 

Rodngo rose and knelt him dowm — he 1 ncli till morning 
light 

Unto the llcavcnl} Father, and Mary Mother dear, 
lie made his pra}er nghl humblv, nil dawned the 
morning clear 

Tho Wnndorlng Knlpht’s Bong 
' Mv ornaments arc arms, 

M} pastime is in war, 

M} bed IS cold upon the vv ohi, 

M} lamp }on star 

‘ My joumc} mgs are long 
Jly slumbers short and hrol en , 

From hill to hill I wander still, 

Ivissmg tb> token. 

‘ I nde from land to land, 

I sail from sea to sea , 

Some da} more kind I fate m-v find, 

Some night kiss thee 

The Abbotsford Hunt, 

The other ‘supenor occasion' came later in the season, 
the aSth of Octolicr, the hirihda} of Sir Wallers cldcs 
son, vvLs, I think, that usually select e-d for tlie .df 
Ilttnl Tins was n courting tield on a large scale, in 
eluding, vath as man} of the voiing gtnlr} as pleased to 
attend, all Scolls personal fivounics among tin. yeomen 
and farmers of the surrounding coimln Tlie Sheiift 
nlvva}s took the field, hut hilerlv devolved the command 
upon his good friend ^Ir John L slier, the ex laird of 
■loflfichl , and he could not have ha,) a more skilful or a 
better humoured lieutenant Ihe hunt to-al place iilher 
on the moors above llie Caiildslnclds I ocb, or over 4om- 
of the liilb oil the estate of C, iLe, and we hail comn-nalv 
ere we rttumcti bares enough to srqiplv the wifi: of everv 
farmer th-'t attended with s'jf- for a wcci follnv-irg 
Tile whole then dned at Mdsji foal, tl e Shenir in the 
clu'iir, \dam 1 ergusson croupier, and Dommie nioinsm 
of coutv:, cli-'phia fivorge, b} ibc w-v, w-, hire. If 
m eager partaker m t! c pteliminar} spor* and now I,r 
would favo ir es with a gnee m B imv s p’ira e, ‘a- hrrg 
as mv arm ’ beginning wi'h thanks lo the Aim gli’v, w’lo 
hail given man dominion ever the finv’s o'” t! e r r 'n i 
the hca ts of tl c t ell aa 1 ivpsint rg on il is sV itili 
so lecwlent a ce-ii n catarv tlut Sv wbj !„d L'-.n 
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fumbling uilh his spoon long iKfori. Ik. rtacli(.il In'. Amen, 
could not help cxchiniing ^s lios.nl doiin, ‘Well doni., 
Mr George ! I tlimk ml it Imd ticr)llnn!, Init the mlu 
holla!’ Hit compan), iihoic onset had lieen thus dc 
ferrcil. Mere seldom, I think, under thirti in nunilier, and 
sometimes tJiei cececdiyl ford The feast Mas such as 
suited the occasion — a l=a on of lieef, roasted, at the foot 
of the table, a salteal round at the head mIiiIl tureens of 
hare soup, holchpotcli, and cockci leel ic extended donn 
the centre, and such light articles as geese, tnrkeis entire 
sucking-pig , a singed sheep’s head, and the iinfnling j 
haggis Merc set forth b) Ma) of sideKlislics lilacfcocl 
and nioorfoul, bushels of snipe, //nr/ / nhinns, ii'hilf 
finliiii!"s, and p>Tamids of pancake, formed the second 
course Me Mas the faiourite beicragc dunn( dinner, j 
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but there avaa plenl) of port and shem for lho.c Mhose 
stomachs the) suited The qiiaighs of Glcnluet Mere filial 
bnm full, and to^eal off as if thej held ivater The nine 
decanters made a feu rounds of the table, but the hint> 
for hot punch and toddi soon became clamorous Tuo 
or three bouls Merc mtrotlucal, and placed under the 
supenision of cxpcnencal raanufacturers— one of thc<c 
b-ing usuall) the Ettnck Shepherd -and then the busi 
ness of the evening commenced m good earnest The 
faces shone and glovval hi c tho e at Camaclio’s wedding 
the chairman told hisnchesl stones of old rural hfe, 1 on 
land or Highland , Tergusson and humbler heroes fought 
their peninsular battles o’er again , the stalwart Pandic 
Dmmonts luggal out their last nanter’s snow storm the 
parish scandal perhaps, or the dexterous liargain of the 
Northumberkand tr}ste and ever) man was knockal 
down for tlie song that he sang best or took most pleasure 
m singing Shenff Substitute Shortreed — a cheerful, 
hearty little man, wath a sparkling eye and a most infec 
tions laugh — gave us ‘Dick o’ the Cow’ or ‘Isovv I iddes 
dale has ndden a raid ’ his son Thomas (Sir \\ niter’s 
assiduous disciple and assistant m Border IlcraWr) and 
Genealogy) shone vnthout a rival in ‘The Donglas 


Tmgedj ’ ami ‘ ITie 1 vva Corbies,’ a vealber lieatcn, 
sliiriicanlal veteran, Ca/'ntn t/rmivloun, as he was 
called (tlioiigli I doubt if bis ran! vvis recognised at ibe 
Horse Guards), bad the jinmitivc j as'onl of ‘Cov den 
I none.’ Ill sweet [lerfec ion , Hogg pro'hicc'l ‘The 
Momen foil ,’ or ' J he K)e eorm-^ liamt,' and, in spue 
tif man) grinding no‘‘ 5 criilrived to make cvetylyxly 
delighted, v lictli r vviib (be fnn or lh_ jnthoa of lus 
liall id the ^IL!rl>.e doelot sang in spirited 'l)Ir i unc of 
Moore’s mas trjnecev , a coiidesf relirv'l 'ailors jomal 
in ‘ Bould \dniinl Dnnciti Ujs-.a lie high <«,’ — and 
the gallant crojiiier crovned the last liovvl vith ‘Ale, 
goo<l nle thou art inv darling’’ Imigmc some r/ieiii 
I'ansean J rru/;/— omc dre-am) palant of Hallv or Hcidcl 
l« rg -a hna i f s<rav )Oung J/ards from Oxfo'd or Cam 
hnd, e er f>trhaj s their pun ta Ihgo tuioi , jdantcl here 
and ih re amidst ihcc riis ic v a^ ailrrs — this ie-mg It cir 
liist VI I m of the alt hor fd ’fnriiii an 1 / j> Kr, an 1 
be appcTin* as bcarli!) lame in the ''•cf 's if he 
had l,ci n a vomal)!,, ‘ Iimdic' hiii If -h face radiant, 
111 . laigli J av a childhrK.d, hiv ehoiatv nlwa)! nr'd) 
\nd o i! prn edeal until ‘oi-o ojthv, vvlio had fifteen 
or t entv iiiilrs to r de I one, G-gaii to ir.inuili that hli 
vvih and bain tvvoj'd Ive ( tun^ jorclv anxi es a’<u ' tlm 
f' rds ’n 1 tl e Dim]] Its ami Ho hint vvcTcn l-s' 1 c-nl 
iKipbingat tin gale, -'ml i w^s t i d that the h cr had 
• omc for (/ / at d nrr/ -the iriiip cup— '0 vvit a 
biiniptr all round o'" tlu iir)mili,'->l -d riittifiiti r'r 
How Ih V all contrived to {cl nomi in s,,frt) Hcavm 
•mlv knows— but 1 navcT bean! of am <-r!ne mcidml 
except upon one occa ion, when J trir He-gg made a IicI 
at starting that be vvo lid 1 ap over bis vv -II evtal piiv as 
she stood, and brol i bm no e jn tins exji tun nt of 'o’er 
vauhiiig aniliiion. Oi : comcl) po-x’wift, far oT iin ng 
tile hillb amiis/.] Sir W I'er 1 \ telling 1 im, the next time 
be pisstd her liumts cad after oi e of these jol!) dinrig , 
what her husband s firs' uonU , co ^ ),^r, j,;. nlighlctl at 
bisoan door — ‘ Aihe ma v one-n, 1 m rod) firms Inal 
— in 1 oh las, (lie ^ Hantlv cddci*), I ->1111 I could 'l-ep 
for a lovvmont [ivvcKcmonlb], for iberc’s on!) ac U mg 
in this warhi worth living for, -ml tin ’s the kblxUsforU 
hunt ’ ’ 

Death of Sir Walter Bcoll. 

On ^Iondav he reanamed in lied, nn 1 *eemcd extremdy 
j feeble, but nfier breakfast on Tur<dav theiyihfjulv iSjj] 
he appiaral rtvived somewhat, an! wax -gam wheeled 
j alioui rn the turf I're-scmlv he fill asla p in hi- chair, 
and after dozing for ptrhap- half an hour, etarlal avvakc 
and sinking the jdaids v e had ] ut aliout him from off his 
shoulders, xaid — *Tlu- is sad irllemess I spall forget 
"hat I have l>ccn thinl ing of, if 1 don't set it down now 
Take me into mv owm room, and fetch the levs of m) 
desk ’ He repeated this so eamfsllv that we could no* 
refuse his daughters vvent into his stud) oi'cned his 
vv riling desk and laid paper and pens in the usual order, 
nnd I then moval him through the hall and into the spot 
where he had alvvavs licen accustomed to work MTien 
the diair was placed at the desk and he fo md himself in 
(he old position, he smiled and thanked us, and s.aid' — 
Ixovv give me mv psn, and leave me for a little to 
mvself’ bophia put the pen into his leand and been 
deaxoured to close his fingers upon il, but the) refused 
their office — it droppal on the paper He sank back 
among bis pillows, silent tears rolling dosvn his cheeks , 
but composing himself b) and hv motioned to me to 
I wheel him out of doors again Laiillaw met us at the 
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porch, and took his turn of the chair Sir Walter, after 
a little «hile, again dropped into alumlicr When he was 
awaking, I-aidlaw said to me — ‘Sir Walter has had a 
little repose ’ — 'Jso, Wiltie,’ said lie—' no repose for Sir 
Walter hut m the grate.’ The tears again rushed from 
his eyes ' rnends,’ said he, 'dont let me expose myself 
— get me to l>cd — that 's the oii\\ place ’ 

Whih tins scene ended our glimpse of daylight Sir 
W'alter never, I think, left his room afterwards, and 
hardly Ins bed, except for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day, and after another week he was unable c\cn 
for lilts During a few days he was in a slate of painful 
imtalion, and 1 saw realised all lh,at he had himself pre 
figured in his description of the me-cting liclwcen Crystal 
Croftangry and Ins paralytic fnend Dr Koss came out 
from Fdmhurgh, bringing with him Ins wife, one of the 
de“ircst mrees of the Clerks’ table. Sir Walter with some 
difficulty recognised the Doctor , but, on bcanng Mrs 
Koas's voice, exclaimed at once — ‘Isn’t that Kate 
Hume?’ These kind friends remained for two or three 
days with us. Clarkson’s lancet was pronounced ncccs 
s.iry, and the relief it alTordcd wxs, I am liappy to say, 
very encctual 

After tins he declined daily, hut still there was great 
strength to lx: wasted, and the process was long He 
sceme-d, howeser, to sutfer no Ixidily pain, and his 
mind, though liopelessly oliscurcd, appeared, when there 
was any symptom of consciousness, to lx: dwelling, with 
rare exceptions, on senous and solemn things , the accent 
of the voice grave, sonictnnes awful, hut never fpieridous, 
and very seldom indicative of any angry or resentful 
tlioughls Now and then he imagined himself to lie 
ndminislermg justice as ShenIT, and once or twice he 
scemeil to lx: ordenng 1 om Purdic alKiiit trees A 
few times also, 1 am sorry to say, we could perceive 
that Ins fancy was at Jedburgh, and ‘ Iturk Sir Waller’ 
cscapctl him in a melancholy tone Hut commonly what 
ever we could follow him m was a fragment of the Ihbic 
(especially the rrophecics of Isaiah and the Book of Job) 
— or some petition in the litany— or a verse of some 
psalm (in the old Scotch metneal version), or of some 
of the magnificent hymns of the Romish ritual, in which 
he had alvvays dchghlcil, hut which proliahly hung on his 
memory now in connection with the Churcti scrvaccb he 
had attended while m Italy We very often hc-ml dis 
tinclly the cadence of the Dies Inc, and I IhinV the 
very last stanza that we could make out was the first of 
a still greater favourite 

' Slahal Mater dolorosa 
Juxia crueem lachtymosa, 

Duni pendeleat I iliiis ’ 

All this time he contmiicvl to recognise his diiiglilcrs, 
Iziidlaw, and myself, whenever we spoke to him — ind 
rcccncil every allcnlion with a most touclimg thankful 
ness Mr Clarlson, loo, was nlwiys saluted waih the 
old courtesy, though the cloud opened hut a moment for 
him to do so Most truh might it lie s.aid that tlie 
gentleman survivixl tli.. genius. 

\s I was dressing on the morning of Monday the 17th 
of Stplciiilwr, \icolMia came into my room, and told me 
that III master had awoke lu a state of comixiTirc nnd 
consciousness and vvishral to sec me immediately I 
found him entinlv hmivilf, ihruigh in the last extreme of 
feebleness IIis ewe was dear and calm— evirv trace of 
the wild five of ddituim cximguislicil 'LockVian' he 


said, ‘ 1 may have Iml a minute to speak to you Mv 
dear, btagtxxl man— Iw virtuous — Ijc religious — h'a go- si 
man Nothing else will give vou anv comfort when vo 1 
come to hclicru' — Ifc pauvcil, and I s,aid — ‘ hliall I send 
for Sophia nnd Anne?’ — 'No' said he, ‘don’t distuth 
them J’oor souls* I know they were up all night — Doil 
Wess yon all' — With this he wnV. into a very tranquil 
sleep, nnd, indeed, he scarcely afterwards {gave any si„ii 
of consciousness, except fur an instant on the arm "I of 
his sons — They, on learning tluit the mtctic was alxuil to 
dose, obtained anew leave of nWnce from their po is, 
and both readied Abbotsford on the 19th AIwul half 
past one 1 vt , on the 2lst of 'aeptemlicr, isir Walter 
breathed his last, m the pre-scncc of all Ins children It 
was a Iwautiful day —so warm that cverv window was 
wide open — and so jicrfectlv still that the sound of all 
others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over Us pebbles, was distinctly audible as v e knell 
around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and dosol Ins 

(From th'* Life ef Scptt ) 

Athanosla in Prison 

Alasl said I to mvsclf, of what tidings am I doomed 
ever to he the messenger' hut slic was alone and how 
could I shrink from any pain that might perhaps alle 
viate hers? 1 tool the key, glided along the corridors, 
and stood once more at the door of the chamlier m 
which I had partcrl from \lhanasia No voiec nnswereal 
to my knock , I repealed it three tunes, and then, 
agitated with indistinct apprehension, he'silaled no 
longer to open it No lamj) was burning within the 
chamlx-r, hut from without there entered a wavering 
glare of deep saffron coloured light, vihieh shontxl me 
Alhamasia extended on her couch Its iiniiiious and 
troubled hue had no jiower to mar the image of her 
sleeping tranquillity I hung over her fora moment 
and was about to disturb that sIumKr — perhaps the 
last sliimlicr of )x.ace and innocence — when the clnmlier 
walls were visiieJ with a yet deeper glare ‘ Lxiius,’ she 
whispcrctl, as I stepped from Iwsidc the couch, ‘win do 
vou leave me? Slav, Valerius.’ I lookcil liack, hut 
her cvehds were still closed, the same calm snide v as 
upon her dreaming lips. Hie light slrcanicd realilcr and 
more red AH m an instant Itccamc as quiet without as 
williin I approache-d the wandow, and savv Cotiliiis 
standing in (lie midst of the court, Sahitius ami ‘sdo 
nc,ar him, tlic hor-.cnien drawn up on either side, ami 
n soldier close Iwliind resting upon an unsheathed s vord 
I saw the keen blue eye as fierce as ever I saw that 
the hloo 1 was still fervid in his died s , for the com 
plexion of tills man wav of the s.amc liold and ilo id 
hnglilncss so uncommon in Italv, which vou have seaii 
representeal in the picture of 'sylla , au 1 even the hbr- 
of the lorche-s scemel to stnve in vain to htiplitcn ib. 
natural starlet the oldier had hfleil Ins sword ard 
inv eye wvs fixed, as hv fascination, when suddenly a 
deep Vika, was heard ninid- the deadly ii’enec 
‘Cotdiiis'— look iij' Co'ihus’’ 

\urelms the C hnstian pnevt, Stan ling at an op-n 
wnndow not farilistant fnim that at wlueh I was plae<a1, 
sire clicil forth his Idtcrc-l hand as hr s; ake ‘Colihns ' 
I ctiargi ihce, look iqxvn the hand from wh eh the 
hlcssal venter of liapti»m was ea ■ upon the h"* 1 1 

charf.e thee, Im 's nputi me and sav, ere yet the }>lou 
lie given ujson «1 at liO;«; thy thoughts arc fixr.P U 
, tins swool learctl against he rel-d of Cxsar o' a n vt yr 
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of Jesus? I charge thee, speak , and for thy soul’s sake 
speak truly’ 

A bitter motion of dension passed over his lips, and 
he nodded, as if impatiently, to the Pretonam Instinc 
tively I turned me from the spectacle, and my feye rested 
again upon the couch of Athanasia — but not upon the 
vision of her tranquillity The clap inth which the 
corpse fell upon the stones had perhaps reached the 
sleeping ear, and we know inth what smftness thoughts 
chase thoughts in the wilderness of dreams So it was 
that she started at the \ery moment uhen the blow was 
given, and she uhispered — for it was still but a deep 
whisper ‘Spare me, Trajan, Casar, Pnnee— have pit> 
on mj youth — strengthen, strengthen me, good Lord' 
Fie 1 Fie ' we must not he to save life. Felix — Valerius 
— come close to me, Caius — Fie ' let ns remember we 

are Romans — ’Tis the trumpet ’ 

The Pnetonan trumpet sounded the march in the 
court below, and Athanasia, starting from her sleep, 
gazed wildlj around the reddened chamber The blast 
of the trumpet was indeed in her ear — and Valenus 
hung over her , but 'after a moment the cloud of the 
broken dream passed awaj, and the maiden smiled as 
she extended her hand to me from the couch, and began 
to gather up the ringlets that floated all down upon 
her shoulder She blushed and smiled mournfully, and 
asked me hastily whence I came, and for what purpose 
I had come , but before I could answer, the glare that 
was yet in the chamber seemed anew to be perplexing 
her, and she gazed from me to the red walls, and from 
them to me again , and then once more the trumpet was 
blown, and Athanasia sprang from her couch I know 
not In what terms I was essaying to tell her what was 
the truth , but I know that cre I had said manj words 
she discovered my meaning For a moment she looked 
dcadiv pale, m spite of all the glare of the torch beams , 
but she recovered herself, and said in a voice that 
sounded almo»t as if it came from a light heart ‘But 
Cams, I must not go to Caesar without havang at least 
a garland on ray head Staj here, Valenus, and I shall 
be ready anon — quite ready ’ 

It seemed to me as if she were less hast) than she 
had promised, jet many mmutes elapsed not ere she 
returned She plucked a blossom from her hair as she 
drew near me, and said ‘Take it jou must not refuse 
one token more , this also is a sacred gift Cams, yon 
must learn never to look upon it without kissing these red 
streaks — these blessed streaks of the Christian flower ’ 

I took the flower from her hand and pressed it to 
m) bps, and I remembered that the very first day I saw 
Athanasia she had plucked such a one when apart from 
all the rest m the gardens of Capito I told her what I 
remembered, and it seemed as if the little circumstance 
had called up all the image of peaceful days, for once 
more sorrowfulness gathered upon her countenance. If 
the tear was ready, however, it was not permitted to 
drop , and Athanasia returned again to her flower 

‘Do jon think there are any of them in Bntam?’ 
said she, ‘ or do you think that they would grow there? 
"V ou must go to my dear uncle, and he will not deny you 
when yon tell him that it is for my sake he is to give 
you some of his They call it the passion flower — ^"tis 
an emblem of an awful thing Cams, these purple 
streaks arc hi e trickling drops , and here, look ye, they 
are all round the flower Is it not very like a bloody 
crown upon a pale brow? I will take one of them m 


my hand too. Cams , and methinks I shall not disgrace 
myself when I look upon it, even though Trajan should 
be frowning upon me ’ 

I had not the heart to interrupt her, but heard 
silently all she said, and I thought she said the words 
quickly and eagerly, ns if she feared to be interrupted. 

The old pnest came into the chamber while she was 
yet speaking so, and said very composedly ‘Come, my 
dear child, our fnend has sent again for us, and the 
soldiers have been waiting already some space, vho are 
to convey us to the Palatine. Come, children, we must 
part for a moment — perhaps it may be but for a moment 
— and Valenus may remain here till we return to him 
Here, at least, dear Cams, you shall have the earliest 
tidings and the surest ’ 

The good man took Athanasia by the hand, and she, 
smiling now at length more serenely than ever, said 
only ‘ Farewell then. Cams, for a little moment 1 ’ 
And so, drawing her veil over her face, she passed away 
from before me, giving, I think, more support to the 
anaent Aurehus than in her turn she received from him 
I began to follow them, but the pnest waved his hand 
as if to forbid me. The door closed after them, and I 


was alone. 


(From Valenus) 


The standard Life of Lockhart is that of Mr Andrew Lang (a vols. 
1896) Sec also hirs Oliphant s IVtlltam BhtcJewoad and hts Sens 
(1897), and Sir George Douglass Kttle book, The Blackswed Grtsup 

('897)- 

Thomas Hamilton (1789-1842) produced m 
The Youth and Manhood of Cynl Thornton (1827) 
what was hailed as one of the most vugorous and 
mtercstmg novels of the day , it is full of vnvitl 
sketches of college life, military campaigns, and 
other bustling scenes and adventures, and is not 
complimentary to the social manners of Glasgow 
citizens and Glasgow collegians (the hero is an 
Englishman) Son of a Glasgow professor and 
brother of the philosopher Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the author studied at Glasgow As captain 
of the 29th Regiment he served in the Penin- 
sula, Nova Scotia, and France, and retinng on 
half-pay, settled at Edinburgh and became one 
of the Blackwood group He visited the United 
States, and wrote a lively work on the New World, 
entitled Men and Manners m America (1833) 
Chenshing a good deal of aristocratic and insular 
prejudice, he disliked the democratic government 
and many of the soaal habits of the Amencans, 
and his criticisms, unfair rather than lU natured, 
caused much imtation m America. He was also 
author of Annals of the Pemnsidar War 

Micliacl Scott (1789-1835), born at Cowlairs 
near Glasgow, studied at the universit), and then 
tned his fortune in Jamaica and the West Indies 
as a planter In 1822 he was in business in 
Glasgow In 1829-33 he contributed to Black 
•wood’s the bnlliant story of West India life Tom 
Crtnglds Log showing throughout proofs of the 
author’s personal expenences, keen observation, 
spnghtly temper, and humorous (perhaps too sys- 
tematically humorous) view of life. His next best 
contribution to Blackwood’s was The Cruise of the 
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Midge, issued in 1834 and 1835 Oddly enough 
Scott preserved a ngid incognito, and his author- 
■shrp vvas unknown till after his death Both the 
5tones appeared first in book form at Pans m 
1836, and as both have wealth of inadent, 
abundant verve, and a bnght and lively style, 
they hav e desert edly retained their populanty and 
been often repnntedL Sec Sir George Douglas’s 
The Blackwood Group (1897) 

Frederick Marryat, bom m Westminster, 
loth July 1792, the son of an M P , in 1806 sailed 
as midshipman under Lord Cochrane (Dundonald), 
and spent some v ears of dangerous serv ice off the 
French and Spanish coasts and in the Mediter- 
ranean He was concerned in no less than fifty 
engagements, after one of which an officer, who 
disliked him, seeing his seemingly lifeless corpse, 
exclaimed, ‘Here’s a joung cock who has done 
crow ing Well, for a wonder, this chap has cheated 
the gallows’’ ‘You’re a harl’ said Marryat 
faintly, raising his head Afterwards the ‘chap’ 
served in the attack on the French fleet m Aiv 
Roads and m the Walcheren expedition , and 
m 1814, as lieutenant of the Newcastle, he cut 
•out four vessels m Boston Baj, an exploit of 
great diflSculty and danng During the Burmese 
war (1824) he commanded the Larne, and vvas 
for some time senior officer on the station His 
services were rewarded by professional promo- 
tion and honours , and he was a Companion of 
the Bath (1826) and an officer of the Legion 
•of Honour (1833) He retired m 1830, havnng 
already commenced a busy and highl) success- 
ful literary career in 1829 b> the publication of 
Frank Mildmay, the Naval Officer (1829), a nauti- 
cal tale in three volumes This work partook 
rather strongly of the free spint of the sailor, but 
there was a rough raej' humour and dramatic In e- 
liness that atoned for more senous faults Next 
year Marrj'at was ready with other three volumes, 
presenting a well- compacted and more carefully 
finished storj', The King's Own Newton Forster, 
or the Merchant Service (1832), a tale of various 
and sustained interest, was surpassed by its im- 
mediate successor, Peter Simple (1834), the most 
amusing of all the author’s works Dealing still 
m the main wath nautical scenes and portraits, 
Marryat wrote about thirty volumes — amongst 
them Jacob Faithful (1834), Mr Midshipman 
Easy (1836), The Pacha of Many Tales (1836), 
Japhet m Search of a Father (1836), The 
Pirate, and the Three Cutters (1836), The Dog 
Fiend, or Snarleyyow (1837), The Phantom 
Ship (1839), Poor Jack (1840) , and some capital 
children’s books, such as Masterman Ready 
(1841) and The Children of the New Forest 
(1847) After a trip to Amenca m 1837, he 
published A Diary in America, with Remarks 
on its Institutions He was no admirer of the 
democratic government of Amenca , his Diary 
was as uncomplimentary as the sketches of 


Mrs Trollope or Captain Hall But his notes on 
traits of manners, peculianties of speech, and 
other eccentricities of the Amencans were as 
nch as his purely fictitious work, and, like them, 
probably owe a good deal to the nov elist’s creativ e 
imagination and love of drollety’ 

In 1830 be had purchased Langham Manor, 
near the Norfolk coast, and here he settled in 1843. 
At one time he had a hobby for making a decoy , 
he flooded some hundred acres of his best grazing- 
ground, got his decoy into full working order so 
as to send some fiv e diousand birds j early to the 
London market, and then — drained it again His 

receipts from farming in one >ear were^iS4, 2s pd , 
his expenditure, 1637, os 6d ' Naturally, he did 
not die nch, though he had made ov cr fj20,ooo by 
his writings, including ^8500 dunng 1832-39 for the 
first publication of Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, 
Japhet in Search of a Father, The Pacha of Man^ 
Tales, Mr Midshipman Eas ) , Snarleyy ow, and the 
Diary til America In 1847 he applied for service 
to the Admiralty , and when his request was refused 
he was so enraged that he burst a blood vessel, and 
vvas senously lU for months The news early next 
year of the loss of his son in the wreck of his ship 
hastened his own death at Langham on 9th August 
1848, and there he is buned 
Quick tempered, extrav agant, and over-eager m 
the pursuit of cnjo>ment, Marryat was an excel- 
lent officer and a generous man , his home was 
on the sea, unquestionably , and as a wnter of 
sea-stones he has no supenor He cannot, it may 
be, bring fullv home to his readers the beauty and 
the terror of the deep , but for mv ention, narrative 
skill, and gpnsp of character, and especially for 
nchness of humour, he stands first of all those 
who have dealt with the sea and sailors in prose 
fiction No doubt his fun often descends to 
farce, still, setting Dickens aside, there is no 
English novelist who has aw'akened heartier and 
honester laughter His happiest creations, Mr 
Chucks and Terence O’Bnen, Mesty and Equality 
Jack, and manj more, would not unworthily fill 
places m the gallery of tlie greatest nov elist His 
own vaned experiences at sea gav e him a large fund 
of memories to draw from , many of his characters 
are obvaously based on actual persons, and some 
of the episodes are manifestly autobiographical 
Marryat’s best books betray no sign of straining 
after effect , the prose is direct, clear, and vigorous, 
an ideal, m its way, of the narrative of adventura 
Nothing, for example, could well be more vavid, 
yet nothing could well be simpler and more re- 
served in style, than such a passage as the dub 
hauling of the Diomede (m Peter Simple), where — 
as is usual in Marryat — the excitement and pcnl 
of the moment are brought home in the tersest 
phrase, by dramatic flashes and apt touches of 
dialogue. His sea fights, his chases and cuttmg- 
out expeditions, are told wath irresistible gusto, and 
with vastly greater artistic skill than Fenimore 
Cooper’s His books have been the delight of 
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null the ]ircs3 of canias ninth he nis oldii . I ti ) "til If ne ntalhtr it i>c slnd • ur i c n m 


eairi for had le 'ca roniti, nc hold I haic lue i 
limp to under sioian sla)e.ails, bit ne ncrc foreci to 
enrr) on at nil mis, that ne nnpht elan off shore 
Jlie si as lirohe oier as nc lai m the trtiiipli, deliij m, 
115 intli iiater from llic forecastle aft, to lit- bniniclei , 
and lery ofien as the ship desci ndcil i ilh a plun i it 
lias null sneli force that I rcalli thouj ht she iionM 
diiidc in half nnh the liolcncc eif the sine h Doiib! 
hreechinps i ere rose on the puns, and thei lure further 
ucurttil nilli tneVU-e, and slroiip elcits nailed l>eliind the 
trunnions, for nc heeled oicr so much nlicn ne liitclie<l 
that the guns ncrc nliolh ‘U|)p<irteal b) the brccclmii s 
niid tackles, and bad one of tbcm broken loo..e, it must 
base burst riplit tliroiigli tlic lee side of the ship, and she 
must have fountlcrci! ddic captain, first lieutenant and 
most of the officers rcnnmctl on deck diiiinp the ii hole 
of the night, and really, nliat null the hoiilinp of the 
nind, the iiolenec of the ram, the nashitignf the water 
aWu the decks the norkiiig of the cliain pumps, and 
the creaking and groaning of the limbers, I thought that 


Kci p Iirr hiP, n 1 V { r , • t',rf gl t’ e imief d 1 1 > 
hear, puarter n ai’ei ? 

’ \sc, Ml o' 

'Thus 'n I no "c rcr, ri) tiar I.."' 1 e' i t’ 1 
jut c or tie I nbr 1 si e s ii 1 It-’ ItC r^refol c jbe*)! 
take the iiliitl o u of ii ir Inn le‘ 

It feill) lias a irn nnfitl si^h W h-n tl c iI, p nav 
m the ttoii,h of the sei soi c I’l dtsur,m ' rii’bi,'' 
but a nas'e of timiiillu< ns n-ter 1 e! nhea sh'' 'as 
Is.rne nji on the siininn' of the morm-sis naie- a ai 
then lookid donn "s il I'cn tijssn a Ion son!) m o 
elase to )a>n, and eoirrcd luib f am rnf I cat-eis 
' She lichaies nohl) ' ob '•nc I ih’' cap’am, siej pmg atl 
to the bmnacb, ati'I Imikmp at the eomjiass , ‘if lie 
ssind deses not leafllc ii , nc shall ■ncather ’ The cap'im 
had scarcel) time to make the oh "nati m, nhen the sadi 
shlitreal and fbpjted like thunder ‘ Up nilh the helm 
what nri ion a'loiil. quarter mas cr?’ 

'Till wand has hcadcil iis, sir, replied the ijiurtcr- 
master, coollj 
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Tile cnplim nntl ina'^cr rcmaincil at the binmcle 
vatdiing the and Tilicn the Mik were -igam 

full die had hroVtn off two pointi, and the point of land 
MX": fmlj a little on the lee lxn\ 

‘\\V must ^^car her round, Mr I alcon Hamk, near 
ship— n ad), oh, read) ’ 

‘ bhc has come up again ’ cned tin, tnasttr, who was at 
the binnacle 

‘ IIol I fast there a minute How 's her head now?' 

*M >. L , ns she was l«.forc she broke off, sir ' 

‘Pijie bcla\,' Raid tliu captnin ‘ I alcon,’ continued 
he, ‘if she lircal s off again we ma) haac no room to 
wear mdecil there is so little room now that I must 
run the risk Winch cable was ranged last night — the 
Ifcsl Ijower-'* 

‘Yes, sir’ 

‘Jump down, then, and see it double Inttcd and 
stoppered at thirty fathoms- See it well done— our Uses 
ma) depend upon it ’ 

The ship continued to hold her course good , and we 
were within half a mile of the point, and full) expected 
to weather it, when again the wet anddKaa^ sails flapped 
in the wind, and the ship broke off two i>oml5 ns licfore 
the ofTicers and seamen were aghast, (qr the ships head 
was right on to the breakers 'I uff now, all )ou can, 
(piarlcr master,' cricil the captain ‘ Send the men aft 
directl) M) lads thi re is no time for words — I am 
going to f/nfi /iitii/ the ship, for there is no room to wear 
I he onl) chance )ou have of safet) is to be cool, watch 
my c)C, and execute in) orders with precision \wa) 
to )oiir stations for tacking ship flands by the l«.st 
iKiwdr anchor Mr iKon, attemd below wath the car 
pentcr and his mates, ready to cut away the cable at the 
noment that 1 gi\e the order Silence there, fore and 
aft. Quartermaster, 1 cep her full again for sta)s 
Mind )ou case the helm dowm when I tell sou ’ Aliout 
a minute passetl before the captain gase any further 
orders rhe ship had closed to within a quarter of a 
mile' of the ticach, and the waics curled and topjKd 
around us, licaring us down ujiou the shore, which 
prrscntctl one caiitimicrl surface of fmain, extending to 
wuhm half a cable's length of our pos'iiioii, at which 
distance the enormous wascs culminatcil and fell with 
the TiiKirl of lUunder The captain was cd Ins hand tn 
silence to the quarter master at the wliccl, and the helm 
was put dowai The ship turneil slowh to the wind, 
pitching and chopping as the sails were sjolling Wlun 
site had lost her wa) the captain ga\c the order, ‘let 
go the anclut We Will haul all at once, Mr Falcon,’ 
■said the caplaue No' a word was spoken , the men 
Wen to the fore hract, which hid not been maimed 
innsl of them knew, although I did not, thal if the ship’s 
hn 1 did n It go imtnd the other wav vrs should Iw on 
h Is and imo ig the breakers m half a minute I 
thoiqht el the time lint the cap'alii had said lint be 
would haul all ills varils at ones there apiKarcil to h- 
dull* oi diss<-nt r a ihs counts nance of Sir h alcon , and 
1 w IS alttrvrlrvK to’d that he hid n >t ngreeil with the 
cap am hit he was t<Hi g,-KKl an oTiccr, arid knew tint 
thsarwjs no nm* fsi- disciisoon to make arv remark, 
aol 111 - swsiit ptiHrd that the mj 'ai 1 was right \l 
last d r ship was hca 1 to wm I, ard the rap'am gave the 
‘a nsk qq,e jnrds t’ew wHind with st ^h a creiking 
m ‘C 'hit 1 t' 11 Ighl the nasi hi I gone OVtW the s I'c 
eat tl— neat i loanna the am ’ h-d earght tl e sai's, end 
th<- s^lj v-hi-h fw n n rwen or two haJ l>cen on an 
let 
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even keel, c-irs-cncil oier to liT ,n,imel with its Ii co 
Ihe taptatn, vlio 'ticci iipm I’u wCiJiaf Ijtrni'k 
rads, hohliiig h) tlu- mam tiftang ookrsd tlf liehu 
armd liipi, lookwl full at lli 'ails, and thru '* i! - 
taible, winch rrc v hioad upon the vicat’icr luj", if! 
hilddb ship fro n ncariup the shor At Ja t h n s!, 
‘Cut aw a) the eahU ’ V few slrtikev of the nsfS wets 
hr-kyd, and then the cable lieu out of ll c Inw e holo in 
a littJs of fits, from the vuihiicc of the fr ciio", nitd 
disappcariul under a hupe ivave which stmO us oa 
the chcss tree and dclugsal us v ith water fi) r an i aft 
But we weri. now on the other lark, and the ship rcg mr-( 
her vvaj, niul we hast evidenil) meres teir di t'lics 
from lilt land 

‘ My lads, said iht captain to tlu slop s companv 
‘)ou have Iwliavcd wtll, and I thtnk voa but I mi t 
tdl you hontstl) tint we Invc tnort diFicul.ics to ( et 
through \\t have to weather a ivrnit of the Inv on thu 
tack Mr halcoii, sphsc the mainline-* and call tic 
watch How s her head, qiiarti r mas er ' 

*S\h by “s bomherh, sir 

‘Very well, let her go tliiough the w at' r , and lli 
cvpiain, beckoning to the master to follow him, wti t 
dowai into the cabin (Irom/r/r ’Co//r) 

Mr Ensy roooivos tho Flrst-Ltoutrinitnt 

In the meinlimt Mr Sawlmdgo, wlio was no' in his 
nnifonn, liad tillered, and perceived Jatk alone, v ith 
the dinner table laid out m tlic iitst style for cigh' a 
considerable show of plate for even the I onnlain Inn, 
and cverv thing, ns well as the apartment itself, aested 
ing to Mr Saw bridge’s ojiimoii, mudi innie fi' for a 
commander m chief than a midshipman of a rloop of 
war 

Jsow Mr Sawbndgc was a good officer, oni who IrJ 
} rcall) worked his wav up to the present rank — that ts tn 
, sav, that he had servesl suvsn and twciilv ytars, ard h 1 
j nothing bill his pa) He wai a little siuri-d in th 
service, and ccrlainlj ’lad an aver ion to the yning inrn 
j of famil) who were now fast ciowding in'o it- and 
I with some grounds, as he perexi'ok his owai cliancc of 
promotion decrease in the vunc nti-) as the nnuils-rs 
i increased Hi. consuiirLil that in piv'porlun as in 1 
shlpmen assumed a cli-auer an 1 mote grntlemaii'v 
appearance, so did the) lieconic mo e t wlia , and it 
I mav therefore lie cvsi!) mngineil tha* lus I !- wai 
raise-d liv this parade and display m a la 1 wh i was 
very shorllv to l>e, an! ought thm. v lel s It-fi to 
liave liecn, fhrinkmg fiom his fnn n Nii*crlJ''‘is , 
Sawbndgc "a-as a gcvwl hearted man alth i-gli a 1 ith 
emaous of htxur), which he coull ro j rr'fr 1 to m 
diilgc in hims-lr 

'Mav T 1»g t. nsl , s-aid Jack vilm was alwavs re 
markal ll ]ioh'c ar 1 pTlkmanlv la hiv ah’resa *iti 
what manner 1 mi) l-c o'''<rMcc 1 1 )oei' 

‘\es sir, \aiii m-\ — In j ' nin, jo'- h p irii"— h *'!' 
\nd mav 1 Kg to “'k in rcuim, nr wt at is the r’-ism 
srii have it-\iat cn s'- ,re thee weel i 'hail te n r 
her*’ 

Hereupon Jic'k, vs ho b 1 ni ' nuc'i a 'mre l! - j'-ra—j, 
i iwe tree of Mr ‘saw' ri l„e ~ 1 u! -j ih t t’/-* 'r -r 
i ha! taken a s'*!' ei's -^1 h < ' " 0 * , J'V'C'i w h tb 

J go' 1 ch’m to ■ab sh 1 s wa'ch aras v-'-ijch after i X 
j vafrv fws’h rej ’ et - 
! * \r 1 [itav who 're vr i * ’ 

J • \\ J 1 ani l*it?’rej*e*‘sn*-r )*- i- e*" 
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his chair ‘M> mme is Saw bridge, sir, and I airifthe 
first lieutenant of the Harfy Now, sir, you ha\c >our 
ans^ver ’ 

Mr Sawbndge, who imagined that the name of the 
first lieutenant w ould strike terror to a culprit midship 
man, threw himself back in the chair and assumed an 
air of importance. 

‘Really, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘what may be )0ur exact 
situation on Iioard, mj ignorance of the service will not 
allow me to guess, but if I may judge from your behaviour, 
yon have no small opinion of j ourself ’ 

‘ Look j e, young man, j ou may not know what a first 
lieutenant is, and I take it for granted that jou do not, 
bj your behaviour , but depend upon it, I ’ll let you 
know very soon In the meantime, sir, I insist upon it, 

• that j ou go immediately on board ’ 

‘I’m sorry that I cannot comply with your tery 
moderate request,’ replied Jack, coolly ‘ I shall go on 
board when it suits my contenience, and I beg that you 
will give j ourself no further trouble on my account ’ 

Jack then rang the liell , the waiter, who had been 
listening outside, immediately entered, and before Mr 
Sawbndge, who was dumb wath astonishment at Jack’s 
impertinence, could have time to replj — 

‘Waiter,’ said Jack, ‘ show this gentleman downstairs.’ 

‘ By the god of war 1 ’ exclaimed the first lieutenant, 
‘but I’ll soon show jon down to the boat, my joung 
bantam , and when once I get ) ou safe on board, I ’ll 
make you know the difference between a midshipman 
and a first lieutenant ’ 

‘I can only admit of equality, sir,’ replied Jack , ‘we 
are all bom equal — I trust you ’ll allow that ’ 

‘ Equality— damn it, I suppose you’ll take the com 
mand of the ship However, sir, your ignorance will be 
a little enlightened by and bj I shall now go and 
report your conduct to Captain Wilson , and I tell you 
plainly that, if jou arc not on board this cvenmg, to 
morrow morning, at daj light, I shall send a sergeant and 
a file of mannes to fetch jou.’ 

‘You may depend upon it, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘that I 
also shall not fail to mention to Captain Wilson that I 
consider you a very quarrelsome, impertinent fellow, and 
reeommend him not to allow jou to remain on Ixiard 
It will be quite uncomfortable to be in the same ship 
with such an ungentlemanly bear’ 

‘ He must be mad — quite mad,’ exclaimed Sawbndge, 
whose astonishment even mastered his indignation 
‘ Mad as a March hare — by God I ’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘I am not mad, but I am a 
philosopher ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ exclaimed Sawbndge. ‘ Damme, what 
next ? — Well, my joker, all the better for you , I shall 
put your philosophy to the proof ’ 

‘It IS for th.at very reason, sir,’ replied Jack, ‘that I 
have decided upon going to sea and if you do remain 
on board, I hope to argue the point with you, and make 
you a convert to the truth of equality and the nghts of 
man ’ 

‘ Bj the Lord that made us both. I’ll soon make you 
a convert to the thirty six articles of war — that is, if you 
remain on board , but I shall now go to the captain and 
report your conduct, sir, and leave you to your dinner 
wath what appetite yarn may ’ 

‘ Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you , but you need 
not be afraid of my appetite, I am only sorry, ns you 
happen to belong to the same ship, that I cannot, in 


justice to the gentlemanly young men whom I expect, 
ask you to join them I w ish you a very good morning, 
sir ’ 

‘Twenty years have I been in the service,’ roared 

Sawbndge, ‘and, damme, but he’s mad — dowm 

nght, stark, staring mad ’ And Uie first lieutenant 
bounced out of the room 

Jack was a little astonished himself Had Mr Saw 
bndge made Ins appearance in uniform it might have 
been different, but that a plain looking man, w ith black 
whiskers, shaggy hair, and old blue frock coat and vcllow 
casimerc w nistcoat, should venture to address him in such 
a manner was quite incomprehensible ‘He calls me 
mad,’ thought Jack, ‘I sliall tell Captain Wilson what 
IS my opinion about his lieutenant ’ Shortly aftenvards 
the company nrnved, and Jack soon forgot all about it. 

In the meantime Sawbndge called at the captain’s 
lodgings, and found him at home he made a very 
faithful report of all that had happened, and concluded 
his request by demanding, in great waath, either an 
instant dismissal or a court martial on our hero, Jack 

(From Mr Midihifmaii Eaty ) 

Oheeks and his Captain, 

‘Well, Mr Checks, what are the carpenters about?' 

‘ Weston and Smallbndgc arc going on with the chairs 
— the whole of them will be finished to morrow ’ 

‘Well?’ — ‘Smith is about the chest of drawers, to 
match the one in my Lady Capperbar’s bedroom ’ 

‘Very good And what is Ililton about?’ — ‘He has 
finished tlie spare leaf of the dining table, sir , he is 
now about a little job for the second lieutenant ’ 

‘ A job for the second lieutenant, sir ! How often 
have I told you, Mr Cliecks, that the carpenters are not 
to be employed, except on ship’s duty, without my 
special permission ! ’ — ‘ His standing bed place is broken, 
sir , he 13 only getting out a chock or two ’ 

‘Mr Cheeks, you have disobeyed my most positive 
orders By the bye, sir, I understand you were not sober 
last night ’ — ‘Please your honour,’ replied the carpenter, 
‘ I wasn’t drunk — I was only a little fresh ’ 

‘Take you care, Mr Checks. Well, now, what are 
the rest of your crew about?’ — ‘'Wliy, Thomson and 
Waters are cutting out the pales for the garden out of 
the Jib boom , I ’ve saved the heel to return ’ 

‘ Very vv ell , but there vv on’t be enough, wall there ? ’ 
'No, sir. It will take a hand mast to finish the 
whole.’ 

‘Tlicn we must expend one when we go out again. 
We can carry away n top mast, and make a new one out 
of the hand mast at sea. In the meantime, if the sawyers 
have nothing to do, they may as well cut the palings at 
once And now let me see— oh, the painters must go on 
shore to finish the attics.’ 

‘ Yes, sir , but my Lady Capperbar washes the jtal 
owsees to he painted v crmilion , she says it vv ill look more 
rural ’ — ‘ Mrs Capperlrar ought to know enough abont 
ship’s stores by this time to be aware that we arc only 
allowed three colours. She may choose or mix them ns 
she pleases , but as for going to the expense of buying 
paint, I can’t afford it What are the rest of the men 
about ? ’ — ‘ Repairing the second cutter, and mal ing a 
new mast for the pinnace.’ 

‘By the bye — that puts me in mind of it — have you 
expended any boat’s masts?’ — ‘Only the one carried 
away , sir ’ 
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‘Then }ou must expend two more. I'Irs C. has just 
sent me off a list of a feu things that she u ishes made 
while we ore at anchor, and I see two poles for clothes 
hnes. Saw off the shea\ e'lioles, and put two pegs 
through at nght angles—} ou Tnow how I mean ’ ’ 

‘Yes, sir AVhat am I to do, sir, about the cucumber 
frame? M} Lady Cappcrbar says that she must have 
It, and I haven’t glass enough They grumbled at the 
yard last time.’—' Mrs C. must wait a little. YTiat are 
the armourers about ? ’ 

‘ They ha\e been so bus} with your work, sir, that the 
arms are in a aery bad condition The first lieutenant 
said yesterday that the} were a disgrace to the ship ’ 

‘ Who dares sa} that ? ’ — ‘ The first lieutenant, sir ’ 
‘Well, then, let them rub up the arms, and let me 
know when they are done, and we’ll get the forge up ’ 
‘The armourer has made six rakes and six hoes, and 
the two little hoes for the children, but he sa}s that 
he can t make a spade.' 

‘ Then I ’U take his warrant away, by he.avcns ' since 
he does not know his duty That wall do, ?ilr Cheeks 
I shall overlook }Our being in liquor tins .time , but 
take care. Send the boatsw am to me ’ 

(From TVii* Ktu^s O'vn ) 

L\fe and LtUtrs (a ^oU. 1872) ^vaa publikhcd by hi* 
daughter Florence, lucccisiv el) Mrs Rosa Church and Mrs Lean, 
and lien*lf a prolific novcbst- Sec also the sketch by Mr D 
Hannay m the ' Great Wnten senes (1&89). 

TTilliam Clascock (1787-1847) 

sened with credit m the navy from 1800 till the 
year ■of his death, with long intervals of half-pa}, 
dunng which he produced man} good pictures of 
mantime life and adventures, based largel} on 
his vaned experiences afloat in the Baltic and 
the iMediteirancan, off Portugal, Newfoundland, 
and the West Indies T/te Naval SLeich-BooL 
(1826), Sailors aiid Santis (1829), Tahs of a Tar 
(1836), Land Sharks and Sea Gulls (1838), arc all 
genuine tales of the sea, and display a hearty comic 
humour, a nch phraseology, and a cordial con- 
tempt for regulanty of plot Captain Glascock’s 
Naval Service, oi OJfceds Manual, passed through 
several editions, and translated was used m the 
French, Russian, Swedish, and Turkish services 

Edward Iloward, a naval lieutenant who 
died still a comparatively young man in 1841, was 
a shipmate of Mandat’s, and his subeditor on 
the Metropolitan Magazine, and was the author 
of Battlin the Reefer (1836), a capital sca-slor}' 
sometimes published with Manyat’s works, and 
wTongl} attributed to Many at, who was said to 
have edited it It was veiy' well received, and was 
followed by Outward Bound, fack Ashore, Sir 
ILenry Morgan the Buccaneer, and other stones 
Several of these are better managed as to fable, 
particularly Outward Bound, but have not the 
same breadth of humour as Captain Glascock’s 
novels He ventured also on a poem, The Cen- 
tiad (1841) Tom Hood, on whose staff in the 
New Monthly he served, spoke warmly of his 
work, and saifl Howaard ‘had just felt the true 
use of his powers when he was called to resign 
them ’ 


Ficdcrlck Chamicr (1796-1870) served m 
the navy from 1809 till 1827, and then produced, in 
imitation of Many at, The Ljfe of a Satlot (1832), 
But Brace, The Arcthusa, fack Adams, and Tom 
Bowling stones which for a time were very 

popular, and were mostly reprinted as recently as 
1881-90 Cou/il Komgsmark (1845) "'is a histori- 
cal romance Captain Chaniier continued James’s 
Naval Histoiy, recorded his experiences of the 
French Rev'olution of 1848, and published in 1855 
a painfully facetious book of tiavels in France 
Switzerland, and Italy 

Charles Hcntavorth Dilkc (1789-1864), 
editor of the At/unaum, sened tvvent} years in 
the Navy Pa} Office, and on retinng with a pension 
devoted himself wholl} to literaiy' occupations 
He had long been a zealous student of litei-ature, 
had in 1814-16 edited a continuation of Dodsle}’’s 
‘old pla}s,’ and Ind contributed much to the 
magazines and reviews, especiall} to the Rtho- 
spective In 1829 he became part propnetor of 
the Athcnccum (founded by Silk Buckingham in 
1828, and ovvaied for a fevv months by John Sterling 
and others), and speedily became its supreme and 
highl} effective editor He soon had Charles 
Lamb, Tom Hood, Leigh Hunt, Allan Cunning 
ham, Barry Cornwall, Cliorle}, and George Darley 
on Ins staff or amongst his contributors, and from 
abroad — an innovation in English journalism— he 
enlisted the services of SainteBeuve and Jules 
Janin To ensure perfect impartialit}, the editor 
withdrew from general society, saw as little as 
possible of authors and publishers, and so long as 
he edited the paper did not himself contribute to 
Its columns He resigned the editorial charge m 
1846, for three }cars edited the Dtiily News, waA 
now began to contribute to tlie Alhuusum the 
famous articles on Junius, Pope Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, Burke, Wilkes, and Peter Pindar, 
which w ere published as The Papei s of a Ci the 
by Dilke’s grandson, Sir Charles, in 1875 D’" 

Carruthers, who did not vvholl} agree with him, 
said tliat ‘ tlie personal history of Pope was never 
properly understood till it was taken up by Mr 
Dilke , ’ and his v lew's w ere substantially adopted 
by Itir Elwin and Mr Courthope in the magistral 
edition Dilke’s contnbution to the Junius contro 
versy, mainly destructive of current theories, was 
the most important that had been made. 

Thomas Kciglitlcj (1789-1873), bom in 
Dublin and educated at Trinity College, settled 
m London in 1824 as a writer of books, and pub 
lished a senes of histones of Greece, Rome, and 
England, long used as school manuals , books 
on the Greek War of Independence and on the 
Crusades , notes to Virgil and Horace , a Life of 
Milton and an edition of his works His Fairy 
Mythology (1850) is, however, by far his most 
important work, and is still useful, though, like 
all books of that date dealing with folklore, it must 
be read with a certain caution 
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■\Villiam Magiuu (1793-1842) avis one of the 
wittiest, most accomplished, and versatile writers 
of his time m prose and a erse, but has left little 
permanent memorial of his genius or acquire- 
ments He Avas bom at Cork, Avas educated at 
Trinit) College, Dublin, assisted his father in 
conducting an academy m his native city, 'and 
in 1816 Cnot m 1819, as is usually said) Avas 
made LL D by his alma tiiaiei It Avas tn 1819 
that he began to AATite for Blackwood’s Magazine 
His papers were lively, learned, often abusue, and 
sometimes libellous , he Avas a keen political par- 
tisan, a Tory of the old Orange stamp, A\ho gaAC 
no quarter to an opponent At the same time 
there aaus so much scholarly Avit and literary poAvcr 
about Maginn’s contnbutions that all p irties read 
and admired him For nine years he Avas one of 
the most constant AATiters in Blackwood, and his 
Odoherty papers (prose and terse) were eagerly 
AAelcomed He had removed to London m 1823, 
and adopted literature as a profession In 1824 
John Murray the publisher commenced a daily 
neAvspaper, The Representaiive , and Magmn A\as 
engaged as Pans correspondent His residence m 
France AAas short, tlie Representative soon col 
lapsed, and Magmn returned to London to ‘spin 
his daily bread out of his brains’ He was asso 
dated Avith Dr Stanley Lees GifFard in conducting 
the Standard neAAspaper, and when Fraser’s Maga- 
zine AAas established in 1830, he became one of its 
chief literary supporters, contributing thereto the 
famous ‘ Gallery of Literary Characters,’ illustrated 
by Maclise , probably neither Thackeray nor 
Carlyle did as much for the populanty of Fraser 
as Magmn did One article in this periodical 
(1836), a revieAv of the poor novel of Berkeley 
Castle, led to a hostile meeting between Magmn 
and Us author, the Hon Grantley Berkeley Mr 
Berkeley had brutally assaulted Fraser, the pub 
lisher of the offensive criticism, when Magmn 
AArote to him, declaring that he Aias the author — 
hence the challenge and the duel The parties 
exchanged shots thnee, Magmn being slightly 
AAOunded Maginn’s life, literary and personal, 
became a ery irregular , intemperance gained upon 
him , the indisputable original of Thackeray’s 
‘Captain Shandon,’ he was often arrested and in 
jail, but his good humour seems never to haie 
forsaken him His burlesque review of Southey-’s 
Doctor was called ‘a farrago of Rabelaisian wit 
and learning’ — a descnption that applies to a good 
deal of his Avork. He AATOte a series of really^ 
admirable Shakespeare papers for Blackwood m 
1837, and in the folloAving year he commenced a 
senes of sixteen Homeric ballads In 1842 he Avas 
again in pnson, and his health gave aa ay One of 
his fnends wrote to Sir Robert Peel, descnbing 
the lamentable condition of the decaved Avit, and 
the minister sent him j^ico, which Magmn did 
not liAC to receive He died a discharged but in 
soIa ent debtor at Walton on-Thames The esteem 
m AAhich he Avas held by his contemporancs may 


be gathered from the so-called epitaph on him by 
Lockhart— or, ratlier, the genial elegy 

Here, early to bed, lies kind WiLl lAJi Maginn, 

Wio, with genius, AAit, learning, life s trophies to Avin, 
Had neither great lord tior nch cit of his kin, 

Hor discretion to set himself up as to tin , 

So his portion soon spent — like the poor heir of Lynn — 
He turned author while yet Avns no beard on his chin. 
And, whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

Tor your Tones his fine Irish brains he Aiould spin, 
tVho received prose and rhyme with a promising gnn — 
‘Go ahead, you queer fish, and more power to your fin,' 
But to save from starvation stirred never a pin 
Light for long w as his Iicart, though his breeches were thin, 
Else his acting for certain w as equal to Quin , 

But at last he was beat, and sought help of the bin — 

All the same to the doctor from claret to gin — 

Whicli led swiftly to jail and consumption therein 
It was much when the bones rattled loose in his skin, 

He got leave to die here out of Babylon’s dm 
Barring dnnk and the girls, I ne’er heard of a sin 
Many worse, better few, than bnght, broken Macmv 

Even at his best he bad more copiousness, clever 
ness, and wit than judgment or good feeling, and 
some of his work was in execrable taste — bis 
treatment of Christabel and of Adonats, for 
example. The parodies of Carlyle and Disraeli 
m the ‘Gallery,’ on the other hand, are brilliant 
and blameless The ‘Story' wnthout a Tail' and 
‘Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady,’ both for 
Blackwood, w ere reckoned his masterpieces Some 
of his Latin verse, classical as well as doggerel, was 
brilliant His ‘Homeric Ballads' are very good 
ballads, but arc not in the least Homeric , his 
blank A erse reconstruction of Lucian’s dialogues as 
comedies did not preserve much of Luaan's spinL 
Wit and humour he always had at command, 
and he was an extraordinary improvisator ‘The 
Maxims of Odoherty ’ vary from pointed apoph 
thegms such as ‘The next best thing to a realh 
good woman is a really good-natured one,’ and 
‘The next worst thing to a really bad man (m other 
words, a knave) is a really good natured one (in 
other words, a fool),’ to disquisitions — some of 
them tedious — on the impropriety' of mixing your 
liquors or of taking lobster sauce with salmon, 
the best method of discomfiting a punster dunng 
dinner, and facetious literary criticism somewhat 
of the Nodes order ‘The Vision of Purgatory’ 
is not solemnising The value or entertainment 
to be denved from Magmn’s Latin versions of 
‘ Chevy Chase’ and ‘ Back and side go bare’ may 
be guessed from a a erse of the former 

Persaeus ex Northumbria 
Vovebat dis iratis, 

Venare inter dies tres 
In montibus Cheviatis, 

Contemtis forti Douglnso 
Et omnibus cognatis. 

Bywon and Campbell are treated only less con- 
temptuously m several articles than arc Keats 
and Shelley, as types of the Cockney school , the 
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‘Adonais’ is ndiculed is mere trash ‘ Mazeppa’ 
IS proved to be a version of ‘ John Gilpin ’ Moore 
IS more playfully dealt with by parody, thus 

The last lamp of the allej 
Is burning alone ' 

All Its brilliant companions 
Are shivered and gone. 

No lamp of her kindred, 

No burner is nigh, 

To rival her glimmer, 

Or light to supply 

I '11 not leave thee, thou lone one I 
To vanish m smoke , 

As the bright ones ire shattereil. 

Thou too shah be broke 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy globe o’er the street. 

Where the watch in his rambles 
Thy fragments shall meet 

In a not unjustified protest against the acceptance 
of Irish songs manufactured for the English market, 
he comments on the rhyming of ‘ girls ’ and ‘ bells ’ 

‘ The rhy me here marks this brute [the author] to 
be 1 bestial Cockney ’ The Berkeley Cnstle rev lew 
not merely calls the novel ‘ m conception the most 
impertinent, in execution about the stupidest it his 
ever been our misfortune to read,’ and comments 
on Its ‘ horribly vulgir and ungrammiticil writing ,’ 
but on the moral side speaks of ‘ looseness and 
dirt ’ and ‘ these bestialities towards the ladies of 
England ,’ asks (by name) the peer to whose «ifc 
the novel was dedicated if he could not borrou a 
horsewhip to avenge such an insult , and to em- 
phasise the bad taste of the author's family pride 
in naming the novel, dwells on the fact that the 
author's mother lived witli his father as his mistress 
before she w as married to him 

From Bob Burke’s DueL’ 

‘ The day of tiiat hunt w is the very day that led to 
my duel with Brady lie was a long, straddling, waddle 
mouthed chap, who had no more notion of riding a 
hunt than a rhinoceros He was mounted on a showy 
enough looking mare, which had been nerved by 
Kodolphus Bootimin, the horse doctor, and though "a 
good 'un to look at, was a ram 'un to go , ” and before 
she was nened, all the work had been taken out of her 
by long I.anty Philpot, who sold her to Brady after 
dinner for fifty pounds, she being not worth twenty m 
her best day, and Brady giving his bill at three months 
for the fifty Jly fnend the ensign was no judge of n 
horse, and the event showed that my cousin Lanlvwas 
no judge of a bill — not a cross of the fifty having been 
paid from that day to this, and it is out of the question 
now. It being long past the statute of limitations, to say 
nothing of Brady having since twice taken the benefit 
of the Act So both parties jockeyed one another, 
having that pleasure, which must do them instead of 
profit 

‘ She vv as a Iiay chestnut, and nothing vv ould do 
Bndv but he must run her at a little gap which Miss 
Ilosy vvas going to clear, in order to show his gallantry 


and agihty , and certainly I must do him the credit to 
say that he did get his mare on the gap, vvhicli vvas no 
small feat, but there she broke down, and otT went 
Brady, neck and crop, into as fine a pool of stagnant 
green mud as you would ever wish to sec He \vas 
ducked regularly m it, and he came put, if not in the 
jacket, yet in the colours, of the Rifle Brigade, looking 
rueful enough at his misfortune, os you may suppose 
But he had not much time to think of the figure he cut, 
for before he could well get up, wlio should come right 
slap over him but Miss Dosy herself upon lorn llit 
Devil, having cleared the gap and a yard beyond the 
pool in fine style Brady ducked, and escaped the 
horse, a little fresh daubing being of less consequence 
than the knocking out of Ins brains, if he had any , but 
he did not escape a smart rap from a stone which one 
of Tom’s heck flung back with such unlucky accuracy 
as to hit Brady right m the mouth, knocking out one of 
his eye teeth (which I do not recollect) Brady clapped 
his hand to his mouth, and bawled, as any man might 
do in such a case, so loud that Miss Dosy checked I om 
for a minute, to turn round, and there she saw him 
making the most hornd faces m the world, his mouth 
streaming blood, and liimself pamtetl green from liend to 
foot with as pretty a coat of shining shmc as vvas to be 
found in the province of Munster “Tliat 's the gentle 
man you just leapt over, bliss Dosy,” said I, for 1 had 
joined her, “ and he seems to be in some confusion ” “ I 
am sorry,” said she, ‘‘Bob, tliat I shonld have m any wav 
offended him or any other gentleman by leaping over 
him, but I can’t wait now Take him my compliments, 
and tell him I should be liapjiy to see him at tea at siv 
o’clock this evening, m a diflcrent suit ” Off she went, 
and I rode back vvilh her message (by which means I 
vvas thrown out), and, would you believe it, lie had the 

ill manners to say “ the )i , ” but I shall not repeat 

what he said It was impolite to the last degree, not 
to say profane, but perhaps he may be somewhat cxcusctl 
under his peculiar circumstances There is no knowing 
what even Job himself might have said immcvfiately 
after having been thrown off his hoise into a green pool, 
with his eye tooth knocked out, his mouth full of mud 
and blood, on being asked to a lea party 

‘He — Brady, not Job — went, nevertheless — for, on 
our return to Miss Dosy’s lodgings we found a tnangular 
note, beautifully perfumed, expressing Ins gratitude for 
Iier kind invitation, and telling her not to think of the 
slight accident whith had occurred How it liappencd, 
he added, he could not conceive, his mare never having 
broken down with him before — which vvas tnic enough 
ns that vvas Ihe first day he ever mounted her — nnd she 
having been liought by himself at a sale of the Earl of 
Darlington’s horses last year, for two hundrcrl guineas 
She vvas a great favounic, he went on to say, with the 
Earl, who often rode her, and ran nt Doncaster bv the 
name of Miss Russell All this latter part of the note 
vvas not quite so true, but then it must be admiUcd that 
when vve talk almut hor»c5 we are not lied down to be 
eiract to a letter If we were, Cod help Tattcrsal’s ' 

‘To tea, accordingly, the ensign came at six, wiped 
clean, nnd in a different set out altogether from what he 
appeared in on emerging from the ditch He was, to 
make use of a phrase introduced from the ancient Latin 
into the modern Greek, togge-d np in the most approved 
style of his Majesty’s Forty eighth foot. Bright was the 
scarlet of his coat— deep the blue of his facings.’ 
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‘1 l)eg }onr pardon,’ said Antony Harrison, here in 
temipling the speaker , ‘ the Fort^ eighth are not royals, 
and >ou ought to know that no regiment but those which 
are ro)al sport blue faangs I remember, once upon a 
time, in a coffee shop, detecting a ver) smart fellow, who 
wrote some clever things in a Magazine published in 
Edinburgh by one Blackwood, under the character of a 
military man, not to be anything of the kind, by his 
talking about ensigns in the fusileers — all the world 
know mg that m the fusileers there are no ensigns, but in 
their place second lieutenants Let me set you nght 
there, Bob , the facings your friend Brady exhibited to 
the wondenng gaze of the Mallow tea table must haie 
liccn buff — pale buff ’ 

‘Buff, blacl , blue, brown, yellow, Pompadour, bnck 
dust, no matter what they were,’ continued Burke, in no 
wase pleased by the interruption, ‘they were as bright 
as they could be made, and so w as all the lace, and other 
traps which I shall not specify more minutely, as I am 
in presence of so sharp a cntic. He was, in fact, in 
full dress — as you know is done in country quarters — and 
being not a bad plan and elevation of a man, looked 
well enough. Miss Dosy, I pcrcened, had not been 
perfectly ignorant of the rank and condition of the 
gentleman oier whom she had leaped, for she was 
dressed m her purple satin body and white skirt, which 
she always put on when she wished to be irresistible, 
and her hair was suffered to flow in long nnglets doivn 
her fair neck — and, by Jupiter ' it was fair as a swan’s, 
and as majestic too — and no mistake. Yes' Dosy 
Macnamara looked divine that evening 

‘ Never mind ' Tea was brought in by Mary Keefe, 
and it was just as all other itat have been and vnll be. 
Do not, however, confound it with the wafer sliced and 
hot watered abominations which are inflicted, perhaps 
justly, on the wretched individuals who are guilty of 
haunting sotries and eonversazioues in this good and bad 
city of London Tlie lea was congou or souchong, or 
some other of these Chinese affairs, for anything I know 
to the contran , for, having dined at the house, I was 
mixing my fifth tumbler when tea was brouglit in, and 
Mrs Macnamara begged me not to disturb inysHf, and 
she being a lady for whom I had a great respect, I 
complied with her desire , but there was a potato cake, 
an inch thick and two feet in diameter, which Mrs 
Macnamara informed me in a whisper was made by 
Dosy after the hunt. 

‘ “Poor chicken,’’ she said, “if she had the strength, 
she has the vi ilhngness , but she is so delicate If you 
saw her handling the potatoes to dav ” 

‘ “ Madam,” said I, looking tender and putting my 
hand on my heart, “ I wish I was a potato ' ” 

‘ I thought this w as an uncommonly pathetic wish, 
after the manner of the Persian poet Hafiz, but it was 
scarcely out of mv mouth when Ensign Brady, taking 
a cup of tea from AIiss 0031/5 hand, looking upon me 
with an air of infinite condescension, declared that I 
must be the happiest of men, as my wish w as granted 
licfore it was made I was prepanng to answer, but 
Miss Dosy laughed so loud that I had not time, and 
my only resource was to swallow what I had just 
made The ensign followed up his vactory wathout 
mercy ' 

Sic the Life hj R. \\ Montagu, prefixed to ilaginns Mtsctl 
(3 lots. 1885) The Galtery was republished m 1874 and 
edited b> Bates, in 16S3. 


Francis Sylvester Maliony (1804-66), the 
creator of Father Prout and the Oliver Yorkc of 
Frasefs JMas^asntc, was, like Magmn, a name 
of Cork, and even more scholarly, accomplished, 
versatile, witty, and gifted with facile and felicitous 
utterance m prose and verse He was educated at 
St Acheul, the Jesuit college at Amiens, and m 
Pans , among the Jesuits he lived, as he said, m 
an atmosphere of Latin, and became a first rate 
Latin scholar He was admitted to the Society, 
taught m an Irish college, but for cxtraordmanly 
unconv entional irregularities in a semmanst (includ- 
ing coursing and deep dnnkmg) was pronounced 
to be no longer a Jesuit m 1830, and, obtaining 
with some difficulty pnest’s orders m 1832, offi 
ciated at Cork. But erelong he quarrelled with 
his bishop, and, settling m London, became one 
of the wnters m Fraser’s Ma^asnUj and during 
1834-36 he contributed a senes of paper?, after- 
wards collected as The Rdigues of Father Proul 
From the gay tavern life of the ‘Frasenans,’ 
Mahony went abroad and travelled, 1S37-41, in 
Hungary', Greece, and Asia Minor He became in 
1846 Roman correspondent of the Daily News, and 
his letters were m 1847 collected and published 
as Facts and Figures from Italy, by Don feremy 
Savonarola, Benedictine Monk For the last 
eight years of his life — quite Bohemian, though 
latterly his wit became more caustic and h)S 
w ays less soaable — he liv ed chiefly m Pans, and 
was the correspondent of -the Globe, his letters 
forming tlic chief attraction of that journal He 
died reconciled to the Church. A \ olumc of Final 
Memorials of Father Pt out, published jn 1876 by 
Blanchard Jcrrold, suffimently illustrated Mahony’s 
wonderful facility m Latin composition, his wit, 
quaint say mgs, genial outbursts of sentiment, 
pathos, absurdity and satire jumbled together 
and a certain reverence for religion among all 
his convavaalitics James Hannay said of him 
‘Mahoney’s fun is essentially Irish — fanciful, plav- 
ful, odd, irregular, and more grotesque than 
Nortliem fun In one of his owai phrases, he is 
an Insh potato, seasoned with Attic salt.’ 

Much of the fun of the Reliques anscs out of 
Father Prout’s regretful proof that the best songs 
of some of the most admired modem authors are 
the merest plagiansms or translations from anaent 
Greek, medi'eval Latin, or old French originals, 
which he solemnly produces with dates and all 
necessary' pkrticulars to authenticate them — the 
poems and the facts all alike out of his own head 
And he often pursued his jest beyond the limits 
presenbed by' piety to the dead and by good taste, 
and the fun evaporates in tedium or annoyance 
Father Prout declares himself to have been the 
son of Dean Swaft by Stella, to whom the Dean 
had been pnvately married , and the Dean’s mad 
ness was wholly occasioned, not by the causes 
usually alleged, but by the kidnapping of this 
(purely supposititious) son by William Wood, the 
halfpenny hero whom Swaft denounced. In the 
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article Wolfe (Vol 11 p 788) \ie Imc g^^en a 
verse of Father Front’s French onginal for ‘The 
Bunal of Sir John Moore’ ‘John Anderson, my 
JO,’ i\as a mere translation by Bums into Scotch of 
the Latin original, dulj produced b> the Admirable 
Cnchton — the Scotch lersion is eien extended to 
se\en verses The good Father had special joy in 
proving Moore’s ‘ Insh Melodies’ to be the merest 
translations from Greek, Latin, or French, as the 
case might be This is part of a chapter of the 
Reltgties 

From ‘The Rosrueriss of Tom Moore ’ 

The Blnmcj stone m mj neighbourhood 1 ms attracted 
hither man) an illustnous visitor, but none lias been 
so assiduous a pilgnm m m) time as Tom Jiloorc. ^Yhlle 
he was engaged m his best and most unexceptionable 
work on the melodious ballads of his country, he came 
regnlarlj ever) summer, and did me the honour to share 
m) humble roof repeatedly He knows well how often 
he plagued me to supply him with ongnal songs which 
I had picked up m France among the merrv troubadours 
and carol loving inhabitants of that once happy land, 
and to what extent he has transferred these foreign 
inventions into the ‘ Insh Melodies ’ Like the robber 
Cacus, he generally dragged the plundered eattle by the 
tail, so as that, movang backwards into his cavern of 
stolen goods, Oie foot tracks might not lead to detection 
Some songs he would turn upside down, by a figure in 
rhetonc tailed utrTrpor rpfrrcpov , others he would dis 
guise in various shapes, but he would still worry me to 
supply him walli the productions of the Gallic muse , 
‘for, d’ye see, bid Front,’ the rogue would say, 

‘ The best of all w ay's 
To lengthen our 

Is to steal a few thoughts from the French, “ my dear ” ' 

Now I would have let him enjoy unmolested the renown 
which these ‘Jfclodies’ have obtained for him, but his 
last treachery to my round tower fnend [a bogus plagin 
nsm from an Insh antiquary] bos raised mv bile, and I 
shall give ev idencc of the unsuspected robberies 

‘ Abstracl-eque bores abjurataxinc rapma; 

Ccclo ostendentur ’ 

It would lie easy to jxiint out detached fragments nnd 
stray metaphors, which he has scattered here and there 
in such gay confusion that every page has within its 
limits a mass of felony nnd plagansm sufficient to bang 
him For instance, I need only advert to his ‘Bard’s 
Legacy ’ Even on his dying bed tins ‘dying bard’ 
cannot help indulging his evil pranks, for, in bequeath 
mg his ‘ heart ' to his ‘ mistress dear,’ and recommending 
her to ' borraxu' balmy drops of port wine to bathe the 
relic, he is all the while robbing old Clement Marot, 
who thus disposes of hts remains 

‘ Quand je suis mort, je veux qu’on m’entere 
Dans la cave ou est le van , 

Le corps sous un tonneau de Madtre, 

Et la bouche sous le robin ’ 

But I won’t strain at a gnat when I can capture n 
camel — a huge dromedary laden w ith pilfered spoil , 
for, would you believe it if you had never learned it 
from Front, the aery opening and foremost song of the 
collection, ‘ Go where glory waits thee,’ is but a literal 


and servile translation of an old French ditty which is 
among my papers, and which I believe to have been 
composed by that beautiful and interesting ‘ladyc,’ 
Franjoise de Foix, Comlesse de Chateaubnand, bom m 
1491, and the favounte of Francis I , who soon abandoned 
her , indeed, the lines appear to anticipate his infidelity 
They were written before the battle of Favia 

Chanson de la Ccnitesse de Chateaubnand h Franpts I 
Va ou la gloire t’mvite , 

Et quand d’orgiieil palpite 
Cc ccEur, qu'il pense i moi ' 

Quand 1 doge enfiamme 
Toute rardcur de ton amc, 

Fense encore i moi ' 

Autres charmes peut 6tre 
Tu voudras connaitre. 

Autre amour en maitre 
Regnera sur toi , 

Mals quand ta Icvtc presse 
Cdlc qui te carcsst, 

Mediant, pense a moi ' 

Tom Moore's Translation of this Song m the 
‘ Insh Melodies ' 

Go where glory wails thee , 

But while fame elates thee, 

Ob, still rcmemlvermc ' 

AYhcn the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

Ob, then remember mo ' 

Other arms may press thee, 

Dearer fnends caress thee — 

All the joys that bless Uice 
Dearer far may be 
Bui when fnends arc dearest, 

And when joys arc nearest, 

Oh, then remember me ! 

A page or tw o later he gi\ es the Latin original of 
‘Lesbia hath a beaming eye,’ as written originally 
by himself, and sung by him to Moore in his 
parsonage of Watcrgrasshill (‘ Lesbia semper hic 
et indc Oculorum tela movit’) 

Mahony either in his own character or as Father 
Front made really brilliant and melodious verse 
renderings from the classics and from the French 
and Italian , his renderings from Horace are in a 
wonderful and apt variety of rhyme and measure. 
Thus he renders the first v erse of the Second Ode 

Since Jove decreed in storms to vent 
The wanter of his discontent, 

Thundenng o’er Rome impenitent 
With red nght hand, 

The fiood gates of the firmament 
Have drenched the land 

And Ode Ninth begins thus 

See how the winter blanches 
Soracte’s giant brow ' 

Hear how the forest branches 
Groan from the weight of snow I 
While the fixed ice impanels 
Rivers within tlicir channels 

And he translated English songs, as we have 
seen, into most plausible Latin and French His 
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tnnslation of Cresset’s Vcr/ Vcrt^ the Pm rot, 
reads wonderfully like an Ingoldsbv Legend His 
chapter on ‘ Modem Latin Poets’ contains articles 
on and translations from Vida, Sarbiewski, Beza, 
Sannazar, Fracastoro, George Buchanan, and 
others It IS not always cas) to knoii whether 
the Father is citing historical fact or gnmg 
pure imagination with circumstantial details, as 
m the case of ‘ the celebrated poem, De Con- 
ituhiis Florum,' by Diarmid M’Encroe from Kerry, 
published at Pans in 1727, which was the sole 
onginal of Erasmus Darwin’s J^ws of the Pimits 
‘The Groics of Blamcj ’ would seem to exist 
m Greek, Latin, French, and old Irish MSS, 



FRANCIS SYLVESTFR MAHONY 

From a Photograph 


if we believe this veracious authonty He may, 
like one of his protdgds, be said ‘ to ha\ e defied 
the Royal Insh Academ>, a learned assembh 
w htch, alas 1 has neither a body to he kicked nor 
a soul to be damned’ ‘The Shandon Bells’ was 
one of the songs sung by Father Prout to Tom 
Moore, and on it, we are told, the ungracious 
guest, w ithout acknowdedgment, rings the changes 
in his ‘ E% ening Bells ’ 

The Shandon Belts 
With deep affection 
And recollection, 

I often' think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
tVhose sounds so wild would, 

In the days of childhood. 

Fling round m) cradle 
Their magic spells 


On this 1 jiondcr 
Wlicrc’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee , 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
Tile pleasant waters 
Of the nier ]>cc 

I ’\e heard bdls chiming, 

Full man) a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shnne , 

While at n glib rate. 

Brass tongues would Mlirate— 

But all llicir music 

Spol e nought like thine, 

1 or memory dw clling 
On eacli proud swelling 
Of the bcifr) knelling 
Ils Imld notes free. 

Made the hells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
Tlic pleasant waters 
Of the riser Lee 

I ’\c heard bells tolling 
Old ‘ Adnan’s Mole’ in, 

Their lliundcr rolling 
hrom the Vatican , 

And c>mbals glorious 
Swinging iijiroanous 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame 
But th) sounds were sweeter 
Tlian the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the 1 iber. 

Pealing solemnl) — 

0 tlie bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the riier Lee 

There ’s a bell in Moscow , 

While on tower and kiosk O, 

, In Saint Sophia, 

Tlic Turkman gets , 

And loud in uir 
Calls men to pra)er, 
r rom the lapcnng summits 
Of tall minarets 
Such empt) phantom 

1 frccl) grant them , 

But there is an anthem 

More dear to me — 

'Tis the bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
Tlic pleasant waters 
Of the n\er Lee 

besides the e-olume of Fttinl ReUgnes, ihere is an cdilion of Tkt 
Weris rf ratine Fnnt bj Charlej Kent (1881). 

Pierce Effim (1772-1849), a Londoner b) birth, 
and the most popular sporting journalist of his da), 
IS remembered as the author of Life m London, 
0} the Days and Ntgliis of ferry Hawthorne and 
his elegant friend Corinthian Tow, a tale, or rather 
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a scries of sketches, uhich is said to ln\c taken 
town and countr) b) stomi when n appeared in 
iSai Thackcraj has immomhsed it in one of 
the best of his Roundabout Papers, wlicre, how- 
e\cr, lie acr> fairlj indioites its litcnn worth b) 
confessing that on rcperusal ht found it ‘a hltlc 
\ulgar,’ and ns a dcscnption of the sports and 
aniusemcnts of London in the Rcgcnc\ dn\s, ‘more 
cunous Unn amusing’ Kot a little of its interest 
13 due to Cruikshank’s illustrations Its author, 
who spent his life in frequenting and reporting all 
the more uotablc races, pnze fights, coek fights, 
encket matches, and executions m Lii^land, pro 
duced manj other ephemeral works of a similar 
kind, among which Ronana (iSiS) and J he J^ves 
of i lonzfl at d Pcrdsla i,thc I’rincc Regent and 
Mar> Rob nson, 1814) ma> he mentioned He 
also jmbhshcd in i8;8 a continuation of Ltf m 
Londov (republished in tS/i), moralising its theme 
and killing off or eomerting us characters Ihs 
son, rifire Ecan the \oungcr (i£i4-8o\ an etcher 
who illustrated his owai and liis father’s works, j 
vras also a diligent journalist, and wrote more ■ 
than twentj indificrcnt novels, one of wliirh, Phe 
Snake tt the Otass, published first in 185S, uns j 
reprinted in J8S7 j 

ficorge Combe (1788-1858;, phrenologist, was 
bom, a brewers son, in Ldinburgh, and, bred a 
Wnlcr to the Signet, practised till 1837, when he 
devoted himself to populansing his views on plir^n 
ologv and education A disciple of Spurzheun, ht 
wrote two works on phrcnolog) >^24), 

one of V Inch passed through a do’cn editions , 
but his most important vvas The Coiistiluiiot of 
Man (1828, I2lh cd 1900), which was vioicntiv 
opposed as materialist, subversive of tlic belief 
in immortalil), and inimical to rcvTalcd rth|,ion 
He laboured camcstlj to reform education on 
rational and scientific pnnciplcs iravcllcd md 
lectured at home, on tlie Continent, and in the 
United Stales , and published bool s on popular 
education, moral philosoplij, criminal legislation, 
currency questions, and the relation between 
science and religion. Combe’s ideas on popular 
education, anticipating modern methods, were 
carried out for some >cars in a secular school 
which he founded in Edinhurgli in 1848, where 
the sciences were sj’slcmaticallj tauglit, including 
ph) siology — and, ns w as inev liable, phrenology 
He was ,an intimate fnend of Robert Cliambers, 
Richard Cobden, and Georg(^ Eliot , and his wife 
was a daughter of the great Mrs Siddons TJicrc 
IS a Life bj Charles Gibbon (1878), and Combe’s 
views and articles on JZducatton were collected by 
Joll) (1879) George Combe wrote also a Life of 
his brother Andrew (1797-1847), phjsician to the 
king of the Belgians and to Queen \nclona, and 
author of a successful work on ))hj siology A 

Combe lectureship Ecck§ to awaken public interest 
in the importance of phvsiology and hygiene in 
etiucation and morals 


Thomas Erslclnc (178S-1870) of Lmlathcn 
was admitted advocate in i8io, but ceased to prac- 
tise after Ins elder brother’s death g.avc him the 
estate of Lmlathcn near Dundee He was a man 
of a vvamilv devotion.al religious temperament, and 
the mam aim of his half dozen theological works, 
next to the promotion of pure religion and unde- 
filed, was to insist on the ultimate univ'crs.al salva 
non of m.ankind, and to argue th.at the conscience, 
and not miracle, was the chief evidence for a 
divine revel iiion He sironglv supported Maelcod 
Campbell, dc()oscd h\ the Church of Scotland for 
his doctnne of universal pardon and atonement 
through Ciiiist , ind amongst his intimate fnends 
were men so unlike in tlieir thcologic il sympathies 
as I 1 ) ^ 1 aunec, Dcin Sianiev, Carlvlc, I’rdvost- 
Paradnl, \ met, and the Monods See Erskinc’s 
I^tUrs, edited bv Dr H.anna ',1877-78) 

Sir Francis Palgra^c (17S8-1S61) was long 
eleputv keeper of the Public Records and an in 
dcfatig.ablc student of our carlv history He was 
the son of Mever Cohen, a Jewish stockbroker 
in London , but at his in irnagc (1S23), having he 
conic a Christian, he assumed his mothers m iidcn 
name of Pilgravc He was articled to a soli 
citor , la 1827 was called to the Bar, pleading 
inamlv in pctligrcc c ises before the House of 
I ords , w IS a frequent eontnbutor to the reviews , 
and m 1S31 contnbuted to Murrav’s ‘ramilj 
Lilirary ’ a History of Ru^lat d m the Anglo 
S ixon period Next year appeared his A’/ft and 
Pintpiss of the J'.t HtsI Commoiroialth—a. vvork 
which coni ims i mass of infonnation regard 
mg the most obstiirc part of our anii.ils, with 
origin il rcconls concerning the political mstitu 
tions of ancient Luropc He afterwards wrote a 
more elaborate historv, the last two volumes of 
which were publisheal after Ins death — Tin. Ihs 
tory of Non mtuh and IZt inland (4 vols 185I-64), 
which brings down the history to the death of 
Rufus England owes him i debt of g'ratiiudc for 
the light he threw on the origin of its people and 
institutions HalLain and Freeman, though dis- 
senting from some of Ins conclusions, both Iiiglily 
praised Ins gre it .acincvcmcnt— that of making 
medixval history intelligible He insisted, rightly, 
as Freeman savs, that Furopcan society and 
civilisation depended on the influence of Rome 
long after the fifth century, even when she had 
fallen and was ‘tattered, sordid, and faded as was 
her imperial robe , ’ the chiefs of the barbanan 
dyav.astics assumed the semblance of the Ca.sars, 
and employed their titles and symbols Sir 
Francis, who was knighted in 1832 and was 
F R S , carcfullv arranged heretofore inaccessible 
pile-s of national documents, reported on them ,as 
deputy -keeper, and edited for the Record Com 
mission Calendars of the Treasutj, Documents 
tUustrativc of the History of Scotland, &c , w rote 
! on the feudal system. Truths and rtctions of the 
Middle Ayes, and a Hand book, for Travelleis m 
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Burckhardt — Lardner 


Northern Italy His st\le was sometimes too 
discursnc. — MlUInm GlfTonl Pnlsravc, Jesuit, 
tri\dlcr, consul, and author of books of t^a^el, 
and i^ofcssor F T raigrnie, poet and cntic, ^\ere 
his sons. 

John Lctvis Bnrclvliar(lt(i784-i8i7), though 
he s]3cnt but a ) ear or Ui o in England, ranks almost 
ns nn English author in Mrtueofhis books of tra\el, 

\ nttcn b} him in English and reused by English 
friends Bom at Lausanne, he 3\as educated at 
Ncuchatcl, Leipzig, and Gottingen In 1806 he 
brought nn introduction from Blumenbach to Sir 
Joseph Banks, of the Afncan Assoaation, and in 
1809 was sent to ex-plore the intenor of Afnca 
At A.lcppo he studied more than two years, 
then, disguised as an Onental, he \isited Palmjaa, 
Damascus, Lebanon, Isubia, and thence in 1814 
as ‘Sheikh Ibrahim’ made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 3shere, one of the first European Chns 
tians to enter the sacred aty, he was accepted not 
onlj as a true belie\er but as a great Moslem 
scholar In 1815 he returned to Cairo, and in 
1816 ascended Mount Smai ^Vhen at last on 
the point of joining the Fezzan caraian, the oppor- 
tunitj for which he had waited so long, he was 
earned off b> d) sentery at Cairo The records 
of his joumejs (three senes), with ^olumcs on 
Bedouins and Wahabis and on Arabic proverbs, 
were published in 1819-30 

l^illiain Scorc.«!l)y (1789-1857), Arctic e.\- 
plorcr, bom at Cropton near Whitby, sailed to the 
Greenland seas as a boy with his father, a whaling 
captain, and himself made se\ oral v ov-ages to the 
whaling-grounds He attended Edinburgh Uni- 
\ersitv, earned on investigations in natural historj, 
botanv , mcteorolog) , and magnetism, and published 
the results in The Arctic Regions (1820) and Mag- 
mtical Jn-HsUgations (z\o\s, 1839-52) In 1822 he 
sunejed four hundred miles of the east coast of 
Greenland After a course of study at Cambndge 
he was ordained (1825), and laboured at Liverpool, 
Evcier, and Bradford , but failing health compelled 
him to retire to lorquaj in 1849 He vvas D D , 
and was elected F R S in 1824 There is j Life 
of him by his nephew (1861) 

Charlc,S Kniglif (1791-1873), author and pub- 
lisher was the son of a M indsor bookseller, and 
wath his father he in 1811 established the Windsor 
and Eton Express, editing it until 1821, and at 
the same time printing the Etonian The Plain 
Etii^ltshnian (1820-22), a first attempt to produce 
good cheap literature, wasjointlj edited bj Knight 
and Commissioner Locker of Greenwich Hospital 
In London from 1822 on, Knight, now a general 
publisher, founded Knight's Quarterly Magazine 
I or ih'- Socictv for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledgf he published many works and scnals, in- 
cluding the Penny Magazine (1832-45) The 
Penn^ C)clopizdia was begun in 1838, and was 
followed by the English Oc/c/rroVa (1854-61), the 


British Almanac, and its Companion He edited 
a Piclorial Shakespeare, and wTotc a Life of Shake 
speare. Other works were The Land We lave In, 
Once Upon a Time, and Kncnvlcdge, is Power In 
1862 he completed his Popular History of England 
Half-hoitis with the Best Authors, Half hours of 
English History, and Half-houts vnth the Best 
Letter-ivnters were compilations by himself, and 
from i860 he vvas publisher of the London Gazette 
He wrote autobiographical Passages of a Working 
Life (1863-65) , and there is a Life of him by Alice 
Clowes (1892) 

Dionysius Lardner (1793-1859), after servang 
for four years as clerk to his father, a Dubhn 
solicitor, studied at Trinity College. He attracted 
attention by works on algebraic geometry (1823) 
and the calculus (1825), but is best known as the 
originator and editor of Lardneds Cycloptzdia (132 
vols 1830-44). This vvas followed by the historical 
Cabinet Library (12 vols 1830-32) and Museum 
of Science and Art (12 vols 1854-56) In 1828 
Lardner had been appointed Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Univ ersity College, 
London , but in 1840, mamed man though he vvas, 
he ran away' with the wife of an army officer, and 
went to the United States, where he made ;^4o,oclo 
by lecturing He lived in Pans from 1845 to 1859, 
and died at Naples He was not related to 
Nathaniel Lardner (VoL Up 247) 

Sii Francis Bond Head (1793-1875), bom 
of Portuguese-Jcwish ancestry at Higham in 
Kent, was educated at Rochester and Woolwich 
Academy', and served 1811-25 in the Engineers, 
being present at Waterloo Manager then of the 
unsuccessful La Plata Mining Company, he pub- 
lished Rough Notes taken during some Rapid 
fourneys across the Pampas and among the Andes 
(1827) The work vvas exceedingly popular, and the 
reputation of ‘ Galloping Head,’ as the gay captain 
vvas termed, vvas increased by his Bubbles from the 
Brunnens of Nassau (1834) Governor of Upper 
Canada 1835-37, and created a baronet in 1836, he 
published a narrative of his not very' successful 
administration, which was more amusing than con 
vinang Turning again to purely literary pursuits. 
Sir Francis waotc The Emigrant (1852), and a 
senes of essavs m the Quarterly Review, after- 
wards republished as Stokers and Pokers — High- 
ways and Byways He WTOtc a Life of Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, for the ‘Family Library’ 
The national defences of this country appeanng to 
Sir Francis lamentably deficient, he issued a note 
of warning, The Defenceless State of Great Britain 
(1850) Visits to Pans and Ireland produced A 
Faggot of French Sticks, or Pams in 1851 , and 
A Fortnight in Ireland (1852) In 1869 he pro- 
duced a practical work. The Royal Engineer — 
His brother, sir George ITcnd (1782-1855), a Penin- 
sular veteran, WTote Forest Scenery in the Wilds 
of North America (1829), Home Tours in England, 
1 S$ 5 -S 7 , and some other works 
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Ta-well the Murderer 

Whatever maj Insc been his fears, Ins hopes, his 
fancies, or his thoughts, there suddenly flashed along 
the wires of the electnc telegraph, m hich were stretched 
dose beside him, the follomng words ‘ A murder has 
just been committed at Salthill, and the suspiected mur 
derer was seen to take a first dass ticket for London bj 
the tram which left Slough at 7 h 42 m pm He is 
m the garb of a Quaker, uith a broira greatcoat on, 
uhich reaches nearly doivn to his feet He is in the 
last compartment of the second first class carnage ’ 
And yet, fast as these words flew like lightning past 
him, the information they contained, u ilh all Us details, 
as M ell as ciery secret thought that had preceded them, 
had already consecutivelj floii n millions of times faster , 
indeed, at the very instant that, wthm the walls of 
the little cottage at Slough, there had been uttered 
that dreadful scream, it had simultaneously reached the 
judgment seat of heaven ' 

On amnng at the Paddington station, after mingling 
for some moments with the croud, he got into nn omm 
bus, and as it rumbled along, taking up one passenger 
and putting down another, he probably felt that his 
identitj was eiery minute becoming confounded and con 
fused b} the e\change of fellow passengers for strangers 
that was constantly taking place. But all the time he 
was thinking, the cad of the omnibus — a policeman m 
disguise — knew that he held his victim like a rat in a 
cage. Without, however, apparcntl} taking the slightest 
notice of him, he took one sixpence, gave change for 
a shilling, handed out this lad}, stuffed in that one, 
until, amving at the Bank, the gmlty man, stooping ns 
he walked towards the carnage door, descenderl the 
steps paid his fare , crossed over to the Duke of 
Wellington’s statue, where pausing for a few moments, 
anxiousl} to gaze around him, he proceeded to the Jem 
Salem Coffee house, thence o\ er London Bndge to the 
Leonard Coffee house in the Borough, and finally to 
a lodging house in Scott’s ard. Cannon Street He 
probably fancied that, by making so many turns and 
doubles, he had not only effectually puzzled all pur 
suit, but that his appearance at so many coffee houses 
would assist him, if necessary, in proving an alibi , but, 
whatever ma} have been his motives or his tlioughts, he 
had scarcely entered the lodging when the policeman — 
who, like a wolf, had followed him every step of the 
wav — opening the door, very calmly said to him — the 
words no doubt were infinitely more appalling to him 
even than the scream that had been haunting him — 
‘Haven’t you just come from Slough?’ The monosyl 
lable ‘No,’ confusedly uttered in reply, substantiated 
his guilt The policeman made him his pnsoner , he 
w as thrown into jail, tried, found guilty of walful murder, 
and hanged 

A few months afterwards we happened to be travel 
ling by rail from Paddington to Slough, in a carnage 
filled wath people all strangers to one another Like 
English travellers, they were all mute For nearly 
fifteen miles no one had uttered a single word, until 
a short bodied, short necked, short nosed, exceedingly 
respectable looking man in the comer, fixing his eyes 
on the apparently fleeting posts and rails of the 
electnc telegraph. Significantly nodded to Us as he 
muttered aloud ' Them ’s the cords that hung John 
Tawcll 1 ’ 

(From Stokcrx and Pahert ) 


JoUn Edmuud Rcade (1800-70), son of the 
squire of Barton Manor m Berkshire, published m 
1825 Tilt B/oLeii Heart and other Poents, followed 
by a series of epics, tragedies, and nov els, iticlud 
mg Cmii the Wanderer and the Revolt of the 
Angels (1830), Italy (1838), and Catthne (1839) 
In much of his verse he modelled himself closelv 
on Byron, not hesitating to plagiarise pretty ex- 
tensively' , passages and phrases can also be 
traced directly to Scott and Wordsworth, as well 
as to many other English authors ancient and 
modem 

Sir Roderick Iinpcj Murchison (1792- 
1871) was born at Tarradale, Ross shire, and edu- 
cated at Durham and tlic Military College, Great 
Marlow , he served in Spam and Portugal, and 
was present at Vimeiro and Corunna Quitting 
the army m 1816, he devoted himself to geology' , 
and erelong his establishment of the Silurian 
system won him the Copley Medal and European 
fame, increased by his exposition of the Devonian, 
Permian, and Laurentian systems He explored 
parts of Germany, Poland, and the Carpathians , 
and in 1840-45, with others, earned out a 
geological survey of the Russian Empire It was 
now that, struck with the resemblance between the 
Ural Mountains and some Australian ranges, he 
startled the world by foreshadowing (1844) the 
discov'ery of gold m Australia In 1855 he was 
made director-general of the Geological Sun ey and 
director of the Royal School of Mines His in- 
vestigations into the crystalline schists of tlie 
Highlands led him to a theory (not free from 
important error) of regional metamorphism on a 
large scale. He was Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, and President of the Geological Society 
and of the Bntish Association (1846), a KCB 
from 1846, he was made a baronet in 1863 His 
principal works were The Silurian System (1839) 
and The Geology of Russia in Europe and the 
Urals (1845 , 2nd ed 1853) There is a Life of 
him by Sir Archibald Geikie (1875) 

Albany William Foiiblanqnc (1793-1872), 
son of a London Commissioner of Bankruptcy 
and great-grandson of a naturalised Huguenot, 
vvas bred a lawyer, but soon became a jour- 
nalist, writing for the Tunes and other papers 
As editor from 1830 of the Examiner, he exer- 
cised great influence on public opinion , his best 
articles were reprinted as England under Seven 
Administi ations (1837) In 1847 he became Statis- 
tical Secretary to the Board of Trade There is a 
Life of him (1874) 

TTilliam Ilainllton Maxwell (1792-1850), 
the first conspicuous vv nter of die roistcnng, rollick- 
ing military novels Lever vvas afterwards identified 
wath, vvas a Neway Ulsterman, Scottish both on 
the father’s and the mother’s side He studied — 
or enjoyed life— at Tnnity College, Dublin, and as 
captain fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo 
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John Hamilton Reynolds 


Country sports c\hausted his finances, and in 1820 
he took oilers and t\as presented to the rector) of 
IJallagh in Connemara. His nor cl of O’ Hat a was 
followed b\ his Wild Sporis 0/ the West (1832), 
and that b\ Stones front Waterloo Tliough his 
congregation was practicall) non extant and his 
duties were nominal, he was ultimately depnred for 
non residence Ha\ ing produced a score of works, 
including a Life of the Duke of Wellington and 
a history of the Insh rebellion, but none of them 
beanng remotel) on thcolog), he died at Mussel- 
burgh in Midlothian Dr Magmn prefixed a Life 
of him to an edition of his Enu qo-Bragh, or Irish 
Life Piclutes {2 \o\s 1859) 

John Hamilton Rcjnohls (1796-1852) was 
bom at Shrewsbury, educated at St Paul’s, and 
practised law in London pretty regularl) till about 
1840, when he accepted a post as clerk to the 
Countv Court at Newport in the Isle of Wight 
Devotion to literature interfered with his pro 
fcssional success , as earl) as 1814 he had pub 
hshed poems, ind these were followed by several 
volumes of poetiy — The jVatad (1816) , The Garden 
of rioteuu, from Boccaccio (1821)— in which he 
showed successively the influence of Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Shelley He j 
produced also sev cral farces, a burlesque of Words 
worth’s Peter Bell, and some humorous poems 
He IS best remembered as the intimate friend 
of Keats, who wrote man) letters to him and a 
poetieal epistle. One of Re) nolds’s best sonnets is 
addressed to Keats , and Rc)nolds was for a time 
assoaated wath his brother in law, Thomas Hood, 
III some of his literal-) ventures He latterl) wrote 
for the magazines, and till 1831 was one of the 
propnetors of the Aihenaum 

lolni Ahraliain Iloraiul (1799-1887), an 
author of curious and varied erudition, was bom 
in I ondon of Huguenot stock, studied m Ger- 
man), and sought to make Schellmg’s philosophy 
known m England He had begun writing for 
the magazines, and in 1820 published his first 
poem Later he made two attempts at epic 
grandeur m his poems, The Descent into Nett 
(1830) -xnA fudf^ment of tin T'/do/f (1834) He was 
also a contributor to the drama, having waitten 
several tragedies, one of which, Videtm, was sue 
cessfullv acted in 1834 Mr Hcraud was in poetry 
vvhat Martin was in art, a worshipper of the vast, 
the remote, and the terrible. His Descent and 
Jndpnint are ps)chologic,al cunosities, displa)ang 
much misplaced intellectual and poetic power 
Mr Hcraud published also books on Savonarola 
and Shakespeare, Ixioks of travel and history, an 
historical romance, Kncal ballads, sonnets, and The 
U ar of Ideasy a poem on the Franco Pmssian war, 
and The Sibyl antoni^ the Tombs He did 

much editorial and magazine work, and was 
dramatic critic for the Athenceiim and for the 
Illustrated Tendon Nems 


Ethv.lid Ir> ins (1792-1834) came at thirteen 
from Annan to the Edinburgh Universit), and 
after graduating in 1809 did school work for some 
years He had been Carlyle’s schoolfellow at 
Annan, and the two friends were teachers m Kirk- 
caldy at the same time, and everybod) knows 
how ultimatel) Carl)lc manned the pupil to 
whom Irving had lost his heart when teaching at 
Haddington Licensed to preach, in 1819 he was 
appointed assistant to Dr Chalmers in Glasgow 
In 1822 he vvas called to the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton Garden, London , his success as a preacher 
there vvas such as had never been known De 
Quince) thought him ‘the greatest orator of his 
times , ’ Coleridge w as an intimate , Canning heard 
the Scotch minister preach the ‘most eloquent 
sermon he ever listened to,’ Scott, meeting him 
at a dinner-table, ‘could hardly keep his e)es 
off him,’ Hazhtt and Wordsworth were more or 
less attracted by this meteor , and around him in 
London, as Carlyle said, were ‘mad extremes of 
flatter) , follow ed by madder contumely, by indiffer 
ence and neglect’ In J825 he began to announce 
his conv ictions m regard to the imminent second 
advent of Christ , this vvas followed by the trans 
lation of The Coming of the Messiah (1827), by 
‘ Aben Ezra’ — really the vvork of a Spanish Jesuit 
Before 1828, when his Homilies on the Sact aments 
appeared, he had begun to elaborate his views 
of the Incarnation, and he vvas charged with 
heresy as maintaining the sinfulness of Chnsfs 
nature. He vvas now deep m the prophecies, and 
when in the beginning of 1830 he heard of extra 
ordinary manifestations of prophetic power in 
Dumbartonshire, he gladly believed them He 
vvas arraigned before die (Scottish) Presbytery of 
London in 1830 and convicted of heres), ejected 
from his new church in Regent’s Square m 1832, 
and finally deposed in 1833 Presbyter) of 

Annan, which had licensed him The majority of 
his congregation adhered to him, and a new com- 
munion, the Catholic Apostolic Church, was de- 
veloped, commonly known as Iningite, though 
Irving had little to do wath the establishment of 
Its doctrine, ritual, or hierarchy Shortly after his 
health failed, and soon after returning to Scot 
land he died of consumption Irving’s works 
hardly betray the secret of his power, which vvas 
parti) due to his imposing figure and commanding 
personality His books are almost all waatten in 
a rhctoncal and exalted 'style, not without really 
majestic and noble passages Their titles arc 
significant of his eschatological monomania — For 
the Oracles of God, For Juds^ment to Come, The 
Last Days, and the like. 

True Political Reformation 

Almost all the high genius and enterpnse of this age, 
at home and abroad, calculate that these cfTccts which 
we claim for divnne government wall result from pohti 
cal reformation , and thev have drawn after them the 
syanpathics of by far the most disinterested part of 
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our nation, with whom the watchword of domestic and 
foreign renovation is well balanced and well administered 
political institutions Now, from all I can understand 
and learn of the nature of cml polity, it wall stretch no 
farther than to protect and defend us in our several 
rights , and when it would enter farther in, to take an 
otersight of our pmate, our domestic, our personal con 
duct, it then becomes tyranny Why, then, should there 
be any dispute between us and tlie politicians , or why 
should they scowl on us, and we look scowling back 
on them? Let them mind the outworks and defences 
of each man’s encampment, guard the craft of priests and 
the power of governors from coming in to molest it , we 
wall in the meantime set all things in order within the 
poor mans cottage, which their good endeavours have 
made to be rev ered as ‘ the poor man’s castle ’ Let 
them keep the king from daring to enter it , we wall 
endeavour to keep the deval from danng to enter it 
And in our turn we will do them as good a Service 
as they hav e done us , for w e w ill touch the lethargic 
liosoms of the sluggish pieople vv ith the Promethean spark 
of religion, which persecution and power cannot quench, 
and which will light and feed the lamp of freedom when 
need be , we wall giv e them a people fearful of no one 
save God, armed m religion and virtue, which alone are 
incorruptible by the bnbes, reckless of the power, and 
more temble to the measures of wacked governors than 
an army with banners — a people who will stand for 
liberty on the earth and shape themselves for glory in 
heaven And we w ill satisfy the legislators no less than 
the reformers, we will give them a people obedient to 
wholesome laws, and examples of peaceable conduct to 
all around, but as refractory against conscientious bonds 
or arbitrary measures as the Puritans and Covenanters 
w ere of old And we w ill satisfy the economists no less , 
for we will give them a people industrious upon prin 
aple, independent upon pnnciple, and who will refrain 
their natural instincts rather than cover a country with 
pauperism and misery 

The Day of Judgment. 

Imagination cowers her wing, unable to fetch the 
compass of the ideal scene The great white throne 
descending out of heaven, guarded and begirt with the 
principalities and powers tliereof — the awful presence at 
whose sight the heavens and the earth flee away, and 
no place for them is found — the shaking of the mother 
elements of nature, and the commotion of the hoary deep 
to render up their long dissolved dead — the rushing 
together of quickened men upon all the w inds of heaven 
down to the centre, where the Judge sitteth on His 
blazing throne To give form and figure and utterance 
to the mere circumstantial pomp of such a scene no 
imagination availeth Not doth the understanding labour 
less. 

The Archangel, with the trump of God, tiding sublime 
m the midst of heaven, and sending through the widest 
dominions of death and the grave that sharp summons 
which divideth the solid earth, and nngs through the 
caverns of the hollow deep, piercing the dull, cold ear 
of death and the grave with the knell of their departed 
reign, the death of Death, the sprouting of the grave 
vnth vatality, the reign of life, the second birth of living 
things, the reunion of liody and soul — the one from 
unconscious sleep, the other from apprehensive and un 
quiet aliodes— the congregation of all generations over 


whom the stream of time hath swept This outstretches 
my understanding no less than the matenal imagery 
confuses my imagination And when I bring the picture 
to my heart. Us feelings are overvvhelmetl , when I fancy 
this quick and conscious frame one instant reawakened, 
the next reinvested, the next summoned before the face 
of the Almighty Judge — now begotten, now sifted 
through every secret comer, my poor soul possessetl 
with the memory of us misdeeds, submitted to the 
scorching eye of my Afaker, my fate dependmg upon 
His lip^ my everlasting, changeless fate — I shriek and 
shiver with mortal apprehension, and when 1 fancy the 
myriads of men all standing thus explored and known, 

I seem to hear their shivenngs like the aspen leaves in 
the still evening of autumn Pale fear possesseth every 
countenance, and blank conviction every quaking heart 
They stand like men upon the perilous edge of battle, 
wathholden from speech and pinched for breath through 
excess of struggling emotions — shame, remorse, mortal 
apprehension, and trembling hope. 

ITicrc was a CDllectcd edition of Irving s works (5 vols. 1864-65) 
his ‘prophetical works were separately edited (3 vols, 1867-70), 
and there was a volume of MuceUnntes (1867) Ihe standard 
Life IS that by Mrs Oliplianl (1863) , Carlyle s /.r/r Autiyx, and 
Reiiuiitscriiccs give an even more vivid picture of his fascination 
and hiB aberrations 

Alignstns ainl Julins Hare, joint authors 
of the Gwsse<: at ffutJt, were the sons of the 
impoverished squire of Hurstmonceaux, who made 
a romantic mamage with the brilliant cousin of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and lived mainly 
abroad, v\ nting dramas, a novel, and histones of 
die Helvetic republics and of Germany dunng 
the Thirty Years’ War Augustus William (1792- 
1834), bom m Rome, was educated at Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, and became rector of 
Alton Barnes near Devizes Besides his share 
in the Guesses he left two volumes of sermons 
Julius Charles (1795-1855), bom near Vicenza, 
from the Charterhouse passed in 1812 to Trinity ' 
College, Cambndge, where he became a Fellow^ 
in 1818, and in 1822 classical lecturer He took 
orders in 1826, and succeeded his uncle m the 
nch family living of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, 
m 1832 , in 1844 married Fredenck Denison 
Maurice’s sister, became Archdeacon of Lewes 
in 1840, and m 1853 chaplain to the Queen His 
annual charges awakened Englishmen to the fact 
that they had much to leam in theology from 
Germany, and helped to mark him out as a leader 
of the Broad Church party In 1820 he translated 
Fouqu^’s StutrajHj in 1827 he and his brother 
Augustus published anonymously Guesses at Truth 
— a volume of reflections, suggestions, and short 
essays on a great vanety of subjects, varying m 
length from bnef aphonsms like, ‘ Our poetry 
in the eighteenth century was prose , our prose m 
the seventeenth poetry,’ to disquisitions of twenty 
pages on art, religion, literature, and philosophy 
In so far as they dealt with theological questions, 
they, like some of their other works, gave to many 
the impression that the brothers w ere dangerously 
liberal Unitari inistn, Calvinism, and popery are 
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tqinlh condemned , Shikespearc, Eicon, Cole 
ndgc, and Byron ire commented on , Schleier- 
machcr and Kmt furnish matter for meditation , 
South and \ oltaire are contrasted , and pregnant 
thoughts often reheaenhat now seem rather tiatc 
or commonplace clucubrations The ne\t\\orkof 
Julius was the translation of Niebuhr’s Htsfotj 
of Rome (1S28-32) in collaboration with Thirlwall, 
and his own Vindication of Niebuhr’s Htsioiy 
{1S29) In 1848 he published the Essays and 
Tabs of his friend and somewhile curate, John 
Sterling, with a Memoir to which Carljlc’s mas 
terpiccc was meant to be a corrective — Carljlc 
holding that Hare made too much of Sterling as 
a doubting theologian and dergjman Hare wrote 
also a Vindication of Luthci 0 ^ 54 ) and several 
volumes of sermons The quotations are all from 
the Guesses 

Wastefulness of Moral Gifts 

Among the nnmherkss marvels at which nobody 
marvels, few are more marvellous than the recklessness 
avalh which pnceless gifts, intelkctiml and moral, are 
■ajiiandered and thrown away Often have I gazed vvath 
wonder at the prodigality displajevi h) Nature in the 
cistus, which unfolds hundreds or thousands of its white 
-slaiT) blossoms morning after morning, to shine in ihc 
light of the sun for an hour or two, and then fall to 
the ground But who, among the sons and daughters 
of men — gifted with thoughts ‘which wander through 
eternity,’ and wnth powers which have the godlike 
pnv liege of working good and giving happiness— who 
docs not datl) let thousands of those thoughts drop to 
the ground and rot? Who does not continually leave 
his powers to draggle in Uie mould of their own leaves? 
II1C imagination can hardlj conceive the heights of 
-greatness and glory to which mankind would be raised 
if all their thoughts and energies were to be animated 
vv itli a hv mg puriiose — or cv cn those of a single people, 
or of the cducited among a single people. But as in a 
forest of oaks, among the millions of acorns that fall 
ever) autumn, there may perhaps tie one in a million 
tthat wall grow up into a tree, somewhat in like manner 
it fires wath the thoughts and feelings of man What 
alien must be our confusion when we see all these wasted 
thoughts and feelings nse up in the judgment and bear 
witness against us ! 

But how are we to know whether they are wasted 
or not? kkc have a simple, infallible test Tliose 
which arc Imd up m heaven, those which are laid 
up in anj hcavenlj work, those whercb) we in anj 
wav carrj on the work of God upon earth, arc not 
wasted rho c which are laid up on earth, in any 
mere carthlj work, in carrjmg out our own ends or 
th ends of the Spirit of Fvil, are heirs of death from 
the first, and can onlj nse out of it for a moment, to 
sink back into it for ever 

Ag-e lays open tho Character 

Age seems to take avvaj the power of acting a char 
acter, even from those who have done so the most sue 
ccs:,fullj dunng the mam part of their lives The real 
man wall appear, at first fitfallj, and then predominantlj 
Time spares the chiselled beaul) of stone and marble, but 
make? sad havoc in plaster and stucco 


lioss of the VUlaere Green. 

What a loss is that of the village green ' It is a loss 
to the picturesque beaut) of our English landscapes A 
village green is almost nlwa)S a subject for a painter 
who IS fond of qmet home scenes, with its old, knott), 
wide spreading oak or elm or ash , its gray church tower , 
Its cottages scattered in pleasing disorder around, each 
looking out of Its leafy nest , its flock of geese sailing to 
and fro across it Where such spots are still found, they 
refresh the vv ajwv om trav eller, w eaned by the intermm 
able hedge walls with which ‘restless ownership’ — to use 
an expression of Wordsworth’s — excludes profane feet 
from its domain consecrated to Mammon 

The mam loss, how ev cr, is that to the moral beauty of 
our landscapes— that to the innocent, wholesome plea 
sures of llie poor The village green was the scene of 
their sports, of their games It w as the playground for 
their children It served for trapball, for cnckct, for 
manl) humanising amusements, in which tlie gentry and 
farmers might unite vvath the peasantry How dreary 
IS the life of the English husbandman nojv ! ‘Double, 
double toil and trouble,’ day after day, month after 
month, year after year, unebeered by sympathy, unen 
Inenedbvasmile , sunless, moonless, starless Hehasno 
place to be merry in but the beer shop, no amusements 
but drunken brawls, nothing to bnng him into innocent, 
cheerful fellowship with his neighbours. The stones of 
vallage sports sound like legends of a mythical age, pnor 
to the time when ‘Sabbathless Satan,’ as Charles Lamb 
has so happily termed liim, set up bis throne in the land 

For the Hare* *e« the Meiwnnlt of a Quiet Lt/e (187s), largeb 
a life of Mrs Augvmua Hare, by ilr A J C. Hare, a nephew of the 
brother*, and also the tame aulbot* stupendous Autobiographv 
(6 vols, 1856-ipoo). This Mr Hare u well known by his lEu/Ij lu 
Rome and many other charmmg topoi^phical works, his Two 
Noite Lives, and The Cumejes 0/ EnrViam 

Jolui Sterling (1806-43), Bom at Kames 
Castle, Bute, was the son of Captain Edward 
Sterling, at that time a farmer, but by-and by, 
settled m London, to be known as the ‘thunderer’ 
of the Times — not the editor, but a very in- 
fluential contnbutor to the great journal At 
sixteen John went to Glasgow University', and at 
nineteen to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself at the Union , he left w ithout a degree 
in 1827, and soon was busy on the Athenceum, 
which he partly owned and with F D Maunce 
largely edited and wTOte for a few months 
Influenced by Coleridge, and liberal in sympa- 
thies, he was nearly sailing on that crazy expcdi 
tion to overthrow the tyrant, Ferdinand of Spain, 
which ended m the execution at Malaga of 
his fnend General Tomjos and his own cousin 
Boyd He married in November 1830, but soon 
fell dangerously ill, and spent fifteen months m 
St Vincent In 1833 he published anonymously 
a novel, Arthur Contngsby, containing the ballad 
quoted below In 1833 he took orders, and served 
cigTit months as Julius Hare’s curate at Hurstmon 
ccauxv His health again givangway,hc resigned, 
and never advanced to pnest’s orders, the diver- 
gence between his opinions and the Church’s soon 
w idcncd Ijcyond even Colendgean accommodation 
He contnhuted , to DlacbtvootTs and the West- 
minster, planned tragedies {Straford one of tlicm, 
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pnntcd m 1843), and wrote poems, one of nhich, 
The Election^ humorous or e\en comic rather 
than Crabbean, was published in 1841 An earlier 
poem was The Sexto/i’s Daughiei j a later one, a 
scrio comic or Bemesque piece, unfinished, on 
Richard Cceur de Lion For Maga he wTOte The 
Palace of Morgana, a singular prose poem There 
were also remarkable essays on Montaigpie and 
on Carlyle, which showed he had dnfted farther 
from Broad- Church semi -orthodoxy He ulti- 
mately accepted some of the main positions of 
D F Strauss , and it is significant that the in- 
timate of his later years, to whom he confided tlie 
guardianship of his son, was Francis William 
Newman In August 1838 he founded the (later 
so-called) Sterling Club, among whose members 
were Carlyle, Allan Cunningham, G C Lewis, 
Malden, Mill, Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson, Thirl- 
wall, \V H Thompson, and Venables Julius 
Hare edited his Essays and Tales (1848), with a 
Memoir, whidi seemed to Carlyle so inadequate, 
and as dealing- wath Sterling mainly as theologian 
and Christian clergyman, so misleading, that he 
himself undertook that masterpiece of biography 
which, more probably than any of Sterling’s 
own writings, will preserve the memory of an 
interesting and significant personality 

Ballad, 

A maiden came gliding o’er the sea, 

In a boat as light as boat could be. 

And she sang in tones so sweet and free, 

‘ 0, where is the youth that will follow me?’ 

Her forehead was white ns the pearly shell, 

Her form was finer than tongue can tell, 

Her bosom heated with a gentle swell, 

And her voice was a distant vesper bell 
And still she sang, while the western light 
Fell on licr figure so soft and bnght, 

■*0, where shall I find the brave young spnte 
That will follow the track of my boat to night?’ 

To the strand the youths of the tillage run, 

Al’lien the witching song has scarce begun. 

And ere the set of that etenmg’s sun, 

Tiftcen bold lovers the maid has won. 

They hoisted the sail, and they plied the oar. 

And awaiy they went from their natitc shore. 

While the damsel’s pinnace (lew fast before. 

But neter, O never' we saw them more 

(From Arthur Couin^hy ) 

Robert Vaiiglian (1795-1868), bom m Eng- 
land but of Welsh descent, was Independent 
minister at Worcester and Kensington, Professor 
of History m London University 1830-43, and 
president of tlie Independent College at Manchester 
1843-57 He founded the Bntish Quar/etly in 
1845, and edited it till 1SG7 Among his score of 
books arc, besides w orks in devotidnal and piolemical 
theology, a Life of Wychffe (1828), a History of 
Ens^land under the Stuarts (1840), and Re'oolutions 
in Histor}’ (1859-63) , and he edited an edition of 
Milton, with a Life. 
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Sir John Bowring (1792-1872) was born in 
Exeter, and on leas ing school entered a merchant’s 
office, where he pursued that course of polyglot 
study that enabled him ultimately to boast lie 
knew two hundred languages and could speak a 
hundred The national poetry of different peoples 
had special attractions for him, and he translated 
folk songs of most of the languages of Europe, in- 
cluding not merely Dutch and Spanish, but Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Senaan, and Hungarian (some 
of them by help of German ‘cnbs’) In 1821 he 
formed a close friendship with Bentham, and m 
1824 became the first editor of his Radical West- 
minster Review Aftei \isiting Switzerland, Itab,* 
Egrypt, Syria, and the countries of the Zollvercin, 
he prepared valuable government reports on their 
commerce, and he sat in Parliament for Kilmar- 
nock (1835-37) and for Bolton (1841-49), actively 
promoting the adoption of Free Trade From 1849 
to 1853 he was Bntish consul at Hong-kong , in 
1854 he was knighted and made Governor His 
active policy in the ‘affair of the lorcha Arrow,’ 
involving the bombardment of Canton (1856), 
nearly upset the Palmerston Ministry In 1855 
he concluded a commercial treatv witli Siam, in 
1858 made a tour through the Philippines , and 
his accounts of those two visits are about the 
most readable of thirty-six works His own poems 
were accounted of less consequence than Ins 
translations (not merely tlie folk-songs, but from 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heine) But some of his 
religious poems and hymns found wide accept- 
ance , and though in not a few his Unitarian 
theology repels the orthodox, the hymn ‘ In the 
cross of Chnst I glory' is Catholic enough to 
have been wntten by Watts or Wesley, and is 
actually sung by Chnstians of ail denominations 
His Autobiographical Remtntscences (1877) are 
hardly so entertaining as might have been 
expected 

Henry Francis Ljtc (1793-1847), author of 
‘Abide with me’ and some others of the best- 
known English hymns, was bom at Ednam near 
Kelso, in Scotland, but vvas the son of an English 
officer, a member of a vci-y anaent Somersetshire 
family He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and for twentv-four years laboured faitli- 
fullv, in spite of feeble health, at Lower Bnxliam 
m Devonshire. His best-knowai hymn was 
wntten on the ev'ening of the Sunday on which he 
for the last time administered the communion to 
his congregation before starting for that sojourn 
at Nice whence he never returned ‘Jesus, I my 
cross have taken,’ is another of his hymns , many 
of them are paraphrases of tlie Psalms, such as 
‘ Pleasant are thy courts abov e,’ ‘ Sw eet is tlie 
solemn voice that calls,’ ‘ Praise, mv soul, the King- 
of Heaven,’ and ‘God of mercy, God of grace.’ 
His Poems, chiefly Religious (1833), were repnnted 
as Miscellaneous Poems (1868) There is a Life 
prefixed to the Remains (1850) 
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Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (i795-'854), 
son of a biewcr at Reading, vas educated at Us 
grammar-school under the famous Dr Valp>, was 
called to the Bar in 1821, and m 1833 got his silk 
gown As Serjeant Talfourd he was conspicu 
ous for his popul ir eloquence and his Liberalism, 
and was Whig member for his native town 1835-41 
and 1847-49 I 'o 1849 he became a Justice of Com 
mon Pleas, and was knighted He wrote much 
for the reviews, was dramatic critic to a monthly, 
and produced books or long articles on Greek 
and Roman history and Greek poetry' In 1835 
he printed privately his tragedy of /«(, which was 
next jear performed at Covent Garden Theatre 
His next tragedy. The Athenian Captive was 

almost equally successful, as w as also The Afassaci <. 
of Glencoe (1840), The Castihan (1853) was onl> 
pnvately printed He died of apoplexy while 
delivering his charge to the grand jutq at St ifford 
Ion, his highest effort, aims (somewhat incfTcc 
tively) at reproducing the grandeur of the Greek 
drama, and its plot is a story embodj ing the Greek 
conception of destinj The oracle of Delphi had 
announced that the punishment of pestilence drawn 
down on the people b) the misrule of the rojal 
race could only be staved b) the destruction of 
the rojal stock Ion dedicates himself to the 
business of slaying the tjrant, who falls bj another 
hand , and Ion, discovered to be himself the son 
of the king, recognises his doom and patriotically 
accepts It The play is not without poetry or 
power, but is, like the author’s prose, too copious 
and rhctoncal Not even Ion his lived on Tal- 
fourd IS remembered as the admirer and the 
faithful friend and htcrar> executor of Charles 
Lamb (see page 72), and as haiang published 
in two sections Lamb's Memoir {Letteis, 1S37 , 
Pinal Memoi lals, 1848). This work — the standard 
and authoritative life — appeared in one volume in 
1875, “nd again in 1892 Talfourd helped Bulwcr 
to edit Hazlitt’s works, and he desenOs honour 
for introducing in 1837 the Copyright Bill, which, 
amended, passed in 1842 

Ion. 

Ion, our sometime darling, whom we pnzeil 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud. 
To make the happy happier ! Is he sent 
To grapple with the miscnes of this lime. 

Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would pensh at the touch of w rong ' 

B) no internal contest 15 he trained 

For such hard duty , no emotions rude 

Hath his clear spirit vanquished — I-ove, the germ 

Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth. 

Expanding with its progress, as the store 

Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals 

Sheds out its lints from Us dim treasury, 

To flush and circle in the flower No tear 
Hath filled his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When in the evening stillness lovely things 
Pressed on his soul too busily , Ins voice. 


If in the earnestness of childish sports 
Raised to the tone of anger, checked Us force, 

As if it feared to brcal Us being’s law. 

And faltered into music, when the fonns 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In pictured speech, and others have waxed loud 
In nghleous indignation, he hath heard 
With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of gooelncss, which surrounding gloom concealed, 
Struck sunlight o’er it so his life hath flowed 
From Us mysterious urn a sacred stream. 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone arc mirrored, which, though shajics of ill 
May hover round Us surface, glides in light. 

And takes no shadow from them 

Ion acclalmod King 

Ion I thank you for your greetings— shout no more. 
But in deep silence raise your hearts to heaven, 
riiai u may strengthen one so young and frail 
As 1 am for the business of this hour — 

Must I sit here? 

Medon My son ' my son 1 

What nils thee ? When thou shoiildst reflect the joy 
Of Argos, the strange paleness of the grave 
Marbles thy face 

Ion Am 1 indeed so pale ? 

It IS a solemn office I assume, 

Which well mav make me falter, yxt sustained 
By thee, and by the gods I serve, I take it — 

[Sitj on the throne. 

Stand forth, Agenor 
Alienor I nw ait thv w ill 

Ion Jo thee I look as to the wisest friend 
Of this afllictcd people , thou must leave 
Awhile the quiet which thy life has earned, 

To rule our councils , fill the s^ats of justice 
Will good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty is , 

And order my sad country 

ylgaior Pardon me 

Ion Nay, I will iiromise ’lis my last request. 

Grant me Ihy help till this distracted slate 
Rise tranquil from her griefs — 'twill not lie long. 

If the great gods smile on us now Remember, 
Meanwhile, thou hast all power my word can give, 
Whether I live or die. 

Agenor Die 1 Ere that hour. 

May even the old man's epitaph be moss grown ' 

Ion Death is not jealous of the mild decav 
Tliat gently wins thee his exulting youth 
Provokes the ghastly monarch’s sudden stnde. 

And makes his horrid fingers quick to clasp 
His prey benumbed at noontide — Let me see 
The captain of the guard 

Cry thee I kneel to crave 

Humbly the favour which thy sire bestowed 
On one who loved him well 
Ion I cannot mark thee. 

That vvak’st the memory of my father’s weakness. 

But I wall not forget that thou hast shared 
The light enjoyments of a noble spint, 

And learned the need of luxury I grant 
Por thee and thy brave comrades ample share 
Of such nch treasure as my stores contain, 

To grace thy passage to some distant land, 
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Where, if an honest cause engage thy sword, 

May glonous issues wait it In our realm 
We shall not need it longer 

Ciyiha Dost intend 

To banish the firm troops before whose valour 
Barbarian millions shnnk appalled, and lea\ e 
Our aty naked to the first assault 
Of reckless foes ? 

Ion Iso, Crythcs, in oursehes, 

In our owai honest hearts arid chainless hands. 

Will be our safeguard , while we do not use 
Our power towards others so that we should blush 
To teach our children , while the simple love 
Of justice and their countn shall be bom 
With dawning reason , while their sinews grow 
Hard ’midst the gladness of heroic sports, 

We shall not need, to guard our walls in peace. 

One selfish passion or one venal sword 
I would not gneve thee , but thy valiant troop — 

For I esteem them valiant — must no more 
With luxury which suits a desperate camp 
Infect us See that they embark, Agenor, 

Dre night 

Crythes My lord 

Ion No more — my word hath passed — 

Medon, there is no office I can add 
To those thou hast grown old m , thou wait guard 
The shnne of Phoebus, and within thy home — 

Thy too delightful home — befriend the stranger 
As thou didst me , there sometimes waste a thought 
On thy spoiled inmate. 

Mcifon Think of thee, my lord ’ 

Long shall vve tnnmph in thy glonous reign 

Ion Pntliee, no more. — Argives ' I have a boon 
To crave of you Whene’er I shall rejoin 
In death the father from whose heart in life 
Stem fate divided me, think gently of him ' 

Thmk that beneath his panoply of pnde 
M’cre fair affections crushed by bitter w rongs 
IVhich fretted him to madness , what he did, 

Alas ' ye know, could you know what he suffered, 

\c would not curse his name Yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human frailly , swear to me 
That ye wall seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereignty our country’s space. 

So happy m its smallness, so compact. 

Needs not the magic of a single name 
AVhich wider regions may require to draw 
Their interest into one , but, circled thus, 

Like a bleat family, by simple laws 
May tenderly be governed — all degrees. 

Not placed in dexterous balance, not combined 
By bonds of parchment or by iron clasps. 

But blended into one — a single form 
or nymph like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of sympathy pervading, shall endow 
With vatal beauty, tint with roseate bloom 
In times of happy peace, and bid to flash 
With one brave impulse, if ambitious bands 
Of foreign power should threaten Swear to me 
That y c will do this ! 

Medon Wherefore ask this now? 

Thou shalt live long , the paleness of thy face. 

Which late seemed death like, is grown radiant now, 
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And thine eyes kindle with the prophecy 
Of glonous years 

Jon Tile gotls approve me then f 

Yet I will use the function of a king, 

And claim obedience Swear that if I die 
And leave no issue ye wall seek the power 
To govern in the free Ixim people’s choice. 

And m the prudence of the wase 
Medon and olliei s W e sw ear it ' 

Jon Hear and record the oath, immortal powers ' 

Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended [JJe goes to the altar 

Graaous gotls 1 

In whose mild servace my glad youth was spent. 

Look on me now , and if there is a power. 

As at this solemn lime I feel there is. 

Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your shapes 
The spint of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven, to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love, 

For my dear country s w clfare Let this blow 
End all her sorrows ' [Stabs himself 

Clemanthe [rushing for-vard\ Hold ' 

Let me support him — stand away — indeed 
I have best right, although ye know it not. 

To cleave to him in death 

Jon This is a joy 

I did not hope for — tins is sweet indeed 
Bend thine eyes on me ' 

Clem And for this it was 

Thou wouldst have weaned me from thee ' Coiildst thou 
thmk 

I would be so divorced ? 

Jon Thou art right, Clcmanthe — 

It was a shallow and an idle thought , 

’Tis past , no show of coldness frets us now , 

No vain disguise, my girl 1 ct thou wilt think 
On that which, when I feigned, I truly spoke — 

Wilt thou not, sweet one? 

Clem I will treasure all 

Jms [entering'] I bring you glonons tidings 

Ha ' no joy 

Can enter here 

Jon \ cs — is it as I hope? 

Jrus The pestilence abates 

Jon [springing to his fee'] Do ye not hear’ 

Why shout ye not? ye are strong — think not of me 
Hearken ! the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispelled I — My own Clemanllie 1 
Let this console thee — Argos lives again — 

The offering is accepted — all is well 1 [Dies 

nenrj FotbcrgiU CLorley (1808-72), bom 
of Quaker stock near Wigan m Lancashire, was 
educated at Liverpool, and became musical cntic 
on the staff of the Athenccum, which he joined m 
1833 He was also a literary cntic, a verse writer, 
a plavwnght, and a novelist, producing three 
dramas and four or fiv e artificial and long-for- 
gotten romances, the earliest of which were Conti 
(183s) and The Lion (1839), and the latest 
Roccabella (1859) His best work, and that by 
which he is remembered, is found in his Music 
and Mantlets in France and Gm/m/y' (1841) and 
his charming Thirty Years' Musical Recollections 
(1862) He was a keen but rather aend critic 
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of music ind literature, and a strenuous foe of 
Berlioz and Wagner His Autobiographj w.as 
edited bj H G Hewlett in 1873 
Eliot arbiirtoii (1810-52), bom at Augli- 
nm, Count) GalwaN, was the son of the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary in Ireland He studied 
It Irinit) College, Cambndge, and was called to 
the Bar, but soon devoted himself to literature, 
traxel, and the improvement of his Irish estates 
In 1843 he made the tour in the East of 
which the record, first printed in the Dublin 
Uur’crsii) Magazine (then edited bv Charles 
Lever) in that year and the ne\t, was issued 
at the end of 1844 in Us finished form as 
The Crescent and flu Cross Singularl) enough 
it was in 1844 also that W^arburlon’s fnend and 
fellow pupil, Kinglakc, published Eothen, the book 
with which it IS naturally compared and which it 
m man) wavs resembles — a book rather of im 
pressions and e\penences and opinions than of 
objective description and detail From tlic first 
n was greeted with acclamation for ‘its glowing 
descriptions of the East,’ was b) contemporary 
criticism voted equal to Beckford at his best, and 
was soon dccl ircd (by Sir Archibald Alison) to be 
‘ indelibly engrav en on the national mind ’ Modem 
critics have said that it might well be used as a 
(glorified) guide-book to Egyqjt, and have found 
in It clear suggestions of improvements put into 
practice under the British occupation TTie style 
IS elaborate and eloquent, with too many purple 
patches and too much ‘ fine wTitmg ’ By the 
end of the century' it had gone through a score 
of editions, and was still being from time to 
time reprinted W''arburton published in 1849 The 
Mcinoits of Princt. Rufitrt and the Cavaheis , m 
1850 an unsuccessful novel, Ri.qiiiatd Hastiigs, 
dealing with tlie same period , and in 1851, shortly 
Ijcforc starling on his last and fatal voyage, another 
historical romance, Darien, dealing with Paterson 
and his Scots fellow adventurers, and, ominously, 
describing a fire at sea. He edited the Memoirs 
of Hot ace Walpole and his Conti niporaries by 
N F Whlliams , and Hochelat^a, or Dtgland in 
the Ne-J World, a bnghtly written description of 
Canada by his brother. Major George W^arburton, 
who was also the author of The Cong nest of Canada 
and of a Memoir of the famous Earl of Peter- 
borough In 1851 Eliot W’'arburton (whose full 
name was Bartholomew Elliott George Warburton, 
though he used die abndged form as uom di. 
(guerre) had been deputed b) the Atlantic and 
Paafic lunction Company to visit the Indians of 
the Isthmus of Danen, establish a friendly under- 
standing wath them, and make himself thoroughly 
acquainted wath their country He sailed m the 
Amazon steamer, and vvas among the passengers 
who penshed bv fire on board that ill fated ship 

Woman In the Hareem 

Tilt. Eastern woman EccrDK as happy in her lot as 
her Etirojican sister, notwithstanding the plnrahty of 


waves that her lord indulges in or venture^ upon. In 
her ‘ public opinion’s law ’ there is no more disparage 
nvent m occupying the second place ns a wife than there 
IS in Europe as n daughter The manners of patriarchal 
ages remain in Egypt as unchanged as its monuments, 
and the people of Cairo think as little of objecting to 
a man’s marryang a second wife as those of Memphis 
of questioning the legitimacy of Joseph The Koran, 
following the example of the Jewish doctors, allows 
only four waves to each Mussulman, and even of this 
limited allowance they seldom avml themselves to its 
fullest extent Some hareems eonlam two hundred 
females, including waves, mothers in law, concubines, 
and the various slaves belonging to each , but these 
feminine barracks seem very ditlerent from what such 
establishments would be in Europe, in the hareem 
there is as much order and decorum as in an English 
Quaker’s home it is guarded as the tiger guards his 
young , but its inmates consider this as a compliment, 
and fancy themselves neglected if not closely watched 
This cause for complaint seldom occurs, for the Egyptian 
has no blind confidence in the strength of woman’s 
character or woman’s love He holds to the aphonsm 
of Mahomet m this matter, ‘If you set butter in the 
sun, It wall surely melt,’ and considers it safer, if not 
more glonous, to keep her out of the reach of templa 
tion than to run the chance of her overcoming it when 
exposed to its encounter 

Bom and brought up in the hareem, women never 
seem to pine at ils imprisonment like cage bom birds, 
they sing among their bars, and discover in their avaanes 
a thousand little pleasures invisible to eyes that have 
a wider range To them in their calm seclusion the 
strifes of the battling world come softened and almost 
hiishetl , they only hear the far off murmur of life's 
stormy sea , and if their human lot dooms them to their 
cares, they are as transient as those of childhood 

Let them laugh on in their happy ignorance of a 
better lot, while round them is gathered all that their 
lord can command of luxury and pleasantness his 
wealth IS hoarded for them alone , and ihe lime is 
weary that he passes away from his home and his 
hareem The sternest ty rants are gentle there , Mehemet 
Ah never refused a woman’s prayer, and even Ah Paslia 
vvas partly humanised by his love for Emmch In the 
time of the Mamelukes cnmmals were led to execution 
blindfolded, because if they had met a woman and could 
touch her garment they were saved, as by a sanctuary, 
whatever was their enme Thus idolised, watched, and 
guru^ded, the Egyptian woman’s life is nevertheless 
entirely in the power of her lord, and her death is life 
inevitable penally of his dishonour No piquant case 
of enm con ever amuses the Egyptian public, the 
injured husband is liis own judge and jury , Ins only 
‘gentlemen of ihe long robe’ are his eunuchs, and the 
knife or the Nile the only damages Tlie law never 
interferes in these little domestic arrangements 

Poor Ealima ' shrined as she was m the palace of a 
tyaaint, the fame of her beauty stole abroad through 
Cairo She was one amongst a hundred in the hareem 
of Abbas Pasha, a man stained with every foul and 
loathsome vice , and who can wonder, though many may 
condemn, if she listened to a danng young Albanian who 
nsl ed his life to obtain but a sight of her? "Whether 
she did listen or not, none can ever know , but the 
eunuchs saw the glitter of the Amaut’s arms as he 
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Icapetl from Ihe terrace into the Nile and Mni<ihcd in 
the darkness The foliomng niglit a nierr> Lnghsli 
part\ dined togctlier on board Lord Lxmouth’s boat 
as It la\ moored off the Isle of Pdioda , conacrsation had 
snn|v into silence as the calm night came on , a faint 
breeze floated perfumes from the gardens o\cr the star 
hi Lilc and scarceb moaed the clouds that rOiC from 
the chibouque, a dreamr languor sceme-d to pervade 
nil nature, and even the citv laj hushed m deep repose — 
when suddenU a l>oat, crowded with dark figure.-< among 
which mans gleamed, shot out from one of the arches of j 
the palace, it jiaused under the opposite liank, where 
the water rushed deep and gloomiK along, and for a j 
moment a white figure glimmered amongst that boat s ^ 
dark crew , there was a slight movement nnd a faint 
splash, and then — the nver flowed on as mcmlj as if , 
poor I atima still sang her Georgian song to the murmur 
of Its waters 

I was nding one evening along the lianLs of the 
Marcotis, the low land, half swamp, half desert, was 
level as the lake there was no sonnd, except the npple 
of the waives along the far extended shore, nnd the heavy 
flapping of tlic pelicans wings as she ro'c from the j 
waters edge Lot a iialm tree raised its plumj head, 
not a shrub crept along the ground , the sun was low, 
hut there was nothing to cast a shadow over the mono 
tonoiis wa'le, except a few Moslem tomlis with their 
sculptured turbans these stood apart from ever) sign of 
life, and even of their kindreil dead, like thoaC upon the 
Lido at Venice As I paused to contemplate this scene 
of desolation, an Egvplian hurned past me willi a hloodv 
knife in his hand , his dress wns mean and ragged, but 
Ins countenance was one that the father of Don Carlos 
might have worn , he never raised his cj cs as he rushed 
by Mj groom, who just then came up, told me he 
had slam his wife, and was going to her fathers vilbge 
to denounce her 

Mv boat was moored m tlie little harbour of 
Assouan, the old Syenc, llic boundary liotvvecn Fgvpt 
and I Ibiopia , opposite lies Llcpliantma, the ‘ Isle of 
Klowers,' strewed with rums and shaded hv magnificent 
palm tree-, the last eddies of the cataract of the Nile 
foam round dark red granite cliffs, which rise prccipi 
tously from the nver, and arc piled info a mountain 
crovvaicd bv a ruined Saracenic castle A forest of jxalm 
trees divades the village from the quiet shore on whose 
silver) sands jn) tent was jiitchcrl A man m an Egvqi 
tian dre^s saluted me in Italian, and m a few moments 
was smoking m) chibouque, by invitation, and sipping 
colTcc b\ mv side he was very handsome , but his faded 
check and sunken eye showed hardship and suffering, 
and he spoke in a low and humble voice In reply to 
m) question as to howr a person of his appearance came 
into this remote region, he told me that he had been 
latch practising as a surgeon m Alexandna , he had 
married a Levantine girl, whose beauty was to him as 
‘ la Caccia del acio ’ he had been absent from his home, 
and she had betrayed him On bus return he met her 
with a smiling countenance, m the evening he accom- 
panital her to a deep well, whither she went to draw 

water, and as she leant over it he threw her in As 

he Said this he paused and pkaced his hands upon Ins 
ears, as if he still heard her dyang shnek lie then 

continued ‘1 have fled from Alexandria till the affair 

IS blown over I was robbed near Siout, and have 
supported myself miserably ever since by gnang medical 


advice to the poor country people I shall soon return, 
nnd all will he forgotten If I had not avenged myself, 
her own family, vou know, must have done so ’ And so 
tins woman murderer smoked on, and continued talking 
in a low and gentle voice till the moon was high, tlien 
he went his way, and I saw him no more 

Tlic Lgyqvlian has no home — at least, in the English 
sense of that sacred word , his feons arc only half 
brothers, and generally at enmity with each other, his 
daughters arc transplanted while yet children into some 
other hareem , and lus wives, when their beauty is gone 
hv, arc frequently divorced without a cause, to male 
room for some voungcr rival The result is, that the 
Egvplian — a sensualist nnd slave — is only fit to he a 
subject in what prophecy foretold his country should 
become — * the basest of all kingdoms ’ 

The women have all the insipidity of children wathout 
their innocence or sparkling freshness Their beauty, 
voluptuous and soidles>, appeals only to the senses, it 
has none of tint pure and ennobling influence 

‘That made us what we arc — the great, the free — 
And hade earth how to Lngland's chivalry ’ 

The Moslem purchases his wife ns he does his horse 
he laughs at the idea of honour and of love the armed 
eunuch and the close barred window arc the only safe 
guards of \ 1 luc that lie relics on Every luxury lavished 
on the Odalisque is hnl ed v ilh some precaution, like the 
iron ftant nnd llowers m the madhouse at Lnples, lliat 
seem to smile round those whom thev impnson Nor 
Is It for her own sake, but that of her master, that woman 
ti supplied with every luxury that wealth can procure 
As wx gild our a\ lanes and fill them with exotics native 
to our foreign birds m order that their song may be 
sweet and their plumage bnght, so the Ling of Babylon 
built Uic Hanging Gardens for the mountain girl who 
pined and lost her beauty among the level plains of 
the Euphrates The Egyptian is quite satisfied if Ins 
Nonrmahal be m ‘ good condition ’ mindless himself, 
wliat has he to do with mind ’ 

The Lgyqilian woman, obliged to share her husband's 
affection wiUi a hundred olliers m t/iis world, is yet 
further supplanted in the next by the Ilouns, a sort of 
she angel, of as doubtful a character as even a Moslem 
inradisc could well tolerate , nay, more, it is a v era moot 
point among Mussulman D D_s whether women have 
any soul at all, or not 1 believe their chance of immor 
lality rests cJiicfiy on the tradition of a conversation of 
Mahomet with an old woman who importuned him for 
a good place m paradise. ‘ Trouble me not,’ said the 
vexed husband of Cadijah , ‘ there can lie no old women 
in paradise ’ Whereupon the ageel applicant made such 
troublous lamentation that he diplomatically added, 
‘because the old will then alt be made young again ’ 
I can find no allusion to woman’s immortality in all 
the Koran, except incidentally, ns where ‘all men nnd 
women arc to be tried at the last day,’ nnd this is hut 
poor comfort for those whom ‘angels are painted fair 
to look hke,’ 

Women are not enjoined to perform the pdgnmage 
to Mecca, but they are permitted to do so They are 
not enjoined to pray, but the Trophet seemed to think 
that It could do them no harm, provided they prayed 
in thc^rown houses and not m the mosques, where they 
might interfere with or share the devotion of those who 
had real business there 
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In fine, ■women receive no religious education, they 
seldom, if ever, praj , and their heaven, if they have 
one, IS some second hand sort of paradise, very different 
from tint of their husbands — unless, as I have observed, 
‘In particular desire.’ 

Nothing can be more hideous than the Arab woman 
of the street , nothing more picturesque than her of the 
hareem. The former presents a mass of white, shroud 
hie drapeoi waddling along on a pair of enormous 
jellow Ixiols, witli one bnlinnt eje gleaming above the 
veil vihicli 15 drawn across the face The lower classes 
wear only a very loose, long blue frock, and appear 
anxious to conceal nothing except their faces, in which 
they consider that identit> alone consists. As these 
women cannot spare the hands to the exclusive use of 
their veils, they wear a sort of snout, or long, black, 
tapering veil, bound over the cheek bones, and supported 
from the forehead bj a stnng of beads. 

Take one of these, an ugly, old, sun scorched hag, 
with a skin hkc a hippopotamus and a veil snout like 
an elephant’s trunk , her scanty robe scarcely serving 
the purposes of a girdle , her hands, feet, and forehead 
tattooed of a smoke colour , and there is scarcely a 
more hideous spectacle on earth But the Lady of the 
Hareem, on the other hand — couched gracefully on a 
rich Persian carpet strewu with soft pillowy cushions — 
IS as nch a picture as admiration ever gazed on Her 
eyes, if not as dangerous to the heart as those of our 
country, where the sunshine of intellect gleams through 
a heaven of blue, are nevertheless perfect in their kmd, 
and at least as dangerous to the senses Languid, yet 
full — brimful of life , dark, yet very lustrous , liquid, 
yet clear as stars, they are compared by their poets to 
the shape of the almond and the bright timidncss of the 
gazelle’s flic face is delicately oval, and its shape is 
set off by the gold fringed turban, the most becoming 
head dress m the viorld , the long, black, silken tresses 
are braided from the forehead, and hang wavily on each 
side of the face, falling behind in a glossy cataract, that 
sparkles wath such golden drops as might have glittered 
upon Danac after the Oly mpian shower A light tunic 
of pink or pale blue crajie is covered with a long silk 
robe, open at the bosom, and buttoned thence downward 
to the delicately slippered little feet, that peep daintily 
from beneath the full silken trousers Round the loins, 
rather than the waist, a cachemire shawl is loosely wTapt 
as a girdle , and an embroidered jacket or a large silk 
robe with loose open sleeves completes the costume 
Nor IS the fragrant water pipe, with its long v ariegated 
serpent and its jew ellcd mouthpiece, any detraction from 
the portrait. 

Picture to yourself one of Eve's brightest daughters 
in 1 V e’s o\v n lovang land The w oman dealer has found 
among the mountains that perfection m a living form 
which Praxiteles scarcely realised when laspircd fancy 
wrought out Its ideal in roaible. Silken scarfs, as nchly 
coloured and as airy as the rainbow, WTcathe her round, 
from the snowy brow to the finely rounded limbs, half 
bunetl in billowy cushions the attitude is the very 
poetry of repose — languid it may be , but glowing life 
thrills beneath that flower soft exterior, from the varving 
check and (lashing eye to the henna-dyed, taper Angers 
that capriciously play with her rosarv of beads Tlic 
blaze of sunshine is round her kiosk, but she sits in the 
softened shadow so dear to the painter’s eye. And so 
she flrcams away the warm hours in such a calm of 


thought within, and sight or sound wathout, that she 
starts when the gold fish gleams in the fountain or the 
breeze ruffled roses shed a leaf upon her bosom 

The mystery, the seclusion, and the danger that sur 
round the Odalisque may be penlously interesting to the 
romantic , but to matter of fact people like myself an 
English fireside, a Scottish mountain, or an Irish glen 
has more attracbons in this respect than any Zenana 
in Arabia, and the women who inhabit them, with 
punty in the heart and intellect on the brow, and a 
cottage bonnet on the head, are better w orth nsking 
life (nay, liberty) for than all the turbaned voluptuous 
beauty of the East. (From Hu Crescent and the Cross ) 

Frances Trollope (1780-1863) was bom at 
Stapleton, Bnstol (the birthplace also of H.annah 
More), but brought up at Heckfield vicarage, 
North Hampshire. In 1809 she married Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, hamster and Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford , m 1827, on his falling into the direst 
embarrassment, she went out to Cincinnati with her 
second boy and her two little girls There was a 
scheme for starting a European fancy bazaar tliere, 
w hich sw allow ed up ^2000, but ended m absolute 
rum , her three years’ residence and trav els in the 
States bore fruit, how ever, in her Domestic Manners 
of the Atnertcans It appeared in 1832, when its 
author was over fifty', and at once excited atten- 
tion She drew so uncomplimentary a picture of 
American ways and Amencan faults and foibles 
that the whole republic was— not without reason, 
for her representations, even when based on fact, 
were grossly overcharged — incensed at their Eng- 
lish satinst A novel, The Refugee tn America, 
published in the same year, had much in common 
with the earlier work, and showed little art in the 
construction of the fable. Mrs Trollope now tried 
new ground In 1833 she published The Abbess, 
a novel, and in 1834 a book on Belgium and 
Western Germany, countries where she travelled 
in better humour, the most serious grievance she 
had against Germany being the tobacco-smoke, 
which she vituperates with unweaned persever- 
ance In 1836 she renewed her war with the 
Amcncans in The Adventures of fonathan feffer- 
son Whitlaw, m which she gives touching pictures 
of the miseries of the coloured population of the 
Southern States Parts and the Parisians belongs 
to the same year The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837), 
The Widow Barnaby (1839), and its sequel The 
Widow Married (1840) are among her best novels, 
and contain amusing sketches of manners and 
ccccntncitics Vienna and the Austrians (1838) 
was of the same cast as Belgium and Germany, 
but unhappily showed much more unreasonable 
prejudice. Between 1838 and 1843 Mrs Trollope 
threw off seven or eight novels and an account 
of a Visit to Italy Her smart caustic style was 
not so well suited for sketching classic scenes 
and the antiquities of Italy as for satirising the 
eccentricities of national life and character, and 
this work was hardly so successful as her pre- 
vious publications Her later books are decidedly 
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infenor the old characters are reproduced, and 
coarseness is too often substituted for strength 
Her husband having died near Bruges in 1835, 
she settled in Florence in 1843, and here she 
died in the eighty-fourth year of her age. She 
published in all a hundred and fifteen volumes, 
of which twehe were travels and the remainder 
not els 

Mrs Trollope tvas an acute and observant 
wnter, but was overweeningly and self compla- 
cently Enghsh, chenshing a profound belief in the 
inestimable blessings of the Bntish constitution, 
of the English Church, and English culture gener- 
ally, wath an equally frank abhorrence of the mani- 
fest and inevitable consequences of dcmocrac> 
She constantly returns to her maxim that common- 
sense revolts at the mischievous sophistiy of the false 
and futile axiom, due, she believes, to her btte noire 
Jefferson, that ‘all men are bom free and equal’ 
She admits that many of her remarks apply to the 
Wild West rather than to the long-settled States , 
'but the eccentncities of the pioneers m the Missis- 
sippi valley coloured her judgments of Washington 
and New York. She does not approve of slavery 
‘ I conceive it to be essentially w rong , but so far 
as my observation has extended, I think its influ- 
ence IS far less injurious to the manners and morals 
of the people than the fallacious ideas of equality 
which are so fondly cherished by the working- 
classes of the white population of America.’ And 
notlnng excited her ‘ horror and disgust ’ so much 
as what she saw of revivals and camp meetings 
The dialect she makes her Americans speak, 
though It abounds with admitted Amencanisms, 
seems even to an English eye impossible , and 
while her observations are, to say the least, highly 
coloured, many of the stones she reports as having 
reached her about the enormities of representative 
Amencans are quite incredible No doubt she 
did note a vast number of things deserving amend- 
ment , but the most convinced Tory cannot believe 
she saw so little worth commendation, and would 
disapprove the sneenng and censonous tone in 
which many of her tales are told 

The Fourth of July 

To me the dreary coldness and want of enthusiasm in 
Amencan manner is one of their greatest defects, and I 
therefore hailed the demonstrations of general feeling 
which this day chats with real pleasure. On the 4th 
of July the hearts of the people seem to awaken from a 
three hundred and sixty four days’ sleep , they appear 
high spirited, gay, animated, soaal, generous, or at least 
liberal in expense , and w ould they but refrain from 
spitting on that hallowed day, I should say that, on the 
4th of July at least, they appeared to be an amiable 
people. It is true that the women have but little to 
do with the pageantry, the splendour, or the gaiety of 
the day , hut, setting this defect aside, it was indeed a 
glonous sight to behold a jubilee so heartfelt as this , 
and had they not the bad taste and bad feeling to utter 
an annual oraUon wath unvaryang abuse of the mother 
country, to say nothing of the warlike manifesto allied 


the Declaration of Independence, our gracious king 
himself might look upon the scene and say that it wais 
good, nay, even rejoice that twelve millions of bbsthng 
bodies, at four thousand miles distance from his throne 
and his altars, should make their own laws and drink 
their own tea after the fashion that pleased them best 

American Freedom 

Cuyp's clearest landscapes have an atmosphere that 
approaches nearer to that of Amenca than any I re- 
member on canvas, but even Cuyps av cannot reach 
the lungs, and therefore can only give an idea of half 
the enjoyment , for it makes itself felt as well as seen, 
and is indeed a constant source of pleasure 

Our walks were, however, curtailed in several direc 
tions by my old Cinannati enemies, the pigs , immense 
droves of them were continually arriving from the 
country by the road that led to most of our favourite 
walks, they were often fetl and lodged in the prettiest 
valleys, and worse still, were slaughtered beside the 
prettiest streams Another evil threatened us from the 
same quarter that was yet heavier Our cottage had 
an ample pmxza (a luxury almost universal in the 
country houses of America), which, shaded by a group 
of acacias, made a delightful sitting room , from this 
favonnte spot we one day perceived tymptoms of build- 
ing in a field close to it , with much anxiety we hastened 
to the spot, and asked what building was to be erected 
there 

‘’Tis to be a slaughter house for hogs,’ was the dread 
fill reply As there were several gentlemen’s houses in 
the neighbourhood, I asked if such an erection might 
not be indicted ns a nuisance. 

‘ A what ? ’ 

‘ A nuisance,’ I repeated, and explained what I 
meant 

‘No, no,’ was the replv , ‘that may do very well for 
your tyrannical country, where a nch man’s nose is 
more thought of than a poor man’s mouth , but hogs 
be profitable produce here, and we be too free for such 
a law os that, I guess ’ 

Dunng my residence in Amenca little circumstances 
like the foregoing often recalled to my mind a comer 
sation I once held in France with an old gentleman on 
the subject of their active police and its omnipresent 
gens-d’nrmene , ‘ Croycx moi, Madame, il n’y a que 
ceux i qui ils ont i faire qui les tronvent de trop ’ And 
the old gentleman vvas nght, not only in speaking of 
France, but of the whole human family, as philosophers 
call us The well disposed, those whose own feeling of 
justice would prevent their annoying others, will never 
complain of the restraints of the law All the freedom 
enjoyed m America, beyond what is enjoyed in England, 
IS enjoyed solely by the disorderly at the expense of the 
orderly , and vv ere I a stout knight, either of the sw ord or 
of the pen, I would fearlessly throw down my gauntlet, 
and challenge the whole republic to prove the contrary , 
but, being as I am, a feeble looker-on, with a needle for 
my spear and ‘I talk ’ for my device, I must be contented 
with the pow er of stating the fact, perfectly certain that 
I shall be contradicted by one loud shout from Maine 
to Georgia 

On a MlssiflBlppI Steamer 

The total want of all the usual courtesies of the table , 
the voracious rapidity with which the vaands were 
seized and devoured, the strange uncouth phrases and 
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pronunciation , the loathsome spitting, from the contanii 
nation of nhich it was absolutely impossable to protect 
our dresses , the frightful manner of feeding with their 
knives, till fhe whole blade seemed to enter into the 
mouth , and the still more frightful manner of cleaning 
the teeth afterwards wath a pocket knife, soon forced 
us to feel that iieiiere not surrounded by the generals, 
colonels, and majors of the Old World, and that the 
dinner hour was to be anything rather than an hour of 
enjoianent 

Her sons, Anthony and Thomas Adolphus Trollope, are elsewhere 
noticed See Francet Trollop (2 vola. 1895), hj Frances Eleanor 
Trollope, the second mfe of Thomas Adolphus, and herself a 
notehst. 

The Countess of Blessmgton (1789-1849), 
long known in the world of fashion and light 
literature, was bom at Knockbnt near Clonmel 
Her father, Edmund Power, was an Insh ‘squireen,’ 
who forced his daughter, when only fourteen, into 
a mamage wath a drunken Captain Farmer The 
marriage w as unhappy , Marguente soon left her 
husband, at ho was killed m 1817 b) a fall from a 
window Four months later she avas promoted from 
mistress to be countess of an Irish peer, Charles 
Gardiner, Earl of Blessmgton Her acquired rank, 
her beauty, and literary tastes now rendered her 
the centre of a brilliant circle, and she readied in 
everj species of extravagant display In 1822 the 
pair set out on a Continental tour They ansiled 
BjTon m Genoa , and Lady Blessington’s Conver- 
sations VJtth Lofd By on (1834, new ed 1894) 
present on the whole a faithful— though meautably 
incomplete — picture of the noble and then noto- 
nous poet In May 1829 Lady Blessmgton avas 
again left a widow' — this time avith a jointure of 
about £,2000 a j ear A daughter of the deceased 
earl, by a former marriage, became the aaifc of 
Count Alfred d’Orsay, the famous dandy of the 
day This mamage also proved unfortunate, the 
pair separated, and avhile Madame d’Orsay re- 
mained m Pans, the count accompanied Lady 
Blessmgton to England. This close association, 
broken only by death, gave nsc to scandalous 
rumours, yet the countess and her fnend main- 
tained a conspicuous place in society D’Orsay, 
accomplished both as painter and sculptor, was 
the acknowledged leader of fashion , but a career 
of gaiety and splendour soon involved the coun- 
tess m debt. She made a considerable income 
b> wnting, yet her expenditure greatly exceeded 
her resources Her first novel, Grace Cassidy, 
or (he Repealer, appeared m 1833, and was 
followed by nearly a dozen others, including 
Siiathenls Life at Home and Abroad (1843) ^md 
Marmaduke Herbert (1847) There were also 
tales in verse and innumerable contnbutions to 
magazines and annuals Perhaps Ladj Blessing- 
ton’s best book was her Idler m Italy , but she 
was better known as the editor for years of the 
annual Book of Beauty and The Keepsake Finally 
D’Orsa> had to flee to the Continent (Apnl 1849), 
and the countess followed, havang broken up her 
establishment in Gore House, Kensington , every- 


thing was sold off, and Lady Blessmgton and 
D’Orsay settled m Pans, where she died the same 
year, while the count survaved her just thrtc years 
The fnendhest — perhaps tlie truest — estimate of 
this bnlhant creature is giv en m the epitaph waatten 
for her tomb by' Barry Comw all ‘ In her lifetime 
she was loved and admired for her many graceful 
vvntmgs, her gentle manners, her kind and generous 
heart Men famous for art and science in distant 
lands sought her friendship , and the histonans 
and scholars, the poets and wits and painters, of 
her own country found an unfailing welcome in 
her evcr-hospitable home. She gave cheerfully, 
to all who were in need, help and sympathy, and 
useful counsel , and she died lamented by many 
friends Those who loved her best in life, and now 
lament her most, hav e reared this tnbutary marble 
ov er the place of her rest ’ Her Life has been 
written by Madden (3 vols 1855) and MoIIoy 
(1896) Her poems were verses at most, often 
not quite that , in a collection of her Maxims, 
Thoughts, and Rejleciions, separately published in 
1839, these arc as cliaractenstic as any 

Deceivers 

We arc bom to deceive or to be dcceiv ed In one of 
these classes we must be numbered , but our self respect 
IS dependent upon our scicclion The practice of decep 
tion generally secures its own punishment , for callous 
indeed must be that mind which is insensible to its 
Ignominy! But he who has been duped is conscious, 
even m the very moment that he detects the imposition, 
of his proud supenonty to one who can stoop to the 
adoption of so foul and sorry a conrsci The redly good 
and high minded, therefore, are seldom provoked by the 
discovery of deception , though the cunning and artful 
resent it as a humiliating triumph obtamed over them in 
their own vocations 

Soclerty 

‘ Be prosperous and happy, never require our servaces, 
and we wall remain your friends.’ Tins is not what 
society says, but it is the pnnaple on which it acts. 

The Poetry of Life 

The poetry of our lives is, like our religion, kept apart 
from our every day thoughts neither mfluence us ns they 
ought We should be wiser and happier if, mste.ad of 
secluding them in some secret shnne in our hearts, we 
suffered their humanising qualities to temper our habitual 
words and actions 

Virtue 

Home Tooke said of intellectual philosophy that 
he had become better acquainted with it, as with the 
country, through having sometimes lost his way May 
not the same be said of virtue? for never is it so truly 
known or appreaated as by those who, having strayed 
from its path, have at length regained it 

Infirmities of Genius 

The infirmities of genius are often mistaken for its 
pnvileges 

Love 

Love m France is a comedy, in England a tragedy, 
in Italy an opera serta, and in Germany a mdodrame 



Mrs Bray 


Mrs Bray, born Anne Eliza Kempc (1790- 
1883), a Londoner, was intended for the stage, 
but in 1818 married Stothard the artist, who died 
in 1821 In 1825 she marned the Rev E A Bray, 
Mcar of Taiistock , and after his death in 1857 she 
settled in London Between 1820 and 1874 she 
published a score of romances, books of tra\ el, and 
other works, the best being The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy (1836 , 2nd ed. 1879), the 
Life of Thomas Stothard^ RA (1851), and A 
Peep at the Pixies (1854) Her Autobiography 
and also a twehc-volume edition of her romances 
were published in 1884. 

Catherine CJrace Frances Core (1799- 
1861) was bom the daughter of Charles Moody, 
a wine merchant at East Retford in Nottingham 
She was already known as a poetess when m 1823 
she marned Captain Charles Arthur Gore of the 
Life Guards She w as able to support her family 
b> her loluminous literarj labours , and she con 
tinued to supply the circulating libranes wath one 
or two no\els a >car till, quite blind, she after 1850 
retired from work and from socictj, having pro- 
duced some two hundred \olumcs of novels and 
shorter tales, with comedies and poems Her first 
publications were two or three volumes of poems , 
her first novel, Theresa Marchmont,v.a.s published in 
1823 , the two tales, The Lettre de Caclut and The 
Ret^n of Terror — one of the times of Louis XIV, 
and the other of the French Revolution — in 1827 
Next appeared a senes of Hungarian Tales 
Women as they Are, or the Manneis of the Day 
(3 vols 1830), was an cas>, sparkling talc of modem 
society, with much ladylike writing on dress and 
fashion, and some rather misplaced contempt for 
‘ excellent w ives ’ and ‘ good sort of men ’ Pictures 
of gay life — balls, dinners, and ffites — with clever 
sketches of character and amusing dialogues, make 
up the three volumes of Mothers and Daughters 
(1831) The Fair of May Fair {iZyz) was hardly so 
well received, and thereafter the authoress lived in 
France for sonic years Mrs Armytage appeared 
in 1836 , and m the next > cars (1837-38) Mary Ray- 
mond, Memoirs of a Peetess, The Heir of Selwood, 
and The Book of Roses, or Rose-fancier's Manual, 
a delightful little work on the history of the rose, 
its piopagation and culture, based on Mrs Gore’s 
knowledge of French gardening Cecil, or the 
Adventures of a Coxcomb (1841), and The BankePs 
Wife (1843) are among her more notable works 
She had seen much of the world both at home 
and abroad, and was never at a loss for character 
or inadent. The worst of her works must be pro 
nounced clev cr , their interest consists in their 
liv ely and caustic pictures of fashionable society , 
but the want of passion and simplicity in her living 
models, and the endless frivolities of their occupa- 
tions— though not unknown in modem fashion- 
able novels — usually weary and repel readers 
nowadays Thackeray cancatured her manner in 
one of the ‘ Novels by Eminent Hands ’ 
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A Worldly Lady 

Lady Lilfield was a thoroughly worldly woman — a 
worthy scion of the Mordaunt stock She had pro 
fessedly accepted tlie hand of Sir Robert because a con 
nection v ith him was the best that happened to present 
Itself in the first year of her dlbut — the ‘ best match ’ 
to be had at a season’s warning I She knew that she 
had been brought out with the vaew to danang at a 
certain number of balR, refusing a certain number of 
good offers, and accepting a better one, somewhere 
between the months of January and June, and she 
regarded it as a propitious dispensation of Providence 
to her parents and to herself that the comparative 
proved a supcrlativ e— even a high shentf of the county, 
a baronet of respectable date, with ten thousand a vear 1 
She fell that her duty towards herself necessitated an 
immediate acceptance of the dullest ‘ good sort of man ’ 
extant throughout the three kingdoms, and the whole 
routine of her afterlife was regulated by the same rigid 
code of moral selfishness. She was penetrated with a 
most exact sense of what was due to her position m the 
world, but she was equally precise in her appreciation 
of all that, in her turn, she owed to society , nor, from her 
youth upwards — ‘ Content to dwell m decencies for ever’ 
— had shebeen delected in the slightest infraction of these 
minor soaal duties She knew with the utmost accuracy 
of domestic arithmetic, to the fraction of a course or 
an entrk, the number of dinners which Beech Park 
was mdebted to its ntighixmrhood — the complement 
of laundry maids indispensable to the maintenance of 
its county dignity— the aggregate of pines by which 
It must retain its horticultural precedence She had 
never retarded by a day or an hour the arrival of the 
liunily coach m Grosvenor Square at the c-xact moment 
creditable to Sir Robert’s senatorial punctuality, nor 
procrastinated by half a second the simultaneous bobs of 
her ostentatious Sunday school ns she sailed majestically 
along the aisle towards her tall, stately, pharisaical, 
squire archical pew 1 rue to the execution of her tasks 
— and her whole life was but one laborious task — true 
and exact ns the great bell of the Beech Park turret 
clock, she was enchanted with the monotonous music of 
her own cold iron longue , proclaiming herself the best 
of wives and mothers because Sir Robert’s rent roll 
could afford to command the services of a first rate 
steward and butler and housekeeper, and thus ensure 
a well ordered household , and because her seven sub 
stontial children were duly dnlled through a daily portion 
of rice pudding and sjiclhng book, and an annual dis 
Inbution of mumps and measles’ All went well at 
Beech Park, for Lady Lilfield was ‘the excellent wife’ 
of ‘ a gootl sort of man ’ I 

So bright an example of domestic merit — and what 
country neighbourhood cannot boost of its duplicate? — 
was naturally superior to seeking its pleasures m the 
vapid and varying novelties of modem fashion The 
habits of Beech Park still affected the dignified and 
primeval purity of the departed century Lady Lilfield 
remained true to her annual eight rural months of the 
county of Durham, against whose claims Kemp 1 own 
pleaded, and Spa and Baden bubbled m vain During 
her pastoral seclusion, by a careful distribution of her 
stores of gossiping, she conlnvcd to prose, in undetected 
tautology, to successive detachments of an extensive 
neighbourhood, concerning her London importance, 
her court dress, her dinner parties, and her refusal to 
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'I ! c riuchci-. o'' , \ hilc dunng tlie reign of 

ln.r Lco'Irn imjiorUncf, il c n;i'e it cquallt her dutj to 
bore ! er s-'lect si rlttig hi* ui h the hislorj of the new 
V'zK sCiiool hou < of the Beech Park double 
i't! ir , enJ o' tlic Bc'-ai Pork pnnlege of uniting, in 
sn zn ocratic dinner parts, the abhorrent headi of the 
n>-! iio’ilica! fic uin< — the Biattcht e Ken — the houses 
o' ^*oa ague an'l Capulel of the coiintj palalinc of 
fjnr'iam Bj such minute tectiors of the wade chapter 
o' CO I boredom, Imd\ Lalfield acquired the char 
ae*, ' of being a scr> charming uoman throughout her 
re p c ab’e clan of dinner gt'ing baronets and their 
s'nc , ba ll e reputation of a \erj miracle of prosmess 
at lorg tho; ‘Men of the world who know tlie world 
hie ip,n She teas but a wecti in the nobler field of 

^ (From It emet as thfjr Are) 

London Life 

A tquirrcl in a cage, whicli pursues its monotonous 
round Pom summer to summer, m, though it Ind for 
golitn the pai green wool and glorious air of hbcrl), 

1 1 no condemned to a more monotonous esiblcnce than 
the frsntonahle worll in the unsarsing routine of us 
anus-'in-nls and when a 1 ondon beaut) expands into 
tcel'sies conC'Tnmg the delights of I ondon to some 
coi-'n 1 eighljour on a fogg) autumn da), sagitelj 
alLding to th ‘coaiiilcss’ plca,ure and ‘ disersified ’ 
am^ ciiitnts of I ondon, ilic eoun r\ neighbour ma) be 
as ere ! that the Inuh is not m her Nothing can be 
niore miutueh mono onous than the recreations of the 
tea'll fa hionabic , tiionuton) being, in fact, essential to 
tint distinction Tigers ma\ amuse tbemsches in a 
tho inJ irregular discrting was , but tlic career of a 
g rune cxclusiec is one lo which a null horse would 
ecatcels look for relief laandon hou'eo, Ixandon cstab 
hbhmrnts, are formeal after the same unaaning model 
At l! c fifn or sixtv balls lo winch she is to be indebted 
for the excimment of hea ^msrn, the tine lad) listens to 
the sariic Ixmd, is refre-ihed from a bulfct prepared by 
the saiiif skill, loil s at the same diamonds, hears the 
Mnm triMal obsciaationi, , and but for an incident or two, 
tho jmowtli of iicr own follies might find it diRicuU to 
fxiiii out the slightest difference lx*iwccn the fete of the 
co^-'tu't on (he fii-t of June and (hat of the marquis on 
th" ‘it I of Jul) Bat though twenty seasons' cxi>cricncc 
of ih^' tiesohtin„ facts might lie evpectcsl lo damp the 
aoJojr o' ccr*ain do sagers and dandies, ssho arc to lie 
fo a ! huri)ing along the golden railroad )ear after year. 
It 1 mi onderfiil that the aouiig girls their daughters 
s'‘iae’I b, casilv allured from their dull schoolrooms b) 
'all 1 }' e promis'-s of pleasure 

(frnrj / rt' rtt At tJuy Arr) 

< nthriinr Crowe (ihoo-76;, bom Stesens nt 
Bo oibh Circen m Kent, in 1S22 rmmed Lieut 
( oloul Crowe, and sjicnt great part of her after 
lif( in Lonbti'j.li, elitrc she came under George 
Cs’mb.'s influence Her mmd was morbid and 
d-spoadenu ever hoaermg on the Imrdcr line of 
laetr a, s h cli u cro-sfd once in one aiolent but 
b (f a‘*ark. Her translai on of KemePs Seercss 
o'' '’fc rsl (iSgC preparcel the sea) for her well 
km'-a \si^hf f •’f ,■>/■ Wr/ze/v f tfgS), a collection of 
s t' <1(1 (tone- of tl c supernatural ba an uncnti 
* s! Is^iiaCr She iro.e also tragedies, juvenile 
bs. s ss-d no eH— 'he bc^ ';usixn IKpit) (iSit) 
in 1 r„f(i /grnre/ flEgy, 


Mrs S. Cs Hall (1800-S1) was bom in Dublin 
and brought up at Wexford, though on her mothePs 
side she was of Swass descent. Her maiden name, 
Anna Mana Fielding, was unknowai tn the litcrar) 
world, her first work avas not published till after 
her marriage to Samuel Carter Hall in 1824 At 
fifteen she had come with her mother to England, 
and It was some time before she revisited her 
native countn , but the scenes which were familiar 
to her as a child had made sucli aantd and last- 
ing impression on her mind, and all her sketches 
showed so much freshness and vigour, that her 
readers might w ell imagine she had spent her life 
among the scenes she desenbes To her earlv 
absence from her native countr) is partly at least 
lo be traced one noteworthy characteristic of all 
her wTitings— the absence of party feeling on 
politics or religion Mrs Hall’s Sketches of Jnsh 
Characlsr (1828) are much hker Miss Klitford's 
tales than they arc to the Insli stones of Banim 
or Gnffin , no doubt it was Miss Edgeworth that 
gave Mrs Hall her impulse to set forth the inde 
feasible traits of Irish character The Sketches 
have much fine description, and arc instinct not 
merely v\ ith sound and kindly feeling but true and 
delicate humour , the coquetry of her Irish girls is 
admirably given A second senes of Sketches of 
Insh Character {\Z2,\) was quite equal to the first , 
some of the satincal presentations are hit off wath 
great truth and hvehness In 1832 Mrs Hall ven 
tured on a histoncal romance, The Buccaneer^ the 
scene being laid in England at the time of the 
Protectorate, and Oliver himself appeanng among 
tlic ch.aracters TJie plot is well managed, and 
some of the characters— notably that of Barbara 
the Puritan— arc excellent, but the work is too 
feminine, and has too little of energetic passion 
for the stormy times m which it is cast Her 
Tales of Woman's Trials (1834) arc short stones 
in her happiest style. Uncle h/orace {1825) was a 
novel Li(;hts and Shadows of Irish Life (3 vols 
1838), onginally published m the Ne-u Monthly 
Magazine, vverc extraordinarily popular, the 
pnncipal story, ‘Tlie Groves of Blarney,’ was 
dramatised and played with eminent success 
Marian, or a Young lifatd’s Tortuncs (18401, 
males full use again of Mrs Hall’s knowledge of 
Insh character, Katey Macanc, the cook who 
adopts the foundling Manan and watches over 
her with untinng affection, is equal to any Insh 
portraiture after those of Miss Edgeworth Stones 
of the Irish Peasanlr}, contnbuted to Chambers’s 
Edtnbttrc^h Journal, were afterwards published m 
a collected form In 1840 Mrs Hall aided her 
husband in an elaborately illustrated work in three 
volumes, Ireland, its Scencrj and Character, skil 
fully blending topographical and statistical informa- 
tion with the poetical and romantic features of the 
country, the legends of the peasantry, and scenes 
and characters of humour or pathos The White 
ho} fi 84 jJ Is usually reckoned her best novel 
Other V orl-s were a fairy* tale, Midsummer Eve 
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(1S45), ^ Wommfs S/oty (1857), Can IVron^ be 
(1862), The Fight oj Fatih (1868-69) To 
her husband’s Art Journal Mrs Hall contributed 
nian\ picturesque sketches, some of nhich were 
reissued as Pilgnma<fi^ to English Shrnus and 
The Hook of the Than cs She also produced 
some pleasing children’s books Her humour is 
not so broad or nc> as Lad) Morgan’s, nor 
her obsctaation so acute and profound as Miss 
Edgcuorth’s Her husband, Sniniicl tnHer imil 
(lSoo-89), who was bom near Waterford, tlic son 
of an English ofneer, came to London in 1831, 
reported and wrote for \anous papers, sub-edited 
the John Hull, and founded (1S39) and edited the 
Art Journal The works written and edited b) 
him and his wife, alone or often conjointh, exceed 
five hundred xolumes, of tlicse his Ritrosput of 
a Lot I^fe (2 \ols 18S3) is a senes of joltings, 
not a set autobiograph\ Doth husband and wife 
arc buned it Addlcslonc, Surrc) 

From 'Sketches of Irish Character’ 

Sliane Thurlough [w] ‘asdiceiil a ttO),' and Shane s wife 
as ‘clanc ahmned a girl as an) in the world There is 
Shane, an acme handsome lool mg fellnw, leaning over 
the half-door of his coUa,,e, kicking n hole in the wall 
with his brogue, and picl ing np all the laigc gras el 
wathin his reach to pelt the duck\ with — llioic useful 
Insh scaicngcr-,. I-ct ua speak to linn ‘Good morrow, 
Shane !’ ‘ Och ' the bright baincs of hcasen on )c ever) 
dai I and kindl) welcome, mi lad\ , and wont )e step 
in ami rc't? — it's powerful hot, and a licautiful summer, 
sun, — the Ixiul be praised’’ 'Tlnnk sou, Shane I 
thought )ou were going to cut the lia) field to da) , if a 
heal") shower comca it i ill lx. spoiled , it has been fit 
fo the SC) the these two da)».’ ‘^ure it's all owing to 
that thief o’ die world, Tom Parrel, m) lade Didn’t 
he promise me the loan of his sc)llic ’ and, b) the same 
tolen, I was to pay him for it , and depnultng on that, 

I didn l bus one, ashicb 1 base liccn ibrcalcning to do 
for the last two years' ‘But ssh) don t sou go to 
Camck and purchase one?’ ‘To CameU ' Och ' 'tis a 
good step to Camck, and m) toes arc on the ground — 
sasang sour presence — for 1 dipindei on Tim Jarsis to 
tell And) Cappler, the brogue maker, to do ms shoes , 
and, bad luck to bim, die spalpeen ' lie forgot it ’ 
‘ Where s )our pretl) ssift, Shane?’ ‘She’s in all the 
woe o’ the world, ma'am dear And she puts the hlnmc 
of It on me, though I ’m not in the fnut this time an) how 
ITic child 's tal eh the smallpov, and she Jeptndid on 
me to tell the doctor to cut U for the cosvpos, and I 
deptnded on Kitty Cackle, the hmmer to tell the doctor’s 
Own mail, and thought she ssoiild not forget it, bccasc 
the 1>0) 's her bachelor , but out o’ sight, out 0’ mind — 
the nescr a word she tould him about it, and the habby 
bus got it natnral, and the woman’s m heart trouble — to 
say nothing o’ m)’5elf — and it the first, and all ’ ‘I am 
'ery sorry indeed, for you base got a much better ssifc 
tlmn most men’ ‘That’s a true ssord, ni) lad) , only 
she’s fidget) like sometimes, and sa}’s I don’t hit the 
nail on the head quick enough , and she takes a dale 
more trouble than she need about man) a thing ’ ‘Ido 
not thinl I eser sass Ellen’s w heel svithont fiax liefore, 
Shane.’ ‘Bad cess to the wheel '—I got it this morning 
about that too I depwded on John Williams to bnng 


the flax from ©’Flaherty’s this da) week, and he forgot 
It, and she s.a)rs I ought to have brought it nqself, and I 
close to the spot “But where’s the good?” sa)S I , ‘‘sure 
he’ll bnng It next time.”’ ‘I suppose, Shane, )ou w ill 
soon move into the new cottage at Clum Hill? I passed 
it to da), and it looked so cheerful, and when you get 
there )ou must take Ellen’s advice, and depend solely 
on )ourscir' ‘Och, ma'am dear, don’t mintion it , sure 
U ’s tint makes me so down in the mouth this ver) minil 
Sure I saw that bom blackguard, Jack Wadd), and he 
comes in here quite innocent like “Shane, you’ve nn 
c)c to squire’s new lodge,” says he. “ Maybe I have,” 
says I “Tm yer man,” says he. “How so?” says I 
“Sure 1 'm as good as mamed to my lady’s maid,” 
said he, “and I’ll spake to the squire for you my 
own self” “ The blessing be aliont you,” says I, quite 
grateful — and we took a strong cup on the strength of it 
— and, dtpndtng on him, I thought all safe. And w hat 
d’ye think, my lad) ? Why, himself stalks into the 
place — lalkcvl the squire over, to he sure — and without 
so much ns by yer lave, sales liimself and liis new wife 
on the laa.se in the bouse, and I may go whistle ‘It 
was n great pity, Sliane, that ^ou didn’t go yourself 
to Mr Clum’ ‘That’s a Imc word for ye, mn am 
dear, but it’s hard if a poor man can't have a fnnd 
to deptnd on ’ 

miss Asiirs Strickland (1796-1874) was a 
daughter of 1 homas Strickland of Rcydon Hall 
in Suffolk, originally a dock manager at Norwich, 
who after his retirement from business took entire 
charge of his daughters’ education Agnes soon 
look to WTiiing, producing a poetical narrative, 
Worcester F teld, or the Cavalnt , a senes of 
histone scenes and stones for children , and in 
1835 The Ptlq-n/ns of U alstnghatn^ somewhat 
on Uic plan of Chaucer’s CanUrbury Ptlgrims 
She then, aided by her sister Elizabeth (1794- 
1875), entered upon her copious and elaborate 
Ijves of the Qinens of England from the Not man 
Conquest (12 vols 1840-48 , new ed , 6 v'ols , 1864- 
1865) The 7 titles said this work possessed ‘the 
fascination of a romance united to tlie integrity 
of a history,’ while other critics more justly com- 
plained of Its feebleness of thought and poverty of 
sty Ic The method is wholly uncntical , but the 
volumes give, nevertheless, vivid pictures of court 
ceremonial and domestic life, and were largely 
based on unpublished documents in the public 
offices and m pnvate mansions More than a 
dozen of the Lives were the sole work of the 
elder sister, who preferred not to have her share 
in the enterpnse acknowledged on the title-page 
of any of the joint-works The English history 
was followed by Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
and Enqltsh Princesses connected with the Rc^at 
Succession of Great Britain (8 vols 1850-59), 
also vvnttcn by the sisters jointly Miss Strick- 
land was a strong partisan of the Stuarts , and 
her Life of Mary Queen of Scots (ongmally in 
the Queens, but separately published m 1873) is ' 
vv mten with great fullness of detail and illustration, 
many new facts havang been added by study of 
the papers m the Register House, Edinburgh, and 
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do'u ncnls in the ]>o<‘:cE=ion of the Eirl of Morij 
nitl the tTpn.'cnnti\(.< of o’hcr ancient families 
O r 'vorl :> b Vgrics I'm some cases Mtli help 
fro 11 Lhzabe’hj Mere Li~ cs of tJu StViH Bishops, 
Ij tT oj thi Tudor Pm Lt-ssos, The Last Four 
! >i Prnctsses, and Bachelor Ktrgs of Fug 
hnd h need IiardU be said that the following 
3 ior\ of Alora> s deceit and Lindsa\-’s ferocit\, 
from the Oucet-s of Scothuul, must not be accepted 
as hi'lorical truth 

Mary of Scotland at Lochloven. 

Thi. c m pirator^, calling them cbec the Lords of 
Secret Coaital, ha\ing complcte<l their arrangements 
for the long mcihtatLd project of dejiriniig her of licr 
crown Mimmoiied Lord Linds-aj to I dmburgh, and on 
tlie iy 1 of Jub delivered to him and Sir Robert Mehillc 
three de-eaU to which the\ were instructed to obtain her 
signature, eidKr bj flattering words or absolute force. 
Hie firs' contained a declaration, as if from herself, 
•that, being m infirm health and worn out with the 
cares (f goicmmcnt, she had taken purpose \olun 
lanlj to rc'ign her crown and oflice to her de-arest son, 
fames, Prince of ''colland ’ In the second, ‘her Irustj 
brother James, Carl of Moraj, was constituted regent 
for ih pnnee her son, during the minonij of the rojal 
infint Hie third appointed a provisional council of 

rc,,eaic\ consisting of Morton and the other Lords of 
Scad Council, to earn on the government tdl Moraj’s 
return , vir, m ca c of hia refusing to accept it, till the 
prince arrived at the legal age for excrasmg it him 
elf \vvarc that 'larj would not casil) lie induced 
to csccutc such instruments, Sir Robert Melville was 
e pcciallj emplojcd to c-ajole her into tins political 
sniuifc Tleal ungrateful courtitr, who had licen cm 
plived and trustevl h) his unfortunate sovereign ever 
since her re um from h ranee, and had received nothing 
but benefits from her, undcrtool this office. Having 
oli'ainC'l a private interview with her, he dcccitfnll} 
eu rcatol her ‘to sign certain deeds that would be 
pre'vutcd to her bj J mdsav, as the onlj means of 
]irt,^fnn; her life, vvhidi, he m-sured her, was m the 
UK si iinmmenl dangi r ' Then he gave her a tuiajuoisc 
nng telling her ‘it was s^nt to her from the Laris of 
\rgv]e lluntl), and Athole, Sccrctarv I,cthmgton, and 
t'-c 1 aird of Orangi v ho loved her Majest), and had 
hv Ihv token accredited him to cchort her to avert the 
[sent to vhish she would lie espo cd if she ventured to 
refi tile raiuisition of the Lonls of Scact Council, 
who r designs, thev well Inew, were to talc her life, 
ciihcr '-eTctlv or bv a mock Inal among themselves ’ 
Pin ling the >iiievm impilicnt of this inaidious advice, 
h p idiics 1 a R icr from the l.nghsh ambassador 
Tiuo I tn n on, out of the scabliard of his sword telling 
her ‘ t-c h d cont'salcd it there at penl of his o vn life, 
n cmlcr > cmvrv ft to her* — a paltrj piece of acting, 
Wes"hv r/ (he par'ics h) v horn it had Ikhi devaseal, for 
t' * li-*!'- ha I lAfai vrntten for the expre > purpo c of 
ir ’onng Marv to acc'sR to the demission of her regal 
di’-lv ’'bn' her a.s if in tonfid-no ‘that it ,vas 
tl '■ ijJc'-n o'’ h rgl n 1 s ms*' I) adviev that she shooH 
n irn'a’f tkj e —ho lal her la their power by 
rv'’ue t, r on'f ice<> an lhat cruH *ave her life, 
a-* ■' -T-iag tl i e hii t’eat vvas done under her 
p r c-i' c-ro'-i ame e d'l Ik; of anv farce when 
I’la "e,} ; ^ rj ^i^^, * Man, ho ever, re^olaleR 


refused to sign the deeds, declaring, with truly roj-al 
courage, th"l she would not make herself a part) to the 
treason of her owm subjects bj acceding to tlieir lawless 
requisition, which, as she trulj alleged, ‘proceeded only 
of the ambition of a few, and vvas far from the dcairc of 
her people.’ 

Tlie fair spoken Melvalle having reported his ill 
success to hia coadjutor Lord Lindsav, Moray’s brother 
tn law, the hullv of the partv, who had been selected 
for the honourable office of extorting by force from the 
royal captive the concession she denied, lhat hnital 
ruffian hurst rudely into her presence, and, flinging the 
deeds V lolcnlly on the table before her, told her to sign 
them without delax, or worse would befall her ‘M'hat 1' 
exclaimed Mary , ‘ shall I set my hand to a deliberate 
falsehood, and, to gratify the ambition of my nobles, 
relinquish the office God hath given to me, to my son, 
an infant little more than a year old, incapable of 
governing the realm, that my brother Moray may reign 
in his name?’ She was proceeding to demonstrate the 
unreasonableness of what was required of her, but 
Lind-ay contemptuously interrupted her with scornful 
laughter, llicn, scowling fcroaously upon her, he swore 
with a deep oath, ‘ lhat if she would not sign those 
instruments, he would do it wath her heart’s blood, and 
cast her into the lake to feed the fishes ’ Tull well 
did the defenceless woman know how capable he was 
of jverforming his threat, having seen Iiis rapier recking 
with human blood shed m her presence, when he 
assisted at the butchery of her unfortunate secretary 
The ml vvas scarcely dry of her royal signature to the 
remission she had granted to him for that outrage , 
bat, reckless of the fact that ho owed his life, his 
forfeit lands, yea, the verv power of injuring her, to 
her generous clemency, he thus requited the grace she 
had, in evil liour for herself, accorded to him Her 
heart vvas too full to continue the unequal contest ‘I 
am not yet five and twenty,’ she pathetically observed , 
somcwliat more she would have said, but her utterance 
failed her, and she began to weep with hysterical 
emotion Sir Robert Melville, alfccting an air of the 
deepest concern, whispered in her ear an earnest cii 
treaty for her ‘ to sav c her life by signing the pajicrs,’ 
reiterating ‘that whatever she did would be invalid 
because extorted by force ’ 

Alary^s tears continued to flow, but sign she would 
not, till Lindsay, infunalcd by her resolute resistance, 
swore ‘that, having begun the matter, he would also 
finish it then and there,’ forced the pen into her rcluc 
tant hand, and, according to the popular version of 
this scene of lawless violence, grasped her arm in the 
struggle so rudely as to leave the prints of his mad 
clad fingers visibly impressed In an access of pain 
and terror, with streaming eyes and averted head, she 
affixed her regal signature to the three deeds, without 
once liwking upon them Sir M'altcr Scott alludes to 
Lindsay's barbarous treatment of his Impless queen in 
these nervous lines 

' An 1 haggard I indsay’s iron eye. 

That saw fur ^^ary weep in vain ’ 

George Douglas the youngeM son of the evil ladv 
of Lochlcvcn, Ijeing present indignantlv remonstrated 
With his ‘avage brother m law, Lindsay, for his mu 
conduct , and though hitherto cmploycrl as one of the 
persons v\ho.e office it was to 1 cep guard over her, he 
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became from that hour the most devoted of her fnends 
and champions, and the contnver of her escape IIis 
elder brother, Sir William Douglas, the castellan, abso 
Jutely refused to be present , entered a protest against 
the wrong that had been perpetrated under his roof, 
and besought the queen to giVe him a letter of exon 
eration, certifjing that he had nothing to do with it, 
and that it was against his consent — which letter she 
gave him 

William and Hlarj lIoA>itt, like-minded 
helpmates and fellow - labourers, were amiable, 
earnest, and induslnous compilers and authors, 
with a sincere love for letters, and the secret of 
a charm which secured tliem popularity m their 
own days, though now little of their work is re- 
membered but a few of Mark’s verses William 
Howjtt (1792-1879) was born at Hcanor, Derh) 
shire, and educated at Ackw ortli and Tamw orth , 
and he served a four j ears’ apprenticeship to a 
builder and carpenter, but mcanvv hile vv rote poems 
and an account of a country excursion In 1821 
he married Mary Botham (1799-1888 , bom at 
Coleford, Gloucestershire, and brought up at 
Uttoxeter) , the> settled at Hanley to conduct a 
chemist’s business, whence they removed in 1823 
to Nottingham for twelve )cars of successful 
literary industry Later places of abode were 
Esher in Surrey-, London, Heidelberg, and Rome. 
In 1852-54, at the height of the gold-fever, 
William How itt, wath tw o sons, spent tw o years m 
Australia. Husband and wife quitted the Society 
of Friends m 1847, and later became believers in 
spiritualism , Mary in 1882 joined the Catholic 
communion Both died at Rome. The widow 
enjoyed a public pension of 
the time of her husband’s death Mary Hovvitt 
wrote from her earliest years, translated Fredcnka 
Bremer and Hans Andersen, and contributed 
poems, stones, essays, to the People's Journal, 
Howt/l’s Journal, Chamber's Jotirnal, &.C Joint 
productions of husband and wife were T/te Fotesl 
Minstrel (poems, Desolation oj Aj-aw (1827), 
The Book oJ the Seasons (1831), Stones oJ English 
(1853), Ruined Abbeys and Castles oJ 
Great Britain Among Mary’s works (over a hun- 
dred, if translations and books edited by her are 
included) were Wood Leighton, or a Year in the 
Counity ^ a history of the United States , a three 
volume novel called The Cost oJ Caerg^uytij and 
several volumes of poetry-, ‘tales in verse,’ and 
books for children Of tlie husband’s fifty works, 
among the chief were a Htsioiy oJ Priesiciajt 
(•833) . Rural Lije in England (1837) , Visits to 
Remarkable Places (1838-41) , Colonisation and 
Chnstiamfy (1838) , The Bofs Country Book 
(^839), The Student Life oJ Germany (1841), 
Homes and Haunts oJ the Poets (1847) , Land, 
Labour, and Gold (1855) , Lllusiraled History of 
Enc^laud (1856-61), History of the Supernatutal 
(5863) , Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, and 
Hew Zealand (1865), and The Mad War Planet 
«nd other Poems (1871) His books on Germany 
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and German life were regarded by Germans as 
about the most intelligent and sy-mpathetic waatten 
by any foreigner See Mary’s Autobiography, 
edited by her daughter (1889) 

Mountain Children 
Bj Makv Howitt 
Dwellers by lake and hill • 

Merry companions of the bird and bee I 

Go gladly forth and dnnk of joy your fill, 

With unconstrained step and spints free ! 

No crowd impedes your way, 

No city w all impedes your further bounds , 

Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray 
The long day llirough, ’mid summer sights and sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 

And the old trees that cast a solemn shade , 

The ple.asant ev ening, the fresh dewy hours. 

And the green hills whereon your fathers played 

The gray and ancient peaks 
Round which the silent clouds hang day and night , 
And the low voice of water ns it makes, 

Like a glad creature, murmunngs of delight 

These are your joys I Go forth — 

Give your hearts up unto their mighty power , 

For in His spirit Gcxl has clothed the earth, 

And spenketh solemnly from tree and flower 

Tlic voice of hidden nils 
Its quiet way into j our spirits finds , 

And aw fully the everlasting hills 
Address you m their many toned winds. 

Ye sit upon tlic enrtli 

Twining its flowers, and shouting full of glee , 

And a pure mighty inflnence, ’mid your mirth, 
Moulds your unconscious spints silently 

Hence is it that the lands 
Of storm and mountain have the noblest sons, 

Whom the w orld reverences The patnot bands 
'Were of the hills like you, ye little ones 1 

Children of pleasant song 
Are taught within the mountain solitudes , 

For hoary legends to your wilds belong, 

And yours are haunts where inspiration broods. 

Then go forth — earth and sky 
To you arc tributary , joys are spread 

Profusely-, like the summer flow ers that lie 
In the green path, beneath your gamesome tread ! 

From 'The Eural Life of England ’ 

By WiLUAM HowaTT 

When you leave [the shepherds of Salisbury Plain], 
plunge into the New Forest in Hampshire There is a 
region where a summer month might be whiled away as 
in a fairy'-Iand There, in the very lieart of that old 
forest, you find the spot where Rufus fell by the bolt of 
Tyaell, looking very much as it might look then All 
aroimd you he forest and moorland for many a mile. 
The fallow and red deer in thousands herd there as of 
old The sqairrels gambol in the oaks abov e y ou , the 
swine rove m the thick fern and the deep glades of the 
forest ns in a stale of nature The dull tinkle of the 
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ciUlc bell comes throunli Ibc wood , nml ever nml nmm, 
ns )ou w"mdcr forwnni, )ou citcli llit blue smoke of 
some Imldcii alKKlt, curlinj; over tlie trie lops, nnd 
come to sjlran Ivowcra nnd little boufli oicrvlndowcd 
cottngis, ns primitiM as iii> tlint tin riipn of tin. 
Conqueror liimsill could linvi shown \Mmi Inuuts nrc 
in tlicsL ghdfS for poets' wlint stmms flow llirnnpli 
their bosk) liaiikfi, to sootlii nt oiict the car and i)i 
cnamoiircil of piaci nnd binul) ' W lint ciidliss proup 
ings nnd colourings for tin paiiilir ' At lioldrc )ou nia) 
find a spot worth siimc for it is tin parsonagt oiict 



\tAR\ Howm 

Irom a I’li 1 


inhabited b) the scncrabk William Cilpin— the dc 
sccndnnt of llamanl Oiljuti, tin ajmstli of tin north— 
the author of /I’rrr/ Stfntr) nnd near it is the school 
which he built and endow id for the ]xior from tin sale 
of bis drawings. Not vcr> distant from this stands llic 
rural dwelling of one of Lngland s truest licartcil women, 
Caroline Howies, nnd not far off )'OU liaac the woods 
of Nellc) Abbc), the Isli of W ight, tin Solinl, nnd tin 
open sen. 

Bui still move on through the fair fields of Dorset nnd 
Somerset, to the cnchanltd land of Dcioii If jou want 
stem grandenr, follow its north western coast , if peaceful 
Ijcauti, look down into some one of its rich snlcs, green 
ns nn emerald, nnd pasturctl hj its herds of rod cattle 
if nil the summer loiclmcss of wooils and niers, jon maj 
ascend the Tnmar or the Tav-y, or manj another stream , 
or JOU maj stroll on through \i11c)e that for glonotis 
solitudes, or fair English homes nmid their woods nnd 
hills, shall leave jou nothing to desire If )ou want 
sternness nnd loneliness, )ou maj pass into Dartmoor 
Tlicrc are wastes nnd wilds, crags of granite, views into 
farnsIT districts, nml the sounds of waters hunying away 
over their rocky beds, enough to satisf) the largest 
hungenng and thirsting after pocHcnl delight 

But even there you ncctl not rest, there lies a land 
of gray antiquity, of desolate beaut), still before you— 


Comiinik Jt IS a land almost iiilliout a tree fliat i., 
nil its liiph nnd mid plnmi an destitute of llitm, and 
till bulk of Us surface is of this clnraclcr Some (wert 
and slirltind vales it lia>, fillid with noblt aino<l, as 
that of! riwillhln mar 1 iiiro , Imt oitr a (,rcoi |)orIion of 
11 extend prai litatliv It is a land when the mid fur/e 
seems ntitr to hast Inen lOoltsl uji, nnd sshtre ihi huge 
masses of Blom that lie alenit its lulls ami \alt')s arc 
clad with the iiihiii of itnllincs. And )il liow dots 
this Inn and Inncii land fasten onjoir imaymatim’ 
It IS a ciiiinii) that siaim to Iiaie rilaine 1 its ant cut 
nttaclmiints longer than any oth r 1 In Briiish tonjaie 
lieu lingered till htcly -as the mins of king Arth I's 
palait still crown the stormi siicpof lintngd, and the 
saint lint siittctdi 1 ihi heroic rare reem to have left 
tluir names on almost iitry town and villafc 

IIiiKli Mllltr (iteg'Sfi^ 1 self niiglit man rvf 
siiinre with a miniHfius rommand of .a good 
' I iighsh stale, sui passed dl his prcdcei ssors as nn 
tajHisitor of gtolo„) \ naiiix of Cromart;, he 
■ ( iini of a rail of seafaring mtii of Soandiniinn 
dl set III uul will to do III tilt iiorkl, who ovintd 
tnasiing afsstls and hiiilt hoitscs in their native 
town Out of them hat! done a litilt m tlu w.ta 
of hutcaiiitring on tin Spanish \Iain ttiO'i of 
ihim pirishid at sea, including Ilugli'i father, 
lost in i storm in ifoy llis mo her w is j rcat- 
graiuld iiighttr of 1 Ctltir stir Donald Knss 
I roni hoaliood Hugh vas i kttn observer, given 
to colluung vhtUs ami stones, ami at first stlf- 
willtd, wild, iml some iliat mtraciah’t, Uv the aid 
of two matemd tinrlis he rccciaid the coniinon 
1 tdiiration ol a biotiish toantn srliool nnd it 
I stvintttn w Is b\ Ills own dtsirt apprenticed to 
I 1 stonemason In the opening eh ijvters of liis 
j worl nn tlit Old Rctl Samlstnnt he Ins aavadli 
rttorded his geological discoveries made while 
toiling at his craft in the Croniarta tiuamcs , “the 
ncctsMti that had made him a qiiarncr taught him 
also to he a geologist’ fowanis the end of 1822 
his apprcniictship was compitltd and he uint 
to I'dinburgli for a tear (1824-25), wlicrc the 
strongest impression he cvptnenccd was from the 
prc,iching of Dr Hiomas MHInc. Back in the 
north again Miller acniurcd on the jnibhtation 
of a aolumc of Poems, sori/Un rr ihe Ijtsure 
Hours of a Jour Afasor, (1820). but 

though the pieces cent nn mans passable things. 
Ins prose has more real i>octr) than his verse. 
About tins time he made the acquaintance of Ins 
lifelong fnend, Dr Camithcrs, collaborator with 
Robert Chamberb in the first edition of this work, 
who had pnnted m the Jitaiiess Courstr some 
admirably written letters of hts on the fishermans 
life at sea Miller had liecn a diligent student of 
the best English authors, and was alrcnda nice in 
lus choice of language 

Tins very remarkable mason vvns now too con- 
spicuous to be much longer cmplovcd in hewing 
jambs, or even cutting inscriptions on tomb- 
stones, a department in which (like Telford the en 
gmeer in lus early days) he grcailv excelled He 
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earned on his geological studies and researches 
on the coast lines of the Moray Firth , and 
the ancient deposits of the has, «ath their mol- 
lusca, belcmnites, amiVionites, and nautili, in- 
\oI\cd a study of nomenclature \crj dilTcrcnt from 
poetical diction Theological control ersy also 
claimed his attention , and as Miller was always a 
stout polemic, and quite sufficientlv pugnacious, 
he mingled freely in local Church disputes, fore 
runners of the great national ecclesiastical struggle 
in which he was also to take a prominent part 
The Reform Hill ga\c fresh scope for acu\it\, 
and Miller was zealous on the popular side. E\en 
before this he had become deeply attached to an 
accomplished girl in ,a 'higher social circle than 
his own, the course of true lo\c w is not quite 
smooth, but the devotion of the lovers triumphed, 
and they vvcrcTnarncd in 1837 Meanwhile Miller 
had been drawai away from his handicraft , in 1S34 
he began work as accountant m a Cromarty 
bank , and the year after he published Suius ami 
LoTiiuts tn the Noith of Siot/oiui, or the Tradi- 
tional History of Cromarty — a book as remark 
able for the ariety of its tr iditional lore as for 
us admirable style He was also a contributor to 
‘Talcs of the .Borders’ and C/iamdiis’s Journal, 
producing stones almost always of a pensive or 
tragic cast. 

Fifteen years a stone mason and about stv years 
a bank accountant, Milter was next moved into the 
post in which he spent the rest of his life The 
ecclesiastical partv in Scotland then known as 
the ‘Non-Iiitrusionists’ or Free Church party 
projected a newspaper to advocate tiitir views. 
Miller’s sympathies drew him 111 the same direc- 
tion, and he had sufficiently shown his literary 
talents and his zeal in the cause by Ins letter to 
Lord Brougham on the Auchtcrardcr case in 1839 
By Dr Candbsh and other lenders he was now 
invited to Edinburgh, and in 1840 he entered upon 
his duties as editor of The II tl/UiS, a twice a week 
paper Diffidenl; at first, he soon stamped his 
personality upon his paper, and made a deep and 
permanent impression upon the Scottish people 
As Dr Chalmers put it. Miller took a long time 
to load, but was a great gun when he did gooff 
He elaborated his leading articles w ith great care, 
so that they have been desenbed is ‘complete 
journalistic cssavs, symmetrical in plan, finished 
in execution, and of sustained and splendid ability ’ 
Sir Archibald Gcikie described Miller as he knew 
him at this time as ‘ a man of good height and 
broad shoulders, clad in a suit of rough tweed, 
tvitli a shepherd’s plaid across his chest and a 
stout stick in his hand His locks of sandy- 
coloured hair escaped from under a soft felt hat , 
his blue eyes, cither fixed on die ground or gazing 
dreamily ahead, seemed to take no heed of their 
surroundings His rugged features wore an ex- 
pression of earnest gravity, softening sometimes 
into a smile and often suffused with a look of 
wistful sadness, while the firmly compressed lips 


betokened strength and determination of character 
The spnngy, elastic step with which he moved 
swiftly along the crowded pavement was that of 
the mountaineer rather than tliat of the native 
of a populous city ’ 

During the remaining fifteen years of his life, 
besides contnbutmg largely to his paper Miller 
wrote his work on The Old Red Sandstone (1841), 
part of which appeared originally m Chamberds 
Journal and part in the Witness Professor 
Huxley wrote twenty years afterwards ‘The more 
I study the fishes of the “ Old Red” the more I am 
struck with the patience and sagacity manifested 
in Hugh Miller’s researches and by the natural 
insight, which in his case seems to have supplied 
the place of special anatomical knowledge.’ A 
long projected visit to England in 1845 furnished 
matcnal for Ins First Impressions of England 
and its People (1847) Then followed Footprints 
of the Creator, or Hit Asterolepis of Stromness 
(1850), a reply to the Vestigts of Creation, and a 
strenuous denial of the development theory. My 
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Schools and Sihoolmasters, an autobiography 
(1854) , and The Testimony of the Rocks, com- 
pleted by him but not published till after his 
death (24th December 1856) He had overtasked 
his brain, and for some time suffered from 
visions and delusions combined with paroxysms 
of acute physical pain In one of those moments 
of disordered reason, awaking from a hideous 
dream, he shot himself through the heart Sev eral 
posthumous works appeared — The Cruise of the 
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Betsey, or a Suvtmer Ramble atrouq the l’osstli‘ 
feroKS Diposits of the Jlebndcs {1858) , the Shtch 
Book of Pojntlar Geolo"^ (1859)1 diu Jhatishtp 
of'ChisI (1861)1 Bssays, reprinted from tlie /Fr/- 
««j (1862), and l-eadun; Aitiilis{i&7o), lahs and 
Sketches (1863), Ldtnburgh ant its Ncti^hhow- 
hood (1864) Sir 'Vreliibald Gcikic Ins dcrlirttl 
that tlic debt nliicb {,colog\ ones to Miller in 
dcepcninjj the mtorcsl in geolnjjical MtitK b> his 
a\ritings Ins neicr been idcuunieh repaid , ind Ins 
insisted tint for elegance of narrative, ronibinid 
with clcitmcss and nndness of description, be 
knew no writing in the whole of sricntilie litcr.i i 
ture supenor or jierlniis ccpial to Millers In I 
rite Old Rid Sandstoiu Miller w is a dnioverer, ^ 
adding to our knowledge of organic remains 
various incmbers of a great f iniil> of fishes, one 
of which bears novv the name of Rteuchtln^ 
Mtllen He illustrated aKo the less known (Ion 
of Scotland — those of the Old Ked S mdstone and 
the Oolite lJut Miller’s perulnr gift « is his 
power of vivid description, wlmh threw a sort of 
romantic splendour over the fossil rennins and 
gave life and bcautv to the gtologu il 1 mdscape ' 
In the Ititiiioii] of the h<hk\ if ,7) he sought 
to reconcile lus idnvission of the intKjiiitv of the 
globe with the Mosaic arrount of the Creation 
He once believed with Ihnkhnd and t hilnnrs ' 
tint the si\ divs of the ^^os^l^ narntive were * 
bimph mtunl dtjs of twentv four hours ci<li 
but he was compelled b\ his geological tescarrhes ! 
to liold that the divs of creation were not j 
natural but prophctu dav s — uninc isiired eras of 
time stretching far back into the Ingone eternitv ' 
fhe revelation to MosCs he sup|V)scd to have , 
been optical— a senes of visions seen in i recess 
of the Midnn desert, and described b> the prophet , 
in language fitted to the ideas of hts limes 1 he 
hj-pothcsis of the Mosaic vision is old -as old is 
the time of \\ hision, who Ind propounded it a 
centurj and <i half before this , but in Miller’s ' 
hands the vision became a splendid piece of ' 
sacred poctr) 

Tho Mosaic Vision of Creation. 1 


Such a dcscnplion of the creative vision of Mo cs as 
the one given bv Milton of tint vasion of the future 
which he represents os conjured up before Adam bv 
the arcliangtl would lie a task rather for the scientific 
poet than for tho mere practical geologist or solicr 
theologian Let us suppose tint it took place far fMin 
man, in an untrodden recess of the Midian doscrl, ere 
jet the vision of the burning hush had been vouchsafed , 
and that, ns in the vision of St John in Palnios, voKc» 
were mingled vnlh scenes, and the car as ccrlainlv 
aildrcsscd ns the eje A ‘great darkness’ first falls 
u]von the prophet, like that which in an earlier age fell 
mpon Abraham, hut vntlioiit the ‘horror ’ and as the 
Divine Spirit moves on ihe face of (he wildlj troubled 
vvnlcrs as a visible aurora cnvclojicd b) the pilchv 
cloud, the great doctrine is orallj cnuncintcd, tint 'in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ’ 
Unrcckoned ages, condensed in the vision into a few 
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brief moiiietits, jn v nwnv , ihe creative voi'c if a'>arii 
heard, ' 1 tlicie I« !i;hl,’ ind slraij’htv -aj a graj 

diffused Jij 111 jjiriiigi up in the ei }, ciil, cpvtin I's 
sicl Iv gleam 01 cr a tloiul IiniiR 1 tvpin e fV i>eanung 
vajioroii, te,, journejo, throiigli the h''iv<iiv to nrdi ih- 
wc I One hcivv, unless di) is made *h icpJv ,er,n 
live of monads, ihe faml bj lit wai., fm '-1 -c mV, 
liencath llit dmi imdetimd h ni/oii , the ),r jevre of 
lilt dniiia do tv ujem tlw < r, nud Ir b is avdtde n i 
his hil! lop in (hrkne, , I it no’ lad, in want 

seems to Is- a calm an i laiie tii, tit 

llie light aj vm hri, htctiv it 1 da , -nd r,vc' -r. 
tspano of (ici an vvilhmt vi ildc bo n I the lijir ^ 
Ins le-L Mile wiler ai 1 hefji r of oulbiu ik ti J.eftirc 
1 here Is life in that } real ca — initl'd r I’e, jrrj’jp 
also itb b\i , bfr , In , from the tonf intiie ,'t tan-, 
of till jmni of viiw oftiijued bj lit poplut, oe]( (V 
luv roll of ils wave, can t*e di'cer/n d, -s llnv n e -id 
fall in long iiiiduhti lUs lyi'oic a pi nil" j’ale and v h_I 
IIIU t stioii,"lv lin, re tv the r}c 1 ibc clnn t -Iirh 
Ins nken p'v t in iht a mo pbent itcurrj That 
liwcr stnium of the btaven, 0^11 p <a in tie j levijc 
vision bv ttlliiiig steam or jrav, smdclikr fjg is 
ihir ini trail [ artiit , and oal) in an Upp t rr,'!'", 
vvbvrt die jiftviouoj mvi ibl v-pa r o’’ llw Icpi I 
In ihidcnsl in ih' ct 1 1 , do th, cloudv aj [le-r I'l* 
there, ill the c tV ii_ of t! e Vinv' ’» etc, t' tV le 
llnst mil iiiaiiirold -an iipi''r *a id ,aiai V’cvc- 
cparaic<l from iho e Iwiicath In lie li..ii',iarer’ f nm 
mint, nil 1 , like hvin to-i, imjH'tJ in rdhng ii' -v 
In lilt wind \ mightv iJiancr Ins takvii pkrc lit 
crvatioa , bjt lU ma t c a pmuo > ojiticvl »ign is the 
CM' t lice of a trvnsjntciit ninu vjdicTt — of - fttmam'li 
slfi.lchctl out over the c rl’t that separ tet the v atm 
alxnt from iht waters l-loiv Hut du'stic' dcsscu .,3 
for the iliird tunc up-m the s'-er for the cvcmit, and 
tilt iiiormng Invt complcfeil the iccoaj daj 

^ tl again the light ris<a nnUr a carojn rf clujd, 
but the f.e,nc Ins tirngnl, an ’ ibcrt 1 ni I ■ iger an 
unbroken expans of sea llic vvlnit •ml Itv kv a lie 
dis’aiit hori/on, on an iiiiiilitci re,.'', formed iiuvliap bv 
till Silurian or Oil fvivl c 1 a! *(KVi)h)les agvs iK'brc, 
dur iig lilt bvgonc V esterd IV , mil in hmg Imc, of 

foam nearer at baud against llu 1 nv, Vvindirg sho's tic 
'cawnrd inmer of ' vviddv sprcul counlrv hvmt the 
Divine command tbt land luas an cn ftoin >hv uccj) — 
not incoii'piciiouslv and m 'calttrcJ I'lt’ , as at nn 
earlier tunc, but in txttiv ivt tlioai,h tht an I mois'ij 
continents, little niseii over tin, 'ea level, anJ a vet 
furllitr fiat has covirvd tlicm wiiIi tht great carKmifir 
ous flora, riic scene is om of mij hiv fore-ts of tone 
Ivtarmg trees — of palms and lice ferns and gigantic 
club mosses on the ojitntr 'Iojhs, and great rcdb 
clusttnivg bv tht suits of ipiiet lakes nnl v’mk wviluvg 
rivtrs riicrc , deep gloom iii the recesses o'’ the 
thicker vvoofls, and low thick mists creep along the rlank 
marsh or ‘luggish stream But there is a gcneril lighten 
ing of the skj overhead ns the dav declines a rcvhler 
flush than had hitherto IiglUctl up the pro peef falls 
athwart fern covercvl bank and long withdrawing glade 
And while the fourth cvenmg Ins falh n on the proj'hel, 
he becomes sensible, ns it wears on and the fourth davvn 
approaches, that )et another clungc Ins taken place 
liic Creator Ins spol cn, and the stars look cut from 
openings of deep unclouded liluc , and os dav rises 
and the planet of morning pales in the cast, the broken 
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cloudlets arc transmuted from bronze into gold, and 
anon the gold becomes fire, and at length the glonons 
snn anses ont of the sea, and enters on his course 
rejoicing It is a bnlliant day , the waves, of a deeper 
and softer blue than before, dance and sparkle in the 
light , the earth, with little else to attract the gaze, has 
assumed a garb of bnghter green , and as the sun 
declines amid e\en ncher glones tlian those whicli had 
encircled his rising, the moon appears full orbed m the 
cast — to the human eje the second great luminaty of 
the heasens — and climbs slowl) to the zenith as night 
adsances, shedding its mild radiance on land and sea. 

Again the day breaks , the prospect consists, as be- 
fore, of land and ocean There are great pine woods, 
reed covered sivamps, wide plains, winding nicrs, and 
broad lakes , and a bnght sun shines o\er alL But the 
landscape derives its interest and noveltj from a feature 
unmarked before. Gigantic birds stalk along the sands 
or wade far into the water in quest of their ichthpc 
food , while birds of lesser size float upon the lakes, or 
scream discordant in hovering flocks, thick as insects in 
the calm of a summer evening, over the narrower seas , 
or bnghten with the sunlit gleam of their wings the 
thick woods And ocean has its monsters great tan- 
mntm tempest the deep, as they heave their huge bulk 
over the surface, to inhale the life sustaining air , and 
ont of their nostnls goeth smoke, ns out of a ‘ seething 
pot or caldron ’ Monstrous creatures, armed m massive 
scales, haunt the rivers or scour the flat, rank meadows , 
earth, air, and water are charged with animal life , and 
the sun sets on a busj scene, m which unemng instinct 
pursues nnrcmittingl) its few simple ends — the support 
and preservation of the individual, the propagation of 
the speaes, and the protection and maintenance of the 
young 

Again the night descends, for the fifth day liis closed , 
and morning breaks on the sixth and last day of creation 
Cattle and beasts of the field graze on the plains , the 
thick skmned rhinoceros wallows in the marshes , the 
squat hippopotamus rustles among die reeds or plunges 
sullenly into the nver , great herds of elephants seek 
their food imid the >oung herlxige of the woods , while 
animals of fiercer nature — the lion, the leopard, and the 
liear — harbonr in deep caves till the evening, or he in 
wail for their prey amid tangled thickets, or beneath 
some broken bank. At length, ns the daj wanes and 
the shadows lengthen, man, the responsible lord of crea 
tion, formed in God’s own image, is introduced upon the 
scene, and the vv ork of creation ceases for ev cr upon the 
earth The night falls once more upon the prospect, and 
there dawns yet another morrow — the morrow of God’s 
rest — that Divnne Sabbath in which there is no more 
creative labour, and which, ‘blessed and sanctified ’ be 
jond all the davs that had gone before, has as its special 
object the moral elevation and final redemption of man 
And over ti no evening is represented in the record ns 
falling, for its sjieaal work is not jcl complete Such 
'cems to have been the sublime panorama of creation 
exhibited in vision of old to 

‘Tile shepherd who first taught the cliosen seed. 

In the iKginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos , ’ 

and, nghtlj understood, I know not a single scientific 
truth that militates against even the minutest or least 
prominent of its details 

(F rom T/ir Teshtitony cf ihe Rfitks > 


Begrlnnlngs of a Worklngr-Maii In Geolosry 
It was eighteen years last rebmaiy since I set out 
from my mother’s cottage a little before sunrise, to mal c 
my first acquaintance with a life of labour and restraint , 
and I have rarely had a heavier heart than on that mom 
ing I was a slim, loose jointeil boy at the time, fond o( 
the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of dreaming 
when broad awake, and I wais now going to work ns a 
mason’s apprentice in one of the Cromarty quanaes. 
Bating the passing uneasinesses occasioned by a few 
gloomy antiapations, the portion of mv life which had 
already gone by had been happy beyond the common 
lot I had been a wanderer among rocks and woods, 
a reader of ennous little books, a gleaner of old tradi 
tionary stones I had wntten bad verses, too, wathout 
know mg they were bad, and indulged in unrcalisable 
hopes, wathout being m the least aware that they were 
unrealisable , and I was now going to exchange all my 
day dreams and all my amusements for the kind of life 
in which men toil every day that they may be enabled 
to eat, and cat every day that they may be enabled to 
toil The time I had so long dreaded had at lengtli 
arnved, and I felt that I was going dovvai into a wilder 
ness more desolate than that of Sinai, wath little prospect 
of ever getting beyond it, and no hope of return 

The quarry in which my master WTOught lies on the 
southern side of the bav of my nabve town, about an 
hundred yards from the shore, with a little clear stream 
on the one side, and a thick fir w ood on the other It 
has been opened in the old red sandstone of the distncl, 
and IS overtopped by a huge bank of diluvial clay, which 
rises over it in some places to the height of nearly thirty 
feet, and which was at this lime rent and shivered, 
wherever it presented an open front to the weather, by 
a recent frost A heap of loose fragments which had 
fallen from above blocked up the face of the quarry , and 
the first employment assigned me by my master was 
to clear them away The fnction of the shqvel soon 
blistered my hands, but the pain was by no means very 
severe and 1 wrought hard and willingly, that I might 
see how the huge strata below, which presented us with 
so unbroken a frontage, were to be tom up and removed 
Picks and w edges and levers w ere applied by my brother 
workmen , and simple and rude ns I had been accus 
tomed to regard these implements, I found I had much 
to learn in the way of using them Tliey all proved 
insufficient, however, and we had to bore into one of 
the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder TIic pro 
cess was new to me, and I deemed it a highly amusing 
one , It had the ment, too, of being attended by some 
such degree of danger ns a boating excursion, and had 
thus an interest independent of its novelty We had a 
few capital shots , the fragments flew in every direction, 
and an immense mass of the diluvium came toppling 
dowai, bcanng w ith it two dead birds that in a recent 
storm had crept into one of the deeper fissures to die in 
the shelter I felt a new interest in examining them 
The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with Us hood of 
vermilion, and Us w mgs inlaid wath the gold to which it 
owes Its name, as unsoilcd and smooth as if it had been 
preserved for a museum , the other, a somewhat rarer 
bird of the woodpecker tnbe, was vanegated with light 
blue and a greyish yellow 1 was engaged in admiring 
the poor little things, more disposed to be scnbmcntal 
than if I had been ten years older, and thinking of the 
contrast lietwcen the warmth and jollity of their green 
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summer haunts, nml the eoW aiul tiarhnestof ihiir Last 
atreat, when I licanl in) master buliling the ssorLmcn 
k) by their tools. I looked up, nnd sass the sun Mukiuc 
behind the thick firnowl l)e,ide us, and the biiiK <hrl 
shadows of the trees strelcliing downwards townnls the 
shore. 

This was no ecr) fonntdaldc beginning of the couisc 
of life 1 had so much drendctl lo be sure, im hands 
were a little sore nnd I fell nearl) as much fttlgucd as 
if I had liten ehmbing among the roeks but I had 
wrought and been useful, and had )Ct #n)o)eal the dn 
fully as much as usud It was no small matter, too, 
that the evening, conserleal hj a rare Iransinutanoii into 
the dchaous ‘blink of rest' winch Hums so iruthfull) 
deserdics, was nil m) own I was as bj^lil of In ait next 
morning as an) ,^f m\ brother worlimn Ilierc had 
been a smart frost during the niglu, ind the gra \ as 
white and ensp as wc passed onw ird tlir'jii„h the fields 
hut the sun rose in a clear atmospln re and iht d u 
mellowed ns it advanced into on of tlio e delightful 
da^s of carl) spring uliieli givi s> pleasing an eirm t 
of whatever is mild and genial m tin Utler lialf of ihc 
)ear We all rested at mid la) and I went lo eiijov 
m) half hour alone on u mo ..) kno'l m tin. lui^lds unu, 
wool!, whveh comunnds through the vm a wi k pios 
peel of the has ind the opisisitc shore nun. vias 
not a wrinkle vm thv vsatsr nor a s! ud in the s! s and 
the branches were as moveless m the cilm is d ihrv 
had tieeii iraetd on eanvis I lom a wini-led proaioiilor) 
that stretches half wav aeruss the lirih tlicie a cm '(»l a 
thin Column of smoke It ro c as stiai^lu as ili line of 
a plummet for inoii th n a thou audsirds, vnd then on 
readiing a thinner stratum of air, sprevd out equalls oi . 
ever) side like the feiliage of a slalels tnc Uen Weavis { 
[U)sis] rosC to the west, vvluli W 1 h the vet uitvv ish 1 j 
snows of vvanler, ami as sharplv dtliuesl m the clear itn o 
sphere as if all its sunn) slop , and blue retiring hollows i 
had been chiselled m marble \ line of snow nn ah ng 
the opposite hills , all absse \ as while, an 1 a 1 Ulow 
was purple The) rcmiudeal me of ihi pritts I inieh 
slor) in which an old aitist is lU eii'anl a tasking t 
the ingenmtv of his future 'm m I iw bv givin„ him, | 
as a subject for Ins pciieil a floss cr pieve eomjvo ed i/ J 
onl) white flowers ilu one hilf of them in liicir projier j 
colour the other half of a ka.)) l-urjih, and Vil all jier I 
fccll) natural, and how the voimg mm resolved the 
nddle and gamed Ins mistn s li) introducing a trails ' 
parent purple vase into the picture, and iiial mg the | 
light pass through it on the flowers that svere elroopmg I 
over the cilga. I retunied to the quam, convinceal that 
a ser) exquisite pleasure mas lie a sen chcaji one, and ' 
that the busiest emphqmcnls mav afford leisure enough ^ 

^ ^ tom CAximJ-tri s Jit £> irj^A ycuntrt/f iSy}-) 

Tloo 'National IntoUoct of England and Scotland. 

Ilicre IS an order of I nglish mind lo w htcli bcotland 
has not attained our first men stand in the second 
rank, not a foot breadth behind the foremost of Log 
land's second rank mem , hut there is a front rank of 
Bntish intellect in which aliere stands no Scotchman 
Like that class of the might) mem of iJaviil to which 
Abishai and Bcnaiah belonged — great captains who 
went down into pits in the time of snow nnd sieve 
lions, or ‘who lifted up the spear against three hundred 
men at once, and prevailed ’—they attained not, with nil 
their greatness, to the might of the first class Scotland 


has proilutcd no wha! < pcan , Ihnns and Sir Waltm 
Scott iimtetl vvould fall 'hort of the Jtaiurc of the giant 
of Avon Of Milton wt have not even a ji pre’cn''itve 
wV Scotih )X)Lt has l>"rn injtidicmu U rtarncil as not 
preatl) inferior, but 1 shall noi do wrong to the imuory 
of an ingimouv )oin' man (I'olh!'] cut oli ju** as he 
had inas'ertd his jeiwers, bs inimn/ bim a.,ain m a 
connection so perilous, /A- nt h st was j utl.Ie'-, « f iLc 
conipiri on , and it would li' chi'-! to rnvtiHr- bmr hr 
the ridinik s Inch it K 'mtfd to cxia’e I'acui ri as 
exclii ivcl) unique ns Milioii, ml a exil vi Is Lagl h, 
and though till gran If th r o'' Nri tort s~ii * Si^ ehman, 
ssc liase c riainl) lo Scu ch Sw Lvac ] 
inleeal, whetlur an) Scot hman rttarns to the jiowiis 
of l.ockr llicri is ' much ' abd ihiiikii’ ' iti the / r ,tK 
CH t! f l/tii tin f / / rs'iii tiiu , [ fcitli ai il has l>ectaire 
the fa^liion of the a, c to depr” rie it, an! n wiili 
e„andoig Ills fiiiidam itvl cnor la tbe sv irl all 
riir Se-Jleli tmlaphv tcian pit to i-tUer It t bov rr r, 

I a curioiu fact, an! wi'ttb) certamls of reteful evamij. 

I lion, as lio nil, on ibc qi 'siit/r of ilcVel ipirmit f itelr 
I ihron, h the t< ree ii' ciuaimstan- llrl all »} e scry 
1 I'leat nun of I ivl-n 1 -nil it' fire' ch v rn-a— klj.'-g 

1 to nj -s iltirm whiclv th- ptinhng j» ro'c.'ina tic 

1 Stuitis leptc w 1 ‘'C 1 livh ti'Tj) anl tie bed tU- 

, riiium" mind o'^ the coiin ra md ti a! no v.,» 

I the ssc g' it ntiovel hi - a paveni t' ‘’ab fro n tier a 
lliiwtr li-il, linn rngli'nis S e, t.ei, la dice' s, an,' 
j up, and attainej to the ti'mo t 1 ei,^l t lo wl ic)i ho„hvi* 
' mlellcei wav min,., nt the lim- "Pie J'r i sh p'.i < oi- 
I pb IS an 1 Iiteiili of the ngli'csli’li cen nr) svi-c of i 
itls loavr stature than the ^Illt nv an ' ‘'Inl r p-'Vics 
Itaeims an 1 Newtons of the two picsio s cc-tun- 
thev were second el v m-n-tic tallc't, hostvif “f 
their age answlirre ani ai ion„ tb~» the iii-n 
Scotland lake no v ibordu vc jhie 
Mr* Hoj.); M»J 

ttfi >*tc p ff- ^ ^ >1 o'* { T }n\\' r'P* *.1 J ? 

liun viitS If / f // □ t> wf tc lo ' 4 fuT T p- j-5 

at nr'-n f f-l r I tf n I V*\r tt 

(i < 7 ) 11 c c J iljt» J Iff J i‘ I r* nrut jiJ ^ t' *‘r'’ n 

tt nt C.K^u'-l ar ^ C lirt t>f 

Inranir} ctkj 1 , Hu- tj a r »C 

S-v" lie * loo c*-! --3 J t/f li4* trs f/ 

V t ■•iV lj*lVlr | e / t 

t f itifh Mtutf' ly ) N 1 n *11 ) Jth ft I-IT 

U K«r ill /xa I ) '^r» Ml '»• 3 Jojr^ I n j 

ycu t i( (t»/ ) an I iht Mr- ii^l vo ttJr t ‘ n 
onl a it el attr-i nt t.rr'”an> 

e \Tc\itl tlii v c •*\n^ tTv\ \< 

sir Irclilbalil .VHsoii { 1 792-1 faG"), nmlior of 
the liistdf) cf Linopt, was the eldest son of the 
Kc\ \rehibild Mison, author of tht limy in 
htsle (\ ot H p G30) , and Iiis niothcr was a 
daughter of Dr John Gregvir) of h.dtnbtiigh He 
was Ixira at his fathers parsonage of Kcalcs in 
Shropshire , but Mr Ahson basing m 1800 removed 
to ndinhurgh, Arcliihald studied at Edinburgh 
Unncrsit), was admitted to tht Hir in i 8 i 4 i 
adsocatc-dcputc tpubhc prosecutor) in 1822-50 
and in 1834 was appointed Shenfi" of Lanark 
shire, thenceforw ird hsing at I’ossd House near 
Glasgow lie was an tndustnous and prosperous 
ad\oc.atc, and a hardworling and independent 
judge, who sjstcmaticalK so economised his time 
as noser to allow his constant htcraty Labours 
to encroach on his often harassing judicial 
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wort In cnrlicr thjs hr* m itk borcril Jon>; , 
Omtincntnl lour He Ind <li>.iinf,i)ishtd Inriiself i 
in the liter iiiire of lus profcbiion b\ liis Pttt- i 
fifths of the Ctiitiittal /mw of Siothind {tS}2), 1 
lonj: T snnd ird wort, and his I’meltCf of tfu j 
Cnmuuil 1 o'o (1833’' Hut his vuiipiiiDt opus 1 
wjs his finujua Iftstot) of i.urope Ainonj^st the j 
mtiltitudts dnwn from c\cr\ jnrt of Kuropc to j 
bins i<) witness the mcuiinjr of the dhed sore ’ 
reigns in 1H14 rftcr the hrcnch Htnolution mil ; 
the X.ipolconic wars was ‘one \oung mm who 
Iwd Witched with intense interest ihc progress of I 
the war froni his eirhcst jeirs, and who, hating j 
liurricd from his paternal roof m Ldinburgh on ' 
the first cessation of liostililies, then conceited 
the first idea of n irrating its etciiis, and .amidst j 
Its wonders inhaleal tint ardent sjurit, that deep > 
enthusiasm which, sustaining him through fifteen 
subseaiucnt jeirs of Intel and smdt, md fifteen 
more of comiKisition, has it length realised itself > 
in the jircsent liistorj ’ The work thus charac 1 
tensticnll) referred to b\ its author w is Hu 1 
Jftslory of J^utopi, from t/u CommfiUi.miitt of j 
ihi r renth Revolution to the R, ilohilton of the 
Itouilons (to tols t830-4e), whiih had b> t853 ' 
p (sstd through nine editions, brought the fortunate | 
author finu .ind lirgc sums of inone>, and licen ' 
trnnsl deal into 1 icmh, (10101111, md even Arabic. > 
\ work so jiopular must lute substautial merit', 

01 must supple a want uniters ill) felt The 
author tisitcd most of the localities described, and 
Wats .able to add man\ interesting minute touches 
and giaphie illustnlions from personal observation, 
or the statements of eve witnesses on the si«it 
and he nppe trs to have been diligent and con- 
st icntious in consulting written luihorities The 
wnrl Is one of immense industrv, and is fiirlv 
leeiirate, and meant to be tamlid, but the high 
for) prejudices of the author and his strong 
opinions rm the ctirrcnc) question - the inilticncc 
of which he greatlv csaggeratcs -render him i 
rather unsafe guide Uis moral and politinl 
rellections and dctlucimns ire niostlv su)icrilunus 
mil gencrallv tethous 1 he stjle is carelcs*- never 
piciuri'sqiK, md vcrliosc to a ihgree Iti aeons 
fit Id is ])! mil) hitting at Ali-on wlun Kigbv 
advi'cs Conuisshv to make hmi'-tlf master of 
Mr Wortlv's Ui>lor\ (,j /j f U or m 

Ivvcntv volumes, a capital work, whnh proves 
th It I’lovidtnet vvas on the side of the font' 
N*o douhl much of the oMMordmaia suc>ess 
of the hi'ioi) w IS due to the fact tint \lison 
< ho c i > ood snhicct at i happ) inorum 
and was the first to orcupv the field In 

tUscrihm.. the 1 ait t s winch hd u' the Trench 
Uevobuion hi t luiiut rm < f nrlv enough tin 
cnoimous wiongs md cipp(C"wns undi r wli eh the 
j'lople Iilhsunft, hu» ,m onsistendv proves al o 
th It the imiin * ate *01 tie of ibe coavu'sion was 
the *p n, of mnovat'tin wto h iwcrsprcul } rinr 
huriie of the (eaiurc-s t f the Kevolt ton a e 
Well nnt' fii U dci.,.iilHd md rcecisdeal Al on 


siihscqiu ntl) wrote a coniuuia'tm ~ 7 /e Hi't >1 
01 hnrof from fit / oil of Ptifile'i tr jSir, jg 
(hi .Iccessioit of J 'HUS t\ifol,t a 01 St- I S vi is 
i85--5y', which V as, however, not writ tect tr-d 
b) the cntti s Cvin of his ovvaa part) ft va 
hasiilv wniiin md was disfiguia d b) bh uh s 
omissions, nul mrnnsiso m ics ‘'ome of le 
authors poliliral opinions mtl ceonoiiuv il 1 10 < bet 
.arc pushed to a ndii uloiis cell cnie and the hfu s( 
stale of nirrtlui, fill as a drvwba>I n the e i he' 
histon, was ‘.till more mnspicuous m the npiO 
Other writings CMlmivc of painphlcis rn Iirt 
1 ride and ihc I’uneiuv v'cic a wot! on p 'pu 
laiion an ineffei tive cruiiisnv of M dthu (l8go 
Lives of M irlhoroiigh and Castlercagh , and time 
volumes of Lssini Rolitiiol, Jluteiui' ot-d 
Mncflleiiuous^ ori,.ui illv published in ItUul .o /fr 
Moi^oziiti, 10 whieh \hson was a frc<|urnl 1 on 
tribtitor, .and 1 highl) self romplarent In t inlei' st- 
ing Autobioiiuipln \2 vols 1883; Sii Atcliibah’ 
w ts suvccsstvelv Lord Kvrior of Man r!i il Co'hge. 
\berde“cn and of Olasgovs Hnivcrsiiv was Ok L 
of Ovford , and m 1853 was crcattil a hirontt 
b) Lord Derln’s idniinistraiion 1 waj of bis 'im 
were distinguislied soldurs 

Tho French IlovoluUonnn Asstu'stn*' 

The small iiumlicr of tliovi who p rjiclralt I ti ev’ 
munkrs m die hrtnvh vapital vimkr the c)cs of tl r 
Ugi lalurc IS one of the inec' it_uictive taels in ihi- 
hislorv of n vohitiotis llanl liwl longlifcrc svid th'l 
with two Imndiesl a srs-iiis "t a Ions a das he would 
govern I ranee niid cause dme liuuutcd tlouin! n -d 
to fall and die even's of die jml Vcpicnilicr evii I’j 
justifv div opinion 1 liv miiulier rf iho e ‘t lU in 
gaged in the inav«acrrv did not eacetd I'lree luwlcsl 
and twice as man) mnie witncsvcd at. I en 
their procvci lings , vti Ibis Inn Ifiil o*’ men govco A 
Tans and 1 ranee with a ikspe'tisnt vvhiih dirve lu r 
vircel ihoucand annol warnors afleni'fik rn. tii van 
to effect Hie imnieiisv u aj.int) of tin v II 'hsjv rd 
cilirtiis, divided u) opinion iticoiUuc in en I . ard 
ilispi r-cil in different '|imrur' wets mriim w of ii 
mg a hand of as.^wsin‘ cngagi-d m the ni "Iri ms 
cnicllkv of whivli inrykm 1 ump 'las v.' al’ u* ' r 
cvainpk — an iinj'') I'nl vi in mg to t! o ‘tin r -s r 1 t‘ ' 
g'KKlintvanv iicceasling •*, c to com nre h,: <! '’c* c he 
moment that die ' iniiiig 'nd ihe lie-p 'a have I- t 
to agnate the ptih'ic mini an I n-ver to ir s d 1 M' - 

vmallne . id numl’Cr can K tclir-* < a *’ 1 j ten 1 ig 

iis-Ulcvv nmlnlioii feat I’r’rtrvjn lire )’ t stt* J 
IS no le s wotti V of olia.av lion it -1 the s 

iiiavsincs liHih p’*ee in iht Issrl an s s eir t jy.- 
t ft) Iherjcvn 1 nur vru ct rv lied 1 1 ll c Na n „ t' e 
an ' 1 ad -mis m ih ir n..c h " f r r f g-v is-' s 1 ' 

0 p^-vslil msorti- is itovn-- s. an ' tr rjj i k( 

all elian-cs, the mwritv of the l-w '5'* m n- - . 
dtvikai la o, im lit alto leso' U a 1 's v" t - i 

Ivigc a pait 0 '' diet: n nd-!,i *' on'Cirg 

'i ve Is th a nd e tl e lo* » ,st *• I 

ti'g sv'- i*ctiirTn-i < t' a 3 I s^i . — I.,.- ,, i) 

J r vt v - e !!' s t—o!.’ n IS , ' s m a f , * 

1 Vtps die ysr..I.i- s , . - '1 . 

J sa -1 I t re s, is si . r i-s) Is t* if -a -r ’ 

’ s li-l ss he- p- - IS. le o-dt-are ti t t f - 
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exhibit an imposing army -ind be adequate to the repres 
Sion of the small disorders , but it is paralysed by the 
events -which throw sociel> into convulsions, and gencr 
ally fails at the decisne moment when its aid is moat 
required 

The Belgpi of Terror 

This terminated the Reign of Terror, a penod fraught 
with greater political instruction than any of equal 
duration which has existed since the lieginnmg of the 
world In no former period liad the efforts of the people 
so completely tnumphed, or the higher orders Iieen so 
thoroughly crushed liy the lower flic throne had been 
overturned, the altar destroved, the anstocracy levelled 
wall the dust the nobles were m exile, the clergy in 
captinty, the gentry in affliction A mcraless sword 
had waved over the state, destroying alike the dignity of 
rank, the splendour of talent, and the graces of beauty 
All tliat excelled the labounng classes in situation, 
fortune, or acquirement had been removed, they had 
tnumphed over their oppressors, seized their possessions, 
and nson into their stations. And what was the conse 
qncnce’ Hie establishment of a more cruel and revolt 
ing tyTanny than any which mankind had yet w itnessed , 
the destniction of all the chanties and enjoyments of 
life , the dreadful spectacle of streams of blood flowing 
through every part of France. The earliest fnends, the 
wannest advocate-., the firmest supporters of the people 
were swept of! indiscrimmatelv with their bitterest 
enemies, in the unequal struggle, virtue and philan 
thropy sank under ambition and violence, and society 
returned to a state of chaos, when all the elements of 
pnvato or public happiness were scattered to the winds 
Such are the results of unchaining the passions of the 
multitude , such the peril of suddenly admitting the light 
upon a benighted people. The extent to which blood 
was shed in France dunng this melancholy penod wall 
hardly be credited by future age-, The Republican 
Prudhomme, whose prepossessions led him to anything 
rather than an exaggeration of the horrors of the popular 
party, has given the followang appalling account of the 
vactims of the Revolution 
NoUei 

Isoblc women, 

V> »ve5 of Jabouren and arti&nos, 

Rebgicnscs, 

PneM», 

Common persons, cot noble, 

Guillotined bj tcnl<*ncc of the Revolu 
lionarj Tribunal, 

otn^n of premature childbirth. 

In childbirth from gnef. 

Women J illcd in La Vendee, 

Children killed in I-a \cndce, 

Men slain in La Vendee, 

Tictims under Carrier at Nantes, 

Ontdren shot. 

Children drowned 
E Women shot 
jz Vt omen drowned, 

^ Priests shot 
^ Pn«ts drowned 
Nobles drowned, 

''Artisans drowned, 

^ laims at L>on, 

Total, 

In this enumeration are not comprehended the mas 
sacrcs at Versailles, at the Abbey, the Cannes, or other 
prisons on Scptemlicr 2 , the victims of the Glacicrc of 
Avagnon , those shot at Toulon and Marseille , or the 


persons slam m the little towm of Bedom, of v/hich the 
whole population penshed. It is in an espeaal manner 
remarkable, in this dismal catalogue, how large a proper 
lion of the vactims of the Revolution were persons in 
the middling and lower ranks of life, Fhc pntsfs and 
nobles guillotined arc only 2413, while the persons of 
plebeian ongin exceed 13,000 ' The noblei and pnests 
put to dc,alh at Nantes were only 2160 , while the infants 
drowned and shot arc 2000, the women 764, and the 
artisans 5300 ' So rapidly m rev olutionary con-tailsions 
does the career of cruelty reach the lower orders, and 
so widespread is the carnage dealt out to them, com 
pared with that which they have sought to inflict on 
their superiors The facility with vvhith a faction, com 
posed of a few of the most audacious and reel less of the 
nation, triumphed over the immense majonly of their 
fellow citizens, and led them forth like victims to the 
sacnficc, is not the least extraordinary or memorable 
part of that eventful penod The bloody faction at 
Pans never exceeded a few hundred men , their talents 
were by no means of the highest order, nor their weight 
in soaely considerable , yet they trampled under foot 
all the influential classes, ruled mighty armies with 
absolute sw ay, kept 200,000 of their fellow citizens m 
captivity, and daily led out several hundred persons, of 
the hast blootl in France, to execution Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atroaous wickedness 
produces, such the ascendency which in penods of 
anarchy is acquired by the most savage and lawless 
of the people. The peaceable and inoffensive citizens 
lived and wept m silence , terror crushed every attempt 
at combination , the extremity of grief subdued even the 
firmest hearts In despair of effecting any change m 
the general suffenngs, apathy nmversally prevailed, the 
people sought to bury their sorrows in the delirium of 
present enjoyments, and the theatres were never fuller 
than during the whole duration of the Reign of Terror 
Ignorance of human nature can alone lend us to ascribe 
this to any peculiarity in the French character, the 
same effects have been observed m all parts and ages of 
the world as mvanably attending a stale of extreme and 
long continued distress The death of Hebert and the 
anarchists was that of guilty depravity , tint of Robes 
pierre and the Decemvurs, of sanguinary fanaticism , that 
of Danton and his confederates, of stoical infidelity , 
that of Madame Roland and the Girondists, of deluded 
virtue , that of Louis and his family, of religious forgive 
ness The moralist will contrast the different effects of 
virtue and wickedness in the last moments of life, the 
Christian wall mark walh thankfulness the supenonty in 
the supreme hour to the subhmest efforts of human 
■virtue which was evinced by the believers in his owai 
faith. 

Patrick Fra.scr Tytlcr (1791-1849), author 
of a HistoTy of Scotland, vv as the son of Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, who wTote 
Elements of General Htslor}’ {iSoi), and grandson 
of William Tytler, who, as author of the lugutry 
tnto the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots 
(> 759 )> ""iis hailed by Bums as the ‘revered 
defender of beauteous Stuart’ Patnek Fraser 
Tytler was, like his father, bred mainly at Edin- 
burgh for the Scottish Bar, and vvTOte Lives of 
the Admirable Crichton (1819J, Sir Thomas Craig 
(1823), the Scottish Worthies (1831-33), Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, and Henry VIII (1837) His History 
of Scotland (1828-43), from the accession of 
Alexander III to the union of the crowns in 
1603, was an attempt to ‘build the history of that 
country upon unquestionable muniments’ The 
author claimed to ha\e anxiously examined the 
most authentic sources of information, and con- 
xeyed a true picture of the times, ^\Ithout pre- 
possession or partiality By his conscientious 
study of onginal authorities he, like Pinkerton, 
Chalmers, and M'Cne, threw fresh light on many 
periods of Scottish history , and though he took 
up a few doubtful opinions on questions of fact 
(such as that John Knox was accessory to the 
murder of Rizzio), his w ork is in large departments 
of the subject still well worthy of study, and has 
by no means been superseded by his successors — 
in some respects his history is better proportioned 
and better written than Hill Burton’s It was at 
Sir Walter Scott’s suggestion that he undertook 
the task, and he devoted to it tw enty years of hard 
work. In 1839 he edited two volumes of original 
documents illustrating the reigns of Edward VI 
and Queen Mary Tudor, a praiseworthy contri- 
bution to the study of histoncal records Dean 
Burgon wrote a Life of Ty tier (1859) 

Cosmo limes (1798-1874), most learned and 
accomplished of Scottish legal antiquaries, came 
up from Deeside to the Edinburgh High School, 
and graduated both at Glasgow and at Oxford 
Haling passed as advocate in 1822, he became 
Shenff of Moray in 1840, then an official of the 
Court of Session, and in 1846 Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law and History' in the University of 
Edinburgh He is best known as the author of 
an eminently suggestive book on Scotland tn the 
Middle Ages (i860) and of interesting Sketches of 
Earl^ Scotch History (i86i) He helped to edit 
some of the early Acts of the Scottish Patliamentj 
was a member of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and 
Spalding Clubs, and edited for them several 
register-books of the old religious houses of Scot- 
land His lectures (practically a manual) on 
Scottish Legal Antiquities {iZy2)'ha\e. never been 
superseded , and he WTOte sev era] memoirs, includ- 
ing one of Dean Ramsay A Memoir of him was 
prepared by his daughter, Mrs Hill Burton (1874) 

David Lning (1793-1878), a learned, laborious, 
and accurate antiquary, was the son of an Edin- 
burgh bookseller, for thirty years followed his 
father’s trade, and from 1837 till his death was 
librarian of the Signet Library' Honorary secre- 
tary of the Bannatyne Club, he edited many of its 
issues , and his contributions to the Transactions 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland were 
innumerable. An LL D of Edinburgh, he be- 
queathed many rare MSS to the univ ersity His 
more important works were his editions of Bailhe’s 
Jitters and Journals (1841-42), of John Kno'^s 
works (1846-64), and of the Ijcottish poets, Sir 
David Lyndsay, Dunbar, and Henrvson 


Mark Napier (1798-1879), son of an Edinburgh 
lawyer sprung from tlie Merchiston stock, was 
educated at the High School and university of his 
native town, and having practised as advocate for 
near quarter of a century, was appointed Sheriff of 
Dumfries and Galloway He published some legal 
works, but IS best known for his Memoirs of the 
Mrtrquis of Montrose (2 vols 1856) and Memorials 
of Graham of Claverhouse (1859-60), both wntten 
in a vehemently anti Presbytenan, Cavalier, and 
Jacobite temper, and, though conspicuously with- 
out the judicial and historical spirit, by no means 
lacking in histoncal value He raised a fierce 
controversy by attempting to prove that the 
‘Wigtown Martyrs’ were pardoned, aldiough they 
had certainly been condemned to be (and accord- 
ing to tradition were) drow-ned for refusing the 
abjuration oath in 1685 

George LUhe Craik (1798-1866), a Fife 
man ^rom Kennoway, studied for the Church^ at 
St Andrews, but went to London in 1826, and-sn 
1849 became Professor of History and English 
Literatlite in Queen’s College, Belfast Among ' 
his works were The Pin suit of Kno’tvltdqe ittidu 
Dijficiilties (1831) , a Hisfo/y of Biitish Commerce 
(3 vols 1844), books on famous English trials, 
on Spenser, Bacon, the romance of the peerage, 
Shakespeare’s English , and his best-known work, 
the Histoi) of Eigltsh Liitratnre and the Eniylish 
JjiHguaqe (2 vols 1861), which passed through 
nine or ten editions It was a modified form of 
a six-v'olume work, a Histoiy of Literature and 
Learning in England, issued in 1844 He wrote 
much for the Pinny Magaziiu and the like, pre 
pared a number of manuals, and was joint-aulhor 
with another of The Pictorial Hisioty of England 
— His youngest daughter, Genrcinun Vlnrlon trnlR 
(1831-95), bom in London, married Mr A. W May, 
and from 1857 published over thirty novels — Lost 
and fPh/; (1859) tJie most popular — Miss Mulock 
(Mrs Craik) the novebst married his nephew 

Joseph Train (1779-1852), son of a farai- 
gnevc in the upland Ayrshire pansh of Som, 
became a weaver in Ayr, then served m the 
militia, and from 1806 was an excise officer in Ayx 
shire Here and later at New’ton Stewart he read 
industnously, collected traditions, and w rote v erses 
Strains of the Mountain Muse (1814), incorporat- 
ing local traditions of the south-west of Scotland, 
supported by acute notes, secured Scott’s esteem , 
and for many years Tram sent all the scraps of 
song or folklore he could collect direct to ScotL 
Thus Scott got V ery v aluable matenals for poems 
and novels — for Red Gauntlet, Wandering Willtds 
Tale, and The Tales of my Luindlonl amongst 
others, as well as the characters of Old Mortality, 
Edie Ochiltree, and Madge Wldfire Train was 
ultimately superv isor of rev enue at Castle-Douglas 
till his retirement in 1850 He was a contributor 
to Chamberds Journal, and w rote a history of the 
Isle of Man and of the Buchanite sect 
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James ITogc < , ‘ rhe Ettnck Shcp 
kcnl,' « sprung, of slicphcrd stock, ind bom in 
the ptrf-h of Eunck the dnte of Ins birth is 
iinJ not™ but it is ccrnin tint be vvns bnptiscd on 
tlie 9th of Dcccmlicr 1770 \\ hen n mere cliild he 

t U'. pu out to «tr\irc is cot herd, antd he could 
tui c cure of n (locf of -tliccp , and he ind in ill 
iiut little •'fhoohn^', iIiou},h he wns too prone 
to represent luni'Clf -is an unmstruUcd prodiga 
of nalun. \t incntj he entered ilic scrticc of 
a ntipliiiounne shci p-firmcr, already an eager 
rcadi r of ()o< trj ind romances, as of all the 
misccll intoiis contents of a circulating librar) in 
I'ccblcs to winch he subscribed Til! an illness 
brought on b\ otcr ctccrtion injured his good looks 



j \MI s IIOOO 

trrna f-jsn; 1 1 S 1' Ilrs ia„ in ilie Niiicmnt Portrait 
OjI erj 


he wis an c\ccptionail\ fine looling joung fellow, 
t th a profusion of light brown h iir, roiled up under 
his blue binnet 1 lie residing of Ramsaj s Gentle 
a/ fhi-ra and a nindrnnstd libnd Ham s H otlaee 
Ind kindhd [hkIu impulses bis first bteran efibrt 
t Is m snug wr tiii^ and in iKoi he puhhshcd 
a srtial! \o!unic of terse Intrcvluecd to Sir 
Vtsjf,-- Scot b\ Ins masters son W illic Eaidlaw, 
tu issis'ed in the mill rtioa of old hall ids for 
till liOTilft Mt!s/r,ii} riicse he soon imitated 
i'HIi grr at feheitt and in tSo7 he puhhshcd 
-i-'ii'r tfj'iim' of songs and poems The Tfitiiit 
'to T fn' Meaiiwlute he wrote a suercssful Ijook 
'I't 'he dise of sheep Ment on liemg a sheep 
fitr T, he prtipos'd tn 1803 to migrate to Hams 
Til 'sheroe feg thro i„h but in a later tenture 
I’t n numfnesslurr he los, the ^^300 he had I 


sated as a shepherd and made bt hts booL He 
then settled in Edinburgh, and endeatoured to sub 
sist bj bis pen A collection of songs, The Forest 
Minstrd (i8to), was followed bt a penodteal 
called The Sp) j but it was TIu Quttii's 11 ohe 
{1813) that established hts reputation This 
‘Icgcndarj poem’ consists of a collection of talcs 
and ballads supposed to be sung to Mar), Queen 
of Scots, b) the natit e bards of Scotland assembled 
at a rojal wake at Holvrood, in order that the 
fair queen might prote ‘the wondrous powers of 
Scottish song’ Its design and execution both 
helped to rank Hogg among the first of modem 
Scottish poets The imaginarj Ia)s of the local 
minstrels arc stmng together b) an ingenious and 
often surpnstngK graceful thread of narratuc— in 
English, like the bulk of his longer poems, whereas 
his best-known songs are in xcrnacular Scotch 
Other works followed — Madoi of the hfooi, m 
Spenserian stanza , Tlu Pilgrims of Ihe Sun, 
in blank \crsc, The Niin/inq^ of BndUiuc, The 
Poetic Minor (imitations of Wordsworth, Byron, 
Scott, Coleridge, and others). Queen liynde, Dm 
nitiitc Tales J also screral nor els, including Winter 
J. 7 citing Tales, The Ptownic of Bodsbeck, The 
Thuc Penis of Man, The Three Penis of 1 / oman. 
The Confessions of a Justified Stnnei I he last, 
also called Confessions of a Panatic, is a )iow erful 
fragment, the authorship of which has sometimes 
been attributed to Lockhart, but on madcquale 
cridcncc Hogg collected two rolumes of faeobite 
Relics (1819-20), and some of the songs contn 
buted hr his own pen arc among the best known 
of the so called Jacobite Ijncs (‘Cam )e b) Athol,’ 
‘Flora Macdonald’s Lament’) Mr Henderson 
credits Hogg with the authorship of‘Auld Mait- 
land' and parts of other fine ballads in Scott's 
Border iMinsticlsy A reallr raluable contributor 
\r> Black-ivoo Ps Magazine, \\rs r\as partK idealised, 
parti) caricatured b) Wilson as one of the inter- 
locutors in the Noelcs Ambr osinncr He nerer 
was the ‘half inspired, delightful talker of the 
Socitsf blit be was one of the most characteristic 
of the figures that brought ‘Iilaga’ns fame His 
r-anit) and desire for notoriety were indeed por- 
tcnlous , Ins head was turned Ins success, and 
his familiant) in socict) went bc)ond the bounds 
of good breeding The suggestion of the famous 
Chaldee MS (October 1817) was bis, he claimed, 
indeed, to base written most of it (spccifical!) the 
first two chapters, part of the third and of the last), 
though much of the best is certainly Lockhart’s 
On the other hand, Hogg complained, and with 
reason, that ballads and xerses of all kinds which 
he had never seen were in ‘ Maga ’ put in his mouth 
An illustration of the Shepherd of the will 

he found in the article on Professor Wilson (page 
249) !-ntcv prose works were Z,iy Sermons, Mon- 
trose Tales, '\n(i his sadlv ill judged IxioU on The 
Prr'afe I if of Sir Walter Scott Hogg's prose 
IS verv unequal He had no skill m character- 
drawing He IS often vulgar and extravagant, 
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some of his stones are utter failures, yet some ha\e 
many happy touches In 1817 he was back in the 
Border countr) Three jears later he married 
the daughter of an Annandale farmer, who was 
t\\enty jears his junior, and their marned life 
was \ery happy He lived m a cottage he had 
built at Altnve, also called Mossend and Eldin- 
hope, on a piece of moorland — seventy acres — 
granted to him at a nominal rent by the dying 
bequest of the Duchess of Buccleuch Though he 
had failed as a sheep-farmer, he \ entered again, 
and took another large farm, Mount Benger, from 
the Duke of Buccleuch Here too he was un- 
successful , and his soje support for the latter 
years of his life uas uhat he earned by uaating 
In the end of 1831 he visited London to arrange 
for a complete edition of his works, and had 
the satisfaction of being lionised there In the 
autumn of 1835 he fell ill, and he died on the 
2 1 St of November 

The truly amazing thing about tlie Shepherd is 
that, with his rollicking, boisterous, and almost 
coarse humour, and his notonous defects of taste, 
he nevertheless sustained unbroken flights in 
almost pure ether He could abandon himself 
cntirel) to the genius of local and legcnclary story>, 
he certainlv proved himself at home in scenes of 
visionar) splendour and unimaginable purity- and 
bliss His Kilineny is one of the finest of fairy- 
tales , passages in the Pilgrims of the Sun have 
much of the same ethereal beauty Akin to this 
feature in Hogg’s poetry is the spint of many 
of his songs— a lymcal flow that is sometimes 
inexpressibly sweet and musical, and is withal 
spontaneous and natural He wanted art to con 
struct a fable, and taste to make the most of his 
fertility m ideas and imagery , but few poets im- 
press us more with the feeling of direct inspira- 
tion, or convince us so strongly that poetry is 
indeed an art ‘ unteachable and untaught ’ 

Jeffrey greeted Hogg as ‘a poet m the highest 
acceptation of the term,’ Professor Ferncr dc- 
senbed him, in accordance with the accepted 
opinions, as the greatest poet next to Bums that 
had ever sprung from the bosom of the common 
people. And speaking of Kilineny and contempo- 
rary work of Hogg’s, Professor Saintsbury- has said 
that there is no such poetry m Crabbe or Rogers, 
little in Southev, and not much in Moore 

The following is a bit of Hogg’s Anlobio^aphy 

For several years my compositions consisted wliolly of 
songs and ballads, made iip for the lasses to sing m 
chorus , and a proud man I was when I first heard the 
rosy nymphs chanting my uncouth strains, and jeenng 
me by the still dear appellation of ‘Jamie the poeter ’ 

I had no more difficulty in composing songs then than 
I have at present , and I was equally well pleased with 
them But then the writing of them ' — that was a job’ 
I had no method of learning to write save by following 
the Italic alphabet , and though I always stnpped mytself 
of coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet my 
wnst took a cramp, so that I could rarely make above 


four or SIX lines at a sitting Whether my manner of 
writing it out was new I know not, but it was not with 
out singularity Having very little spare time from my 
flock, which was unruly enough, 1 folded and stitchctl a 
few sheets of pajier, which I cametl in my pocket I 
had no inkhom, but in place of it I Imrrowed a small 
phial, which I fixed in a hole in the breast of my v\ aist 
coatj and having a cork fastened by a piece of twine, 
It answered the purpose fully as well Thus equipped, 
whenever a leisure minute or two offered, and I had 
nothing else to do, I sat down and w rote out my thoughts 
as I found them This is still my invariable practice in 
wnting prose I cannot make out one sentence by study 
without the pen in my hand to catch the ideas ns they 
arise, and I never write two copies of the same thing 
My manner of composing poetry is very different, and, I 
believe, much more singular Let the piece be of what 
length It wall, I compose and correct it wholly in my 
mmd, or on a slate, ere ever 1 put pen to paper, and 
then I w nte it dow n as fast as the ABC When once 
it IS written, it remains in that state , it lieing with the 
utmost difHcuIty that I can be brought to alter one 
syllable, which 1 think is partly owing to the aliove 
practice. 

The first time I ever heard of Bums was in 1797, the 
year after he died One day during that summer a half 
daft man, named John Scott, came to me on the hill, 
and, to amuse me, repeated ‘Tam O’Shanter ’ I was 
delighted I was far more than dehglilcd — I was 
ravished ' I cannot desenbe my feelings, but, in short, 
before Jock Scott left me I could recite the poem from 
beginning to end, and it has been niy favourite poem ever 
since. He told me it was made by one Roliert Bums, 
the sweetest poe that ever was l>om , but that he was 
now dead, and his place would never 1m: supplied He 
told me all alioiit him how he was bom on the 25th of 
January bred a ploughman, how many beautiful songs 
and poems he had composed, and that he had died last 
harvest, on the 21st of August This formed a new 
epoch of my life. Every day I pondered on the genius 
and fate of Bums I wept, and always thought with 
myself — what is to hinder me from succeeding Bums? 
I, too, was Imrn on the 25th of January, and I have 
much more time to read and compose than anv plough 
man could have, and can sing more old songs than ever 
ploughman could in the world. But then I wept again 
because I could not wntc However, I resolved to be a 
poet, and to follow in the steps of Bums 

The enthusiasm with which he [Scott] recited and 
spoke of our ancient ballads during that first tour of his 
through the Forest inspired me with a determination 
immediately to begin and imitate them, which I did, 
and soon grew tolerably good at it I dedicated The 
Mountain Bard to him 

The Poet's Nurture 

0 list the mystic lore subhme 
Of fairy talcs of ancient time ' 

1 le.amcd them in the lonelv glen. 

The last alxxles of livang men, 

MTiere nev er stranger came our w ay 
By summer night or winter day , 

Where ncighlMiiinng hind or cot was none — 

Our converse was with heaven alone — 

M ah voices through the cloud that sung. 

And brooding storms that round us hung 



0 b iv, Ji ju ’ye \e ma), 

Hfi't fe— 'rd '■m, ic \ss the s-ma 
Of icne h' e tlif-'C ulicii darkness fell, 

\n i yne Inirral Mres the tales uoul 1 tell ! 

WTiT < cviti rM.rc Irrrt. 1 and cldcrn dame 

1 ric'l at h r task !>••< dt the tlame, 

T'lat throUsk ^kc smoke ■’nd gloom alone 
On dim "nd umlcreil faces shone — 

The Idea irountam gaat on high, 

Tlf ‘'rorr the cliff came ritiavenng In , 

The cc’ioing rf” 1 , the ruelung flood, 

Tlie cataraea s vwJlj tlic moaning wood. 

The undefined and mingleal hum — 

\ oicc of the desert nc\cr dumb ’ 

•kll ihev hare left nithin this heart 
k fcehii„ tongue can nc er imiiart , 

A eeildcrcel and iincarthl} flame, 

A som thing that 's Mithout a name 

Sir Wnlters first Counsels 
Tlie land Mas charmcii to list his lajs, 

It Incsv tile haqi of ancient dat-, 

T he I’o der ehief-, that long had tiecn 
In <-j iilclirci iinhearseal an 1 green, 

I’assnl from their iiioiil K \aults ana) 

In armour re-l an I stem arras, 

An 1 h) their moonlit halK iicre seen 
In Msor helm, and halicrgeon 
1 sen furies smght our land again, 

“so )>ouerfuI nas the magic strun 
Ill's,! he his generous lie-art for a)e I 
lit told me where the relic h\ , 

.’ointcel ms waj with read) will, 

Afar on I ttrick's wildest lull , 

Aikaicked m\ fir t notes with ciinous eye, 

Arl wonJered at ms minstalss 
lie little ssecne 1 a jiarent s tongue 
Sucli strain, had oer m\ cradle sung 
JIiil silieti In native feelings true, 

1 s ruci uji Til a chord was new , 

\\ lieu li) mjsclf I 'gan to plas, 

Hi 'riel to wilc ins I arp ass as 
Jiisi ishcn her no <.s h.-mn sntli si ill 
1 s s>un 1 iH-neath the foiitherg lull, 

\iid twin "round ins Ik) om ' core, 

Ihiss CO til sse part for cs ermore ’ 
fs as kindn" s 11 — I cannot Idamc — 

III' iKHjtlcs IS the minstrel flame 
I'at -.uri a lord imgh well have knowai 
\n thrr s feihngs h) ins ,i\in ' 

Bonny Kllmony 
To-sns Kthn-Ti) g'C'I up th" i km 
I'j* It wafa to in-w t Diint-ra s men, 

Nor the ross nmak o'' the i k to see, 

I I r Ki'ir-n as p ire as pure could lie. 

I* S 's I 1 Is t > I rar th-s s iihn S ng jcl ossliamutr 
A d p ih.- fl ,irer rojii 1 th. spring 
Tee I all"' hspp JI 1 ti e hin Ilierrsc, rispWnj 

An * t1 tha hi ag fru" the harei tree , 

1 o- K I "s was pore as put cond lie 
k t i " r se t -r nurnv 's-jK oer the ssa', r—i’er 
\n 1 'i " 1 ns sU,- "hi tl f greensTo-ad sha'v , 
I"""*’ 1 d if I' t iri hlatn-', 

‘ 1 r U*',, gt'c’ o Kllnaens come hame ' •rm 
W f '*1 ras") 3 r'as I -d Co-re an i flc-l, 

V f e-i pr c* t T -e C-Im ard 1 ojic sea, dead 


, W hen mass for Kilmen) s soul had been sung, 

W hen the beadsman had pra)ed and the dead bell rung, 
I.atc, late in a gloamin, when all was still, 

When the fnngc ssas red on the ssestlin’ lull. 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

1 he reek o' the cot hung os cr the plain 
I ike a little wce cloud in tlie world its lane , 

W hen the ingle lowed with an cirs lemc, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmcns came liamc ' 
‘Kilmen), Kilmcn), where have sou been? 

I ang liae sse sought baith holt and dean , 

Bs linn, bs ford, and greenwood tree, wwtciCill 

k ct )OU arc halc-somc and fair to sec 
Where gal sc that joup o’ the hi) sheen fjupe, rkirt— Imglit 
Tlial bonus snood of the birk sac green ? head band 

And these roses, the fairest that ever ssere seen? 
kilmcnv, Kilmcns, where have )on been?’ 

Kilmen) looked up with a losel) grace, 

But nae smik was seen on Kilmen) 's face , 

As still was her look, and as still ssas her ec, 

■Vs the stillness that la) on the cmcraiit lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a ssaselcss sea 
1 or Kilmen) had I)ecn she knese not where, 

Vnd Kilmens had seen ssliat she could not declare , 
Isjlmcn) had been si here the cock never crew, 

Where the rain never fell and the wind never blew, 

But It seemed as the liarj) of the sk) had rung 
And the airs of heaven pla)crl round her tongue 
When she spake of the losel) forms she had seen. 

And a land where sin had never liecn 

In )on greenwood there is a ssaik, Ebde 

And in that ssaik there is a wene, recess 

And in that wcnc there is n maike mate, person 

That neither hath flesh, blood, nor banc , 

And down m son greenwood he walks his lane ! 

In that green wene Kilmen) ki). 

Her l>o=om happed wi’ the flossTcts gay , covered 

But the atr svas soft and the silence deep, 

Vnd Ironn) Kilmen) fell sound asleep , 
blic kend nae mair, nor opened her ce, 

Till ssakctl b) the Ii)mns of n far country c, 

She wakened on a couch of the silk sac slim, 

Vll slnpcd wi’ the bars of the rainbow s nm , 

And losci) beings round were nfe, 

W ho erst had travelled mortal life 

Tlics cheped her waist and her hands sac fair, 

I hes kis e<l her check, and the) kamed her hair, combed 
And round came man) a blooming fere, comnde 

‘M)ang ‘ Bnnnv Kilmen), je’re welcome here 1’ 

Tilts lifted Kilmen), they led her assn), 

Vnd she walked in the light of a sunless da) , 

TIic si ) ssas a dome of crystal bright, 

1 he fountain of vision, and fountain of liglit , 

Tlic emerald fields were of darjiling glow, 

I And the flower’ of everlasting blow 
I Then deep in the stream Ircr bod) the) laid, 
fhal her )Oiilh and beaut) never might fade , 

■Vnd they sniilcrl on heaven vslitn the) saw her lie 
In the stream of lift that vvanticred h) , 

An 1 she heard a song, the heard it sung 
•ihe kend no where, hut sac sweetl) it rung, knew 

j It fell on h-T car like a dream of the mom 
1 * Oh, blest Ik the dav Kilmniy was Iiom ' 
j Nor shall the lan-l of tlic spints icC, 

• Not Iiall 1 ! I cn what a woman mas Iw ' 

I Tlie sun that thines on the world lae bn„ht, 
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A borrowed gleid frac the fountain of light , glcnm 

And the moon that ilechs the sk) sac dun, 

Like a gowden bow or a beamless sun, 

Shall wear aw aj and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels shall miss them travellmg the air 
But lang, lang after baith night and day, 

. \\'hen the sun and the world have elyed away , ^■aIushed 
When the sinner has gane to his waesome doom, 

Kilmenj shall smile in eternal bloom ' ' , 

Then Kilmcn) licgged again to see 
The friends she had left m her ow n countrye, 

To tell of the place where she had been. 

And the gloncs that lay in the land unseen 
With distant music, soft and deep. 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep , 

And when she awakened she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in the greenwood wene 
\tTien seven lang jears had come and fled. 

When gnef was calm and hope was dead, 

Wien scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name. 

Late, late in a gloamm Kilmeny came hame ' at dusk 
And oh, her beauty was fair to see. 

But still and steadfast was her ee , 

Such beauty bard may ne\cr declare, 

For there was no pnde nor passion there , 

And the soft desire of maiden's een 

In that mild face could ne\cr be seen 

Her scymar was the hlj flower, cymar, smock 

And her cheek the moss rose in the shower , 

And her aoice like the distant pieIod>e 
That floats along the tw flight sea. 

But she loted to raike the lanely glen, wander through 
And keeped afar frae the haunts of men, 

Her holy hjanns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring, 

But wherever her iicaceful form appeared. 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheered , 

The wolf played bhihel) round the field, 

The lordlj bison lowed and kneeled, 

Tlie dun deer wooed with manner bland, 

And cowered aneath her hlv hand 
And when at c\e the woodlands rung, 

When hjmns of other worlds she sung, 

In ecstasj of sweet demotion, 

Oh, then the glen w as all in motion , 

The w dd beasts of the forest came. 

Broke from their bnghts and faulds the tame, pens and folds 
And go\ed around, cliarmed and amazed , 

Even the dull cattle crooned nnd gazed, 

And murmured, and looked SMth anxious pam 
For something the mysteiy to explain 
The buzzard came avith the throstle cock , 

The corhy left her hoiif in the rock , raven — haunt 

The blackbird alang wa’ the eagle flew , 

The hind came tnpping o’er the dew , 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the Iamb, and the leveret ran , (ox 
The hawk and the hem altour them hung heron — abosc 
And the mcrl and the mans forhooyed their joung, forsook 
And all m a peaceful nng were hurled drawn 

It was like an eve m a smiess world ' 

When a month nnd a da} had come and gane, 

Kilmen} sought the greenwood wene. 

There laid her dow n on the leaves so green, 

And Kilmen} on earth was ncaer mair seen ' 

(From Tht Qutm t II ake ) 


To the Comet of 1811 
How'-lotel} IS this wildered scene, 

As twilight from her vaults so blue 
' Steals soft o’er Yarrow’s mountains green, 

To sleep embalmed in midnight dew 1 

All had, }e hills, whose towenng height. 

Like shadows, scoops the }ielding sk} ' 

And thou, m}stcnous guest of night, 

Dread traieUer of immensit} ? 

Stranger of heaven ' I hid thee had 1 
Shred from the pall of glor} nven, 

That flashes! m celestial gale, 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death, 

From angel’s ensign staff unfurled? 

Art thou the standard of His wrath 
Waved o’er a sordid, sinful world? 

No , from that pure pelluad beam. 

That erst o’er plains of Bethlehem shone. 

No latent evil we can deem, 

Bnght herald of the eternal throne I 

Whate’er portends th} front of fire, 

Th} streaming locks so lovely pale — 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 

Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail ' 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand }cars? 

Wli} sought these polar paths again, 

From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling th} vesture o’er the warn? 

And when thou scal’st the Milky way 
And vanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 
Tlirough wilds of yon ompv real blue 1 

Oh, oil thy rapid prow to glide ' 

To sad the boundless skies with thee, 

And plough the twankhng stars aside. 

Like foam bells on a tranquil sea ' 

To bnish the embers from the sun, 

The icicles from off the pole , 

Then far to other s}'stems run, 

Vi here other moons and planets roll 1 

Stranger of heaven ' oh, let thine eye 
Smile on a rapt enthusiast s dream , 

Eccentric as th} course on high, 

And airy os thine ambient beam I 

And long, long ma} thy silver ray 
Our northern arch at eve adorn , 

Then, wheeling to the cast aw a}. 

Light the gray portals of the mom ’ 

When the Kye comes Hame. 

Come all }c jell} shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I ’ll tell } e of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken , 

Imt IS the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o’ man can name ? 

Tis to woo a bonnv lassie 

M hen the kye comes hame. cow« 
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\\ hen the kje comes himc, 

When the k\c comes Inmc, 

’Tween the glonmm nnd the mirk, Jlli 
When tlic k)e comes Inmc 

'Tis not bt-nenti) tlie coronet, 
leor canop) of state , 

'Tis not on coucli of eehet. 

Nor nrlxnir of the great — 

’1 IS licnealh tlic sincading hirk, 

In the glen avilhout vlic name, 

^\l' n Ixmn), Imnny lassie. 

When the kje conica hamc. 

There ihc Wackhml bigs his nest tnnljs 

hor the mate he lo’cs to sec, loses 

And on the topmost hough, 

Oh, n happ) hud is he ' 

Tlicn he pours his melting duly. 

And loie is a the theme, 

And he ’ll iioo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hamc 

W'hen tlie bleu art be-ars a pearl, «ptcJ«cll 

And the daisy turns a pea. 

And tlie Ixinny lucken goiian m^rsli mancpM 
Has faiildit up her cs , 

Tlien the laverock frae the blue lift lort 

Draps don n, and thinks inc shame 
To noo his Ixmin lassie 
W'hen tlic kye comes hamc 

See yonder pan k\ shepherd ditewU 

That lingers on the hill — 

His \ones arc in the faiild, enc^ 

And his lambs ute lung still , 

1 et he don na gang to bed, may not 

1 or his heart is in a flame 
To meet Ins lionns h'sie 
When the 1 vc comes hamc 

When the little nec hit licart 
Kiscs high in the breast, 

And the little nee bit tarn stj 

Rises red m ihe ea-,!, 

Oh, there’s a jov sac dear, 

That the heart can hardly frame, 

W 1’ a lionny, Ixinnv la«sie, 

W hen the kse comes haina 

Then since all nature joins 
In this love iiithout alloy, 

Oh, nha iiad prove a traitor 
To nature’s dearest jov ’ 

Or avha naid choose a cronai, 

AWi Its penis and its fame, 

And miss his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hamc? 

When the kye comes hamc, 

W’hen the kve comes hamc, 

’Tncen the gloanim and the mirk, 

W'hen the kve comes hamc 

The Skylark. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and aimbcrlcss, 

Sweet be Iby matin o’er moorland and lea 1 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest IS thy dwelling place — 

O to abide in the desert vvalli thee 1 


W lid IS ihy lay and loud, 
harm the downy cloud, 

1 ovc gives It energy, love gave it birth , 

Where, on thy deny wing, 

Where art thou journeying ’ 

Tliy lay is in heaven, thy love iv on earth 

O’er fell and fountain sh.en, 

0 cr moor and mountain green. 

O’er the rtal “ire-imer that heralds the day. 

Over till cloudlet dim, 

Oier the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical chenili, srcir, singing, avav ’ 

1 hen when the gloaming coinc', 

Lon m tlie heather blooms, 

Sncci will tby vu Icomc and l>cd of loic lie. 

1 mblean of bapjiinc v, 

Blest IS thy dwelling piTcc— - 
O to abide in the desert with ihce ' 

!s<r Hi as ft i>'sil s'tiir '1 ft W die Mni'-if grefjsrt by 
j fes or WiliiMi to an iCyo cdinon of nc>CC ft tl e»/r tbc atmenr by 
1 T Tliomton pTcruwd 10 lbs tlcac sdapytiter Sin Ca itcn ft 

1 yimi^riaii t'/ y,ii>rei //rvIiSEtJ yflrrct by Sir C-er;;' 

Dieelav in thr ‘banionv *won tiEo,,) Thtre arc ftik bytii 

I III I ocbliaii ft Sc^it nntl P/Urt I fittri An htftt/Vc m Mrs 
I Gordonft C^ri:t /■hrr x^rth in i^milcftt Lt/e c/yehn iirarrar 
I in I>r teitliam Ctiambcrs* ^(trjetr of lift IfSl’cr Rotsn i" 
1 nnf ht T tUr^try Ctrret/ rifnft 00-1 i" 

, Airs Oliptianl ft Htnitr J>[a br 

! (•all. luilior t)f n c Annal^^ of Hi 

PonHi, was i>on> cinl May 1779 at Inmc in 
j Ayrshire, where Ins fuller romniandcd a We't 
' Indi i vessel, and when the bov was in his 
eleventh year his people went to live at Greenock. 
I He got a berth in the cus’om house of the pot, 
I and continued at the desk, contributing verses to 
1 local pipers and writing a good deal till ibout the 
ytir 1804, when, without any appointment or defi- 
nitc prospects he went to London to ‘push hi* 
foruine.’ He had vvaittcn what he called an ‘epic 
poem’ on the Battle of Largs, and this he com 
muted to the press but he did not prefiv his 
name, and almost immcdiatclv suppressed the 
jiroduction An unlucky commercial connection 
embarrassed him for three tears, nnd nevt he 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn On a vasil to 
Ovford he conceived, while standing m the quad 
ranglc of Christ Church, the design of waaling a 
Life of Cardinal Wolsev He set about the task 
with ardour, but his health failing, he went 
abroad with a commission to sec if and how 
Bntish goods might be exported to the Continent 
in spite of Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees. 
At Gibraltar he met Byron and Hobhousc, then on 
tlicir way to Greece, and the three s.ailcd m the 
same packet Galt stayed some time in Sicilv, 
then from Malta went to Greece, where he again 
met Byron, and interviewed Ah Paslia After 
rambling for some lime in Greece he reached 
Constantinople, Nicomcclia and the Black Sea 
Quarantined for a time during these ccccntnc wan- 
derings, Galt wrote or skclclicd six dramas, which 
were, accordmg to Sir Walter Scott, ‘the worst 
tragedies cv cr seen ’ On bis return be published his 
Voyages and Travels and Letters from the Levant, 
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which contain much interesting and debatable 
matter, and his Life of WoIse> , a poor book both 
m matter and style Galt next settled at Gibraltar, 
apparently to superintend the smuggling of goods 
into Spain, but the design was defeated by Wel- 
lington’s success m the Peninsula. Back again 
m England, he contnbuted dramatic pieces to the 
‘ New’ Bnlish Theatre,’ designed mainly for the 
stage, but not produced One of his plays, / 7 /t 
Appeal, w as brought out at the Edinburgh theatre 
in 1818, and performed four nights, Sir Walter 
Scott ha\ing written an epilogue and some other 
fnend (perhaps Wilson or Lockhart) a prologue 
Among Galt’s innumerable compositions may be 
mentioned a Life of Benjamin IVisf, Historical 
Pictures, The Wajuierin^ fe'M, and The Earth- 
quake, a no\el in three \olumes For Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1820 he wrote The Ayrshite Lega 
tees, a senes of letters containing an entertaining 
and typical Scottish narrative, which was his first 
marked success The Annals of the Parish (1821), 
which instantly became popular, had been wntten 
twelve years earlier, before the appearance of 
Wavcfley and Guy Maniuring, but was rejected 
by the publishers of those same works, wath the 
assurance that a no\ el or w ork of fiction entirely 
Scottish w'ould not take with the public. Mac 
kenzie and Scott both praised The Annals, and it 
was thence that Bentham adopted the w ord utili- 
ianau, of Galt’s coming Galt had now found 
where his strength lay, and Sir Andttnu Wylu, 
The Entail, The Steam boat, and The Provost 
were successively published— the first two with 
decided success These w ere follow cd by Rinejan 
Gilhaise, a story of the Scottish Coienantcrs , by 
The Spaewife, a tale of the times of James I of 
Scotland , and Rothelaii, a historical no\el on the 
reign of Edward Galt’s fertility was enormous, 
but his faculty intermittent, and he docs not seem 
to have been able to discriminate between the 
good and the bad in his own work His strength 
unquestionably lay in depicting the humours of 
Scottish provincial life. Hu Provost and The 
Annals are his masterpieces , The Entail and 
Sir Andreiv Wylie being the best of the others 
We next find Galt engaged in the formation 
and establishment of the Canada Company, which 
mtoUed him m a labyrinth of troubles After a 
brief xasit to Canada m this connection, Galt wrote 
the little imagmatne tale, T he Oinui (anonymously, 
1825), reviewed by Scott with heartx commenda- 
tion m Blackwood, and TJic Last of tlu Eiirds, 
a no\el desenptue of Scottish life He returned 
to America m 1826, a million of capital haxang 
been entrusted to his management On the 23rd of 
Apnl (St George’s Day) 1827 Galt founded the 
town of Guelph, m Upper Canada, wath much 
ceremony, taking himself the first stroke m the 
felling of a large maple tree , ‘ the silence of the 
woods that echoed to the sound was as the sigh 
of the solemn genius of the wilderness departing 
for c\er’ The city prospered, houses rising as 
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fast as building materials could be prepared , but 
before the end of the year the founder was em 
broiled in difficulties He was accused of lower- 
ing the Company’s stock, and his expenditure was 
complained of, and the Company sent out an 
accountant to act as cashier Feeling himself 
superseded, Galt returned to England disappointed 
and depressed, but resoUed to battle with his fate , 
and he set himself down m England to build a 
new scheme of life In six months he had six 
xolumes ready His first work was another novel 
in three \olumes, Lawrie Todd, in which he 
utilised his Canadian expenences Southennan 
illustrates the manners of Scotland in the reign 
of Queen Mary' For a short time m the same 
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year (1830) Galt conducted the Gowwrnew'spaper, 
but he gladly left the daiK drudgery to complete 
a l-tfe of By) on The bre\it\ of this memoir (one 
small \olume), Galt’s name, and the interesting 
subject soon sold three 01 four editions , but it was 
indifferently executed, and was sharplv assailed 
by cntics He produced next a senes of Lives of 
the Playeis, an amusing compilation , and Bottle 
Coiiret, another noAel, the object of which was, 
he said, to gn e a \ lew of societx generalh , and 
of the ijtiiteel persons sometimes found among 
emigrants 111 health sapped the robust frame of 
the noiehst, but he wrote on, and in 1832-33 four 
other works of fiction issued from his pen — 
Stanley Buxton, The ^^lmbLr, The Radical, and 
Ebiti Erskine, besides two xolumes of Stones of 
the Study and a xolume of Poems In 1832 a 
paraly tic ailment prostrated him, but next y ear 
he was again at the press with a talc. The 
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Lost Child He ilso composed -i Memoir of 
his own life m two •\oluhics — .1 curious but in- 
digested melange In 1834 he published Literal y 
Lt/e and Misccllanus, m three \olumcs, dedicated 
to King Willnm IV, who sent him £200 He 
returned to Scotlind a wreck, but continued to 
write for the penodicals and edited other pcojile’s 
books After much sufTcnng he died at Orccnock 
on the iith of April 1839 

Of the long list of Galt’s woiks, the greater part 
are already forgotten Several of his novels, hovv- 
ev'er, have taken .a permanent ])lace in literature 
In virtue of The Annals of the Parish (jalt 
has been ranked as the father of ‘the I iiljard 
school’ — though in some degree he was anticipated 
by Mrs Hamilton with her Lotta^ci s of Gleiilntt me 
llu Annals is the simple record of a counir) 
minister during the fift> jears of Ins mcumbenc), 
and gives, with man> amusing and toueliing 
incidents, a picture of the rise ind progress of i 
Scottish rural village, and Us trinsition to a maiui 
factoring town, as witnessed bv i jiious, simple 
minded man, imbued with old fashioned n ition il 
feelings and prejudices Fins I’rcsbjtcriau I’ irson 
Adams, the Rev Micah B dwliiddcr, m spite of 
his improbable name, is a line represent uivc of 
the Scottish pastor , diligent, b'aiiicless, lov il, and 
esempl irj m his life, but without the tier) zc.1l 
and ‘kirk filling eloquence’ of the supporters of 
the Covenant He is casj, garrulous, fond of a 
quiet joke, and pcrfcctlj ignorant of the world, and 
chronicles among memorable events ilic arriv il 
of a dancing master, the planting of a pear tiec, 
the getting a new bell for the kirk, iiid the first 
appearance of I’unch’s Opera in the countrj side 
— incidents he mnes up indiscriinmateh with tiie 
breaking out of the American vv ir, the establish 
ment of manufactures, and the spread of h rcn< h 
revolutionary principles An altogether admirable 
piece of narrative gives the storv of a widow’s son 
from his first setting off to sea till his death as a 
midshipman m an engagement with the rrcnch 
The book is admirable for its trutli to nature. 
Its quiet humour and pathos, its faithfulness as a 
record of Scottish feeling and manners, and its nch 
felicity of homely Scottish phrase and expression 
The Ayrshiri Legatees, a story of the same cast 
as The Annals, describes (cliiefly by means of 
correspondence on the plan of Hiiinphrc) Chiller) 
the adventures of another country minister and 
his family on a journey to London to obtain a rich 
legacy left him bv a cousin in Indix The Proi’ost 
illustrates the je,alousies, contentions, local improve- 
ments, and ‘jobbery ’ of a small Scottish burgh m 
the olden time Sir Andrew IFylu and The 
Entail are more ambitious performances, thrice 
the length of the otliers The ‘pavvkie’ AyTshire 
laird IS humorous, hardly natural, and often 
merely v ulgar , but the character of Lcddy 
Grippy in The Entail was a prodigious favounte 
with Byron Both Scott and Byron were said to 
have read this novel three times In Lawi le Todd, 


or the Sdlliis, there is no little vratseinblatice, 
knowledge of human nature, and fertility of m 
\ention Hie history of a real person named 
Grant 1 horbum supjilicd the luthor v ith Jvart of 
Ins incidents, as the story of Alc\ inder Selkirl 
did Defoe , Init Galt’s own cxiienencc is stamped 
on almost every page In his c irlier stones Galt 
drew from his rcrollections of the Scotland of his 
south, the mingled worth, simplicity, shre vdness, 
and enthusiasm he had seen or heard of alwui 
Irvine or Greenock \\\ iM-vne his nbs^rva 

lions in the New World present a different jileisc 
of Scottish cli iracter as displayed in the history 
of a nnilinakcr who einignies with his brother 
to America, and from siii ill beginnings becomes 
i prosperous settler, speculator, md landholder 
Gali’^ poems arc of no miportaiicc- unless, in 
deed, he prove to lie the author of a fimous 
‘C math in Boat bong’ imbued with the ‘Celtic 
spirit’ which was jirinti d in the ‘Noetes Anibro 
sianc’ in Blackwood for 1S29 as ‘received from a 
fnend in Canada’ As the Messrs Blackwood have 
recently (1902) suggested, Galt was .it that tune 
wnting to them fiom Canada But tins particular 
poem tlong absurdly aitnbuicd to Hugh, twelfth 
Kirl of Eglinton, 1739-1819) is so unlike Galt’s 
other verse tint direct cv idence would he required 
to prove It his 1 he fiocm has often been quoted, 
almost always inaccuratelv, and was rcwnttcn (not 
for the Ixitlcr) by Sir John Skelton in Black u.ocd 
m 1889. Hie oiiginil second vcrsc ran 

Froiii die lone shelling on Ihc inistv nhnd 
Moimtans divide us and the waste of seas 

\ el still the hliKnI is sirone, (he heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Ilcbndes 

Tljo Sottlomont of nn Unpopular Minister 
It was n great affair , for I was put in bv the patron, 
nnd the (leople knew nothing whatsoever of me, and 
their hearts were stirred into stnfe on the occw'-ion, 
nnd they did all that lav vviihin the compass of their 
])owcr to keep me out, insomuch that there was obliged 
to be a guard of soldiers lo protect the presbytery , nnd 
il was a thing that made mv heart grieve when 1 heard 
the dnim beating and the fife playing ns we were going 
to the kirk The jicojde were reallv mad and vaaous 
nnd flung eh rl iqion us ns we passeal, and reviled us all, 
nnd held out the finger of scorn nt me , hut I endured 
it with n re'signed spinl, compassionating their vvalfuincss 
nnd blindness. Poor old Mr Kilfuddy of the ISrachill 
got such a clnsh of glaur [mirc] on the side of his face 
that his eye was almost extinguished 

When we got to the kirk door it was found to be 
nailed np, so ns by no possibilitv lo be opened The 
sergeant of the soldiers wanted to breal il, but I wais 
nfraid that the hentors would grudge and complain of 
the cx)x.nse of a new door, nnd I supplicale-d him to 
let it be ns it was, vve were therefore ohhgaled to 
go in liv a window, and the caxivvd followed us in the 
most unreverent manner, making the ].ord’s house like 
nn inn on n fair dav with their gnevous vclly hooing 
Dunng the time of the psnlm and the sermon they be 
based themselves better, but when the induction came 
on their clamour was dreadful , nnd Thomas Thorl, 
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tlic \\eJi\er, a jiious zealot m that Ume, got up and 
protested, and said ‘Venly, vcnl>, I say unto yon, 
he that enlereth not by the door into the shcepfold, 
but cbmbeth up some other rvay, the same is a thief 
and a robber ’ , And I tlioiight I would have a hard and 
sore time of it u ith such an oustrapolous [obstreperous] 
jieople. Mr Gnen, that uas then the minister of Luglon, 
Mas a jocose man, and Mould have his joke e\en at a 
solemnity When the laying of the hands upon me was 
a doing he could not get near enough to put on his, but 
he stretchfd out his staff and touched my head, and said, 
to the great diversion of the rest ‘This will do well 
enough — timber to timber,’ but it was an unfnendly 
sajang of Mr Given, considcnng the time and the place, 
and the temper of m) people. 

After the ccremonj w e then got out at the w mdow , 
and it was a heavj day to me, but we went to the 
manse, and there we had an excellent dinner, which 
Mrs Watts of the new inn of Irville prepared at mj 
request, and sent her chaise.dn\er to sene, for he was 
likewise her waiter, she having then but one cliaise, and 
that not often called for 

But although my people rcceiied me in this unruly 
manner, I was resolved to cultimtc cnilitv among 
them , and therefore the -very next morning I began 
a round of visitations, but oh ' it was a steep brae 
that I had to climb, and it needed a stout heart, for 
I found the doors in some places barred against me , 
in others, the baims, when they saw me coming, ran 
crying to theu: mothers ‘ Here ’s the feckless Mess 
John ,’ and then, when I went m into the houses, their 
parents would not ask me to sit down, but with a 
scornful wa> said 'Honest man, what’s jour pleasure 
here ? ’ Nevertheless, I walked about from door to door, 
like a dejected beggar, till I got the almous deed of a 
civil reception, and — who would hate thought it ' — from 
no less a person than the same Thomas Thorl that was 
so bitter against me in the kirk on the foregoing daj 
Thomas was standing at the door with his green 
dudle apron and his red Kilmarnock night cap — I mind 
him ns well as if it wns but jesterdny — and he had seen 
me going from house to house, and in wliot manner I 
was rejected, and his bowels were moved, mid he said 
to me m a kind manner ‘ Come in, sir, and ease 
yoursel’ , this will neier do the clergy arc God’s 
corbies, and for their Master’s sake it behoves us to 
respect them ITierc was no anc in the whole pansh 
mnir against jou than mysel’, but this earlj visitation 
is a symptom of grace that I couldna have expectit 
from a bird out of the nest of patronage ’ I thanked 
Thomas, and went m w ith him, and we had some solid 
convers-ation together, and I told him that it was not 
so much the pastors dut> to Teed the flock as to herd 
them well , and that, although there might be some 
abler wath the head than me, there wasna a he within 
the bounds of Scotland more w ilhng to watch the fold 
by night and bj (kaj And Thomas said he had not 
heard a mavr sound observe for some time, and that 
if I held to that doctrine m the poopit, it woitldna 
be lang till I would work a change ‘I was mhidit,’ 
quoth he, ‘never to set mj foot wilhm the kirk door 
while you were there , but to testify, and no to condemn 
vvithont a tnal. I’ll be there next Lord’s Day, and egg 
my neighbours to lie likcwasc, so ye ’ll no have to preach 
just to the bare walls and the land’s family ’ 

(From The Annah of iht Pirxsfu) 


An Execution. 

The attainment of honours and dignities is not enjoyed 
wathout a portion of trouble and care, which, like a 
shadow, follows all temporalities On the very evening 
of the same day that I vv as first chosen to be a bailie, 
a sore affair came to light, in the discovery that Jean 
Gaisling had murdered her bastard baim She w as the 
daughter of a donsie mother that could gie no name to 
her gets, of which she had two laddies, besides Jean 
The one of them had gone off with the soldiers some 
time before, the other, a douce well behaved callan, 
was m my lord’s servatude, as a stable boy at the castle. 
Jeame herself was the bonniest lassie in the whole town, 
but light headed, and fonder of outgait aud blether in 
the causey than was discreet of one of her uncertain 
parentage She was, at the time when she met with her 
misfortune, in the service of Mrs Dalrymple, a colonel’s 
widow, that came out of the army and settled among us 
on her jointure. 

Tins Mrs Dalrymple, having liecn long used to the 
loose morals of camjw and regiments, did not keep that 
strict hand over poor Jeanic and her other serving lass 
that she ought to have done, and so the poor guideless 
creature fell into the snare of some of the ne’er do weel 
gentlemen that used to play cards at night wath Mrs 
Dalryanple The truths of the story were never well 
known, nor who was the father, for the tragical issue 
barred all inquiry, but it came out that poor jeanie was 
left to herself, and, being instigated by the Lneniy after 
she had been delivered, did, while the midwife’s back 
was turned, strangle the baby with a napkin She wns 
discovered in the very fact, with the bairn black tn the 
face in the bed lieside her 

The heinousness of the crime can by no possibility 
be lessened , but the beauty of the mother, her tender 
vears, and lies light hcadedness had won many favourers , 
and there was a great leaning in the hearts of all the 
tovvTi to compassionate her, especially vvhen they thought 
of the ill example that had lieen set to her in the vi-alk 
and conversation of her mother It was not, however, 
within the power of the magistrates to overlook the 
accusation , so we were obligated to cause a precognition 
to be taken, and the search left no doubt of the vv ilful 
ness of the murder Jeante was in consequence removed 
to the tolbooth, where she lay till the lords were coming 
to Ayr, vvlicn she was sent thither to stand her trial 
before them , but from the hour she did the deed she 
never spoke 

Her tnal was a short procedure, and she was cast to be 
hanged — and not only to be hanged, but ordered to be 
executed 111 our tow n, and her body gpv en to the doctors 
to make an atomy The execution of Jeanie was what 
all expected would hapjien , but vvhen the news reached 
the town of the other parts of the sentence, the wail was 
ns the sough of a jiestilence, and fain w oiild the council 
have got it dispensed with But the Lonl Vdvocatc was 
just vvud at the crime, both because there had lieen no 
previous concealment, so as to have been an extenuation 
for the shame of the birth, and liccause Jeanie would 
neither divailgc the name of the father nor make answer 
to all the interrogatories that w ere put to her — standing 
at the bar like a dumbie, and looking round her, and 
at the judges, like a demented creature, and lienutiful 
as a Flanders baby It was thought by manv that 
her advocate might have made great use of her visible 
consternation, and pled that she was by herself, for in 
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truth she hid every appearance of being so He was, 
however, a dure man, no doubt well enough versed m 
the particulars and punctualities of the law for an ordi 
nar) plea, but no of the right sort of knowledge and 
talent to take up the case of a forlorn lassie, misled by 
ill example and a winsome nature, and clothed in the 
allurement of loveliness, as the judge himself said to the 
jury On the night before the daj of execution she was 
brought over in a chaise from Vjt between two town 
officers, and placed again in our hands, and still she 
never spoke. Nothing could exceetl the compassion that 
every one had for poor Jcanie, so she vvasna committed to 
a common cell, but laid in the counal room, where the 
ladies of the town made up a comfortable lied for her, 
and some of them sat up all night and prajed for her , 
but her thoughts w ere gone, and she sat silent 

In the morning, by break of day, her wanton mother, 
that had lieen trolloping m Glasgow, came to the tol 
booth door, and made a dreadful wall) vvaeing, and 
the ladies were obligated, for the sake of peace, to bid 
her be let in But jeame noticed her not, still sitting 
with her ejes cast down, waiting the coming on of the 
hour of her doom flie wicked mother first tried to 
rouse her bj weeping and distraction, and then she took 
to upbraiding , but Jcanie seemed to heed her not, save 
onl) once, and then she but looked at the misleart 
tinkler, and shook her head I liappened to come into 
the room at this time, and seeing all the charitable ladies 
weeping around, and the randj mother talking to the 
poor lassie as loudh and vehement as if she had been 
both deaf and sullen, I commanded the officers, with a 
voice of authority, to remove the mother, by which we 
had for a season peace, till the hour came. 

There had not been an execution in the town in the 
memory of the oldest person then living, the last that 
suffered was one of the martyrs m the time of the per 
secution, so that we were not skilled in the business, 
and had besides no hangman, but were necessitated to 
borrow the Ayr one. Indeed, I being the youngest 
bailie, was in terror that the obligation might have 
fallen on me 

A scaffiold wfas erected at the froii, just under the 
tolbooth windows, by Thomas Gimblet, tlic master of 
work, who had a good penny of profit bv the job, for 
he contracted with the town council, and had the boards 
after the business was done to the bargain , but Thomas 
was then deacon of the wnghts, and himself a member 
of our body 

At the hour appointed, Jeanie, dressed m white, was 
led out by the town officers, and in the midst of the 
magistrates from among the ladies, with her hands tied 
behind her wath a black nband At the first sight of 
her at the tolbooth stairhead a universal sob rose from 
all the multitude, and the sternest e’e couldna refrain 
from shedding a tear We marched slowly down the 
stair, and on to the foot of the scaffold, where her 
younger brother, Willy, that was stable boy at my lord’s, 
was standing by himself, in an open nng made round him 
in the crowd, every one compassionating the dejected 
laddie, for he was a fine youth, and of an orderly spirit. 

As his sister came towards the foot of the ladder 
he ran towards her, and embraced her wath a wail of 
sorrow that melted every heart, and made us all slop in 
the middle of our solemnity Jeanie looked at him (for 
her hands were tied), and a silent tear was seen to drop 
from her cheek But in the course of little more than 


a minute all was quiet, and v c proceeded to ascend the 
scaffold Willy, who had by this time dried his eyes, 
went up with us, and when Mr Pittle had said the 
prayer and sung the psalm, in which the whole multi 
tude joined, as it were with the contntion of sorrow, the 
hangman stepped forward to put on tlie fatal cap, but 
Willy took It out of his hand, and placed it on his sister 
himself, and then kneeling down, with his back towards 
her, closing Ins eyes and shutting his cars with hi'. 
hands, he saw not nor heard when she was launched 
into eternity 

When the awful act was over, and the stir was for the 
magistrates to return and the liody to be cut dovv n, poor 
Willy rose, ind, wathout looking round, went down the 
steps of the scaffold , the multitude made a lane for him 
to pass, and he went on through them hiding his face, 
and gaed straight out of the town As for the mother, 
we were obligated, m the course of the same year, to 
drum her out of the town for stealing thirteen choppin 
bottles from William Gallon’s the vintners, and selling 
them for vvhisly to Maggy Pickcn, that was tried at the 
same time for the reset y ^ 

See Galt t AutobiogMph) (1853), Carijict 
the Memoir cf Galt jircfiieti to D S Mcldrum * edition of his 
(8 \ol5. >ntb mtroduciion^ bj S K CrocLctt Sir G 

Douglai, ! hf Dlnclroccd Grciif> (1897), ^tn Oliphant, 7 he ifeuu 
0/ Dlnckrvcod (1897) 

Siisnu Udinoiidstonc Fcrricr (1782-1854) 
IS known as the authoress of Afarrtaqc (i8i8), 
The Inhcriinvce (1824), and Desimy, or the Chief s 
Daughter (1831) She was the voungest of the 
ten children of an Edinburgh Wntcr to the 
Signet, who was factor or agent for the Duke of 
Argyll’s estates at Inveraray and Rosneath Miss 
remer, who spent most of her life in her 
native city, often stayed at Inveraray Castle, 
and It was in conjunction with Miss Clavenng, a 
nicce of the duke’s, that before 1810 she under 
took her first novel The ‘History of Mrs 
Douglas’ (Chap \ 1 II ) was Miss Clavenng’s 
sole contribution, but she read the AIS , and 
wrote letters of counsel and encouragement, from 
which It appears that many of the characters 
were drawai from the Inveraray circle. Mairtage, 
like Its successors, was published anonymously , 
and Miss Fcmer got for them ^^150, 
and C^^oo Scott was a fnend of her father’s, 
and she visited Ashestiel m 1811, Abbotsford 
in 1829 and 1831 At the conclusion of the 
Tales of hly Landlord the great novelist alludes 
to his ‘sister shadow,’ the author of ‘the very 
lively work entitled Marriage' as one of the 
labourers capable of gathenng m the large 
harvest of Scottish character and fiction In 
his diary he mentioned Miss Fcrner as ‘a 
gifted personage, having, besides her great 
talents, conversation the least exigeantc of any 
author, female at least, whom he had ever seen 
among the long list he had encountered with, 
simple, full of humour, and exceedingly ready of 
repartee , and all this wathout the least affectation 
of the blue stocking’ This is high praise, but 
the readers of Miss Femer’s novels wall at once 
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recognise it as characteristic. She was a Scottish 
Miss Edgeworth — of a livel), practical, penetrating 
cast of mind , skilful in depicting character and 
seizing upon national peculianties , caustic in her 
wit and humour, with a quick sense of the ludi- 
crous , w ith a conscious design to chensh sound 
morality and the courtesies and chanties of life. 
Sometimes there is a vein of edifying religious 
feeling, not unlike Hannah More’s , but for the 
most part she is concerned with the foibles and 
oddities of mankind about her, and few have 
drawn them with greater breadth of comic 
humour or effect Her scenes often recall our 
best old comedies, and she may boast, like 
Foote, of adding many new and ongmal creations 
to our comic literature. There is a touch of 
cancature in some of the many portraits of 
Scottish ladies, even if vve grant Miss Ferner’s 
proviso that their Scotland was not ours, when 
the education even in families of rank left much 
to be desired, and there was indisputably a 
raciness as of the soil m manners and ideas 
we should novv seek in vain It is not only 

in satinsing the foibles of her own sex that 
Miss Ferrier shows her humour Dr Redgill, 
a medical hanger-on and diner out, looks upon 
bad dinners as the source of much of the 
misery of married life, and compares a woman’s 
reputation to a beefsteak — ‘if once breathed 
upon, ’tis good for nothing’ Many sly satirical 
touches occur throughout the work, thus vve 
arc told that country visits should seldom exceed 
three days — the resi day, the dresstd day, and 
the pressed day The three aunts contnved 
to soothe their sorrow for the death of their 
brother, the old laird ‘They sighed and mourned 
for a time, but soon found occupation congenial 
to their nature m the little department of life 
dressing crape, reviving black silk, converting 
narrow hems into broad hems , and, m short, who 
so busy, so important, as the ladies of Glenfem?’ 

Aware, doubtless, of the defective plan or story 
of her first novel. Miss Femer bestowed much 
more pains on the construction of The htUentaitce, 
whose heroine, bom in France, is heiress to a 
splendid estate in Scotland and peerage, to which, 
after various adventures and reverses, she finally 
succeeds The talc is well developed , but its 
chief attraction consists in the delineation of 
characters like Uncle Adam and Miss Pratt— the 
former a touchy, sensitive, rich East Indian, and 
the latter another of Miss Ferrier’s inimitable 
old maids Dtshny^ though set amidst Highland 
scenerv' and Highland manners, is far from 
romantic, m spite of a sweet and gentle heroine 
and scenes of feeling and passion Tlie chief, 
Glenrov, proud and irascible, is spoiled by the 
fawning of his inferiors, and m his family circle 
IS generous without kindness and profuse without 
benevolence The Highland minister is an admir- 
able creation, though by no means a prepossessing 
specimen of the countrv pastor 


In the following extract from Mamaq;e, Mrs 
Violet Maeshake, tall and hard-favoured, and 
dressed in the most antiquated style, is visited 
in her lofty lodging in the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh by her grand-nephew, Mr Douglas, and his 
niece Mary ' " 

A Scotcb Lady of the Old School 

As soon as she recognised Mr Douglas, she welcomed 
him with mucli cordiality, shook him long and heartily 
by the hand, patted him on the Iiack, looked into Ins 
face with much seeming satisfaction, and, in short, 
gave all the demonstrations of gladness usual with 
gentlewomen of a certain age. Her pleasure, however, 
appeared to be rather an tmprotnjilu than a habitual 
feeling, for, as the surprise wore off, her visage resumed 
Its harsh and sarcastic expression, and she seemed eager 
to efface any agreeable impression her reception might 
have excited 

‘And wha thought o’ seem’ ye cnoo?’ said she, in a 
quick gabbling voice ‘ What ’s brought you to the toon ? 
Are you come to spend your honest failher’s siller ere 
he’s vveel cauld in his grave, puir man^’ 

Mr Douglas explained that it was upon account of his 
niece’s health 

‘ Health ' ’ rcpeaterl she, with a sardonic smile , ‘ it wad 
mak an ool laugh to hear the w ark that 's made aboot 
young fowk’s health noo a-days I wonder vi hat ve’re 
a’ made 0’,’ grasping Marv’s arm in her great bony hand 
— ‘a wheen puir feckless wmdlestraes — ye maun aw a’ 
to England for your healths Set ye up' I wonder 
what cam o’ the lassies 1’ my time that bule [behoved] 
to bide at liame? And whilk o’ ye, I sud like to ken, 
’ll e’er leivc to see ninety sax, like me? Health' he, 
he '’ 

Mary, glad of a pretence to indulge the mirth the old 
lady’s manner and appearance had excited, joined most 
heartily in the laugh 

‘ fak aff yer bannet, baim, an’ let me see your face, 
wha can tell what like ye are wi’ that snule o’ a thing 
on your head?’ Then, after taking an acairalc survey 
of her face, she jiushctl aside her pelisse ‘ Wcel, it ’s ac 
mercy I see ye liae neither the red head nor the nitickle 
cults [ankles] o’ the Douglases I kenna whuther vour 
failhcr had them or no I ne’er set een on him neither 
him nor his braw Icddv thought it worth their while to 
speer after me , but I was at nae loss, by a’ accounts ' 

‘You have not asked after any of your Glenfem 
friends,’ said Mr Douglas, hoping to touch a more 
sympathetic cord 

‘Time eneiigh— wull ve let me draw my breath, man? 
— fovvk canna say awlhing at ance. An’ ye butc to hae 
an Tnghsh wife tu , a Scotch lass wadna ser’ ye An’ yer 
wean, I’se warran’ it’s anc o’ the warld’s wonders— it’s 
liccn unco lang o’ comm’ — he, he ' ’ 

‘He has licgitn life under verv melancholy auspices, 
poor fellow '’ said Mr Douglas, 111 allusion to his 
father’s death 

‘An’ wha’s faut was that’ I ne’er heard tell o’ the 
like o’ It, to hae the baim kirsened an’ its grandfaither 
deem ' Hut fowk arc naither bom, nor kirsened, nor 
do thev wad or dec as thev used to du — awthing’s 
clianged ’ 

‘^ou must, indtetl, have witnessed muny changes’’ 
oliscrveil Mr Douglas, rather at a loss how to utter 
anylhing of a conciliatory nature. 
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‘ Owngc^ w Ctl a \ 'll I sometime ivontler if it s 
the same n-arM an if il s nil mn heed that ’s upon mj 
shoo hers ' 

* hut with these changes ) on must also ln\e seen mans 
improicm'nts'’’ via ^la^J in a tone of tlifuilcnce 

‘Impruiemcnls ’’ turning sharply round upon her, 
‘nliat ken )c about impruicments, baim? A bonn\ 
iitipmM.mcnt, or ens no to sec tylejors and selatcrs 
Icivin trliar I mini jenks and jerls An’ that great 
glou cnii Acn loon there,’ pointing out of her windows, 

‘ i har I used to sit an' luck oot at bonin green parks, 
an’ s-c the coos milkct, an’ the hits o baimics rowin’ 
an tumhn’, an' tlie lasses trampin i’ their tubs — what 
sec I noo but slam, an’ lime, an sloor an’ dirt, an’ idle 
cliccls an’ dmkit oot madams prancin’ ImpnitemcnU, 
mdced ' ’ 

Mary found she was not likely to ad\“ince her uncle’s 
fortune by the julieioiisncss of her remarks, therefore 
prudcnlh resolicd to haaard no more. Mr Douglas, 
wlio was more nti fai‘ to the prejudices of old age, 
and who was alwats amused with her bitter remarks, 
wlien they did not touch himself, encouraged her to 
continue the contcrsation In some obscnation on the 
preiaiiliiig manners. 

‘ MaincTT ' repented she, w ilh a contemptuous laugh , 
‘what ca’ ye matners noo’ for I dinna ken Ilk ane 
gangs hang inlill their nceltors boose, an’ hang oot o’l, 
as It war a clitaige lioose , an' as for the maistcr o ’t, he 's 
no o’ s-ac muckle aaaVu as the flunkey ahint his chyre. I’ 
ins graiidfanher’s time, as I hae heard him tell, ilka 
maistcr o’ a family had his am sate in his nm hoosc , 
ay ' an’ sat wi his hat on liis heed afore the best o’ 
the land, an’ had his am dish, an’ was a\ helpit first, 
an' kcepil up his owlhorily as a man sude du Paurenls 
war p-'urents tlian — baims danina set up their gabs afore 
them than as they du noo They ne’er jire timed lo say 
their hceils war their am i’ thac days — wife an’ sonants, 
retc ners an' cliiUler, a' tiaimmclt i’ the presence o their 
heed ’ 

tlfrc a long pinch of snuff caused a pause in the old 
ladt s harangue Mr Douglas awailcd limisclf of the 
opp irtunity to rwe and take lease 

‘Oo, what's takiii ye awa’, \rchic, in «ic a hurry’ 
Sit doon th re,’ hying her hand upon his arm, *an’ rest j 
yc, an tak’ a glass o wine an’ a hit lireed , or ma\l>c,' ' 
timiing lo Mary, ‘\s wal rallicr hac a dnp lirotli to j 
warm Sc’ \Miat gars yc look sae blac, liaim’ I’m 
rule it’s no cauld , but yc’rc just like the lasc, sc 
gang a skillin' about the streets half nakal, an’ than yc 
maun si nn' hir le younels afore the fire at hanic.’ 

hlu had no shutllcil along to the further end of the 
room, an'! opening a prcwi, took out wine and a plateful 
of s irloas shap'd articles of bread, wluch she handed to 
Man 

‘Ihe, baim — tak a cookie — tal it up — what arc sou 
frape-l for’ It 'll no b te se Here 's l' yc, Glenftm, nn 
s siir w fe an' sour sican , puir lead, it’s had a scry 
cAancs oo vet, \ eel a w at ’ 

rii" -sme being drunl and the cookies discsisscil, Mr 
Doughs nude aim her attemj t lo witlidrasv, but in s-am 

*Caaaa ye sit j ill a wee man, an let me speer after 
ray -u’d freens rt f/I-nfcm’ Iloo’s Gnrry, an' Jacly, 
an' Aid y?— ase wo km -wa a' the p"cls an’ he drogs 
[p !l' aa 1 slrcgs] — he, he’ I nc cr sssalhwctl " peel 
noe g ed a i' n for ilrogs a' ms davs, an’ s'u; nn ony o' 
llitm It run a race wT me wljin they 're near fiscscorc ’ 


Mr Douglas here paid some compliments upon her 
appearance, w hicli svere pretty graaously reccis ed , and 
added that he ssais the hearer of a letter from liis aunt 
Gnzzy, ss hich he si ould send along w ith a roebuck and 
brace of moor game 

‘ Gin sour roebuck 's nae better than your Last, alts eel 
it 's no w Orth the sendin’ poor dry fissinlcss dirt, no 
SI Orth the chowan’ , sscel a ssat 1 begrudged my teeth 
on't Your muirfowl ssar nae that ill, but they’re no 
worth the carryan’, they ’re doug cheap i' the market 
enoo, so it’s nae great compliment Gm ye had brought 
me a leg o guid mutton, or a cauler sassanont, there 
ssould hae been some sense in ’t , but ye’re ane o’ the 
fossk that ’ll ne’er harry yoursel’ wa’ your presents, it’s 
but the pickle pow thcr they cost y e, an’ I ’se w arran’ 
yc’te thinkin’ mair o’ your am disersion than o’ my 
stamick sihan ye ’re at the shoolin’ o’ them, puir beasts’ 

Mr Douglas had borne the sanous indignities lesclled 
I against himself and Ins fnmiK ssith a philosophy tliat 
I had no parallel in his life before, but to this attack 
, upon his game he si as not proof His colour rose, Ins 
I eyes flashed fire, and something resembling an oath 
burst from Ins bps as he strode indignantly towards 
I the door 

I His friend, however, was too nimble for him She 
' stepped befort him, and, breaking into a discordant 
laugh as she patted him on the back ‘So I sec ye’re 
I jiist the auld man, Archie — aye ready to tak the strums 
I an’ ye dinna get a’thing your am si ye Mony a time 
I 1 had to flecch ye oot o’ the dorls when yc w-as a 
callant Do ye mind boo ye si-as affronted because I 
set se doon to a cauld pigeon pse an’ a tanker o’ 
tippenny ao night to your foiierhoors afore some 
Icddies — he, he, he 1 Weel a siait ycre svife maun 
hae her am adoos to manage yc, for ye’re a ciimstairy 
chicld, Archie ’ 

Mr Douglas still looked as if he was irresolute sshethcr 
to laugh or he angry 

‘ Come, come, sit y e doon there till I speak to tins 
baim,’ said she, as she pulled Mary into an adjoining 
bcdcliambcr, sshicli svorc the same aspect of chilly 
neatness ns the one they had quitted. Then pulling" 
a Iiiigc hunch of keys from her pocket, she opcneil a 
drasicr, out of sshich she took a pair of diamond car 
rings ‘ Hae, baim,’ said she as she stuffed them 
into Mary’s hand, ‘they lielangcd to your failhers 
grandmother She was n gude siom-m, nn’ had four 
an’ Isienis sons an’ dochters, an’ I wiiss ye nae waiir 
fortm than just lo hac as mony But mind yc,' with 
a shake of licr bony finger, ‘they maun a’ be Scots 
Gin I thought yc ivad mnirry ony pock puddm’, fient 
haet wad yc hae gotten frae me Noo had your longue, 
an’ dinna dciie me wi’ lhani s,’ almost pushing her 
into the parlour again, ‘an’ sin yc’rc gaivn awa’ the 
mom. I’ll see nae mair o’ yc enoo — so fareyewcci 
But, Archie, yc maun come an' tak your breakfast iii’ 
mt I hac muckle to say to vou , but \e maunna I>c sae 
harxl upon my Imp, as \c used lo be,’ with a facetious 
gnu to her mollified favourite as they shook hands and 
parlcfl 

'M ell, how do sou like Mrs Alacshakc, Mary ? ’ asked 
her uncle as they walked home 

‘Tltat IS a cruel question, uncle,’ answered she, wath 
a '•mile. ‘My gratitude and my taste arc at such van 
ance,’ displayang her splendid gift, ‘that I know not how 
to reconcile them ’ 
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‘Tint IS nhinjs (he case «i(li those lliat Tvln, Mac 
shake has ri 1 (ht;cfl,’ rctunictl Mr Douglas ‘sht docs 
inan) hl)cral Ihings, hut m so ungracious a manner 
that people 'arc never sure whether thej arc obhgeil 
or insulted h\ her But the way in which she receives 
kindness ij still worse Could anjlhing cipial her im 
licrlinencc alwiit my rochuck’ — Daitli, I’ve a good 
mind never to enter her door agam ' ’ 

Mary could scarcely preserve her gravity at her 
uncle’s indignation, vvhicli sccmetl so disproportioncd 
to the cause. But, to turn the current of his ideas, 
she remarked that he had certainly Ixtcn at pains to 
select two admirable specimens of her countrywomen 
for her 

' I don’t think I shall soon forget either ^frs GavvlTau 
or Mrs Maeshake,’ said she, laughing 

‘ I hope y on w on t carry aw ay the impression that 
these two lusus iht/itriv are specimens of Scotchwomen?’ 
said her uncle ‘The former, indeed, is rather a sort of 
weed that infests every soil , the latter, to be sure, is an 
indigenous plant I question if she would have arrived 
at such perfection in a more cultivated field or genial 
clime She was born at a time when Scotland was 
very different from what it is now remale education 
was little attended to, even in families of the highest 
rank , consequently the ladies of those days possess a 
raaitess in their manners and ideas that we should 
vainly seek for in this age of cultivation and refine 
ment ’ 

A Memoir is prefixed 10 tlic i8Si edition of Mi fi Ferrier s novels, 
and a I ifc with Cotreaimndence, was edited li) her emnd nephew 
in i&jo There was an Amcncan illuslrated edition of the norett in 
i8g3-9( which wax reprinted in London , and another edition 11 bj 
R. Bnndey Johnson (b vols, 1804). 

Allan Cuniiiiifrltam (t 784-1 842\ bom u 
IJIackwood, near Thomhili m Dumfriesshire, was 
tlie son of the gardener on the estate of Blackwood, 
who m 17S7 Ijccame factor or land steward to 
Miller of D.alswinton, Bums’s landlord at Ellis 
land , and in his fatlicr’s cottage Allan in his sixth 
year heard Burns read Jam o' S/taiiUi An elder 
brother was a country mason and builder, and Allan 
was apprenticed to him m 1795 , but in 1810, at 
Uic invitation of Cromck, on whom he had palmed 
off some of his owm songs for old ones, he removed 
to London Robert Hartley Cromck (1770-1812) 
was a speculative English engyaver and picture 
publisher, who vasitcd Scotland m 1808 and 1809 
to collect the materials he published in his Rtliquts 
of Bui ns and S^het Scottish Sonias, Incunt and 
Modern Cunningham furnished almost the whole 
of what Cromck issued, w ithoul anv proper account 
of their pro iiioi ce, as Remains of Xithsdah. and 
Gallosua) Sonc ThcTitcrarv mason got the present 
of a Iwok from Cromck and a promise of something 
fnrtlicr on, but Iiad now to support himself and his 
wife m iinlv by writing He produced both prose 
and verse, he reported for the newspapers, and 
m 1814, through Croinck’s introduction he became 
superintendent of works to Chantrev the sculptor, 
in whose studio he continued till the year before 1 
his own duath Some of his lyncs m Cromek's 
collection are warlike and Jarobitc, some amatory 
some ire devotional, and some arc on Covcn-anting 


themes , but all of them iDiistratc Scottish country 
life and manners As songs, thtv arc not pitched 
in T key to be popul ir , but these pseudo antique 
strains hive a curious n lUinl grace and tender 
ness, a certain Done simphcitv and fervour In 
Chan trey s studio ‘honest Allan’ spent his davs, 
serving also as secretary, while in the evenings he 
produced a large mass of literary work In 1822 
he published Str Marmadukc iMoa sv //, a dramatic 
poem, founded on Border story and superstition, 
and also two volumes of Fraditional 1 ales 1 hrcc 
novels on like tlicmcs followed, even more diffuse 
and improbable — Rant fonts (1826), Str iMtcl ael 
Scott (1828), and Lord Roldan (iSjbt In 1833 
appeared a ‘rustic epic’ m twelve parts, 1 lu Maid 
of IZlvai He edited a collection of Scottish Songs 
in four volumes, and an edition of Burns in eight, 
with a Life (1834) To Murray’s Lamily Libr iry 
he contributed Ltvts of Lmnuni Dtitish Paintiis, 
Scnlpto! s, and ArchiUcts (6 vols 1829-33, new 
cd 1879), which proved on the whole the most im 
portant of his books His last work — com])letc(l 
just two days before his death — was a Life of 
Str Davtd IJ t/k/e, in three volumes ‘A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea,’ from tlic Traditional Talcs, 
an admirable sen song by ,an utter landsman, is 
not merely a remarkable tour de fuce, but ts 
perhaps Allan’s highest triumph in versa His 
prose style was universally admired for its force 
and freedom Southev said he was the best 
stvhst next to Hume born north of the Tweed 
There is a Life of him by David Hogg (1875) 

Tho YounEr MaxwolL 
‘Where gang ye, ihoii sillv nuld c-arle^ 

And vvlial do ye carry there?’ 

‘ I m gaiin to the lull, tliou sovlgcr man, 

To shift m\ sheep their lair ’ 

Ac stride Or iwa took the silly aiild carle 
An a glide lang stnde took he , 

‘ I trow thou be a feck auld carle, 

Will ye show the way to me? 

And be has ganc w i’ the silly mild carle, 

Adown b\ the greenwood side , 

‘Light down and gang thou sodger man. 

Tor here ye canna ride ’ 

He drew the reins o’ his Ixmny gray steed, 

\n bghll) dovv n he sprang 
Of the comelicst suarict was his weir coal, 

Whare the govvdm LasacK hang 

lie Ins thrown afi" hn plaid, ihe sillv aul 1 carle, 

An' hii bonnet frac lioon bis brec 
An win was il but the young Maxwell ' 

\n' his glide lirown swonl ilrcw lie ' 

‘Thou killfl mv father, thou vile Southron ' 

An’ve killed my brethren thret ' 

Wliilk brake the heart o’ mv ac sister, 

I lovcil nx the b„hl o my cc ' 

‘Draw out jer sv onl ihoj vale Soutlinm ' 

Red wat vn Uude o' mv km 
Tint swonl it crapped the lioani'^‘ tlower 
L'er lifttil Its hei'l to tl.e sun ' 
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' There > ne 'au ‘.troke for my dear auld father ' 
Tiiere*!. 1' a for my hretlircn llirce ' 

An' thca i ane to thy Iteart for my ae sister, 

\^ ham 1 losed as llie light o my ee.’ 

Hame, Hatne Haute 
llaaie, lame, liame, h-nic fain \sad I be. 

Oh, hairc hame, hame, to my am countnc ! 

hen the doi tr is 1 the bud, and the leaf is on the tree. 
The larf 'hall sing me hame in m\ am conntrie 
llaai", hame, liamc, hame fain wad 1 be. 

Oil, liaiiic hame, liame, to my am countrie! 

Ine gn.cn leaf o’ losalty ’s lieginmng for to fa’, 

Tlie bonny while roiC it is withering an a’ , 
fiat I 11 water ’t wi’ the liludc of n<mrping tyrannic. 

An’ green it smH grow m m\ am countrie. 
liame, hame, hame, hame fam wad I be, 

Oh, hame hame, hame, to m\ am countrie ' 

Oh, there’s naiiglil frae ruin my country can save, 
liu the le\s o kind lieasen to oiien the graec, 

That a’ the noble martyr^ wlia dieal for loaaltic, 

May nse ■’gain and fight for their am countnc 
Hame, hame, hame, hame fam wad I lie. 

Oil, hame, hame, hame, to my am countne ' 

ibe gre-'l arc now gane, a’ wha \cnturerl to sa\c. 

File new grass 15 springing on the lap o their graae, 
ISjt the sun through the mirk blinks blithe m my ce, 

* I II shine on ye yet in scr am countne ’ 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fam wad I be, 

Hame, liamc, liamc, to my am eounlrie ' 

Fragment 

Gane \ ere but the winter cauld, 

And gane were but the snaw, 

I could sleep m the wild wools, 

\\ here primro-e' blaw 

Cauld ’« the snaw at m\ head, 

And cauld at m\ feet. 

And the finger o’ death ’s at my cen, 

CIo mg them to sleep 

i 

I-ct nane tell nn failicr, 

Or my mithcr sac dear , 

I 11 meet them baith m heaven 
At the spnng o the year 

A MTew Sheet nnd a Flowing Sea 
A Wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A ssird that followi fa't, 

\nd tills the white and rustling sail. 

And lends the gallant mast , 

And lien Is the gallant mast, my boy', 

W liile Id e thr eagle free, 

\was the gosH ship the. and leases 
t)]d 1 ngland on the le'c 

' O f ir a srib and gi nlle wind ' ’ 

I htaH a fair one cry 
1*1 t gise to rar the «nonng brecrc. 

An 1 white s ase-s lu'avmg hi,.,h , 

\! 1 fase-s hca ing high, my Ijoys, 

n e gwl ship tight and free — 
r odd of s -’ten is ojr home, 

Ar ’ merry men are we 


ITiere ’s tempest m yon homed moon, 

And lightning in son cloud , 

And hark the music, manners — 
file wind IS piping loud , 

The ssind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free — 

M htle the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our hentage the sea. 

My Nanle O 

Red rosss the Nith ’tween bank and brae, 

Mtrk is the night and ramie O, 

Though heasen and earth should mix m storm, 

1 11 gang and see my Aanic O , 

My Name O, my Xante O , 

My kind and winsome Xante O, 

She holds my heart in losc’s dear bands, 

And nane can do 't but Xanie O 

In preaching time sac meek she stands,. 

Sae saintly and sae bonny O, 

I cannot get ac glimpse of grace, 

For thienng looks at Xante O , 

M\ Xante O, my Xante O , 

File world ’s in lose with Xanie O , 
llial heart is hardly worth the wear 
That wadna love my X’amc O 

My breast can scarce contain my heart, 

Wlicn dancing she moves finely O , 

1 guess what heaven is by her eyes, 

Tlicy sparkle sac divinely O, ^ 

My Xante O, my Xanie O , 

The flower o’ Nithsdale’s Xante 0 , 

Love looks frac ’neath her lang brown hair, 

And says, ‘ I dwell with Xamc O ’ 

Tell not, tlion star at gray daylight, 

O’er Tinwald lop so bonnv O, 

My footsteps ’mang the morning dew, 

M'hcn coming frac my Xanie O , 

My Xante O, my Xamc O , 

Xane ken o’ me and Name O , 

The stars and moon may tell ’l nboon, 

Fhcy winna wrang my Xante O ' 

Tfit first four lines of the third stanza arc from Allan Ramsays 
jiojiic O 

Tho Poet’s Bridal-day Bong 
Oh, my love ’s like the steadfast sun. 

Or streams that dccjien as they run , 

Xor hoary hairs, nor forlv years, 

Xor moments liclvvccn sighs and tears — 

Xor nights of thought nor days of pain, 

X’or dreams of glory dreamed in vain — 

Xor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make niv heart or fancy flee 
One moment my sweet viifc, from thee. 

Lven while I muse, I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit — 
hair, gentle as when first I sued, 

^ e setm, but of setlatcr moorl , 

^ cl mv heart leaps ns fond for thee 
z\s vhen, bcnc.ath Arbigland tree, 

Me stayed and wooerl, I'od thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon , 

Or Itngeretl nnd the falling dew 

ViTcn looks vvcrc fond and words were few 
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Thougli I see smiling ni thj feet 
Fi\e sons nnd nc fair daughter suect ; 

And time, and care, and birth time Moes 
Haie dimmed thino cje and touched thv rose , 

To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 

All that charms me of talc or song 

When words come down like dews unsought, 

\\ ith gleams of deep enthusiast thought. 

And bancy in her heasen flics free — 

The) come, ni) love, the) come from fhee. 

Oh, when more thought w e ga\ e of old 
To silver than some give to gold , 

'Twas sweet to sit and jxindcr o’er 
M hat things should deck our humble bower t 
'Twas sweet to pull in hope with thee 
The golden fruit of Tortune s tree , 

And sweeter 'till to choose and Iwane 
A garland for these locks of thine — 

A song wreath which ma) grace m\ Jean, 

^\ hile naer:> flow and woods are green 

At times tlicre come, as come there ought, 

Gra\c moments of sedaler thought — 
hen Tortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light , 

And Hope, that decks the peasant s bower, 

Shines like the rainbow through the shower — 

Oh then I sec, while seated mgh 
A mother’s heart shine m thine C)e , 

And proud rcsoh e and purpose meek, 

Speak of thee more than words can speak 
I think the wedded wife of mine 
Tlic best of all that's not disirrc 

Allan Cumiinsliam « sons were an eieepiioiial instance of heredi 
tary talent in one famil> (t) JosEfll Daves Cun I igiiam (i 3 is- 
1851), Cap,am of Engineers in the Induin arm j , w rote a Iftstory 0/ 
th€ Stiht ami cd 1853) (a) Major General Sir Alevakdeii 
C uNviNciiA-i (1814-^3), appointed Arclecological Sunejor General 
of India m 1870, Companion of the Star of India in 1871, arrote 
Tke BhiUa Ttfrs cr rnddnjst Mcnmrtenis 0/ Centrltl India 
(1854), Artan ArckUcctitre (1846) LadtM^ Phyttcal Statistical 
and Jlutcrical (r354X The Ancten' GccsraJ>hy cf India (1871) 
fic., (3) Petee Coni lACiiASi (i8i6-6p) clerk in the Audit OITice 
1834-tio, wTolc a Life c/ Kelt Cuyiin (1853) Ilandlcek of I ondsn 
(1849), besides editing If atfcle s Letters^ Drummond of Ilascthern 
den, Goldsmith, yohnsonj Lizes ef the Fevte, dtc. (4) Francis 
C cNM QUASI (1830*75) Itcutenant-coloncl in the Indian arm}, 
cdiled Marlowe, aiassmgcr and Ben Jonson. 

Tlioinas lloiiiisc} Cniitiiiig:Iinm (1776- 
1834) 'vas the senior of Ins brother Allan (sec 
the preceding article), and was 1 copious author 
m prose and verse, though with an undistingatislicd 
name, long before the author of the Lti'es of 
British Paiitters knowm He attended Bum 
fncs Academy, became a asheclw right near Cam- 
bndge, and was ultimately chief clerk to Rennie, 
the civil engineer His first poem was The Ilafst 
Ktrn (1797), he wrote also satires such as The 
Cambrtdi;eshtre Garland and The Unco Grave 

J)avld Tedder, a native of Bumess, Orknc) 
(1790-1854), obtained some reputation by a volume 
of Oteadtan Sketches, published in 1842 , and his 
Scottish songs and Norse ballads were popular in 
the north Dr Chalmers was fond of quoting to 
his students a piece on ‘The Temple of Nature.’ 
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Sir Thomas Dick Lander (1784-1848) 
wrote two novels of Scottish life and histor), 
Lochattdhn (1825 , new ed 1891) and TIu Wolf 
of Badenoth (1827), of which the latter, with the 
turbulent son of Robert II for its hero, is still 
popular, and often repnntcd In 1830 he vvTOtc 
a vivid Account of the Gtcat Floods in Moray- 
shire m 1829 The son of a Haddingtonshire 
baronet, he had vn 1808 inamcd the heiress of 
Rclugas in Mora), and was llien living in the 
neighbourhood In the stor) of the flood he 
showed, according to Dr John Brown, ‘his 
descriptive power, his humour, his s)mpalh) for 
suffering, his sense of the picturesque.’ Sir 
Thomas also published a series of Highland 
Rambles, with a sequel, Legindary Tales of the 
Ht'hfands He wrote on natural hislor), and 
edited Gilpin’s Foiist Scenei} and Sir Uvedale 
Pnee’s Fssays on tin Pictnrtsqnc , and he was 
commissioned to wntc a memorial of Queen 
Victona’s visit to Scotland in 1842 One of his 
best works was a descriptive account of Scottish 
Rivets for Tatfs i^fagatsitu, left incomplete at his 
death and edited b) Dr Jolin Brown in 1874. 

Dilliam Tliom, tlie ‘Inverurie Poet’ (1799- 
1848), wrote some sweet and pathetic verses He 
worked as a handloom-vv caver at. Aberdeen and 
Inverurie, and traversed the countrv as a pedlar, 
accompanied bv his wife and children This un- 
settled life induced careless and dissipated habits 
His first poem that attracted notice, The Blind 
Boy's Planks, appeared in the Abetdeen Tletald 
In 1844 ho published a volume of Rhymes and 
Recollections of a Hand loom JtGaver He visited 
London, and vv as vv arml) received , but returning 
to Scotland, he died at Dundee m great penur) 

Tbe Mltberlesa Bairn 
When a’ iihcr bairmes are hushed to their liame 
By aunt), or cousin, or freck) grand dame, active 

WIei stands last an’ lanely, an’ naebod) cann’? 

’Tis the puir doited loonie — the mitherless baim 

The milhcrlcss baim gangs to his lane bctl, 

Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head , 

His wee hackit hcchcs arc hard as the aim, iron 

aVn’ lilheless the lair o’ the mitherless hmm hard bad 

Anealh his cauld brow siccan dreams hover there, such 
O’ hands that wont kindly to kanie his dark hair , 

But morning bnngs clutches, a’ reckless and stem, 

Thai lo'e nae the locks o’ the mitherless haim 

3 on sister, that sang o’er his saftly rocked bed, 

Now rests in the mools where her mammy is laid, mould 
The father toils sair their vv ee bannock to earn, 

An’ kens na the w rangs o’ his mitherless bairo 

Her spint, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth. 

Still watches his wcansomc vvandenngs on earth , 

Recording in heav en the blessings they earn 

AVlia couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless baim kindly 

Oh ' speak na him harshly — he trembles the while. 

He bends to your bidding, an’ blesses your smile. 

In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless baim 1 
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Milliniii 'Moholson. the ‘Gallowaj Poet’ 
(1782-1^(49;, « i!> the ion of a earner, and was bom 
near Borfjue in Kirkcudbright He became a 
ptdkir inbo\hooa but not before lie was master 
of all the atailablc chapbooks, bdlads, and lore 
of the counir} side. He also composed and re- 
nted songs, published a \olumc of terse talcs and 
poems in 1S14 (2nd ed in 182S , 3rd ed 1878, with 
Memoir', and was iiltim itelj ti professional piper 
at fair' and weddings, and occasionalh a cattle- 
drotcr I nlurkil) tippling kept him unsettled 
and tinpro'pcrous, eten after he became an adto 
c.ite of unitcrsal redemption Sonic of Ins songs 
ire tuneful and tender Ins Bro-unic of Bluitwch, 
in cckbraiion of a kindlj local sprite, is his most 
successful piece, and is known to readers of Dr 
John Brown’s Ilorcc Siibscct'ier 

Tho Brownie of Blednoch, 

There enm a sIrangL wiglit !o our town en', 

An’ the ficnt a IkxU did him ken , dead a one 

He lirlcft iia lang but In. glided ben knocked 

\\ I adrean, drear) hum 

His flee did glow like the glow o the west, 

hen tilt dniml) cloud has it half o’ercast , gray 

Or the stnigglin„ moon when she’s sair distresL. 

O Sira twia \ik(.n drum 
1 Irrjw the bauldcst stood aback, 

M 1 a gain, an' a glower till their lugs did crack, ear* 
As the shapeless phantom mum hng spak — 

‘Ilae te wark for \ikcn drum’’ 

0 ha'l )e Seen the Inim" s fright 

As tlict s'arcd at this wild and un)arlhl\ wight, 

As ihea skulkil in ’tween the dark and the light. 

And graned out, ‘ Aiken drum 1 
llic black dog growling cowered his tail, 
file la sie swarfed, loot fa the pad , mooned 

Koli's Imgle brak ns be mendit the flail, thong 

\t the sight o \ikcn drum 

His iinlte*d head on his breast did rest, 

A hng hhie beard wan’ered dowai like a scst. 

But the glare o liis ce bath nae bard exprest. 

Nor the skimcs o' \il en drum 

Ko m' his hairy form there was nacthmg seen 

But a philalieg o' the rashes greain, njihe* 

All liH knotteil knees plat eal as I knoit between — 

\\ hat n sight was \tken drum I 
On his waurhic arms threa. claws di<t meet ssirened 

\s thci ttailesl on the „ruti b) liis tacless feet , 

1 en tbc auhl gudeman bimsel did sweat, 

I o 1 «,k at Aiken drum 

But b'- drrsv a seore bimsel' ilid sain , bltss 

the auld wife tried, bn her longue was ganc , 

\\ bde the \oun„ anc closer claspeal her wean, chihl 

\n'I lunicil frae \ikcn drum 

But the cants aul 1 wife cam till her breath, cheery 

\n I s’se tlnvjit the Bdih might seard aff scaiih, harm 
h- i> lir-nshee I'ogl- ghais* or wraith — 

B It It fcareal lu Ail en-dniiii 

* Hit ptciCrtce nrotccl us '* quo'h the auhl gudeman , 

• W I at sra I se, si hare won )C, b) sea or b) Ian’’ 

I r'aj re Jc — tp-al — >,s tbr- Imik m ms ban’ 

Wlsit "> prat c gae Aiken drum ' ersongave 


‘1 Used in a Ian’ where we saw nae sk), 

I das alt in a spot who c a bum rina na ba , 
But I 'se dssall now ssi’ jou if )e like to try — 


Hae )e ssairk for Aiken drum ? 

‘ 1 ’ll shiel a’ )our sheep 1 ’ the niomm’ sune, fold 

1 'll berr) )our crap b) the light o’ the moon, thresh 

An’ ba the liaims ssa’ an unkenned tunc, lull 

If je ’ll keep puir Aiken drum 

‘ I’ll loup the linn when )e canna ssatde, svaterfall 

1 ’ll kirn the kim, an’ I ’ll turn the bread , dium 

An' the ssildest filly that cser ran rede, 

I 'se tame ’t,’ quoth Aiken drum. 

‘ To ssear the tod frae the flock on the fell, fox 

To gather the dess frae the lieatlier bell, 


An’ to look at m) face in ) our clear cr)'Btal svcll, 

Might gie pleasure to Aiken drum 

‘ I se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark , 

1 use nae beddin’, sboon, nor sark , 

But a cogfu’ o brosL ’tween the light an’ the dark, s„rabout 
Is the ssage o’ Aiken dmm ’ 

Quoth the ss)hc auld ssife ‘The thing speaks sscel , 
Our ssorkers are scant — ssc hae routh o’ meal , wtalih 
(jifhe 11 do as he sa)s — be he man, lie he deil — 

Wow 1 w e 'll tr) this \iken drum ’ 

But the sstnehes skirled ‘ He’s no be here 1 
His eldntch look gars us swarf ssi’ fear , elsajh— «ssoon 

An’ tlie fient a anc ssill the house come near, derJ 

If llie) tlimk but o’ Aiken drum ’ 

‘ Puir clipmalabors ’ )l line little wit , Impudent gul* 

Is’tna Hallow mas now , an’ the crap out )el ’ ' crop 

Sae she silenced them a’ ssi a stamp o’ her fit — 

‘Sit )er wa’s dossm, Aiken drum ’ 

Roun a’ that side sshal wark was dune 

B) the streamer s gleam or the glance o’ the moon., 

A ssord, or a ssish, an’ tlic brownie cam sune, 

Sac liclpfu’ was Aikcn-driim. 

On Blealnocli banks, an’ on ciystal Cree, 

For mony a da) a toiled ssight ssns lie, 

Mhile the bairns pla)cd liarmless roun' his knee. 

Sac social was Aiken drum 

But a ness made ssife fu' o’ rippish freaks, 
hond o' a’ things fe-at for the first fisc ssceks, neat 

Dajd a mould) pair o’ her am man’s breeks 
By the bro-vc o’ Aiken drum 

Iwit the leame-d decide sshen tlie) conscnc, 

M’hat siH-ll ssns him an’ the breeks between , 
hor frae tint das forth he ssns nae inair seen. 

An’ s.air m ssed ssns Aiken drum 

He ssns lieanl bs” a Iicrd gaiin li) the Tlinese, 

Cr)mg, ‘Lang, lang noss ma) I greet an’gnesc, sreep 
I or, alas ' I liae gotten baitli fee an' lease — 

Oh, luckless Aiken drum '' 

xVssa , )e ssrangling sceptic trdjc, 

\\r )our pros an’ your cons wad ye decide 
Gam the 'sponsdilc voice o’ a hail country side, 

On tlie facts 'lioal \ikcn drum ' 

Tliongh the ‘ Brossme o Blednoch ’ lang lie ganc, 

Hie mark o’ h a feet ’s left on mony a slnne , 
xW mony a ssafe an’ mony a wean child 

Tell the feats o’ xAikcn drum. 
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fen now, liglit loons that gibe an' sneer 
At spmtual guests an’ a’ sic gear, 

At the Glashnoch null hac sivat \vi’ fear. 

An’ loohed roun’ for Aiken drum 

An’ guidly folks hae gotten a fright, 

When the moon was set an’ the stars gied nae light. 

At the roanng Imn, in the hone o’ the night, 

Wi’ sughs like Aiken drum 

ITiIliniii Liiidl.iw (17S0-1845) was son of 
the Ettnck Shepherd’s master at Blackhouse, and 
IS well known to all who have read Lockhart’s 
La/c of Scott He was Scott’s companion m I 
some of his early wanderings, his friend and 1 
land steward m adianced years, his amanuensis | 
m the composition of some of his nosels, and 
he was one of the few who w atched o\ er his last 
sad moments. After Scott’s death Laidlaw be- 
came factor on an estate in Ross shire, where he 
died One song of his is c\ceptionall\ well known 

Lucy’s Fllttlu' 

Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk tree was fa’in. 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, sad 
That Lncy rowed up her wee kist wi’ her a' in ’t, 

And left her auld maister and neebours sae dear 
For Lucy had sened 1 ’ the Glen a’ the simmer , 

She cam there afore the bloom cam on tlie pea , 

An orphan was she, and they had been glide till her. 

Sure that ivas the thing brocht the tear to her ee. 

She gaed hy the stable where Jamie was stannin’ , 

Rlcht sair was his kind heart her flittm’ to sec , 

‘Fare ye weol, Lucy ’’ quo’ Jamie, and ran in , 
rhe gatherin tears trickled fast frae his ec. 

As dow n the bum side she gaed slow wn’ her flutin’, 

‘Fare ye weel, Lucy " was ilka bird’s sang , 

She heard the craw saynn ’i, high on the tree siltin’. 

And Rohm was chirpin’t the brown leaics amang 

‘ Oh, what is’t that pits my pair heart in a flutter’ 

And what gars the tears come sac fast to my ee ? 

If I wasna ettlcd to be ona better, intended 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 

I’m just like a lammic that loses its raithcr 
Nae mither or friend the puir laniitiie can see , 

1 fear 1 hae tint my puir heart a’ thcgilher, 

Nae w onder the tear fa's sae fast frae my ee 
‘Wi’ the rest o’ my clac;, I hae rowed up the nblion. 

The bonny blue nblion that Jamie gae me , gav* 

Yestreen, when he gae mc’t, and saw I was sabbin’, 

I’ll neicr forget the wae blink o' his ec. 

Though now he said naelhmg but “ Fare \ e weel, Lucy ' ” 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see 
He couldna say mair but just “ Fare ye w eel, Lucy 1 ” ! 

\ et that I wall mind till the day that I dee 

‘ flic lamb hkes the gowan wi’ dew when it’s droiikit , 
The hare hkes the brake and the braird on the lea , 

But Lucy hkes Jamie , ’ — she turned and she lookit. 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 

[Ah, weel may aoung Jamie gang dowic and cheerless ' 
And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the bum ! 

For lionny sweet Lucy, sac gentle and peerless. 

Lies cauld m her grave, and will never return '] 

The fast four lines were, somewhat supcrtluously, added by Hogg 
to 'coniptcte the story 


Milliniu Tennant (1785-1848) published in 
■ 1812 a singular mock heroic poem, Anster Fair — 
written m an ottava nma almost the same as that 
used m 1817 by Hookham Frcre, and afterwards 
made so popular by By ron in his Bi,pfo and Don 
Juan The subject was the marnage of Maggie 
Lauder, a rude, rustic heroine of Scottish song , but 
the author exalted Maggie to higher dignity, and 
wrote rather for the admirers of that conventional 
poetry, half senous and sentimental, half ludi- 
crous and satirical, which was cultivated by Pulci, 
Bcmi, and many other Italians Classic imagery 
was lavished on familiar subjects, supernatural 
machinery was (as m the Rape of the Lock) blended 
with the ordinary details of domestic life, and 
with lively and fanciful description Exuberance 
of animal spirits lifted the author over pcnlous 
obstacles, and his wit and fancy were rarely at 
fault Such a spnghth volume, in a style then 
unhackneyed, was sure of success , Ansle> Fair 
sold rapidly, and has since been often republished 
The author, William Tennant, a native of An- 
struther, or Anster, m Fife, was a cripple from 
birth, and, whilst clerk to a corn dealer, studied 
Eastern and Western tongues and ancient and 
modem literature. His attainments were rewarded 
in 1813 with an appointment as parish school- 
master at Lasswade, at a salary of ;^4o per 
annum— a reward not unlike that confened on Mr 
Abraham Adams m Joseph Andrews, who, being 
a scholar and man of virtue, was ‘provided with 
a handsome income of a year, which, however, 
he could not make a great figure w ith, because he 
lived in a dear country, and was a hllle encum- 
bered with a wife and six children ’ 1 ennant was 
afterwards (1835) appointed teacher of classics 
111 an academy at Dollar, and finally (1835) pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in St Mary'’s College, 
St Andrews But the Onentahst produced still 
a couple of tragedies on the story of Cardinal 
Beaton (1823) and on John Baliol (1825), and 
two poems. The Thane of Fife and Papistry 
Stotniedj 01 Dinging Down of the Cathedral It 
was said of Sir David Wilkie that he took most 
of the figures in his pictures from living persons 
m his native county of Fife, it is obvious that 
Tennant’s poems are in like manner grounded on 
Fife men and things, raev of the soil, and indeed 
their eminently local colour has probably told 
against their wider populantj Anster Fair, the 
most diversified and richly humorous of them all, 
IS the author’s only real success, and is a distinctly 
animated, witty, and entertaining poem 

Summer Momlngr 
I vvasli I bad a cottage snug and neat 
Upon the top of manv fountained Ide, 

That I might thence, in holy fervour, greet 
Ihe bright gowaied Morning tripping up her side 
And when the low Sun's glory biiskincd feet 
Walk on the blue wave of the TLgean tide, 
OJj^^vVvould kneel me dowai, and worship there 

I w ho garnished out a vv orld so bnglit and fair ' 

I - , ' 
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Ihc salTron elbowed Morning up the slope 
Of heaven cananes m her jewelled shoes, 

And throws o’er Kelly law’s sheep mlibkd top 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews , 

And netcr, since she first began to hop 

Up heaven’s blue causeway, of her beams profuse. 
Shone there a dawn so glonous and so gay 
As shines the merry dawn of Anster market day 

Round through the v ast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold, 

Save in the east some fleeces bright of dye, 

That stripe the hem of heaven vvath vi oolly gold. 
Whereon arc happy angels wont to he 
Lolhng, in amaranthine flowers enrolled, 

That they may spy the precious light of God, 

Flung from the blessed east o’er the fair Earth abroad 

The fair Earth laughs through all her boundless range. 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam , 

City and village, steeple, cot, and grange. 

Gilt ns with Nature’s purest leaf gold seem , 

The heaths and upland ramrs, and fallows, change 
Iheir barren brovvai into a ruddv gleam, 

And, on ten thousand dew bent leavi-s and sprays, 
Twinkle ten thousand suns, and (ling their petty rays 

Up from their nests and fields of tender com 
Full mernly the little skv larks spnng. 

And on their dew bedabbled pinions borne, 

Mount to the heaven’s blue keystone flickering , 
They turn their plume soft bosoms to the mom, 

And hail the genial light, and clictr’ly sing , 

Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, 

As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the sound 

For when the first upsloping ray was (lung 
On Anster steeple s sw allow harbouring top, 

Its bell and all the bells around were mng 
Sonorous, jangling, loud, without a stop , 

For, toilingly, each bitter beadle swung, 

Even till he smoked with sweat, his greasy rope. 
And almost broke his bell w heel, ushering m 
The mom of Anster Fair with linl le tankling dm. 

And, from our steeple’s pinnacle outspread, 

The towai’s long colours flare and flap on high. 
Whose anchor, blazoned fair in green and red, 

Curls, pliant to each breeze that whistles by , 

Whilst on the boltsprit, stem, and topmast head 
Of brig and sloop that in the harbour he, 

Streams the red gaudery of flags in air, 

All to salute and grace the mom of Anster Fair 

On the Boad to the Pair 

Comes next from Ross shire and from Sutherland 
1 he homy knuckled kilted Highlandman 
From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began. 

And where Loch Fyne from her prolific sand 
Her hemngs gives to feed each bordeniig clan. 
Arrive the brogue shod men of generous eye, 

Plaided and brccchless all, with Esau’s hairy thigh 

They come not now to fire the Lowland stacks. 

Or foray on the banks of 1 ortha’s firth , 

Clayanore and broadsword, and Loclialier axe. 

Are left to rust above the smoky hearth , 


Their only anns arc bagpipes now and sad s , 

Ihcir teeth art set most desperately for mirth , 

And at their broad and sturdy backs are hung 
Great wallets, crammed with cheese and bannocks and 
cold tongue 

Nor stayed awav the Islanders, that he 
To bufTel of the Atlantic surge exposed. 

From Jura, Arran, Barra, Uist, and Skye, 

Piping they come, unshaved, iinbrccched, unliosed, 
And from that Isle whose abbey, ^tmclured high, 

\^lthln Its precincts holds dead kings enclosed, 

Where St Columba oft is seen to waddle, 

Govv nctl round w illi flaming fire, iijion the spire astraddle. 

Next from the far famed ancient town of Ayr — 

Sweet Ayr ' with crops of mddy damsels blest. 

That, shooting up, and waxing fat and fair. 

Shine on thy braes, the lilies of the west ' — 

And from Dumfries, and from kilmamock — where 
Are night caps made, the cheapest and the best — 
Uhthclv they rule on ass and mule, v ith sacks 
In lieu of saddles plaecd upon tlicir asses’ backs. 

Close at their heels, liestnding well trajiped nag, 

Or humbly lading ass’s bad Ixme bare. 

Come Glasgow s merchants, each with money bag, 
lo purchase Dutch lint secil at Anster Fair — 
Sagacious fellows all, who well may brag 
Of virtuous industry and talents rare , 

The accomplished men o’ the counting room confessed, 
And fit to crack a jol c or argue with the best 

Nor keep their homes the Borderers, that slay 
Where purls the Jed, and Esk, and little Liddel, 

Men that can rarelv on the bagpipe play , 

And wake the unsolier spint ol^ the fiddle , 

Avowed freclxiotcrs, that have many a day 
Stolen sheep and cow, vet never owned thev did ill 
Great rogues, for sure that wight is but a rogue 
lliat blots the eighth command from Moses’ decalogue. 

And some of them in sloop of tarry side, 

Come from North Berw ick harbour sailing out , 

Others, abhorrent of the sickcping tide. 

Have ta’en the road bv Stirling bng about. 

And eastward now from long Kirkcaldy nde, 

Slugging on their slow gailcd asses stout, 

W’hilc dangling at their hacks are bagpipes hung, 

And dangling hangs a tale on every rbvmers longue. 

See tlic Memoir of Tennant by ConoUy (1661). 

AiulrcM PIcken (1788-1833) was the son of a. 
Paisley manufacturer, and was for a time in busi- 
ness in the W''est Indies He failed as a bookseller 
in Liverpool, and went to London to pursue lilera 
turc as a profession His first work, Tales and 
SlUc/ies of the West of Stoflaud, gave offence by 
Its satincal portraits His novel of The SectauiiHj 
nr the Church and ihe I\fettini;-hoiisc (1829), by 
the representation it gave of the Dissenters as 
selfish, hy^iocntical, and sordid, irntated a great 
body' of readers The Donnmds Le^ac) (1830) 
was warmly welcomed for its sketches of Scottish 
life, somewhat akin to Carlcton’s Insh bales — some 
humorous and some pathetic , Minister Tam and 
Mary Ogiiv'y afmost nval the happiest efforts of 
Galt Picken partly succeeded in conciliating the 
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e\ angelical Dissenters b> interesting Travels and 
Researches oj Emtnent English Jifissionaries{i%y 3 ) 
In 1831 he issued The Club-Book, a collection of 
onginal tales b> different authors , G P R. James, 
Galt, Moir, James Hogg, Allan Cunningham, and 
others contnbuted each a storj, and the editor him- 
selfurote hvo — ‘The Deer-stalkers’ and the ‘Three 
Keamejs’ — the latter of which w-as dramatised 
Picken planned his Tradtlionary Stones of Old 
Fatmhes as the first part of a senes which was to 
embrace the legendary history pf England, Scot 
land, and Ireland He had just completed what 
he thought his best work. The Black Watch (on 
the gallant 42nd Regiment), when he succumbed 
to the apoplevj that earned him off Picken was, 
according to one of his fnends, ‘the dominie of 
his owat tales — simple, affectionate, rctinng , dwell- 
ing apart from the world, and blending in all his 
news of It the gentle and tender feelings reflected 
from his owai mind ’ — An earlier Paisley autlior of 
the same name, riicncicr riciten (1769-1816), wrote 
two lolumes of poems, mostly in the \emacular, 
and published a pocket dictionary of the Scottish 
dialect (1818) 

Milliam Glen (1789-1826), bom m Glasgow, 
was for a time in the West Indies, failed as a 
Glasgow merchant, and sank into poverty, dissi- 
pation, and ill health His poems — ‘ The Battle 
Song,’ ‘The Maid of Oronsej,’ and the rest — 
arc mostly forgotten, but the Jacobite lament, 
‘Wae’s me for Pnnee Charlie,’ remains one of 
the most popular of Scottish songs 

‘ Wae 's me for Prince Charlie ' 

A wee bird cam’ to our lia’ door, 

He warbled sw cel and clearly, 

An’ a)e the owcrcomc o’ Ins sang 
Was, ‘ ae 's me for Pnnee Charlie ' ’ 

Oh, when 1 heard the bonm soun’. 

The tears cam’ happin’ rarclj , 

1 took my bannet aff m) head. 

For weel I lo’cd Pnnee Charlie. 

Quoth I ‘My bird, my bonny, bonny bird. 

Is that a sang ye borrow ? 

Are these some words ye’ve Icamt by heart. 

Or a hit o’ dool and sorrow ? ' 

‘ Oh, no, no, no ' ’ the w ec bird sang , 

‘ 1 ’%e flown since momin’ early, 

Bui sic a day o’ wind and rain — 

Oh, wac’s me for Pnnee Charlie. 

‘ On hills that ore by nght his am, 

He roi es a lanely stranger , 

On c\ cry side he ’s pressed by w ant — 

On Cl cry side is danger 
Yestreen I met him in a glen. 

My heart maist bursled fairly. 

For sadly changed indeed was he — 

Oh, w ae ’s me for Pnnee Charlie. 

‘ Dari night cam’ on, the tempest roared 
Ixiud o’er the hills and \ alleys , 

And where was ’I that your Pnnee lay down, 

M base hame should been a palace ? 


lie rowed him in a Hicland jilaid. 

Which covered him but sparely, 

And slept beneath a bush o’ broom — 

Oh, wac’s me for Pnnee Charlie.’ 

But now the bird saw some red coats, 

And he shook Ins w inga wa’ anger 
‘ Oh, this is no a land for me , 

I ’ll tarry here nac langer ’ 

He hovered on the wing a while. 

Ere he departed fairlv , 

But weel I mind the farewcel strain 
Was, ‘ W'ae’s me for Pnnee Charlie ’ 

William Hothcrwcll (1797-1835) was bom 
in Glasgow, went to school in Edinburgh, and 
after his elcv cntli y ear was brought up under the 
care of an uncle m Paisley Having studied 
one session at Glasgow University, he was, at 
the age of twenty one, appointed depute to the 
sheriff clerk at Paislev , but he early show ed a 
love of poetry, and m 1819 became editor of a 
miscellany entitled the Harp of Renfrc ishiie A 
taste for antiquanan research, ‘ Not harsh and 
crabbed, as dull fools suppose,’ div ided w itli the 
muse the empire of his genius, and he attained 
an unusually familiar acquaintance wjth the early 
history of Scottish traditionary poetry The 
results appeared in Minstrelsy Ancient and 
Modem (1827), a collection of Scottish ballads, 
prefaced bv a very able historical introduction, 
the basis of most later investigations In the 
following year he became editor of a weekly 
journal m Paisley, and established a magazine to 
which he contnbuted some of his happiest verses 
His editorial skill and vigour advanced him 
m 1830 to tlic more important charge of the 
Glasgow Coin ler, w Inch he retained till his death 
In youth a Radical reformer, he early became a 
rather pronounced Tory In 1832 he collected and 
published his poems in one volume He joined 
with Hogg in editing the works of Bums, and 
was collecting materials for a Life of Tannahill, 
when he was suddenly cut off by a fit of apoplevy 
at the early age of thirty-eight. He was highly 
successful in versifynng the Scandinavian folk- 
songs, and in imitating those of Ins own land , but 
he IS chiefly remembered by Ins lyrics His best 
songs show imagination, warmth, and tenderness 

Jeanie Morrison 

I’ve wandered east, I ’ve wandered west. 
Through mony a w eary w ny , 

But never, never can forget 
The love o’ life’s young day I 
Tlie fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin k ule , 

But blacker fa’ aw aits the heart 
kkTierc first fond love grows culc. 

O dear, dcarjeanic Morrison, 

Pile tliochts o’ bygane years 
Still fling their shadows ower m\ path, 

And blind my een w f tears ' 
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J hej blind m) ecn «i’ saut, saut tears, talt 
And sair nnd sick 1 pine, 

As mcmor> idl> summons up 
The blithe blinks o lang^jme 

Oh, mind jc, love, how aft we left 
The deavnn' dmsome toua, deafenmK— noisj 

To wander by the green bum side, 

And hear its water croon ’ murmur 

The simmer leaves hung owcr our heads. 

The (lowers burst round our feet. 

And in the gloamin o' the wootl dust. 

The throssil whussht sweet vThisiM 

The throssil vvimssht in the wood, 

The burn sang to the trees. 

And we with Nature’s heart in tunc, 

Concerted harmonics , 

And on the know c abunc the bum, knoll— above 
For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till biitli 

Wi’ verv gladness grat ' Bmt 

Aje, aje, dear Jcanie Mornson, 

fears trinkled doun jour check, trickled 

Like den beads on a ro-,e, jet nane 
Had ony povv er to speak 
That waa a time, a blessed tunc 

When hearts were fresh and joung, 

When fretlj gttshed all feelings forth, 
Unsvllabletl — unsung ' 

I marvel, Jeanic ^Iorrlson, 

Cm I liao lieen to thee 
As eloscl) tvv ineil w i’ earliest thochts 
As ve hac been to me’ 

Oh, tell me gin their music fills 
Thine car as it does mine 
Oh, say gin t cr jour heart grows gnt 
Wi’ dreammgs o’ langsjnc’ 

I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 

I 've home a weaij lot, 

But in mj wanderings, far or near. 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart. 

Still travels on US waj , 

And channels deeper, as it nns. 

The luve o’ life’s joung day 

O dear, dear Jeanie Mornson, 

Since we were sindcred voting, sundered 

I ’ve never seen jour face, nor heard 
Ihe music o' jour tongue , 

But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I dee. 

Did I but ken jour heart still dreamed 
O' bjgane days and me ' 

From • The Sword Ohant of Thorsteln Raudk’ 

Far esles of the ocean thy lightning have known. 

And wide o’er the mainland thj horrors have shone. 
Great sv ord of mv father, stem joy of his hand ' 
Tliouhast carved his name deepen the strangcr’sreil strand. 
And V on him the glorv of undjing song 
Keen cleaver of gay crests, 

Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 

Gnm slajcr of heroes, and scourge of the strong ' 

Fame giver ' I kiss thee. 


In a love more abiding than that the heart knows 
For maiden more lovclj than summer’s first rose, 

Mj heart's knit to thine, and lives but for thee , 

In dreammgs of gladness thou 'rt dancing with me, 

Brave measures of madness, m some Irattlcfield, 

Where armour is nnging, 

And noble blood springing, 

And cloven, yawn liclmet, stout bauberk, and sbield 
Death-giver’ 1 kiss tlice 

Vec the Life by M'Con^cliy prefixed 10 the cdiuon of jE^U, re 
edilrd in 1848 and reprinted in 1881 

James Hjslop (1798-1827), t sliepherd poet, 
was bom in the Dumfriesshire ptnsh of Kirk- 
connel Mainlj self-taught, he began amidst farm- 
work to contnbutc prose nnd verse to the provm 
I cnl newspapers, nnd while serving as shepherd 
I near Airdsmrjss, Avrshire, the scene of Richard 
{ Cameron’s death, he wrote ‘The Camcronnn’s 
I Dream' He tauglit a school at Greenock for a 
I jear or two, through the influence of laird JefTrej 
j was appointed tutor on a man of-vvar, and died 
1 cmismg off the Cape \ erd Islands His poems, 
nearly a hundred in number, were collected bv the 
Rev P Mcarns m 1887 , but onlv one is really 
I well known It v as made the foundation of a 
cantata m the last year of the ccnlurv by Mr 
, Hamish MarCunn, and so became known out of 
I Scotland Cameron, the field preacher, published 
' an extrav igant ‘Declaration’ m 1680 against the 
I Government of Charles IF, and a month after- 
wards fell, witli many of Ins sixtv armed followers, 
in a skirmish with tlic royal dragoons 

The Cameronlan’s Dream 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away 
To the muirland of mist where the martjTS lay , 
j M here Cameron s sw ord and his Bible are seen 
I Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green 

I 

1 'Twas a dream of iho'e age* of darkness and blood, 

M hen tlie mim-tcr’s home vvas the mountain and worn! , 
Mhcn in 'Wcllwond’s dark valley the standard of 7ion, 
All bloody and tom, 'mong the heather was lying 

’Twas morning , and summer’s young sun from the cast 
Lay in loving rejiosc on the green mountain’s breast , 

On Wardlavv and Caimtahlc the clear shining dew 
Glistened there ’mong the heath bells and mountain 
flower,, blue. 

And far up in heaven, near the white sunny cloud. 

The song of the lark was melodious and loud, 

And in Olenmuirs wald solitude, lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep 

And Wellwoods sweet vwllcvs brcatheil music ami 
gkadness. 

The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty nnd redness , 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 

And dnnk the delights of July’s sweet morning 
1 

I But, ah ' there were hearts cherished far other feelings 
I Ilhimetl by the light of prophetic revcalmgs, 
j M'ho drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow, 
i For they knew that their blood would bedew it to morrow 
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’Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were Ijnng, 
Concealed ’mong the mist w here the heath fow 1 w erecrjang, 
For the horsemen of Earlshall around them w ere ho\ ering. 
And their bridle reins rang through the thin misty covenng 

Their faces grew pale, and their swords were unsheathed. 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was un 
breathed , 

With ejes turned to heasen in calm resignation, 

The\ sang their last song to the God of Saliation 

Tlie hills wath the deep monmful music were ringing. 

The curlew and plover in concert were singing , 

But the melody died ’mid dension and laughter. 

As the host of ungodl) rushed on to the slaughter 

Though in mist and in darkness and fire the) were 
shrouded, ^ 

\ et the souls of the nghteons were calm and unclouded 
Their dark e)es flashed lightning as, proud and unbending, 
They stood like the rock w Inch the thunder is rending 

The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming. 
The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming. 
The heaiens grew black, and the thunder was rolling, 
^Mlen m Wellwood’s dark mnirlands the might) were 
falling 

When the nghteous had fallen, and the combat w as ended, 
A chanot of fire through the dark cloud ocscendcd , 

Its dniers were angels on horses of whiteness, 

And Its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness 
A seraph unfolded its door bnght and shining. 

All dazzling like gold of the scienth refining. 

And the souls that came forth out of great tnbulation, 
Ha\e mounted the chanot and steeds of sahation 
On the arch of the rainbow the chanot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen arc nding , 
Glide swiftly, bnght spints ' the pnzc is before )e, 

A crowai neier fading, a kingdom of glory ' 

Hciirj Scott Riddell ( 1797-1870), bom in 
Eskdale, was bred a shepherd, but contrictng 
to make out a course at Edinburgh University, 
served for a few years a chapel in the Rox- 
burghshire pansh of Cavers He wTote on sheep 
farming. Lays of the Atk, and many songs, some 
of which are still sung in Scotland — ‘Scotland 
Yet’ (beginning ‘Gae bnng m) guid auld liarp 
ance mair’), a version of ‘The Crook and Plaid,’ 
and one or two others Clinslopher North warmly 
praised ‘When the Glen is all still ,’ a pithier I)tic 
begins, ‘ Ours is the land of gallant hearts ’ 

Robert GilflUnn (1798-1850), the son of a 
Dunfermline weaver, was clerk to a wine merchant 
m Leith, and afterwards collector of poor-rates 
there His Souths passed through three editions 
in his lifetime , and an edition of his Works, witli 
a Life bv Anderson, appeared in 1851 The 
songs are marked by kindl) feeling and smooth 
versification, and several of them have been well 
set to music 

The Exile’s Song 
Oh, why left I my bame? 

Wh) did I cross the deep ? 

Ob, why left I the land 
Where m) forefathers sleep ’ 
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I sigh for Scotia s shore, 

And I gaze across the sea. 

But I canna get a blink 
O’ my ain countne ' 

Tlie palm tree wavetb high, 

And fair the myrtle spnngs , 

And, to the Indian maid. 

The bulbul sweetl) sings , 

But I dinna see the broom 
Wi’ Its tassels on the lea. 

Nor hear the lintie’s sang 
O' ni) am countne ! 

Oh, here no Sabbath bell 
Awakes the Sabbath mom. 

Nor song of reapers heard 
Amang the vellow coni 
For the t) rant’s voice is here, 

And the wail of slavenc , 

But the sun of freedom slimes 
In ni) am countne ' 

There 's a hope for ev ery w oc. 

And a balm for ever) pain. 

But the first ;oys o’ our heart 
Come never back again 
Tliere ’s a track upon the deep. 

And a path across the sea , 

But the weary ne er return 
To their am countne ' 

David Hlacbcfh Moii (1798-1851) was, 
above the signature of ‘Delta’ (rather the actual 
A), a frequent poetical contnbutor to BlacktivootVs 
Ma^astne, while he practised as a surgeon in hts 
native town of Musselburgh, beloved by all who 
knew him His best pieces are grave and tender , 
but he also wrote some livel) jeux d\spnt and a 
humorous Scottish talc of the kail)ard, The Auto 
biography of Mauste Wauch, winch was reprinted 
from Blacknvood in 1828, and is still constantly 
reissued and read m Scotland Besides the Out- 
Itnes of the Auaent Histoiy of Medume (1831), a 
pamphlet on cholera, and memoirs of his friend 
Galt and some other notables, his other works 
are The Lt-geud of Genevieve, with other Tales 
and Poeins (1824), Domestic Vtrses (1843), and 
Sketches of the Poetical Liteiature of the Past 
Half-centur\ (1851) He edited Mrs Hemans, 
and contributed some four hundred articles to 
Blackwood His Poetical Works, edited with a 
Memoir by Thomas Aird, were published in two 
volumes in 1852 Even his friend Aird admitted 
that in much of Delta’s work fancy, feeling, and 
musical rhvlhm are more conspicuous than power 
or new thought 

When thou at Eve art Roaming 
MTien thou at eve art roaming 

Along the elm o ershadow ed walk, 

Wliere fast the eddying stream is foaming 
And falling down — a cataract, 

’Twas there wath thee I wont to talk , 

Think thou upon the da) 3 gone by. 

And heave a sigh 
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When tills the moon aho\c the mountains, 

And cloudless shies are purclj blue. 

And sparkle in her light the fountains. 

And darker froiins the lonci) >c«, 

Then be thou melancholy too. 

While pausing on the hours I prorcd 
With thee, bcloted 

When rvakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 

And lingering shadows disappear. 

As soft the woodland songs arc swelling 
A choral anthem on thine car. 

Muse, for that hour to thought is dear. 

And then its flight remembrance wings 
To b)past things 

To me, through cserj season, dearest , 

In csery scene, by day, b) night, 

Thou, presfent to nij mind appearest 
A quenchless star, for cs er bright , 

M\ solitary, sole delight , 

Where cr I am, by shore — at sea — 

I think of thee ' 

Tlioinas Airrt (1802-76) produced some poems 
showing a weird and powerful imagination, and 
some dcscriptuc sketches of Scottish rural scenery 
and character Born at Bowden m Roxburgh, he 
was educated at the Unuersity of Edinburgh, and 
m 1826 produced a tragedy, MarlzouJIt., with some 
other poems He formed the acquaintance of 
Professor Wilson, ‘Delta’ Iiloir, and other con- 
tnbutors to lihii.k'-uoocTs Magazine^ and in that 
periodical he published many of the poetical pieces 
collected into one aolumc m 1848 The Captive 
of Tts (1830) was a long namtuc poem Two 
aolumes of prose sketches were called Religious 
Characteristics (1827) and The Old Bachelor lu 
the Old Scottish Village (1848) The editing of 
a Consort atne weekly newspaper, The Dtnufries 
Herald, for oter a quarter of a century (1835-63), 
earned on with zeal and tigour, left time for the 
wnting of not a few poems, usually published m 
the Herald He edited D M MoiPs works, and 
prefixed a biography And till ill health came 
on him after 1S52, his life glided on in a simple 
and happy tranquillity rare among poets George 
Gilfillan’s first Gallery of Liteiaiy Portraits took 
shape at his suggestion, and appeared for the most 
part in his paper, Chnstopher North, wnting on 
Spenser, was largely guided by his judgment its a 
cntic, often adopting Aird's tery phrases After a 
reading of the MS of the Life of Sterling, sub 
mitted to him by his friend Carlyde, Aird said ‘ It 
is \ ery able and interesting , but it might have 
been as w ell to let the poor forlorn sheet lightning 
die away in its cloud’ He retained Carlyle’s 
fnendship till his death, and Carlyle said that in 
Aird’s poetry he ‘ found evemtherc a healthy 
breath as of mountain breezes a native manli 
ness, geniality, and xeracity ’ The longer j>oems 
are admittedly dcfectnc in construction Aird’s 
memory was revated in 1902 by' centenary cele- 
brations and memorials at Bowden and at 
Dumfries 


From ‘ The Devil s Dream on Mount Akebeok.* 
Beyond the north where Ural lulls from polar tempests run, 
A glow went forth at midnight honr as of unwonted sun , 
Upon the north at midnight hour a mighty noise was 
heard, 

As if with all his trampling wates the Ocean were 
unbarred , 

And high a gnzzly Terror hung, upstarting from belot , 
Like fiery arrow shot aloft from some unmeasured bow 

'Twas not the obedient seraph’s fonn that bums before 
the Throne, 

Whose feathers are the pointed flames that tremble to lie 
gone 

With twists of fadctl glory mixed, gnm shadows x ovc his 
w mg , 

An aspect like the hnrrying storm proclaimed the 
Infernal King 

And up he went, from natuc might, or holy sufferance 
giecn, 

As if 10 sirike the slarry boss of the high and xaultcd 
heaxen 

Aloft he turned in middle air, like falcon for hi- prey, 
And Ixjwcd lo all Ihe wands of heaven as if to flee away , 
Till broke a cloud — a phantom host, like glimps“s of a 
dream. 

Sow mg the Sa nan w ildcrncss w ith many a restless gleam 
He knew the flowing clnxaalry, the si art and turbaned 
train, 

Tliat far had pushed Ihe Moslem faith, and pcopleal well 
his reign 

With stooping pinion that outflew the Prophet’s ivinge-d 
steed. 

In pride throughout the desert bounds he led the pliantom 
speed , 

But prouder yet he turned alone, and stooil on Talior lull, 
Mith scorn as if the Arab swords liad little helped his 
will 

With scorn he looked to west away, and left tlieir train 
to die, 

Like a thing that had awaked to life from the gleaming 
of his eye, 

MTiat hill is like to Tabor hill in beauty and in fame? 
There, m the sad days of liis flesh, oer Chnst a glory 
came. 

And light outflowed him like a sea, and raised his shining 
' brow , 

And the voice went forth that bade all worlds lo God's 
Beloved liow 

One thought of Ibis came o’er the fiend, and raised his 
startled form, 

^nd up he drew his swelling skirts, ns if to meet the 
storm 

With wing that stnpped the dews and birds from off the 
boughs of Night, 

Down ox er Tabor s trees he w hirled his fierce distempered 
flight , 

And westward o’er the shadowy earth he tracked his 
earnest way. 

Till o’er him shone the utmost stars that hem the skirts 
of day , 

Then higher 'neath the sun he flew above all mortal ken. 
Yet looked what he might see on earth to raise his pnde 
again 
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He saw a form of Africa lo« sitting in llie dust , 

The feel were chained, and sorrow thrilled throughout 
the sable bust 

The idol and tlie idol’s pnest he haded upon the earth, 
And eiery slaiery that brings wild passions to the birth 
All forms of human mckedneaS were pillars of Ins fame. 
All sounds of human misery liis kingdom’s loud acclaim 

Exulting o’er the rounded earth again he rode with night. 
Till, sailing o’er the untrodden top of Akslieck high and 
white, 

lie closed al once Ins weary wings, and touched the 
sinning hill , 

For less his flight was easj strength than proud uncon 
quered will 

For sin had dulled Ins naliie strength, and spoilt the 
Iiol) law 

Of impulse whence the archangel forms their earnest 
being draw 

There u a Life of Aird b> Jardine Wallace prefixed to the fifth 
edition of his works (1878) Many of Airds letters to George 
Gilfillan liavc b-en pnnted in Watson s Mttitotr of Gilfillait (iSpa) 
Tlie cenicnary of his btrth saai observed at how den and at Dumfnes, 
where a portrait bust was erected 

Ch.lilcs Xcaves (1800-76), as Lord Is eases, 
mainlaincd on the Scottish Bench the old alliance 
Ixilw een law and literature. The son of a Forfar 
lawyer, he studied at Edinburgh, and rose through 
\anous professional appointments to be Lord 
Cockbum’s successor as one of the judges of the 
Court of Session He was a constant contributor 
to Black jjood in prose and \ erse , and some of his 
wittiest and most satincal poems, republished m 
Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific (1868), 
make good-hilmourcd fun of Darwinism, Tccto- 
talism, ‘Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter,’ and 
innumerable other questions of larger or smaller 
import. He also contributed articles on philo- 
logical science, and published a volume on the 
Greek anthologj', illustrated with xerse translations 

Ilcmj Cockburil (1779-1854), as a Scottish 
judge called Lord Cockbum, was bom perhaps at 
Cockpen, but more probably in the Parliament 
Close of old Edinburgh He entered the High 
School in 1787, and the Unncrsity of Edinburgh 
in 1793 were kept,’ he sajs, ‘about nine 

years at two dead languages, which we did not 
learn’ But Dugald Stewart’s lectures ‘w'crc like 
the opening of the hcaicns and a debating club 
brought him in contact with Jeffrey, Homer, and 
Brougham, from whom he imbiljcd Whig opinions 
He was called to the Scottish Bar in 1800, and 
m 1S07 his uncle, the all powerful Lord McUille, 
appointed him an adeocate depute — a non- 
pohtical post, from which, on political grounds, he 
‘had the honour of being dismissed’ in 1810 He 
rose, howeier, to share with Jeffrey the leadership 
of the Bar, and with Jeffrey was counsel for three 
pnsoners charged with sedition (1817-19) A 
zealous supporter, by pen as well as by tongue, 
of parliamentary' reform, he became Solicitor- 
General for Scotland under the Grey Ministry in 
1830 , had the chief hand in drafting the Scottish 
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Rcfoim Bill, m 1834 was made, as Lord Cock- 
hum, a judge of the Court of Session, and m 
1837 a lord of justiciary He died at Bonally 
lower, his beautiful home at the base of the 
Pcntlands since his marriage in 1811, and was 
buried near Jeffrey m the Dean Cemetery, Edin- 
burgh He iontnbuted articles — on legal subjects 
mainly' — to the Edinbut gh Review, and w as author 
of the admirable Life of JeJfre) (1852), and of four 
posthumous works — Memorials of hts Time (1856) , 
Journal, ISSl-Jf (2 vols 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888) , and Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 \ols 
1888) The Memorials has from the first been 
accepted as the most authentic, vmd, genial, and 
entertaining account of Edinburgh life, manners, 
and personages in the early nineteenth century 

Edinburgh Society 

There was far more coarseness m the fonnal age 
than m the free one Iwo mccs especially, which ha\c 
liecn long hamshed from respectable socitlv, were aery 
prevalent, if not univi.rs.al, among the whole upper 
ranks — swearing and diunkenncss Nothing was more 
common than fur gentlemen who had dmtd with ladies, 
and meant to rejoin tliem, to get drank To get drank 
in a taicrn seenitd to be considered as a natural, if not 
an intended, consequence of going to one. Sweanng 
was thought the right, and the mark, of a gentleman 
And, tried b\ tbis lest, nolxidy who had not scon them 
could now be made to bclicae how many gentlemen 
there were Not thqt people were worse tempered then 
than now Tlicy were only coarser m their manners, 
and had got into a liad style of admonition and dissent 
The nasal chaplain jus'ified his cursang the sailors 
because it made them listen to him , and Braxficld [the 
Scottish judge] apologised to a lady whom he damned 
at whist forbad plas by declanng that lie bad mistaken 
her for his wife Tins odious practice was appheil with 
particular offcnsiscness by those in authority towards 
their inferiors In the arms it w os unit crsal by officers 
towards soldiers, and far more frequent than is now 
credible by masters towards sen ants 

The pres ailing dinner was about three o’clock Two 
o’clock was quite common, if there was no company 
Hence it w as no great dei intion from their usual custom 
for a family' to dine on Sundays ‘between sermons’ — 
that IS, between one and two The hour in time, but 
not without groans and predictions, became four, at 
which It stuck for seieral years Tlien it got to file, 
which, howeier, was thought posiU\eIy revolutionary, 
and four was long and gallantly adhered to by the 
haters of change as ‘ the good old hour ’ At last even 
they were obliged to give in, but they only yielded inch 
by inch, and made a desperate stand at half past four 
Even five, however, triumphed, and continued the aver 
age polite hoar from (I think) about 1806 or 1807 till 
about 1820 Six has at last prevailed, and half an hour 
later is not unusual As yet this is the furthest stretch 
of London imitation, except in country houses devoted 
to grouse or deer 

The procession from the drawang room to the dimng- 
room was formerly arranged on a different jirmciple 
from what it 13 now' There was no such alarming pro 
cceding as that of each gentleman approaching a lady, 
and the two hooking together This would have exated 
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as much horror us the uiltz nt first did, which never 
showed Itself without denunaations of Continental man 
ners b) correct gentlemen and w orthj mothers and aunts. 
All the ladies first went off In themseUes in a regular 
row according to the ordinarj rules of precedence 
fflien the gentlemen moietl off in single file, so that 
when the) reached the dining room the ladies were all 
there, lingering alxmt the backs of the chairs till the) 
could see what their fate was to be Then began the 
selection of partners, tlie leaders of the male line haring 
the adrantage of priont) , and of course the magnates 
had an affinit) for each other 

The dinners themselves rvere much the same as at 
present Any difference is in a more liberal adoption 
of the cookery of I ranee Healtlis and toasts were 
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special torments — oppressions which cannot now be 
coiiceired Ereiy glass during dinner required to lx: 
dedicated to the health of some one 1 his prandial 
nuisance was horrible, but it was nothing to what 
followed For after dinner, and before the ladies re 
tired, there generally began what were called ‘rounds’ 
of toasts, and, worst of all, there were ‘sentiments’ 
These were short epigrammatic sentences espressiic of 
moral feelings and iirtues, and were thought refined 
and elegant productions Tlie glasses being filled, a 
person was asked for his or for her sentiment, when 
this or something similar was commuted ‘May the 
pleasures of the evening bear the reflections of the 
morning,’ or ‘May the fnends of our youth be the 
companions of our old age,’ or ‘ Delicate pleasures to 
susceptible minds,’ &.c. 

Early dinners begat suppers But sappers are so 
delightful that they ha\e suriived long after dinners 
ha\e liecomc late. Indeed, this has iramemonally been 
a faiountc Edinburgh repast llow many are the 
reasons, how strong the associations, that inspire the 
lost of the day’s friendly meetings' Supper is cheaper 
than dinner , shorter, less ceremonious, and more 


poetical The business of the day is over , and its still 
fresh events interest It is chiefly intimate associates 
that are drawn together at that familiar hour, of which 
night deepens the sociality If there be any fun or 
heart or spirit in a man at all, it is then, if e\er, 
that It will appear So far as I have seen social life. 
Its brightest sunshine has been on the last repast of 
the day 

As to the comparatiie rehgiousness of the present 
and the preceding generation, any such comparison is 
very difficult to be made Religion is certainly more the 
fashion than it used to be Tliere is more said about it , 
there has been a great rise, and consequently a great 
competition, of sects , and the general mass of the reli 
gious public has been enlarged On the other hand, if we 
are to belicie one half of what some religious persons 
themsehes assure us, religion is now almost extinct 
My opinion IS that the balance is in faiour of the 
present time And I am certain that it would be much 
more so if the modem dictators would only accept of 
that ns religion which was considered to be so by their 
dc\ out fathers (From the ilemnnaU ) 

Dean Raiiisaj, unofficially Edward Banner- 
man Burnett Ramsay (1793-1872), Was bom in 
Aberdeen, the fourth son of Alexander Burnett, 
Sheriff of Kincardineshire, who in 1806, succeeding 
to an uncle’s estates, took the surname Ramsay, 
and was created a. baronet. Educated at Durham 
and St John’s College, Cambndge, he held two 
Somerset curacies 1816-24, and then remoted to 
Edinburgh In 1830 he became incumbent of St 
John’s, in 1846 dean also of his diocese The book 
with which his name will be always identified is 
the delightful Remiittsccnces of Siotlish Ltfe and 
Chnractef (1857 , 22nd ed , with Memoir b\ Cosmo 
Innes, 1874) It forms a curious record of old 
times and manners fast disappeanng , it furnishes 
a direct reply to jests such as those of Sydney 
Smith and Charles Lamb to the effect that the 
Scottish people ha\ e no humour , and, next perhaps 
to the Waierlei Novels, has done more than any 
one book to make Scottish customs, phrases, and 
traits of character familiar to Englishmen at home 
and abroad Spite of his association w ith what is 
practically the national jest-book. Dean Ramsay 
was an energetic, revered, and beloted clergyman, 
as much esteemed by Presbyterians as in his own 
communion, and he wrote a Life of the great 
Presbytenan preacher Dr Chalmers, as well as 
books on Fanlts in Christian Believers, Pulpit 
Table-talk, and The Christian Ltfe 

Scottish Nationality 

There is no mistaking the national attachment so 
strong in the Scottish character Men return after long 
absence in this respect unchanged , whilst absent, Scotch 
men never forget their natue home. In all rarieties of 
lands and climates their hearts eier turn towards the 
‘land o’ cakes and bnther Scots ’ Scottish festisals arc 
kept wath Scottish feeling on ‘ Greenland’s ici moun 
tains’ or ‘ India’s coral strand ’ I received an amusing 
account of an ebullition of this patriotic feeling from 
my late noble fnend the Marquis of Lothian, who met 
with It when travelling in India. He happened to 
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amvc at a station upon tlie eve of St Andrew’s Daj, 
and recened an msntation to join a Scottish dinner 
part> in coimncmoraiion of old Scotland There was 
n great deal of Scottish eniliiisnsm There were scim 
sheep heads (singed) dotm the table, and I ortl Lothian 
told me that after dinner he sang wath great applause 
‘The I>aird o’ Cochpen ’ 

Love of country must draw forth good feclmg m 
men’s minds, as it will tend to make them chensh a 
desire for its welfare and improvement To claim 
kindred wath the honourable and high mindetl, as in 
some degree allied with them, must. imply at least an 
appreciation of great and good qualities Wliatevcr, 
then, supplies men with a motive for following upright 
and noble conduct — whatever advances in them a 
kindly benevolence towards fellow countrymen in dis 
tress, Will alwajs exercise a lienefiaal clTi.ct upon the 
hearts and intellects of a Chnslian people , and these 
objects are, I Ihmk, all more or less fostered and 
encouragerl under the influence of that patriotic spirit 
which identifies national honour and national happiness 
with Its ovvai 

I desire to preserve peculiarities which I think should 
be recorded, liccause thej are national, and liccausc 
they are reminiscences of genuine Scottish life No 
doubt these peculiarities have been deeply tinged with 
the quaint and quitl humour which is more strictly 
characteristic of our counliyancn than their wit \nd, 
ns exponents of that humour, our stones may often 
have cxcitcfl some liarnilc-ss merriment in those who 
have appreciated tlie real fun of the dry Scottish 
character That, I trust, is no oflcncc I should never 
be sorry to think that, vv ilhin the ‘ limits of liecommg 
mirtli,’ I had contnlnitcd, in however small a degrea., 
to the entertainment and recreation of my coiintrvnicn 
1 am convinced that every one, whether clergyman or 
layman, who adds something to the innocent enjoyment 
of human life has joined in a good work, inasmuch as 
he has diminished the inducement to v icious indulgence 
Goil knows there is enough of sin and of sorrow in the 
world to make sad the heart of every Christian man 

(trom die Preface to the Rfintitisceitcei ) 

Robert Carrutbers (1799-1878), one of the 
.authors of the first edition of this work, was a 
Dumfriesshire farmer’s son, and was apprenticed 
to a bookseller in Dumfries, the town where he 
was bom , but after his apprenticeship he became 
a tc.acher at Huntingdon, and for the corporation 
wrote a Htsln,-y pf Hunttne;don (1824) He had 
also published a selection from Milton’s prose 
when in 1828 he w-as appointed editor of the 
fiiVinicss Com nr, and showed how liberal pnn 
cipics, northern news, and local interests might 
be satisfaclonljr dealt with and vet leave room for 
a long and frequent senes of articles of Iitcrarv, 
antiquanan, and social importance , he ‘ brought 
out’ Hugh Miller in his columns In 1853 Car- 
ruthers issued his jirincipal book— an edition of 
Pope’s works, with a fuller Life than had vet 
appeared A new edition of the t ifc, issued in 
1S57, incorporated Dilkc’s discoveries and correc- 
tions, and remained the standard one till the 
publication of that by Mr Courthopc in the grc.at 
edition begun hv Mr Elvvan (1871-S9) Dr Robert 


Chambers and Mr Carrutbers were between them 
responsible for the first edition of this C}clopcrdui 
of Cnglish Litaaturt, planned and cdit^ by 
Dr Robert Chambers, and published in 1842-44 
Carrutbers, who was spcciallv entrusted with the 
articles on the poets in the first edition, look 
enure charge of the revised editions in 1858 and 
1876, and many of the articles m the present 
new edition arc based on his For the same pub 
hshers Carnithcrs edited a ‘Household’ ‘vhakc 
speare (1861-63) He contributed to Chambers’s 
Journal, the North British Revie-v, and the eighth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bi itannica , and he 
wrote Lives of Falconer, Cray, and James Mont- 
gomery for editions of their poetry His scholarly 
work earned him an Edinburgh LED in 1871 

MS llllain anrt Robert Cbanibci s, the pub 

hshers of this work, were the sons of a Peebles cotton 
manufacturer, whose commercial unsuccess carlv 
threw the boys on their own resources William, 
the elder brother, had keen business instincts, and 
was incidentally also a writer of hooks , Rohcit, 
who became also a publisher, had strong Iitcrarv 
impulses, varied intellectual syanpathics and accom 
phshments, and by his strenuous life-work proved 
1 pioneer m more than one department of research 

William Chambers (1800-83) bns in 1814 ap 
prcnticcd to a bookseller m Edinburgh, and in 
1819 st tried business for himself, to bookselling 
afterwards adding priming From childhood he 
was an industrious reader Between 1825 and 
1830 lie wrote the Booh 0/ Scotland, .and, in con 
junction with his brother Robert, a CazeUccr oj 
Scolland In 1832 he started Chavthers's Edin 
burgh Journal, si\ weeks in advance of the Penny 
Magxzine published hv Charles Knight for the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
and soon ilicrcaftcr lie united with Robert m 
founding the business of W A R Chambers, the 
best knowTi of whose many jiublications are 
besides the Join mil and a numerous senes of 
educational works, a Miscellany (20 vols), Papers 
fo) ihi People (12 vols), the Jnfonitahoti Joi the 
People (2 vols 1833 , new editions in 1857, &.c ), the 
Cyclopcedia of r.iiglisli LiUiatmc (2 vols 1842-44 , 
new cd 1901-3), and Utamberss Etuyilopcedta, ‘a 
diclionarv of universal kno\vledgc’(iovols 1859-68, 
new ed 1888-92) Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 
1865-69, he was associated with important avic 
improvements md he earned out at bis own cost 
a restoration of St Giles’ Cathedral He was made 
LL D of Edinburgh and just before liis death 
had been offered a haronetev Besides manv con 
tnbutions to the Journal, lie wTote about a dozen 
separate works, of which a History’ of Pccbhsshiu 
(1864) and an autobiographical Trenton of his 
brother and himself (1872) were the most im 
portant In receiving from his hands the freedom 
of the citv of Edinburgh m 1867, I ord Beacons- 
field (then Mr Disraeli) said, after speaking of the 
promotion of sound hlcrature, ‘ I do not think that 
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the name of Chambers ^\ill e\cr be mentioned m 
the future without a sentiment of gratitude’ 

Robert Chambers (1802-71), after an education 
at the local Peebles schools, began business as a 
bookseller in Edinburgh in 1818, but found time 
for evtensive stud) and a great deal of miscella- 
neous wnting In 1824 he produced the Ttetdt/tons 
of Edinburs;h, a ^^ork in which Sir Walter Scott 
took a In civ interest, assisting its young author 
with valuable memoranda, and between 1822 and 
1834 he had written some twenty-five volumes 
The success of the Journal was materiall) pro 
moted by his essa)s, his wide and vaned interests, 
and Ins hteraiy insight In 1844 he published 
anon)rnousl) the Vestiges of Creation, a then 
rev olutionar) and startling work, which holds an 
import mt place in the histor) of evolution between 
Lamarck and Darwin , it prepared the way for the 
Origin of Species, and for fifteen ) ears stimulated 
speculation in Britain and bore the brunt of ortho 
dox. criticism The authorship, ascribed to him 111 
the Athenceuin of 2nd December 1854, was first 
announced in Mr Ireland’s introduction to the 
twelfth edition (1884) In the ‘Histoncal Intro- 
duction’ prefixed to the later editions of the Onegin 
of Species, Darwin says of the Vestiges ‘The 
w ork, from its pow'erful and brilliant stv'lc, though 
displa>ing in the earlier editions little accurate 
knowledge and a great want of scientific caution, 
immcdiatel) had a very wide circulation In mv 
opinion It has done excellent serv ice in this country' 
in calling attention to the subject, in removing pre- 
judice, and in thus preparing the ground for the 
reception of analogous views’ By his Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland (1847) he gave an impulse 
to the stud) of Scottish folklore. His History 
of the Rebellions in Scotland, praised by Scott in 
his Journal as a clev'er book and a really lively 
work, and the Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(3 vols 1859-61) were senous contnbutions to 
history, as his Ancient Sea Margins (1848) was 
to the geology of Scotland His Life of Smollett 
(1867) had the good fortune to please Carlyle 
greatly, and to be pronounced by him ‘vastly 
superior to anyahing that had ev'er been wntten 
about him before’ In 1829 he published a col- 
lection of Scottish Ballads and Songs j and he 
wrote a startling dissertation on Scottish ballads 
winch suggested that very many of them were 
of as recent origin as Lady Elizabeth Wardlavv’s 
Hardjhniite (see Vol II p 312) He made 
further a collection of the Songs of Scotland prior 
to Burns (1862), The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns (4 vols 1851, new ed by W Wallace, 
1896) became practically the standard work on the 
subject, the poems and letters being arranged 
throughout the Life in approxiipately chronological 
order, and among liis works were also a Life of 
James I , a Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, and 
The Book of Days (2 vols 1S63) — his last under- 
taking He spent his last years in St Andrews, 
whose university had made him LL.D 


Out of a brief History of the English Language 
and Lahratiire for senior pupils in .schools, wntten 
by Dr Chambers m 1835, sprang the idea of this 
Cyclopcedta of English JUteiatiire, which, as has 
been said in the preface in the first volume of this 
edition, was planned by Dr Chambers in 1841, 
carried through mainly with tire assistance of Dr 
Carruthers — who was specially chaiged with the 
poets — and published m parts between the end 
of 1842 and the later months of 1843 (complete in 
two volumes m 1844) It was the first work of the 
kind on such a comprehensive plan His essays 
conlnbuted to the Journal (some of which were re 
published in v olumes) probably endeared Dr Robert 
Chambers to a larger circle of readers than his 
separately published works, many of which are 
not here enumerated Dr Chambers was not 
merely a conscientious, sympathetic, and versatile 
writer, but had an exceptional gift of populanty 
in the best sense of the word, to which a large 
measure of kindly and spontaneous native humour 
greatly contnbuted 

From 'The English GlrU 
Her favounte seat is under a laburnum, which seems 
to be shovvenng a new birth of beauty upion her head 
There sh» sits in the quiet of nature, thinking thoughts 
as lieautiful as flowers, with feelings as gentle as the 
gales which fan them She kno-os no evil, and there 
fore she does none Untouched by earthlv expenenees, 
she IS perfectly happy — and the happy arc good Aflcc 
tion remains m her as a treasure, hereafter to be brought 
into full use j\s yet she only spends a small share 
of the interest of her heart’s wealth upon the objects 
around her, thepnncipal will, on some future and timely 
day, be given to one worthy, 1 hope, to possess a thing 
so valuable. Meanwhile, she loves ns a daughter and 
a sister may da Every morning and evening she comes 
to her parents w ith her pure and unliarming kiss , nor, 
when some cheerful brother returns from college or from 
counting house to enliven home for a bnef space, is the 
same salutation wanting to assure him of the continuance 
of her most sweet regards. Often, loo, she is found 
intertwining her loveliness with that of her sisters — 
arm clasping waist, and neck crossing neck, and bosom 
pressed to bosom — till all seems one inextricable knot 
of beauty No jealousy, no guile, no envy — no more 
than what possesses a bunch of Idles grow mg from the 
same stem She has some spare fondness, moreover, 
for a variety of pets in the lower orders of creation 
There are chickens which will leave the ncliest morsels 
at the sound of her voice, and little dogs which wall 
give up yelping, even at the most provoking antagonists, 
if she only desires them Her chief favounte, how 
ever, is a lamb, which follows her wherever she goes, 
a heaven sent emblem of herself To see her fondluig 
this spotless creature on the green — innocence reposing 
upon innocence — you might suppose the golden age had 
returned, and that there was to be no more wickedness 
seen on earth. 

From 'The Man who Sangr when Asked ’ 

Our fnend was what is called a good but not a 
bnlhant or jierfect singer He had a stout gentlemanly 
voice, calculated to be of great service as n bass in a tno 
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or duet, but not by any means a fine \oicc Neverthe 1 
less he sang with so much spint and appropriate expres j 
Eion that in general hts performances were much admired, j 
not to speak of the additional approbation which he 
always secured by his being so mlling to contnbutc to 
the amusement of the company Smith had just one 
fault, as far as singing was concerned IMien once he 
M as set agomg there w as no getting him to stop IVhen 
one of his songs was done, it would perhaps become the 
subject of coniersation. ‘Capital song that — first rate 
old fellow Dibdm ’ ‘Yes, sir but did you e\er hear 
his “Tom Bowling”? — that is better still ’ And then, 
without further preface, he would commence — 

‘ Here a sheer hulk ’ — 

and so forth, after which another could be tacked as 
sliglitly on to that, and another to that again, till you 
could almost echo his words, and wish that ‘death had 
brought him to ’ Smith estimated the pleasantness of 
a party, the hospitality of the landlord and landlady, 
and the worldly worth and amiability of the whole 
company by the number of songs he was asked or 
permitted to sing ‘A deuced nice affair we had last 
night at Atherton’s. I sang two and twenty of my 
very best Though I would haxe got in the twenty 
third , but an old jade in a pink cap broke us up at 
only twenty five minutes past twelie, just as I was about 
to begin ’ It was told of Smith that he once stuck a 
song for want of the words (a most astonishing occur 
rence), and was so o\erw helmed with shame on the 
occasion as to lea\e the room abruptly and walk away 
home. He liad gone more tlian a mile on his way when 
he suddenly recollected the missing stanza Back he 
turned, crying wath the transport of Archimedes himself, 
‘1 hate It, I ha\e iL’ Re entering the room, he found 
the company just on their feet to depart ‘ Stop, stop,’ 
he cned, m the tone of a man arresting an execution 
with a repriexe , ‘stop, here tt is ' ’ And though almost 
breathless, he immediately resumed the song at the exact 
point where he had left off, with all the proper gesticula 
tion and expression, as if no hiatus had taken place 
S«e the abo\*c mentioned M<moir of William and Rob<rt 
Chambers (1872 , 13th ed , with supplemenlnry chapter 1884). 

Sir Cli.irlcs tycll (1797-1875) was the eldest 
son of the mtcologist and Dante student, Charles 
Lycll (1767-1849) of Kinnordy m Forfarshire, and, 
brought up in the New Forest and educated at 
Ringwood, Salisbury, and Midhurst, he was in 
1816 sent to Exeter College, Oxford At Oxford 
in 1819 he attended the lectures of Buckland, and 
acquired a taste for the science he afteniards did 
so much to promote Haa mg taken his degree m 
1819, he studied law and was called to the Bar, 
but devoting himself to geology, made European 
tours m 1824 and 1828-30, and published the 
results m the Tt aiisactwiis of the Geological 
Socic/g and elsewhere. His Principles of Geology 
(1830-33) may be ranked next after Darwin’s 
Orient of Species among the books winch exerased 
the most powerful influence on scientific thought 
in the nineteenth century , strenuously deny ing 
the necessity of stupendous conxulsions, and insist- 
ing that the greatest geological changes might 
have been produced by forces still at work. The 
Elements of Geology (1838) continued the same 


argument It was subsequently divided into two 
works, The Principles (i2tli cd 1876) and The 
Clemenis of Geology j and a great part of Ly ell’s 
life-vv ork consisted m supplementing and support- 
ipg by evadence his mam thesis, and so maintaining 
and dev eloping the contentions of his predecessors 
Hutton and Play fair The Geological Evidences of 
the Antiquity of Man (1863) startled the public by 
Its unbiassed attitude towards Darwin, at this time 
still regarded as a rcvolutionarv and a heretic 
Lyell also published Travels tn Norik Atnettca 
(1845) and A Second I istl to the United States 
(1849) In 1832-33 he was Professor of Geology 
at King’s College, London Repeatedly President 
of the Geological Society, and in 1864 President 
of the British Association, he was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet m 1864 He was 
buned in Westminster Abbey A heroic example 
of Ly'ell’s open-mindedness was given, as Sir 
Joseph Hooker said, by Ins frank acceptance of 
Darwin’s doctnne of natural selection, after nine 
editions of his own Principles had carried his 
name and fame over the civilised world He had 
done much to prepare the way for Darwin, but 
had till the production of the Origin of Species 
maintained a doctnne of special creations He now 
abandoned, Mate in life, a theory' which he had for 
forty V ears regarded as one of the foundation-stones 
of a work that had given him the highest position 
attainable among contemporary scientific vvnters’ 
The cmjncnt men whose memorial secured for 
Lx ell a place in Westminster Abbey were cagrecd 
that for twentv-five years he was the most 
prominent geologist in the world, equally eminent 
for the extent of his labours and the breadth of 
his philosophical vaews, and he possessed the 
gift, often denied to great scientific thinkers, of a 
luminous, effective, and simple stvle. 

Lyell and Darwin 

Ma DEAR Sir, — I Imve to thank you for your kind 
ness in sending me a copy of your important work on 
the History of Creation, and especially for the chapter 
entitled ‘ On Lvell and Darw in ’ Most of the zoologists 
forget that anything was wntten between the time of 
Lamarck and the publication of our fnend’s Origin of 
Species 

1 am therefore obliged to you for pointing out how 
clearly I advocated a law of continuity even m the 
organic world, so far os possible without adopting 
Lamarck’s theory of transmutation I believe that mine 
was tlie first work (published m January 1832) in which 
any attempt had been made to prove that while the 
causes now in action continue to produce unceasing 
variations m the climate and physical geography of the 
globe, and endless migration of species, there must be 
a perpetual dy mg out of animals and plants, not suddenly 
and by w hole group at once, but one after another I 
contended that this succession of species was now going 
on, and always had been, that there was a constant 
struggle for existence, as De Candolle had jximted out, 
and that in the battle for life some were alwavs in 
creasing their numbers at tlie expense of others, some 
advancing, others becoming exterminated. 
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But while I taught that as often os certain forms of 
animals and plants disappearerl, for reasons quite in 
telhgible to us, others took their place by virtue of 
a causation vliich vas beyond our comprehension, it 
remained for Darwin to accumulate proof that there 
IS no break between the incoming and the outgoing 
speaes , that they are the work of ciolution, and not of 
special creation 

It was natural, as you remark, that Cutler’s doctrine 
of sudden ret oluUons in the animate and the inamidale 
world should lead not only to the doctnne of catas 
Irojihes, such as Ehe de Beaumont’s sudden formation 
of mountain chains, but to a simiLar creed in regard to 
the organic world A D’Orbigny gate us twcnt) scten 
stages or grouiis of htang beings, all the species m cadi 
of which were so distinct that none of them passed 
from one to the other stage Agassiz still iiicliiitd to 
,the same notion, the sudden annihilation of one set of 
inhabitants of the globe, and the coming upon the stage 
in the next geological period of a perfcctl) distinct set 
I had certainly prepared the way in this countri, in si\ 
editions of my work before the J ah^'dF of Creation 
appeared in 1842, for the receplion of Darwin’s gradual 
and insensible evolution of species, and 1 am sen glad 
that you noticed this, and also llie influence ofCuiiers 
work, which in an English dreas, translated by I’rofcasor 
Jamieson, went through almost as many editions m this 
country as in E ranee, and exercised great authority long 
after my Pnuciphs began to be popular 

(From a teller to Haectet in j868 ) 

Mansel on the Limits of Rallgrlous Thought 

Hate you looked at Mansel s ‘ Bainpton Lectures’ on 
the ‘Limits of Religious Thought’? There were many 
fruitless discussions among the dons of Oxford how to 
force the young men by \anous pains and yxmalties to 
attend the Umxereity church, which was nearly empty, 
but there w ere no precetlents for such yiroceedings At 
last some original thinker suggested that possibly if thei 
named some good preacher it might remedy the e\il 
bo they made inqiiincs for some young men of ability, 
and found this Mansel, who forthwith filled St Man’s 
to overflowing, and when the lectures were pnntetl they 
soon reached a second edition V fnend of mine, 
Huxley, who wall soon take rank as one of the first 
naturalists we have ever produccil, liegged me to rend 
these sermons as first rate, ‘although, regarding the 
author as a Churchman, you will probably compare him, 
as I did, to the drunken fellow in Hogarth’s “ Contesteil 
Election," who is sawing through the signpost of the 
other parly’s public house, forgetting that he is silting at 
th- outer end of it But read them as a piece of clear 
and unansw erable reasoning ’ Soon after I had seen 
them, I was recommended by Sir Edward Rvan to read 
a powerful article in the last iVa'ional, in answer to 
Mansel, by Martmeau , and certainly it is worth reading, 
and shows among other things, in an episode devoted 
to Butler’s Analogy, how much more comfortable and 
consolatory is the system of creation, or the divine dis 
pensation, when viewed from a Umtanan than from an 
orthodox point of v lew At length, after expending 
much admiration and adulation, on their new defender 
of the faith, the Oxonians have become alarmed, and 
Milman told me that one of them had written to 
Hampden, ‘You are avenged,’ while Dr Jeune had 
exclaimed, ‘To think that I should have lived to hear 


\tlicism preached from the University pulpit, and the 
member for Oxford recommend the worship of Jupiter’’ 

You will understand, I dare say, the last hit better than 
me, for I have not read Gladstone’s Homeric lucubra 
lions. (From a letter to George Ticl-ltor ) 

Sec Lj ell's Lfe, Lelten, and Jountalx (1881), and rrofcisor 
1 ohney fi Chtules L^ell and Geology (1S95) 

Sil Richard Otycn (1804-92) came from 
L'lnc'istcr to study medicine at Edinburgh, and 
continued his professional preparation at St Bar 
tholoniew'’s , bee ime curator in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, where he produced 
a marvellous senes of descriptive catalogues , and 
lectured as Professor of Comparative Xnatomy at 
Bartholomew’s (for two years) and at the College 
of Surgeons Meanwhile he helped to give new 
' life to the Zoological Society of London In 
1856 he became superintendent of the natural 
I history department of the British Museum, but 
continued to teach at the Roval Institution and 
elsewhere FRS, President of the Bntish 
Associ ition (1857), Associate of the French 
I Insiiiulc, CB, KCB (1883), and holder of 
I scientific medals, degrees, and honorary titles, 
from many nations, he gamed the immortality of 
a true worker , his anatomical and jialaxmtological 
researches number ncarlv four hundred, and deal 
I with almost everv class of animals from sponge to 
man Hcgrcatlv advanced morphological inquin 
by his clear distinction between analogy and homo 
logv, and bv his concrete studies on the nature of 
limbs, on the composition of the skull, and on 
other problems of vertebrate morphology , while 
his essay on Ptu iJiciwgitiesis wns a pioneer work 
A pre Darwiniin, he maintained a cautious atti 
tude to detailed cv olutionist theories There is a 
Life of him by his grandson (1894) 

Eai 1 Riisscll (1792-187S), better known to the 
English people as Lord John Rusvcil, was a younger 
son of the sixth Duke of Bedford and gained dis 
Unction after his entrance into the House of Com 
mons as the champion of parlnmciitan reform m 
1819 As a member of Earl Grev s Government he 
moved the introduction of the first Reform Bill m 
1831, and was thenceforth one of the leaders of the 
Liberal parly, holding the office of Pnme Minister 
m two administrations, and being raised to the 
House of Lords m 1865 He dabbled for a while 
in the belles-lettres, producing a tale entitled The 
Kun of Atroiica, i tragedy on Don Carlos, and a 
translation of part of the Odyssey^ but most of his 
works were more in the statesman's way The list 
of them includes a Ltfc of Wtlham Russell (2819) , 
an Cssay on the English Constitution (1821) , 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe (1824) , The Life 
and TivusofEox (1859-67) , editions of the memoirs 
and letters of Tom Moore the poet, and of the 
correspondence of the fourth Duke of Bedford , and 
a V olume of RLColleciions and Suggestions, published 
in 1875 after his retirement from public life From 
the last of these we gpve the extract which follows 
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A Scene In Parliament In 183L' 

Upon this eient [the defeat of the first Jieforfn Bill] 
It brame the dutt of Lord Grey and 'bis colleagues 
to consider senously their posibon They had, Brought 
forward a great measure affectmg the constitution of 
the country and the course of legislation Jor generations 
to come. The\ could neither tamely abandon their 
situation nor allow their measure to be fnltered away, 
and rest contented inth the fragment of a plan, the 
whole of which had been enthusiastically accepted by 
the country It ii-as manifest that the existing House 
of Commons would endeavour to destroy in detail that 
which thej had sanctioned in the bulk. It w as evident 
that the country wais readv to follow Lord Grej, and 
to adopt his measure as a satisfactory settlement of a 
question which, since 1780, had alwajs been in the 
minds of Liberal politicians, and which was non rooted 
in the heart of the people 

Lord Grey therefore prepared the King for the deci 
Sion to which the Cabmet amved, to advise His Majest) 
to have recourse to an immediate dissolution of Parha 
ment The King, though averse to the 'adoption of 
such a proceeding little more than six months after the 
general election, was disposed at this time to trust im 
phcitlj to Lord Grej, and I am inclined to believe the 
popular story that when it suddenly appeared necessary, 
in order to prevent remonstrance from the House of 
Lords, that the King should appear in person to dissolve 
Parliament, and some trifling difficulty of plaiting the 
horses’ manes in time was interposed as an objection, 
the King said at once, ‘Then I'll go down to Parha 
ment in a hacUnej coach ’ Had such been the spirit of 
Ixjuis WI he might have been the leader instead of 
the nctim of the French Revolution. 

The scenes which occurred in the two Houses of 
Parliament, so far as I was a witness of them, were 
singular and unprecedented Before the King arrived 
the House of Commons was assembled, and Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir Francis Burdett rose ht the same time to 
address the House Lord Althorp, amid the confusion 
and clamour of contending parties, following the pre 
cedent of Hr Fox, moved that Sir Francis Burdett be 
now heard Sir Rolicrt Peel, on the other hand, 
imitating a precedent of Lord North, said, ' And [ nsc 
to speak to that motion ’ But instead of saying a few 
words, as Loni North had done, to put an end to all 
further debate. Sir Robert Peel quite lost his temper, 
and in tones of the most violent indignation attacked 
the impending dissolution As he went on the Tower 
guns began to fire, to announce the King’s amvail, and 
os each discliarge was heard a loud cheer from the 
Government side interrupted Sir Robert Peel’s decla 
mation Sir Henry Hardinge was heard to exclaim, 
‘The next time those guns are fired they wall be 
shotted!’ Presently we were all summoned to the 
House of I.ord>, where the King’s presence had put a 
stop to a violent and unseemly discussion The King 
m his speech announced the dissolution and retired to 
unrobe The scene that followed was one of great 
exatement and confusion As I was standing at the 
bar Lord Lyndhiirst came up to me and said, ‘ Have 
yon considered the state of Ireland? Do not you ex 
pect an insurrection?’ or words to that effect It so 
happened that in going into the House of Commons 
I had met O’Connell in the lobby I asked him, ‘ Will 
Ireland be quiet dunng the general election?’ and lie 


answered me, ‘ Perfectly quiet ’ He did not answer for 
more than he was able to perform But of course I 
said nothing of this to Lord Lviidhurst, and left him 
to indulge his anger and his gloomy foreboding 

Charles Cn^ciulish Fnlkc Grctillc(i794- 

1865), who comes near being the St Simon of 
the early Victorian age, was a descendant of the 
fifth Lord Warwick, and of km, therefore, to Sir 
Fulke Greville, I ord Brooke, the Elizabethan poet 
and dramatist Educated at Eton and Oxford, he 
became successively page to George III, pnvatc 
secretary to Earl Bathurst, and secretary' of 
Jamaica — the last appointment a comfortable 
sinecure, winch he enjoyed at home. In 1821 
he was made Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
held the post for thirty eight y ears, sacrificing the 
chances of political distinction which his connec- 
tions and abilities had promised him, but using his 
opportunities for the composition of a work which 
ranks among the most important of English his- 
toncal memoirs His Joinnal of iht Reigns of 
Kmg George IV, A'tng IVtlhant IV^ and Queen 
Vtctoiia, edited by Henry Reeve of die Edinburgh 
Review, and published posthumously in 1874-87, 
covers the forty years between 1820 and i860, 
which closed with his retirement from office 
Grev file’s official position had brought him m 
touch wath politicians of both parties , and as a 
man of the world he was familiar alike on the 
racecourse and in the drawnng-room These ad- 
vantages, combined with a native keenness of 
obsen ation, a cultured v ersatihty, and the accom- 
plishment of an easy and gentleman-hke style, 
enabled him to ennch our literature wath a 
singularly valuable picture of the politics and 
society of his lime. 

Queen Victoria in 1837 

August iQth — AH that I hear of the y ouug Queen 
leads to the conclusion that she will some day play a 
conspicuous part, and that she has a great deal of char 
acler It is clear enough that she had long been silently 
prepanng herself, and had heen prepared by those about 
her (and very properly), for the situation to whicli she was 
destined. I he impressions she has made continue to be 
favourable, and particularly' upon Melbourne, who has a 
thousand times greater opportunities of knowing what 
her disposition and her capacity arc than any other 
Jierson, and who is not a man to lie easily captivated 
or dazzled by any superficial accomplishments or mere 
graces of manner, or even by personal favour Mel 
bourne thinks highly of her sense, discretion, and good 
feeling, but what seem to distinguish her above every 
thing are caution and prudence, the former to a degree 
which IS almost unnatural in one so young and un 
pleasing, beaiuse it suppresses the youthful impulses 
which are so graceful and attractive 

On the morning of the King’s de.ath, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Conynghom arrived at Kensmg 
ton at five o’clock, and immediately desired to see ‘ the 
Queen ' They were ushered into an apartment, and in 
a few minutes the door opened and she came m wawpped 
m a dressing gown and with shpjicrs on her naked feet 
Conyngham in a few vv ords told her their errand, and as 
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soon as he nttered the vords ‘\our 'Majesty/ she in 
stantlj put out her hand to him, intimating that he Mas 
to kiss hands hcfore he proceeded He dropped on one 
Ince, kissed her hand, and then went on to tell her of 
tlic late King’s death She presented her hand to the 
\rchbishop, vho hkewise kassed it, and aihen he had 
done so, addressed to her a sort of pastoral charge, which 
she reccned graciously and then retired She lost no 
time m giving notice to Conroy of her intentions wath 
regard to him , she saw him, and desired him to name 
the reiianl he expected for his sen ices to her parents 
He asked for the Red Riband, an Irish peerage, and a 
pension of jC^coo a jear She replied that the two first 
rested with her Ministers, and she could not engage for 
them, but that the pension he should have It is not 
cas) to ascertain the exact cause of her antipathj to him, 
but It has probablj grown with her growth, and results 
from divers causes. Tlie person m the world she loves 
licsl IS the Baroness Lehzen, and Lehzen and Conroj 
Were enemies. Tliere was formerlj a Baroness Spaeth 
at Kensington, ladj m waiting to the Huchess, and 
lehzen and Spaeth were intimate friends. Conroj 
quarrelled with the latter and got her dismissed, and 
this Lehzen never forgave. She may have instilled into 
the Princess a dislike and bad opinion of Conroj, and 
the evidence of these sentiments, winch prolxibly escaped 
neither the Duchess nor him, maj have inlluenccd their 
conduct towards her, for, strange as it is, there is good 
reason to believe that she thinks she has been ill used by 
Iwth of them for some jears past. Her manner to the 
Duchess 15 , however, irreproachable, and they appear to 
be on coixlial and affectionate terras Madame de Lehzen 
is the only person who is constantly wath her When 
anj of the Ministers come to see her, the Baroness retires 
at one door as they enter the other, and the audience 
over, she returns to the Queen It has been remarked 
that when applications are made to Her Majeslj, she 
seldom or never gives an iinniediatc answer, but says she 
will consider of it, and it is supposed that she does this 
• because she consults Melbourne about everj thing, and 
wails to have her answer suggested bj him. He says, 
however, tliat such is her habit even with him, and that 
when he talks to her upon anj subject upon which an 
opinion IS expected from her, she tells him she will tliink 
It over, and let him know her sentiments the next daj 
Tlie day she went dowm to visit the Queen Dowager 
at Windsor, to Melbourne’s great surprise she said to 
him that as the flag on the Round Tower was half mast 
high, and they might perhaps think it necessary to 
elevate it upon her amval, it would be better to send 
orders beforehand not to do so J/e had never thought 
of the flag, or knew anj thing about it, but it showed her 
knowledge of forms and her attention to tnfles Her 
manner to Queen Adelaide was extremely kind and 
affectionate, and thej were both greatly affected at 
meeting The Queen Dowager said to her that the only 
favour she had to ask of her was to provade for the retire 
ment, w ith their pensions, of the personal attendants of 
the late King, \Yhitmg and Bachelor, who had hi evvise 
Iteen the attendants of George IV , to vv hich she replied 
that It should be attended to, but she could not give any 
promise on the subject 

She 13 upon tenns of the greatest cordiahtj w irh Lord 
Melbourne, and Tcrj naturallv Ev crj thing is'new and 
delightful to her She is surrounded with the most 
exciting and interesting enjoyments her occupations, 


her pleasures, her business, her Court, all present an 
unceasing round of gratifications. With all her prudence 
and discretion she has great animal spints, and enters 
into the magnificent novelties of her position wath the 
zest and cunosity of a child. 

Maca'ulay’s Conversation. 

January 2lst — I dined with Lady Holland jesterday 
Everything there is exactly the same as it used to he, 
excepting onlj the person of Lord Holland, who seems 
to be prettj well forgotten The same talk went memly 
round, the laugh rang loudly and frequently, and, but for 
the black and the mob cap of the lady, one might have 
fanaed he had never hved or had died half a century 
ago Such are, however, affections and friendships, and 
such is the world. Macaulaj dined there, and I never 
was more struck than upon this occasion by the m 
exhaustible vanety and extent of his information He 
IS not so agreeable as such powers and resources ought 
to make any man, because the vessel out of winch it is 
all poured forth is so ungraceful and uncouth , his voice 
unmusical and monotonous, his face not merely inex 
pressive but positively heavy and dull, no fire in his eje, 
no intelligence playing round his mouth, nothing which 
bespeaks the genius and leammg stored w ithin, and which 
burst out with such extraordinary force It is impossible 
to mention any book in any language with which he is 
not familiar , to touch upon any subject, whether rclatmg 
to persons or things, on which he does not know everj 
thing that is to be known. And if he could tread less 
heavily on the ground, if he could touch the subjects he 
handles with a lighter hand, if he knew when to stop 
as well as he knows what to sav, his talk would be as 
attractive as it is vvonderfuL What Henrj Taj lor s.aid 
of him IS epigrammatic and true, ‘ that his memory has 
swamped his mind , ’ and though I do not think, as 
some people say, that his own opinions are completely 
suppressed by the load of his leammg so that jou 
know nothing of his mind, it appears to me true that 
there is less of onginality in him, less e.xhibition of 
his own character, than there probably would be if he 
was less abundantly stored with the riches of the minds 
of others We had yesterday a partj well composed for 
talk, for there were listeners of intelligence, and a good 
specimen of the sort of society of this house — Macaulaj', 
Melbourne, Morpeth, Duncannon, Baron Rolfc, Allen and 
Lady Holland, and John Russell came in the evening 
I wish that a shorthand writer could have been there 
to take down all the conversation, or that I could have 
earned it away in mj head, because it was cunous in 
itself, and cunously illustrative of the characters of the 
pierformers Before dinner some mention was made of 
the portraits of the Speakers in the Speaker's House, 
and I asked how far they w ent back Macaulay s.aid he 
was not sure, but certainly ns far as Sir Thomas More. 

‘ Sir Thomas More ? ’ said Ladj Holland ' I did not know 
he had been Speaker ’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ said Macaulaj , ‘ don't 
jou remember when Cardinal Wolsej came dovvai to the 
House of Commons and More was in the chair?’ and , 
then he told the whole of that well known transaction, 
and all More had said At dinner, amongst a vanetj of 
persons nnd subjects, principally ecclesiastical, which 
were disciissctl — for Melbourne loves all sorts of thco 
logical talk — we got upon India and Indian men of 
eminence, proceeding from Gleig’s Life of Warren 
ILasttngz, which Macaulaj said was the worst book 
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that e\er ^^as wntten , an3 then the name of Sir Thomas 
hfimro came uppermost. Lady Holland did not know 
•why Sir Thomas hlunro ii-as so distinguished , when 
Macaulay eicplained all that he had ever said, done, 
written, or thought, and vindicated his claim to the title 
of a great man, till Lady Holland got bored iiitli Sir 
Tliomas, told Jilacaulay she had had enough of him, and 
uould have no more. This would have dashed and 
silenced an ordinary talker, but to Macaulay it was no 
more than replaang a book on its shelf, and he was as 
ready as ei er to open on any other topic It m ould be 
impossible to follow and descnbe the vanous mazes of 
conversation, all of which he threaderl wath an ease that 
was always astonishing and instructive, and generally 
interesting and amusing AVhen we went upstairs we got 
upon the Fathers of the Church Allen asked Macaulay 
if he had read inucli of the Fathers He said, not a 
great deal He had read Chrysostom when he was in 
India , that is, he had turned over the lea\ es and for a 
few months liad read him for two or three hours every 
morning before breakfast , and he had read some of 
Athanasius. ‘I remember a sermon,’ he said, ‘of Chry 
sostom’s in praise of the Bishop of Antioch , ’ and then 
he proceeded to gi\e us the substance of this sermon till 
Ijidy Holland got tired of the Fathers, agam put her 
extin^isher on Chrysostom as she had done on Munro, 
and with a sort of dension, and ns if to ha\e the pleasure 
of puzzling Macaulay, she turned to him and sard, ‘ Pray, 
Macaulay, what was the ongin of a When were 

dolls first mentioned in history?’ Macaulay was, how 
ever, just as much up to the dolls as he was to the 
bathers, tmd instantly replied that the Roman children 
had their dolls, which they ottered up to Venus when 
they grew older , and quoted Persius for 

‘ Venen donata: a virgine puppx , ’ 
and I have not the least doubt, if he had been allowed to 
proceed, he would have told us who was the Chcnevit of 
anaent Rome, and the name of the first baby that ever 
handled a doll 

The conversation then ran upon Milman’s Historj’ of 
Christianity, which Mclliounic praised, the religious 
opinions of Locke, of Milman himself, the opinion of 
the world thereupon , and so on to Strauss's book and 
his mythical system, and what he meant by mythical 
klacaulay began illustrating and explaining the meaning 
of a jny tk by examples from remote antiquity, w hen 1 
observed that in order to explain the meaning of 
‘mythical’ it was not necessary to go so far back , that, 
for instance, we might take the case of Wm. Huntington, 
S S tliat the account of his life was histoncal, but the 
story of his praying to God for a new pair of leather 
breeches and finding them under a hedge was mythical 
Now, I had just a general superficml recollection of this 
story in Huntington’s Lift, but my farthing rushlight 
/ was mstantly extinguished by the blaze of Macaulay-’s 
all grasping and all returning memory , for he at once 
came in with the whole minute account of this trans 
action how Huntington had prayed, what he had found, 
and where, and all he had said to the tailor by whom 
this miraculous nether garment was made. 

Sir Tliornas Munro soldier and K-C.B was (governor of Madras 
from 1819 to his death in 1837 William Huntington S S (i c 
‘Sinner Saved*) from tramp and coalhenver became an eccentric 
preacher and prophet of rather dubious waj'S, who published some 
trtenty volnmes of sermons, epistles, and controversial tracts, often 
largebejuitobiographical and recording many divine interpositions 
on his owf behalf 
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Sir John Ganlncr Wilkinson (1797-1875) 
took a prominent part in the study of Egyptian 
antiquities Son of the rector of 'Hardendale m 
Westmorland, he studied at Exeter Collegfe, Ox- 
ford. In 1821 he went to Egypt, practically made 
(1821-33) a survey of the country', and brought 
back large collections of inscnptions and objects of 
great archaeological value. In 1828 he published 
Materia Hieroglyfhtca, and in 1830-35 two works 
on the topography of Thebes But his great 
work IS his Planners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians (6 vols 1837-41 , new ed by Biich, 
1879 , abridged cd 1854) About nine hundred 
woodcuts illustrate this history, taken chiefly from 
the paintings in the Egyptian tombs, the earliest 
elaborate illustrations of the manners and cus- 
toms of any nation Wilkinson gathered together 
and systematised avast mass of information drawn 
from ancient wnters and the researches of the 
new school of Egyptologists , he corrected and ex- 
panded the work of his predecessors, and brought 
to light many new facts And the literary gift with 
which he expounded the whole subject and made 
it accessible and attractive to a wide circle of 
readers gives him an eminent and permanent place 
in an international senes which includes Erman, 
Brugsch, Mospero, and Flinders Petne. He in- 
sisted, as w-as natural, that ‘the influence which 
Egypt had in early times on Greece gives to 
every inquiry respecting it an additional interest , 
and the frequent mention of the Egyptians in the 
Bible connects them with the Hebrew records, of 
which many satisfactory illustrations occur in the 
sculptures of Pharaonic times’ Knighted m 1839, 
he made four subsequent visits to Egy pt , travelled 
m Dalmatia, Sicil)', Turkey, and Syria , wrote 
books on Dalmatia and Egyptian architecture and • 
a guide-book to Egypt , and helped Raivhnson with 
the Egyptian part of his Herodotus 

An Ancient Egyptian Bepaat. 

While the guests were entertained with music and 
the dance, dinner was prepared , but os it consisted of 
a considerable number of dislics, and the meat was 
killed for the occasion, as at the present day in Eastern 
and tropical climates, some time elapsed before it was 
put upon the table An ox, kid, wild goat, gazelle, or 
an oryx, and a quantity of geese, ducks, teal, quails, and 
other birds, were generally selected , but mutton was 
excluded from a Theban table. Sheep were not killed 
for the altar or the table, but they abounded in Egypt, 
and even at Thebes , and large flocks w ere kept for 
their w ool, particularly m the neighbourhood of Memphis. 
Sometimes a flock consisted of more than tw o thousand , 
and m a tomb below the Pyramids, dating upwards of 
four thousand years ago, nine hundred and seventy four 
rams are brought to be registered by his senbes, as part 
of the stock of the deceased , implying an equal number 
of ewes, Independent of Iambs 

Beef and goose constituted the pnnapal part of the 
animal food throughout Egypt , and by a prudent fore 
sight in a country possessing neither extensive pasture 
lands nor great abundance of cattle, the cow w as held 
sacred, and consequently forbidden to be eaten Thus 
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(he nsk of cxhmstinj; the stock wo-s prcvcntcil, nnd n 
constint suppl) of oxen wts kept for tlic I'IjIc, nnil for 
ngncultural purposes A '■unilir fcir of dimini'.hmp tlic 
numl>cr of sheep, so ssluahlc for (heir sso<>l, let) to i 
preference for ■•uch meats as Ijccf and goose, though 
tlicj were much less light and wholesome than mutton 
A considerable quanlits of meat was served up at 
those repasts, to which strangers were invited, as 
among people of the 1 -ast at the present da) An 
endless succession of vegetables was also required on nil 
occasions, and when dining in private, dishes compo c 1 
chicflj of them were in greater rc<juc,t than joints even 
at the tables of the neb , and consequent!) tlm Israelites, 
who, b) their long re-,idencc there, had acquired similar 
Inhits, regretted them cquallv with the meat and fish of 
Eg)pt (iNum XI 4, S) 

riicir mode of dining was very similar to (hat now 
adopted m Cairo and throughout the Last , each person 
Sitting round a table, and dipping his bread into a dish 
placed in the centre, rcmovc<l on a si,^n mad b) the 
host, and succeeded h) others, whose rotation depends 
on Cilablished rule, and whose numlicr is jiredetcrinincd 
according to the size of the part) or the qiiaht) of the 
gueds. I 

As IS the custom in rg)pl and other hot climates at j 
the present da), the) cooked the meat a- soon as killed, ' 
vvilli the same view of having it tender wliieh iiiikc' ‘ 
Ivorthcrn people Iccp it until dccompowtion i. In gin ' 
nmg , and this explains the order of Jo.eph to 'sla) and 
make ready’ for hts brethren to dine with him the -amc 
da) at noon As soon, therefore, as this had Iwen done 
and the joints vecrc all rcadv, the 1 ildien presented an 
animated scene, and the cooks were Inis) m their dif 
ferent departments. Other servants tcKit charge of the 
pastr) which the bakers or confectioners had made for 
the dinner table , and this department apjvears even j 
more varied than that of the cooL 
That dinner was served up at middav may lie inferred 
^ from the invitation given b) Joseph to Ins brethren, 
but it is probable that, like the Romans, tlicv abo ate 
supper m the evening, as is still the custom m the l„a..l 1 
The table was much the same as that of the jwesent 1 
da) m Lgjpt — a small stool supporting a round Ira), on j 
which the dishes arc placed , hut it differed from this m I 
havang its circular summit fixed on a pillar, or leg winch 
was often in the form of a man, gcncrall) a captive, who 
supported the slab upon his head, the whole being of 
stone or some hard wood On this the dishes a ere 
placed, together with loaves of bread It was not gene 
rail) covered with an) linen, but, like the Orccl table, 
was washed vath a sponge or najikin after (he dishc- 
were removed One or two guests gcrcrallv sat at a 
table , though, from the mention of persons seated in rows 
according to rank, it has liccn supposed the tables were 
occasional!) of a long shape, as may have been the case 
when the lirelhrcn of Joseph ‘sat before him, the first 
bom according to his youth’ — Jos ph eating alone at 
another table where ‘the) set on for him h) himself’ 
But even if round, tlmv might still sit acconling to 
rank, one place liemg nlwa)’s the post of honour, even 
at the present da), at the round table of Egypt 

The guests sat on the ground, or on stools and chairs, 
and, having neither knives and forks nor any substitute 
for them answenng to the chopsticks of the Chinese, 
the) ate vath their fingers, like the modem Asiatics, 
and mvanahl) wath the right hand , nor did the Jews 


(J “^am 11 Jj) and Ltruscin , tl ougli tlwy had firlsfor 
other jiurpo^es, u a; anv at table Sjioons .» ert intro- 
ducsd when reqmtcfl for loup or oliirf liquids. The 
I g)ptian spoons ere of vinous forms an 1 sizes. They 
were pnncii>all) of ivor), bone, v ootl, or bronze, an I 
other metals, man) were omamen'ed v-iih iIi" lotas 
flov cr 

The 1 iqp line v a-Iird after a vvetl as IWore dinner, 
an invariable custom tlirougbojt th- I-a I, as -rr jag the 
Orecks Romins, Hebrev v, and o hers It v-as iIji a 
custom of the Lgyptians, ilnnng or nfl-r thrir rei>a ts, to 
introduce a wwlcn imigi’ of O irn fron enn foo arl 
a half to three feet in 1 cigh', m the form a h nan 
nminm), landing erect c Ivin,e on a her, cnl to knw 
It to vach of the j He warnin' him of hts runahly 
and the tran'ito-) niturc of human pies ores lI'■v^v 
rcmindcil that «ome dij Ic ' Ojld lie lik" tb: f'zmc, 
that m'-n ought to 'love onn another, •’n 1 awe tb'--- 
cvilv V Inch tend to nnl c them cons dc' life la jg w’ cn 
in rcaluv it is tot, short , and rhtic tajo)iag the Ucsv 
mi's of til s svrfld, III le.ar in into! th't th'-ir exi le~ce 
VV1V prccirioav, and rbat death v inch all ougnt t'l le 
J rtparcl to meet, lanst cvcitiially doe tl ctr wchiy 
career flitts, while the pic ts v ere jM-rmll cd, end 
even imeonrage 1, I'l m ’iilgc in convavnh*), lir pb.,' res 
of ilic tabh and the imrtn ‘o congenial to tier 1 rcl) 
disjv/siiioti, tbev were rxhn tc-l 10 J J a ce<.ain d-grcc 
of rcvira nt upon their co duct , and 1110*1, "h tl is wn'i 
ment W1S ]v rver’rd bv oilier jveogV na 1 cW as an 
incentive to prc«crt excesses, it w-s p'-rfsCtlv co’'s ca* 
with the idea of i! c 1 p-p'ian< to l>c rem !ha 'his 
life V as onlv a liylging or inn on their wav, -n 1 tba* ti ar 
cxivtcnci, here was a j'npira 'in fo- a friurc s te 

\fltr di ler nnt te ar 1 singing verc resun e< 3 , Ju'ed 
men an 1 women disphvatl fi.„ts o’’ ;,mhlv The tnov. 
us lal g'mvs Within dooi wen. oil and even, we**! and 
draught dlic game of z-ie'c was cjmmoa in arav.nt ai 
well as m ah m time', aid w-a.s lla)-al b) two Jesrszea;, 
wlio c-ich sinuihati'aj itlv threw out th'. fr.,i.Tj. o' oae 
hind, while one part) gue-s'cd the sum of bilb Tlier 
wire <i.aid in l,atm zrir i>-f an 1 this g'UW ' di *=0 

common among the lo v cr onler of It-ihars exis c I about 
four tlious,and )caTs ago in the reign' of tlie ()si tave 1 

IHcliJirJ r<>r<l (i7<j6-iS 58\ who has the 
credit of making a pnctic-al guidebook as Inc!) 
and bicran as a Ijook of travels, was tin. 'on of 
a Sussex M P , he passed from \’i inrhcc-’cr to 
Irtniiv College, Oxford, and was called to the 
I’ar, but never practised He spent 1830-34 ‘n 
riding lours m Spam, nnd in 184; app* ared 
Ins delightful Ihtt tlhpok for Tro~’ Hers jo 
Ills Cizf/iizaztixr Jjom Sf tit (1*^46', is mainl) made 
up of matter crowded out of the second edition of 
the Hiiiidbook the first having been found rather 
too cncvclopxdic But the two divisions were 
again combined m 1S55, not without abridgment 
Ford wrote largclv for the Outtr'crl), the hd > ~ 
and the other reviews. Hts fhmous amclc 
on Velazqucr in the Petit y JZiiQilopcodut did more 
th-ua anv other thing to make the grc.at Spanish 
artist known to Englishmen , and he followed up 
this h) man) articles on other Spanish artists and 
on Spanish art and architecture He was himself 
an accomplished artist and picture-Iovcr 
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Utulru (1796-1860), Ixjrn in l^mlon, 

stiKliid It Oriel Collc(,c, Oxford, nnd in 1821 
iK-cnmc \irir of Plumstt'id, in 1824 FRS, nnd 
in 1037 SiMlnii Profc'iior of Ocoinur> ni Oxford 
lie published n hiiiori of naiiirnl philosopln, 
trellises on the ciIcuUis, optics, ind the undulatorj 
thcorj' of light, but ms best knonn by his ‘12\i 
donees of Cliii'^iiinit) ’ in Lssays aid yxc^’ir-i’s, 
md bj other iheologicil m orks then thought dm 
gerotislj Mibcrtl' — On the Plurabl} of U oi/ds 
(i8j6), ChnsttanUy -oithout Judaism (1857), 
Natural and Divine Tmth (1S57), md I he Older 
of \ttlnri. (1859) The famous soldier, the dc 
fender of M ifcking, was one of his sons. 

<»oor{xc llolu rt (ilclir (1796-1888) was the 
son of the Bishop of Brechin, but was born at 
'atirhng Ilaeing entered the arm\, he sened in 
Spain and in America lie took orders in 1S20, 
and became chaplain gener il of the arinj (1844) 
and inspector general of inilitar) sclioob (1S46) 

J he Subalknt (i825\ founded on incidents of the 
I’cmnsukar war, is the best! now n of his many 
novels, besides, Jie wrote several volumes of 
tiiihtan history md biography, including nar 
ratives of the campaigns of New Orleans md 
Waterloo, a kife of Wellington, and a Life of 
Warren Hastings, winch Maceiulu pronounced 
(in supi rlativcs, see above on page 330) ‘tlie worst 
book that ever was written ’ 

Alnric AltMuulrr 13 nt(s (1797-1864), a 
Londoner born, vvas an u<hcr at fulliam and 
clacwlicrc, and a conspicuous editor at Leeds and 
Manchester, he contnbuted to ninny periodicals, 
.and founded the Lmltd Serna Ga:<ltt (1833I, and 
nude a hit by his annual, the Lileiary Souvnnr 
(1824-37;, the prototype of innumerable annuals 
nnd ]iocl cl books, which collapsed finally owing to 
Witty but libellous critiques In Maginn 1 -atcr he 
(unsuccessfully) tried to float vanous Conservative 
ncwspipcrs, md was ruined finaiicidl. , where 
upon he accepted a sni dl yiost in the inland 
revenue ofiict, ind uliimatcK enjoved a civil list 
pension One jiiecc alone in his several volumes 
of poclrv (collected as fyius oj the J/eail in 
ibjO) IS universally rcinunbercd — the dliterativc 
jen a’esl'iit, ‘An Aiistn in annv nvfully arraved,’ 
Ac He wrote sonic miscell incous jirosc also 
In 1R56 he edited the first issue of lA// of /A 
fiiue There is a 1 ife In his son (1844' 

Aolin 'llotiHilc tt7iy>-iS74), a minor poet 
in youth nssonated with Bractl, Macatiliv, and | 
o'hcTs 111 the 1 tot inn and Ninyits Qsivierh | 
lAri. I'ln' W“vs bom in Ixnidon of Sco 0 \niencan ) 
ances n, fnim Lton pas-ed to Irinilv College | 
Cambndfi nnd w is rectoi of Rugbv from 1828. i 
An amiahlc and accoaiplisheil man, a writer of 1 
grueful nnd muh.rtive verre he pul il shed ^f, ! 
/>r, /-icb t7i ' I' art etl et /'. at the j 

pr ncipal yveimswriuen h'''g hefurtj, Jre Dnm i 
of //6', If J 1// r 1,44 and a vf*h aic 1 

<’f s, -mens prcachevl in his ehUTcli a' Ktigbv I 


‘Godiea,* one of hi-- e,arhc‘t things, was jirustd 1, 
Croker anil Wonb oilh nnd idm red h 3 ‘ritd 
and lennvson Mail; of his later poe i<- ome 
of them included in Altars, Ifeittl s ana Gra es 
(1S54I — were ulmittedh tfilious He v tote ‘1 ivs‘ 
against the errors of [’open, and ninny Iiyiiins 
lohis iniimaie friend Dr Arnold, and to 'Inrai lav 
he dedicated some of his hc-t sonm t- An eduion 
of his poems appeared in 1S76, with a Alcmoir by 
Derwent Coleridge His son (icrald (1829-S5), 
for some time master of Shrev shiiry School, ' ^0 c 
also several collections of hymns nnd devotional 
poems. 

My Brolbcrfi Grave 
Beneath tin tinned s Intlowcl stone, 

Lxp isLil to every nisiit irtad 
To few save rustic inimnicrs I nowai 
My lirollicr, is^liy lowlv i>c\i 
1 cw word upon the rmic,h sumc graven, 
fhv name, thy birth ihv yt.ulli declare 
lliv innocence, ihy hopes of heaven, 

In simplest phrase recoidcd there 
No 'scuteheoiis sldiie, no hanners wavt, 

In mockcrv o cr mv hrolhcrs grave 

The i*laec is silent— rarely sound 
Is hoard iho c ancient walls ainunil , 

Xor imrtlifiil voice of fin mis that meet, 
Disctjursing m the piibhe sirttl 
Nor 1 mm of husmess dull and loud, 

Nor murmur of the pa smg crowd, 

Nor soldier s drum, nor irump I s swell 
I rom iieighhourmg foil or ciiadel — 

No sound of human toil or strife 

lo ill 111 ’s lone dwelling S]>e.aks of life , 

Nor hreal s the sdcncc Mill and deep, 

\\ here thou, Iicncath thy Imnal stone, 

An laid in lint nnstarded skc]> 

Ihc living eve hath never I novvn,’ 

The lonely sexton i fooistep falls 
In ihsmal cclioe on tin walls, 

\s, loirlj (nan„ thiough the aisle, 

He sweeps the niiholy on 1 rwav 
And cohwehv which mu 1 not defile 
i ho-e w mdovvs o i l 1 c Salih-th d ly 
And, jnssing through ihe c nlral n.ve. 

Treads hghlly on inv 1 r'l lie! grivc 

1 nt when Ihe swet tonol Saliha h cl irre, 

I’ounn,, Us nnisic cn the Inee r, 
rro-'latms the well kn ovn holv n re 

Of prava r, ci d llniiks, n 1 I'vi ded I rrrs ; 

M hen nislic crowds iicvoitllv mcrl 
Ami hp, an I In -i s lo t te fisi n 
\nd so u, cn; >, oi to i wi s v , 
tjf taiihly il' in ! , hi i I he-verv 
M I>at vt ce ut c Im _ t Icm- imie 
Is h an! n'lovc Uiv I-i s r ' 

Wfntfstn in pii-s li ra t ‘■’'ay, 

U- dc 1 e -Itvi kti'-'i n 1 c ) r 

W h-" Ini ill’ we 1 ‘ cl ep 

In li a tie ti t , > n t' a p» 

1 uU vscll 1 > 1 n l' s t- e-e ' f " 1 
\r 1 h - V r> I e c I il Pe- 1 

Til - t --v V ivn'v' r-, ' e, t' i! n nr, 

Mv I'-c ’ -T r .1 e d \ f a, i n 'sr ' , 
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Tint sire, ^\lio thy existence ga^e, 

No\i stands beside thy lowly grave 
My brother, these were happy days, 

When thou and I were children yet , 

How fondly memory still surveys 
Tliose scenes the heart can ne’er forget ' 

My soul was then, as tlime is now, 

Unstained by sin, unstung by pom , 

Peace smiled on each unclouded brow — 

Mine ne’er will be so calm again 
How blithely then we bailed the ray 
Which ushered in the Sabbath day ' 

How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the house of Gotl ' 

For souls, m Which no dark offence 
Hath sullied childhood’s innocence, 

Best meet the pure and hallow ed shnne. 

Which guiltier bosoms ow n divine 

And years have passed, and thou art now 
Forgotten m thy silent tomb , 

And cheerful is my mother s brow, 

My father’s eye has lost its gloom , 

And years have passed, and death has laid 
Another victim by thy side , 

With thee he roams, an infant shade , 

But not more pure than thou he died 
Blest are ye lioth 1 vour ashes rest 
Beside the spot ye loved the best , 

And that dear home which saw your birth 
O’erlooks you in your bed of earth 
But w ho can tell what blissful shore 
Your angel spint wanders o’er? 

\nd who can tell what raptures high 
Now bless your immortality ’ 

Alexander Djee (1798-1869), cntic, bom at 
Edinburgh, was educated at the High School there, 
graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, and took 
orders, but in 1825 settled in London as a man 
of letters With rare learning and sagacity he 
edited Pecle (1828-39), Webster (1830, new ed 
1857), Greene (1831), Shirley (1833), Middleton 
(1840), Beaumont and Fletcher (1843-46), Marlowe 
(1850 , new ed 1861), Shakespeare (1857 , new ed 
1864-67), &.a, besides WTitmg Recollections of the 
Table talk of Samuel Rogers (1856) 

llavy Martha Sherwood (1775-1851), 
daughter of Dr Butt, chaplain to George III, 
was bom at Stanford, Worcestershire, was care- 
fully trained at the Abbey School m Reading , and 
before she was twenty-three had got fifty' pounds 
for two stones (published 1798) In 1803 she 
mamed her cousin, Captain Henry Sherwood, 
and sailed for India, where they spent some 
twenty years, keenly interested m mission work 
and chanties And there she wrote Little Henry 
ami his Bearer^ like all her work strongly didactic 
and earnestly evangelical, which nevertheless had 
a success comparable to Uncle Tonis Cabin, passed 
through a hundred editions, and was translat^ into 
all manner of tongues, European and Asiatic Their 
last years husband and wife spent in England, study- 
ing Hebrew with a view to vvnting concordances 


and Bible dictionaries The Nun and The Lady 
of the Manor were amongst Mrs Sherwood’s longer 
tales — professedly religious and moral novels, but 
at times closely resembling scmions Better re 
membered is The Little Woodman j The Fairchild 
Family (Part 1 1818), desenbed on its title page 
as ‘The Child’s Manual, being a collection of 
stones calculated to show the importance and 
effects of a religious education,’ had a second part 
added m 1842, a third in 1847, and, spite of its 
somewhat formidable sub title, was frequently re 
printed down to the end of the century, and again 
m 1902 The Indian Pilgrim, repnnled m the 
twentieth century, like several of Mrs Sherwood's 
works (in all, including tracts, nearly a hundred in 
number), was a sort of Indian adaptation of the 
Pilgrim's Progress There is a Life of her by her 
daughter, Mrs Kelly (1854) 

Lonisa Stuart Costello (1799-1877), daugh 
ter of an Irish army captain bom in the barony 
of Costello, County Mayo, went vvitli her widowed 
mother to Pans in 1814, and there and subsequently 
in London defnyed the family expenses by her 
skilful work as a miniature-painter From time to 
time she published collections of poems, the first, 
in 1815, being The Maul of the Cyprus Isle, and 
otha Poems In 1835, with the help of her brother 
Dudley (1803-65), a journalist, she published Speci 
mens of the Early Poetry of France But it was 
her bnght desenpuons of travel m Auvergne, 
B&m and the Pyrenees, North Wales, Venice, 
and the Tyrol that made her really popular Her 
half dozen semi-historical novels on Cathenne de' 
Medici, Mary of Burgundy', and Anne of Brittany 
were much read in their day In 1852 she had 
a civil list pension bestowed on her 

Sir llciirv Taj lor (1800-86) was the son of 
a gentleman farmer of unusual culture at Bishop 
Middleham in Durham At fourteen he went to 
sea as midshipman, rejoiced to obtain his discharge 
after nine miserable months, and two years later 
obtained a clerkship in the Storekeeper General’s 
Department After four years’ service, including 
a few months in Barbadoes, he lost his post in 
consequence of some official rearrangements, and 
returned to his father’s house, Witton Hall, to 
spend two years of uninterrupted quiet and study 
He began to vvwite for the Quarterly, and in 1823 
settled m London, having been appointed through 
Sir Henry Holland’s influence to a clerkship m 
the Colonial Office. Here he laboured for forty - 
eight years under as many as twenty six Secrcta 
nes of State, retiring only in 1872 He declined 
in 1847 the post of permanent under-secretary in 
succession to Sir James Stephen, and m 1869 was 
made K C M G His semces to the republic of 
letters Oxford had in 1862 recognised by giving 
him a D C L His last days were spent at Bourne 
mouth, and there he ended a long and happy life. 

Tay lor w rote four tragedies m ‘the Shakespeanan 
manner ’ Isaac Comnenns (1827), Philip van 
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Arteveltle (1834— an immediate success), Ldtvin 
the (1842), and St Clement’s Eve (1862) , and 
one romantic comedy, The Virgin Widow, after- 
wards renamed A Staltan Summer In 1845 he 
published a small volume of l)Tical poetiy, and 
in 1847 The Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems 
His work m prose embraced The Statesman (1836), 
a collection of Baconim discourses on official life 
and the methods of managing men, for w Inch, as 
he himself said, ‘Pragmatic Precepts’ would have 
been a better title. Notes from Life (1847) — one 
of its cssaj s, ‘ The Life Poetic,’ mainly a eulogy of 
Southey , and Notes from Books (1849), half made 
up of tvo articles on Wordsworth Last came, 
in 1885, his interesting Autobioi;raphy, admirably 
WTitten, full of genial observ ation, and not marred 
by the pardonable egotism of age, experience, and 
uni\ ersal popularity 

Southey said Taylor was the only one of a 
generation younger than his own that he had taken 
into his heart of hearts He was a magnificent- 
looking man, a most perfect and kindly gentle- 
man, and every way a man of distinction, said 
Lord Coleridge, who, however, lamented that if 
Taylor ‘gave you a thought or a memory worth 
having, It was in a prodigious number of words, 
not poured out but dropped down deliberately one 
by one ’ This has some relevance also to a good 
deal of his literary' work Professor Palgrave, 
commenting on tlie plays, said ‘There is so 
much in them that one wonders all the time what 
one thing is wanting’ A companson witli Joanna 
Baillie’s plays was more than once suggested- Of 
the Statesman, dealing, as Taylor put it, with such 
topics as expenence rather than in\ entiv e medita- 
tion had suggested to him, Maginn profanely (and 
unfairly) said it was ‘the art of official humbug 
systematically digested and familiarh explained’ 
Taylor’s name is most closely associated with his 
Philip van At tevelde,d. pla\ in two parts, which 
he himself spoke of as a historical romance cast 
in a dramatic and rhythmical form The subject 
— the story of the two Van Artev eldes, father and 
son, ‘ citizens of revolted Ghent, each of vvhom 
swayed for a season almost the whole power of 
Flanders against their legitimate prince, and each 
of whom paid the penalty of ambition by an 
untimely and v lolent death ’ — was suggested by 
Southey The first extract deals with the death 
of one of the captains of Ghent 

The Death of Launoy' 

Second Dean Beside Nivelle the Earl and Launoy met, 
Six thousand voices shouted with the last [Blancs I ’ 

‘ Ghent, the good town ! Ghent and the Chaperons 
But from that force thnee told there came the cry 
or ‘ Flanders, with the Lion of the Bastard ' ’ 

So then the battle joined, and they of Ghent 
Gave back and opened after three hours’ fight , 

And Iiaiaily flying Iiad they gamed NivcIIe, 

When the earl’s vanguard came upon their rear 
Ere they could close the gate, and entered w ith them 
Then all were slain save Launoy and lus guard, 


Who, barricaded in the minsler tower. 

Made desperate resistance , w hereupon 
The earl waxed wrothful, and bade fire the church 
First Burgher Say’st thou ? Oh, sacnlege accursed I 
Was’t done? 

Second Dean ’Twas done — and presently was heard 
And after that the nishing of the flames 1 [a yell. 

Then Launoy from the steeple cried aloud 
‘ A ransom ' ’ and held up his coat to sight 
With florins filled, but they without but laughed 
And mocked him, saying, ‘ Come amongst us, John, 

And we will give thee welcome , make a leap — 

Come out at window, John ’ With that the flames 
Rose up and reached him, and he drew his sword. 

Cast his rich coat behind him in the fire, 
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And shouting, ‘ Ghent, ye slaves !’ leapt freely forth. 
When they below received him on their spears. 

And so died John of Launoy 

First Burgher A brave end 

’Tis certain we must now make peace by times , 

The city will be starved else. — Will be, said 1 ? 
Starvation is upon us 

Van drtevelde I never looked that he should hve so 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, [long 

lie seemed to hv e by miracle his food 
Was glory, which was poison to Ins mind 
And peni to his body He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 

Whose story is a fragment, know n to few 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live. 

And he’s a prodigy Compute the chances, 

\nd deem there s ne’er a one in dangerous times, 

Wlio wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more glonoiisly endow ed 
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llnve fnllen upon llie course , a thousand others 
lla\c had their fortunes foundered b) a chance. 

Whilst lighter barks pushed past them , to whom add 
A smaller tall), of the singular few, 

Who, gifted uitli predominating powers, 

Bear )ct a temperate will, and keep the peace. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men 
Fut/ur John Had Launov li\cd, he might hate passed 
Hut not b) conquests in the T ranc of Bruges [for great. 
The sphere — the scale of circumstance — is all 
Which makes the wonder of the man) Still 
An ardent soul was Launo)'’s, and his deeds 
Were such as dazzled many a riemish dame 
Tlicre ’ll some bnght eyes m Ghent be dimmed for him 
Van Artmelde They at ill lie dim, and then be bnght 
All IS 111 busy, stirnng, stonny motion , [again 

And many a cloud dnfts by, and none sojourns 
Lightly i» life laid dowm amongst us now. 

And lightly is death mourned a dusk star blinks 
jVs fleets the rack, but look again, and lo ' 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the reilluminatcd star. 

And all is out of sight that smirched the ray 
We lute no time to mourn 

1 athcr John fhe \t orse for us ' 

He that lad s time to mourn lacks time to mend 
Ltemity mourns that Tis an ill cure 
I'or life's worst ills, to hate no tune to feel them 
Where sorrow 's held intnisive and turned out, 
riicrc wisdom will not enter, nor true power. 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity 
^ et such the barrenness of busy life 1 
1 rom shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up. 

To reach the nake<rst pinnacle of all , 

Whilst Magnanimity, abiolted from toil, 

Repoacs self included at the base 

But this thou know 'st ^ Artevclde, Part I ) 

The Ijay of Elena 
A bark is launched on Como’s lake, 
zV maiden sits abaft , 

A little sail IS loosed to take 

The night avind’s breath, and waft 
The maiden and her bark away. 

Across the lal e and up the bay 
And ashat doth there that lady fair 
Upon the wavelet tossed? 

Before her shines the csemng star. 

Behind her in the woods afar 
The castle lights arc lost 

It was not for the forms — though fair. 

Though grand they w ere beyond compare — 

It was not only for the forms 
Of hills m sunshine or m storms. 

Or only unrestrained to look 
On wootl and lake, that she forsook 
By day or night 
Her home, and far 
Wandered by light 
Of sun or star 

It was to feel her fancy free. 

Tree in a atorld without an end, 

WHth cars to hear, and eyes to sec, 

And heart to apprehend 
It was to lease the earth behind, 

And rose with liberated mind. 


As fancy led, or choice or chance. 

Through wildcred regions of romance 

Be it as owed, svhen all is smd, 

She trod the path the many tread 
She losed too soon in life , her dawn 
Was bright w ith sunbeams, ss hence is draw n 
A sure prognostic tliat the day 
W ill not unclouded pass away 
Too young she loved, and he on sshom 
Her first lose lighted, in the bloom 
Of Imyhood ssas, and to was giaced 
With all that earliest runs to waste 
Intelligent, loquacious, mild, 

\ et gay and sjwrtise as a child. 

With feelings light and quick, iliat came 
And went like flickenngs of flame , 

A soft demeanour, and a mind 
Bnght and abundant in its kind, 

1 hat, jilay mg on the surface, made 
A rapid change of light and shade. 

Or, if a darker hour perforce 
At times o’ertook him in his course. 

Still, sparkling thick hke glow worms, showed 
Life was to him a summer’s road — 

Such was the youth to whom a love 

For grace and beauty far abo\e 

Their due deserts betrayed a heart 

Which might hate else jierformed a prouder part 

First Io\e the world is wont lo call 
The passion w Inch was now her all 
So be It called , but be it known 
The feeling winch possessed her now 
Was not el m degree alone , 

Lose early marked her for his own , 

Soon as the winds of beaten had blown 
Upon her, had the seed been sown 
In soil which needed not the plough , 

And passion with her growth had grown. 

And strengthened with her strength , and how 
Could lote be new, unless in name, 

Degree, and singleness of aim ? 

A tenderness had filled her mind 
Pervasite, tiewless, undefined. 

As keeps the subtle fluid oft 
In secret, gathering m the soft 
And sultry air, till felt at length, 

In all its desolating strength — 

So silent, so de\oid of dread. 

Her objectless affections spread , 

Not wholly unemployed, but squandered 
At large where’er her fancy wandered — 

Till one attraction, one desire 
Concentred all the scattered fire , 

It broke, it burst, it blazed amain. 

It flashed its light o’er hill and plain. 

O’er earth below and heasen above — 

And then it took the name of lose. 

(From ran Arlroddf, Part t ) 

A collecletl edilion of Tar lor s works appeared in five wlinnes m 
1878 The zt ntoho^raphy (a sols- 1885) contains a fine senes of pen 
portraits of such contemporanes ns aVordstrorth Southey Scott, 
Sydney Smith, Mill Sir James Stephen, Speddmc.Cnrlj Ic Tennyson, 
and Aubrey de Vere It ms supplemented hy Ins only less delight 
ful Cr>rrcj/wn?r/rcc(i8S8) a selection of two hundred and two letters 
edited by Professor Dow den, including also letters to Taylor from 
Mordsworth, Southey Stephen, Mrs Norton, Macaulay, Spedding 
Tenry son, Aubrey dcVerc,Gladstone, Dr John Browngtud Swmbunie 
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LcitcU Rltchlc (1800-65) came from Greenock 
to a Glasgow merchant’s office, and at eighteen 
l)cgan unting for the magazines B> 1820 he 
had fairly begun in London his literart life as a 
diligent compiler, editor, and author, u ruing books 
of trucl, editing a librarj of romance, preparing 
the text for books of pictures (such as Turner’s 
Liter riuviorum), and contnbutmg to innumer- 
able magazines In his later jears he edited 
C/taiiibeis's Journal and did other uork for its 
publishers Of his onginal novels the most im 
portant uere Schiuderhaivus^ The Robbt.r of the 
Rhine, The Magician, and Weary foot Common 

Edttard William Lane (1801-76), Arabic 
scholar, the son of a clergyman in Hereford, began 
life as an engrater, but delicate health took 
him to Egypt, and he became one of the most 
accomplished Orientalists of his time, who did 
probably more than an> contemporary' to interest 
Britain and Europe m the Arabic and Moslem 
E.ist Tlic result of lus first (1825-28) and second 
(1833-35) \isits to Egypt uas his Maniurs and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1836 , 5th ed 
1871 , repnnts in 1890, 1894, ), still a standard 

authority This was followed by the annotated 
translation of the Ihoitsand and One Nights 
(1S38-40), really the first accurate rendering, and 
by SeUcltons from the Koran (1843) Lane’s third 
\asit to Egypt (1843-49) uas dooted to labori- 
ous preparation for tlie great uork of his life, 
the Arabic Li rt con (5 tols 1S63-74), completed 
(1876-90) by hts grand-nephew. Professor Stanley 
Lane Poole, ulio also wrote lus Life (1877) 

Aliralmiu llajaaard (1802-84), of old 
Wiltshire house, uas articled to a country lawyer, 
but entered himself at the Inner Temple in 1824, 
and uas called to the Bar in 1832 He founded 
and edited the Eiiv dLagamne, and uas made a 
Q C in 1845 In 1833 he published lus prose 
translation of the first part of Faust, and soon 
became a busy contnbutor to the new sp ipcrs and 
magazines, especially the Quartet ly His tongue 
was sharp, his temper uas not improted by bis 
missing the professional success he aimed at, and 
lus later vears were devoted to literature and social 
relax itions FIc uas rather a marvellously vvell 
informed man and an admirable teller of anecdotes 
than a brilliant talker , but lus stories and good 
sayings, lus ivhist-play ing, and his genial and 
anistie interest in ‘the art of dining’ delighted 
society almost down to lus death Many of his 
best articles were repnnted m lus Diogtaphical 
and Lrttical Essays (1858-73) and Eminati States- 
iiun and Hrifcis (1S80) Other books, besides 
many legal ones, were on uhist, on Junius, and on 
Goethe, Lives of George Scluvn and Lord Chester- 
field , an edition of Mrs I’lozzi’s autobiography 
letters, and literary remains , an edition of T/u 
Dunes of a Lady of Quality , and his famous Art 
of Du tig His Selected J^ssays appeared in 1878, 
his Silect Cot respondence tn 1886 


George Paamc Ralusforrt .Tames (1801-60), 
the son of a well known London physician, was 
educated at Putney and in F nance, and by seven- 
teen liad written some Eastern tales which found 
favour with Washington Irving He soon there 
after began to unto romances, and became one of 
the most prolific and popular nov ebsts of the period , 
tn all he produced something like a hundred novels 
and other works, and manv of the romances, mostly 
of historical type and after the Style of Scott, have 
been frequently repnnted He was British consul 
at Ridimond, Virginia, from 1852 till 185O, and then 
at Venice until lus death ‘G P R James’s’ best 
stories were among the earliest — Richdieu (1829) 
and Henry MasUrton (1832) Among the others 
may be mentioned, Philip Augustus (1831), Mary 
of Burguuay (1833), Danilc\ (1833), The Man 
at- A tins (1840), Const de Uon (1841), Agin court 
(1844), The Smugt^lers (1845) A feu poems from 
his pen are of no importance He also undertook 
a good deal of histoncal work, and published a 
Lift of (he Black Prince (1836), Lives of Eminent 
Eougn StatesmiH (1838-40), Lif. and 1 uiils of 
Louis XJV (1838), and Dark Scenes of Histoiy 
William IV appointed him lustonogra])hcr royal, 
and he produced a History of the Unthd States 
Boundary Question (1839), a disquisition -on the 
Com Laws (1841), and several other works bear- 
ing on political questions Though his specifically 
literary talent uas not great and lus style was 
melodramatic and grandiloquent, he bad an indis 
putable faculty for ready and picturesque writing, 
and of so employing histoncal incidents as to m ike 
his rom inccs eminently attractive, cspcciallv to 
young people. He may be classed as a hvbnd — 
a productive hybrid — between Dumas and Mrs Ann 
RadcUffc Leigh Hunt untes kindly of him, and 
Sir Archibald Alison could ‘revert with pleasure 
to lus vaned compositions,’ which even yet m ly 
be safely recommended to the ‘ y oung person ’ 
But the ‘two horsemen’ who so frequently opened 
his novels will be remembered best, if not indeed 
solely, by Thackeray’s parodv, Barbaciire 

An Opentnsr 

On the morning of the 24th dny of Marcli 1520 a 
traveller was seen riding m the ■anall rugged cross road 
whicli, traversing the eastern part of Kent, formed the 
immcdiale commumcnlion bvlvvevn NYyc and Canter 
bury The ndcr was a man of about five or six 

and twenty, perhaps not so old , but ihc bard), exi>osed 
life avhicli bad dyed Ins flond chccl vvitb a tinge of deep 
brovvai bad given abo lo bis figure that look of set, 
mature strength wbicli is not usuallv cxmconiitant willi 
voiUli But strength with him had notlung of ungracc 
fulness, for the very vagour of lus limbs gava; them case of 
motion Yet thvrc was something more in his aspect and 
m hi 3 carnage than can rightlv he allnhutcd 10 the grace 
induced by habits of martial cxcrase, or lo the digmtv 
derived from consciousness of skill or valour there v-as 
that sort of innate nobility of look winch ue are often 
weakly inclined to combine in our minds with nohilitv of 
station, and that peculiar sort of grace vrbich is a gdt 
not an acquirement In those days, when, as old 
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Hohnshed assures us, it Mas not safe to ndc unarmed, 
even upon the most fretjuented road, a small bndlc path, 
such as that which the traveller pursued, was not likely 
to alTord much greater secunty However, he did not 
appear to have furnished himself with more than the 
complement of offensive arms usually worn liy ever) one 
above tlie rank of a simple yeoman— namely, the long 
straight double edged svvoril, which, thrust through a 
broad buff belt, hung perpendicularly down his thigh, 
with the hilt shaped in form of a cross, without aii) 
further guard for the hand , while m the girdle appeared 
a small dagger, which served also as a knife added to 
these was a dag or pistol, winch, though small, consider 
mg the dimensions of the arms then used, would have 
caused any horse pistol of the present day to blush at 
Us own insignificance. In point of defensive armour he 
earned none, except a steel cap, which hung at his 
saddlebow, while its place on his head was supplied 
by a Genoa bonnet of black velvet, round winch his 
nch chestnut hair curled in thick profusion Very 

different, however, were his mental sensations, if one 
might believe the knitted look of thought tliat sat upon 
his full broad brow , and the lines that early care seemed 
to have busily traced upon the cheek of )outh Deep 
meditation, at all events, was the companion of his way , 
for, confident m the surefootednesa of his steed, he took 
no care to hold Ins bridle m hand, but suffered himself to 
be borne forward almost unconsciously, fixing his gaze 
upon the line of light that hung above the edge of the 
hill before him, os if there he spied some object of deep 
interest , yet, at the same time, w ith that fixed mtensit) 
which told that, whilst the eje thus occupied itself, the 
mind vv as far ollienv ise employed ^ 

A M61de 

In an instant Sir Osborne’s vasor was dow n, his sjicar 
was in the rest, and his horse m full gallop ‘ Damic) ' 
Damley I ' shouted he, with a voice that made the welkin 
ring ‘Damley to the rescue I Traitor of Shoenvcll, 
turn to your death ' ’ 

‘Damley! Damley’’ shouted Longpolc, following 
his lord 

‘St George for Damley 1 Down with the traitors ' ’ 

The shout was not lost upon either Shocnvclt or the 
traveller The one instantly turned, with several of his 
men, to attack the knight , the other, seeing unexpected 
aid at hand, fell hack towards Damley, and with admir 
able skill and courage, defended himself with nothing 
but his sword against the lances of the marauders, who 
— their object being more to take him living than to 
kill him — lost the advantage winch they would have 
otherw ise had by his want of armour 

Like a vv ild beast, raging w ith hatred and fury , Shocn 
veil charged towards the knight, his lance quivenng in 
his hand with the angry force of his grasp On, on, bore 
Sir Osborne at full speed towards him, his bndlc m his 
left hand, Ins shield upon his breast, Ins lance firmly 
fixed in the rest, and levelled in such manner as to avoid 
its bre.akmg In a moment they met Shoenvelt’s spear 
strack Sir Osborne’s shield, and, aimed firmly and well, 
partially traversed the iron, but the knight, throvvang 
back bis left arm with vast force, snapped the head of 
the lance in twain In the meanwhile his own spear, 
charged at the marauder’s throat with unerring exactness, 
passed clean through the gorget piece and the upper nm 
of the corslet, and came bloody out at the back You 


might have heard the iron plates and lioncs cmnch as the 
Innct rent its way through Down went SliotnitU, horse 
and man home over by the force of the knight’s course, 
' Damley, Damley ' ’ shouted Sir OJiome, casting from 
Inm the spear which he could not disengage from the 
mamuder’s neck, and drawing liis sword ‘Damley, 
Damley 1 to the rescue! Isow, Wilslen, now’’ And 
turning, he galloped up to where the traveller, with 
Longpolc and Trcdcnck by Ins side, finnly maintained 
lus ground against the adv enturers y 

Douclns Jerroirt (in full, Douglas William 
Jcrrold , 1803-57) was a Londoner born, youngest 
son of an actor who was from 1807 lessee of the 
theatre at Shcemess Even as a child he began 
to manifest a voracious appetite for books, in 
1809 he was at school in Shcemess , m 1813 he 
went on board the Namut guardship as a mid 
shipman, not a little proud of his uniform -At the 
close of the war his ship was paid off, and in 
1816, settled with the rest of the family in London, 
the eager book loung boy started life anew as a 
pnntcr’s apprentice. He was diligent m business, 
but seized evert moment of hts leisure time for self 
instruction In 1819, a compositor on the 5 'a/m'iy' 
Monitor, he had been to sec Dcr F riischulz, and, 
having wnllen a criticism on it, dropped it into his 
employer’s letter-box Next morning he had lus 
ow n copy handed to htm to set up, w ilh an editorial 
note to the anonymous correspondent requesting 
further contributions. Jcrrold was not yet fairly 
launched on literature His capacilv for study 
was enormous, and his perseverance indefatigable, 
night and morning he worked at Latin, French, 
and Italian, besides getting through a vast amount 
of English reading , and erelong he was dramatic 
critic, as well as compositor, on the Monitor 
Before his mamage in 1824 he had made a start 
as a dramatist , four of his pieces had been pro- 
duced, the first of which, More rn^/itiiieii titan 
Hurt (wntten when its author was about fifteen), 
came out in 1821 In 1S25 he was engaged at a 
weekly salary to write dramas, farces, and other 
‘entertainments’ for the Coburg Theatre. Four 
years later he wtis engaged at five pounds a week 
m a like capacity at the Surrey' Theatre, where 
in 1829 Blackened Susan was acted for the first 
time. From this date up to 1854, when The 
Heat t of Gold came out at the Princess’s Theatre, 
a long senes of plays (including Bubbles of ihe 
Day, 1841, and Retired front Business, 1S51) was 
produced, every one of them characterised by 
Jcrrold's spnghtly style and sparkling dialogue. 
His contnbulions to penodical literature began 
soon after he commenced life m, London, with 
occasional verses and sketches m the vanous 
magazines of the day , as his position became 
more assured he contributed to the Monthly, the 
New Moiiihly, the Athenauin, Blackwood, and 
other penodicals To Punch he was a constant 
and important contnbutor from its second number 
in 1841 up to the time of his death Between 1S43 
and 1848 he edited one after another tw 0 magazines 
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and a weekly paper of his o\\ n, and in these and 
in Punch much of his best work appeared In 
politics a Liberal, m 1852 he accepted tile editor- 
ship of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper ^ ‘he found it 
in the street, and annexed it to literature,’ For 
his peculiar kind of wit, for his ‘ flashing insight,’ 
Jerrold stands alone The conversations in his 
novels are perhaps too witty, too much like dra- 
matic dialogue The incidents and cliaracters m 
his plajs are well managed and arranged for 
dramatic effect, but lack breadth and simplicity 
In social contcrsation Jerrold uas bnlhant and 
unique, and from keen sarcasm could pass lightly to 
touching patlios As a journalist he was a zealous 
advocate of icform, a passionate hater of cant, 
given to speaking at times unadvisedly with his 
pen as with his lips, and nowise infallible, but an 
honest nun and a generous friend His humour 
was spontaneous and overflowing, if some of his 
fun was farther fetched , he was a genial wit 
rather than an intentional satirist, though it must 
be admitted that some of his brightest sajings 
seem acrid and rude, if not cruel But, as has 
been justly said, ‘there arc men who can and 
do say the sharpest things without wounding The 
look, the manner, the twinkle m the c>e, the knowai 
character of the man — these turn bitterness to 
meiry banter in the very utterance’ A collected 
edition of Jcrrold’s works, in eight volumes, was 
published during Ins lifetime , it contains his 
principal writings, St Giles and St Jaims, A Man 
made of Money, The Stoiy of a Feather, Cakes 
and Ale, Punch's Letters to Ins Son, Punch's 
Complete iMtei-wntei , Chrontcles -of Clovct nook, 
and the inimitably funny and enormously popular 
^[1s Candid s Curtain Lectures, and fewer than 
half of Jcrrold’s dramatic works It is said that 
" he tired of making professional fun confessedly 
he would greatly have preferred to see one of 
his more considerable stones, or of his most 
successful plays, accounted Ins masterpiece rather 
than Mrs Caudle 

Fancy Pair for Painting St Paul s 

Sir Phemx Clcarcakc I come with a petition to }OU 
— a jxitition not parliamentary hut charitable. Wc 
propose, my lord, a fancy fair in Guildhall , its object 
so benevolent, and more than that, so respectable 

Lord Skindeef. Benevolence and respcctabiht) 1 Of 
course, I’m vvatli yon Well, the precise object? 

Sir P It is to remove a stain — a very great stain 
— from the city, to give an air of maiden beauty to 
a most venerable institution , to exercise a renovating 
taste at a most inconsiderable outlaj , to call up, 
ns It were, the Enovv7 beautv of Greece m the coal 
smoke atmosphere of London, in a word, mj lord — 
but as jet ’tis a profound secret— it is to paint St 
Paul’s' To give it a virgin outside — to make it so 
trulj respectable. 

Lord Skin A gigantic cITort I 

Sir P The fancy fair wall lx: on a most comprehensive 
and philanthropic scale Ever} alderman takes a stall , 
and to give jou an idea of the enthusiasm of the aty — 


l)Ut this also IS a secret — the Lady Mayoress lias been 
up three nights making pincushions 

Lord Skill But jou don't vvatnt me to take a stall — 
to sell pincushions? 

Sir P Certainly not, mj lord And jet jour phil 
anthropic speeches in the House, my lord, convince 
me that, to obtain a certain good, jou would sell 
anything 

Lord Skill kVell, well, command me m any vvaj', 
benevolence is my foible 

(From Buhklet 0/ the Day—s. drama.) 

Brilliant Speculative Companies 
Captam Smoke We arc about to start a company to 
take on lease Mount Vesuvius for the manufacture of 
lucifer matches 
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Sir P A stupendous speculation 1 I should say that, 
when Its countless advantages arc duly numbered, it will 
be found n certain wheel of fortune to the enlightened 
capitalisL 

Smoke Now, sir, if jou would but lake the chair at 
the first meeting — [Aside to Chatham We sliall make 
it all right about the shares) — if vou would but speak 
for two or three hours on the social improvement con 
ferred by the luafer match, vv ith the monopoly of 
sulphur secured to the companj — a monojjoly which 
will suffer no man, woman, or cliild to strike a light 
without our permission 

Chatham Trulj, sir, in such a cause, to such an 
auditory — I fear nij eloquence. 

Smoke Sir, if jou would speak well nnjav here, there’s 
nothing like first gnnding jour eloquence on a mixed 
meeting Depend on’t, if jou can onlj manage a 
htlie humbug with a mob, it gives jou great confidence 
for another place 

Lord Skill Smoke, never say humbug , it ’s coarse. 

Sir P And not respectable. 
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J'lijilni Umi, Mr l*c^n^ I iruM joj crc wsvr, 

It) titr) jcrttc, once niul for tier, rHirc'l from Im mr 
Omni \o, m HLr\ I'liO K’ Life )i .c 15 

duties c\<r none r, Ij-Kcr, litm 1 imrEydi rc.nti 
r.f (ih' (1) 'mtti )j) , m 1 le 1>> ijOionncr, inammir* I ly 
weal imsi Kt tni^ fro n ihc aeiiulic r/ Ij''-, •’e laic 
)it onr <)''ilv ta 1.— 'll" mit clnn"!. 1/ tmp'" Is 

and ffaitlc iloinf ^ When, fo]!oi me ti o iv ajrcrn’j 

jn-i til, re Tel Kut^'h ih- of jon i5i«*ii 

sprr, llicn, nn-1 then onh, iiU) it m ti 0 '' l' re irH 
fioin tlainc 0 JQCX I ilit/ {/r rl fit'i 

families We ’sc aircail) advcrliscil for \sct nur et and 

maids of nil nork Winter in I/jndon. 

Sir P A magnificent iiroject ' And then llic fittinp jjic streets «rre tmjH\ I'l 1 !" i co’d ii_. dnatn 2 I 

up s ill be so respectable A delightful billiard tabh in j,j ] , 1 ,^ o'" a toe,f ic ‘hr r hmn e-l tl' 

the ward room, uith, for the liumbler thic>c , skittles noitli east bWe' i-eenicl to 1 / "1 in tnuu p' "Vi t! ' 
on the oilnp decl Suin{ i end arclien for the ladies, untro 'den ‘rou Winterise a' t ic 1 art o'" •!’ tl ir, s, 

trap ball and cricket for the children, vihil t the marine pj^ uteiche-l dt mb 1 ilh ca'e* e tt r, f '"cr"-', in 

sporuman wall find the slocl of gulK mibtiiUcd Wtip d re pi ation, the tvraanv of n e^ion Ilt-rt-n 

pert s qnadrillc Mnd is engaged, and nat d in the 1 r a t o'' nan' , an 1 dc h in 

Smoke tor the conscnicncc of losers, the ship will 1 ,],^t dc,pntin, h nr, Ij it g it- )tni rs, hv^ee-l in lk‘ 
carry a parson ]„inj x r-teli a s reel de'is'icr It sr is a tfae 

Chn! And the object ? jioi r, L^rirs! fro n lie co -more ik " a. 

Smote ricasurc and education At cscry rew of cai h, tal e s.r’n' a c in M nh turn lui, ar 1 r 
country we shall drop anchor for at least a mc-.I , that I l,u„ 1)1 s c' I'c^ 1 iiUri, 'yJi'-\c l! y 'J^c the 

the children may go to school -nd learn the langnags ' and U c otfal c'’ he v< i 1 

The tnp must answer l\ ill oeeiips only ilia yiars, , It e ee a litni wh-ii th. c-'>, ro-i'a 'at h tea-, ta-C^’cl 
and we’se forgotten nothing to male it delightful— 1 ,.,, 1 , greet y*iie. ./ , urn a s ffenn*. j ires fi ra It. 
nolliin^ from hot rolls to coil jackets I agnmbr - ar 1. i hiN' U .1 mg ''■•a ainio'_T-Cfl 

I^ro-t'ii And now, sir, the third renlurc’ } ,j „ „,(], j, „ , 1 ^ j,rr*a mis-rs circlral ro-- 1 1 in, I' 

Smole Hial, sir is a company to bus the Serpentine ' j.j -j) linn U tm, , -li things , r-lcM Tl c s aitir. 

Riser fora Grand Junction Temperance Umeters 1 jp,„ . ge whe efi e be 1 . rot of tne mn! it i 'e ef 

Bn-nn W hat ' so many is alcrs gras cs ? j s.rctchcdne-s. , deiaa 1 b to 1 nai fm a c p.cu' tr 

Smoke Yes, sir, with floating tombstones Here s , ccllencc he t. p omu'eM -Uve the t’ otisacl taia nJ 
the pro pedus loot here surmounteil liy a hy icinth ) i-aremg aealari in hi serr Icadein" J for n 
—the scry emblem of tciniieranco-a liyacm'li flowering j hi. j-nsiltyc ./ cstmp'i m fr< 1 auoe tlal sr le". 
in the hmptd floo-J .Now, if sou done fcl equal to { n^nhooil :n inn, bowin^ him <! .wn aid to the bm'e. 
the lucifcrs-I 1 now Ins lordshii.’s goodne .-he ’ll gust 1 (ju^stlore th 5 n an psc. n m. .* of s- n - 

yon up the cemetery (/frinh /a CheiHiitm \ family [ acn ih-’iikfulrcs of soul llis aims rr^ no cod, 
sank as a bonus to the chairman ) , rin-i "s, be leserent saaiiiccs to 1 u su-'dirg , 

Sir P W'liat a beautiful subject for a speech ' ' pmilier 
^Y3tcr hhc-s and aquatic plants gemming ilic tran lueent It s as a time sshen sclfislmcai ] rg f df in i s can 

costal, shells of rainbow bnglilne-s , a constant supply .^amitb, ssitli n» oilier thougbls tli n ol it. plc-son! 

o gold and sd\cr fibh, Mith the right of nn^hiig s xured pos^cssirm 'll! m-dc ]>l^'isintcr sxvct. ^Vy 1) the 

to shareholders, crlc^nt of the user being neccs 1 ijon around silicn tiiC mc'e ssorl 'lin„ rejoice s the in' e 

n be. warm chamlier, lice lUsc 1 is so b er co'd wi’I a. , 
sshen lie ea s and dnnJ s with sshcticd appetite, because 
he hears of destilnlmn p'ossling like a ssaj’f a'caad Hs 
ss ell barred louse sshen m fine Ic I— are his cs-cry 
comfort about him ssatb the pndc of a coiiqceu'' A 
lime when such a man sees in the rauen o'” 1 is fellow 
beings no lung vate hi< ossn sactory of foiturc — his 
ossn succcsna in a suffenng ssorld. To sucli a man 
the poor arc but the latlcrcii ilascs that grace hj 
tnumjih 

It was a time, too, svhen human nature ohen 'hows 
Its true divinity, and, svilh mnerv like a garment cling 
ing to It, forgets its WTctchedncss in ssanD,.thy' 
suffering A lime when, m the cellars and garrt'. o'” 
the poor, arc acted scenes sshich make the noHet 
heroism of life , which prose the immor*’l texina of 
the human heart not ssholly seared by the branding 
iron of the lortnnng hours. A time ashen in asnnt, m 
anguish, in throes of mortal agoas, some seed is sown 
that bears a flower m heaven. 

(From Si Gi'et anti St yorrtcSi Chap, 1 ) 


.aniy iiinucu, win renaer iving Uicrc so select, so scry 
respectable 

(f rom DuUiet e/ tJit D'ly ) 

Timo's Changes. 

rioreititne, 0 Sir, the magic of fise long years' We 
paint rime with glass and scylhe- should he not carry 
harlequin’s own s and? for, oh, indeed Time’s changes' 

Clarence Arc they, m truth, so sery great? 

P/or Grc.atcr than harlequin’s , but then Time works 
thcan s ith so grasc a face that esen the hearts he niters 
doubt the change, though often turned from sciy flesh 
to stone. 

Clar Time has hts bounteous changes loo, and 
sometime, to the sweetest bud ssill gisc an nmmagmed 

beauty m the flower . 

(From Time Ireris II e/nfett ) 

Retirement. 

Tackle Kilty, sec sshat you’ll get by ssaiiling 1 I’ll 
grow you such a garland for your wedding 

A'///) -k garland, indeed I A daisy to day is worth 
a rose hush to morrow 


Sno/e Pardon me, mv lord it 'lai coar u But the 
fact IS, humbug has rc'civcal such hi„h jialroiiage tint 
now It ’s quite classic. 

Chat But why nut cmharl his lordship in the Iiicifer 
question ? 

Smoke I cant I have hi. lordshq) in three com 
panics already Three Ilrsl, iht, re ’s - company— lialf 
a million capital— for cxliacting cuct from asafii lida 
TIic second IS a company for a tnp all round the v-urhl 
W'c propose to lure a tlircc dee! cr of the J.oriK of the 
Admiralty, and fit her uji v ilh every accomiiurlatmn for 
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Ljtton now sought to re enter Parlnmcnt, m 1847 
contesting Lincoln unsuccessfully, and in 1852 he 
was returned as Conservative member for Hert- 
fordshire. Deafness hindered him from shining 
as a debater, but he made himself a successful 
orator In the Derby Government (1858-59) he 
was Colonial Secrctarj, and signalised his brief 
tenure of office b> calling into existence the two 
vast colonics of British Columbia and Queens- 
land In 1866 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Lytton He died at Torquay on 18th 
January 1873, •'nd was buried m Westminster 
Abbey His son, the first Earl Ljtton, was also 
distinguished m literature and statesmanship 
Lord Lytton’s works in all exceed sixtj, and fill 
more than a hundred and ten volumes To those 
already mentioned may be added The Dtsmuned 
(1829), Dcveretiv (1829), Godolphin (1833), Ernest 
Mallravers Alict Leila and Calderon 

(1838), Night and Morning (1841), Poems and 
Ballads^ chiejly from Schiller (1844), Lncrdia 
(1846), Caxtoniann (1863), The Coming Race 
(anonymously, 1870), Kcnelnt Chillingly (1873), 
The Parisians (1874), and Pausanias the Spartan 
(unfinished , 1876) 

Lytton’s novels give examples of the art of 
fiction m Its most widely differing divisions, and, 
taken together, display a stirpnsing range of 
powers His knowledge was wade, though not 
accurate or profound , he had wit but not much 
humoui, a luxuriant fancj rather than a high 
imagination, a hvelj interest m all aspects 
of life, a skill of florid description and fluent 
narrative His evident faults arc a lack of 
sincent), artificialiU, over ambition m straining 
after effect The abiding impression is one 
rather of bnlhant talent and cleverness than of 
genius Lytton's popularity was alvvajs rather 
with the public than wath the cntics, and it must 
be admitted that he docs not now hold the place 
in htcrirj historj’ he at one time seemed likely 
to secure 

Of his plajs It must suffice to saj that The 
Lady of Lyons (1838), RiJichcii (1838), and Money 
(1840), all three of which owed something to hints 
from Macrcadj, still hold the stage as firml} as 
the masterpieces of Goldsmith and Shendan , of 
his poems, that AT«g yfr/////r (1848), and even St 
Stephen's (i860) and Tfu Lost Tahs of Mihtus 
(i?66), will all be forgotten when The Ne-o Tiinon 
(1846) is'still kept in remembrance by the s.[vagc 
answer it provoled in Punch from Tennyson 
Ljtton's comment on Tcnnjson was sufficicnllj 
pointed and uncomphmentarj to prov oke reprisals 
‘Ihc Jingling mclodj of purloined conceits Oiit- 
habj mg Wordsworth and out glittering Keats,’ 
sneered Ljtton, and one cannot wonder that 
fennj son replied 

W c know him, out of ‘'Inkcspcare's art 
\mt thovc fine caries which he <-pil l — 

Tlic Old Timon with his iiohlc heart, 

Tint strongl) loMliing, greatlj hrohe 


So died the Old , here comes tlic New 
Regard him — a familnar face , 

I thought WL knew him 3\hat' it'sjou. 

The padded man that wears the slajs , 

3Vho killed the girls and thrilled the lioj-s 
With dandj pathos when jou v rote 
O Lion, JOU that made a noise. 

And shook a mane en popittotes 

What profits now to understand 
The nients of n spollcss shirt — 

A dapper Iwol — a little hand — 

If half the hlllc soul is dirt ? 

A Timon jou ! Nay, nav, for sliamc , 

If looks too arrogant a jest — 

Tliat fierce old man — to take his name, 

3 ou bandbox ! Off, and let him rest 

It vvas not Tcnnjson, however, that sent the lines 
to Punchy but John Forster , nor did their author 
ever republish them — tlicj were too bitter, he 
said 

Death of Gaxvtrey tho Coiner 
At both doors now were hcarti tlic sound of volcca 
‘Open, m the king’s name, or cxjicct no mercy ! ’ * llist ' ’ 
said Gawtrej * One waj jet — the window — the ropt 
Morton opened the casement — Gawtrej uncoiled the 
rope The daw n vvas breaking , it w as light in the 
streets, but all seemcil quiet without Hie doors reeled 
and shook lieiiLath the prc-ssurc of the pursuers Gaw 
trej flung the rope across tho street lo the opposite 
parapet, after two or three efforts, the grappling hook 
caught firm hold — the perilous path vias made 

‘Go first,’ said Morton, ‘I will not leave jou now , 
JOU will be longer getting across than 1 shall I will 
keep guard till voii nre over ’ 

‘Hark’ hark' — arc jou mad? You keep guard I 
Wliat 15 vour strength to mine? Twentj men shall not 
move that door while iny weight i-S against it Quick, 
or JOU destroy us both ' licsides, jou will hold the rope 
for me , It maj not be strong enough for mj bulk of 
Itself Staj ' — staj one moment If jou escape and I 
fall — Tannj — mj father, he will take care of her — vou 
remember — thanks' Forgive me all' Go, that’s 
nghi ' ’ 

With a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on that 
dreadful bridge , it swung and crackled at his weight 
Shifting his grasp rajiidlj — holding his breath — w ith set 
teeth — with closeil ejes — he movetl on — he gamed the 
parapet — he stood safe on the opjmsiiL side And, now 
straining his ejes across, he saw ihrough the ojicn case 
ment into the chamlier he had just quitted Gawtrej 
was still standing against the door to the pnncipal stair 
ease, for that of the two was the weaker and the more 
assailed I’rescntiv the explosion of a firearm vvas 
hcarti, ihev had shot ihrough the panel Gawtrej 
seemed wounded, for he staggered forwani and uttcrcil 
a fierce erv , a moment more, and he gamed the window 
— he scizetl the rope — he hung over the trsniendojs 
depth' Morion knelt hj the panjHI, holding the 
grappling hook m ns place with convulsive grasp and 
fixing his ejes blootlsho’ with f<.'r and suipense, on the 
huge bulk that clung for life to that slender cord ' 

■/.e- ’ll) ' le-ith) cneil a voice from the ojipi site 
side Morion rai ml bis gain from Gawtrej the ca.se 
ment vvas darkened bj tlic forms of the punaers— thtj 
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had burst into tlifc room — an ofTicer sprang upon the 
panpet, and Gawlrt), nou aware of his danger, opened 
his ejes, and, as he moved on, glared upon the foe 
llie policeman dclibcraitl> raised his pistol— Gawtrej 
arrested himself — from a wound m his side the blood 
tnckled slowly and darkb down, drop by drop, upon the 
stones below even the officers of the law shuddered as 
thej c)ed him, his hair bristling, Ins cheel white, his 
bps drawn convuhnelj from his teeth, and his c}cs 
glanng from Ixmcath the frown of agon) and menace in 
which jet spoke the indomitable power and fierceness 
of the man Ills look, so fixed, so intense, so stern, 
aw cd the policeman , Ins hand trembled as he fired, and 
the ball struck the parapet an inch below the spot where 
Morion knelt An indistinct, wild, gurgling sound — 
half laugh, half yell — of scorn and glee, broke from 
Gawtrej’s lips He swung himself on— near — near — 
nearer — a jard from the parapet 

‘ You are saved I ’ cned Morton , when at that moment 
a volley burst from the fatal casement — the smoke 
rolled over both the fugitives— a groan, or rather howl 
of rage and despair and agon) appalled even the 
hardiest on whose car it came. Morton sprang to his 
feet and looketl below lie saw on the ruggetl stones, 
far down, a dark, formless, motionless mas-, the strong 
man of p,assion and lev it)— -the giant who had pla)cd ^ 
with life and soul, os an infant w ith the baubles that it | 
prizes and breaks— was what the Ca;s,ar and the leper 
alike are when all da) is without Gods breath— what 
glor), genius, iiower, and beaut) would lie for ever and 
for ever if tlierc were no Go<l ' 

(From \ an t MeruiH § ) 

From ■ The Last Days of Pompeii ' 

At that instant the slaves appeared, lieanng a tnt) 
covered vnth the first preparative iniiia of the feast 
Amidst delicious figs, fresh herbs strewed with snow, 
anchovies, and eggs, were ranged small cups of diluted 
wine sparingly mixed wath Iionc) As these were 
placed on the table, )Oung slav'cs bore round to each 
of the five guests (for there were no more) the silver 
basin of perfumed water and napkins cdgcil with a 
purple fringe. But the icdile ostcntatiouslv drew forth 
his own napkin, which was not, indeed, of so fine a linen, 
but m which the fringe was twice as broad, and wiped 
his hands with the parade of a man who felt he was 
calling for admiration 

‘ A splendid mappa that of )a)urs,’ said Clodius, ‘ why, 
the fringe is as broad as a girdle ' ’ 

‘ A tnfle, my Clodms , a tnfle I The) tell me this 
slnpc is the latest fashion at Rome , but Glaucns attends 
to these things more than I ’ 

‘ Be propitious, O Bacchus ' ’ said Glaucns, inclramg 
reverentially to a beautiful image of the god placed in 
Bie centre of the table, at the comers of which stood the 
Lares and the salt holders. The guests followed the 
prayer, and then, spnnklmg the wine on the table, the) 
performed the wonted libation 
This over, the convivialists reclined themselves on the 
couches, and the business of the hour commenced 

‘ May this cup lie my last 1 ’ said the )oung Sallust, ns 
the table, cleared of Us first stimulants, was now loaded 
with the substantial pvt of the entertainment, and the 
numstenng slave poured forth to him a brimming c)'athus 
— ‘ May this cup be ray last, but it is the best wine I 
have drunk at Pompeii I ’ 


‘ Bring hitlu.r the amphora,’ said Glancns, ‘and rcan 
Its date and its chancter ' 

The slave hastened to infomi the parlv that the scroll 
fastened to the corl betokened its birth from Chios, and 
Its age a n)K fiftv )cars 

‘How dchciousl) the snow has cooled it said Pansx 
*It IS jiist enough ’ 

‘It IS like the expeiiencc of a man who has cooled 
lus pleasures sulTicicntl) to give them a double zest,’ 
exclaimed Sallust 

‘ It IS III c a woman's “ Xo, ’’added Glancus ‘it cools 
but to inflame the more ’ 

‘Mhcn IS oiir next vvalil licasl fight?’ 6<aid Cloihus to 
Pansa 

‘ It stands fixed for the ninth ide of August,’ ansvvcrcil 
Pansa ‘on the da) after the Vulcanalia, — we have a 
most lovcl) )oung lion for the occ.asion ’ 

‘ Whom shall wc get for him to cat?’ asked Clodms. 
‘ Alls ' there is a great scarcit) of criminals. You roust 
positivcl) find some innocent or other to condemn to the 
lion, Pansa ! ' 

‘Indeed I liavc thought vcij scnouslv about it of late,' 
replied the axlilc gravel) ‘It was a most infamous 
law that which forlndc iis to send our own slaves to 
the wild lieasts Xot to let us do what vve like vnth 
our own, that ’s what I call an infringement on properly 
Itself ’ 

‘ Vot so in the good old da)-s of the Republic,’ sighed 
Sallust 

‘And then this prctcndetl mere) to the slaves is such 
a dis.appointnicnt to the poor people How the) do love 
to see a gootl tough battle between a man and a lion, 
and all this innocent pleasure llicvma) lose (if the gods 
don’t send us a good criminal soon) from this cursed 
law ' ' 

‘What can be worse pohq,’ said Clodms seoten 
tiousl), ‘than to interfere with the man!) amusemeots 
of the people ? ’ 

‘ Well, thanl Jupiter and the Fates ’ wc have no Nero 
at present,’ said Sallust 

‘ He w as indeed a tv rant , he shut up our amphitheatre 
for ten ) cars ’ 

‘I wonder it did not create a rebellion,’ said Sallust, 

‘Itvcrj ncarl) did,’ relumed Pansa, with Ins mouth 
full of wild boar 

Here the coiiscrsation was interrupted for a moment 
b) a flounsh of flutes, and two slaves entered with a 
single dish 

‘ zVh! what dclicac) hast thou in store for us now, 
m) Glaucus ? ’ cned the )’Oimg Sallust, vnth sparkling 

C)CS. 

S.a]lusl was onl) twent) four, but he had no pleasure 
in life like eating — perhaps he had exhausted all the 
otlicra , )cl had he some talent, and an excellent heart — 
as far as it vi ent 

‘I know Its face, b) Pollux 1’ cned Pansa ‘It is an 
Ambracian Kid Ho ! ’ (snapping his fingers, an usual 
Mgnal to the slaves,) ‘vve must prepare a new libation m 
honour to the new comer ’ 

‘I had hoped,’ said Glaucns in a mclanchol) lone, 'to 
have procured )ousome 0 )sters from Britain, but the 
winds that were so cruel to Cas.v have forbid us the 
0 )’slers ’ 

‘Are thev in truth so delicious?’ asked Lepidns, 
loosening to a )'Bt more luxnnous case his ungirdled 
tunic. 
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•Why, in troth, I suspect it is the distance that giies 
the flavonr, they want the nchness of the Brondnsium 
■oyster But at Rome no supper is complete inthoul 
them ’ 

‘ The poor Batons ' There is some good in them after 
all,’ said Sallust ‘ They produce an ojster ' ’ 

‘ 1 UTsh they u ould produce us a gladiator,’ said the 
icdile, whose proiident mind was musing o\er the wants 
of the amphitheatre. 

Prom 'The Caxtons' 

‘Su — sir, it IS a hoy '’ 

‘A boy,’ said mj father, loohmg up from his book, 
and evidently much puzzled , ‘ what is a Ixiy ’ ’ 

Ron my father did not mean by that interrogatory to 
challenge philosophical inquiry, nor to demand of the 
honest but unenlightened woman who had just rushed 
mlo his study a solution of tiiat mistery, physiological 
and psychological, which has puzzled so many cunous 
sages, and lies still invohed m the question, ‘ ^^’^lat is 
a man?’ For, as we need not look further than Dr 
Johnson’s Dictionary to know that a boy is ‘a male 
child ’ — 1 e. the male young of man — so he who would 
go to the depth of things, and know scientifically what 
IS a boy, must be able to ascertain ' wliat is a man ’ But, 
for aught I 1 now, my father may have been satisfied 
with Buffon on that score, or he may ha\e sided with 
Monboddo He may have agreed with Bishop Berkeley — 
he may have contented himself witli Professor Combe — 
he may have regarded the genus spiritually, like Zeno, or 
materially, like Epicurus Grant that boy is the male 
vouug of man, and he would base had plenty of defim 
tions to choose from. He might huave said, ‘ Man is a 
stomadi — ergo, boy a male young stomach Man is 
a brain — boy a male young brain Man is a bundle of 
habits— boy a malt young bundle of habits, Man is a 
machme — ^boy a male y oung machine Man is a tailless 
monkey — boy a male young tailless monkey Man is a 
combination of gases — boy a male young combination of 
Sasea, 'Man is an appearance — boy a male young appear 
ance,’ dc., dc., and et cetera, ad tnfinilum ' And if none 
of these definitions had entirely satisfied my father, I am 
perfectly persuaded that he would ne\cr have come to 
Mrs Pnmmms for a new one 
But it so happened that my father wws at that moment 
engaged in the important consideration whether the/Z/aaf 
was written by one Homer, or was rather a collection 
of sundry ballads, done into Greet by divers hands, and 
finally selected, compiled, and reduced into a whole 
by a Committee of Taste, under tint elegant old tyrant 
Pisistratus, and the sudden affirmation, ‘It is a boy,’ did 
not seem to him pertinent to the thread of the discussion 
Therefore he asked, ‘What is ahoy?’ vaguely, and, as it 
Were, taken by surprise 

‘Lord, sirl ’ said Mr^ Pnnimins, ‘what is a boy? 
^ffiy, the baby ! ’ 

‘The liaby 1’ repeated my father, rising ‘What ' you 
don’t mean to say thnt hfrs Caxton is — eh?’ 

‘ k es, I do,’ said Mrs Pnmmms, dropping a curtsey , 
‘and as fint a little rogue as c\er I set eyes upon ’ 

‘Poor dear woman !’ said my father with great com 
passion ‘ So soon, too — so rapidly ,’ he resumed m a 
tone of musing surpnse. ‘ Why , it is but the other day 
we were mamed ? ’ 

'Bless my heartj sir said Mrs Pnmmms, much scan 
dalised, ‘ it is ten months and more ’ 


‘ Ten months ! ’ said my father, with a sigh ‘ Ten 
months ' and I have not finished fifty pages of my refu 
tation of Wolf’s monstrous theory ' In ten months a 
child ' and. I’ll be liound, complete — liands, feet, eyes, 
ears, and nose ' — and not like this poor Infant of Mind 
(and m\ father pathetically placed his hand on the treatise), 
of which nothjng is formed and shaped — not eicn the 
first joint of the httle finger' MTiy, my wife is a pre 
aous woman ! Well, keep her quiet. Heaven preserve 
her, and send me strength — to support this blessing ' ’ 

‘ But your honour w ill look at the baby ’ Come, 
sir’’ and Mrs Pnmmms laid hold of my father’s sleeie 
coaxingly 

‘ Look at It — to be sure,’ said my father kindly , ‘ look 
at It — ccrtainlv , it la but fair to poor Mrs Carton , after 
taking so much trouble, dear soul ' ’ 

Therewith my father, draw mg his dressing robe round 
him m more stalely folds, followed Afrs Pnmmms up- 
stairs into a room \ery carefully darkened 

‘How are aou, my dear?’ said my father with com 
passionate tenderness, as he groped his way to the bed 
A faint voice muttered, ‘ Better nov , and so happy ! ’ 
And, at the same moment, Mrs Pnmmins pulled my 
father away, lifted a coverlid from a small cradle, and, 
holding a candle within an inch of an undeveloped nose, 
cned cmphalicalK, ‘ There — bless it ! ’ 

‘ Of course, ma’am, I bless it,’ said my father rather 
peevishly ‘It is my duty to bless it — Bless it! And 
this, then, is the way we come into the world 1 — red, 
very red — blushing for all the follies we are destined to 
commit ’ 

My father sat down on the nurse’s chair, the women 
grouped round him He continued to gaze on the con 
tents of the cradle, and at length said musmgly, ‘And 
Homer was once like this 1 ’ 

At this moment — and no wonder, considenng the 
propinquity of the candle to his visual organs — Homer’s 
infant likeness commenced the first untutored melodies 
of nature 

‘ Homer improv ed greatly m singing ns he grew older,’ 
observed Mr Squills, the accoucheur, who was engaged 
in some mystencs in a comer of the room 
My father stopped his ears ‘Little things can make 
a great noise,’ said he philosophically , ' and the smaller 
the thing tlie greater noise it can make ’ 

So s.aying, he crept on tiptoe to the bed, and clasping 
the pale hand held out to him, whispered some words 
that no doubt charmed and sootlied the ear that heard 
them, for that pale hand was tenderly drawn from his 
own, and thrown tenderly round his neck. The sound 
of a gentle kiss was heard through the stillness 

'Mr Caxton, sir,’ cned Mr Squills m rebuke, ‘you 
agitate my patient — you must retire ’ 

My father raised his mild face, looked round apologeti 
cally, brushed his cy es with the back of his hand, stole 
to the door, and vanished 

‘I think,’ said a kind gossip seated at the other side of 
my mother’s bed — ‘I think, my dear, that Mr Caxton 
might haveshowm more joy — more natural feehng, I may 
say — at the sight of the bahjf , and such a baby 1 But 
all men are just the same, my dear — brutes — ^all hnifes 
depend upon it ’ 

‘ Poor Austin I ’ sighed my mother feebly , ' how little 
you understand him 1' 

'And now I shall clear the room,' said hlr Squills, 

‘ Go to sleep, Afrs Caxton ’ 
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‘Mr Quills,’ exckimcd my mother, and the bed 
curtainj-, trembled, ‘pray sec that Mr Coxton does not 
set himself on fire and, Mr Squills, tell him not to 
be vexed and miss me — I shall be down very soon — 
shan’t I ? ’ ' '' 

*‘If you keep yourself easy, "you will, ma’am.’ 

iPraj, say so , — and, Pnmmins ' 

‘ Ves, maam ’ 

‘Everyone, I fear, is neglecting your master Be sure’ — 
(and ray mother s lips approached close to Mrs Pnmmins’ 
W)— ‘be sure that you— air his nightcap jourself ’ 
‘Tender creatures those women,’ soliloquised Mr 
Squills, as, after cleanng the room of all present save 
Mrs Pnmmins and the nurse, he took liis way towards 
my father’s study Encountenng the footman in the 
jMssage, ‘John,’ said he, ‘take supper into your 
master’s room, and make ns some puncli, will you — 
stiffisli?’ 

O’Connell. 

; 5«ii ntJi’iD ’Se.xm’ i watrser dmei fien-) , 

Latgc if hts faults, Time s large apology 
Child of a land that ne’er had know 11 repose, 

(iur rights and blessings, I relam! s « rongs and nocs , 
'Hate, at St Omcr’s into caution <lnll d, 

5h Dublin law comts sulilihsetl and skill d , 

Hate In the man, whatever else appear 
Ejfckle or false, was steadfast and sincere 
But will that hate a nobler passion dwelt — 

’1 o hate the Saxon was to lov e the Cell 
Hnddhat fierce railer sprung from Engb.li sires, 

Hi creed a Protestant’s, his birth a squire s. 

No blander Polllo whom our Bar affords 

Had graced the woolsack and cajolevl ‘my Lords.’ 

Pass by his faults, his art be here allow 'd, 

Mighty as Chatham, give him but a vrowd , 

Hear him m senates, second rale at liesl. 

Clear in a statement, happy in a jest , 

Sought he to shine, then certain to displease , 

Tawdry yet coarse gram d, tinsel upon frieze 
Hts Titan strength must touch what gave it birth , 
Heat him to mobs and on his mother earth ! 


Once to mj^sight the giant thus was given. 

Wall’d by wide air, and roof’d by lioiindless heaven , 
sjlei^lh his feet the human ocean lay, 

^.^d wave on wave flow’d into space away 
; Meflidught no clanon could have sent its sound 
^E^en {o tlie centre of the hosts around , 
And.'aSrjtihougbt rose the sonorous swell, 

AsTrom some church tower swings the silver} belL 
Ali^ft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 
i ^It glided, easy as a bird may glide , 

.■iTo.tlie last verge of that vast audience sent, 

ICpla^d wth each wild passion as it went , 

‘ Now ktiir’d the uproar, now the murmur still’d, 

And sobi or laughter answer’d ns it will’d 


Then did I know what spells of infinite choice. 
To rouse or lull, has the sweet human voice , 
■Then did I $eem to seize the sudden clue 
To'the gr^d troublous Life Antique— to view 
Jjj^^pnd^^w rqck stand of Demosthenes, 
lilfimfe Athens heave her noisy seas. 


(F rom Si Sit^eu f > 
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Ly lion’s elder brolhcn^was educatt^'iflt^ 




jng 1830-37 he sat in 

Liberal, and m 1837 bccamc’^»id^"'^^9f^ 
at Constantinople. In 1 843-48).^, ^a^j' " 
task as minister plcnipdientiaiyi^t^Ma^r 
the time of the ‘ Spanish marnages ’ pnadc ^ 
find was ordered to quit Madrid, bul^tvioin^^^ 
made K.C B and G C D As Sir'^’Honry 
—long a famous name — he w-ns sent 
Washington, vvlicrc he concluded thCi Cli^cfjt^i 
Buhver Treat} , m 1852 to Florence, ahd jn^8S6>tSX^' 
Buclnrest I rom 1858 to 1865 licvvaS a'fnba^S^^^ 
to the Porte, ably earned out Palmersfort’s^pofi^^ 
on Uic E.-istcm Question, and was created'-L^^ 
Dallmg and Bulvvcr in 1871 He publishcd^^S 
series bS afnmnWie wtti’KB.Tndroinmg Ari 
Greue (1826) , Prattce^ Socttil, Literary, and 
rrt/( 1834-36), a Life of Byron (1835)5 flutonm^^ 
Characters (1868-70), skctclics ofs Tallcyran^‘'j^ 
Canning, Cobbett, and Mackintosh , sketches ** 1 ®?^ 
of Peel and Melbourne , and an unfinished 
Pahnersion hZyo-jiA. ' 


Ethanrd Bouacrlc Posey (1800-82), ^n’ipit^ 
a Bouvcnc (son of Viscount Folkestone) who Jilid.|^ 
assumed the name of Puscy when thc^Pusdj'^ 
estates were licqueathed to him, was bortlvatj^ 
Puscy m Berkshire. He was educated nt'Ftqnco 
and Clinst Church, Oxford , in 1823 was clcctcd;i!^ 
Fellow of One! , and in 1825-27 studied thtwlogy^ 
m Germany— then a rare enterprise for an Oxford^ 
graduate. In 1828 he was appointed rcgiujrv^rt^ft 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford, and this jtoit^he^ 
retained until his death His first -worlc 
essay on the causes of Rationalism m'^recCTt^ 
German thcolog}’ , and the aim of his life "^raS'ldj^ 
prevent the spread of Rationalism jn England.'^' 
\Vhen in 1833 Nevvanan began the issue ‘'of (he 
Tracts for the Times, Puscy soon joined Jliim, ana 


thc}, vvalh Keble, became leaders of the moyement^^ 


Puse}'’s cliicf contnbutions to thc tracts' 
those on Baptism and the Holy Eucharist /{'n? it? 
1836 he began x\vs Oxford Lti>rary of the Pothers^ 
Newman’s celebrated Tract 90 was condernhed’|^ 
m 1841, and m 1843 Pusey wais suspended "doc^ 


three years from preaching tn Oxford for^Ja-^: 
university sermon on the Hoi} Eucharist , "'at the'^j 


h 

iiezj 


first opportunity he reiterated his ttachingi' 


before his suspension was over Newanan, 'iviA ^ 
several of his leading disciples, had joined (Ihe.^ 
Roman communion Pusey and Keble, novy^strove^^ 
to reassure Churchmen staggered by the secesSmn 
It was Puscy’s moral weight mainly, that pretamtM W 
a much greater catastrophe „to ^the 
England when the encroachments, "of^jt^ 
courts in the Gorham case,’ and the ,.attack^^of^^ 
bishops and others upon the Oxford mbverae^^-}, ; 
brought about 'thq,sefccssi6h to thc RoUia^iChtira ^ 
of Manning with*, another "^band jif dlstingu^ed ^ 
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in 1848 planted at Ed^lnston the cotnmunitj of 
i\hich he was elected the Superior, and there 
m the same year he deroted himself with the 
utmost zeal to the siiiicrers from cholera. The 
lectures on Aitiflicaii Difficulties (1850) drew public 
attention to Newmrn’s great power of iron> and 
the smgul ir dtlitar> of his literary’ st>lc, and were 
followed b> the Iceturts on Catholicism in Lin; 
hind (18511, the booh which gave occasion to the 
famous action for libel by Dr Achilli, an apostate 
DommiLan whose character N’ewanan had exposed 
Newman’s justification, put into court, was a 
scathing and terrible document, magnificent m 
Its mtcciue, but it failed to ward oil a verdict 
in Achilli’s fat our 



JOHN nENR\ \C\\M\\ 

From the Druong bj George Rirhiiiond R.A. m the Naiiooat 
Portrait Gallery (Urtun about 184a) 


Newman’s long senes of Oxford sermons contain 
some of the noblest e\ cr preached from an Anglican 
pulpit, and the Roman Catholic senes — Sermons 
addiissed to Mixed Con^egations (1849) and 
Sermons on Various Occasions — though less 

restrained, less set ere in taste, and less remark 
able for their tender pathos, are eten fuller of 
powerful rhetoric, often tehement, almost alttats 
singularl) dignified In 1864 a casual remark bj 
Canon Kingsley in Macmtllads Magastnc on the 
indifference of the Roman Church to the tartuc of 
truthfulness, an indifTercncc which he asserted that 
Dr Newman approted, led to a correspondence 
which contained on Nettanan’s side the most tnum- 
phant and finished iront, and resulted in the pub- 
lication of the et er-memorable Apologia pro Vi/ii 
Slid, afterwards more than once shghll) recast 
and desenbed as ‘A History of My Religious 
Opinions,’ perhaps the most significant and im- 
pressne religious autobiography of the nineteenth 


century To many Englishmen less directly ^ 
hostile than Kingsley, Newman’s subtlety seemed 
often to become sophistry, to make liim lose 
breadth and proportion , from their point of view 
he split hairs and magnified trifles , unsy mpathctic 
critics, like Carlyle, were accordingly led grossly to 
undervalue Newman’s intellectual gifts Ruskan 
was at Oxford during the critical stage of the 
‘mosement,’ but, as Sir Leslie Stephen has said, 
while his ablest contempomnes were undergoing 
the ‘ Newman fe\er,' Rusl in seemed ncter to hate 
known that such a person as Newman existed. 
Towards those of eery opposite schools of thought 
Newman was himself somewhat unsympathetic , he 
too judged those harshly whose beliefs he disliked 
In him, as always, high idealism intohed too great 
disdain for the humbler and more prosaic tempera 
mcni, and lofty theological theories sometimes 
made him blind to the truly religious element in . , 
\iews and ststems he disapproved In 18O5 New J 
man waote a poem of singular beauty, The Dream 
0/ Geronhus, a vision of the unseen, with angel 
choruses more after the manner of a spintualiscd 
Faust than of Dante , it was republished with the 
lines on Various Occasions in 1874. and set to 
music by Dr Elgar in 1900 The famous hvmn 
‘Praise to the Holicsf in the height’ is from 
Gei on tilts In 1870 he published his Grammar 

of Assent^ on the philosophy of faith In the 
controversies which led to the Vatican Counal 
Newman sided with the Inopportunisls Himself 
an LItramontanc m belief (he always accepted 
papal mfallibilitv), he was at this time in vehement 
opposition to the policv of the Ultrunontancs under 
Manning and William George ard, and the bitter 
ness between the two panics ran very high In 
1879 Pope Leo XIII, anxious to recognise the 
great convert’s scrvaccs, summoned Newman to 
Rome to receive the cardinal's hat. His last vears 
were spent at Edgbaston, and there he died, he 
was buned at Rcdnall in Worcestershire. The 
extracts arc selected to show vanous aspects of 
his manner 

Music as a Symbol. 

Let ns take another instance, of an outward and 
earthly form, or economy, under wliicli great wonden 
unknowm seem to be tvpilicd, I mean musical sounds, 
as they are exhibited most perfectly m mstmtnenlal 
harmony There are seven notes m the scale, make 
them fourteen , yet what a slender outfit for so vaist on 
enterprise ' W hat sacncc brings so much oat of so 
little? Out of what poor elements does some great 
master in it create his new wairld ' Shall we say that 
all this exuberant inventivamcss is a mere ingenuity or 
tnck of art, like some game or fashion of the day, 
vnthout reality, without meaning? W’e mav do so, 
and then, perhaps, we shall also account the science of 
theology to be a matter of words , yet, as there is a 
divanity m the theology of the Church, which those who 
feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the wonderful 
creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking 
To many men the veiy names which the science employs 
are utterly incomprehensible. To Epe.ak of on idea or a 
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subject seems to be Ctnafal or tnfling, to speak of the 
vie«-s t\hich It opens upon us to be childish extrava 
giuice , jet IS It possible that that inexhaustible esolulion 
and disposition of notes, so nch >et so simple, so intn 
cate yet so regulated, so vanous yet so majestic, should 
be a mere sound, which is gone and perishes? Can it 
be that those mystenous stimngs of heart, and keen 
emotions, and strange jeamings after we know not 
what, and awful impressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us b) what is unsubstantial, and 
coiies and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is 
not so, it cannot be No, thej base escaped from 
some higher sphere , they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound , they are 
echoes frorti our home, the) are the \oice of angels, or 
the Afa^tjicat of saints, or the hnng laws of divine 
governance, or the divine attnbutes , something arc they 
liesides themselves, which we cannot compass, which we 
cannot utter — though mortal man, and he perhaps not 
otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of 
eliciting them (From Sennons hefort the Univentty) 

Original Sin, 

Starting, then, with the being of a God (wbich, as I 
have said, is as certain to me as the certainty of my own 
existence, though when I tiy to put the grounds of that 
certainty into logical shape I find a difficultj in doing so 
in mood and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of 
mystlf into the world of men, and there I see a sight 
which fills me vnth unspeakable distress The world 
seems simply to give the he to that great truth, of which 
my whole being is so full, and the effect upon me is, 
in consequence, as a matter of necessitj , as confusing as 
if It domed that I am in existence mjself If I looked 
Into a mirror and did not sec my face, I should have 
the sort of feeling which actuallj comes upon me when 
1 look into this hvnng bus) world and see no reflection 
of Its Creator This is, to me, one of those great 
difficulties of this absolute primary truth to which 1 
referred just now Were it not for tins voice, speaking 
so clearly m mv conscience and mv heart, I should be 
an atheist, or a pantheist, or a pol) thcist when I looked 
into the world I am speaking for myself onl) , and I am 
far from denjang the real force of the arguments in proof 
of a God, drawn from the general facts of human societj 
and the course of history, but these do not warm me or 
enlighten me , the) do not take avva) the winter of mv 
desolation, or make the buds unfold and the leaves grow 
within me, and my moral being rejoice The sight of 
the world is nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, full 
of ‘ lamentations, and mourning, and woe ’ 

To consider the world in its length and breadth, its 
vanous history, the many races of man, their starts, their 
■fortunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts , and 
then their ways, habits, governments, forms of worship , 
their enterpnses, their aimless courses, their random 
achievements and acquirements, the impotent conclusion 
of long standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
of a supenntending design, the blind evolution of what 
turn out to be great pojvers or truths , the progress of 
things, ns if from unreasoning elements, not towards 
final causes , the greatness and littleness of man, his far 
reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung over 
his futunty, the disappointments of life, the defeat of 
good, the success of evil, phjsical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 


idolatries, thp corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, 
that condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly 
described in the Apostle’s words, ‘ having no hope and 
wathout God m the world ’ — all this is a vision to dizzy 
and appal , and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a 
profound mj-stery, which is absolutely beyond human 
solution 

^\^Iat shall be said to this heart piercing, reason 
bevvildenng fact? I can only answer, that either there 
15 no Creator, or this living society of men is in a true 
sense discarded from His presence Did I see a boy 
of good make and mind, with the tokens on him of a 
refined nature, cast upon the world without provision, 
unable to sa) whence he came, his birthplace or his 
family connexions, I should conclude that there yas 
some mj-steiy connected with his history, and that he 
was one of whom, from one cause or other, his parents 
were ashamed Thus only should I be able to account 
for the contrast between the promise and the condition 
of his being And so I argue about the world , — if 
there be a God, since there is a God, the human race is 
implicaterl in some temblc aboriginal calamity It is 
out of joint with the purposes of its Creator This is a 
fact — a fact as true as the fact of its existence , and thus 
the doctrine of what is theologically called original sin 
becomes to me almost as certain ns that the world exists, 
and os the existence of God. ^ 


Proteetant Misconceptions 
In this case its fountain spnngs up, as it w ere, under 
our ver) feet, and w e shall have no difficult) at all in 
judging of Its quality Its history is as follows Coaches, 
omnibuses, carnages, and cars da) after day dnve up 
and down the Haglej Road , passengers lounge to and 
fro on the footpath , and close alongside of it are dis 
covered one day the nascent foundations and rudiments 
of a considerable building On inquinng, it is found to 
be intended for a Catholic, nay, even for a monastic 
establishment This leads to a good deal of talk, espe 
cially when the bncks begin to show above the surface. 
Meantime the unsuspecting architect is taking his 
measurements, and ascertains that the ground is far 
from lying level , and then, since there is a prejudice 
among Catholics in favour of honrontal floors, he comes 
to the conclusion that the bncks of the basement must 
nse above the surface higher at one end of the building 
than at the other , in fact, that whether he vv ill or 
no, there must be some construction of the nature of 
a vault or cellar at the extremity in question, a cir- 
cumstance not at all inconvenient, considenng it also 
happens to be the kitchen end of the building Accord 
ingly, he turns his necessity into a gam, and bv the 
excavation of a feu feet of earth, he forms a number of 
chambers convenient for vanous purposes, partly beneath, 
parti) above the line of the ground While he is thus 
intent on his work, loungers, gossipers, alarmists are 
bus) at theirs too 1 hey go round the building , they 
peep into the underground bnekwork, and are cunous 
about the drains , they moralise about Popery and its 
spread , at length they trespass upon the enclosure, they 
dive into the half finished shell, and they take their fill 
of seeing what is to be seen, and imagining what is not. 
Every house is built on an idea, you do not build a 
mansion like a public office, or a palace like a pnson, or 
a factory like a shooting box, or a church hke a barn 
Rchgous houses, in hke manner, hav e their own idea , 
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thej have certain Indispensable pcculiantics of form 
and internal arrangement Doubtless, there was much 
in the seo idea of an oratory perplexing to the Protes 
tant intellect, and inconsistent with Protestant notions 
of comfort and ulilil) Wh) should so large a room 
be here? why so small a room there? why a passage 
so long and wide? and whj so long a wall without a 
window ’ — the vciy size of the house needs explanation 
Judgments which had employed themsch cs on the 
high subject of a Catholic hierarch} and its need found 
no didiculty in dogmatising on bedrooms and closets. 
There was much to suggest matter of suspicion, and to 
predispose the trespasser to doubt whethty he had }ct j 
got to the bottom of the subject At length one question ' 
flashed upon his mind what can such a house liait to 1 
do with cellars? cellars and monks, what can be their 
mutual relation? monks — to what possible use can ihcs 
put pits, and holes, and comers, and outhouses, and 
sheds ? A sensation wws created , it brought other ' 
visitors, it spread, it became an impression, a belief, j 
the truth lay bare, a tradition was bom, a fact was i 
elinted which henceforth had manj witnesses 77 ve 

cellars u'cre cells How obvious when once stated I 
and ever) one who cntcrcil the building, cicrj one who 
passed by, became, I saj, in some sort, ocular vouclicrs 
for what liad often been read of in books, but for man} 
generations had happil} been unknown to England, 
for the incarcerations, the tortunngs, the starvings, 
the immunngs, the munlerings proper to a monastic 
establishment 

Now I am tempted to stop for a while in order to 
improve (as the evangelical pulpits call it) this most 
memorable discoier} I will therefore bneflv consider 
it under the heads of (r) The Accusvtiqn, (2) Its 
CeoijNds , (3) The Acclseps , and (4) The Accused 

First, The Accusvtion — It is this — tliat die 
Catholics, building the bouse in question, I'-ere in the 
practice of committing murder This was so stncti} 
the charge, that, had the platform selected for making 
It been other than we know it to have Iieen, I suppose 
the speaker might have been indicted for libel His 
words were these ‘It is not usual for a coroner to 
hold an luguesi unless where a rumour had got abroad 
that there was a necessity for one , and how was a raniour 
to come from the under^ound cells of the convents ? k cs, 
he repeated underground cells and he would tell them 
something about such places. At this moment, in the 
pansh of Edgbaston within the borough of Birmingham, 
there was a large convent, of some kind or other, being 
erected, and the whole of the underground was fitted up 
wath cells , and what were those cells fori ’ 

Secondly, THF GROUNDS OF THE ACCUSATION — 
The} are sunple, behold them (r) That the house is 
built level , (2) and that the plot of earth on which it is 
built IS higher at one end than at the other 

Thirdl}, The Accusers —This, too, throws light 
upon the character of Protestant traditions. Not vveak 
and Ignorant people onl}, not people at a distance — but 
educated men, gentlemen well connected, high in posi 
tion, men of business, men of character, members of the 
legislature, men familiar wath the locaht}, men who Pnow 
the accused by name — such arc the men who deliberately, 
rciteratedly, m spite of being set nght, charge certam 
persons with pitiless, savage practices, with beating 
and imprisoning, with starving, with murdering their 
dependents 


Fourthl}, TheAccusfd — I feel ashamed, my hrolhers, 
of bringing my ow-n matters before )ou, when far better 
persons hav c suffcrctl w orsc imjiulalions , but bear w ith me. 
/, then, am the accused A gentleman of blameless char 
acter, a count} member, with whose near rekalivcs I have 
been on terms of almost fraternal intimacy for a quarter 
of a century, who knows me by repute far more famiharl) 
(I suppose) than an} one in tins room knows me, putting 
aside m} personal friends , he it is wlio charge^ me, and 
others like me, wit]i delighting in blood, vitli enjo}ing 
the shrieks and groans of agon} and despair, v ith prcsid 
ing at a lianguet of dislocated limbs, qnivcnng muscles, 
and wild countenances Oh, what a world is this 1 Could 
he look into our ejes and sa} it? Would he have the 
heart to sa} it if he recollected of whom he said a’ For 
who arc we? Have wc lived in a comer? have we 
come to light «uddenl} out of the earth ? We have Iicen 
nourished, for the greater part of our lives, in the bosom 
of the great schools and universities of Pro cstanl Fng 
land we have been the foatcr-sons of the Ldw-irds anl 
Henries, the U vkeharas and WoEevs, of whom Enghvli 
men arc wont to make much , wc liavc grown up amid 
hundrcvls of contemporanes, scattered at present all over 
the coiintn, in those s]H.‘cial ranks of society v hich are 
the vci} wall of a mcmlicr of the legislature. Our names 
arc belter k now n to the educated classes of the country 
than those of anj others w ho arc not public men More 
over, if there be men in the whole world who tnav be 
said to live ti: / lUico, it is the mcmlicrs of a college at 
one of our universities , hvang, not m pnvate houses, not 
m families, but in one or two ajiartmcnis which are o]>en 
to all the world, at all hours, with nothing, I may say, 
their own , with college servants, a common tabic— nay, 
their chairs and their bedding, and their cups and saucer, 
down to their coal scuttle and their carpet brooms — a sort 
of common property, and the right of Ihar ncighboas. 
Such IS that manner of life— in which nothing, I may 
sa}, can be hid , where no trail of character or peenh 
ant} of conduct but comes to broad da) — such is the life 
I m)sclf led for above a quarter of a century, under 
the c}es of numbers who are familiarly known to ni} 
accusers , such is almost the life which we all liave led 
ever since wc have been m Birmingham, with our hoasc 
open to all comers, and ourselves acces ible, I ma} 
almost sa}, at an} hour, and this being so, considcnng 
tlic charge, and the evidence, and the accuser, and the 
accused, could vre Githolics desire a more apjvositc illus 
tration of tlic formation and the value of a Protestant 
tradition ? (From The Present Fcnitm ef Cathett x ) 

The Sinner before the Judgmentrseat. 

O vibltt a moment for the poor sou], when it comes to 
Itself, and finds itself suddenl} before the judgment scat 
of Chnst ' O what a moment, when, breathless with the 
joutnc}, and dizz} with tlic bnghtness, and overcome 
wath the strangeness of what is happening to him, and 
unable to realise where he is, the sinner hears the voice 
of the accusing spmt bnnging up all tlic sms of his past 
life, which he has forgotten, or which he has explained 
awa}, which he would not allow to he sms, though he 
suspected the) were , when he hears him detailing all the 
mercies of God which he has despised, all His warnings 
which he has set at nought, all His judgments which he 
has outlived , when that evil one follows out the groirth 
and progress of a lost son!, how it expanded and was 
confirmed in sm — how it bndded forth into leaves and 
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flowers, grew into branches, nnd npened into fruit — till 
nothing uas niinted for its full condemnation ! And, 
oh ' still more temble, still more districting, when the 
Judge speaks, and consigns it to the jailers, tiU it shall 
pay the endless debt which lies against it ' ‘ Impossible, 

I a lost soul ' I separated from hope and from peace for 
ever ' It is not I of whom the Judge so spake ' There 
IS a mistake somewhere , Chnst, Sa\ lour, hold Thy hand 
— one minute to explain it 1 Mj name is Demas I am 
but Demas, not Judas, or Nicolas, or Alexander, or 
Philctus, or Diotrephes What? eternal pain ' for me I 
Impossible, it shall not be.’ And the praor soul struggles 
and westles in the grasp of the might) demon aihich 
has hold of it, and whose every touch is torment ‘ O 
atroaous 1 ’ it shneks in agony, and m anger too, as if 
the \cT) keenness of the infliction were a proof of its in 
justice. ‘ A second ' and a third ' I can bear no more ' 
Stop, homblc fiend, give o\er, I am a man, and not 
such as thou ' 1 am not food for thee, or sport for thee ' 

I never was in hell as thou, I have not on me the smell 
of fire, nor the taint of the charnel house ' I know what 
human feelings are , I have been taught religion , I have 
had a consaence , I haven cultivated mind, I am well 
versed in science and art , I have been refined b) litera 
tnre , I hav e had an eye for the beauties of nature , I 
am a philosopher, or a poet, or a shrewd observer of 
men, or a hero, or a statesman, or an orator, or a man 
of Wit and humour Nav — I am a Catholic, I am 
not an nnregenerate Protestant, I have received the 
grace of the Redeemer, I have attended the Sacra 
ments for years, I have been a Cathohe from a child, 
I am a son of the Martyrs , I died in communion 
with the Church nothing, nothing which I have ever 
been whicli I have ever seen, bears any resemblance 
to thee, and to the flame and stench which exhale 
from thee, so I defy thee, and abjure thee, O enemy 
of man ' ’ 

Alas ! poor soul,— and whilst it thus fights wath that 
destiny which it has brought upon itself, and those com 
panions whom it has chosen, the man's name perhaps 
is solemnly chanted forth, and his memory decently 
chenslicd among his fnends on earth IIis readiness 
in speech, his fertility in thought, his sagacity, or Ins 
wisdom, are not forgotten Men talk of him from time 
to time, they appeal to his authority, they quote his 
words, perhaps they even raise a monument to his 
name, or wnte his history ‘ So comprehensive a mind 1 
Such a power of throwang light on a perplexed subject, 
and bnnging conflicting ideas or facts into harmony I’ 
‘Such a speech it v\ as that he made on such and such 
an occasion, I happened to be present, and never shall 
forget It 1 ’ or, ‘It was the saying of a very sensible 
man,' or, ‘A great personage, whom some of us 
knew ,’ or, ‘It was a rule wnth a very worthy and 
excellent friend of mine, now no more,’ or, ‘Never was 
his equal in society, so just in his remarks, so lively, so 
versatile, so unobtrusive,’ or, ‘I was fortunate to see 
him once when I was a boy ,’ or, ‘ So great a benefactor 
to his country and to his kind , ’ ‘ His discovenes so 
great , ’ or, ‘ His philosophy so profound ’ O vanity 1 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity 1 AVhat profiteth it? 
"What profiteth it? His soul is in hell, O ye children of 
men , while thus ye speak, his soul is in the beginning of 
those torments in which his body will soon have part, 
and which will never die 

(From VtKOurses io Mixed Con^regaitom ) 


From ' The Dream of Gerontlus ’ 

I went to sleep , and now I am refresh’d, 

A strange refreshment for I feel 111 me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself. 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is ! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time. 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse , 
Nor does one moment differ from the next 
I had a dream , yes — some one softly said, 

‘ He ’s gone , ’ and then a sigh w ent round the room. 
And then I surelv heard a priestly voice 
Cry ‘Subvenite ,’ and they knelt in prayer 
I seem to hear him still , but thin and low. 

And fainter and more faint the accents come. 

As at an ever widening interval 

Ah' whence IS this^ kVlnt is this severance? 

This silence pours a solitanness 
Into the very essence of my soul , 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 

Hath something too of sternness and of pain 
hor it drives baek my thoughts upon their spnng 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now Ix^n to feed upon myself. 

Because I hav e nought else to feed upon 

Am I alive or dead ? I nm not dead. 

But in the body still , for I possess 
A sort of confidence, which clings to me, 

That each jiarticular organ holds its place 
As heretofore, combining with the rest 
Into one symmetry, that waaps me round, 

And makes me man , and surely I could move. 

Did I blit will It, every' part of me 
And yet I cannot to my sense bring home. 

By very trial, that I have the power 
’Tis strange , I cannot stir a hand or foot, 

I cannot make my fingers or my lips 
By mutual pressure witness each to each. 

Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke 
Assure myself I have a body still 
Nor do I know mv very attitude, 

Nor if I stand, or he, or sit, or kneel 1 

So much I know, not knowing how I know. 

That the vast universe, where I have dwelt. 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it 
Or I or it 15 rushing on the wangs 
Of hght or lightning on an onward course. 

And we e’en now arc million miles apart 
Yet IS this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengthening measurements of space. 
Which grow and multiply by speed and time ? 

Or am I traversing infinity 
By endless subrlivision, hurryang back 
From finite towards infinitesimal. 

Thus dying out of the expanded world ? 

Another marvel some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm , ’tis not a grasp 
Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 

As though I w ere a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 
And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self moving, but borne forward on my way 
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And Iiark ' I hear a hinyng , jet in wolli 
I cannot of that music riglillj say 
Whether 1 hear, or touch, or taste the tones. 

Oh, uhat a heart subduing ineJodj ' 

M) uorli IS done, 

M) task IS o er. 

And so I conic, 

1 al mg It home, 

For the crown is won. 

Alleluia, 

I or cserniorc 

M) Father gasc 
In charge to me 

fins child of earth 
I 'tn from its birth, 

To scree and vtee, 

Alleluia, 

And sased is he 

Tins child of claj 
To me \i as gisen. 

To rear and tram 

15\ sorrow and pain ^ 

In the narrow i aj, 

\llelma 

I roll! earth to hcaseii 

There IS a uniform cditinn ef C^viilinsl Newman i »ort* in lliirlj' 
siKssrtumestiSCS-Si) itic/rrVr/rfi f Cerrer/ri rfra rof Ins earl er 
public iife were ctJiteJ b) \tiss Sloric) in lEji tlicrr arc scrcral 
Iw IK of him or bools on bin nicludiii;; it osc li> Kichanl Hi It 
Huiioii (lE/s) K. A Abbott {cmical or eseii hoMi'e tE; ) anl 
"tt alter anti Uurrou (iiyyi) li^.iilc a tuJj* of New man as a fifoie 
vmier b) L. R. Gai-s of Ilairanl (i'9<) a vimJj of Newman aa a 
mnstcran (lEpa) ^e tn \S S. t tll> • Ch inHltriitii (lEjs) of 
Newman wall be foun 1 a larce and clia died senes of extracts from 
Newanan sarorls \n 1 see rcminisrenres of Newman in the aarioua 
works b> Dean Churob, A Mard, and the MorJejs 

^^nllcisM^^aln^ ( 1805-97), brother 

of the c.irdiml, wis n Londoner horn, tnd wis edit I 
cated al Ealing and at Worcester College, O\ford 
In 1826 he obtained a double first and a 15 illiol j 
fellowship, which he resigned , and lie withdrew > 
from tlie unisersitv in 1830, declining subsenp 
tion to the Thirtj nine Articles After a three 
> ears' sta\ in the East, he became classical tutor 
in Bnstol College m 1834, in 1S40 professor 
in Manchester New College (bnitanan), and in 
1846-63 Professor of Latin in Unit emit j College, 
London He took a terj keen mlerest in religious 
controtersj, but with a tendenej so diamelncallj 
opposed to that of liis more famous brother tliat 
the elder one conceited it his dutj to withdraw 
from miimacj with the joungcr, whose ideal faith 
was one which should include whateter is best 
in all the histoncal religions He wrote in 1847 
A History of the Hebrew Monarchy His first 
notable book. The Soul (1849), sought tojustifj the 
aspirations of the human heart towards the ditine, 
and has been called ‘piclistic’ His most famous 
work, Phases of P aitk (1850), is a cunous counter- 
part to his brother's Apologia, being also an auto- 
biographical account of religious detelopment But 
m his progress Francis was stcadilj drawn awat 


from liistorical Clinstianitj towards a theism wliirli 
did not insist on iniriKirtalitj I Uc Phases led to 
much control trs), and produicd Ilcnrj Hogers’s 
Lcltfise of I iuth, with i reply and counter rcplj 
Jheism appeared in 1858, and was folio td bj 
four soluincs of Misctllanies (1869-90; Other 
worlswcrt a dicm narj and Iiandlwol of modem 
Arabic, two mathematical \olumcs (1888-89), and 
a smill bool on bis brotiicr (1891), and he was 
responsildt for mer fifti liook*, treaties, or 
pimphltls in all He was a ktcn icgcnrian, toial 
abst tiiier, and anti tobicconi'-t , and was is lehe 
meni against larcin iiion as ag unst a insertion 

Tliom.as <JiiiIirlr(i8Q3 73) came from Brcthm 
to stud) m I dmbiirgli for the ministn , and after 
filling a cure m Ins nuuc county he ro'-c fmallv 
to a charge in I-dmbiirgh, a here his elojuentf and 
his 1 tbours to reclaim the dcgndca] popuLition won 
for him a high repute. In 1843 be Ik Iped to found 
the Free Lliurch, and till 1864 atirirtnl to his 
church of Free St John's crowded audtt'ieec, which 
comprised all ilie strangerb who came to Ldin 
burgh for main aears he was b\ fir the nios' 
eloijucnt preacher in Scotl ind Be idcs tonmun 
tarieb, sermons, md t!c\o tonal wod s, he publisl td 
a memorable bi>oI on social problems TtfLitv 
its Silts mill So/ro os, and he a. as the fir-t t<I tor 
of ri e '^u/ ifaj Vacocii from 1S64 In iS4J'4^> 
he raistd in cleacn month-. Ft t6,ooo for jiroaiding 
Free Church manses m 18.,, ~ he published h'> 
first (of three' Pier for Raiii^-tJ '^ih ols A man of 
imposing presence, magnificent aoico md most 
gciiul and winning tharae’er, Dr Gutlinc aho 
used Ins singular gifts of oraton, of humour md 
p.alhos, in the caii'c of tempt ranee and of tom 
pulsorj education His Auto' lo^rafln a.-as edited 
bj Ins sons (i87.,-75) 

The Bcglnnloffs of Bnggtxl Schools 

Ma firat inlcrcsl in tlic cause of RngRcd ‘‘clirob "us 
awulcncJ In n picture which I saw in Amlnilbcr oatFe 
shorts of the Firlli of Forth It rcpuscnictl a cobb'ers 
room , be aaas there liimself, spectacles oa nosC, an old 
shoe lielween his lnta.s, that tieasosc forehead and fiitn 
moulh indicating great delcrinmalion of cliaracltr and 
from licneath his shaggj caebrow's Ir-ncaolencr glcamcil 
out on a grf up of poor children, some sitting, some s and 
mg, but all bu,\ at llicir lessons around him Inlercsted 
bj this scene, wc turned from liis picture to the in'cop 
tion licloH and aiilh groanng wonder rcatl hon this 
man, bj name John Pounds, by trade a cobbler in Poits 
moulli, had taken pita on the ragged diildrcn, avliom 
niinisicr and magistrates, ladies and gentlemen, arere 
Icaaing to run aaild, and go to rum on tlicir streets, how, 
like a good shcphcnl, he had gone forth lo gather in these 
outcasts, how he had trained them up in aarlucand know 
letige, and how, looking for no fame, no rccomi>ense from 
man, he, single luanded, awhile earning Ins daily bread bj 
the saacat of his face, had, ere he ilied, rescued from rum 
and saacd to rocietj no fewer than five hundred children 

I confess that I felt humbled I felt asEamed of 
myself I well remember sajing to ma companion, m 
the enthusiasm of the moment — and in mj calmer and 
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cooler hours 1 have seen no reason for iinsajung il— ' 3 hal 
man is an honour to Immanit) He has desen cd the 
tallest monument ever raised on Bntish shores' Nor 
n-as John Pounds onl) a benevolent roan He was a 
genius in his war , at an) rale he v as ingenious , and if 
he could no’ catch a poor bo\ in ane other way, hhe 
laid he would win him b) guile He was sometimes 
seen hunting down a ragged Urchin on the quays of Ports 
mouth, and comiielling him to come to school, not In 
the power of a policeman, but a potato' He knew 
the lo\e of an Irishman for a i>otato, and might be seen 
running alongside an unwilling Ixiy witli one held under 
Ins nose, nuh a lemjjcr as hot and a coal a^ raggcrl ai 
his own 

btrollmg one day with a friend among the romantic 
see len of the enga and giecn vaUe)'s around Auhurs 
‘^cat, we came at length to ‘it \nlhnn\ s Well, ami sat 
down on the great black stone IjcsuIc it to haie a talk 
V Uh the tagged lios who pur ue their calling there 
Tlieir 'Vmn es (tin ilishe-e] were read) with a ilraught of 
th" clear cold water in hope of n Iialfi>cnn) We 

iKgin to question them ahout sc|iooI<e As to the bojs 
tliemscKcs, oar i as faihcilces, the son of a p'mr widow 
the father of the other wn^ abac but a man of loi liabits 
an I bad cb rae'er Itotli were poorh clotbeil The one 
hai' never been at school , the other had snmetim* s 
allcndc I a Sab'eith ■'Cho'al Lncoiiragid b) the suecc ■> 
of Siicnff W'ntson, who had the honour to lead the enter 
pn«e, the idea of a Raggcil beliool was iheii (loatmg in 
m) brain and so with reference to the scJicmc, and 
b) way of experiment, 1 said ' Would )nu go to school 
if— bs-idcs your teaming — sou were to gel breal fast, 
dinner, and supper there’' It would haie done an) 
man's heart good to have seen the flash of ) 0 ) that 
brrkc from the eye, of one of them, the flush of pleasure 
on bis eh a.k, as — hearing of three sure mciU a da) — 
the 1)0) Itapeil (o his feet and exchimnl ‘ \s will I, 
sir, and bring the hail lar 1 [the whole tenement or flat] 
loo,’ and then, as if ''fraid I might wiihlraw what 
scemol lo him so large and mundiccnt an offer, he 
exclaimed ‘ 1 31 come for but iii) dinner, sir ’ ’ 

Millinm Orottc (1745-1839) son of a Ikrk 
shtrc carpenter who v orked nt Winchester, became 
a chorister in the rollcgc chapel was elected a 
poor scholar of Wmchcbtcr College, and passing 
to \cw College at Oxford, bee mie fellow ind 
tutor From 1784 be was rector of Alton IJamcs 
m Wiltshire, and from 1787 public orator of the 
unncrsil) His smooth blank terse I^vfsdon 
Hill, which helped to inspire Colcndge, was 
printed anon)mousl) in 1788, and, mueh amph 
Tied, w IS reprinted with other poems in 1804 and 
1827 Crowe, who t as almost a Republican in 
politics, published set era! sermons, Latin orations, 
a treatise on tcrsificalion, and an edition of Collins's 
poems His tcrscs were praised Ii) Wordsworth, 
Rogers, and Moore, as well as by Colcndge 

Anssan M illlnin Senior (1790-1864), political 
economist and ‘pnnee of intcrt iewers,’ was born 
at Comptorl Bcaucliamp, Berks, the son of a Wilt- 
shire ticar, and great grandson of Aaron Senor, a 
naturalised Spanish Jew, Nassau Thomas being 
the name of Aaron’s son From Eton he passed 


to Magdalen College, Oxford, wlicre in 1812 lie 
took a distinguished first class m classics In 1819 
he was called to the Bar, m 1825-30, and again 
in 1847-62, was Professor of Political Economt 
at Oxford, in 1832 was appointed 1 Poor law 
Commissioner, and in 1836-53 was a Master in 
Chancen From the first he was cmincnlh 
hospitable, sociable, and popular, and amongst 
his fnends and intimates were WhatcU, Ssfinev 
Smith, Comew all Lewis, Dc Tocquciille, and 
Cat our He had an eager desire lo reform the 
English poor law and as he w as the author of 
the report on which the now law of 1834 was 
founded, he had a principal share in tlint epoch 
making rctohilion m sornlccononi) Hcvratcllcd 
much, and wrote miuh for the QiunLrl) and 
Litinbiii\;ii A’tT/t'ir and other leading periodicals, 
his review b of the \\ ixctic) Novclb attracting 
much nonce, and his ariiclu in the I dtnbu>i,l 
on I Fotr doing much to bring Thackcrav's 
woik into no’icc Senior t ikes the most conspu u 
ous ])hcc amongst English economists between 
Ricardo and J S Mill, following Ricardo in the 
mam, be is much more readable and less abstract 
and absolute He wnue on popul ition, on wages, 
on monev, and a complete treatibC on Pohlual 
I c(>iwm\ , Ins seore of jiubbslicd works includes 
Ihoc^iiipltnnl ‘^Ifhnes (1863 , 12 isii}S an riclwii 
(1864I, Ilistoi teal and I’lntosapl uat J,sSii)s{\Z(>l') 
Journals, Loinnrsaltons, and Hswys rtlaliiitr 6’ 
Irfland (1F6S), Jotnnals ktpl tn I ranci fiS/i' 
Con- 1) sattons ‘oith rhitu, Ginrot, and other 
Dishni^unlud Pet sons dnnns^ tlu Suot d Ln/nro 
(1878-80), 'vniS Coir trsatnms tn r.s^ypt and Malta 
(1SS21 It was in Pans during tlie movement of 
1S48 that lie began to keep that full journal 111 
wliidi he recorded, in a manner as )tt uiiprtce 
denteil, the sulistamc of liis conversations with 
famous and intluenli.d men He bad keen insight, 
a bappv di dcctic or niaieutic faculi), an admirable 
(but discriminating) memor), and a precise but 
facile pen True it is that he Ind not a perfect 
dramatic gift the speeches of bis friends bear 
the Iiall mark of his own mind and stvic, it is 
not so much for dramatic point and bnllnncv as 
for political knowledge that the conversations arc 
valuable He could disiinguisb between private 
confidences and matters discreetly to be put on 
record, ind so lost no fnends and retained rcadv 
access lo unlimited stores of information He 
frequenti) bad the conversations revised by the 
mlcrlorutors , and though he was a Whig and of 
decided opinions, Ins mind was judicial and his 
representations have been accepted as cnnntntlv 
fair Bagcliot, a good judge, regarded the Corrr 
spondena and Convei sattons sutlh De 1 ocqucvtllc 
(1871) as one of the most charming books of 
that generation ScnioPs journals were mostly 
published after his death by Ins daughter, Mrs 
Simpson, who in 1898 issued Many jMenwnes of 
iManj People See Grant DuflT in Nineteenth 
Centw}, August 1878 
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hamiicl alien (1807-77), bom m Denbigh 
shire, studied medicine it Edinburgli nnd law at 
the Inner Temple, was called to the Bar and made 
a QC (1851), he was Recorder of Hull 1854-7^, 
Conser\ati\c member for Midluirst 1856-59, and 
ultimate!) a Master in Lunac) In Ldinburgh he 
had got to know kit North, Dc Quince), and the 
Blackwood set, <ind his first literar) worl , Passat^ts 
jrom the Ihcu J e/ a Pnk Physician, appeared in 
BlackiUOOifs Ma!:;a:iiu in 1832-37, published sepa- 
ralcU as a book, the Dtar)' was often reprinted, 
translated, ind pirated, spite of the fact that the 
pathos is mawkish ind the stones min) of them 
not a luilc mclodr.imatic Ten Thousand a ]'cat 
also appeared in lihuk-oood {kova 1839) ‘little 
bat Titmouse’ and some of the other characters 
were manifesll) caricatures of rerognis iblc persons , 
the whole was found highl) entertaining, a goml 
man) defects^ were oeerlooked, and the public 
were almost as enthusiastic about the stor) as the 
author himself, who was gl id to bche\c he had 
cut out Dickens and most of his contemporaries 
1 he stor)’ certamK has had the success of lieing 1 
translated into \arious tongues and often rcjmnted 
Ao-oand Then, a third store, had onl) a tnnsient 
success, though 11 ran through several editions 
■\ftcr the Great Exhibition of 1851 Warren pub 
hshed a slight work, The Lt/} and (he Pee, which, 
calling Itself ‘ an ai>ologuc of the Cn stal Bakacc,’ 
was gcncrall) \oted almost inconcenabl) jiuenlu 
He also edited Blaekstono's Comnuntanes , wrote 
some respectable law books and some pamphlets 
on political, social, and religious questions , and 
reprinted m two xolumes a number of rcMCWs 
from DlaLkufflod as Mncellanics (1854) 

Thomas Wade (1805-75), bom at W'oodbndgc 
in Sufiolk, published his first \olumc of poems, 
Tasso and tin Sistiri, in 1825, in which alrcadv the 
influence of Shellc) was \isiblc , but is licsi known 
b)’ his Mundi cl Cordis Carmina (1835), frequcnll) 
also cited as Son^s of the Unnurse and of ihe 
Heart One traged), Duke Andnu, was acted 
wath success in 1828 , another, The feiu of 
Atra^on, was howled down m 1830 as being 
loo friendly to the Jews , The Phunolot^sis (1830;, 
his one farce, was well recened Of two other 
dramas one is lost, the other remains in manuscript 
Subsequently Wade published a number of \crsc 
pamphlets, D<.aih and Love, Htluia, ilc , a poem 
based on a stor)’ from a French translation of 
Mickiewici, and a translation of Dante’s Infmo 
in Dante's own stanza , and a senes of sonnets 

Mr Btixton Forman tnerl to revive mtercvl in ond pnnled 

vdcrtionv of his poclri in Mdexs Pcctx ike Ctniury (18^1-95) 
see tIso LUeraty <]f ihe Stnetffiitk Cettitiry^ b) Dr 

W R NicoUonlMrT J ^\ 1 M: (1855-95) 

’nilllniii Ilrciinan (1754-1820), the TyrUxus 
of the United Irish moiemcnt at the end of the 
eightechth centun, and the reputed author of the 
familiar expression ‘ the Emerald Isle,’ was the son 
of a Presb)’tenan minister of Belfast, where he was 


bom Drennan was educated at Glasgow Uniter 
sit), and griduatcd there in 1771 Subsequent!) 
he studied medicine at Edinbiirgli, where he be 
came the pupil and fnend of Dugald Stewart 
Settling in tlic north of Ireland ns a ph)sicuan, 
Drennan was earl) drawn into the Irish Volunteer 
moiemcnt In 1789 he motid to Dublin, where 
he became connected with 1 A Emmet, Wolfe 
lone, and others, and in 1791 vTotc the first state 
menl of the ohjerts of the Lniltd Irish Sociei), of 
which he was one of the founders In the next 
few )cars Drennan jiroduixd a succession of l)rics 
which, from their apjiroprialcncss to the state of 
feeling larj’cK prevailing in Inland at the time, 
became widclt popular Of these the poems, ‘To 
the Memorx ofMilhani Oir’ and ‘When Lnn first 
rose from the dark swelling flood’-— in which the 
phrase ‘the Lincnld Isle’ first occurs— aclnctcd the 
widest measure of popukantt In 1807 Drennan, 
who b) this tune had rctireal from politics, returned 
to Belfast, wheic he founded the Belfast yTai.a^ine 
In 1815 his l)Tirb were collected m a tolurac of 
rn^,tn>e Pteve\,’\ title which stifTicicnth expresses 
the occasional character of Drennan’j, terse, though 
It Inrdlt docs justice to tlie powerful influence 
which some at least of his poctrt undoubtcdl) 
exerted on Ins countrymen 

Erin 

W hen r nn ftr>>t rote from the tiail swelling flood 
Got] blcbi t! the green nhn'l, nml saw it was poo 1 , 

Tlic cm’rilil of 1 urop' it sjxarl led and dionc — 

In the nng of the wxrld the most precious stone 
In her sun, in her 'oil, in her station thiice bkst, 

With her back towards Britain, her f-ce to the Mtat , 
Lnn slan'ls proiidl) in nlir <an her 'teej) shore, 

And <lnkc). her high har)> ’mid the ocean s deep ra'r 

[ Ban when Us vofi tones reem to mourn and to weep, 

Die dark chain of silence is thrown o er the deep , 

At the thought of the past the tears gush from her eves, 
Am! the pulse of her heart m3ke^ her srime liosom rise 
Oh ' sons of green Lnn, lament o’er the lime 
When religion was war, nml our connin n crime, 

W Ian man m God's image interted llis plan 
Vnd moulded Ins Go-l in the image of man 

Alas ! for poor Lnn, that some nrc still seen 
W ho would d)C the grass rc<l from their hatred to green 
Vet oh ' when )ou’rc up nnd the) ’re down, let them Use, 
Then )ield them that mcrct wlucli they would not give. 
Arm of Lnn, be strong ' but la gsntlc as bratc' 

And, uplifted to strike, lie as ready to s.ase ' 

I cl no feeling f>f vengeance presume to defile 
The cause or the men of the I mcnid Isle 

The cause It is good, and the men they are true, 

And the Green shall outhtc Ixilli the Orange nnd Blue ’ 
And the triumphs of Brm her daughters shall share 
With the full swelling chest and the fair flowang hair 
Dicir lioiom heates high for the worth) nnd hrave, 

But no coward shall rest in that soft, swelling wesc 
Men of Lnn ' awake and make haste to lie West 1 
Rise ' Arcli of the Ocean and Queen of the W cst 
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Crcsar Ot^^aj (1780-1842), not the least gifted 
of the school of enters ivho m the second quarter 
of the nineteenth centur> adorned the Irish capital, 
was bom in County Tipperarv After graduating 
at Tnnitv College, Dublin, in i8oi, he took orders 
as a clergyman of the Church of Ireland, and passed 
the best years of his life as an unknown country’ 
cunfte. Appointed to the chaplaincy’ of the Mag- 
dalen Asylum, Otway’ came to Dublin, where in 
1825 he started a religious magazine. The Chrisitan 
Examiner To the pages of this periodical — in 
which many of Carleton’s Traits and Stones of the 
Irish Peasantry first appeared — Otw ay contributed 
a senes of sketches of rural Ireland, in which he 
embodied the results of an intimate acquaintance 
with the less-knowai distncts of Ireland, and of a 
thorough insight into the peculiantics of Insh life 
and character Combining a distinct talent for de- 
scnptive writing with a warm appreciation of Insh 
scenery’ and remarkable antiquanan knowledge, 
these papers at once became popular They were 
republished under the title of SLetches in Ireland 
(1827), and were followed, after a long intenal, 
by A Tour tn Connaught (1839) and SI etches 
in Erris and Tyravjly (1841) Though all three 
volumes were published anonymously their author- 
ship was no secret, and Otway acquired a reputa- 
tion which still endures m Ireland He took part 
with Petne in founding the well-knowai antiquanan 
magazine, the Dublin Penny Journal, and was a 
frequent contributor to the Dublin University Mas^a- 
stne Though a strong Conservative m politics 
and a pronounced evangelical Churchman, Otway 
thoroughly understood Ireland and the Insh His 
sketches of the peasantry are marked by a kindly 
humour and a generous sympathy , while his 
feeling for nature was as deep as it was happily 
expressed His Sketches will always have a value 
as authentic pictures of the Ireland which vanished 
vvitli the famine of 1847 

The Poolnashanthana 

We now ascended the lull a little higher, and came to 
a chasm that yawmed nnexpeclcdly at our feet It was 
about fifty yards long and about ten w ide , and down 
about eighty feet below you saw the sea as green and 
clear as an emerald, rising and heaving softly and har 
momously, and disclosing many fathoms deep all the 
magnificent and beautcously tinted vegetations that adorn 
the caverns of the ocean Sunk in the middle of the fair 
plain, yon cannot at first imagine how came the sea here, 
but by and by you sec that it is open at both ends, that 
in fact the roof of a great sea cave, that has penetrated 
through this promontory, has fallen in , and you learn 
that you can enter at the north-east of the promontory, 
and passing along in a boat for nearly half a mile, can 
come out at its south western side, and that this is a 
great skylight, by which the sun and air arc admitted 
into the recesses and sonorous labyaanths of this great 
excavation It is called Poolnashanthana There are 
many of the kind on this const, and I had already 
observed a fine one in the hlullet of Enas But this 
one at Downpatrick Head is far and away the deepest, 
the largest, the grandest I have seen, and is certainly 


a great natural cunosity At the bottom of this chasm 
there is a ledge of rock, perhaps the remains of the 
fallen in roof, which is bare when the tide is out, and 
winch, covered as it is with sea vegetations that never 
have been disturbed, presents a perch for the cormorant 
and a bed for the seal, and around which the lolistcr 
crawls and hunts its prey amid the translucent recesses. 

On a soft, sunny day, when all above and below is 
still, it IS pleasant to wear away the lazy hour in looking 
down from above, and ponder on the beautiful contrasts 
of light and shade that tins cavern presents , to see the 
nven rock painted by nature’s own hand wath ochres, 
red, brown, and yellow , hchens scarlet, white, orange 
— crystallisations of lime, iron, or silex, sparkling where 
a sunbeam brightened them Down below , the starfish 
and medusa, floating in purple beauty and spreading 
out their efflorescent rays, while every now and then 
the qniet modulations of the incoming tide, as they 
sigh below, are broken in upon by the cooing of the 
sea pigeon in its safe fastness, or the hoarse shnek of 
the caitiff cormorant, ns it reposes after the success of 
Its fishing m the calm deep I would like to spend 
some of the few idle days my lot allows me in this 
busy world hanging over tins Poolnashanthana, and m 
quiet loneliness adminng how beautiful and grand and 
good God IS in His multitudinous creations. 

(From Stitches ifi Erru and Tyrazoly ) 

Tlioinas Uloorc, 

one of the most accomplished poets, and certainly 
the most successful Insh man of letters of the 
nineteenth century’, was born on the 28th May 
1779 in Dublin, where his father was a grocer 
and wine merchant of humble position He was 
educated by Mr WTiytc, then a well known Dublin 
schoolmaster, and in 1794 entered Tnnity College, 
Dublin, where he was one of the first to take 
advantage of the admission of Roman Catholics 
to the studies of the umv ersity A natural leaning 
to popular views m politics led to a close fnend- 
ship with Robert Emmet, which involved Moore 
in some trouble with tlie authorities of the college , 
but he was acquitted of complicity wath the United 
Irish Society', and neither then nor later does 
Moore appear to have held v'lews more advanced 
than those of the Whig leaders wath whom he 
was to become so mtimately associated He re- 
tained, however, a cordial admiration for Emmet, 
and never lost an opportunity of testifying to the 
nobility’ of character possessed by his early fnend. 

Moore early developed the talent for versifica- 
tion and the taste for music which he was to 
combine to such great advantage, and even from 
his entrance into college had contnbuted sundry 
verses to Dublin pcnodicals As early as 1794, 
m bis sixteenth year, he had published m the 
Anthologia Hiberiiica a paraphrase of the fifth 
ode of Anacreon , and by the time he had left 
college he had completed his translation of the 
verses attnbuted to that vvTiter In 1799, having 
taken his degree, he proceeded to London, to enter 
at the Middle Temple with a view to joining the 
Bar, taking with him his translations, which had 
received in manusenpt the approval of competent 
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cntics. In 1 800 the Odes appeared, under the 
patronage of the Pnnce Regent, to whom Moore 
had been presented by influential Insh fnends 
with whom the poet’s remarkable social gifts 
had made him popular Moore’s version of the 
Greek poet, though it had about it much more 
of Moore than of Anacreon, caught the taste of 
the day, and his reputation was at once made. 
At two and twenty he had become the fashion in 
the most e\clusi\e salom of London , he sang, 
improMsed, and chatted with easy gaiety for the 
amusement of his patrons , and was, as he wrote 
at this time, ‘happy, careless, comical, cierything 
I could wish’ In 1801 he published his first 
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From tbe Bust (1843) by Chnitopher Moore, R.H. A., In the 
Natioiul Portnut GaUcr> 


volume of onginal poetry. Poems by ihe late 
Thomas Little, which were much admired and 
sen'ed to increase his fame, and m which, though 
the inspiration of his highest fioetry was wanting, 
he displa>ed a lively fancy, an agreeable sparkle, 
and a remarkable fecility for \ersification 

In 1803 Moore received, through the patronage 
of Lord Moira, an Admiralty appointment at Ber- 
muda , but he soon found that the expectation of 
valuable receipts from prize causes which had been 
held out to him would not be realised, and in 1804 
he returned to England, leavmg his duties, to the 
care of a deputy In 1806 appeared his Epistles, 
Odes, a/ui other Poems, with a dedication to Lord 
Moira, his constant fnend The contents of this 
volume were chiefly written during his absence 
from Europe, and were much coloured by allusions 
to Araenca, which Moore had visited on his way 
home, and of whose institutions he had formed an 
unfavourable judgment. In his preface he' spoke 


wath unmeasured disapproval of Amencan"politics, 
and of the state of American sodety, both of which| 
were severely sattnsed in his Epistles ,''{Unfor-, 
tunately he said ‘just enough to' offend^c^nd 
no means sufficient to comnnee and hiS book 
was m consequence most unfavourably reviw^ 
by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh, The aenmohy-of 
the article led to a challenge and a hosffie^jneit-^ 
ing, which happily had nofie but ludicrous jeiults.- 
Ultimately, through ffie mediation of Rogers, thej 
critic apologised, and the poet became a^regulari 
contributor to the review in which he had^beefi', 
maligned 

The year 1807 witnessed a much more succes^^- 
ful literary venture. In conjunction with Sir John' 
Stevenson, who adapted the music of familihr Insh" 
airs, Moore published the first number of his frtshi 
Melodies With these he at once achiCTfed a, 
popularity which vvas not confined to the comparaj 
tively narrow circle m which he had previously.' 
been admired. The Melodies long retained tUiCJ 
hold upon the English pubhc which they imme-J 
diatcly acquired , with the Insh they have''n«‘d‘ 
lost It National verse wedded to national nliisic,j 
and bnghtened in ever}' line by the poet's cbaim, 
and fehaty of sentiment and language, thcVmA^ 
Melodies sen-ed to symbolise the national aspira^. 
tions of Ireland m a form which touclicd wifturntj 
offending the susceptibilities of the sister people,,, 
and Moore displa} cd in his handlmg of his .theme 
a tact which was as remarkable as the technical- 
finish of his songs Though occasionally marr^l 
by an excess of epigram which scarcely harradhised 
with the subjects of his verse, the4S/if/i^/«'^as al 
whole display Moore's Ij-ncal genius at its highes^J 
and the topics to which thej' relate lent them th^^ 
dignity which is sometimes wantmg m theuauthods'^ 
Muse. Few literary' enterprises have cveribeOT^; 
better remunerated Moore received a hundred^ 
guineas for each song in a senes of above one/ 
hundred and thirty , but the publication was sprad-' 
ov er a penod of more than tw enty-fiv e year% Akln^ 
to the Insh melodies, but less naturally iMpin^- 
and on the whole much infenor to themi is ih^ 
senes of National Airs (i 8 is), but theilatt^. 
contains some of Moore’s most charactenstic* 
verses, and in particular one of die mOsf ianfiliar^ 
of aU, the well-known ‘Oft, in the,.Sblly^ighU' 
Sacred Songs (1816), also in the same' V^eip, have , 
little to commend them ■- V' ' ‘ 

In 1813 Moore, who had previously ,tn^ his^ 
hand unsuccessfully as a satinst in thrM ambi‘j; 
tious pieces, Corruption, Intolerance, and ^The, 
Sceptic, a philosophical satire — of which the first", 
dwelt upon the ill effects on Ireland of Ae ReVolu-'^ 
bon of 1688 — fell back on his earlier 'mann^^^ 
Adapting to pohbcal topics the turn, for'epignimj 
which had bcM so marked in his Odes and Epittus^^ 
he devoted himself to the congenial 'task of^lam^' 
jiooning the Pjnnce ''Regent, and his'circlcjito^thc^ 
great delight of^tlie'iWhig ^.politiaahs^'VhOJ'f^v' 
themselves aggnevM.by the' deserbon ,^of their^.' 
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former pntron. Moore contn\cd to cover the 
Pnnee nnd his Ministers with a ridicule as galling- 
as It was div citing, and his lampoons, republished 
in The T'Mopenrtj Past (1813), ran rapidlj 
through several editions Xothing that Moore 
ntlcmp'cd in his long career better suited his 
powers than these admirable pasquinades, and in i 
the Fudvte Fan ih t> Pans (tSlS), as well as in j 
a senes of satincal verses of a similar kind — j 
Fah’es far the Jiol) Atluiace, Odes ufon Cash, 
Cam, and Cathol cSj and Pam Crclts hfen anal 
ia Cans^ess — he illustrated still further a talent for 
political satire whicli no English vvntcr in the | 
same 1 ind has surpassed or indeed equalled 1 

Moore .as now at Uie zenith of his fame, and ^ 
even the splendour of Iljron's nsing star could not 
eclipse his evtraordmarv reputation M iih that J 
amazing genius, whose life he was aftcrwanls to 1 
write and wath whose name his 01 n is 'o closetv ' 
associated in so nanv wavs, Moore was already on ‘ 
lerms of friendship The influence of the younger 
on the elder poet, whose genius w-is cssniti tllv 
imuaiuc, was phinK sPrw n lioth in Moores 
choice of i subject fur Ins next importint per- , 
fornnnee and in Ins rrndc of handling it Ijtfla ] 
Paekn, commenced m 1615, was published m 1817 ' 
and at onie led to comp insons not unfavourable ' 
to Moore w di Iljron and Scotu whose intincal j 
methods were followed by the In'li poet bo 
great was the repute of ^ioorc tin' he received 
from Longmans for tins poem the immense sum j 
of ^3000 Moore caught with great feliciiv the ' 
Oncninl tone and colouring, and the work, which 1 
should never he rend apart from ns admtrahlc 
prose setting, is certain], a marvellous mttncal 
tour-de-farcK IJiit there is a note of arnficnltty 
about the whole, and even the strongest passages 
of the poem arc lacking in sinrcm / of passion or 
emotion : 

In 1S18, owang to defalcations b\ liis deputv at j 
Rcmmda, Moore was obliged to sect refuge in 
Pans from his creditors, and rein lined abroad ! 
for three vears During his ibsenrc he wrote 
Tne Ijsves of (he Ans^els, venh the (\ccption of 
Latin Pool h the longest and most ambitious of 
his worl,s but much inferior in quality and treat 
ment to tiic Oriental tale As in the case of the 
earlier w ork, this poem evinces verv m irkcdly the 
influence of liyaon He also v role at this pcneid 
a prose fiction, The Ffnaittan, publislicd in 1827 

For the remaining years of his career Moore’s 
industry was chiefly devoted to prose. In 1824 
he VTOtc the Memoirs of Captain Rock, in which 
the abuses of the Insli Church establishment 
were severely satirised, and in 1827 a Life of 
Sheridan, which showed considerable biographieal 
skill In 1830 Moore produced in his Life of 
Byron one of the best knowai and most criticised 
books in the language. No literary contemporary 
was Sowell fitted as Moore to be the biographer 
of his fnend, and he had been marked out for the 
task by Byron’s gift of Ins owai Memoirs ' His 


evcreise of a discretion he was entitled to use in 
destroying a work which, whatever its faults, must 
have abounded in personal interest, has been much 
canvassed It is certain that no one in Moore’s 
(Kisition would now act as Moore acted, but not so 
certain that Moore was not in the right At any 
rate it is impossible not to admire his loyalty to 
a fnend s memory and the unselfish spint which 
he showed in this action Moore’s biography did 
much to set Byron nglit with the public opinion 
of his conteiniKirancs, and can never be entirely 
siipersedetl , while Ins edition of Byron’s works has 
only very recently been displaced as the standard 
publication 

In 1831 appeared the lafe of I out Ea'vard J ita- 
Gtrald, a uisl for \ Inch Moeire \ as well qualified , 
and in 1S34 he returned, in Tra its of an Irish 
Gel tlen an in ^eai */ of a Rt lisnon, to the subject 
he had tourlud in the hfiinotrs of Captain hoiL 
\ History of hrland whnh he undertook ibout 
this time IS (lestiiutc of ment of anv kind , but U 
was written in ill health and with dei lining powers, 
and IS tlicrcforc no fair speeimcn of Moore's 
lapaatv in this form of composition Moores 
Latter vears, from the publication of this work in 
184O were spent in die shadow of continually 
decreasing he ilth, and from 1S49 to his death on 
the 25th of February 1852 his st itc was little better 
ihiii that of Swifts closing years Despite the 
lilvenlit with whieh his work was rcmuncr.alcd — 
he received, as he si ites in his Diai-^ not less than 
fzo,ooo for copv right — his circumstances were 
almost continuously emliamsscd , but the fnend 
ship of Lord Melbourne alleviated his .iiixielies 
by the bestowal in 1835 of a literary pension of 
fyx) a tear To this was added in 1S50 a Civil 
List p< nsion of;^ioo to Mrs Moore 

Itvwis the fortune of Moore to achieve among Ins 
conteinjiorancs a reputation far in cveess of that 
to which his talents entitled him But the reaction 
has been c<nnl and opposite , and it has been Ills 
fate to be as unduly belittled bv posterity as he was 
once extravagantly belauded It is easy to insti 
tutc comparisons w ith By run and Scott, or contrasts 
with Wordsworth and Shelley, which arc not to 
Moore’s advantigc But however unfavourable 
the conclusions which may be drawn by such 
methods of criticism, they cannot affect the title of 
the author of such v aned w ork as the frish Pfi todies, 
Ijilla Rookh, the Tuopenny Post Ba^, and the 
Life of B^ ran to be considered is the most v ersa- 
lilc vvntcr of a period singularly wealthy in literary 
merit of every kind ‘ A man who was courted and 
esteemed liy Lord Lansdownc, Mr C.anning, Sir 
Robert Peel, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Lord Byron must,’ says I ord John 
Russell, ‘have had social as well as literary' ments 
of no common order ' But in truth the testimony 
of such men to his poetical ability is even more 
sinking than their tnbutc to his social worth , 
and posterity may not lightly assail a reputation 
so powerfully guaranteed Few writers have ever 
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succeeded in a greater degree in attracting the 
admiration of those nhose praise is in itself dis- 
tinction , and though it be true that the homage 
rendered to Moore by his contemporaries was 
largely increased by his rare personal charm, the 
impression he created in the minds of the best 
judges of his day must not be wholly lost sight of 
in estimating his position as a poet His origin 
considered, the rapidity with which Moore won his 
way to the affectionate regard of the most distin- 
guished men in English politics and letters is a 
sufficient proof of Moore’s great personal attractive- 
ness , while the fact that he never lost through life 
the fnendships he so easily acquired is the best 
evidence of the real sincenty and rectitude which 
formed the basis of a character essentially loving 
and lovable. 

At the Mid Hour of Night. 

At the mid hour of night, when stirs ire weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in ihinc 
eye, 

And I think oft, if spints can steal from tlie region of 
air 

To reiiEit past scenes of dehglit, thou wilt come to me 
there, 

And tell me our love is remembered, even in the sky 

Then I sing the wild song ’tw is once such a pleasure to 
hear ' 

When our voices, commingling, brcatlied like one on the 
ear , 

And, as echo far off through the tale my sad onson 
rolls, 

I think, O my loie ! ’tis thy \oice from the kingdom 
of souls. 

Faintly answ enng still the notes that once w ere so dear 

When He who Adores Thee 
Wlien he w ho adores thee has left but the nime 
Of his faults and his sorrow's lichind, 

Oh 1 say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of 1 life that for thee wis resigned ? 

Yes, weep, ind howeier ray foes may condemn, 

Tliy tears shall efface tlieir decree. 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I hare been but too faithful to thee. 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love , 

Every thought of my reason w as thine , 

In my last humble prayer to the Spint ilioie, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 

Oh 1 blest are the loiers and fnends who shall hie 
The day s of thy glory to see , 

But the next dearest blessing thit Heaven can give 
Is the pnde of thus dymg for thee 

She is far ftiam the Land. 

She IS fir from the land where her young hero sleeps. 
And lovers around her ire sighing 
But coldly she turns from their gaxe and weeps. 

For her heart iii his grave is lying 

She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note that he loved awaking— 

Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 


He had lived for her love— for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him — 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 

Nor long will Ins love stiy behind him ' 

Oh 1 make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 
When they promise a glonous morrow , 

They ’ll shine o’er licr sleep, like i smile from the w cst. 
From her own loved island of sorrow 

Echo 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To music at night, 

When, roused liy lute or horn, she wakes, 

And far away, o’er liwns and lakes, 

Goes insvvcnng light 1 

Yet Love hith echoes truer far, 

And far more sw cct, 

Than e’er bencith the moonlight’s star, 

Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 

The songs repeat 

’Tie when the sigh is quite smccrc — 

And only tlien — 

The sigh that 's breathed for one to hear 
Is by that one, that only dear, 

Breathed back ngim ' 

The Light of other Days 
Oft, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumlicr’s chain hath bound me, 

Fond Memory bnngs the light 
Of other days around me , 

Tlie smiles, the tears 
Of l)oy hood’s y ears, 

The w ords of lov c then spoken , 

The eves that shone, 

Now dimmeil and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain hith bound me. 

Sad jtJemory brings the light 
Of other days iround me. 

When I remember all 
The fnends so linked together, 

I’ve seen around me fall. 

Like leaves in wintry wcatlier 
I feel like one 
Who treids alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

YTiose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dcid, 

And all but he departed 1 
Thus, in the stilly niglit. 

Ere Slumber’s chain hath bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other day’s around me. 

As Slow our Ship 
As slow our ship her foamy' track 
Agiinst the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembhng pennant still looked back 
To that dear isle ’tvvis Icavmg 
So loth we part from all we love, 

From all the links that bind us , 

So turn our heatts, as on we rove, 

To those we ’ve left behind us ! 
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When round the bonl, of \anished years 
We talk with jojous seeming — 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 

So faint, so sad their beaming , 

While memory bnngs us back agam 
Each early tie that twined us, 

Oh, sweet’s the cup that arcles then 
To those we’\e left behind us ' 

And when, in oilier climes, we meet 
Some isle or sale enchanting, 

Where aU looks flowerj, wild, and sweet. 
And nought but love is ivantmg , 

We thmk how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assigned us 
To live and die in scenes like this. 

With some we ’\e left behind us 

As travellers oft look back at eve. 

When eastward darklj going. 

To gaze upon that light the) leave. 

Still faint behind them glowang, — 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us. 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that 's left behind us 

The Last Eose of Summer 

Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone. 

All her lovely compamons 
Are faded and gone , 

No flower of her kindred. 

No rose bud is nigh. 

To reflect back her blushes. 

Or giv c sigh for sigh 

I '11 not leave thee, lone one ’ 

To pine on thy stem , 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leav es o'er the bed. 

Where thj mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead 

So soon may / follow. 

When friendships deca). 

And from Love’s shining arcle 
The gems drop awaj 
When true hearts he wathered. 

And fond ones are flown, 

Oh ' who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 

A Vision 

‘ Up,’ said the Spirit, and, ere I could pray 
One hasty onson, whirled me away 
To a limbo, lying — I wist not where — 

Above or below, m earth or air , 

For it glimmered o’er with a doubtful light. 

One couldn’t say whether ’twas daj or night , 
And ’twas crost by man) a mazy track. 

One didn’t know how to get on or back , 

And I felt like a needle that ’s going astray 
(With its one eye out) through a bundle of hay , 


When the Spint he gnnned and whispered me, 

‘ Thou ’rt now in the Court of Chancer) ’ 

I looked and I saw a w izard nse. 

With a wig like a cloud before men’s e)es , 

In his aged hand he held a wand. 

Wherewith he beckoned his embryo band. 

And they moved and moved, as he waved it o’er, 
But they nev cr got on one inch the more , 

And still the) kept limping to and fro. 

Like Ariels round old Frospero — 

And I heard the while that wizard elf , 

Muttering, muttenng spells to himself. 

While o’er as many papers he turned 
As Hume ere moved for, or Omar burned 
He talked of his V irtue, though some, less mce. 

He owmed, vv ith a sigh, preferred his Vice — 

And he said ‘ I think,’ ‘ I doubt,’ ‘ I hope ,’ 

Called God to witness, and damned the Pope , 

With many more sleights of tongue and hand 
I couldn’t for the soul of me understand 
Amazerl and posed, I w as just about 
To ask his name, when the screams without. 

The merciless clacks of the imps w ithin, 

And that conjurer’s muttenngs, made such a din 
Tliat startled I w oke — leaped up m my bed — 

Found the Spirit, the imps and the conjurer fled. 
And blessed m) stars, nght pleased to see 
That I wasn’t as yet in Chancery 

(From Odes en Cash, Corny CaihoUeSy SiC.) 

The Vale of Cashmere 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With Its roses the brightest that earth ever gave. 

Its temples and grottos, and fountains os clear 
As the love lighted e)es that hang over their wave? 

Oh 1 to see it at sunset — when w arm o’er the lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, 

Like a bnde full of blushes, when lingering to take 
A last look at her mirror at night ere she goes ! — 
When the shnnes through tlie fohage are gleaming half 
shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own 
Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 

Here the Magian his um full of perfume is swinging. 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sv\ eet bells 

Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is nnging 
Or to see it by moonlight — w hen mellow ly shines 
The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shnnes , 

When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of stars. 

And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken b) Hughs and light echoes of feet [meet — 
From the cool, shining walks where the young people 
Or at mom, when the magic of dajbght awakes 
A new wonder each minute, os slow ly it breaks , 

Hills, cupolas> fountains called forth every one 
Out of darkness, ns they were just bom of the Sun 
When the spint of fragrance is up with the da). 

From his Harem of night flowers stealing away , 

And tlic wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen trees, till they tremble all ov er 
When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes. 

And Day, with his banner of radiance unfurled. 

Shines in through the mountainous portal tliat opes 
Sublime from that valley of bliss to the world 1 

(From 'The Light of the Harem’ m Lalla Rookh.) 
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Namouna, the Enchantress 
Hence is it, too, that Nourmahnl, 

Amid the luxuries of this hour, 

Far from thu joyous festival, 

Sits m lier on n sequestered bow er, 

With no one near to soothe or aid 
But that inspired and wondrous maid, 

Namouna, the enchantress— one 
O er whom his golden race the sun 
For unremembered years has nin 
Yet never saw her blooming brow 
\ ounger or fairer than ’lis now 
Nay ratlier, as the weit wand’s sigh 
Freshens the flower it passes by. 

Time’s wing but seemed, in stealing o'er. 

To leave her lovelier than before 
Yet on her smiles a sadness hung 
And when, ns oft, she spoke or sung 
Of other worlds, there came a hglit 
From her dark eyes so strangely bright. 

That all believed nor man nor earth 
Were conscious of Namouna’s birth 

(From Ihe Light of the Harem in Lalla R<Kfkk ) 

Thi Memoirs^ yourual^ (tnd CorrtxfciuUnct of Thatuas Affi^re 
were edited bj Lord John Kuwll who applied the £^000 paid b> 
Longmans for the copjTight to the benefit of Moore « widow Thu 
work, published m 1856 11 m man> rcapt^ts most uniatisfactory, 
but remains the only Memoir of the poet on a lirgc scale. Moores 
poetical works were collected and edited b> himself m 184s with 
autobiognphic introductions to the prtnapal pieces. 

C LITTON FALKINER 

James Wills (1790-1868) was the younger 
son of a Roscommon squire of good estate and 
of Cornish extraction He was educated near 
Dublin, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1809 Here he formed one of a bnlliant cotene 
of undergraduates, among whom the best-known 
name is that of Charles Wolfe the poet In 1821 
he entered at the Middle Temple with the intention 
of being called to the Bar , but the loss of a con- 
siderable fortune through the improvidence of an 
elder brother left him without the means of pur- 
suing a legal career He returned to Ireland, and, 
having married, in 1822 he settled near Dublin 
He took orders in the same year, but being for 
a time without preferment, he devoted himself 
eageily to literary pursuits, which were thence- 
forth the mam interest of his life He became 
an active contributor, both m prose and verse, 
to the Dublin University Magazine, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Dublin Penny Journal, and other 
penodicals Later he was connected vvath the 
lush Quarterly Review In 1831 he published in 
Dublin The Disembodied and otJur Poems, being 
a collection of poems vvntten dunng sev eral years , 
and in 1835 there appeared the Philosophy of 
Unbelief, a work which had a wide vogue in its 
day, and m which the author’s strong bent for 
metaphysical speculation asserted itself By this 
lime Wills had been nominated to a curacy 
in Kilkenny, the county in which most of his 
subsequent life was passed, and m which he 
held successively two important parishes But 
his clencal duties interfered but little with his 


literary activity, and in 1839 he published the 
first v'olume of an important biographical work, 
Lives of Illustuflus and Distinguished Irishmen, 
which occupied him for several y’cars. This work 
was subsequently reissued under the rather mis- 
leading title of The lush Nation Though scarcely 
designed on any scientific pnnciple, it vv as prose 
cuted w itli great industry', and is still valuable for its 
notices of many minor figures in Insh history and 
literature who arc not elsewhere commemorated. 
Wills’s other onginal contnbutions to literature in 
elude Dramatic Sketches and other Poems (1845), 
The Idolatress and other Poems (1868), as well as 
several theological publications His longer poems 
give evidence of a strong dramatic instinct, while 
his shorter pieces arc frequently spintcd and even 
powerful, and indicate the striking personality and 
many-sided sympathies of their author Wills was 
the father of tlic well-known nineteenth century 
dramatist, W G Wills 

To the Minstrel O'Connellan 
Whenever harp note nngctli 
lemc’s isle around, 

Thy hand its sweetness nngeth, 

Surpassing mortal sound , 

Thy spirit music speaketh 
Above the minstrel throng, 

And tliy nval vainly sccketh 
1 he secret of tliy song 

In the castle, in the shieling, 

In foreign kingly hall, 

Thou art rrKislcr of each feeling, 

And honoured first of all ! 

Thy vvald and vvazard finger 

Svveepeth cliords unknown to art. 

And melodics that linger 
In the memones of the heart 

Thoiigli fairy music slumbers 
By forest glade and hill, 

In thy unearthly numbers 
Men say ’tis livang still ' 

All Its compass of wild sw ectness 
Thy master hand obeys, 

As its airy, fitful flectness 

O’er harp and heart-string plays. 

By thee the thnll of anguish 
Is softly lulled to rest , 

By thee the hopes that languish. 

Rekindled in the breast 
Thy spint cliaseth sorrow 
Like morning mists away, 

And gaily robes to morrow 
In the gladness of thy lay 

Tlioinns Colley Grattan (1792-1864) was 
the son of a Dublin solicitor, read law for a time, 
became a militia officer, lived much m Pans and 
Brussels, and for a while was consul in Boston, U S 
He commenced his literary career wnth a poetical 
romance entitled Philibert (1819) In 1823 ap 
peared his Highways and Byways, picturesque 
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tales of Continental ■wandcnng and adventure. 
These were so well recencd that he wTote a 
second senes, published m 1825, and a third in 
1827 In 1830 he ventured on a novel in four 
volumes, The Hetnss of Bruits, a Tale of the 
Year Stxleen Hundred, dealing with the Flemish 
struggle against the Spaniards He produced 
also Tales of Travel, histones of the Nether 
lands and of SwaUerland, and some twentj 
works in all, including a tragedj, seicral novels, 
and books on Amenca. His pictures of ordinarj 
life in trench provinces, sketched with cheerful 
observant spint as he wandered in highwajs 
and bjwajs, were perhaps liis best work. 

Richard Lalor Shell (1791-1851) was a dis- 
tinguished ornament of that school of Irish rhetoric 
in which GratUan’s is the most illustnous name 
The son of a reared Cadiz merchant, a native of 
Tipperary', he vvas bom at Drumdownej, Countj 
Kilkcnnj He received his school education in 
England, first at the establishment of a French 
imtgri at Kensington, and afterwards at Ston>- 
hurst In 1807 Shed matriculated at Tnnitj 
College, Dublin Four 5 cars later he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, but his call to the Irish Bar vvas 
deferred through straitened means until 1814 To 
defraj the expenses preliminarj to his admission 
to the Four Courts he wrote Adelaide, the first 
of a senes of plays which were to engage his 
leisure in the next few years Shed, however, 
though possessed of considerable literary gifts, 
vvas no Shendan, and it cannot be said that 
his plavs are undeserving of the oblivion that 
has overtaken them What success they enjoyed 
in their day vvas due mainly to the fine acting 
of Miss O’Ned Tlie defect which vvas noted 
in most of them— that the interest was too ex- 
clusively concentrated on the heroine — vvas doubt 
less due to their being written largely to suit that 
actress The most fortunate, and perhaps the 
most deservedly fortunate, of these dramatic 
efforts was Lvadne, produced in 1819 Shed’s 
progress at the Bar was slow, nor did he ever 
attain a commanding position there. His earlier 
years at the profession were, indeed, much more 
occupied with literature than with law, and when 
he did apply himself to legal matters it vvas 
chiefly to observe and reproduce the charac- 
teristics of the leading lawyers of the day' 
In 1821, in conjunction with W H Curran, a 
son of the gre.at orator of that name, he con 
tnbuled to Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine a 
senes of ‘Sketches of the Insh Bar,’ which 
attracted considerable attention Shed’s articles 
in this senes were subsequently collected in 
Lec;al and Political Sketches They are in every 
instance bnghtly and pointedly wntten, and, though 
meant for the hour only, they embalm much that 
the historian of the times will value It is neither 
by his dramas nor by his essays that Shed best 
deserves remembrance, and yet it vvas not until 
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he had acquired a notable reputation in both these 
capacities that he att lined to fame as an orator 
As early as 1813 he had made a speech on the 
Catholic question before a Dublin audience which 
had been highly praised by competent critics , but 
more than ten years were to elapse befoie he 
revealed his real powers in this directum The 
agitation for Catholic Emancipation aroused all 
the strongest feelings of an imaginative and 
emotional temperament, and the speeches lie 
delivered on political platforms in Ireland in 1825 
had a marked influence on public opinion in that 
country’ Shed heartily co operated with O’Connell 
in the campaign which terminated m the Clare 
election, but it vvas not until three years after 
the cause of Emancipation had tnumphed 
that he entered the House of Commons In 
tliat assembly Shed was less successful than 
on the platform, for reasons which have been 
sufficiently given by a most friendly cntic, 
Thomas Moore ‘His voice has no medium 
tone, and, when exerted, becomes a scream , 
his action theatncal and of the bam order of 
theatricals, but still his oratoncal powers are 
great, and capable of producing (in an Insh 
audience at least) great excitement’ (Moore’s 
Diary, September 1830) But despite these 
drawbacks some of Shed’s parliamentaiy speeches 
reach the highest level of oratory, and the 
fine rebuke (quoted below) to Lord Lyndhurst 
for his scornful description of the Insh people 
as ‘aliens’ is a good example of the force and 
dignity of his best passages Shed was asso 
ciatcd, but not very’ closely or heartily, with the 
Repeal movement, and subsequently drew closer 
to tlie Whig than to the avowedly Irish party 
in the House of Commons As such he was 
taken up by Lord John Russell, vvas appointed 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, and 
nominated to the Priv’y Council In Russell’s 
Ministry of 1846 Shed vvas Master of the Mint, 
and in 1850 he became Minister at the court 
of Tuscany, a position he continued to hold until 
his death in the y car follow ing 

Speech tn the House of Oormnons on Irish 
Municipal BIU, 1837 

Tell me, for you were there— I appeal to the gilHnt 
soldier before me (Sir Henry Ilardmge), from whose 
opinions I differ, but who bears, I know, a generous 
heart in an intrepid breast — tell me, for you must 
needs remember — on that day when the destinies of 
mankind were trembling in the balance — while death 
fell in showers — when the artillery of France was 
levelled with a precision of the most deadly science — 
when her legions, incited by the voice and inspired 
by the example of Iheir mighty leader, rushed again 
and again to the onset — tell me if for an instant, 
when to hesitate for an instant w-as to be lost, the 
‘aliens’ blenched And when at length the moment 
for the last and decisive movement had arrived, and 
the valour which had so long been vvisclv checked 
was at last let loose — when, with words familiar but 
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immortal, the great captain commanded the great 
assault, tell me if Catholic Ireland, luth less heroic 
valour than the natives of )our own glonous counti^, 
preapitated herself upon the foe The blood of 
England, Scotland, and of Ireland flowed in the 
same stream and drenched the same field When 
the chill mommg daumed, their dead lay cold and 
stark together, in the same deep pit their bodies 
were deposited , the green com of spring is now 
breaking from their commingled dust , the dew falls 
from heaven upon their union in the grave Par 
takers in evciy peril, in the glory shall we not be 
perraiUed to participate? And shall we be told, as 
a requital, that we are estranged from the noble 
country for whose salvation our life blood was poured 
out ? 

Tht o/ ike Kt^ki ///wumhU Ktcknrti Later Stuttf 

M P , were edited in lE^s, with a Memoir, bj Thomas MacNcvin 
Skeichet^ and PottUcal, \kere edited wnih notes, in 1855, b> 

M W Savage (a ^oU), Meiuotrt of Rxchard Lalor Sfust^ by 
W Torrenj McCulIagh, uere published m the latter jear 

TIilliaiH Carleton (1794-1869) was the son 
of a small fanner in Tymonc, and the youngest of 
fourteen children His ongin was of a kind well 
suited to equip the future story-teller for his task , 
for Carleton’s father, though of humble position, 
was a man of considerable native power, and 
acquainted with the Insh as well ns the English 
tongue, Carleton got most of his early education 
in one of those hedge schools which he was after- 
wards to desenbe so inimitably Bom a Roman 
Catholic, he was intended by his parents for the 
priesthood , but conscientious scruples interfered 
with this prospect, and cvcntuallv Carleton became 
a Protestant Having somehow acquired a fair 
education, he became a tutor to a fanner’s family 
m Louth, whence he removed to Dublin After 
some time spent in the drudgery of teaching, he 
succeeded in getting appointed to a school in 
Mullingar, where he settled for a time, contn- 
butmg articles on literary subjects to the local 
newspaper From Mullingar he went to Carlow, 
but m 1828 returned to the capital, where, be- 
coming acquainted with the Rei Caisar Otway, 
the editor of the Christian Examiner, he was 
imated to become a contnbutor, and began his 
literary career 

From 1828 to 1834 Carleton contnbuted to the 
penodical just named the senes of sketches which 
form his pnncipal contnbution to literature His 
Traits and Stones of the Irish Peasantry were 
drawn from life, and m part, indeed, embalmed 
the actual expenences of the waatcr For minute 
observation, and for die insight into the character 
of the Insh peasantry which they display , Carleton’s 
stones hav e nev er been surpassed The first col- 
lected senes appeared m 1830, and a second in 
1833 , while Tales of Ireland were issued in 1834. 
The Traits and Stories soon won their way to 
public fav our, and for the next few y ears Carleton 
was a constant contnbutor to Insh penodicals of 
every kind In 1837 he commenced m the Dublin 
University Magazine his first sustained novel. 


Fardoroufha the Miser Though this work, by 
far the best of his more elaborate efforts, more 
than sufficed to refute the criticism that Carleton 
could only wntc short talcs, its importance is not 
comparable with that of the Tiaits, nor, indeed, 
can It be said that the author achieves in any of 
his nov els the success of his shorter stones Tar- 
dorougha was followed m 1841 by The Misfortunes 
of Barney Branat^an, another senes of talcs, and 
in 1845 Tlr/w and Stoi ics of the Insh Peasantry 
Valentine MClutchy (1845), Body the Rover{iZn 7 ), 
and The Tithe Proctor arc all novels m which 
vanous phases of the Insh land war supply the 
colounng matter, while The BlacL Prophet {xlgf) 
IS occupied with the Potato Famine Others of 
Carlcton’s nov els are The lied Hall^ or the Baronefs 
Daughter (1852), The Squandei s of Castle Squander 
(1854), JVill) Bally and hts dear Colleen Baum 
(1855), and Bidniond, Count O' Hanlon (1862) 
Interspersed between these were wnltcn a vast 
quantity of short talcs In 1848 the ment of 
Carleton’s work was acknowledged by the grant 
of a Civil List pension of fp.00 a year The last 
months of his life wdre occupied with a Jong con 
tcmplatcd, but constantly postponed, autobiography, 
whicli was left unfinished 

It IS by his Traits and Stones rather than by 
his novels that Carleton lives and dcsencs to live. 
Of the many writers who in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century' sought to illustrate the 
manners and character of the Insh peasant, none 
used so realistic a brush and none produced so vind 
an impression His verse is not a very considerable 
part of Carlcton’s work , but Sir Tnrlough^ or the 
ChurcJiyard Dndi, has a weird impressiveness, 
and has been praised by Sir Theodore Martin as 
‘ the most successful legendary ballad of modern 
times ’ 

An Irish VUIasre. 

The vallagc of Fmdraniorc was situated at the foot 
of a long green hill, the outline of which formed a low 
arch as it rose in the eye against the homon This 
hill was studded with clumps of beeches, and somelimes 
enclosed as a meadow In the month of July, when the 
grass on it was long, many an hour have I spent in 
solitary enjoyment, watching the wavy motion produced 
upon its pliant surface by the sunny w mds, or the fliglit 
of the cloud shadows, like gigantic phantoms, as they 
swept rapidlv over it, whilst the murmur of the rocking 
trees, and the glancing of their bright leaves m the sun, 
produced a heartfelt pleasure, the veiy memon of which 
rises in my imagination like some fading recoUccuon of a 
brighter vvorid 

At the foot of this hill ran a dear, deep banked river, 
bounded on one side by a slip of nch level meadow, and 
on the other by a kind of common for the village geese, 
whose white feathers, dunng the summer season, lay 
scattered over its green surface It was also the play 
ground for the boys of the village school , for there nm i 
that part of the nver which, with very correct judgment, 
the urchins had selected ns their bathing place. A httle 
slope, or vvatenng ground in the bank, brought them to 
the edge of the stream, where the bottom feU away mto 
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the fearful depths of the rthirlpool, under the hanging oak 
on the other bank Well do I remember the first time 
that I ventured to swim across it, and even yet do I see, in 
imagination, the two bunches of water flaggons on which 
the inexpcnenced swimmers trusted themselves in the 
water 

Aliout two hundred yards above this, the Iwreen 
[a little road or by road] which led from the village 
to the mam road crossed the nver by one of those 
old narrow bndges whose arches rise like round ditches 
across the road — an almost impassable barrier to 
horse and car On passing the bndge, in a northern 
direction, 30U found a range of low thatched houses on 
each side of the road , and if one o’clocl , the hour of 
dinner, drew near, you might observe columns of blue 
smoke curling up from a row of chimneys, some made of 
wicker creels plastered over with a thick coat of mud , 
some of old, narrow, bottomless tubs , and others, with 
a greater appearance of taste, ornamented wath thick 
circular ropes of straw, secured together like bees’ skeps 
with the peel of a bner , and many liav ing nothing but 
the open vent above But the smoke by no means 
escaped bv U» legitimate aperture, for )OU might observe 
little clouds of it bursting out by the doors and windows , 
the panes of the latter, being mostly stopped at other 
times with old hats and rags, were now left entirely open 
for the purpose of giving it a free escape 

Before the doors, on right and left, was a senes of 
dunghills, each w ith its concomitant sink of grien, rotten 
water , and if it happened that a stout looking woman, 
with watery eyes, and a yellow cap hung loosely upon 
her matted locks, came, wath a chubby urchin on one 
arm, and a pot of dirty water in her hand, Us uncerc 
monious ejection in the aforesaid sink would be apt to 
send you up the village with your finger and thumb (for 
what purjxise you would yourself perfectly understand) 
closely, but not knowingly, applied to your nostnls But 
independently of this, you would be apt to have other 
reasons for giving your horse, whose heels are by this 
lime surrounded by a dozen of barking curs, and the 
same number of shouting urchins, a pretty sharp touch 
of the spurs, as welt as for complaining bitterly of the 
odour of the atmosphere It is no landscape without 
figures, and you might notice, if you are, ns I suppose 
you to lie, a man of observation, in every sink as you 
pass along, a ‘slip of a pig’ stretched in the middle of 
the mud, the very bean tdea! of luxury, giving occasion 
ally a long hixiinant grunt, highly expressive of tus enjoy 
ment , or, perhaps, an old fnrrowcr, ly mg in indolent 
repose, with half a dozen young ones jostling each other 
for their draught, and punching her belly wath their little 
snouts, reckless of the fcmes they are creating , whilst the 
loud crow of the cock, ns he confidently (laps his wings on 
his own dunghill, gives the warning note for the hour of 
dinner (From ‘The Hedge School Tratix and Storjes') 

C LITTON FALKINER 

Micliacl, Banlm (1796-1874) and Jolm 
Banlm (1798-1842), two brothers who are best 
known as the authors of Tales of the O'Hara 
/ amtly, represent a remarkably successful instance 
of bteraryr collaboration It has nev er been possible 
to assign correctly the respective shares of the 
two brothers in the fame collcchvely acquired 
But It seems as though the higher reputation 


enjoy'cd by the younger was due rather to the 
resolute self-abnegation of his senior than to his 
superior ment The Banims were born in Kil- 
kenny^, where their father kept what Moore in his 
Diary describes as ‘a little powder and shot shop,’ 
much resorted to by local sportsmen They w ere 
educated together at Kilkenny College , but John, 
evincing a taste for painting, was in 1813 sent to 
Dublin to study drawing After some years de- 
voted to art John turned to literature, and quickly 
produced two dramas, Turgcsius and Damon and 
Pythias, of w hich the latter w as produced at Covent 
Garden by Macrcady and Charles Kemble in 1821 
He also w rote an elaborate poem. The Celt’s Para- 
dise In the following yeir — John having settled 
in London, where he contributed to the Literary 
Register — the brothers commenced the publication 
of the O'Haia series The tales at once became 
popular, and as a result of their success the next 
work published by them, Boyne JVate/ (1825), 
found a numerous audience. These stones were 
mostly conceived on histoncal lines, and they did 
much, as was intended, to interest the English 
public in Insh questions and to lead to a fuller 
comprehension of certain phases of Irish character 
A further senes of Tales appeared in 1826, and 
included The Nowlans, for which Colburn gav c a 
large sum. This work failed, however, to sustain 
the reputation of its predecessors, a failure due 
probably to the breakdown! of John Banim’s hcaltli 
The brothers, however, continued to collaborate, 
John’s intellectual activity being maintained in 
spite of bodily failure, and in 1829 a final senes 
of O'Hara Tales appeared John had meantime 
produced independently a set of essays, Reflec- 
tions on the Dead Alive (1824), and Sylla, a 
tragedy, besides numerous contributions to maga- 
zines In 1836 he became paralysed in the lower 
limbs, and received a pension of .^150 from the 
Civil List, together with a further grant of 
yearly for his daughter His strength thence 
fonvard ebbed aw ay, and though he sun iv ed six 
years longer, he had ceased to work. A Life by 
P J Murray appeared in 1857 
Michael Danim long sun ived his younger brother, 
but like him w'as all his life in straitened circum- 
stances In 1853, however, he was appointed post 
master of Kilkenny, and on his retirement twenty 
years later received an allowance from the Royal 
Literary Fund His chief works after his brother’s 
death were Clough Fionn (1852) and The Town of 
the Cascades ( 1 864) The O ' Hara Tales hav e often 
been compared to the Waverley Novels, and no 
doubt they, like Miss Edgeworth’s and Gerald 
Gnffin’s w orks, sen ed in a great degree to do for 
Ireland what the ‘Waverley’ senes did for Scotland 
But the Banims lacked the broad sanity and 
kindly humour of Scott, while they were without 
the wholesome cheerfulness of Maria Edgeworth 
They moved, especially the younger, on a more 
tragic plane, and it is the more gloomy elements 
in the Celtic temperament that they most success- 
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fully reproduce. But thej possessed in a high 
degree that brooding histoncal imagination which 
IS a conspicuous trait in the Irish peasantry', and 
their stones are true to that side of Insh life which 
they chose to illustrate. 

Soggrartb Aroon 
Am I the slave they say, 

Sosgarth aroon 1 
Since you did show the way, 

So^arlk aroon, 

Thitr slave no more to be, 

\\TiiIe they would work with me 
Old Ireland's slaverv, 

Soggirth aroon 

Why not her jioorest man, 

Soggnik aroon. 

Try and do all he can, 

Sog^aii/i aroon. 

Her commands to fulfil 
Of his own heart and will, 

Side by side with vou still, 

Soggart/t aroon ? 

Loval and brave to vou, 

Soggaith aroon. 

Yet be not slave to you, 

’ioggarih aroon, 

Nor out of fear to vou — 

Stand up so near to you — 

Och ' out of fear to you, 

Soggarth aroon t 

Who, m the w inter’s night, 

SoggarlU aroon. 

When the cold blast did bite, 

Soggarift aroon. 

Came to my cabin door. 

And, on my earthen floor. 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Who, on the marriage day, 

Soggarth atoon. 

Made the poor cabin gay, 

Soggarth aroon f 
And did Ixith laugh and sing. 

Making our hearts to nng, 

At the poor christening, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Who, as fnend only met, 

Soggarth aroon. 

Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

And when mv eye was dim. 

Gave, while his eye did bnm, 

What I should give to him, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Och ' you and only you, 

Soggarth aroon ' 

And for this I was true to you, 

Soggarth aroon , 

In love they ’ll never shake, 

MTicn for Ould Ireland’s sake. 

We a true part did take, 

Soggarth aroon ? (gy ^ 


Terence O’Brien 

During Ins term of sea serv icc 1 erence O’Bncn had 
unconsciously contracted some characlcrisUcs which 
tendered him a puzzle to his present neiglilxjurs and, 
indeed, a contradiction to himself — or, at least, to 
fcrence O’Bnen that then was, and Terence O’Bnen 
that used to lie, once upon a time I or instance. In 
his more youthful days, he had engaged in some one 
of those many rustic combinations for which the Iruh 
pcasantiy are cclehratcd, and which can best be ac 
counted for by considering that Uicir wants make them 
discontented, and the injuries which often produce those 
wants, reckless of all consequences, when their object 
IS vengeance on the nearest palpable aggressor Terence 
and his associates violated the law of the land , rewards 
for their apprehension w ere olTercd , some of them were 
discovered, tried, and hanged, and he himself, to avoid 
the fate that seemed to await Jiim, absconded from his 
native place, ‘and never cnetl slop, nor let the grass 
grow under his feet,’ till he had arrived m ‘ Cork’s own 
lovvn,' distant about one hundred miles (Insh) from Ins 
starting point. Tlicrc, scarce yet p,ausing to take breath, 
he entered on board a man of war, as his most secure 
hiding place , and thus the wild Inshman, who, but a 
few hours before, had been denounced as almost a traitor 
to the State, became one of its sworn defenders, ay, and 
m a very short time, if not at that very moment, one of 
Its most loyal and sincere defenders This ckaractcr 
grew upon him, and m it fully confirmed he relumeil 
home after a long absence, m peaceful and oblivious 
limes, much to the non edification of his stationary neigh 
Iwurs, as has liecn intim.alcd Turthcr AsaMTiUehoy, 
before going on his travels, Terence bad mortally haled 
tngland, England’s king and the very name of every 
tiling English in the same ratio, had loved England’s 
foes, of all denominations — the I rench, her ‘natural 
enemies,’ ns they have liecn somewhat strangciv called, 
above all others. But none of ihcac ^youthful prejudices 
did Terence bnng home wath him ‘Long life and a 
long reign to Kmg George >’ was now his shout, while 
the hairs on his head hnstlcd m enmity against ‘parly 
WOOS,’ and good reason why for both 'cntimenls — 
sensations rather During half his amphibious existence, 
Terence’s grog liad been sweetened by pouring it down 
his throat, among bis ship comrades, with a grateful 
mention of llic name of his Bntannic Majesty, and 
Terence’s only thoughts and elTorts constantly directed 
towards the discomfiture of the ill washers of that august 
personage. The loss of his arm, and of half his nose, 
with the disgraceful substitution of that half by the half 
of a Trenchman’s ‘snub,’ gave him personal cause to 
detest the Gallic race So that he might be said to 
loathe the Trench to the marrow of his bones — yea, even 
of those portions of his bones which had been severed 
from his body and cast to the sharks 

(From The Bit o II rt/in ) 

The Pirate’s Hetum. 

‘It was of a dreary night in December I first met your 
brother Collura, sir,’ said Father Fenelly when he and 
Mr Felix M'Ciarty, as we are now obliged to call him, 
discoursed together shortlv after the old pirate’s story had 
been related, ‘ of a Saturday nigbt, too , I remember it 
well , one of the last upon which my poor people crowd 
into the little chapel to prepare for their Christmas duty 
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Ere I entered the confessional I had obseried a \erj 
remarkable man sauntenng, or rather dodging, about 
the chapel >ard that was before the chapel door He 
wore a sailor’s dress , one marking the degree above the 
common sailor, for aught I knou , but his air, his face, 
his step, and the whole bearing of his tall, straight figure 
suggested, at all e\ents, the idea of a supenor person 
Something wondering to see a stranger of his kind in 
such a place, and also recollecting that on one or tuo 
occasions before I had noticed him, dt a distance, in 
the lonesome walks alxiut the ullage, I passed into the 
chape], sat down in mj confession bo'c, and began the 
duties of the evening A great number, as is usual on 
the approach of Christmas and Easter, w ere waiting on 
mj ministrj, or “to be heard,” as we call it, in their 
turns , and I could not change fast enough in my box 
for them, and open the slide of the little round onfice at 
either side, to listen alternately to the vaned aiowals of 
human frailtj that craied my advice, mj control, and 
finall), through my mouth, a conditional promise of 
pardon from mj God An hour might ha\e been thus 
spent, when, chancing to look out through the sht in the 
curtain of m) box, I recognised the tall and almost 
sublime figure of the stranger, leaning against one of 
the little rude props that supported the thatched roof of 
m) humble chapek From another prop, the weak light 
of a tin sconce, or lamp, fell upon his features, and 
allowed me to See their expression , and I thought 1 
read upon his cloudy brow, and liis rolling e\e, and in 
his half open and contorted mouth the story of a bosom 
blackened with crime, tom with remorse, and just be 
ginning to w ork in the tenable labour of a first repent 
ance. I could perceise that he ejed askance the humble 
crowals that, m the twalight, knelt around him where he 
stood , and, now and then, that his agitated glance 
followed those who came, some moving on their knees, 
to confess their burden of sm , and those who, Iheir 
ordeal over, returned from the confessional to the railing 
of the sanctuary to- throw themselves there, in aspirations 
of thanks to God, and of promises of future virtue 
Ilasing remarked him for some time, I procecilcd in 
mj duty About another hour elapsed before I thought 
I could properly spare time to pay him more attention, 
and a sweet little child of thirteen or fourteen, who went 
from me wath permission to approach her first com 
munion, had, accompanied bj her father, also a penitent 
of the csening, gone to the sanctuarj to complete their 
devotions, when I was alarmed bj a sudden noise and 
outcry, that spread among all the people of the chapel, 
and hastily stepping out of my Irox, I found the poor 
stranger just after flinging himself prostrate by the side 
of the child, while his frame shook, groans and sobs 
broke from his manly breast, and the glorious tears of a 
true repentance ran down the backs of the hands wath 
which he covered his face Not unaffected myself, I 
raised him and held him in my arms, and whispered the 
words of sublime consolation my meraful and Almighty 
Master had commanded me to drop as so many drops 
of oil upon the tom heart of the remorseful sinner My 
words seemed to overwhelm him wath greater agony 
He would have again fallen at my feet I resist^ his 
attempt We retired from the wondering and syan 
pathismg crowd, into the little saenstv at the back of 
the altar Tliat night — that moment, Collum M'Carty 
first sued for peace with his God ’ 

(From Tales 0/ the OTIara Family — second senes.) 


Snmncl Lover (1797-1868), one of the most 
versatile of Insh nineteejith-ccntury writers, tliough 
iardly one of die greatest, was bom in Dublin, and 
there receu ed his education The son of 1 stock 
broker, he was intended to follow his father’s calling , 
but the business instincts required for this career 
were foreign to a youth who early developed tastes 
for painting, music, and letters of a most marked 
kind Leavnng his parental roof] Lover devoted 
himself to the first of these arts , and at once 
achievang distinction as a portrait painter, he in 
a few j ears took high rank among Dublin artists, 
and was elected a Royal Hibernian Acadentiaan 
He was particularly successful wath miniatures, 
and a portrait of Paganini won him much praise 
in 1832 Lover early became acquainted with 
Moore, who exercised a considerable influence 
on the development of the literary proclivities 
which he joined to his artistic aptitudes, and 
the character of his verse is largely imitative 
of the author of Irish Ilclodtes But his first 
published work belongs to a school in which 
Moore never studied The Legends attd Slones 
of Inland (1831) at once announced that a 
clever artist was likely to be extinguished by 
a still more clever wnter, and soon led to 
Lover’s association with the distinguished group 
of literary' inshmen by whom the Dtibhn Unt 
verstly Magastne was founded To this penodical 
Lover remained for many years a constant con 
tnbutor While still busy as an artist he had 
won fame as a ballad wnter with Ilory O' More 
(1826), and no one could recite it so well as its 
author Thus, when m 1835 he resolved to move 
to London, it was little wonder that with a repu- 
tation for versatility little short of marv'ellous 
Lover speedily became fashionable m the society 
of the capital He painted Brougham, fraternised 
with Dickens, and was lionised everywhere 

In 1837 Lover came out as a novelist, expanding 
the theme of his ballad of Rory O'Moie into a 
popular romance. Shortly afterwards the same 
theme did duty for a play This was the beginning 
of a considerable apprenticeship to the drama, and 
a succession of pieces, including a burlesque opera 
called II Paddy Whack vi lialta, were rapidly 
produced He then fell back on his earlier parts, 
and Songs and Ballads (1839), Handy And}, his 
pnncipal work of fiction (1842), and Treasuse 
Trove (1844) — first published by the title of 
LSD —proclaimed that neither the song-w-ntcr 
nor the novelist had been lost m the dramatist 
or musician Obliged by a failure of vision 
to abandon painting, which all this time had 
not ceased to be a source of income. Lover 
resolved to woo fame in a new character An 
entertainment called ‘Irish Evenings,’ m which 
the Items of the programme, whether musical or 
literary, were exclusively the composition of the 
reciter, testified to Lover’s extraordinary adapta 
bihty Repeated in Amenca, tlic recitations were 
even more popular in New York than m London 
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The success of this tour «as comparable «ith 
those of Dickens, and marks the climax of Lo\cr’s 
fortunate career His experiences in America were 
utilised by Loier on his return in another enter- 
tainment, called ‘Paddj-’s Portfolio’ LorePs later 
vears r\cre not marked b> much liter ir) fertility, 
and, indeed, it was incMt.ible th.it an in\enti\cncss 
which reflected in its brightness the abounding 
animal spirits of the man should have declined 
with declining jears Two dramas. The Sciitmcl 
nf the Alma and MacCarthy Mon., some contnbu 
tions to operatic libretti, a clcicr senes of parodies 
of popular autliors, and Metrical Tales and othei 
Potms (1858) are the only original work of his 
last twenty 5 ears He was, lioweier, a diligent 
contnbutor to the magazines, and in 1858 edited 
a collection of Lyrics of Inland In 1859 he 
threw himself into the Volunteer moicment, and 
wrote the popular song ‘Defence, not Defiance’ 
In 1856, in recognition of his \ mous sen ices to 1 
lit and literature, I o\er reccned a Cnil List 1 
pension Lo\cPs reputation has certainly not en ' 
dured the test of time Hut it w is scarce!) possible 
that It should His w is one of those winning 
personalities which serve to invest an authoPs 
vvntings with an added charm in the eves of 
contemporaries But such a charm is nccessanlj ' 
evanescent, and the bod) of LovePs work is 
unequal to his former fame. His songs in par 
ticular, though man) of them remain popular, 
seem to lack the salt that mikes verse literature. , 
But his prose works have more endunng qualities I 
And as the counterpart, not to sav antithesis, of such j 
writers as the authors of the Tahs of the O' Hat a | 
1 amily, his characterisations of the whimsical and 
devil mav care Inshman and liis illustrations of the 
more giotesque forms of Irish humour will alvva)s 1 
enable Lover to fill an important place among the | 
Insh prose writers of his age 

King- O’Toole and St Kevin 

Well, the 1 mg w as nigh hand broken hearted, and 
melancbolj inlirtl), and was walkin’ one inomin' b) 
the edge of the lake, lamentin’ his cruel fate, an’ ihmkm’ 
o’ drownin’ himself that could get no div arshin in life, 
when all of a suddint, tumin round the comer be 
yant, who should he meet but a might) dacent )oung 
man comm’ up to him 

‘ God save )ou,’ says the king (for the king was a civil 
spoken gentleman by nil accounts) , ‘ God save )ou,’ savs 
he to the voung man 

‘God save )ou kmdl),’ says the young man to him 
back again , ‘God save you,’ sa)5 he, ‘King O’Toole ’ 

‘True for )ou,’ Ea)'s the king, ‘I am King O’Toole, 
pnnee and plenn)penn)'lmchary o’ these parts,’ sa)’S he, 

‘ but how kem )oa to know that ’’ 

‘ Oh, never mind,’ says Saint Kevin 

For you see, said Old Joe, m his undertone again, 
and looking aery knowingly, it was Saint Kevin, sure 
enough — the saint himself m disguise and noboily else. 
‘Oh, never mind,’ says he 'I know more than that,’ 
says he, ‘ nor Ivvacc th,at ’ 

‘And who are you,' s.aid the king, ‘that makes so 
bow Id — who are you at all at all?’ 


‘Oh, never you mind,’ says Saint Kevin, ‘who I am, 
yen’ll know more 0’ me before we part, King O'Toole,’ 
says he. 

'I’ll be proud o’ the knowledge o’ your acquaintance, 
sir,’ says the king, mighty p'litc 
‘Troth, you may say tint,' says Saint Kevin ‘And 
now, may I make bow Id to ax how is your goose, King 
O'Toole ’ ’ says he 

‘ HI ur an agers, how kcmyoutolnow aliout my goo-,e ’ ' 
says the king 

‘Oh, no matthcr, I was given to understand it,’ says 
Saint Kevin 

‘Oh, that’s a folly to talk,' says the king, ‘bekase 
myself and my goose is private fnends,’ says he, ‘and 
no one could tell you,’ says he, ‘Inmn’ the fames ’ 

‘ Oh thin, it wasn t the fairies,’ says Saint Kevin, ‘for 
I 'd have yon to know,’ s.ays he, ‘ that I don’t I cep the 
likes o sileh comjiany ' 

‘ \ ou might do worse then, my gay fellow,’ says the 
king, ‘for It 's thev could show you a crock o’ money as 
aisy as kiss hand , and that’s not to be sneezed at,’ saya 
the king, ‘ by n poor man,’ says he. 

' iVIavlie I ve a betther wav of making money myself,’ 
s.ays the s.aml 

‘By gor,’ s.ays the king, ‘ barrin’ you 're a comer,’ savs 
he, ‘ that 's iinpos ihL ’ 

' I 'd scorn to he the hkt, my lord 1 ’ says Saint Kevin, 
mighty high , ' I 'd scorn to lie the like,' s.ays he 
‘Then, what arc you,’ says the I mg, ‘that makes 
money so aisv, hv your own account’’ 

‘ I m an honest man,' says Saint Kevin 
‘ Well, bore, t man, s,ays the 1 ing, ‘ and how is it you 
make vour monev so aisy ’ ’ 

‘ By makin’ ould things as good as new says Saint 
Kevin 

‘ Blur an ouns, is it a tinker you are?’ says the 
king 

‘ Xo,’ says the saint, ‘I’m no linker by tliradc, King 
O’Toole , I ’\c a Iiclther thrade than a tinker,’ says he 
‘What would you say,’ says he, ‘if I made your ould 
goose as good as new ? ’ 

Jfy dear, at the word o' makm’ Ins goose as good as 
new, vou’d think the poor ould king’s eves was ready 
to jump out IV his head, and savs he, ‘Troth thin I’d 
give you more money nor you could count,’ says he, ‘if 
you did the like and I 'd be bchouldca to you into the 
batgam ’ 

‘ I scorn your dirty money,’ says Sami Kevin 
‘ Faith then, I 'm thmkin’ a tnfle o’ change would do 
yon no harm,’ savs the king, lookin' up sly at the ould 
eaiibren that Saint Kevin hid on him 

‘I have a vow agm it,' says the saint, ‘and I am 
book sworn,’ s.ays be, ‘never to have goold, silver, or 
brass m my company ’ 

‘ Bamn’ the tnfle you can’t help,’ savs the king, mighty 
’cute, and looking him straight in the face 

‘\ou just hot It,’ savs Saint Kevin , ‘but though I 
can’t take money,' says be, ‘ I could take a few acres of 
land if yam 'd give them to me ’ 

‘Will all the veins o’ my heart,’ says the king, ‘it 
you do what you say ’ 

‘Thry me,’ says Saint Kevin ‘Call down yamr 
goose here,’ savs he, ‘ and 1 11 sec what I can do for 
her ' ' 

ith that the king whistled, and down kem the poor 
goose, all as one as a hound, and as like him as two 
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lien, like ft dnclem, 

Buds blush around tin. stem, 

■\Vlnch IS the fairest gem ? 

Eileen aroon ' 

Is It the laughing eje’ 

Eileen aroon ' 

Is It the timid sigh ? 

Eileen aroon ' 

Is It the lender tone, 

Soft as the stringed heart’s moan? 

Oh ' It IS truth alone, 

Eileen aroon ' 

When, like the rising dav 

Eileen aroon ' j 

Loic sends the carlj la), 

Eileen aroon ’ 

What makes his dawning glow 
Changeless through jO) or woe’ — 

Only the constant know 
Eileen aroon ' 

I know a ^•aIle) fair 
Eileen aroon ' 

I knew a cottage there, 

Eileen aroon ' 

Far in that valte)'3 shade 
I knew a timid maid 
Flow er of a hazel glade, 

Eileen aroon ' 

k\ ho in the song so sweet ' 

Eileen aroon ' 

Who m the dance so fleet •' 

Eileen aroon ' 

Dear were her charms to me. 

Dearer her laughter free, 

Dearest her Constance, 

Eileen aroon ' 

Youth must with time decar 
Eileen aroon ' 

Beauts must fade aw a) , 

Eileen aroon ' 

Castles are sacked in rrar. 

Chieftains arc scattered far. 

Truth IS a fixkl star, 

Eileen aroon ' 

The Life of GertilA GriJJen Ij hit Brother (1843), is the inain 
aulfaonty The nos cIs were published xn DhJJ'x t Pe>Tuhar Library 
(1854) and hare often been reprinted The poetical works were 
collected in 1854, and reprinted with the dramas in 1S57 

James Clarence Siangan (1803-49) was 
bom in Dublin, and was the son of a simll grocer 
in that ciU His )outh was passed in ter) strait- 
ened circumstances, and he owed his education to 
the benetolence of a priest But through the kind- 
ness of this clerg) man he acquired a knowledge of 
Spanish, French, and Italian, which subsequent!) 
stood him m good stead, leading to his employ- 
ment in the librar) of Trmitv College, Dublin 
His earliest occupation was that of a clerk in a 
scnvencFs office, but irregular habits and a crax 
mg for dnnk always prevented him from attaining 
to an) responsible position, and he was all his 
life something between a panah and a Bohemian 
Siangan’s earliest poetical efforts, apart from a fev\ 


occasional contributions to the daily press, were 
made in the pages of the Comet, the journal of a 
cotene called the Comet Club, of which he became 
a member m 1831 To this journal he contributed 
prett) frequent!) oxer the signature ‘Clarence,’ 
xxhich he adopted as a Chnstian name. He also 
contributed to the Dublin Penny Journal, a pen 
odical of great importance m its da), as well as 
to a less reputable publication, tlic Dublin Penny 
Saliust In 1834 he began a long senes of trans 
lations from the German m the Dublin Umvetsily 
Magamne, with articles on German poctr) Ehese 
were republished in 1845 as a Get man Anthology 
For this magazine Mangan xxrote much and fre 
quentl) for the next few )ears, until in 1842 he 
joined the staff of the Nation To this journal and 
to the United hishman he was thenceforward as 
constant a contributor as his hopclessl) irregular 
habits permitted, writing oxer the signature of ‘ A, 
Yankee’ and other pseudonjms In 1849 he fell a 
victim to cholera, a disease to which his enfeebled 
constitution left him an cas) prex It is cxtrcmelv 
difficult to gauge the true powers of Siangan He 
has been pniiscd b) cntics of insight, if not of 
xerx balanced judgment, as the greatest poet in 
the Insh literature of the nineteenth ccnlur) Un 
questionabl) he had great poetic possibilities, and 
IS among the great might-haxe beens of literature. 
His best work is mainl) that which was inspired 
b) patriotism, and betokens a temperament in 
tensel) sensitix e to the tragic elements of life. The 
themes he preferred were those which gate tlic 
fullest scope to his dreamx delight in the emotions 
of sorrow and the sense of magnificent gloom with 
xxhich the liistor) of his countrx filled him His 
most sinking pieces are a strange blend of dirge 
and paian But his work, as was inevitable from 
the weak nature of the man, is most uneven , and 
while some of the l)ncs arc of aver) high order 
of excellence, his flights arc alwavs short, and he 
vv as incapable of exhibiting sustained power His 
Life, which has laid) been wntten with s)mpathx 
(by D J O’Donoghue, 1897), is as depressing a 
chronicle as an\ in the annals of literature. Ixo 
complete edition of his poctr) has been published 

Dark Eosaleen. 

O, m) dark Rosaleen, 

Do not fcigli, do not weep ’ 

The priests are on the ocean green, 

Thex march upon the deep 
There ’s w me from the ro)“il Pope, 

Upon the ocean green , 

And Spanish nle shall give you hope, 

M) dark Rosaleen ' 

M) owai Rosaleen ' 

Shall glad )-our heart, shall give )oti hope. 

Shall give )ou health, and help, and hope. 

My dark Rosaleen ' 

Over lulls, and through dales, 

Have I roameil for )our sake , 

All )-e.slenlav I sailed with sails, 

On river and on lake. 
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health The Bramletghs appeared in 1868, That 
Boy of Norcotts in 1869, and Lord Ktlgobbtn^ the 
autlior’s last uork, m 1872 In the last named 
year, not long after his return from a \isit to 
Ireland, he died suddenly at Tneste For a great 
part of the nineteenth century, it may be said 
without much exaggeration that Englishmen knew 
Ireland mainly through Lever’s novels He was 
himself the incarnation of the high spints, careless 
fun, and lo\e of sport which he attnbuted to most 
of his heroes, and though the standard of manners 
which he depicts w-as really more characteristic of 
the generation preceding his owm than of that to 
which he belonged, the picture he drew of Ireland 
and the Insh was not untrue to life and certainly 
not unduly flattenng No successful noiclist was 
ever less indebted than Lever to the devices of art 
He wrote out of the abundance of his heart rather 
than of his head, and, in his earliest and best 
novels at any rate, never troubled himself about 
plot, construction, or form A quick ey e, a graphic 
pen, and boundless good humour were his sufficient 
equipment , and it is remarkable how long they 
sufficed No writer was ever less of a poet than 
the author of Harry Lorrequer But the author 
had a distinct talent for humorous verse, and the 
songs which are scattered through his novels arc 
racy and bright, thoroughly characteristic of the 
man and his books 

The Man for Galway 
To dnnk a toast, 

\ proctor roast, 

Or bailiff as the case is , 

To kiss your wife. 

Or lake your life 

At ten or fifteen paces , 

To keep game cocks, to hunt the fox. 

To drink in punch the Solway', 

With debts galore, but fun fir more, 

Oh ' that 's ‘ the man for Galway ’ 

Chorus — W’lth debts galore, &c. 

The king of Oude 
Is mighty proud, 

And so were once the Caysars, 

But onid Giles Eyre 
Would make ihcm stare. 

An’ he had them with ‘ the Blazers , ’ 

To the devil I fling oitid Runjeet Singh, 

He s only a pnnee m a small way. 

And knows nothing at all of a ‘ six foot wall , ’ 

Oh ' he 'd never do for Galway 

Chorus — With debts galore, 5 ,c. 

Ye think the Blakes 
Arc ‘ no great shakes,’ 

They ’re all his blood relations , 

And the Botikms sneeze 
At the gnra Chinese, 

For they come from the Phcnaycians 
So fill the bnm, and here 's to him 
W’ho’d dnnk m punch the Solway , 

With debts galore, but fun far more, 

Oh ’ that ’s * the maiy for Galway ’ 

Ckortts — Witli debts galore, &c. 


A Day in the Phoenix 

When we were once more m the eou/d of the dili 
gcnce, I directed my entire attention towards my Irish 
acquaintance, as well because of Ins apparent Singu 
lanty as to avoid the little German in the opposite 
comer 

'You have not licen long m I nnce, then, sir?’ said I, 
ns we resumed our conv'ersalion 

‘Tliree weeks, and it seems like three years to me — 
nothing to eat — nothing to dnnk— and nobody to speak 
to But I '11 go back soon — I only came abroad for a 
month ’ 

‘You ’ll scarcely see much of the Continent in so short 
a lime.’ 



CHARLES JAMES I E\’ER 

From 3 Pholognph. 


‘Deni a much that will gneve roc — I didn't come to 
sec It ’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ 

‘ Nothing of ihe 1 ind , I only came — to be away from 
home ’ 

'Oh! 1 perceive ' 

‘You’re quite out there,’ said my companion, mis 
interpreting my meaning ‘It wasn't anylhing of that 
kind I don't owe sixpence. I was laughed out of 
Ireland — that 's all, though that same is bad enough ' 

‘laxuglicd out of It ’’ 

‘Just so ^nd little you know of Ireland if 
surprises you ’ 

After acknow lodging that such an event vras perfectly 
possible, from what I had myself seen of that country, 
I obtained the following very bncf account of my com 
pamon's reasons for foreign trav el 

‘ Well, sir,’ began he, ‘ it is about four months since I 
brought up to Dublin from Galw ay a little chestnut mar^ 
with cropped ears and a short lad, square jointed an 
rather low' — just what you ’d call a smart hack for gmng 
to cover with — a lively thing on the road with a hghl 
weight Nobody ever disputed that she was a clean 

bred thing — own sister to Jenny that wen the Corinthians, 
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got t\ cnl) jirds farther 1 he nee hoiicvcr, «on 
M} ofWs were lost to c\er\ man on lli< fieW, and 
ssor^c linn all, I nas so hiiijhe<l at lint I could no* 
senture out in tin street witlioiit henrin;; allunonj to 
mj inisforlune (trom //ii»v 

Mid oy Froo 

AMieiitiur 111) uncle or Considinc sure not in the 
room, m\ cominnion ssaa m) <i\ui umnt Mitlnel, or, 

IS lie mi iKlter hnoun, ‘Mirles I rec ' Non had 
Mickc) li-cn left to his oun fret and mire tnclni 
dcsieC', the turn ssouhl nut hare hung so hcaulv , fo', 
among Mil e s manifold gift^, he nas j)<is e eal of n \cr) 
great Ihni of go, ijniig eonser alinn he hntu all that 
was (hung in the couiitiv and neeer was liarmi m liis 
infoimalion ulareseT his iiiia; iiniioii came into plas 
Mielvt) was the lx -,1 Iiurler m llic learons, no iiiein 
perfonntr on tile \uilm could dince tlu national iiohto , 
of ‘ Father Jatl \\ ahh ’ in a «a> that eh iniicd more | 
tlian one soft heart iuntalli a red 1 ol ' s Ixnict, an I 
had, withal, the iie-cuhar free and e-a v dcu! mas care ' 
kind of offhand In-li mj that ntscr dt-'>rte<l hini 111 I 
the m (Kl of Ins s ihest ami in » t Mitule morn nl^ f >'m, 
to a \cr\ deep ami cunning ftllou all the ippareii* 
franl nc s and opennrs of i t >ui in la 1 

He had atlacheel Inm Hf to me is a 1 in'l of s[xirting 
companion, an 1 , groitn,, ilailj inon an I in ire 11 ful 
had been gndualU adiiiit'e I to ilic h uiour of the 
} lichen ind the pnr igati e < f ost cl ithes without eser 
haring been ictualh en„a,^esl us a son ml, an'I wlide 
thus no rramnt oflicer, as in fael he di'ehir] al all hi' 
duties well and punclmllr was rated among tbc ships 
conipanj though n 1 one could rrer ar at what preoi e 
jicncxl he changed las ealerjidhr esn’ence an 1 Ixcnim a 
ga) butlernr, wnh cords and ti [1 , n sin|Hd re-n, an 1 a 
most knowin^ piig hat, who stalkeal alntit the stabler ard 
and Indlied the helpers ‘"Ucli was \ldc lie bad riiad. 
Ins fortsme, sue!) as it rsas, and bad a most lieeoniin,, 
pride in llie fact that he bad made liinisclf indisjien able 
to an eslablislimcnt wliieli, licfore he entcre-il ii nerer 
I ners the want of him \< fur me, he was eren thing to 
me Mite informed me what horse w^s wrong wbr the 
chestnut mare couldn’t go out, ami why the blael h irsc 
could He 1 nc r the arriral of a new coses of pritiidgc 
r]uicker than the A/cr>iiiii^ Pol dexs of a noble faniil) 
from the Continent, and could tell llicir « liercaltouts 
Irrtce as accuratelr , but bis talents loo! a rvulcr range 
than field sjwls afford, and he rvas the faithful chronicler 
of crci> r ale sLalion, wedding, or christening for imh s 
round, and, ns I tool no small pleasure m those \crj 
national iiaslimes, the information was of great rahic to 
me To conclude tins brief si etch, Mike rras a deronl 
Catholic, tn the same sense that he rras emhusiastic 
about crerrahing — that is, he belicred and olicrcd cxacllj 
as far as suited Ins orrm peculiar notions of comfort an 1 
happiness, bejond t/nt Ins scepticism stcpjrcd in and 
sared him from inconrcnicnce, and though he might 
hare been someuhat puzzled to reduce his faith to a 
rubric, still it ansr creal Ins purpose, and that was all he 
rranlcd Such m short rrais my r-alct, Mickey Free 

(I rom CharUs O Valley ) 

yhe 1.1/e a/ Charlei /.e^erPty \S J Fitzprtock (rtjj nen cd. 
iB/) the only forma] biogmj hj of Lever, U not 31 all no adcqiaic 
picture of the novelise The pnncipat novels have lycn coiteoted 
and rcpnnted in a handsome and elaborate edition (iB vols. 1B93 yjX 
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Sir Snmnol I crsii‘'«n (ihto-H'rjw,!, Iwrn m 
ilclfiM of parurih trho r cri of St'ittiali r>tric 
lion, nnd Inring recent t! Jii;. o' hoot tdacanon 
at the Ae.atlcinir il Institution in lit d nty, fmarctl 
to rriniis Colie, 'c, Liiltlni llts unirer.itr filuilis 
were inttrrujutfl hot ever, tnt! he never graduitcd 
though tn he recent d from llic unnermty th' 
degree of LCD hmiorn lauu In tfcjh he r as 
cdlcd to the Irish !1 tr, at wlunh lu jirictu-ed with 
success 1 )( mining a fhtetn C<)Utf-el in nnti 
rcniainmg in the actm pursuit tif h s pro^i ' m 
until hu- a[)jh,intnicnt, in 11-67, to tin pn iiion of 
Deputy 1 ceper of the ntvvh cpeiltd It -h He 'ird 
ttlhie In iHyR m icro/nitioa of hi-r cffcicnr 
strvnt m this futiUion is w<Il is of hi Idctar, 
cnnncnci , In recei ed i 1 1 tg lithood Wh !e 

I er,,Uion w is ihiiv fir from I aiding the life of a 
iiurc nnn nf letters, h tiers wire in fa' t lii-' an 
stmt niicrest i id it in ly men he •'cud the tram 
preorrupation of Ins tiniu, hts vs e irlv .as tf^e 
he hatl ni nb in a v 1 t tj Ldmhurpli, the , cijua n' 
anti of U ilh iin lilai 1 1 ood, I'nift or W ilvon vrd 
o.hrte litis \\ 1 tin Ing.r.ning tp in endJ''',. 
mnneition vvnh ‘Maga,’ to vheh ho car'nlri rd 
tin fir t ami most popular of hio jK>cni<, F/fc 
I r h /or written at one and t icntv, 
aa well li i liunioroiis prove cvtriv.'’ganr t called 
/ iithrr J pm nt li h c Ppfi t thjb , whi‘ h won v ,d'‘ 
pojiul iritv )lr V as also a diligent conlnbutor 
Ixith in prose ind verso, to tlic D /ohr f t . r.j'r 
lArgirr// 1, d'lwing liij suhjocts ,alrt erst in anah’ 
from Celtic Iiistory and the leirdn cliroa eles of 
' Irthnd I ergiison’s carlo r poems firt* puVished 
in this wav, were colleitcd h liim m ii.65 in /-u>r 
pf iJip ptUn iJiip/, wliilt his p-nve 'tonco vcrc 
jHisthumously rep ibhshcd tn lldint at ^t^rts 
I Lt t%rlaii V u'rfiSSy In .ipjte rtdCchs''^ 
rj/' Lptc Pont n //'< />((> .md in iSio a 
further vohinie of Poemr, which w.as ualK a secoad 
scrub of /miJ pf he I'l fs/pr/i Ot / Of the 
pocnib in this volume ‘Dainlre’ and ‘Conan' 
have been rnthusiastic iIK prii-ed h lush cri les- 
I Of the former \lhngham s iid diat ‘it' pccul ar 
form of unitv is peiftrtlv m ma,,cd, wht’c ta 
general cfTect rce.illb nothing m much as a Grccl 
play ’ Of tlie latter, zkubrev dc k ere wro c tint 
j u ‘caught thoroughh tint epic character 'O rc 
I markable in the bardic Ie,,cnds of Ireland’ In 
ihSg I ergtison was elected President of the Roval 
Irish Xcaelcmv, an institution largely eoncemed 
with fosicnng the studies in which he wrts most 
interested lliroughoui his buav career he was 
a zealous promoter of the fame of Ireland in 
even department of intellectual effort and did 
much to stimulate the intelligent studs of her 
histon and antiquities, her ancient laws and 
learning In this respect he cvance-d throughout 
his career the arrlcnt national spint which m his 
earlier days liad allied him tcmporanlv with 
the 'Young Ireland’ mosement in politics, an 
alliance which liad its best fruit in the noble 
iMiiiciit far 7 / o//'as Davis, m which he has 
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embalmetl the memorj of that patnot Ferguson 
occupies, by reason of hts influence upon what 
IS now known as the ‘Gaelic rc\ival’ in Irish 
literature, a position among Irish poets consider- 
ably higher tlian the intrinsic merit of Ins work 
won for him in his lifetime. ‘It was in his wait- 
ings,’ saj s a \ en' competent authontj , ‘ tliat the 
great work of restoring to Ireland the spintual 
treasure it had lost m parting with the Gaelic 
tongue was decisu ely begun ’ Yet though Fer 
guson was an accomplished Insh scholar, and drew 
largely upon Insh bardic sources for the subjects 
of his poems, it may be doubted whether he e\er 
consciousl) identified himself w ith the rc\ iral which 
IS asenbed to him 

Iiament for Thomas Davia 

I walked through Ballmdeny in the spnng tune 
When the bud w as on the tree , 

And I said, in everj fresh ploughed field beholding 
Tlic sow ers striding free, 

Scattenng broadcast forth the com in golden plenty 
On the quick seed clasping soil, 

‘Even such, this day, among the fresh stirred hearts of 
Thomas Davis is thj toil ' ’ [Erin, 

I sat b) Ballj-shannon m the summer, 

And saw the salmon leap , 

And I said, as I beheld the gallant creatures 
Spring ghttenng from the deep, 

Tliro’ the spraj and through tlie prone heaps stnving 
To the calm clear streams nboie, [onwards 

‘ So scekest thou thy native founts of freedom, Thomas 
In thy brightness of strength and loie ! ’ [Dans 

I stood on Deriybawn in the autumn, 

And I heard the eagle call 
With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamentation 
That filled the wide mountain hall. 

O’er the bare deserted place of his plundered eyiy , 

And I said, as he screamed and soared, 

‘So callest thou, thou wrathful soanng Thomas Dans, 
For a nation’s rights restored ’’ 

And, alas ' to think but now, and thou art lyang. 

Dear Davis, dead at thy mother's knee , 

And I, no mother near, on my ow n sick bed, 

1 hat face on earth shall nc\ er see , 

I may he and try to feel that I am not dreaming, 

I may he and try to say, ‘ Thy w ill lie done ’ — 
But a hundred such os I will never comfort Enn 
For the loss of her noble son ’ 

Young husbandman of Enn's fniitful seed time. 

In the fresh track of danger’s plough ' 

Who will walk the weary toilsome, penlous furrow 
Girt with freedom's seed sheets now? 

Who will banish with the wholesome crop of knowledge 
The flaunting weed and the bitter thorn. 

Now that tliou thyself art but a seed for hopeful planting 
Against the Resurrection mom ? 

Young salmon of the flood tide of freedom 
That swells round Enn’s shore ' 

Thou wilt leap against their loud oppressue torrent 
Of bigotry and hate no more 


Drawn downward by their prone matenal instinct. 

Let them thunder on their rocks and foam — 

Thou hast leaped, aspiring soul, to founts beyond their 
Where troubled waters neier come 1 [raging. 

But I gneve not, eagle of the empu eyry. 

That thy w rathful cry is still , 

And that the songs alone of peaceful mourners 
Arc heard to day on Enn’s hill , 

Better for, if brothers’ war be destined for us, 

{God avert that horrid day, I pray ') 

That ere our hands lx. stained w ith slaughter fratncidal 
Tliy warm heart should be cold in clay 

But my tnist is strong in God, who made us brothers, 
That He will not suffer those nght hands 
Which thou hast joined in holier ntes than w edlock 
To draw opposing brands. 

Oh, many a tuneful tongue that thou mad’st vocal 
Would he cold and silent then , 

And songless long once more, should often widowed Enn 
Mourn the loss of her brave young men 

Oh, brave voung men, my love, my pnde, my promise, 
Tis on vou my hopes arc set. 

In manliness, in kindliness, in justice. 

To make Erin a nation yet 
Self respecting, self rclyang, self advanang. 

In union, or m severance, free and strong. 

And if God grant this, then, under God, to fhomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong 

The Pair HIUb of Ireland. 

A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 

Utltdcan dnbh 0 1 Oh, lad lament ! 

Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow 
Uikacau dnbh 0 ! [barley ear, 

There is honey m the trees w here the misty v ales expand. 
And her forest paths m summer are by falling waters 
fanned , 

There is dew at high noontide there, and springs 1 ’ the 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. [yellow sand 

Curled he is and nngletted, and plaited to the knee, 
Utlmcan dnbh O ! 

Each captain who comc.s sailing across the Insh Sen, 
Utleacan dnbh O ! 

And I will make my journey, if life and health but stand. 
Unto that plens.ant country , that fresh and fragrant strand. 
And leave your boasted bravenes, your wealth and high 
command, 

For the fair hilk of holy Ireland. 

Large and profitable are the stacks upon the ground, 
Uiteacan dnbh O ' 

The butter and the cream do w dndrously abound, 
Utleacan dnbh O ' 

The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand. 

And the cuckoo’s calling daily his note of music bland. 
And the Imld thrush smgs so bravely his song 1 ’ the 
forests grand 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland 

Str Samuel Ferguxon tn the Irelaitd of hts Day^ by Lndy 
Fcrguion Memoir bj Miss Stokes in BtsichawceCs Mngazttte 
(1886) Besides the volumes mentioned above, some postbumousli 
published works have appc.vred — Oshnm luscrtfltons tn Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland The Remains 0/ St Patrick and La^s 0/ 
the Red Branch 
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John Francis Waller 


John Francis Waller (1810-94), a prolific 
writer of verse, was bom in Limerick, and belonged 
to a well known Insh family of Cromuellian origin 
He received Ins education m Frinity College, 
Dublin, Mlierc he graduated in 1831, and in 1833 
be Mas called to the Irish Bar Early developing 
a strong literary bent, Waller became an active 
contributor to the Dublin Umvcisity Magazine^ 
then lately founded, and eventually succeeded 
the novelist Le\er in its editorial chair To this 
periodical he contributed a series of articles, sub 
sequcntly (1852) separately published, in Minch he 
imitated Math some success the manner of Wilson’s 
Noiles Ambrosiana Like Wilson, too, he nrotc 
under a pseudonym, and Mas knoMn to Ins leaders 
as ‘Jonathan Freke Slmgsb) ’ He Mas also from 
the first a constant contributor of lersc to the 
magazine Many of his poems, lacing set to music, 
attained to very general popularity, and some acre 
translated into Gemian ‘ The Song of the Glass ’ 
has been praised by a verv competent critic. Lord 
Houghton, as the best drinking-song of the nine 
teenth century Wilier aas distinctly happy as a 
Mriter of ahat may be termed ceremonial \crsc, 
and some of his odes on \ arious public occasions 
arc successful attempts in a kind of anting in 
which It IS %cry easy to fail His poetical aorks 
include Ravenscroft Hall and otho Polius 
T lu Dead Bridal (185O,, Occasional Odes (J864), 
and Peter Bioivn (1872) Waller a as an indus 
trious editor of popular issues of the aorks of Irish 
authors of eminence— for example. Goldsmith and 
Moore. ‘Cushla ma chrec’ (‘pulse of my heart’) 
IS one of his best-knoa n songs 

Oushla-ma-chreo 

By the green banks of Shannon I aooeil thee, dear Mary, 
When the saect birds acre singing in summer’s gay 
pride, [dreary. 

From those green lianks I turn noa, heart broken and 
As the sun sets, to a cep o tr the grace of my bride. 
Idly the saeeL buds nround me are singing. 

Summer, like a inter, is cheerless to me, 

I heed not if snoa falls, or floa’rets arc springing. 

For m/heart’s light is tlarkened — ray Cushla ma chree 

Oh! bnght shone the morning when first as my bndc, 
love. 

Thy foot, like a sunbeam, my threshold crossed o'er. 
And blest on onr hearth fell that soft eventide, locc, 
When first on my bosom thy heart lay, aslhort 
Restlessly now on my lone pilloa turning 

Wear the night watches, still thinking on thee, 

And darker than night breaks the light of the morning, 
hor my aching eves find thee not, Cushla ma chree 

Oh my loved one! my lost one! say, ahy didst thou 
leave me 

To linger on earth with my heart m thy grave ' 

Oil ' Mould tliy cold arms, love, might opc to receive me 
To my rest ’ncath the dark boughs that over thee wave. 
Still from our once happy duelling I roam, love, 

Ever more seeking, my own bndc, for thee , 

Ah, Mary 1 aherever thou art is my home, love. 

And 1 ’ll soon lie beside ihce, my Cushla ma chree 


't'iioiii.is Osborne Da>ls (1814-45) was 
born at Malloa, County Cork Of Welsh parent- 
age through his father, Anglo-Irish through his 
mother, Davis inherited in a I.irgc degree the 
Celtic spinf a Inch inspires his muse He aas 
educated at first privately, .and later at frinily 
College, Dublin, where lie graduated in 1836, and 
where, as a member of the aell-knoan Histoncal 
Society which Burke had founded, he first evinced 
that enthusiasm for Ireland, its politics and its 
literature, which was the master-passion of his 
short life He was called to the Bar in 1838, but 
sc.ircely attempted to pnictisc In 1839 he joined 
the Repeal Association, and in the following year 
became part editor of a Dublin dailv journal dc 
voted to Nationalist views In 1842,10 conjunction 
with Charles Gavan Duffy and John Dillon, he 
founded the Nation newspaper, which was thencc- 
forw>ard to be the vehicle for the emanations in 
prose ind verse of his extraordinarily active brain 
I’rior to this Davis had never published, possibly 
he had never written, a line of verse, but m re 
sponsc to the call for popular ly nrs associated vvatli 
the aspirations of ‘Young Ireland,’ he suddenly 
burst into song To the sixth number of the 
Nation he contributed the stnking and powerful 
‘Lament of Owen Roe O’Neill,’ which was to be 
the first of a senes of poems permeated with that 
pitrioiic emotion which entitled them to the name 
under which they acre afterwards republished, Phe 
Spirit of tlu Nation At the same time Davis 
designed a senes of volumes of the leading orators 
of Ireland, and himself edited, with an elaborate 
memoir, the Speeclus of the Rt^lit Honourable fokti 
Pliilpot Cult an His correspondence teems vvath 
suggestions of htcmrv' work which unhappily he 
did not live to accomplish, and at his death he was 
eng.aged on the early chapters of a Life of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, of which the fragment that has been 
published is a good example of Davis’s rather 
turgid prose style His literary and histoncal 
css lys contributed to the Nation hav c been pub 
hshed m Ditffyis Irteh Libtaiy His poetry' has 
been edited in the same senes by Thomas Wallis. 
The views of Davis and his associates in the 
Young Ireland movement placed him m sharp 
antagonism to O’Connell and the elder patnots 
of the school which had won Catholic eman 
cipation, and on his last appearance on a 
public platform he was angnly attacked by ‘the 
Liberator,’ but undoubtedly Davis and his 
party represented a larger and nobler ideal than 
that represented by dieir predecessors In Sep- 
tember 1845 Davis was attacked vviUi scarlatina, 
and succumbed to the disease in a few day s No 
writer that ever lived h.as better illustrated the 
aphonsm of Fletcher of Saltoun Let legislators 
do what they would, Davis’s stirring lyTics were 
for the time the voice of Insh p-atriotism They 
breathe the very spirit of ‘The Celt’ — the pseu- 
donym by which his poems in the Nation were 
signed , and though they might be cnticised as 
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■vranting in tcchnicil perfection, their force, their 
jjassion, and their intensity’ \\crc characteristic of 
the Celtic imagination at its strongest The sources 
of bavis’s power, the fascination he exerted upon 
the people to whom he dedicated his life, and the 
loftiness of his ideals are well indicated in Sn 
Samuel Fcrgaison’s impressive Lament for Thomas 
Davis 

My Land, 

She ii n rjcli and rare land , 

Oh ' she’s a fresh and fair land , 

She is a dear and fair land — 

This name land of mine 

No men than hers art braver — 

Her women’s hearts ne’er waver , 

I ’d freely die to save her, 

And think mj lot divine 

She s not a dull or cold land , 

No ' she 's a warm and bold land , 

Oh ' she s a true and old land — 

This name land of mine; 

, Could beaut) ever guard her, 

, And V irlue still reward her, 

No foe would cross her border — 

No fnend within it pine ’ 

Oh ' she's a fresh and fair land , 

Oh ' she 's a true and rare land , 

Yes ' she 's a rare and fair land — 
fins native land of mine 

The Sack of Baltimore 

Tlie summer sun is falling soft on Carber)'s hundred isles — 
T he summer sun is gleaming through Gabriel’s rough 
defiles — 

Old Inisherkin’s crumbled fane looks like a moulting 
binl , 

And in a calm and sleep) swell the ocean tide is heard , 
The hookers lie upon the beach , the children cease tlieir 
play , 

The gossips leave the liltle inn , tlie households kneel to 
pray— 

And full of love and peace and rest, its daily Labour o’er, 
Upon that cosy creek there la) the town of Baltimore. 

All, all asleep within each roof, along that rocky street , 
And these must be the lover’s friends, with gently gliding 
feet — 

A stifled gasp ' a dreary noise ' ‘ The roof is in a flame' ’ 
r rom out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid, and 
sire, and dame — 

And meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleaming sabre’s 
fall, 

And o’er each black and licarded face the white or 
crimson shawl — 

n he yell of ‘ Allah ’ breaks above the prayer and shnek 
and raar — 

Oh, blessed God 1 the Algennc is lord of Baltimore' 

’Jls two long years since sank the tovvai lieneath that 
bloorly band. 

And all around its trampled hearths a larger concourse 
stand, 

Ylierc, high upon a gallows tree, a vclhngwa-etch isscen — 
Tis Hackett of Dungarvan — he who steered the Algennc I 


He fell amid a sudden shout, vv ith scarce a passing prayer, 
1 or he had slam the kith and kin of many a hundred 
there — 

Some muttered of MacMurchadh, who brought the 
Norman o’er — 

Some cursed him with Iscanot that day in Baltimore 

foscyli Slicrirt.ui Lc raiiii (1814-73) occu- 
pies a. place by himself among Irish men of letters 
of the nineteenth century', for, though belonging in 
many respects to the school of Carleton, Lover, 
and Lever, he possessed imaginative qualities of a 
different and perhaps higher kind than they, though 
m charactenslically Irish humour he is hardlv 
their equal Le F inu was the son of a dean of 
the Irish Establishment, whose mother was a sister 
of Richard Bnnsley Sheridan In 1833, after a pn- 
V ate education, he enieicd Trinity College, Dublin 
While at the university he began his literary' career 
as a contnbutor to the Dublin University Maq-a 
mtit, wath which he was for the rest of his career 
closely identified, ultimately becoming its pro 
prietor, and it was in the pages of that penodic il 
that most of his novels first appeared In 1839 
Lc Fanu was called to the Bar, but becoming in 
the same year the owner and editor of a Dublin 
evening paper, he devoted himself thenceforward 
to letters and journalism Lc Faiui’s early fame 
was won as the author of two extraordinarily 
successful Irish ballads, P/tatidn^ Ci 00/100 e and 
S/iamus DBrtcn, of which the latter was long 
attributed to Lover, who greatly contributed to its 
popularity by reciting it in Amenca But his 
poetical reputation rests almost exclusively on 
these pieces, for the Poems, posthumously col- 
lected in 1896, though more akin Uian these 
ballads to the qualities of his prose works am 
hardly be said to have impressed the public I c 
Fanu’s earliest effort in prose was the Piirrdl 
Papas, a senes of short tales , and this was 
followed by The Cod and Anchor (1845), a 
chronicle of old Dublin, and Toiloqh O' linen 
(1847) It was not, however, until many more 
years had elapsed that lie won with The House 
by the Church} aid (1863) an acknowledged position 
as a master of the mvslcnous and supernatural 
in prose fiction The remaining ten years of Lc 
Fanu’s life were marked bv a rapid succession of 
novels, of which Uncle Silas Git} Dcz'eiell 

(1865), The Tenants of Malory (1867), and In a 
Glass Dark/} (1872) have perhaps proved the most 
popular His last novel, H illtng to Dit, was pub 
lishcd after his death Besides the tragic elements 
of the terrible and the mysterious which give them 
a distinctive note, Lc Fanu's novels are admirable 
for their constructive excellence and for their nar- 
rativ e v igour 

Tho Hour of Death, 

It was a verv ‘■till night and frosty My candle had 
long burnt out There was slill a faint moonlight, which 
fell in a square of vcilow on the floor near the wandovv, 
Icavang the rest of the room m what to an cve less accus 
tomed than mine had l>ccomc to that faint light would 
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have been total darkness. Now, I am sure, I beard a 
soft whispering outside irt) door I knew that I was m 
a state of siege The crisis was come, and, strange to 
sa}, I felt mj-self grow all at once resolute and self 
possessed It was not a subsidence, howcicr, of the 
dreadful escilcment, but a sudden screwing up of my 
nerves to a pitch such as I cannot describe, I re 
mained for a space which I cannot pretend to estimate 
in the same posture, afraid to stir — afraid to remove my 
eye from the door 

A very peculiar grating sound above mj head startled 
me from my watch — something of the character of s.avv 
mg, only more crunching, and with a faint continued 
rumble in it — utterly inexplicable It sounded over that 
portion of the roof which was farthest from the door, 
towards which I now glided, and as I took my stand 
under cover of the projecting angle of a clumsy old press 
that stood close by it, I perceived the room a little 
darkened, and I saw a man descend and lake liis stand 
upon the window stone He let go a rope, which, how 
ever was still fast round liis body, and employed Ivoth 
his hands, with apparently some exertion, alwut some 
thing at the side of the window, which m a moment more 
in one mass, bars and all, swung noiselessly open, admit 
ting the frosty night air, and the man, whom I now 
distmctly saw to be Dudlev Ruthyn, kneeled on the sill, 
and stepped, after a moment’s listening, into the room. 
His foot made no sound upon the door, his head was 
bare, aud he wore his usual short shooting jacket 

I cowered to tlie ground in my post of observation. 
He stood, as it seemed to me, irresolutely for a moment, 
and then drew from his pocket on instrument which I 
distinctly saw against the faint moonlight Imagine a 
hammer, one end of which had lieen beaten out into a 
longish tapenng spike, with a handle something longer 
than usual He drew slcalthily to the window, and 
seemed to examine this hurnedly, and tested its strength 
w ith a iw ist or two of his hand And then he adjusted 
It very carefully in his grasp, and made two or three 
little cxpenraental picks with it in the air 

I remained perfectly still, with a terrible composure, 
•crouched in my hiding place, nu teeth clenched, and 
prepared to struggle like a tigress for mv life when dis 
covered I thought his next measure would be to light 
a match I saw a lantern, I fancied, on the wandow sill 
But this was not his plan. He stole, in a groping way, 
which seemed strange to me, who could distinguish ob 
jects m this light, to the side of my Iicd, the exact 
position of which he evidently knew , he stooped over it 
Madame was breathing in the deep respiration of a henv'y 
sleep Suddenly but softly he laid, ns it seemed to me, 
his left hand over her face, and nearly at the same instant 
there came a scrunching blow , an unnatural shnek, Iicgin 
ning small and swelling for two or three seconds into a 
yell such as are imagined in haunted houses, accom 
panied by a convulsive sound, as of the motion of 
rtinning, and the arms drumming on the bed , and then 
another blow — and with a hornd gasp he recoiled a 
step or tw o, and stood perfectly still I heard a homble 
tremor quivenng through the joints and curtains of the 
bedstead — the convoilsions of the murdered woman. It 
was a dreadful sound, like the shaking of a tree and 
rustling of leaves. Then once more be stepped to the 
side of the bed, and I heard another of those hornd 
blows — and silence — and another — and more silence — and 
tlie diabolical surgery was ended 


Song: 

The autumn leaf was falling 
At midnight from the tree. 

When at her casement calling, 

‘ I ’ni here, my love,’ cned he 
‘ Come dow n and mount behind me. 

And rest your little head. 

And m your white arms wind me. 

Before lint I be dead 

‘ ^ ou’ve stolen my heart bv magic, 

I be kissed your lips iii dreams 
Our wooing, vuld and tragic, 

Has been in ghostly gleams 
The wondrous love I Itcar you 
Has made one life of twain. 

And It will bless or scare vou. 

In dcatliless peace or pain 

‘ Our dreamland shall be glowing, 

If you my bndc will be. 

To darkness Ixitli are going. 

Unless you nde with me 
Come now, and mount lichind me, 

And rest your little head. 

And in your while arms wind me, 

Before tint I lie dead ’ 

The edmon of ih* PtirciU Pa/rrt published in i8So ccmtains a 
sjmpathelic Memoir bj A. P Graves, who has Alsowntieu a biojra 
phica) prefnee to the Pmuii and a very charming volume published 
bj Le hanu s brother W illiani, entilled I enrte/ Intk Lift 

bears incideniall) much alTectionate tesnmonj to the cliaxm 6f a 
pcraonality vshich fasanaled all who came m contact snth the 
novelist. 

Ulouiifstiinrt Elpliiiisfoiic (1779-1859)1 
fourth son of the eleventh Lord Elphinstonc, 
was educated at Edinburgh and Kensington, and 
entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1795 
he served with distinction on Wellcslev’s staff, and 
was appointed resident at Nagpur , in 1808 he 
was sent as envoy to Shah Shuja at Cabul , and as 
resident from iSio at Poona lie ended the Mahratta 
wnr of 1817 and organised the newly acquired 
territory Dunng his governorship of Bombay 
(1819-27) he founded the present system of ad- 
ministration, and greatly advanced public educa 
tion Returning to England in 1S29, he declined 
the Govcmor-Gcneralship of India, and lived m 
comparative retirement until his death at Hook- 
wood m Surrey His well known Hislory of India 
appeared in 1841, has been often rcpnntcd, and 
IS still the standard popular w ork on the Moham 
medan period. It followed the Persian histonan 
Fcrishta rather closely , but many newer data and 
conclusions w cre incorporated in the 1S66 edition 
by Professor Cow ell, and retained m the subsequent 
editions (7th, 1889) Elphinstone also wrote an 
Accounl of Caubul as he saw it dunng his embassy, 
05 well as a sketch of the Rise of British Pouet in 
the East, edited m 1SS7 by Sir Edward Coicbrooke, 
who had published a Life of him in 18S4 Another 
IMemoir by Forrest is prefixed to his Official 
Writings and he is the subject of a mono- 

graph by Cotton in the ‘Rulers of India’ senes 

(1892) 
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Thomas Bahington Macaulay. 

Macaulay uas probably tlie most wdely read 
and most generally popular author of his genera- 
tion , and though his literary reputation has been 
senously assailed since his death, tlie steadj sale 
of his works conclusuely proves that his hold 
upon the reading public remains almost un- 
shaken. Bom on the 25th October 1800, he 
was the eldest child of Zachary Macaula), the 
earnest and disinterested opponent of the slave- 
trade and of slavery His childhood was passed 
at Clapham, the headquarters of the Evangelical 
sect, of which his father was a prominent member, 
but the influence of his early surroundings was 
stronger in the direction of repulsion than of 
attraction He was educated at a private scliool 
till the age of eighteen, when he matriculated at 
Trinit) College, Cambridge His years at Cam- 
bridge were the formative period of his life. He 
was already an eager student of the classics and 
an omnivorous reader of modem literature. He 
now acquired self-confidence by familiar inter- 
course with men of equal intellectual power with 
himself, and he became prominent as a fluent 
talker in pnvate soaety and as a bnlliant and 
ready speaker in the debates of the Union At 
the same time he formed diose political opinions 
of which he was to be so consistent a champion, 
both by voice and pen, in later life. His degree 
was undistinguished on account of his distaste for 
mathematics , but he gained prizes for English 
verse, a Craven scholarship, and ultimatelj m 
1824 a fellowship at Trinity hlacaula/s subse- 
quent career was vitally affected by the failure 
of his father’s business At the very outset he 
was compelled not only to support himself, but 
to undertake the burden of paying off the 
creditors and of contnbuting to the maintenance 
of the fanill) / He was called to the Bar m 
1826, and two years later he was appomted a 
Commissioner m Bankruptcy But he was im- 
pelled by urgent reasons to supplement his fel- 
lowship and his official income by the earnings 
of his pen His first contnbutions, both prose 
and verse, were made to Knight's Quarterly ^ but 
in 1825 he established that connection with the 
Edtnlro^h Review which for more than thirty 
years brought equal fame both to the journal and 
to Its brilliant contributor The consequent im- 
provement in his finances enabled Macaulaj in 
1830 to accept from Lord Lansdovvne the offer 
of a seat in Parliament for the borough of Caine 
In the great struggle of the Reform ’Bill the 
young member played a part of no small im- 
portance, and he was rewarded for his services 
by a post on the Board of Control Everything 
seemed to point to a distinguished career in 
politics, when he was induced by the prospect 
of permanent freedom from financial difficulties to 
accept the post of legal adviser to the Supreme 
Council in India For four years, 1834-38, 


Macaulay' was m India, where his most important 
work was associated with tlie drafting of the penal 
code and with the organisation of Indian education 
He returned to England in 1839, with the intention 
of devoting himself to the wntmg of a History of 
England from the accession of James II to the 
early years of tlie nineteenth century' From 
this purpose he was for a time distracted, partly 
by the incessant demands of the editor of the 
Edtnbntgh Review, and partly' by the temptation 
to return to political life. He accepted the post 
of Secretary at War m the Whig Ministry, and 
was elected to the House of Commons by the 
city of Edinburgh The fall of the Ministry m 
1841 gave him more leisure, until in 1846 he 
was once more in office as Paymaster of the 
Forces But m 1847 his failure to secure re- 
election for Edinburgh put an end to his active 
political life , and though he was triumphantly 
returned at the head of the poll in 1852, spoke 
occasionally m the House of Commons m 1852 
and 1853, and m 1857 was raised to the House of 
Lords, he never sought to resume the burden of 
office , and the last twelve y'ears of his life, clouded 
as time vv ent on by failing health, vv ere devoted to 
literary work, and especially to the composition 
of his History, which had hardly reached the 
death of William III when be died, sitting among 
his books, on 28th December 1859 

There is no great room for dispute about 
Macaulay'’s rank as a poet He does not claim 
a place among the great poets of the World 
He had too little insight into the deeper prob- 
lems and motives of human life and cliaracter 
to justify such a pretension His own life was 
too free from the strongest passions and temp 
tations of humanity to enable him to interpret 
men’s inner nature to themselves But os a 
writer of ballads, as a story-teller in verse, he 
had no superior in his own generation There 
IS a nng and a rattle about his stanzas which 
carry aw ay the reader or reciter , and it is no 
small tribute to Macaulay’s grasp of his own 
limitations that he did not give more time to 
a speaes of composition in which he gained 
such easy and yet well deserv'ed fame. To 
intelligent boys and girls, and to all who retain 
m later life the spint and sentiment of youth, 
Macaulay’s Lays wall always make a strong 
appeal It is not casv to choose evtracts from 
narrative poems so widely known, but die stanzas 
quoted below from ‘Horatius’ will serve to illus- 
trate the best qualities of Macaulay’s verse. 

Macaulay’s speeches are of great interest and 
importance to die student of his prose style The 
whole temper of his mind was oratoncal His 
speeches are spoken essays , his essays are vvoatten 
speeches Even his conversation, as contempo- 
rary' nvals humorously complained, was declama- 
tory Tlie diffusencss of his wntmg, the almost 
excessive emphasis and elaboration with which he 
made his points and drove them home to his 
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readers, are the result of this oratorical method 
In the House of Commons Macauhy uas at his 
best He gamed the ear of the House on his first 
appearance, and he ne\ er lost it. The report that 
‘Macaulaj is up’ always brought members hurry- 
ing from the library, the smoking-room, and the 
lobb) Yet the limitations of his oratory are as 
obvious as those of his poctrj, and spring from 
the same causes He could command an endless 
supply of telling and sonorous phrases, winch he 
poured forth with a 
tluenc^ tint made 
him the despair of 
reporters , he w as 
ne\ Or at a loss for 
a Sinking illus 
tration , his argu- 
ments w ere alw aj s 
well marshalled 
ind transparently 
clear Yet he 
lacked the subtle 
sympathy and the 
electrical force of 
a really gi c it 
orator , he could 
coniince, but he 
could not cnclnul , 
and It IS difficult 
to belictc that he 
could c\er ha\c 
reached the first 
rank as a debater 
His speeches are 
so coherent and 
so le\el in their 
umform merit tliat 
It IS as hard to 
find extracts from 
them OS from Ins 
poems Perhaps 
his most famous 
speeches are those 
on the Reform Bill 
(i6th December 1831) and on the Maymooth grant 
(14th Apnl 1845), from which passages are gnen 
below 

No contnbutions to historical literature have 
ever achieved such immediate and lasting popu- 
1 inty as the Essavs which Macaulay wrote for 
the Eiiiiibitrgh Review Of these, twenty-two 
were published before his departure for India, 
three dunng his residence in the East, and 
elexen after his return With them may be 
reckoned the fixe biographies which he con 
tributed in his later years to the Eiicytlopcedm 
Bntaumca, one of which, that on William Put, 
IS as perfect m its xx>ay as anything Macaulay 
ever xxrote That these Essays, forty one in all, 
ore of unequal merit was mexitable, and that 
some of them would nexer liaxe been repub 
hshed if any one else had xxTitten them xxill 


lurdly be denied But there arc at least twenty, 
including all those on English history' m the 
scxcntccnth and eighteenth ccntuncs, which are 
immortal The Essays will probably continue 
to Inie fifty readers for cien one who reads 
through the more ambitious History This pre 
fcrcncc is to be justified on literary groufids 
riie form of the essay, a bnlli int dissertation 
rather than an essay proper as the term was 
understood by Bacon and Hume, was Macaulay’s 

own m\cnlion,and 
It has been imi 
tated exer since. 
For such an essay, 
gixing a graphic 
picture of a period, 
or a character, ora 
catcer, Macaulay’s 
stxlc was pro 
eminently suited 
Its rather metallic 
resonance, us rhe- 
loncal antitheses, 
Its occasional 
faults of taste and 
emphasis, some 
times weary or 
even irritate the 
reader of a long 
continuous naira 
live, but they were 
well fitted to arrest 
the attention of 
the most jaded 
reader of a solid 
quarterly And it 
is as literature, 
not as history, 
lint the Essays 
descnc their repu 
tation As Macau 
lay himself says 
of Temple ‘The 
style of his essays 
IS on the xxholc excellent, almost always pleasing, 
and now and then stately and splendid The 
matter IS generally of much Icssxalue’ It is true 
that Macaulay’s Essays haxc a real histoncnl 
interest and xaluc as gixing the xicws of an cmi 
nent student upon subjects to which he had guen 
much time and thought , but they are not, and 
they nexer professed to be, senous contnbutions 
to human knowledge Volumes haxc been xxTittcn 
to proxc the inaccuracy of the Essays on Bacon 
and on Warren Hastings , and equally senous m 
accuracies, or even the absence of all adequate 
research, might be easily proxed in the case of 
other essays But such elaborate confutation is 
unnecessary and not a little ridiculous The 
most learned and accurate of men xxould hesi 
tate to write ‘nrttcles for anx popular renexx if 
cxery statement xxas to be as careful and precise 
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as if he uere writing for a select circle of scholars 
and specialists ' 

As a histonan Macaulay must be judged, not by 
the Essays, nor by the first two chapters of the 
History, which are prefatory and scarcely more 
solid than the Essays, but by his account of tlie 
reigns of James II and William III And in 
forming an estimate we must remember what 
was Macaulay’s deliberate aim in wnting history 
We have it m his own words ‘History, at least 
in Its state of ideal perfection, is a compound 
of poetry and philosophy It impresses general 
truths on the mind by a iind representation 
of particular characters and incidents’ ‘A truly 
great historian would reclaim those materials 
which the novelist has appropnated’ ‘I shall 
not be satisfied unless I produce something 
which shall for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies’ 
His avowed intention was to combine the 
picturesqueness of the lustoncal novel with 
the accuracy of the histonan, his models were 
Thucydides and Sir Walter Scott History in 
his mind must be above all things pictonal and 
dramatic , it must bnng the characters and their 
actions on the stage — all the accessories in 
tile way of scenery and subordinate personages 
must be supplied hy the wnter And he un- 
questionably succeeded in his aim Carlyle with 
a few impressive touches may paint isolated 
scenes even more vividly than Macaulay, but 
he cannot produce such a uniform and con 
tinuous pageant Some niav hold that Macaulay’s 
supreme art as a scene shifter is never sufficiently 
concealed, that the machinery by which the 
puppets are worked is too obvious, others may 
doubt whether the pictorial conception of history 
IS the highest or even in the end the truest , 
but no one can deny that Macaulay had a per- 
fectly clear conception of the object which he 
desired to attain, and diat he showed himself 
a perfect master of the means by which it 
could be achieved It is inevitable that m such 
a scheme the reader must be left in large 
measure to draw his ovvai conclusions from the 
events which are described. It is a lengthy pro 
cess to apply the methods of the cinematograph 
to history, and Macaulay took five volumes to com- 
plete the animated picture of some sixteen years 
But the machinery would hardly work at all if at 
every turn it was necessary to explain not only 
that the event took place in a particular way, but 
also the why' and the wherefore of each occurrence 
Lack of philosophic insight is not tlie only’ 
charge which is brought against Macaulay He 
IS also accused of excessive party -spirit and of 
inaccuracy resulting from the use of uncntical 
methods The first of these charges has been 
enormously exaggerated That Macaulay was a 
Whig, that he admired William III, and that 
he thoroughly approved of the pnnciples of the 
Eevolution nobody disputes It is neither possible 
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nor wholesome for a man to wnte as if he had 
no opinions of his owai But it cannot be con- 
tended that Macaulay is deliberately unfair, or 
that he set himself to vvTite, not a history', but 
a political pamphlet Witliin die permissible and 
easily recognisable limits of political inclination 
he distnbutes praise and blame with praise- 
worthy fairness It is less easy to disprove 
the assertion that he was violently prejudiced 
against individuals, as Shaftesbury, Penn, and 
Marlborough , but his diatribes against them 
are quite independent of party'-spint In fact, 
Shaftesbury was the founder and first leader of 
the Whigs, and Marlborough in his later life 
became their intimate ally The second charge 
IS perhaps the most formidable It is not that 
Macaulay neglected his authorities, but that he 
used them in an uncritical vv ay , that he deliber- 
ately rejected the systematic analysis of sources 
which was inculcated and practised by \’on Ranke 
and other eminent contemporanes Maauilay had 
read everything that was accessible at the time 
on the penod which he treated That he did not 
do more w as probably due to the extraordin iry 
memory which too often saved him from the 
necessity of abstract thought All his informa 
tion was collected, sorted, and fused together m 
his mind He adjusted the evadence and drew 
his conclusions not so much by the processes 
of reason as by a sort of instinct It is not 
a method that could be safely recommended to 
every student of the past, but it is marvellous 
how successful it was in Macaulay'’s case Con- 
sidering the scale on which he worked, in- 
accuracy in occasional details vv is inevitable, 
yet those which have been detected by malevo- 
lent critics are comparatively few and unimportant 
On the other hand, there is a subtle inaccuincv 
in Macaulay'’s methods of statement which is 
almost as serious a fault as actual blunders His 
c-xtreme precasion and his excessive emphasis are 
often in themselves misleading Two instances 
must suffice. ‘The House of Commons was more 
zealous for royalty than the king, more zealous for 
episcopacy than tlie bishops ’ ‘To the seared con- 
sciences of Shaftesbury and Buckingham the dc<ilh 
of an innocent man gave no more uneasiness than 
the death of a partndge ’ Such assertions, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, go much further 
than could be justified by any authority In fact, 
Macaulay is a great artist m black and white 
rather than a great colourist , and the most 
delicate shading, a process in which he did not 
excel, can never supply the place of the infinite 
gradations of colour, and of those neutral tints 
winch may not produce such brilliant pictures, bpt 
are nevertheless predominant in human history 

From ‘Horatius’ 

But w ith a crash hkc thunder 
FeU every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty viretk 
Lay nght athwart the stream 
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And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

■\s to the highest turret tops 
Was splashed the jellow foam 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The funous n\er struggled hard, 

And tossed his tan ny mane , 

And burst the curb, and boundetl. 

Rejoicing to be free , 

And whirling down m fierce career, 

Baltlement, and plank, and pier. 

Rushed headlong to the sea 

Alone stood brave Horatius 
But constant still in mind , 

Thrice thirty thousand foes Iiefore, 

And the broad flood behind 
‘ Don n nath him ' ’ cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face 
‘ Non yield thee,’ cned Lars Porsena, 

‘ Non yield thee to our grace ’ 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see , 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena 
To Sextus nought spake he 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The nliito porch of his home , 

And he spake to the noble nver 
That rolls by the towers of Rome 

‘0 Tiber' Father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arras. 

Take thou in charge this dav ' ’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheatheal 
The good snord by his side 
And nith his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank , 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise 
With parted lips and straining ejes. 

Stood gaxing where he sank , 

•\nd when above the surges 
rhey saw his crest appear. 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous ciy. 

And even the ranks of 1 uscanv 
Could scarce forbear to cheer 

Parliamentary Reform 

We siipjxirt this Bill We maj possiblj think it a 
better Bill than that which preceded it But arc ne 
therefore Iwund to admit that we were m the wrong, 
that the Opposition was in the right, that the House of 
Lords has conferred a great benefit on the nation? We 
saw — who did not see? — great defects in the first Bilk 
But did we see nothing else ? Is delay no evil ? Is pro 
longed excitement no evil? Is it no evil that the heart 
of a great people should be made sick by deferred hope? 

allow that the changes which have been made arc 
improvements There probablj never was a law 

which might not have been amended by delay But 
there have been many cases m which there would have 
been more miscliief in delay than benefit in the amend 


ments The first Bill, however infenor it maj have lieen 
in Its details to the present Bill, was yet herein far 
superior to the present Bill, that it was the first If Uic 
first Bill had passed, it would, I firmlj believe, have pro 
duced a complete reconciliation between the aristocracy 
and the people It is ni) earnest wash and prayer that 
the present Bill may jiroduce this blessed effect , but I 
cannot saj that my hopes arc so sanguine as they were at 
the beginning of the last session 

Tlic decision of the House of Lords hxs, I fear, exated 
m the public mind feelings of resentment which will not 
soon be allajcd What then, it is said, would jou leges 
late in haste? Would vou legislate in times of great 
excitement concerning matters of such deep concern? 
\es, sir, I would , and if anj bad consequences should 
follow from the haste and excitement, let those be held 
responsible who, when there was no need of haste, when 
there existed no exatement, refused to listen to anj pro 
jeet of Reform — naj, who made it an argument against 
Reform that the public mind was not excited When 
few meetings were held, when few petitions were sent 
up to us, these politicians said, ‘Would jou alter a 
constitution with which the people are perfectlj satis 
fied?’ And now, when the kingdom from one end 
to the other is convailscd b) the question of Reform, 
we hear it said b) the very same persons, ‘Would jon 
alter the representative sjstem in such agitated times 
as these?’ Half the logic of niisgovcrnment lies in 
this one sophistiinl dilemma If the people are turha 
lent, they are unfit for liberty , if they are quiet, they 
do not want liliertv 

I allow that hasty legislation is an eval I allow that 
there arc great objections to legislating m troubled times. 
But reformers are compclleil to legislate fast, because 
bigots will not legislate early Reformers arc compelled 
to legislate in times of excitement, because bigots will not 
legislate in times of tranqiiillitv If ten years ago, nay 
if only two years ago, there had been at the head of 
affairs men who understood the signs of the times and the 
temper of the nation, we should not liave lieen forced to 
hurry now If we cannot take our time, it is because 
we have to make up for their lost time. If they had 
reformed gradually, we might have reformed gradually, 
but we arc compelled to move fast, because they would 
not move at all Speech on the Reform BilL) 

On the Maynooth Collegn Bilk 

Can we wonder that the eager, honest, hot headeil 
Protestants, who raised you to power in tlie confident 
hope that vou would curtail the pnvilcges of the Roman 
Catholics, should stare and grumble when yon projiose 
to give public money to the Roman Catholics’ Can we 
wonder that, from one end of the country to the other, 
everyahing should be ferment and uproar, that petitioas 
should, night after night, whiten all our benches like 
n snowstorm? Can we wonder that the people out of 
doors should be exasperated bv seeing the very men who, 
when we were m office, voted against tlie old grant to 
Maymooth, now pushed and pulled into the House by 
your whippera in to vote for an increased grant? The 
natural consequences follow All those fierce spints, 
whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round and 
begin to worry you. The Orangeman raises his war 
whoop Exeter Hall sets up its brav Mr Macneile 
shudders to see more costly cheer than ever provided for 
the pnests of Baal at the table of the Queen , and the 
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Protestant operatives of Dublin call for impeachments m 
exceeding^ bad English But nhat did jou expect? 
Did you think nhen, to serve your turn, you called the 
Devil up, that it was as eas) to lay him as to raise him? 
Did JOU think, when you went on, session after session, 
thwarting and reviling those whom you knew to be in 
the nght, and flattering the worst passions of those whom 
JOU knew to be in the wrong, that the day of reckoning 
would never come? It has come There jou sit, doing 
penance for the disingenuousness of years If it be not 
so, stand up manfully and clear your fame before the 
House and the country Show us that some steady pnn 
ciple has guided your conduct with respect to Insh 
affairs. Show us how, if yon are honest m 1845, 
can have been honest in 1841 Explain to us why, after 
liaving goaded Ireland to madness for the purpose of 
ingratiating yourselves with the English, you are now 
setting England on fire for the purpose of ingratiating 
yourself wath the Irish Give us some reason which 
shall prove that the policy which you are following, as 
Ministers, is entitled to support, and which shall not 
equally prove you to have been the most factious and 
unprinapled Opposition that ever tins country saw 

(From Spcoch on the Maynooth Grant.) 

The Roman Catholic Church. 

There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work 
of human policy so w ell desenang of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church The history of that Church 
joins together the two great ages of human av ihsation. 
No other institution is left standing which carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacnfice rose 
from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared wath 
the line of the Supreme Pontifls That line we trace 
back in an unbroken senes, from the Pope who crowmed 
Napoleon in tlie nineteenth century to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth, and far liejond the time 
of Pepin the august dynasty extends till it is lost in the 
twilight of fable. The Republic of Venice came next in 
antiquity But the Republic of Venice was modem when 
compared with the Papacy, and the Republic of Venice 
is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, 
not in decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and j outh 
fill vigour The Catholic Church is still sending forth to 
the farthest ends of the world missionanes ns zealous ns 
those who landed in Kent with Aiigu-stine, and still con 
fronting hostile kings with the same spirit with which she 
confronted Attila. The numlicr of her children is greater 
than in any former age Her acquisitions in the New 
World have more than compensated her for what she has 
lost in the Old Her spiritual ascendency extends over 
the vast countnes which he between the plains of the 
Missoun and Cape Horn, countnes which a century 
hence may, not improbably, contain a population as large 
ns that w hicli now inhabits Europe The members of her 
communion are certainly not fewer than a hundred and 
fifty millions , and it will be difficult to show that all the 
other Christian sects united amount to a hundred and 
twenty millions Nor do we sec any sign vvhicli indicates 
that the temi of her long dominion is approaching She 
saw the commencement of all the governments and of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the 
world , and we feel no assurance that she is not destined 
to see the end of them all She was great and respected 


before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the 
Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished in Antioch, when idols were still worshipped 
in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, m the midst of a vast solitude, lake his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
rums of St Paul’s. 

(From Essaj on Ranke a Iltsiory of ihe Popes^ Edinhtr£h 
Review^ Oct. 1840 in IVorkSf 1866, vok vs) 

There have been numerous antiopations of this famous last 
sentence, the latest bj Macaulay himself at the vciy end of his 
article on Mitford a History of Grtect, published in Kiitghl s 
Quarierlv Magazine in 1824 Five jean, before, 111 the preface to 
Peter Bell tlu Plurd Shelley had apoken of the time *when London 
shall be on habitation of bitlems when St Paul s and VV^eatrainster 
Abbej shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins for the contem 
plation of some transatlantic commentator VViIcocks in \i\z Roman 
Conversations (1792-94) imagined foreigners 2000 jears hence 
sailing up the Thames in search of antiquities, passing ‘through 
some arches of the broken bndge and viewing with admiration the 
still remaining portico of St Paul a. Still earlier in 1791 there is 
kolnej s meditation in the second chapter of Les R nines that some 
daj ‘on the banks of the Seme the lliamcs or the Zuider Zee a 
tiav*cller may seat himself on silent ruins and bemoan in solitude 
the ashes of nations and the memory of their greatness. And 
seventeen years before Volncy a book appeared, Horace Walpole 
in 1774 had named Sir Horace Mann that ‘at last some cunous 
traveller would vosit England and give a description of the nuns 
of St Paid 8. Other anticipations ana cited in our articles on Mis 
Barbauld (Vok 11 p. 58a) and on Henry Kirke White (\‘ok 11 
P 7»9) 

‘The Death of Chatham 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an address 
to the throne, against the further prosecution of hostili 
ties with Amenca. Chatham had, during some time, 
absented himself from Parliament, in consequence of his 
growing infirmities. He determined to appear in his 
place on this occasion, and to declare that his opinions 
were decidedly at variance with those of the Rockingham 
party He was m a state of great exatement His 
medical attendants were uneasy, and strongly advised 
him to calm himself, and to remain at home But he was 
not to be controlled His son William, and his son in 
law Lord Mahon, accompanied him to Westminster He 
rested himself m the Chancellor’s room till the debate 
commenced, and then, leaning on his two young rela 
lions, limped to his seat The slightest particulars of 
tliat day were remembered, and have been carefully 
recorded He bowed, it was remarked, with great 
courtliness to those peers who rose to make way 
for lum and his supporters. His crutch was in his 
hand He wore, as was his fashion, a nch velvet 
coat His legs were swathed in flannel His wig was 
so laige and his face so emaciated that none of his 
features could be discerned, except the high curve of 
his nose, and his eyes, which still retained a gleam of 
the old fire 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken Chatham 
rose. For some time Ins voice was inaudible At length 
his tones became distinct and his action animated Here 
and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt But it was clear 
that he was not himself He lost the thread of his dis 
course, hesitated, repeated the same words several times, 
and was so confused that, in speaking of the Act of 
Settlement, he could not recall the name of the Electress 
Sophia. The House listened in solemn silence, and vv iih 
the aspect of profound respect and compassion Tlic 
stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handkerchief 
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I’lrni mil rc5, *hc ni>i> his man) error', will )c tlc- 
Iilicrt c t ji cii)(',.iii.c tin , anicn,, tlii. enii lenv nun whoi.; 
licnic lie nc tr !i , cca id) one lix> left a mote slainlius 
an 1 n nc n u me '•jikml J mine, 

(1 1 4 I 4> 11 c I jii ofCiuihani LJ 

O I'rr m /f I rxf, iS.j, loh til.) 

Tlio Relief of LondontloiTj 

It wts the twentt ii,,lith of Jult Ihe cun In-; jmt 
c- the ctrnm., s^rnioti in llu cntheJnl was otcr ani 
il e h irt I rolvcn con^trcgtlion 1 "d ieiiamlcil, when th 
s n’liuls on ll . tower <aw the sails of tlircc tcsw’s 
cnniiii™ up the 1 otic boon there fa< a s’lr in the 
Iris’i rtiiiii 1 he lie uqer' were on the alert for niiVs 
al jn^; l»» h slinrc' The shiptwere m extrenie |icril, fur 
the nterttae low, and the onl) iiati.;ahlc channel ran 
ten ne’r to the left haul , wlieie the Iicadquarlcn, of the 
ciitaiit In 1 keii hxeil, and where the haUerics were mo t 
numerous Leal e jierfnrmctl In'; dnt) with a ehill and 
-.pint wo'th) of his niiblc profession, cxjKised Ins fnj^le 
to cjtcr the men Inntmcn, and Use 1 Ins fpins with pnat 
c le-ci. At length the little squadron came to the place 
of peril 1 hen the 'if'tiiitjc) tool the lead, and weail 
nplit at the kioiii The lni„e Karricadc end cd and 
uate tat, hill the shock was sndi that the r 

rdumndnl, and ‘tucl m tin nind A tell of tinniiph 
rosc from the kanl s , the Irish rushed to their boat', "li I 
t ci' piej>'tin,; to board, bit llic D!\r!i\<ulh jionred on 
lluna n cH directed broads dc, ttliidi threw llirm into 
disorler JiM then the JVuintt dashed at the htctJi 
thieli the Ind made, and wa.s in n inimicnl 

within the fence ^ltanllme the tide was nsili,, fa'I 
Hie Metmij'} b oan to mote, and soon pa*'id s.tfe 
iluo 1 , h llie broken slaki and floating spars J «t h'T 
bratc m' ter was no more \ shot fpim one of the 
batt>-ne had siriiek linn , and he died b) the mot' imi 
aide <if all de ilhs, in sight of the cil) which w u lu 
birtliplac'*, t inch was Ins home', and winch li d jes’ 
liecii -ti 1 b) his courage and sclfdctotioti from th- 
in 4>t fngUlfiil form of destruction 'Hie night had do t-l 
III Wforc the conflict at tin lioom licpin , but the fl o of 
the guns was si cn nml the i disc heard b) the lesn an I 
Jiastl) inulli iidc t Inch cotend the walls of the cd) 
N\ lieu the j roumlcd, and when the iKut of 

triump’i D'e from the In h on kilh sides of tli'’ titiu, 
the ll an of the lie legc I dies! Within them On who 
ra lured the iimittrral Ic 30,011 !i of iluat monirnl has tul i 
Us I’l't tl lool 1 1 fe.rfull) bud in each Other scjcf 
1 ten af'er the h’lne i ’ ha 1 lecn pa-si d, there r -e n 
Itnible half Innir of siisj^-n e It w is ten o’clock 1-i‘f lU 
l' in; ' artite 1 at the qiUj I lie wh dc pop^Llion t as 
till re t( t t’c 1 ll*' I’li-ni \ jcretai iin le of ns 1 tdt ) 

t i h c t’h s lt_ * 1 !) tlirown u'l to pro'cet the ht hii, 

p's s* fr I timbatlin on the other * Ic of tli ii'cr, 
s It in lie ' 10 ' o^ uiil udin,” kqi-n ! ir t rre loll I 

in ’ ’ rrd cont-iinn, six them rnlluhckofn—k 

n en can''- ■'te a d e.-! , r t 1 i o^ ttr< f, fli Ci — of bsrti' , 
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vliole arcnit of the nmpartB The Insh guns continued 
to roar all night, and all night the bells of the rescued 
city made answer to the Insh guns uith a peal of joyous 
dehance Through the three following days the batteries 
of the enemy continued to play But on tlie third mght 
flames were seen ansmg from the camp, and, uhen the 
firat of August dawned, a line of smokmg rums marked 
the site lately occupied by the huts of the besiegers, and 
the citizens saw far oft die long column of spikes and 
standards retreating up the left bank of the Foyle towards 
Strabane. 

Flic generations liave since passed away, and still 
the wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster 
what the trophy of Marathon was to the Athenians. A 
lofty pillar, rising from a liastion which liore dunng many 
weeks the heaaiest fire of the enemy, is seen far up and 
down the Foyle. On the summit is the statue of Walker, 
such as when, m the last and most tenable emergency, 
his eloquence roused the fainting courage of his brethren 
In one hand he grasps a Bible , the other, pointing dowm 
the n\er, seems to direct the eyes of Ins famished audience 
to the English topmasts in the distant bay Such a monu 
ment was \ ell descried , yet it was scarcely needed, for in 
truth the whole city is to this day a monument of the great 
delnerance. The avail is carefully preserved , nor would 
any plea of health or convenience be held by the inhabi 
tants sufiiaent to justify the demolition of that sacred 
enclosure which, in the eiil time, gave shelter to their 
race and their religion Tlic summit of the ramparts 
fonns a pleasant walk The bastions have been turned 
into little gardens Here and there, among the shrubs 
and flowers, maybe seen the old cuhenns which scattered 
bncks, cased with lead, among the Irish ranks. One 
antique gun, the gift of the fishmongers of London, was 
distinguished during the hundred and five memorable 
days hy the loudness of its report, and still bears the 
name of Roanng Meg The cathedral is filled with 
relics and trophies In the vestibule is a huge shell, one 
of many hundreds of shells which were thrown into the 
city 0 \er the altar are still seen the French flagstaics, 
tal en by the garrison m a desperate sally Tlie white 
ensigns of the Bourbons have long been dust, hut their 
place has been supplied by new banners, the work of the 
fairest hands m Ulster The anniversary of the day on 
which the gates were closed, and the anniversary of the 
day on which the siege was raised, have been down to 
our own time celebrated by salutes, processions, banquets, 
and sermons. There Is still a Walker Club and a Jlurray 
Club The humble tombs of the Protestant captains 
have been carefully sought out, repaired, and embellished 
It IS impossible not to respect the sentiment which mdi 
cates itself by these tokens It is a sentiment which 
belongs to the higher and purer part of human nature, 
and which adds not a little to the strength of states. A 
jicople which takes no pnde in the noble achievements 
of remote ancestors wall never nchievc anything worthy 
10 he remembered with pnde by remote descendants 
Yet it is impossible for the moralist or the statesman to 
look with unmixed complacency on the solemnities with 
which Londonderry commemorates her deliverance, and 
on the honours which she pays to those who saved her 
Unhappily, the animosities of her brave champions 
have descended with their glory The faults which are 
ordinarily found in dominant castes and dominant sects 
have not seldom shown themselves without disguise at 
her festivatics, and even with the expressions of pious 


gratitude vvhich have resounded from her pulpits have 
too often been mingled words of wrath and defiance 

(From History of Etiglotiid, Chap. XII 11 oris, iS66, 

Vol 11.) 

Lt/t and Letters o/Loid Mncnuln} (1876) iv one of 
Ihe great biographies of the nineteenth century Interesting cnli 
cisma of Macaulay may be found in J Cotter Momon s Mnenutny 
( English Men of Letters senes) in Leslie Stephen s Hours in a 
Lihmryt in Qageiiot s Literary Studies^ in John Morley s Critical 
Miscellanies^ and in vol lu of M Tames History of Liighsh 
Literature His accuracj has been disputed bj John Paget in 
his Vrtv Lxavitn (1861) and Puzzles and Paradoxes (1874), by 
James Spedding, in Eveiiiitgs zvith a Keviezver (x88i) , and by Sir 
J F Stephen, in Pke Story of Nuncoliiar (1885) 

RICHARD LODGE 

John Austin (1790-1859), bom at Creeling 
Mill, SufTolk, served some five years in the army 
m Sicily and Malta, but in 1818 was called to the 
Bar In 1820 he married Sarah Tav lor (daughter 
of John Taylor ‘of Norwich,’ see Vol II p 
742), and from 1826 to 1832, when he resigned 
from lack of students, was Professor of Junspru 
dence in the newly founded university of London 
(now University' College) His Province of Juris 
prudence Dc/ermtued, defining (on a utilitarian basis) 
the sphere of ethics and law, practically levolution- 
ised English views on tlic subject He was once or 
twice put upon a royal commission, but his health 
was bad , in 1841-44 he lived m Germany, and m 
1844-48 m Pans Tlie Revolution of 1848 drove 
him back to England, and he then settled at 
Weybndge, where he died His Lectures on 
Jurisprudence wtre published by his widow (1863, 
new ed. by Campbell, 1869) A Memoir by Mrs 
Austin was prefixed to a new edition of the Pro 
Vince (1S61) Mrs Aust n (1793-1867) was known 
by her translations from German and French, 
including Ranke’s Popes and Guizot’s Ctvthsa 
it on, and wrote books on Germany and national 
education The only child of this gifted couple, 
Lucic (1821-69), mamed Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon (1811-72, latterly a Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue), was also an accomplished translator from 
the German, and m South Africa, whither she had 
gone for her health, indited her vavacious Letters 
from the Cape (1862, new ed , with preface by 
George Meredith, 1903) From 1862 she lived, 
almost like a native, on the Nile or m Egyqit, 
whence she sent to the press two senes of letters 
from Egypt Sec Three Generations of Enghsh- 
•wotnen (1889), by Janet Ross, daughter of Lady 
Duff Gordon , who has also waatten sev eral books 
on things Tuscan 

Jobn Kitto (1804-54), son of a Plymouth 
stone mason, worked at his fatlicr’s craft, but in 
1817 became stone deaf through a fall, and, sent 
to the workhouse, learned shoemaking In 1824 he 
went to Exeter to learn dentistry , in 1825 he pub 
hshed Essays and Letters j at the Missionary Col- 
lege at Islington he learned printing , m 1829-33 
he accompanied a patron on a tour to the East 
The rest of his life was spent m the service of the 
publishers, chiefly in that of Charles Knight His 
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icU'ti in '-omt of the '•cenc^ he tlciei ibe^ ne nils r>ut n 
o j,'i\c nuthcntic MMilnc-::) lo ln5 nirntuc. Wlnli 
nt'Jter t hnilnnt wntcr nor a deep or onuml 
thinker, he i-, to he rtnktd ninon^ the mo't trust 
woftl \ tnd Tj,recible of Iliij^h^h histomns Ills 
Indus n V' n writer \ !•; iintirin^' ind \-inou5 He 
pnbh'he'd t. Jhslcn ff S/> ini t/nf/r C/ luUs SI , t 
colleetion of Essays and MssciUat tfs, nnd two 
short bio^srtphics of Ilehsnniis nnd the prent 
Conde, the li'ter an idmir.ib'c monopriplt onei 
nnIK wTilteii nnd issued pruntel) in 1 rcnch He 
w.ns iditor nho of Peels Memoirs md Chester 
fit Ids I ctiers, n id w“i5 iininK instrument tl in pro 
eiiriii^ the .npjKiiiiiiiunt of the llistoricnl ^iSS 
Commission and the foundation of the Nntioinl 
Portriit Gnlicrj 

Tlio Stirrcnclor at Brilniogn 

TJieir Itfl winp under Snnhcn>e coiootcd of eight 
1 1 nli( ns nnd ns iinn^ ‘•quidrons , nil of them 1 n; lu’i 
< eerpt onK one butnlnn of I’oittigiicsc, and i\tn tint 
con tmnde 1 h\ Lngli'h olTicers T limiietl i\s Weo. hnlli 
In tnlionf nnd erjundr ms b\ this toihonie eamjeugn, tlic 
tolnl ininilv r ilu! not esco' d 55co men It hnd Ki'i 
■i„r<n:d uiili ‘stnrenilwrg tint he nnd ‘'tniiliojie slimil 1 
prtnecd m pnrnllel lints Slnnho[s. wns to mntrh ill 
fmirdijs from Clunchon to Urilmivc ""’I tlierc Inlt to 
qi\e Ills toropN some Te-st nnd lo Unte for them simie 
hretd whdi *'tireml»rf; did the 111 e nt LifiuiUfs, the 
tl o plici s Iiemg nlionl foe hour, innreh from encli other 
Itriliui-^n Is n 1 )i\n of great nntHliuii , tlicKomin Cclilo 
1 ri^i linih on the KiicrTnjimi nnd w ith litgli uphn Is 
ntnnr 1 it i n eieij side li it oile 1 or its defence It Ind 
oiili 1 deeming ’tlooiish w dl 

In piirsuence of this |ihn, Stnniiope had entciol 
Itrdni.n lllc nl iiipht on the C'h of Peecnilicr Nret 
dnj lif eiuploml him elf in eolkctinp com nnd m biting 
Innies "so ndicoi to him wns the disjioMtum in all 
( 3_*iiilt lint neither nt I’.rilmrpn nor Ihniu! Ii Ids fm r 
<1 1 iTiirch did he ni eiie tlif- sliplUesl inlimntioii o( ih 
cinmi s-rlnnc/ It was therefore with snqiroc tint. <n 
til"* morniiip of tlie''tl), lie oh,<'ricd tsjiiie of thur lio'*c 
on llie hr ' t <if the Ticighlrotiriiig liill< His surpioe 
meri-asr 1 when e oh in dm nftenio*>ii, there upprarnl 
‘in iitfin’rj niso ‘ fitl lint <iint-/ lie ' rites 'nr^ioK 
1 ih im n ir I ItIhic dn! the Mnrshil, imifinc ih I 
l! r) hi'! "Ill fiKit within 'onm dnj>’ nnreh of m Anl 
(s ir m s'’’r un- is o tin" to tlm mere lildc diligenre wliirh 
dieir nr iiy made, f'r havm, , ns ise hive since lenn' 
d'-iami'-l from Tilaerri on tin 1st of Dce'cmli'r, ll '■} 
-tru's! Kf'i e Hrihiie, 1 elt llm "idi, wiiuh )< firleli i 
hr- l-n. n-" ' 

Itr fie*' or n firce so s ip"'tijr lo his o\ n, ‘■fid 'f 
• 11 ud' attcmji' t'l tinrch out of I rihuej a nn ! i ■’1 ^ 
j^iicli'ii with eiircmV n He sh pile'll d oil of If 

'! Vs >’e t mp fid) sprd to np, ii -f ih- '111 ' il of ' * 
dan, rr p VC a I'Ss jitiin'' ar'i er ' > j rmimi t t ^ ' a 
rt-rd"! s> t >rh w ss '"'ll hill h\ \ end iini nn t pu[-J" t 
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he completed his investment of the latter Towards mid 
night he svas joined by several more bodies of his troops, 
with twelve pieces of the battering tram Tliese he at 
once disposed in due order, and at daybreak of the gtli 
of December thej began to play Two breaches were 
soon made m the old Moorish wall Through these the 
Spaniards poured in But the English had cast up en 
treiichmenls behind the breaches, as also barricades 
across the streets, and they continued to defend them 
selves with the utmost intrepidity Several tunes were 
the assailants dnven back m disarray 

After some hours of sharp conflict a short pause ensued 
But at three m the afternoon Vendome, liaiing sent a 
second summons, which was rejected like the former, 
gave orders for a general assaulL Besides playing field 
pieces from the hills, which were so close as to command 
most of the streets, and besides renewing the onset in the 
two breaches, he sprang a mine under one of the gates 
Some of his men, moreover, found means to break passages 
through the wall into houses which adjoined it , and there 
they established themselves in force before tliey were per 
ceivcd The English, however, w ith unabated spirit still 
fought on Still on every point tlicy lieat back their 
assailants How many an anxious look must they mean 
while have cast to the opposite heights, on winch they 
expected every moment to see Staremberg and his army 
appear ' Hour after hour passed and no sign of such 
succour came. Still worse was the nimour now rife 
among themselves, that their own ammunition had begun 
to fail 

Even then the resistance of these stout soldiers did 
not cease. ‘Even with bajonets’ — so writes Stanhope 
to Lord Dartmouth — ‘the enemy were more than once 
driven out by some of our troops who had spent their 
shot, and when no other remedy was left, the town was 
preserved some time by putting fire to the houses which 
they had possessed, and where many of them were de 
strayed , and when things were reduced to the last 

extremity, that the enemy had a considerable body of 
men in the town, and that m our wliole garrison we had 
not five hundred men who had any ammunition left, I 
thought myself obliged in conscience to s.ave so many 
brave men, who had done good service to the Queen, 
and will, I hope, live to do so again So about seven of 
the clock I beat the cliamadc, and obtained llie capitula 
tion of which I send your Lordship the copy ’ 

In this capitulation the enemy had been willing to 
grant most honourable terms , and on these terms then 
did Stanhope and his gallant little army become prisoners 
of war Their defence of Bnhuega had cost them 600 
men m killed and wounded, while that of the Spaniards 
was acknowledged by themselves as double, and may 
even have amounted to 1500, which was Stanhope’s 
computation History 0/ Etislmtd, Chap XIII ) 

Lord North’s Eeslgnatlon of OfiSce 
Tor some time past it had been manifest — and to none 
more clearly than to Lord North — that although the 
downfall of the Ministry miglit be a little delayed or a 
little qmckened, it could not, at that juncture, be averted 
With honest zeal lie had been striving to reconcile the 
King s mind to this unavoidable necessity On the loth, 
at last. His Majesty agreed that the Chancellor should 
see Lord Rockingham, and learn from him on what tenns 
he might be willing to construct another Ministry Lord 
kockingham’s demands were found to be, that a Ministry 


should be formed on the basis of peace and economj, 
and that three Bills — namely. Sir Philip Clerke's on Con 
tractors, Mr Burke’s on Economical Reform, and Mr 
Crewe’s on Revenue Officers — should be made Govern 
ment measures. To the liasis Ihurlow offered no objec 
tion, but he would by no means consent to the three 
Bills At last, in a final conference with Rockingham, 
the Chancellor broke off in much wrath, declaring (and 
vvath many an oath, no doubt) that he would have no 
further communication with a man who thought the 
exclusion of a contractor from Parliament, and the dis 
franchisement of an exciseman, of more importance than 
the salvation of the country at this crisis ‘ Lord 
Rockingham,’ added he, ‘ is hanging things to a pass 
where either his head or the King’s must go, in order to 
settle which of them is to gov ern the country ' ' 

Scarcely less ardent were, at one time, the feelings 
of tlie Sovereign himself He contemplated with the 
utmost aversion his return to the oligarchy of the great 
Whig Houses He had even some design of taking 
his departure for Hanover if the terms required of him 
should be altogether irreconcilable w ilh Ins »ense of right. 
Such a design had once before arisen in his mind in the 
midst of the Gordon nots We now find a mysterious 
hint of It in his letters to Lord North , and it is certain, 
writes Horace Walpole, that for a fortnight together the 
Royal yacht was expediting and preparing for his v ov age. 
What further steps His Majesty may have had in view 
— whether his recession was to be permanent or tern 
porary — whether he meant to leave the Queen as 
Regent or to take her and the Pnnees with him — can 
at present only be surmised 

It appears, however, that by degrees the King became 
more reconaled to the present, or more hojieful of the 
future. Lord North being with him on the afternoon of 
the zoth, His Majesty acknowledged that, considering 
the temper of the Commons he thought the admini'.tra 
tion at an end ‘Then, Sir,’ said Lord North, ‘had I 
not better state the fact at once?’ — ‘Mell, you mav do 
so,’ rephed the King Eager to make use of this per 
mission. Lord North hastened down to the House of 
Commons in Court dress lie rose to speak at the same 
moment walh Lord Surrey, and neither vvould give way 
Loud were the shouts and ones in that thronged House , 
the one party calling for Lonl Surrey, and the other for 
Lord Nortli At length, to restore some order, T o\ moved 
‘That the Earl of Surrey do first speak ’ But iimnedi 
atcly Lord North, with presence of mind mixed with 
pleasantry, started up again ‘ I rise,’ he said, ‘ to speak 
to that motion , ’ and, ns his reason for opposing it, 
stated that he had resigned, and that the Ministry was 
no more Next, m some farewell sentences, he pro 
ceeded, wath excellent taste and temper, to thank the 
House for their kindness and indulgence, and he w oiild 
add forbearance, dunng so many years And finallv, to 
leave time for his successors, he proposed and carried 
an adjournment of some days. 

There was on this occasion another slight but charac 
tenstic incident which more than one eve witness has 
recorded It wais a cold vv mtry evening, w ith a fall of 
snow The other Afembers, in expectation of a long 
debate, had dismissed their carnages Lord North, on 
the contrary, had kept his w aiting He put into it one 
or two of his fnends, whom he invited to go home wath 
him, and then, turning to the crowd chiefly composed of 
his bitter enemies, as they stood shivenng and cluslenng 
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nenr llic door, lit said lo llicm willi a placid smilu, ou 
set, gcnlltnicn, the ndianlagt of being in tht secret 
Good night ’ — ‘ No man,’ says Mr Adam of Ins speech 
and nholc conduct that cicning, ‘tier shoncal more 
calmness, cheerfulness, and scrunts The temper of liis 
whole famil) was the same I dined with them that day, 
and was witness to it ’ 

Thus ended I ord Norths administration of IwcKe 
years It is ceitainly strange, on contemplating Ihtsc 
twehe years, to find so many harsh and rigorous mcvsurcs 
jiroceed from the most gentle and gootl humoured of 
I’nme ^^Inlslers, Ilappa had hut greater firmness in 
maintaining his own opinions been joined to so much 
ability in defending opinions even when not Ins own ' 
{Tram tht //tifarr rj"/ L\\ ) 

diaries SMaIn (1801-74), a Manchester man, 
was onginall) a clerk in a dye work, but after 
Ins thirtieth year became connected with a large 
engrasang and lithographing business, of winch he 
was ultimately the proprietor lie had begun to 
send poetry to the magazines, and m 1827 jiub 
hshed Metneal Lssa)s, the first of a senes of 
volumes of poetry, including Rhymes for Child 
hood and Diamatic Chapters^ Pot ms, and ior/j^Sj 
besides The Mind and other Pouns (1832), which 
reached a sixth edition in 1873, Songs and 
Ballads (his twelfth \olumc, 1867), which was tn a 
fifth edition m 1877 A Life wats prefixed to an 
edition of his poems — mostly marked by sweetness, 
grace, and melody — published m the United States 
m J887, at which d tto a Cnil List pension was 
conferred on him at home 

Thomas Cooper (1805-92), the Chartist poet, 
who h\ed to be called the ‘last of the Chartists’ 
and to wTitc Thoughts at Fonrscou, was bom at 
Leicester in 1S05, and was apprenticed to a shoe 
maker at Gainsborough where he became the 
fnend of Thomas Miller (see below) Spite of 
hard labour and insufficient food (he often 
swooned when he tned to take his cup of oat- 
meal gruel at the end of the day^’s work), he would 
rise at three m the morning to teach himself Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French , and he became a 
schoolmaster at Iw enty -three, and about the same 
time a local Methodist preacher He found time 
for aery wide and aaricd reading m lustorx and 
English literature , and after reporting for some of 
the newspapers m the Midlands, he became leader 
of the Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
actuc editor of tracts He lectured in the Pottcncs 
dunng the nots in August 1842, was arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, and sentenced 
to two y’ears’ impnsonment m Stafford jail Here 
he w rote The Pnigatory of Suieides, a poem in the 
Spensenan stanza, and JFise Sa'-us and Modem 
Insiancts, a senes of tales, which were both pub- 
lished in 1845 In pnson he had Ijccome a pro- 
nounced sceptic, though he nc\cr taught ‘blank 
atheism,’ he say s , and the reading of George Ebot’s 
translation of the J^ben Jestt made him for y cars 
a whole-hearted disciple of Strauss In 1846 
appeared his Barods Ynle Feast, a Christmas 


A’/ywi, and a serif s of jiapcrs headed ‘Condition 
of the People of England’ m Douglas Jtnotd's 
Neavspaper In 1848 he began to lecture on 
history and politics in London , set up the Plain 
“ip/eahti and Coopers founiat, two short Ined 
penny weeklies , and published two not els, Aldo- 
ntan Ralpdi (1853) and Tht. raintlj lend (1854). 
In 1855 a new religious life dawned for him he 
uttfrU rcc mted his sceptical \icvs and doubts, 
became a zealous Christian, and joining the liap 
lists, was an effertne ind acceptable preacher 
He was always an honest, if impiilsite, thinker, 
and was latterly a sincere but old fashioned 
Radical In 18^7 his friends jiurch iscd an annuity 
for him He published his Autobiographt in 1872 , 
The Paradise of Mat tyrs, trt unfinished poem, in 
1873, ond an edition of his Poetical Worls in 1878 , 
and in the last year of his life he got a Cnil Seiaicc 
pension of 

The Purgatory t>f ’filicides, the chief occupation 
of his prison life, was also Cooper’s most no able 
production In the jirison he was ultimaicly 
allowed to hate his bool s, to read Gibbon through 
for the second time, to ret cl in Shakespeare and 
Milton, and to commit to memory, out of Chan 
btrs's CyJopffaia of El gltsh Literaliire, ‘por 
tions of almost etert English poet of eminence.’ 
Already in his reporter diys he Ind ‘conceited 
as m an instant an epic wherein the souls of 
suicidal kings and other remarkable personages 
should be intcrlocutois on some high theme or 
themes,’ and had rcsoltcd on Tne Purgxtory of 
Suicides as the title for it It was pnmanlt a 
Msion of suiadcs, including all he could remember, 
but omitting, to hr- subsequent regret. Lord Qite 
and Unci Acosta, whose bistort had specially im 
pressed him, though in pnson he had forgotten 
his name Oppressed wath the cruelties, baseness, 
horrors, shams, htpocrisics, and injustices of his 
own and past times — cspccialK those which the 
poor suffer at the hands of the rich — the poet is 
dnten to ask ‘Is life worth hating” and to sym 
pallnsc with those who in despair hate succumbed 
to fite by shortening their own htes But the 
poem docs not deal much with suiadc, it is a 
‘mind history,’ and is largcb an impeachment of 
oppression, a claim of human dghts, a denuncia- 
tion of priestcraft, bad gotcmnicnt, Castlereaoh, 
Union workhouses, and slaters black and white, 
and there arc still pretty strong traces of Ins carb 
scepticism, conscicntioush permitted to stand bt 
the author after rccontcrsion, as being part of Ins 
actual history Disraeli (Bcaconsficld), Dickens, 
and Jerrold encouraged the contact-poet, and in 
Uic Ptngalon Carlyle found ‘indisputable traces 
of genius — a dark, 1 itanic energt struggling there 
for which we hope there will be clearer datlight 
by and by ’ But the too fnendlt cntic not unwiscK 
adtised him to sat what he had to sat in prose 
probably he too saw that the ten books of Spen 
senan stanzas were long and wearisome Tlierc 
are touches of true sentiment in the ‘prison rhyane, 
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much sound sense, not a little acute ai},mnjcnt, and 
some Irombasiic rhetone, but onl) a little jKictrv 
Probably Cooper’s best work oas in some of bis 
prose addressed to working men The first \crscs 
of one of Cooper’s ‘ Chartist h) mns,' ‘ sung to the 
noble an of the Old Hundredth,’ ran as follows 
(somewhat like the corresponding work of the 
Com I au rbvmcr, page 231) 

God of the earth, and Bcft, and sk\, 

To Tlicc Til} mournful children cry 
Didst Tliou the blue that Iicnds o’er all 
Spread for n gencml funeral pall ? 

Sadness and gloom perande the land , 

Death — famine — glare on cither hand , 

Didst Thou plant earth upon the wn\c 
Onl} to form one general graac ? 

From ' Tho Purgatory of Suicides,' 

Welcome, succt Kobin ' aacicome cliccrful one ' 

^^hy dost thou slight the merr} fields of corn, 

Tlie sounds of human jO} , the plenty stroaaai 
1 rom Autumn’s teeming lap and, In gma mom, 

Ere the sun aaakes, sing thus to things of scorn 
And infam} and aaant and -adness aahom 
Thetr stronger felloaa cnmmals have torn 
From freedom and the gladsome light of home, 

To quench the nobler spark aailhin, m dungeon’d gloom’ 

Wh} dost thou choose, throughout the haclong daa, 

A prison rampart for lit) porch, and sing 
As thou wouUlst rend thy fragile throat? Aaaa>, 

M} little fnend, aw a), upon light wing, 

A aaliile ' Me it aaill cheer, imagining 
Till thou rcaasit this m} dre-ar sojourn, 

How, on the margent of some silacr spring 
Mantled aa ith golden lilies, lliou do-t turn 
Tliy pretta head aaara, so mcaningl), and jearn, 

I rom out that beaming lool to know aahat thoughts 
Mithiii the licautcous arroaa head maj dwell — 

The purple c}c jKtallcd aaith snoaa, that floats 
So gracefully Dost tlimk the damoscl, 

^ouug Hope, kirtled aatlli Cliaslit}, there fell 
Into the stream, and grcaa a floaaer so fair? 

Ah 1 still thou lingcr’st, aaliilc I, dreaming tell 
or pleasures I would reap, if free 1 aaerc. 

Like thec,loacd bird, to breathe sweet F reealom’s halnn air 

Aava} I — for this is not a clime for thee — 

Saacct cliildlioorl s sacred one I The hawthorns l>cnd 
With nidd) fntiingc tin} troops, with glee 
I'hmdenng the mcFow avealth, a shout aaill send 
Aloft, tf tlic} liehold their fcathcroil fnend, 
l/iacd ‘ Rohm Rcalhrcast,’ mingle aaith their jo} I 
Did the} not aaatch tha tendcrlin„s and wend 
Mult eager steps, aalien school aa-as o’er, a co} 

An*l aai-.trul peep to take — lest some nide mflian Iwa 

Mult sacrilegious heart and hand, should rob j 

Til} uc'l as hcatlicnla as tf ‘ Ilcaacn s bird 
\\ ere not more sacred than the aailpar moh , 

Ofpies and CToaas’ 1 lee — hia-cal one '-'thou Inst heard ^ 
T hi« dis onance of I-olts and hers tleat gttal 1 

Old Fngland * uuahrn slaaes, until th) 'cnse j 

Of fieeaiom’s meste aadi la, srpnichnel j 

Iltc aahcTta-oung hearts push tamth-S' joa intense, j 
Anil, mid thetr rapture pour tli} heart's niflhnucncc t i 
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Tliomas ilinior fr'07-74} t as die son of a 
Gainsborough aaharfin, cr, avho, eltiring a aisu to 
London in 1 8 10, left bi^ lotlgtngs on the morning 
of the iJurtlcit riots, and aaas ncatr lit. ird of 
ig’iin Tlic fitlicrlcss bo}, baa mg Icnmt it sduKtl 
‘to wntc a aery indififercnt band and to read ilic 
Icstamcnt tolerabl},’ was apprenticed to a basl tt- 
makcr in bis name town AMitlc working at his 
trade in Isoltingbam lie submitted Ins pwms to 
1 homas IJailc}, a journalist, atliosc 'on w-as [fie 
author of Ft <:tus , and Halloa encouraged Miller to 
publish //n Soi A) ///'/rr (1832) Sbortl} 

aftcraaards he remoaed to London, hoping to con 
tribute to the magazines , but he bad a aacara a> att 
for recognition, and It id to cam Ins ha mg b\ 
aaorktng at his old trade llaaing one daa sent to 
Lada Hlessington some biskels tonlannng aeises, 
he aaas aaclcomcd to htr house ‘Often,’ lie aarotc 
‘haac I lacen sitting in Lada Hlessington s splendid 
draaa ing-room m the morning, and tali mg and 
laughing as famiharl} as in the old house it 
home, and on the same cacning I might haac 
been seen on W csimmster Hndge, bctaacen an 
apple vendor and a baked jmtato merchant selling 
m} baskets’ About 1845 enabled, mainla 

Ihrottgb the assistance of Samuel Rogers to start 
business as a bookseller and ptiblislier in Neaagatc 
Street, but, failing to succeed, soon dcaoted Imn 
self entirel} to aanting Ultimatela be bad pn) 
dueed not fewer than fort} fiacaoUimcs, including 
scacral works of fiction, m which countra characters 
and scenes arc draaa n aaitb skill His best known 
noa el IS Ro) s/on Co'c a , or ilu Da} s 0/ K ///g Johh 
(1838) , another talc is Cniton CiUs (ho Ro/or \ 
aolumc of Riiial Slotches aaas largtK circulated, as 
aaerc most of bts books dealing with the countra 
He contributed leading articles to the London 
dail} papers, rcaicws to the ithortatun, and nnicli 
miscellaneous prose and poetry to the jiertodicals 
but died in jwacrt} 

Janies Itallniiniic (1808-77) author of ‘Ilka 
blade o' grass keps its am drap o’ dca ’ and other 
Scotch songs, aa-as born in I.dmbtirgb and trained 
as a liousc ))aintcr , but haain„ studied diawing 
and painting, berame conspicuous as a rcaiacr of 
the art of gl iss painting Some of his best 1 noaan 
songs and ballads arc to l>c found in two potsi 
aolumes, 1 ho Gah tfinitir’s I! a//o/ (1843) and lit 
Mtlhr of Feanhauji H845) 

Millinin Harrison Vlnsravorlh (t''o;-S2> 
the son of a aacaliba Manclicstcr solicitor, aaas 
educated at the grammar school ant! a,-tieled to a 
solicitor, ami on Ins fathers dealt an 1I22, wra' 
up to 1 ondon to finish Ins legal stud.c' , but laaj 
aetrs later he married a publishers cai-shtc^ -rd 
himself turned pnbhsncr for eigh'ecn month-' He 
had written some niagx' nc artirlci jir or to 1823. 
so that his first l-Kim w-as not ''t Jih Co *•,//, t 
(i^if I an anonamois road iKrp-ai'td ba Scot 
ipanla, n 'terns tic work of John lar ir^nm 
Aston' His ca-l esi In wab Ai i-VAf (183^-^ 
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with Its \i\id mrratue of Dick Tuqiin's nde to 
"Vork In the interest md npiditj of his scenes 
and adtenturcs, ■^insv orth showed some dramatic 
power, but little onginalitv or felicit) in humour 
or character His romance, Citchton (1837), is 
founded on the marvellous history of the ‘Admir- 
able’ Scot, and later works were Jack Slupfard 
(1839), a sort of Newgate romance, The Tower 
of London, Gny Tawkes, Old St Pants, IVtndsor 
Castle, The Lancashire J Pitches, The Star Chambei , 
I he Flitch of Bacon, Tht Spciidthn/t, d-C. There 
are nch, copious, and brilliant dcscnptions in some 
of these stories, but both their msthetic value and 
their moral tendcnc> were — and arc now — open 
to much criticism , there are certainly too manj 
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scenes of low but successful villainv, too man> 
ghastlj and unrelieved details of human suffenng 
As romances, thc> abound in incident, and are 
claboritcl> and ingcniouslv constructed, but in their 
strongest situations are often frankly incredible , and 
the st>le, cspeciallj m the conversations, is artificial 
md stilted to a degree Even in the most appalling 
crises hts characters ‘replv to one another m the 
affirmative’ and call a church the sacred pile or the 
reverend structure \\ hen a beautiful girl is being 
roasted alive in a burning house one fnend says to 
another, ‘I will ascertain’ how the case stands, 
and ‘having learned to his great satisfaction what 
had occurred ’ (v izt that she his been saved), ‘he 
dev back and briefly cvplained the situation of the 
parties’ The most intimate dialogue also is inno 
cenllv constructed so as ‘to explain the situation 
of the parties’ to the reader, and to expound 
incidents not elsewhere recorded Flic author is 
fond of such participial constructions as ‘1 nocking 
at the door, an elderly servant appeared,’ when it 


lb the visitor who knocks The story of Jack Shep- 
pard, illustrated, like six others, by Cruikshank, had 
immense success, and was dramatised In 1881 a 
banquet vv as held in Ainsworth’s honour in Mpn 
Chester, at which he was acclaimed the ‘ Lancashire 
novelist’ 

The Dance of Death 

On the night of their liberation, Cliovvlcs and Judith pro 
needed to the vaults of Saint railh’s, to deposit within 
them the plunder they had obtained in the prison They 
found tliem entirely deserted Neither verger, sexton, nor 
any otlier person was to be seen, and they took up thiir 
quarters in the cryqiL Having brought a basket of pro- 
visions and a few bottles of wine with them, they deter 
mined to pass the night m revelry, and, accordingly, 
having lighted a fire with the fragments of old coffins 
brought from the charnel, they sat down to their meal 
Having done full justice to it, and disposed of the first 
flask, they were alxiut to abandon themselves to iinre 
strained enjoyment, when their glee was all at once 
interrupled by a strange and unaccountable noise in the 
adjoining cliurch Chowles, who had just commenced 
chanting one of his w ild melodies, suddenly stopped, and 
Judith set dowu the glass she had raised to her lips un 
tasted WTiat could it mean? Neither of them could 
tell It seemed like strains of unearthly music, mixed 
with shneks and groans as of tortured spints, accom 
pamed by peals of such laughter as might be supposed 
to proceed from demons 

‘The dead are burst forth from their tombs,’ cned 
Chowles, in a quavenng voice, ‘and arc attended by a 
legion of evil spints,’ 

‘ It would seem so,’ replied Judith, nsing ‘ I should 
111 c to behold the sight Come with me ’ 

‘Not for the world’’ rejoined Chowles, shuddenng , 
‘and I would recommend you to stay where yon are. 
You may behold your dead husband among them ’ 

‘Do you think so?’ rejoined Judith, halting 
‘ I am sure of it,’ cned Chowles, eagerly ‘ Stay where 
you are — stay where you are ’ 

As he spoke, there was another peal of infernal 
laughter, and the strains of music grew louder each 
moment 

‘Come what may, I will sec what it is,’ said Judith, 
emptying her glass, as if seeking courage from the 
draught ‘Surely,’ she added, in a taunting tone, ‘you 
wall come with me.’ 

‘I am afraid of nothing earthly,’ rejoined Chowles— 
‘but I do not like to face beings of another world ’ 

‘ Tlien I will go alone,’ rejoined Judith 
‘Nay, that will never be,’ replied Cliowlcs, totlenng 
after her 

jVs they opened the door and crossed the charnel, such 
an extraordinary combination of sounds burst upon their 
cars that they again paused, and looked anxiously at 
each other Chowles laid his hand on his companion ^ 
arm, and strove to detain her, but she would not be 
stayed, and he was forceil to proceed Selling down 
the lamp on the stone floor, Judith pas'cd into the sub 
terrancan church, where she liehcld a sight tint almost 
petrified her In the midst of the nave, which was 
illumined by a blue glimmcnng light, whence proceed 
ing It was impossible to determine, stood a number of 
grotesque figures, apparelled in fantastic gnrlis, and each 
attended by a skeleton Some of the latter gnsly shapes 
were playang on tambours, others on psalteries, otliers on 
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rebecs — every instrument producing the strangest sound 
imnginible. Viewed through the mnssue pillars, beneath 
that dark and ponderous roof, and by the mystic light 
before desenbed, tins strange company had a super 
natural appearance, and neither Chowles nor Judith 
doubted for a moment that they beheld before them a 
congregation of phantoms An irresistible feeling of 
curiosit} prompted them to advance On draivihg nearer, 
the/ found the assemblage comprehended all ranks of 
society ITiere was a pope in his tiara and pontifical 
dress , a cardinal in his cap and robes , a monarch with 
a sceptre in his hand, and arrayed m the habiliments of 
royalty , a croivned queen , a bishop w caring his mitre, 
and carrying his croSier , an abbot likewise m his mitre, 
and beanng a crosier , a duke m his robes of state , a 
grave canon of the church , a knight sheathed in armour , 
a judge, an advocate, and a magistrate, all in their 
robes , a mendicant fnar and a nun , and the list was 
completed by a physiaan, an astrologer, a miser, a mer 
chant, a duchess, a pedlar, a soldier, a gamester, an 
idiot, a robber, a blind man, and a beggar — eacli distin 
guishable by his appareL 

By and by, with a wald and gibbenng laugh that 
chilled the beholders’ blood, one of the tallest and 
gnshest of the skeletons sprang forward, and beating 
his drum, the whole ghostly company formed, two and 
two, into a line — a skeleton placing itself on the nght 
of eieiy mortal In this order, the fantastic procession 
marched between the pillars, the unearthly music playing 
all the while, and disappeared at the further extreniitv 
of the church ^Ylth the last of the group the mystenoiis 
light vanished, and Chow Ics and liis companion were lelt 
in profound darkness 

‘What can it mean?’ cried Judith, ns soon as she 
recovered her speech ‘ Are they human or spirits?’ 

‘ Human beings don’t generally amuse themselves in 
this ivay,’ returned Chowles ‘ But hark ! — I still hear 
the music. They are above — in Saint Pauls ’ 

‘Then I will join them,’ said Judith ‘ I am resolved 
to see the end of it ’ 

‘ Don’t leave me behind,’ returned Chowles, following 
her ‘I would rather keep company witii Beelzebub and 
all Ins imps than he alone ’ 

Both were too well acquainted with the way to need 
any light Ascending the broad stone steps, they pre 
sently emerged into tlic cathedral, which they found 
illumined by the same glimmenng light ns the lower 
church, and they perceived the ghostly assemblage 
gathered into an immense nng, and ilancing round the 
tall skeleton, who continued beating his drum, and 
uttering a strange giblx.nng sound, which was echoed 
by the others Each moment the dancers increased the 
swiftness of their pace, until at last it grew to a giddy 
whirl, and then, all at once, with a shriek of laughter, 
the whole company fell to the ground 

Chowles and Judith tlicn, for the first lime, understood, 
from the confusion that ensued and the exclamations 
uttered, that they were no spirals they had to deal with, 
hut beings of the same mould as themsehes Accord 
•''EVi they approached the party of masquers, for such 
they proved, and found on inquiry that they were a party 
of young gallants, who, Iieadrf by the Earl of Rochester 
— the representative of the tall skeleton — had detcmiincd 
to realise the Dance of Death, as once depicted on the 
walls of an ancient cloister at the north of the cathedral, 
called Pardon churchyard, on the walls of which, says 


Stowe, were ‘artificially and richly painted the Dane* 
of Macabre, or Dance of Death, commonly called the 
Dance of Paul’s, the like whereof was painted about 
Saint Innocent’s at Pans Tlic metres, or poesy of this 
dance,’ proceeds the same authority, ‘ were translated out 
of French into English by John Lydgate, monk of Bury 
and with the picture of Death leading all estates, painted 
about the cloister, at the special request and expense of 
Jenkin Carpenter, in the reign of Henrj the Sixth ’ 

(From Old Saint PauTt ) 

Wiiitliroi» HlacIcMOitli Fiacrt (1802-39), 
son of an English serjeant at law, and connected 
through his mother with the Winthrops of New 
England, was born in London and educated at 
Eton, where he distinguished himself chiefly by 
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some brilliant experiments in academic journalism 
{■pts Mattun, his first venture, was followed in 
1820 by T/u Etomau, which was pnntcd by 
Charles Knight, and ran for ten months At 
Tnmty College, Cambndge, which he entered m 
1821, Praed won the Chancellor’s medal twice 
with poems on ‘Australasia’ and ‘Athens,’ and 
contributed piose and verse to KinghCs Quarterly 
Magazine The Brazen Head, which reached its 
third number, was another of his ventures in the 
periodical line in 1826 At that time he was tutor 
to a son of Lord Ailcsbury In 1829, having 
obtained a college fellowship, he was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple, and next year entered 
the House of Commons as member for the rotten 
borough of St Germans m Coniwall At Cam 
bndge, m the Union debates, he had been a Whig 
champion against the Tory Macaulay, but in Parlia 
ment the positions of the tw o w ere reversed Praed 
lost his seat on the passing of the Reform Act, but 
afterwards re entered Parliament as member succes- 
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such for Great Yarmouth and Ailesbur\ The 
Duke of \\ elhngton emplo)ed him in some pam- 
phleteenng work, and he vats Secretary to the 
Board of Control in 1834-35 , but altliough his 
maiden speech in Parliament had been greeted 
V ith applause, he failed to wan distinction m 
politics He died of consumption at the fatal age 
of thirt)-se\en 

Praed’s poems were collected and published 
first in America in 1844 , the earliest authorised 
edition m England, with a hfemoir by Derwent 
Colcndge, appeared only in 1864, and was followed 
in 1887 and 1888 bj his prose essajs and his poll 
tical squibs Phese last were accounted too good- 
natured to be cficctne, and it is on his damtj tos 
de socidU and his essats in what has been called 
‘ metrical painting’ that his poetic reputation 
rests Hie best of his \erscs — The Vicai, for 
cvample, and Qunue — show a mingling of humour, 
wit, and pathos perhaps more refined, though less 
intense and \atal, than is found m Hood— a poet to 
whom m some regards Praed bears a notable re 
semblance. Most of his societt serses are mere 
trifles, but e\cr\a\here, c\en in his charades, one 
finds dchoate good taste and finished c\ccution 
His skill as a mctrist within certain limits is un- 
failing, but here again he shows a nai rower range 
and a less vigorous energ> than Hood In the 
world of English literature he stands in a small 
group apart — almost a coterie — with Locker Lamp 
son and Cal\crlc\ and their like, and as \et he is 
perhaps the greatest of the band 

The Vicar 

Some >cars ngo, cre lime and taste 
Had turned our pansh tops) tun-), 

\\ hen Darnel Park was Darnel Y aste, 

And roads as little known as scum, 

The man who lost Ins wa\ between 
St Mar) s lldl and Sand) Thicket 
Wa^ alwaas shown across the green. 

And guided to the Parson's w ickeL 

Back flew the bolt of lissom lath , 

Parr Margaret, in her tid) kirtle. 

Led the lorn iraseller up the path. 

Through clean dipt rows of box and m)'rtlc , 

And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tra), 

Upon the parlour steps collected, 

Magged all their tails, and seemed to sa), 

‘ Our master 1 now^ )ou — )ou re expected ’ 

Uprose the Reserend DrBrnwai, 

UprO'c the Doctor’s winsome marrow , 

Tlic lads laid her knitting dowai, 

llcrhu-band clasped his jjondcrous Barrow , 
AVhate’er the stranger s caste or creed. 

Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
lie found a stable for his steed. 

And welcome for himself, and dinner 

If, when he reached his joumc) s end, 

\n 1 warmed himself in Court or College, 
lie had no" gained an honest fnend, 

And Iw cnl) curious scraps of kno\ ledge,— 


If he departed as he came. 

Mull no new light on lose or liquor, — 

Good sootli, the traseller ssas to blame. 

And not the Vicarage, nor the A icar 

His talk was like a stream, as Inch runs 
Mfith rapid change from rocks to roses 
It slipped from politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses , 

Beginning as Ith the lasts sshich keep 
rhe planets in their radiant courses. 

And ending ssalh some precept deep 
For dressing cels or shoeing horses 

He was a shrewd and sound Disanc, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror , 

And sshen, b) dint of page and line. 

He ’stabbshed Truth, or startled Error, 

The Baptist found him far too deep , 

The Deist sighed ssith sasmg sorrow , 

And the lean Lesite ssent to sleep. 

And dreamed of tasting pork to morrow 

Ills sermon ncser said or showed 

That Earth is foul, that Heasen is gracious, 
M’llhout refreshment on the road 
From Jerome, 01 from Athanasius 
And sure a nghteous zeal inspired 
The hand and head that picnned and planned there 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them 

He wrote, loo, in a quiet wa), 

Small treatises and smaller \erses, 

And s.agc remarks on chalk and cla), 

And hints to noble Lords — and nurses. 

True histones of last year’s ghost, 

Lines to a ringlet, or a turban. 

And tnfles for the Mo) mng Post, 

And nothings for S)Kanus Urban 

He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of joking , 

He did not make himself a bear 
Although he had a taste for smoking , 

And w hen religious sects ran mad. 

He held, m spite of all his learning, 

Tlial if n man’s belief is bad. 

It wdl not be improved by burning 

And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage. 

And praise the farmer’s homcl) wil. 

And share the widow ’s homelier pottage 
At his approach complaint grew mild , 

And when his hand unbarred llic shutter, 

Tlie clainmv bps of fever smiled 

"Hie welcome which the) could not utter 

He alwa)-s had a talc for me 
Of luhiis Casar, or of Venus , 

From him I learnt the rule of three. 

Cat’s cradle, leap frog, and Quit genus 
I used to singe his powdered wig 

To steal the staff he put such trust in. 

And make the pupp) dance a jig, 

M’hen he began to quote Augustine. 
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AJick the change ' in \am I look 
For haunts in uhich my hot hood tnfled, — 

The level lau n, the tnckhng brook. 

The trees I climbed, the beds I nfled 
The church is larger than before , 

\ ou reach it by a carriage entrj , 

It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted up for gentri 

Sit in the Vicar s seat you’ll hear 
The doctnne of a gentle Jolinian, 

Whose hand is uhite, uhosc tone is clear. 

Whose phrase is aery Ciceronian 
Where is the old man laid ? — look doun, 

And construe on the slab before you, 

Hie jacei Gvheltitvs Srer^m, 

Vtr nulld non donandus lanm ’ 

The Ralnbo'w 

Ma First in torrents bleak and black 
Was rushing from the sky , 

^^'hen anth my Second at his back 
\ oung Cupid aa andcred by , 

' Now take me in , the moon hath past , 

I pray ye, take me in ' 

The lightnings flash, the hail falls fast. 

All Hades ndes the thunder blast , 

I ’m dripping to the skin ' ’ 

‘I knoaa thee aiell, thy songs and sighs , 

A aaickcd god thou art. 

And yet most welcome to the ea es, 

Most aa Itching to the heart ' ’ 

The Wanderer prayed another prayer, 
jknd shook his drooping wing , 

The Loaer bade him enter there, 

And anaing my h irst from out his hair. 

And dried my Second’s stnng 

And therefore (so the urchin saaore. 

By Styx, the fearful naer. 

And by the shafts liis quiaer bore. 

And by his shining quiaer) 

That Lover aye shall see my Whole 
In Life's tempiestuous Heaacn , 

And, aahen the bghtnings cease to roll. 

Shall fix thereon Ins dreaming soul 
In the deep calm of ca en 

Robert Stcplien HaAVkcr (1804-75), Cornish 
poet and unconventional parson, aaas born at Ply'- 
mouth, the son of a phy'sician aaho afteraaards 
took orders, and grandson of a a icar of Plymouth 
aaho compiled Morning and E'lentm; Portions 
and aarotc many' other theological aaorks Young 
Haaaker aaent up from Cheltenham Grammar 
School to Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1823 , his 
father found himself unable to keep him there , but 
that same autumn the poetic but practical and 
resolute undergraduate married a lady of fortune 
and forty one, and avith her returned to Oxford 
He earned off the Neaadigate m 1827, aans ordained 
m 1831, and m 1834 became vicar of hlorayen- 
stow, on the Cornish coasL Its parishioners aaeie 
demoralised by generations of a\ recking, smuggling, 
and spiritual ignorance , but in Ins forty y cars’ 
labour he rebuilt the a icarage, restored the church, 
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butlL a school, and introduced a aaeekly offertory 
and a striking ceremonial largely of Ins oaan deais 
ing He was a devoted parson, but was fond of 
'open air life, and aaas the intimate and ally of his 
seafaring parishioners, a mystic in religion, he 
ea'cn shared mana of the superstitions of his people 
as to apparitions and the ea il ey e. His usual garb 
aaas an odd compound of seaman’s ng and impos- 
ing hy per ecclesiastical costume — strange bright- 
coloured vestments imperfectly concealing sea- 
boots to the knee In Ins poetrv', the spon- 
taneous outpouring of a complex but vigorous 
personality too much absorbed by actu'e life and 
Its duties and joy s to become a ‘ professional poet,’ 
Haaaker is delightful His Tendrils by Reuben, 
published at seventeen, he did not reprint, but 
by his Cornish ballads in Recot ds 0/ the Western 
Shore (1832-36), the Quest of the Snngraal (1863), 
and other poems he showed himself unmistakably 
a pocL His Footprints of Former Men in Cotn- 
suall (1870) was a collection of miscellaneous papers 
on local traditions None of Hawker’s poems is 
so well known as his spirited ‘ Song of the Western 
Men,' based on the old Cornish refrain, ‘And shall 
Trelavvny die?’ a ballad so spontaneous and swing- 
ing m Its rhythms as to have deceived Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Macaulay into accepting it as a 
genuine relic of tire seventeenth century' Hawker’s 
wife died in 1863 — a blow that drove the eccentric 
parson-poet to melancholy and opium, from which 
he was saved only by the loyalty of his second wife 
(1864), daughter of a Polish exile, who bore him 
three daughters, and nursed his declining years 
with rare devotion He died at Plymouth 15th 
August 1875, having been admitted twelve hours 
before to the Roman Catholic communion There 
was a painful controversy after his death as to 
whether and how long he had been a Roman 
Catholic at heart 

In Hawker’s Sangraat, Arthur, much unlike his 
Tenny soman namesake, speaks to his comrades of 
the Table Round as a meditcaal English crusader 
might well hav'e done 

Ho for the Sangraal, vanished vase of God I 
Ye know that in old days, that yellow Jew 
Accursed Herod , and the earth wade judge, 

Pilate the Roman , doomster for all lands — 

Or eke the judgment had not been for all — 

Bound Jesu master to the world’s tall tree 
Slovaly to die — Ha, sirs, had we been there 
They durst not have assayed their felon deed, — 

Excalibur had cleft lliem to the chine ' — 

Slowly he died, a world in eaerv pang, 

Until the hard centunon’s cruel spear 

Smote his high heart and from that sea ered side 

Rushed the red stream that quenched the WTatU of heaven 

Then came Sir Joseph, bight of Arimathie, > 

Bearing that aw ful vase the Sangraal 1 

The vessel of the Pasch, Shere Thursday night. 

The self same cup wherein the faithful avine 
Heard God, and was obedient unto blood , 

Therewith he knelt, and gathered blessed drops 
From his dear Master’s side that sadly fell. 
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The rnd(l\ dews from the great tree of lift 
Sued Lord ' liat treasures ' like the pnceless gems 
llid in the taunj casl ct of a king — 
mntom for an nrmj , one h) one ' 

That wealth he cherished long his verj soul 
Aroun 1 his art bent as before a shrine. 

He dudt 111 Onen ^\Tia, God sown land 

The ladder fool of lltaien — where shadowj shapes 

In white apparel glnled up and down ' 

Ills home was like a gamer, full of com 

And wine and oil a granarj of Gotl 

\oung men, that no one knew, went in and out 

^^lth a far look in their eternal e)es 

All things were strange and rare the Sangraal 

As though It clung to some ethereal ehain 

Brought down high Hca\en to earth at Arimathie 

The 800? of the Western Men, 

A good sword and a tmsts hand ' 

A merr} heart and tnie ' 

King James's men shall understand 
hat Corniih lads can do 

And ha\c thee fiscd the where and when’ 

And shall Trelawna die? 

Here ’s twents thousand Cornish men 
\\ ill know the reason wh) ' 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merr) \ ight was he 

‘ If London Tower were Michael's hold. 

Wo 11 set Frclawn) free' 

‘We 11 cross the Tamar, land to land. 

The Severn is no sta), 

W itli “ one and all, and hand in hand. 

And who shall bid us na) ? 

‘ And when vve come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 

Come forth ' come forth, )C cowards all, 

1 1 ere 's men as good ns ) ou ' 

‘Trclavvnv he s in keep and hold, 

1 relavv 11) he mav die , 

But here s twent) thousand Cornish bold, 

Will know the reason wh) " 

Sir Bevllle The Gate-son? of Stowe 
Ari'C ' and avva) ' for the King and the land , 
hnrcwell to the couch and the pillow 
Avith spear in the rest, and with rein in the hand, 

Let us rush on the foe like a billow 

Call the hind from the plough, and the herd from the fold. 
Bid the wassailer cease from his revel 
And ride for old Stowe, where the banner’s unrolled, 

For the caii-.e of King Charles and Sir Bevalle 

Trevanion is up, and Gotlolphm is nigh, 

And Hams of Ha)jie 's o cr the river, 

Irora 1 unlv to 1 ooe, ‘One and all’ is the cry. 

And the King and Sir Bcvillc for ever 

Av ' ti) Trc, Pol, and Pen, )c ma) know Cornish men, 
'Mid the names and the iiohles of Devon , — 

But if truth to the King be ^ signal, wh) then 
^ e can fin I out the Granv ilk in hca\ en 


Ride I nde ' w ith red spur, there is death in delay, 

Tu a race for dear life wath the deval , 

If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King must give way, 

This earth is no place for Sir Beville 

So at Stamford he fought, and at Lansdow n he fell, 

But sain were the visions he cherished. 

For the great Cornish heart, that the King loved so well, 

In the grave of the Granville it perished 

Sec Lives— from opposite points of \new on the Catholic ques 
tion~b> Mr lianng Gould (1875 , 3rd cd. 1886) and bj Dr F G 
Lee (1E76) 'wx edition of Hawkers poems, with a short Life b) 
J C Godwin (1879) one of his prose works (1893) and another ^ 
his poems with a bibliography by S. Wallis C1899J 

Lord IIoii$;Ilfoii (1809-85), long known in 
literature and public life as Richard IMonckton 
Milnes, was bom m London, the only son of 
Robert Pemberton Milnes, ‘Single speech Milnes’ 
(1784-1858), of rrvston Hall, Bawtry Hall, and 
Great Houghton, Yorkshire, who declined the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and a pcenge , 
his mother was a daughter of the fourth Lord 
Galway Educated b) pnvate tutors at home and 
tn Itah, he went up m 1827 to Tnnity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his M A. in 1831, and 
where he was a leader in the Union and one of 
the famous ‘Apostles’ From 1837 to 1863 he rc 
presented Pontefract, first as a Consenative, but 
latterly (after Peel’s conversion to Free Trade) 
as an Independent Liberal , then he wms called 
bv Palmerston to the Upper House, of which 
for a score of years he was the ‘only poet' His 
friendships constituted a great part of his life , 
he knew everybody worth knowing at home and 
abroad, and chensbed kindly and intimate relations 
with French statesmen, Italian rcvolutionanes, and 
American poets His cathohcitv' and the tact 
which enabled him to bnng together at his table 
men widely opposed in politics and religion earned 
for him Carlyle’s (playful) recommendation for the 
post of ‘perpetual president of the heaven and 
hcll-amalgamation society ’ A Mmeenas of poets, 
Lord Houghton got Tennyson the laurcatcship, 
soothed the dying hours of poor Davad Gray, and 
was one of the first to recognise Mr Svvinbiimc’s 
genius , he sufiered at the hands of the QuaiUrl) 
for his ‘worship of such baby idols as Mr John 
Keats and Mr Alfred Tennvson ’ His own verse 
was always graceful, cultured, and thoughtful, 
though wanting m force and fervour, sonic of 
the shorter pieces were in their day exceedingly 
popular — ‘ Strangers Yet,’ for example, and ‘ Tlie 
Beating of m\ Owai Heart.’ Besides this, Lord 
Houghton — the ‘Mr Vavasour’ of Disraeli’s 
Tattered — was a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers’s suc- 
cessor m the art of brcakfasl-giving He went 
up in a balloon, and down m a diving bell he 
was the first publishing Englishman who gained 
access to the harems of the East , he championed 
oppressed nationalities, liberty of conscience, the 
IZssa}! and Revtc'vs, fugitive slaves, the reform 
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of the franchise, and « omen’s nghts , and he 
earned a Bill for establishing reformatones His 
Morks included Memorials of a Tour in Greece, 
chiefly Poetical (1834) , Memorials of a Residence 
on the Continent (1838), Poetr}> for the People 
(1840) , Poems, Legendary and Historual (1844) , 
Palm Leaves (1844), Life and Remains of fohn 
Keats (1848), Monogiaphs, Personal and Social 
(1873), and his Collected Poetical Works (1878) 
His Life has been admirably presented by Sir T 
Wemj’ss Reid (2 vols 1890) 

St Mark’s at Venice 
Walk in St Mark's the tune the ample space 
Lies in the freshness of the e\ening shade, 

When, on each side, mth gra\el) darkened face 
Tlie masses nse above the light arcade 
Walk down the midst with slowh tuned pace, 

But ga) vnllial, for there is high parade 
Of fair attir<. and fairer forms, which pass 
Like saraing groups on a magician’s glass 

Walk m St Mark’s again some few hours after, 

When a bnght sleep is on each stoned pile — 

When fitful music and inconstant laughter 
Give place to Nature’s silent moonlight smile 
Now Lanej wants no faer) gale to waft her 
To Afagian haunt, or charm engirded isle , 

All too content, in passive bliss, to see 
This show divine of visible poctiy 

On such a night as this impassioncdly 
The old Venetian sung those verses rare 
' ITiat Venice must of needs eternal be. 

For Heaven had looked through the pellucid air. 

And cast its reflex on the ciystal sea. 

And Venice was the image pictured there ,' 

I hear them now , and tremble, for I seem 
As treading on an unsubstantial dream 

lliat strange cathedral I exquisitely strange— 

That front, on whose bright varied tints the e)e 
Rests ns of gems— those arches w hose high range 
Gives Its rich broidercd liorder to the sk> — 

Thove ever prancing steeds ' My friend, whom change 
Of restless will lias led to lands that he 
Deep m the Last, does not thy fancy set 
Above those domes an airy minaret ? 

The Men of Old 
1 know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now , 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold. 

Of more ingenious brow 
I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of tune to raise. 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days 

, Still is It true, and over true. 

That I delight to close 
This book of life self wise and new. 

And let m> thoughts rejiDSe 
On all that humble hajipiness 
The w orld has since forgone — 

The dav light of contentednea < 

That on those faces shone ! 


With nghts, though not too closel) scanned, 
Enjojed, as far as knowai — 

Whlh will, by no reverse unmanned — 

With pulse of even tone — 

They from to daj and from tonight 
Expected nothing more 
Than jesterda) and yesternight 
Had proffered them before 

To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his par, 

A race where all must run , 

A battle w hose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know , 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 
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^^an mrv his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears — 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them. 
Like instincts, unawares 
Blending their souls’ subhmest needs 
With tasks of every day. 

They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play 

And what if Natures fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare. 

For that their spints never swooned 
To watch the misery there — 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their chanties more free. 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea. 

A man’s best things arc nearest him. 

Lie close about his feet. 

It IS the distant and the dim 
That w c are sick to greet 
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For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
\\ e struggle and aspire — 

Our hearts must die, except the> breathe 
1 he air of fresh desire 

Diit, brothers, w ho up Keason’s hill 
■Vdtance with liopcful cheer — 

Oh 1 loiter not , those heights are dull. 

As chill as the) arc clear , 

Vnd still restrain your haught) gaze, 
riw. loftier that )e go, 
llcineinlKnng distance leaaes a haze 
On all that lies below 

From ' The Long-ago ’ 

On that deep retinng shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 

Where the passion waaes of )ore 
Ficrcel) licat and mounted high 
Sorrows that arc sorrows still 
Lose the hitter iiste of woe , 
iSothing 's altogether ill 
In the griefs of J ong ago 

Tomlis where lonel) lose repines, 

(ihastl) tenements of tears. 

Wear the looW of happ) slimies 
Tlirough tlie golden mist of years 
"Death, to those who trust m gootl. 
Vindicates Ins hardest blow , 

Oil ' we would not, if we could, 

Wabe the sleep of Long ago 1 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shod s the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and o\ crlong — 

Still tlie weight will fiml a leaven, 
btill the spoiler's hand is slow, 

While the future has Us heaven, 

And the past us Long ago 

Shadows 

fhe) seem'd, to those who saw them meet, 
1 he casual friends of cverv day , 

Her sniilc was uiidisturb’d and sweet. 

Ills courtesy was free and gay 

lint yet if one the others name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 

1 he heart vou thought so calm and tame 
AA mild struggle hi c a captured bird 

And kltcrs of more formal pbrasc 
Were blister'd with repealed tears — 

And thii was not the wor! of days, 

But had gone on for vears and years ' 

Alas that love vvas not too strong 
hor maiden shame and manly pnde ' 
Alas tbit they delay d so long 
Ihc goal of mutual bliss licside ' 

A c' what no chance could then reveal, 

\nl neither would be first to ovvai, 

I ct fate and courage now conceal, 

W hen troth could bring remorse, alone. 


Thol.ias Goidoii ll.ikc (1809-95), the 
'parable poet,’ vvas bom at Leeds, and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital He travelled a good deal 
on the Continent, took his M D at Glasgow, and, 
practised at Bury St Edmunds, Richmond, and 
elsewhere. Among his friends were Borrow, 
Trclavvarjq Rossetti, Ins cousin Gordon Pasha, and 
Watts-Dunton He published Madthut (1871), 
Potables and TaUs (1873), llte Serpent Play 
(18S3), Nezv Day Sonnt/s (1890), &.c Sec his 
Memon s of Etghly I'eazr (1893) The blind poet, 
Philip Bourke Jilarston, inspired one of his best- 
known poems, ‘The Blind Boy ,’ this is perhaps 
one of his most memorable sonnets 

The Infant Medusa 
1 loved Medusa when she vvas a child. 

Her rich brow n tresses heaped in cnsjiy curl 
Where now those locks with reptile passion vvhul, ~ 
By hate into dishevelled serpents coded 
1 loved Medusa when her eyes were mild, 

Whose glances, narrowed now, perdition hurl, 

As her self tangled hairs their mass unfurl, 

Bristling the w ay she turns vv ith hissings w ild. 

Her mouth I kissed when curved vvalh amorous spell, 
Now shajvcd to the unultered curse of hell. 

Wide open for death’s orbs to freeze upon , 

Her eyes I loved ere glazed in icy stare, 

Ere mortals, hired into their rnthless glare, 

She shovelled m her gaze to pulseless stone 

Elizabeth Pciuosc(‘Mrs Markham,’ 1780- 
1837) vvas the daughter of the Rev Edmund Cart- 
' vv right, inventor of the povier loom, and as a child 
devoured folios of history with more appetite than 
her meals In 1814 she married the Rev John 
Penrose, an industrious theological writer, and m 
1823 published under the well-known pseudonym 
her Htsloty of England for the Use of 1 ouitg 
Persons, followed m 1828 by a similar History 
of Ftance Other works were Aviusemcnts of 
Westernluath, A I'tsti to the Zoological Gurtuns, 
Historical Conversations, and Set inons for Chil- 
dren Her History of England, which, intention 
ally and expressly, omitted ‘painful’ scenes and 
party politics, won a great popularity and had 
numberless reprints (one, for example, m 1874)1 
having been edited and continued by Mary' Howitt 

Julia Parrtoc (1806-62), daughter of an army 
officer, began to publisli poems while yet a girl at 
home m Bcverlcv Ill-health sent her abroad and 
provided materials for her Tiaits and Traditions 
of Portugal m. 1833. A visit to Constantinople in 
1836 led to her City of Hu Sultan, The Romance 
of the Hat cm, and PIu Beauties of the Bosphoms 
She visited Hungary, and wrote The City of the 
Magyar, and a novel, T he Hnnqarum Castle (i 842 )- 
A senes of works deal with French histon 
Louis XIV and the Court of E uince (1S47), Ih( 
Court and Reign of Prancis I (1849)1 T'he lofe of 
Mary dd Medtcis (1852, nev cd 1891), nnd 
Episodes of rtctieh History durimy -the Consulate 
and the Pirst Enpire (1859) Books of another 
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t\-pc arc The Confessions of a Prctlv JPontnn, 
Plus in Amber, The Jealous ll'f, Reginald Lyle, 
Lady Arabella, and The Thousand and One Days 
Her spnghtl) and plcasantl) wntten novels were 
^ cr\ popular, but hardlj more so than her altrac- 
tne presentations of tlie historical past SIic was 
not trained in stnet histoncal research, and her 
notions of evidence left much to be desired, but 
she was an acute observer, and her knowledge of 
the Hast vv as accurate and profound 

The Ilnroncss >on Tantphoeus (1807-93) 
was the daughter of James Montgomcr> of Sea- 
Mcw, Countj Donegal , and in 1838 Jemima 
Montgomcrv married the Ilaron von Tautphotus, 
Chamberlain at the flavanan Court, and spent the 
rest of her life in Germanj Her novels — The 
Initials (18501, Cyrilla ('S53), Quits (1S57), and 
At Odds (1863) — were written in English, but In 
their genni pictures of the most various ispects of 
South German life and clianctcr tlicj reveal the 
Irishwoman’s intimate svanpathv with ilie men and 
women, the nobles and peasants, the rich and poor 
of her adopted fatherland Her first venture was 
generally reckoned the most attractive and suc- 
cessful of her stones, the second dealt with a 
gloom} tragedv of enme and punishment 

TIic Coiintcsv. of DtifTcriii and TIic lion 
Ills Norton susUtined the honour of a gifted 
race. Richard Dnnslc} Sliend in, bj liis m image 
with Miss Linlc), had one son, fliomas (1775-1817), 

V hose convivial wat and fancy were scarcelv less 
bright or less esteemed than those of his father, 
and who died Colonial I’a) master at the Cape of 
Good Hope In 1805 Thomas was in Scotland 
as aidc-de camp to Lord Moira, and he there 
mamed Caroline Henrietta, daughter of Colonel 
and Lad} Elizabeth Callander of Craigfonh, b} 

V horn he had seven children, and who wrote 
Cai-uell and two other novels 

Ilrlrn hriiim (1807-67) was the first of the ‘three 
Graces,’ of V horn the second became Mrs Norton 
and the third the Duchess of Somerset In 1825 
she niamed, through love at first sight and in 
the face of some p ircntal opposition. Commander 
Blacl wood (1794-1841), a naval officer, who on the 
death of his father in 1839 succeeded as fourth 
Lord Duffenn After her husband’s acadcntal 
death on!} two vears later, she devoted herself 
mainl} to the education of her son, afterwards, as 
fifth Earl and first Marquis of Duffenn and Ava, 
distinguished as author and diplomatist And in 
1862, at the earnest request of the Earl of Gifford 
(son of the Marquis ofTweeddalc), a devoted fnend, 
now on his deathbed, the countess went through 
the form of marnage with him a few weeks before 
his death From her girlhood she had wntten 
songs and verses , Lifintys from Lena latitudes, 
or Tx tracts from the Journai of the Hon Impulsta 
Gushington, was the outcome of a trip up the Nile 
with her son, to whom on his birthda}S manv of 
her poems were addressed The marquis collected 
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her Sonars, PoeUis, and Verses m 1894, prefixing a 
Life of his mother Her best things are inimi- 
tabl} tender, sweet, pathetic, and humorous, the 
best know n b} far being 

The Lament of the Irish Emigrant. 

I ’m sittm’ on the stile. Mat}, 

M here w e sat side hv side 
On a bright May momin’ long ago. 

When best vou were m} bndc , 

The com was sprmgin’ fresh and green, 

And the lark sang loud and high — 

And the red was on your hp, Mar}, 

And the love light m your eye 

The place is little changed, Mary, 

The day is bright as then, 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear. 

And the com is green again , 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 

And your breath warm on my cheek, 

And I still 1 cep list ning for the words 
A'ou never more will speak 

Tis but a step down yonder lane, 

And the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary, 

I se*c the spire from here 
Cut the giaveyard lies between, Afary, 

And my step might break your rest — 

For I ’ve laid vou, darling ' down to sleep, 

AA ith your baby on your breast 

I’mvcrv lonclv now, Alary, 

For the poor make no new friends, 

But, O, they love the better still. 

Tile few our Father sends ' 

And you were all / had, Mary, 

My blcssin’ and my pride 
There ’s nothin’ left to care for now. 

Since my poor Mary died 

A’ours was the goexl, brave heart, Mary, 

That still kept hoping on, 

AATien the trust in Ciod had left mv soul, 

And mv arm’s young strenglli was gone 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And the kind look on your brow — 

I bless you, Man, for that same. 

Though you cannot heat me now 

I thank vou for the patient smile 
AA hen vour heart was fit to break, 

AA hen the hunger pain was gnawin’ there. 

And you hid it, for my sake ! 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 

AA'hcn your heart was sad and sore — 

O, 1 'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 

AVherc grief can’t reach you more! 

I ’m biddm’ you a long farewell, 

Mj Mary — kind and trae! 

But I ’ll not forget you, darling 1 
In the land I’m goin’ to , 

They say there’s bread and work for all. 

And the sun shmes alw ays there 

But I ’ll not forget old Ireland, 

AA'cre it fifty times as fair I 
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And often in those grand old ttootls 
I ’ll sit, and shut m) 03 cs, 

And my heart Mill trntcl back again 
To the place Mhcrc Mary lies , 

And 1 ’ll think I see the litlk stile 
Where we sat side by side , 

And the spnngin com, and the bnglit May mom, 
When fust ^ou were my bride 

Cnrollne Ellinlielli Snmli ( 1 808-77), the Second of 
the ‘three (iraccs,’ « is mtniccl in her nineteenth 
year to a barrister, the Hon George Clnpplc 
Norton (1800-75), son of the first Lord Granllcy 
The mairngc proted most unhappy, and Mrs 



CAKOl INC NORTON 

After llic rortrait b^ 1 CtvmcU 


Norton’s friendship Mith Lord Melbourne led her 
husband to institute a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divorce (1836) From her childhood she 
too had Mritten \crscs Her lirst pulihcation uas 
an ittcmpt at satire, The Daiidti.^ Rout (1821), to 
Mliidi she added illustratue drawings In her 
set enteentli y car she w rote The Sot to os of Rosalu 
(1829), embodying a pathetic story of Milage hfa 
A poem founded on the ancient legend of the 
Wandering Jew she called The Oiidjiui^ Otu 
(1831) A not el. The IVtft and Womads Ri-vatd 
(1835), succeeded, and in 1840 The Dtearn, and 
other Poems The Child oj the Islands (1845) was 
a poem written to draw the attention of the Prince 
of Wales to the condition of the people ‘ in a land 
and time wherein there is too little communication 
betw een classes,’ and too little expression of sy m 
patliy on the part of the rich towards the poor — 
subjects on which she had years before wntten 
letters to the Tunes At Chnstmas 1846 Mrs 
Norton issued two poetical fairy-tales. Aunt 
CaiTfs Ballads for Children, charming alike for 
their graceful fanev and their sketches of birds, 


woods, and flowers In 1850 appeared Jales and 
Shiches in Prose and Verse, and next year a three 
aoliimc novel, bluart 0/ Dunleath, a Story of 
Modem 'Janes flic incidents, too uniformly sad 
and gloomy, were doubtless partly tinged by the 
bitter experiences of the authoress , but the ston 
Ins jnssages of humour and sarcasm In 1834 
appeared Lnqlish Laws fo> Women in tJu Sine 
ti tilth Cintutyj in 1862, Tht Ijtdy of Gmaye, a 
jKietir rendering of an old Prclon story , in 1863, 
a iiov el, Aoj/ and Saved A later novel was Old 
^ir Douglas, published in Macmillads Magazine 
in 1867 She wrote on many social topics, and 
did much miscellaneous criticism The improve 
ment in the English laws aflccting married women, 
their rights over their earnings and their children, 
may be traced primanly to the eloquent pleadings, 
indignant denunciations, and untiring exertions of 
Mrs Norton, who was complimented on her earlier 
poems by Lockhart in the Quat in ly Review ts the 
lUron of modern poetesses ‘She Ins very much 
of til It intense person il passion by which Ilvron's 
poetry is distinguished from the larger grasp and 
deeper communion with man and nature of Words 
worth She Ins also Heron’s beautiful intervals 
of tenderness, his strong practical thought, and 
his forceful expression’ flic influence of Hymn 
IS less noticeable in her later work , sonic of her 
blank verse reads liker Campbell or Crablic. Her 
poem IS the work of a worn in of first-rate abilities, 
who was nevertheless but i minor poet her best 
verses will not compare with her sister’s There 
arc striking passages, full of force and feeling, that 
arc ratlicr versified rhetoric than poetry , but some 
of licr poems deserve to be rcnienibercd Mrs 
Norton (who is generally understood to h.ave been 
one of several originals from whom Mr Meredith 
drew his Dtana of the Crossauays) was married to 
Sir William btirhng-Maxwcll on tsl March 1877, 
and she died three months ifter 

I do not love Thee 

I do not love thee ’ — no ' 1 do not love tlice ' 

And yet when thou art absent 1 mi sad , 

And envv even the bright blue sky above thee, 
AVhosc quiet atari may see tlitc and be ghd 

I do not love tliLC ' — vet, I 1 now not why, 

Whate'er thou dost seems still well done, to me 

And often in niv solitude I sigh 

Tint those I do love are not more like thee ' 

T do not love thve ' — yet, when thou art gone, 

I Inte the sound (though those who speak be dear) 
Which breaks the lingering cclio of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves ui>on my car 

I do not love thee I — yet thy speaking eves, 

M’lUi their deep, hnght, and most expressive blue, 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 

Oflcncr than any eves I ever knew 

1 know I do not love thee ' yet, alas ' 

Others will scarcely trust my candid heart , 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 

Because they see me gazing where thou art. 
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To the Duchess of Sutherland. 

Once more, my harp ' once more, although 1 thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 

A wandenng dream thy gentle chords have wrought. 

And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain. 
Soars, hke a wild bird from a cypress bough. 

Into the poet’s heaven, and leaves dull gnef below ! 

And unto thee — the beautiful and pure — 

Whose lot IS cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish Dullness dwells secure, 

And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furled , 

To thee — whose fnendship kept its equal truth 
Through the most dreary hour of mj embittered youth — 

I dedicate the la) Ah ! never bard. 

In days when poverty was twin with song , 

Nor wandering harper, lonel) and iH starred. 

Cheered by some castle’s chief, and harlmured long , 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, m his trembling lays. 

Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of praise 1 

For eaq are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, b) misfortune bent , 

But thou gav’st me, what woman seldom dares. 

Belief — m spite of many a cold dissent — 

When, slandered and maligned, I stoml apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wTung, not 
crushed, my heart 

fhou, then, when cowards lied away m) name, 

And scoffed to see me feebly stem the tide , 

When some were kind on whom I had no claim. 

And some forsook on whom my love relied. 

And some, who might have battled for m) sake, 

Stood off in doubt to see w hat turn the w orld w ould take — 

Thou gav St me that the poor do give the poor. 

Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears , 

The loved, the near of kin could do no more. 

Who changed not with the gloom of varying years, 

But clung the closer when I stood forlorn. 

And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant scorn 

For they w ho credit crime, are they w ho feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sm , 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts vv hich steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win , 

And tales of broken tnith are still believed 

Most rdadily by those who have themselves deceived 

But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 

Wliose ruflling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkl) gleam. 

And mar the freshness of her snow) w ing — 

So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride. 

Along the world’s dark waves in punt) dost glide 

Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To enmson w ith a faint false hearted shame , 

Thou didst not shnnk — of bitter tongues afraid. 

Who hunt in packs the object of their blame , 

To thee the sad denial still held true, [drew 

For from thine own good tlionglits thy heart its mercy 

And though m) faint and trifiutar) rh) mes 
Add nothing to the glory of thj day. 

Yet ever) poet hopes that after times 
Shall set some value on his votive la) 

And I would fain one gentle deed record, 

Among the many such with which tlij life is stored 


So when these lines, made in a mournful hour. 

Are idly opened to the stranger’s eye, 

A dream of thee, aroused by Fancy’s power. 

Shall be the first to wander floating by , 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 
Shall pause, to conjure up a vision of Us grace ' 

Lad} Enstlnkc (1809-93), daughter of Dr 
Edwaird Rigby of Nonvich (a copious writer on 
agriculture as well as on medical subjects), spent 
some years in German), and as Elizabeth Rigby 
was by the end of the thirties writing articles on 
Goethe for the reviews and the famous Leltos from 
the Shotes: of the Baltic From 1842 till her mar 
riage m 1849 to Sir Charles Eastlake, the eminent 
artist who was made Director of the National 
Galler)', her home was, w ith her mother, mainly in 
Edinbui^h, where her accomplishments and her 
handsome and majestic presence made her a very 
conspicuous and popular personality And from 
1842 till a year or two before her death she was 
one of the most industnous and effective of the 
Quatterly reviewers, on subjects as vanous as 
German life, German painting, evangelical novels, 
the Amperes, music, dress, Madame de Stafcl , 
on Michelangelo, Durer, and many others of the 
world’s great painters , on Samuel Rogers, Ruskin’s 
errors in pesthetics, Rossetti’s crimes against the 
laws of painting, and Morelh’s art criticism She 
wrote also for the Edinburgh and many magazines , 
completed some of Mrs Jameson’s work, alone 
or with her husband translated and edited Kugler 
and Waagen’s art handbooks , w rote tales , and 
produced lives of her husband, of Gibson the 
sculptor, and of her fnend Mrs Grotc A woman 
of strong mmd, keen prejudices, and outspoken 
dislikes, she was for many years a very dis- 
tinguished figure in tlie best London society 
Perhaps her most famous w ork — at least her most 
notorious — was the (anonymous) bitter critique of 
fane Eyre in the Quarterly of December 1848 
long regarded as one of Lockhart’s most unkindly 
extravagances Miss Rigby not merely found 
fane Eyre anti Chnstian but unpardonably v ulgar , 
thought It better to believe it the work of a man 
than of a woman who ‘for some sufficient reason 
had forfeited the respect of her owai sex , ’ and 
was pretty sure that Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell 
were three Lancashire weaver-brothers Much 
of Lady Eastlake’s work was m a very different 
tone — notably Fellowship Letters addressed to 
viy Sister-Mourners, which, written after her own 
husband’s death, touched and comforted the hearts 
of Queen Victoria and many another wadow See 
her Journal and CotTespondence (1895) 

Lart} Charlotte Guest (1812-95), bom Lady 
Charlotte Elizabeth Bertie, daughter of the ninth 
Earl of Lindsey, gave an extraordinary impulse 
to the study of Celtic literature and folklore m 
England by her translation of the Mabinogion, 
and earned an impenshable name for the skill, 
grace, and power of her English renderings She 
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Icimt Welsh tliorouthl) as the wife of Sir J J 
Guest, -iiul after his death (1H52) she inam(,ed his 
ironworks near Merthjr Ivdltl with ener^') itid 
success She married ig tin in 1855, her second 
husband bcint; Mr Selireilu r, M 1 ’ for I'oole Hut 
she IS rarely referred to tn literature si%e as 
l.ady Charlotte Guest , and apart from her worl in 
Welsh she w is rhicd) known is a zeilous lollcrtor 
of china and earthenware, fins md pi i> iiif; cards 
of all nations On fans she wrote two \olumes, on 
plaMiiy cards three Hut heie she is comineino- 
raied for Du Mabinoi^ion ftotn tin I.hji ti\I 
0 IIngLst (i)ul ollm Aiuniit If cl<li Miitiiiun/ih^ 
lotth m IZnghsh TtiHishtltnii and AntfJ: 1,3 roK 
1838-^9) I he second edition sthy?) oniitied the 
Welsh test and was ibndKcd , and she prepared 
also a ‘Hoy’s ^Iablnoglon’ (iSSi) Rh\s and 
E\ansha\c superseded her text of the Ked Hook 
of Hergest b\ i diplnnntic masterpiece (2 yoK 
18S7) , M Loihs Irench transl ition (18S9) is 
more liieril , but her \ersion \ Inch Mr Suit 
re edited with leirned notes m I'/jc, cm hardly In 
supers! ded or suqnssed She had some help in 
making out the meaning of difnciilt passages from 
the Rcy John Joncs (the birdie' regie! '> Hut in 


were among the first .itlcmpt^ to < xpound in t 
popular foini the dociriiiea of jKjhiic d cconoiUj 
In 1832-34 she prixlueed more nhiihle IllnUia 
hnus of J'oliliatt r roiionn, litxatior, and Vorr 
Jm’ls Ay Kit to the I'mt d Slate led to \o.,(ty 
tn Aii'eitcit (1837) an'l I hihofnl of ff a'trn 
JtUtl (l'■3'^) lo the sain' pcrio'l bcl'>n ' her 
J fltn to tli( Dtof, two in til tjonhs to htrintf, 
mil other domestic nnnu d^ in DcrrlroA 11830^, 
a iimel of Lnj hsh doin' tic life, her dt mo-ratic 
o)iinionu are sirenuonslj insi ted on 7 /c //eve 
ivni tin Mot fih,o) w y, a coin mrr on tiu lay 
i'ir\ of Ion sunt lOiuiiture Ilcasing i,aV> for 
thildrm i’"' I hf root tut tid he I'ntc,, //-, 
Sitthrs at //twrc, / Af/r on tie J tont, and Jl' 
ti fton l’o)s / tf tn tie StA I oou\ or Lsiori 
l'\ av h o/nf IS i reco'-fl <,f a file y' ir>’ 

illn'-s> , her re'coi era she lacrib'-d to ni' merEm 
I onst nuti C xwe 1 t > fo/e’ i'i8*5/ ire n arncd 
by her rhar.iCeiKtie acutentss anil clrir stj’c, 
//< ft I/O I > Old hi' Lo I '•■'is 1 vhnil 

non p'iliiieal tah fouiukd on the r-iptui' of Lad; 
Gr in^,< the iiunin'ncn i dc of .aa cigitt'snl 
ceniuty Sfotch judge, who was sea retl) dukrtc-l 
to St Kihl.a, and toatined there for seien yean 


the yen delic itc and difiirult Inismesi of gning j 
English readers the old \S elsh romances she ! 
attained an cxlraordmarj triumph, a triumph til { 
her own Mr \utt, a criiie hard to jilcase, jiars a | 
Winn tribute to ‘the mingieal strength .and gmc 
of her style, the imcrrmg skill with yylmlt she 
selects the right word, the right turn of phrase, 
ay Inch suggests an atmosphere anrient, remote i 
laden with magic, v ithoui any resort to pseudo j 
arch usm, to \\ trdour Street English ' j 

Ssuali Ellis (1810 ’-72), a modern and minor | 
Ilamiah More, was already as Miss Sliel nej known j 
as an luthor when in 1835 she ni irned the Rc\ | 
\\ tlham Lllis, a South Sea missionary then sccrc- ) 
lary to the I ondon Missionary SiKieiy, who was j 
known chiefly for Ins books about Madagasc ir j 
rite best known of Mrs Ellis’s ysorl s (some thirty 
m ail) were The If'oiiieii of Jht^land (1S38), lit, 
Daughteis of Eni^land (1842), The Il'fes of 
hngloiid (1843), Hunts and Homes (1S49), and 
flu ffolneis of Gtuit Mtn (1859) 

Harriet Hartineaii (1S02-76) was the sixth 
of the eight children of a .sorwicli camlet mann- 
facturcr, yyhosc fannU, 1 rcnch by origin and bni 
t irian m faith, had lued at Isorwich eycr since 
the Rcyocalion of the Edict of Nantes She 
asenhed her taste for literary studies to her feeble 
health in childhood, and to the deafness with which 
she was afflicted eycr after Vi ork as an authoress, 
begun to amuse herself, became for her a source 
of honourable independence when, in 1S29, licr 
father’s family became myoRcd m commercial 
disaster Her literary c,arccr commenced in 1823, 
when she published Dnot tonal ExeiciScS for 
Yount; Petsons^ followed by tracts and short 
moral tales The RtoUrs and The Tnnt Out 


Ihe latticd of tlm iiml! pu Hires m J otierr 
Life, Pretet I at d Par’ (l8^S v. is dK’Urhcd b\ 
us imonh'wloy opiimias i> 1 Ni np'ure liKt'i'*' ar I 
ilnmier and on im iiir'ism and rhinova'‘''c. 
I liK, in her o m opmioa the best of in r ■ nimg 
reiciled het ae alicai! ‘no loiter a Hni a' an 
or a Iichcvcr tn rcuhtina at all’ A yolumc oa 
H’usehi/i/ l.diKi f or ippeared in 1849 , and i" 
the sanie year her e/wr n ict mr taktn up at 
Charles Knights suggestion, the Htshtj of I r; 
lord onrinj; tie 7 ntrlr 1 a '•/ Peo'e, loh'A'' 
Ihe // '/<>n is the worl of a con\incc<’, acuc. 
and sagacious jihiloso'ihiral Rai'i'al with a s'roag 
sense of justii e .1 keen syanjia In ysiih the pmp.e 
and fiojiulir movements and a s'end\ cffo'l afu r 
iniparinhiy, though her fnnk and outspoken jedg 
ments on men and things beirav the bias o'' her 
school, and arc sometimes, as in the case of OCon 
ncll and Hrouglnm, harsh and unfiir T hough 
It makes no claim to onuinal research the work 
deserves to rank as pviimlar in the best sen'-e. 
In 1851 Miss Martmeau publi-hcd a collcetion of 
letters Ijetwxcn herself md Mr H t> \tkinson 
On the Lo'is of Motts A a tun and Jht eh ft nt 
— an cminentlv .agnostic work which met with .d! 
but universal condemnation, even from licr bro.her 
lames in the Pnsfrrhoe Re^ieo Her fnend 
Charlotte Hronte greyed over ‘the first Cxpo'i 
tion of avovved atheism and matenalisni she had 
ever read — the first unequivocal declaration of dis 
belief of God or a future life.’ \s ^^lss Martmeau 
aftenv irds said, the book ‘brought upon us writers, 
as was meyuable, the imputation of atheism from 
the multitude who cannot distinguish between the 
popular and ilic [dulosophirnl sense of the word 
between the disbelief m the popular theology whith 
has caused a long senes of tchgjous men to be 
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called atheists, and tlic disbelief in a First Cause 
— a disbelief which is expressly disclaimed in the 
book’ An important work in a new field was an 
abndged translation or condensation of Comte’s 
Posilive Philosophy (2 vols 1853), from which most 
Englishmen learnt all they knew of Comte and 
Comnsm In 1854 Miss Martineau published a 
Complete Guide to the Laki.Sj nine years before 
she had fixed her residence in the beautiful Lake 
country, at Ambleside, where she managed her 
little farm of tw o acres w ith the skill of a practical 
agricultunst, and was esteemed as an affectionate 
friend and good neighbour She was a regular 
contributor of political and soaal articles to the 
Daily NctVS, 1852-66, writing more than a hundred 
articles a year, and m 1869 she reproduced in 
one t olumc all the short memoirs she had written 
for iL Till her health failed, she also contnbuted 
articles to the Edinburgh Review, Once a JFiel, 
and other periodicals Immediately after her 
deatli the Daily News printed a brief auto 
biographical notice sent to that journal by Miss 
Martineau when she belieted she was near death 
in 1855 Here, as in the later and fuller auto 
biography, she is as frank in ciiticisiiig herself 
as she was wont to be with otheis She recog- 
nised that she had ‘no approach to genius,’ and 
tliat her claim to remembrance must rest on 
earnestness and intellectual clearness within a 
certain range On herself as a writer of fiction 
she passed a judicial condemnation ‘ None of her 
not els or tales hate, or eter had, in the eyes 
of good judges or in her own, any character of 
permanence. The artistic aim and qualifications 
were absent , she had no power of dramatic con- 
struction , nor the poetic inspiration on the one 
hand, nor cntical cultitation on the other, witliout 
which no work of the imagination can be worthy' 
to lite Two or three of her Political Economy 
Tales are perhaps her best achievement in fic- 
tion ’ The ampler Autobiogi aphy edited by’ Mrs 
M W Chapman, published in 1877, contains very' 
tit id pictures of her own life and of her contem- 
poranesdown to 1855, when the record was finished 
and entrusted to the editor the later tw enty one 
years of Miss Martincau’s life are dealt with in a 
somewhat meagre addition by the editor 

Sydney Smltb. 

My first sight of Sydney Smith was when he called 
on me, under coter of a whimsical introduction, as he 
considered it At a great music parly, where the draw 
ing room and staircases were one continuous crowd, 
the lady who had con\eyed me fought her way to my 
seat — which was, in consideration of my deafness, next 
to Mnhliran, and near the piano hly friend brought 
a message, which Sydney Smith had passed up the 
staircase — that he understood w e desired one another s 
acquaintance, and that he aias awaiting it at the Imttom 
of the stairs He put it to my judgment whether I, 
being thin, could not more easily get dow n to him than 
he, being stout, could get up to me and he would wait 
file minutes for ihy answer 1 really could not go, under 


the circumstances , and it was a serious thing to gtie up 
my seat and the music , so Mr Smith sent me a good 
night, and promise to call on me, claiming this negotia 
tion as a proper introduction He came, and sat down, 
broad and comfortable, in the middle of my sofa, with 
his hands on his sUck, as if to support himself in a aast 
development of \oice , and then he liegan, lihe the great 
bell of St Paul’s, making me start at the first stroke 
He looked with shy dislike at my trumpet, for which 
there was truly no occasion I was more likely to fly 
to the furthest comer of the room It was always his 
boast that I did not want my trumpet when he talked 
with me 

I do not bchete that anybody eter took amiss his 
quizzical descriptions of his fnends I am sure I itetcr 
did , and avhen I now recall his fun of that sort, it seems 
to me too innocent to raise an uneasy feeling There 
were none, I belies e, whom he did not quiz , but I neicr 
heard of any hurt feelings He did not like precipitate 
speech and among the fastest tall ers in England w ere 
certain of his friends and acquaintance — Mr Hallam, 
Mr Lmpson, Dr Whewell, Mr Macaulay, and myself 
None of us escaped Ins wat His account of Mr Empson’s 
method of outpounng stands, without llic name, m Lady 
Holland’s Life of her father His praise of Macaulay 
IS well knowm — ‘Macaulay is improted' Macaulay 
improves' 1 have observed in him of late — flashes of 
silence I’ His account of Whewell is something more 
than vv it — ‘ Science is his forte omniscience is his 
foible ’ As for his fnend Hallam, he knew he might 
make free with his charactcnstics, of oppugnancy and 
haste among others, w itliout offence In telling us what 
a blunder he himself made in going late to a dinner 
party , and describing how far the dinner had proceeded, 
and how everybody was engaged, he said, 'And there 
was Hallam, with his mouth full of cabhage and contra 
diction ' ’ Nothing could be droller than the descnption 
of all his fnends m influenza, in the winter of 1832-3 , 
and of these, Hallam was the drollest of all that I re 
member ‘ And poor Hallam wus tossing and tumbling 
in his lied when the watchman came by and called, 
“Twelve o’clock, and a starlight night ” Here was an 
opportunity for controversy when it seemed most out 
of the question I Up jumped Hallam, with “I qiics 
tion that — I question that 1 Starlight ' I sec a star, I 
admit, but I doubt whether that constitutes starlight ” 
Hours more of tossing and tumbling , and then comes 
the watchman again “Past two o’clock, and a cloudy 
morning ’’ “ I question that — I question that,’’ says 

Hallam And he rushes to the window, and throws up 
the sash — influenza notwithstanding “ Watchman 1 do 
you mean to call this a cloudy morning? I see a star 
And I question its being past two o’clock — I question it 
— I question it 1" ’ And so on The story of Jeffrey and 
the North Pole, as told by Sydney Smith, appears to me 
strangely spoiled in the Life The inadent hajipened 
while the Jeffreys w ere my near neighbours in London , 
and Mrs Sydney Smith related the mcidcnt to me at 
tlie time Captain (aftcrw ards Sir John) Ross had just 
returned from an unsuccessful polar expedition, and was 
bent upon going again. He used all his interest to get 
the Government stirred up to fit out another expedition , 
and among others, the Lord Advocate was to lie applied 
to, to bespeak his good offices The mutual fnend who 
undertook to do Captain Ross's errand to Jeffrey arrived 
at an unfortunate moment Jeffrey was m delicate 
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heallh at tliat lime, and made a great pomt of Ins 
daily nde , and when the applicant reached his door, 
he was putting his foot in the stirrup, and did not want 
to be detained. So he pished and pshawed, and cared 
nothing for the Jvorth Pole, and at length ‘damned’ it 
The applicant spol e aiignlj about it to Sydne) Smith, 
wishing that Jeffrc) would take care what he was about, 
and use more ci\nl language. ‘What do you think he 
said to me ? ’ cned the complainant ‘ Why, he damned 
the North Pole ! ’ ‘Well, neier mind ' never mind 1 ’ said 
Sydney Smith, soothingly ‘Never mind his damning 
the North Pole. / have heard him speak disrespectfully 
of the Equator (From Autobiography^ 
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The Year of the Comet [1811J. 

Tlic preceding winter had been intensely cold snow 
had choked up the mail roads, and buned thousands of 
sheep among the hills, and lam heavy on the hearts of 
thousands of weary families who were already chilled 
w ith hunger, and could no more buy fuel than they could 
clothe themselves in furs The Thames was very nearly 
frozen over that winter The spnng was backward , and 
then the heats came rushing on, with more disastrous 
effect than the storms of winter The meadows were 
parched up before any grass had been obtained , the 
spnngs ran dry Church towers were struck by light- 
ning, and the bells melted. Cattle and men were 
found scorched in the fields , and if a fire occurred, 
there vas no putting it out In Prussia, miles of wood- 
land were left in a few hours strewed with ashes , and 
in the Tyrol, the conflagration of the forests proceeded 
from le.ague to league, till sixty four villages and ten 
thousand head of cattle were destroyed Twenty 
four thousand peasants were turned out to be scorched 
by the sun at noon, and drenched by the dews at 
night , and a multitude of them died in a few weeks 
by an epidemic thus occasioned Everywhere the har 
vest was deficient , and in England the average pnee 
of wheat became io6s Sd. The superstitious were 


more and more apprehensive, as time brought added 
distresses, that the nation was under the wrath of God , 
and m the early days of September, many believed there 
was no further doubt that the end of the world was at 
hand A sign appeared m the sky, which to them 
seemed to show that Napoleon was the last great enemy 
of the race, and that the day of judgment was come. A 
comet, like none that they had seen or heard of, wheeled 
rapidly up the sky The learned and the WTse enjoyed 
the spectacle, as the vast new light arose m the still 
autumn evenings, half as large as the moon, with its 
broad train of light streaming down to the horizon , but 
the rude and the timid could not lift up their heads to 
gaze at it Here and there a man stood up in church or 
chapel, warning sinners to repent, -and the righteous to 
stand fast for death, as the day of the Lord was at hand. 
Others were preaching at the comers of the streets, and 
in lanes, and on the bdlside and among the hearers 
w ere some vv ho were almost glad to be told the tidings , 
for they were worn out with misery, and the grave is a 
place where ‘the weary are at rest.’ Bat before the 
clouding over of the sky for vnnter the sign had passed 
away, and the day of judgment had not come. Instead 
of this, the wicked were more rampant than ever As 
the days shortened, midnight murder terrified those who 
had not been alarmed before On the night of the 9tli 
of December the entire household of a Mr Marr was 
murdered within a quarter of an hour — himself, liis wife, 
their infant in the cradle, and the shop boy under the 
counter , and on the iqih the entire household of a Mr 
Williamson was butchered in the same manntr Such 
scenes of violence went forward m different parts of the 
conntry that many began to be of Romilly’s opinion, that 
the English character had undergone some unaccountable 
and portentous change. 

Portentous these horrors were, but not unaccountable. 
Many soldiers bad become weary of the war, which to 
them had been thus far all hardship and no glory They 
deserted They could not show themselves at home, 
the penalty for desertion being death They gathered 
together in gangs, took possession of some forsaken 
house among the hills, or of caves on the sea shore, and 
went forth at night m masks and grotesque clothing, and 
helped themselves with money and clothes, wherever they 
could find them, sacrificing life where it was necessaty to 
their objects. In these times of dear food the salanes of 
clerks and other persons valuable from their filling sitoa 
lions of trust were doubled, to enable them to hold their 
place. Artisans too had high wages from those who 
could afford to employ them W’e find that those who 
were employed at Greenwich Hospital were at this time 
recemng from 30s to 35s. per week — a mere subustence 
at such a season of high prices , but still a subsistence. 
But those whose servnees were not immediately wanted 
sank m proportion In the factories there was no 
increase of wages, and where, throngh dread of the 
desjjair of the people, there was a nominal nse of w ages, 
It was usually compensated for by a reduction of the 
hours of labour The fate of the handloom weavers 
appears to have been the hardest In 1806 they bad 
felt themselves badly off with 17s. fid a week , and now 
they had only 7s. fid This was at Glasgow , but it was 
a season of extreme pressure with spinners and weavers 
throughout the manufaclunng districts of England It 
was no consolation to thfem to be told that their de 
pression could not be helped, because their labour bad 
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been displaced by machinery At this date one person 
could, with the help of machinery, spin as much cotton 
as 200 persons could haie spun in the same time when 
the sufferers were setting out in life , and m weaving, a 
proportionate supersession of labour had tahen place. 
^VISe men knew that this machinery would, in a few 
years, emploj many times more than the numlier of 
persons at first turned adrift , but this truth did not feed 
those who were hungenng now, and it is no wonder that 
their misery avenged itself on the machinery which was 
doing their work and, as they declared, stealing their 
bread A gleam of moral light at such a tune is too 
preaous to pass away unnoticcil , and it must therefore 
be mentioned that, in this dreary year, when the whole 
west of Scotland was in a wretched condition, the poor 
weavers of Hamilton refusctl to receive alms, and desired 
to work for their bread A subscription had been 
raised for the unemployed , but they would not touch it 
till thev had earned it A footpath from Hamilton to 
Bothwcll Bridge was therefore made, and the honour 
able weavers kept their honour They little knew how 
they had thus beautified that footpath to many that 
should come after them (From the History e/* En^t tttd^ 

Sec the Auiohioffm/'f'y published I j Mrs Chipmaa (5 sols, 1877) 
the short Life in the 'Eminent Women .cries bv Mrs Fenwick 
Miller(iuSt) and Cntherine J Hamilton v JKomrii fCrr/rrjftSoi). 

James JIartiilcan ranks pre eminently 
amongst philosophical thinkcis of the nineteenth 
century as the apostle of Clinstian Theism This 
school of cthtcal and religious thouglit approxi- 
mates to the Theism of Theodore Parker, Francis 
William Newman, and Frances Power Cobbe, but 
differs from it somewhat in its estimate of the 
character and mission of Jesus of Nazareth Dr 
Martineau was not the founder of any philosophical 
system, although Clinstian Theism doubtless owes 
more to him than to any one else From first to 
last he was a diligent student and seeker Singu- 
larly opicn for the reception of new ideas, he sought 
for them and received them from many antago 
nistic sources, both ancient and modem An 
acute rcasoncr and cntic, he was not readily 
misled into mistaking superficial suggestions for 
substantial truth, and the sifting process which 
he applied to the theories and conclusions of 
others gave to the world some admirable e\ 
positions of philosophical doctnnes far removed 
from his own, and also served to build up, step 
by step, that conception of a spiritual philosophy 
on the lines of Theism — organised and consistent, 
but not amounting to a system — which is asso- 
ciated with his name The life of Dr Martineau 
was full of activity without being remarkably 
eventful He was bom at Norwich on the 21st 
of April 1805 His father was Thomas Martineau, 

a manufacturer, fairly prosperous His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Rankin of 
Newcastle-upon Tyme James was the fourth son 
and seventh child, and his sister Harriet — des- 
tined like himself to distinction — was the third 
daughter and sixth child At home he came 
under strong intellectual and religious influences, 
and he received an excellent education The 


original intention was that he should become an 
engineer, a profession for which his considerable 
mechanical and mathematical talents would have 
gone far to qualify him Soon, however, he 
realised that his true vocation was the Unitarian 
ministry After serving for a time in the school 
of Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, he became 
assistant minister at the Eustace Street Presby- 
terian Meeting House, Dublin — one of the many 
places of worship which, with Presbytenan founda- 
tions, had an Arian or Unitanan faith Four y'cars 
later he removed to Liverpool, where he remained, 
as minister of the principal Unitarian congrega- 
tion of the town, for twenty'-five years In 1840 
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he added to his ministerial duties a lectureship 
m Moral and Mental Philosophy at Manchester 
New College, and m 1857, when he severed Ins 
connection with Liverpool, it was to take up the 
more important work of a professor m the same 
institution — then removed to London From that 
time forw ard, e\ en to a greater extent than before, 
he devoted himself to religious and philosophical 
study and teaching But not long after his settle 
ment m London he added the ministerial charge 
of Little Portland Street Chapel to his already 
heavy duties He was a man of untinng energy, 
taking upon himself and fulfilling efficienllv'j even 
to the last years of his long life, tasks and re- 
sponsibilities seemingly far beyond any one man’s 
strength In 1S81 he was a candidate for the 
professorship of the Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic at University College, London, a position 
his fitness for which was generally admitted 
His opponent was Mr Croom Robertson, a 
scholar only less able than himself A cunous 
incident occurred m connection with this contest. 
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Tlie Archbishop of York— Dr Thompson— with 
held his support from Dr Martinciii, notwith 
standing tint lie knew his fitness for the position, 
because, as he afterwards acknowledged, he could 
not sec his wa) to assist to the vacant ofiicc 
one who did not subscribe to the doctrine of 
the friniti By reason of this scruple, all un 
consciously he aided indircctl) m the election of 
Dr Martincau’s opponent, who was a Positivist' 
In 1S69 Dr Marlmeau was appointed to the 
principalship of Manchester New College, a 
position he held until 1885, when, practically, 
he withdrew from public life. Ills iiilcllcclual 
activity, however, continued unabated It was 
iftcr this date that his principal bool s, which 
embodied the results of a lifetime of thought, 
were completed and published He died on the 
I nil of January' 1900 

Not until late m life was any public recognition 
offered by the great centres of learning to this 
learned man Harvard University came first v\ith 
an LLD degree m 1872 Other universities fol 
lowed — Leyden in 1875, Edinburgh in 1&84, Oxford 
m 18S8, and Dublin in 1892 Dr Martineau’s chief 
writings were Liideavouts afU> llu Christian J^Je 
(1843-47;, Homs of riwustht on Sacted Things 
(1876-79), A Stud} of Sfnnosa (18S2), Typts of 
Eihi al Tluor) (1885), A Study of Rthi^ton (1888), 
The Scat of Authot ity in Rcltit;ion (1890) Some of 

the numerous essays which he had contributed to 
the Prospective, National, Tluological, and West- 
mtiisUi Revwvs formed the basis of chapters m 
Ins subsequent works, and others were collected in 
volumes He edited several collections of hvmns 
and pinyers, all of which contained original contn- 
butions from his pen From 1845 to 1855 he was 
one of the four editors of the Piosfective Re-,’u-a< 
His literary style was dignified, yet markedly simple 
in structure, and often highly poetical He had a 
moderate gift of humour, and sarcasm was a weapon 
which he used sparingly but with effect He had 
the faculty of lucid exposition in a high degree 
His Types of Ethical Thcoi) is probably the cic irest 
statement extant of the philosophical doctnnes dis 
cussed therein , and his mental vision was compre- 
hensive enough to enable him to do entire justice 
to ideas far remov ed from those he held to be tnie 
Bv temperament and conviction alike he was an 
upholder of liberty Stienuous to maint im his 
own convictions and to give to them all the force 
of his strong advocacy, he was just as strenuous 
m maintaining the right of olhcrb to hold and to 
express what they believed to be true, and to help, 
if occasion arose, to give them a just hearing An 
opinion would not hive seemed to him ripe for 
acceptance unless it could hold its own against 
differing opinions and against criticism However 
strong his desire might be to be finally assured that 
certain ideas were true, he was a lover of truth 
for Its ow n sake, too sincere consciously to permit 
any bias to direct his judgment If in the course 
of his fearless search for truth he had discov ered 


that the evidences were against his most chenshed 
hopes, and seemed conclusive in sup]>ort of doc- 
trines repugnant to Ins feelings, he would— sorrow 
fully, no doubt, but in all sincerity— have accepted 
the conclusion Any unconscious bias of tempera 
meni is another matter In his case it may have 
been strong Cert iin it is that whereas at one 
lime he accepted the necessanin and utilitarian 
principles of Hartley, Priestley, and J imes Mill, 
while finally liis ideas approximated to those of 
Kant — although on some jvoinls, is, for example, 
the objective reality of space, there was divergence 
— his fundamental convictions from first to last re 
maincd the same. As the Rev J H Thom happily 
described it, his ‘spiritual identity ’ continued With 
certain modifications of jvhrasc and emphasis, what 
he preached concerning divine guidance and moral 
responsibility during his early jnilpit ministralions 
was the same as the teachings contained in his 
last books It was as though this filth was part 
and parcel of his owai essenti il nature, and all his 
seeking served simplv to give it a fuller logical 
justification and a more valid expression "Vet 
he nev er ceased to be a seel cr \\ hen at ninety 
years of age he 'aid, ‘ 1 have not outlived the habit 
of Icaining evermore from mv fellows,’ he de-scribed 
truly the lifelong ittitudc ofhis mind 
Tomptattons of Power 

Tlicrc IS a sphere in the life of every one, except the 
child, in which he is nppointcvl to rule, and to cxcrci c 
some functions hv the incthoda of huown will Fntt 
the monitor in a school to the minis tr of an empire, 
there are gradations of authonty tint leave no one with 
out a jdacc Mould vou 1 now the real worth of any 
soul, l)c It another’s or your owai, t/at is the sphere on 
which vou roust fix your tye It la htilc that a man goes 
nght under orders and when he is obliged to serve you 
may always nial e a good soldier hr sufiicient dnil, and 
amid the prc-.stirc of custom and licnealh the h„ht of the 
public gam, even a pvssivc and jdiant conscience raav be 
shaped into good lool s and wear a gloss But how is it 
with you in voiir place of power — among the servants 
whom vou govern the children whom vou train, the 
companions viho place vou at their head’ Do you tal e 
hlrerties there, as if there were nothing to restrain, and 
fling alKiut vour self wall, as if it were free of all the 
field? Do you profane the law of duly by making it a 
homage to youreelf, instead of letting us aulhoniy pass 
through you, as yourself chief captive of the wall of 
Gorl? Do you grant exemptions to yourself, exemptions 
of sloth, exemptions of temper, exemptions of truth, ns 
if It were given you to loose ns well as bind? There 
IS no surer mark of a low and unregenerate nature 
than this tendency of power to loudness and v anton 
ness instead of quietude and reverence. To souls 
baptized in Christian nobleness the largest sphere of 
command is but a wider empire of obedience, calling 
them, not into escape from holv rule, but to its full im 
personation Onlv now that no outer rule is given them 
by another, and they liave nothing to copv vv ith painful 
imitation, have they to bnng forth the interpretation 
from within, and set themselves at one watli the will of 
God by a heart of self renunnation — a love that seizes 
all div me ends and in expressing itself realizes them In 
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short, power is neier felt as fo ver, except by those who 
aboac lU Like other things thnt awiken desire at i 
distance, no sooner is it entered tlian it is found to be 
not more tnumphant happiness, but deeper bfe , ultcrl) 
disapjxiinting to him who wants more for himself, 
ennobling to him who can dispense and administer for 
(From fif Thought en Sacred Thtngc ) 

The Beneficence of Change 
If, then, the xety hw of life is a law of change, if 
ever) blossom of l)caut\ has its root in fallen leaves, if 
love, and thought, and hope would faint beneath too 
constant light, and need for their freshening the dark 
ness and the dtws , if it is in losing the transient that 
we gam the Eternal, then let us shrink no more from 
sorrow and sigh no more for rest, but have a genial 
welcome for vicissitude, and make quiet fnends with loss 
and Death Through storm and calm, fresh be our 
courage and quick our eje for the various service that 
mav await us. Maj, when Clod himself turns us not 
hither and thither, when he sends us no changes for us 
to receive and consecrate, be it ours to create them 
for ourselves, b) flinging ourselves into generous enter 
pnses and worthv sacnfice, bj the stirrings of sleepless 
aspiration, and nil the spontaneous vicisiitiides of ho!) 
and progressive souls , keeping alwajs the moral spaces 
round us pure and fresh b) the constant thought of truth 
and the frequent deed of love And then, when, for 
us loo, death closes the great senes of mortal changes, 
the past will he behind us green and sweet as 1 den, 
and the future before us m tlie light of eternal peace 
Tranquil and fearless we shall resign oureivcs to God, 
to conduct us through that ancient and invisible vva), 
which has been sanctified bj the feet of all the faithful, 
and illumined by the passage of the Man of gnefs 

(From Hcnn e/ TJ ought en Saered Thtugr) 

God in Humanity 

Divanc guidance has never and nowhere failed to men , 
nor has it ever, in the most essential things, largely 
differed amongst them hut it has not al«a)s been 
recognised as divine, much less as the living contact of 
Spint with spirit — the communion of affection bclvvccn 
Lod and man While conscience remained an luipcrsoual 
laru, stem and silent, with onl) a jealous Is emesis lichind, 
man had to stand up alone, and work out for himself 
his independent magnaniimtj , and he could onl) he the 
pagan hero When conscience was found to be insepar 
ablj blended wath the Holv Spirit, and to speak in tones 
immediately divine, it became the verj shrine of worship 
Us strife, Its repentance, its aspirations, passed into the 
incidents of a living drama wath its erases of alienation 
and reconcilement , and the cold obedience to a mjsten 
ons ncccssitj was cxcliangcd for the allegiance of personal 
affection And this is the true emergence from the dark 
ness of ethical law to the tender light of the life divine 
The veil falls from the shadowed face of moral authonty, 
and the directing love of the all holj God shines forth 

(From The Seat o/Au/hentg in Religion ) 

Two cscellent works liavc been wriltcn nbont Dr btartmean— 
namely, fames hlartinean, a Btograjihy and Study t>> A 
Jackson A.ir (tgoo), and The Lt/e and Letters of fames 
Mar ineaUf bj James Drummond, LDD , LituD , and C B. 
Uptou, r A , B.SC. (a rots. 1903) In the latter the full nnd 
ascurate hiitory of the career of Dr ’Manlneau ts not more im 
Portant than Mr Upton s admirable critical cslunatc of hu mental 
Ptofireti and ultimate pliilosophical elandpolnt. 

WALTER LEWIN 


Ilicliard Cliciiots Trciich (1807-86), 
Archbishop of Dublin, was bom at Dublin, and 
passed from Harrow m 1825 to Tnnity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated m 1829 After 
a vojage to Gibraltar (its object to fight m the 
, cause of Spanish libeitj), he took orders and 
became curate at Hadleigh, incumbent of Curd- 
ridge, and m 1841 curate at Alvcrstokc to Samuel 
M'llbcrforce, aftenvards Bisliop of Oxford and of 
Winchester During 1835-55 published seven 
volumes of poetry — The i/atj’ of Jtislin Mat/pr, 
Sabbalioit, Guwvcva, In 1845 he became 

rector of Itchenstoke, in 1847 theological pro- 
fessor m King’s College, London , in 1856 Dean of 
Westminster, and in 1864 Archbishop of Dublin, 
an oflice winch lie resigned m 1884 He died in 
London, and was buried m Westminster Abbey 
In pbilologj' Trench contrived to fascinate his 
readers with the ‘fossil poetry and fossil history 
imbedded in language , ’ his Lnglish Past and 
PtLsent (1855) and Select Glossary of Engltsh 
IFhnA (1859) arc among the most suggestive and 
entertaining works on the subject, though cntical 
studies m English have been grcatlj developed 
since his time, and some of his ctjmological 
conclusions arc no longer tenable. His ecclesi- 
astical scholarship is shown m his Lectures on 
Mcdtaroal Clntrch Htsiory (1877) and his Saaed 
Latin Poetry (1855), which, in spite of some serious 
imperfections, is still the best English anthology 
of the hjmns of the Mcdi'cval Church Notes on 
the Piuabhs (1841), Notes on the Mtracles (1846), 
and Studies on the Gospels (1867) are among his 
best-known theological works His verses show 
culture and fine feeling, but do not secure for him 
distinction as a poet 

On Proverbs 

The fact that the) please the people, and have pleased 
them for ages , that the) possess so vngoroiis a pnnciple 
of life as 10 have maintained tlieir ground, ever new 
and ever )oung, through all the centuries of a nation’s 
existence — na), that mail) of them have pleased not one 
nation onl), but man), so that the) have made them 
selves a home in the most different lands, and further, 
that tliC) have, not a few of them, come dowai to us from 
remotest anliquit), home safel) upon the waters of that 
great stream of lime, which has swallowed so much 
beneath its waves — all this, I think, mn) well make us 
pause should we he templed to turn away from them 
with an)’thing of indifference or disdain 

And then, further, tliere is this to be considered, that 
some of the greatest poets, the profoundest philosophers, 
the most learned scholars, the most genial waaters in 
ever) kind, have delighted in them, have made large and 
frequent use of them, have bestowed infinite labour on 
the gathenng and elucidating of them In a fastidious 
age, indeed, nnd one of false refinement, they maj ge 
ncarl) or quite out of use among the so called upper 
classes No gentleman, sa)s Lord Chesterfield, or ‘No 
man of fashion,’ ns I think is his exact word, ‘ever 
uses a proverb ’ And with how fine a touch of nature 
Shakespeare makes Conolnnus, the man who with all 
his greatness is entirely devoid of all sympath) for the 
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people, to utter his scorn of tkenl in scorn of their pro 
verbs, and of their frc<iucnt cniploj ment of these 

Hang Vm ! 

Tliej said they were an hungry, sighed forth proverbs , 
That, hunger broke stone walls , that, dogs must eat , 
That, meat was made for mouths , that, the go<ls sent not 
Corn for the rich men onlj With these shreds 
They s ented their complainings ’ Conctanut. Act e «e i 
But that tliej have liccn always dear to the true 
intellectual aristocracy of a nation there is abundant 
esidencc to prose. Take but these three names in 
evidence, which, though few, arc in thcmsclscs a host 
Aristotle made a collection of proserbs, nor did he 
count that he was herein doing ought unworthj of Ins 
great reputation, liowcser some of his aihcrs-aries ma) 
hnsc made this a charge against him He is said to 
hasebeen the first who did so, though man) afterwards 
followed in the same path bliakespcarc loses them so 
well that, besides often citing them, and inmiiiiirablc 
cosert allusions, rapid side glance's at them, which wc 
arc in danger of missing unless at home in the proicrba 
of England, seieral of his plavs, as Meant) c for \[easurc. 
All's Well that Etiih Hell, lease popular proserbs for 
their titles. And Cervantes, a mine onl) infenor to 
Shakespeare, has not left us m doubt in respect of the 
affection with which he regarrlcd them Lscry reader 
of Dott Quixote ssill remember his squire, s ho some 
times cannot open his mouth but there drop from it 
almost as many proserbs as words I ought name 
others who held the proserb in honour— men ssho, 
though the) may not attain to these first three, arc )et 
dcscrsodly accounted great , as riaiitus, the most genial 
of I.atin poets, Rabelais and Montaigne, the tsso mo I 
original of I rcnch authors , and hosv often I iillcr, 
sshom Coleridge has st)lcd the s ittiest of w ritcrs, justi 
fics this praise in his ssitty cmplo)meiit of some old 
proserb, nor can any thoroughly understand and enjos 
Iludtbras, no one but ssill miss a multitude of its keenest 
allusions, who is not thoroughl) familiar svith the pro 
vcrbial literature of England Our own Make ha} 

while the sun shutes is trail) English, and could base had 
Its birth only under such sanable skies as ours — not 
ccrtainl) in those southern lands sshcre, during the 
summer time at least, the sun alsvays Eliines In the 
same wa) there is a fine Cornish proserb in regard of 
obstinate WTongheads, svho ssdl take no counsel except 
from calamities, svho dash themselscs to pieces against 
obstacles svhich, svith a little pnidencc and foresight, 
the) might base avoided It is this lie -vho will not 
be ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the reek It sets 
us at once upon some rock) and wreck strewn coast, 
SVC feel that it could iicscr have been the proverb of an 
inland people Do not talk Arabic tn the house of a 
Moor — that is, because there thy imperfect knowledge 
will be deteidcd at once — this we should confidentl) 
affirm to be Spanish, ssherever wc met iL Bi^ and 
empty, hke the Heidelberg tun, could have its home 
only in Germany , that enormous vessel known as the 
Heidelberg tun, constructed to contain nearly 300,000 
flasks, having now stood empty for hundreds of )carE 
As regards, too, the following, Not every parish pnest 
Weal PP’’ Luther's shoes, wc could be in no doubt 
to what pcopm ^PP^rtants- Neither could there be 
any mistake abouu,’*’^®®'*^"’" proverb. Death is 

ablackeamel which every man' s gate, in so far 

at least as that it would*^ ascribed to the East 


Gibraltar 

1 ngland, we love thee belter than wc know — 

And this I learned, when after wanderings long 
'Mid pcojilt of another stock and tongue, 

I heard again th) martial music blow, 

And saw th) gallant cliildrcn to and fro 
Pace, keeping ward at one of tho'c huge gates, 
Town giants watching the Herculean Strait* 

When first I came in sight of that brave show. 

It made iii) scry heart ssitliin me dance, 

To think that thou th) proud foot sliouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea , 

Jo) was It and exultation to behold 
Tliinc ancient standard's rich emblaronr), 

A glonoiis picture by the wind unrolled 
Trencli t J ettns and ItetH*)! its w ere put) islictl in i£ 5 

Arthur rriniMii Maiilej (1815-81) .as 
bom at Aklcrlcy Kector_,, Cheshire, the second son 
of the futtirc Bishop of Norwich, who was one of 
the Stanley s of Mderlcv, and related therefore to 
the Earls of Derb) At Rugby f 1829-34) he was 
the favourite pupil of Dr Arnold and the onginal 
of George Arthur in lout Ilro-uPs ScIwaJdays, at 
Balhol College, Oxford, he s on the Irelind and 
the Newdig lie, and graduated with a first class m 
1837 In 1839 he vs is elected a Fellow of Uni 
scrbity College, and took orders, becoming sue 
rcssiscl) c inon of Canterburs' (18511, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Ilislors nt Oxford, canon of 
Christ Church, and chaplain to the Bishop of 
London 1. 1 SsSl , and Dean of \\ cstminstcr (1S64). 
He was also chajilain to the Prince of A 5 alcs 
(whom he accompanied on his tour in the East, 
1862) and chaplain in ordinary to Queen ^ ictona 
He was the most prominent figure in the Broad 
Church movement, anel scandalised High Church 
men by championing Colciiso, prc,iching in Scot 
tisli Presbstenan pulpits, and administering the 
Euch inst to Unitarian and Presbytenan revisers 
of the Bible. Probablv nothing gave more offence 
than his vigorous denunciations of the compulsory 
use m religious worship of the (so called) Athana 
Sian Creed A popular preacher, he was also a 
favourite at Court he celebrated the English 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Edin 
burgh, and it was in his house that Carlyle met 
Queen Victoria Dean Stanley’s pnncipal works 
arc — The Life of Dr Arnold (1S44), one of 
the best of English biographies , Sermons ord 
JZssays on the Apostolical Age (1846), Memoir 
of Btshop Stanley, his fatlier (1850), The LpiAlet 
to the Corinthians (1S54), his one purely thco- 
logiGal work, Smat and Palestine m connection 
with their History (1855), containing some of 
his most attractive writing. Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury (1855), Lectures on the Eastern 
Church (1861) , History of the Jewish Chtmli 
(1863-76), the delightful Historical Memorials 
of IVestniinstcr Abbey (1866) , and Lectures on the 
Church of Scotland (1872) His main aim as a 
Chnstian divine and as a Churchman was to pro 
mote mutual understanding and sympathy between 
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the most opposed schools of thought , he always 
maintained that the essence of Chnstianit) was 
practically independent of dogma, ntes, or cere- 
monies He not merely contended for toleration, 
denouncing with equal warmth the prosecution of 
ritualists and of rationalists, but insisted earnestly on 
such wide ‘ comprehension’ m the National Church 
as to make enemies i\ ithin and without, and e\ en 
disciples and fnends, doubt Mhether such compre- 
hension could be attained intliout the effacement 
of essential belief The charm of his character 
and the beauty of his chanty did more to conciliate 
esteem than his logic to enforce coniiction his 
personal influence was weightier than his books, of 
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which, perhaps, the Life of Arnold was his most 
permanent addition to English literature In 
historical tvnting his concern was more with the 
personal, the pictonal, and the dramatic than with 
wade generalisations or histone precision , in com 
mentary, with the vital spint than with cntical 
accuracy , in theology, with love than with trutli 
He married in 1863 Lady Augusta Bruce of the 
Elgin family, and is buried along with her in 
Henry VII ’s Chapel in Westminster Abbc) 

At Heliopolis. 

Rising wild amidst garden shrubs [is] the solitary 
obelisk which stood in front of the temple, then in 
company with another, whose base alone now remains 
Tins is the first obelisk I have seen standing in its 
proper place, and there it has stood for nearly four 
thousand years. It is the oldest knowoi in Egypt, and 
therefore in the world — the father of all that ha\e arisen 
since. It avas raised about a century before the coming 
of Joseph, It has looked down on his mamage with 
Asenath , it has seen the growth of Noses , it is men- 
tioned by Herodotus , Plato sat under its shadow of 


all the obelisks which sprang up around it, it alone has 
kept Its first position One by one, it has seen its sons 
and brothers depart to great destinies elsewhere. From 
these gardens came the obelisks of the Lateran, of the 
Vatican, and of the Porta del Popolo , and this vener 
able pillar (for so it looks from a distance) is now 
almost the only landmark of the great scat of the 
wisdom of Egypt (From Smai and Palestint, I ) 

The (Jhlldren of the Desert. 

The relation of the Desert to its modem inhabitants 
IS still illustratue of its ancient history The general 
name by which the Hebrews called 'the wilderness,' 
including always that of Sinai, was ‘the pasture.’ Bare 
as the surface of the Desert is, yet the thin clothing of 
vegetation, which is seldom entirely withdrawn, espe 
cially the aromatic shnibs on the high hillsides, furnishes 
sufliacnt sustenance for the herds of the six thousand 
Bedouins who constitute the present population of the 
peninsula 

‘Along the mountain ledges green. 

The scattered sheep at w ill may glean 

The Desert’s spicy stores ’ 

So were they seen following the daughters or the shep 
herd slaves of Jethro So may they be seen climbing the 
rocks, or gathered round the pools and springs of the 
\ alleys, under the charge of the black \eilcd Bedouin 
women of the present day And in the Tivalia, Towdra, 
or Alotiin tribes, with their chiefs and followers, their 
dress, and manners, and habitations, we probably sec 
the likeness of the Midianites, the Araalekites, and the 
Israelites themselves in this their earliest stage of exist 
cnce The long straight lines of black tents which 
cluster round the Desert spnngs present to us, on a 
I small scale, the image of the tost encampment gathered 
round the one Sacred Tent which, with its coverings of 
dyctl skins, stood conspicuous in the midst, and which 
recalled the penod of their nomadic life long after their 
settlement in Palestine The deserted xallages, markeil 
by rude enclosures of stone, are doubtless such as those 
to which the Hebrew wandeiers gave the name of 
‘ Hazeroth,’ and which afterwards furnished the type of 
the pnmitixe sanctuary at Shiloh The rude humi 
grounds, with the many nameless headstones far away 
from human habitation, are such as the host of Israel 
must have left behind them at the different stages of 
their progress — at Massah, at Simi at Kibroth hattaavah, 

' the graves of desire ’ The salutations of the chiefs, 111 
their bnght scarlet robes, the one 'going out to meet the 
other,’ the ‘ obeisance,’ the ‘kiss ’ on each side the head, 
the silent entrance into the tent for consultations, arc all 
graphically described in the encounter between Noses 
and Jethro The constitution of the triljcs, with the sub 
ordinate degrees of shetks, recommended by Jethro to 
Noses, IS the very same which still exists amongst those 
who arc possibly his lineal descendants— the gentle race 
of the Towara (From .Fi/mi tr/af L, pp 07,03.) 

The Conversion of St Augaisttno 

Augustine s youth had liccn one of reckless self indnl 
gence. He had plunged into the worst sms of the 
heathen world in which he lived, he had adopted wald 
opinions to yustifv those sins and thus, though his 
parents were Christians he himself remained a heathen 
in his manner of life, though not without some struggles 
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of his bcUcr self and of God s gnee agunst these c\il 
Inbits. Often he struggled nnd often lie fell , but he 
had tuo ad\ ant ages u Inch again and again base saaed 
souls from rum— adaantages which no one who tnjojs 
tliem (and how manj of us do enjoy iliem') can jjnrc 
too higlilj— he had a good mother and he had goo<l 
fnciids lie had a good mother, who wept for him, 
and prajed for him, and warned him, nnd gaae him 
that advice which only a mo'lier can gi\c, forgotten for 
the moment, but remembered afterwards And he had 
good friends, who watched c\crj op]K)rlunilv to cn 
courage better thoughts, and to bring him to his better 
self In this stale of stnigglc and failure he came to 
the cit) of Milan, where the Chnstian conimitml) was 
ruled b) a man of fame almost equal to that winch he 
himself afterwards won, the celebrated Ambrose And 
now the crisis of Ins life was come, and it shall lie dc 
scribed in Ins own words He was sitting with Ins 
fnend , Ins whole soul was shal cn with the \iolencc of 
his inward conflict — the conflict of breaking awaj from 
Ins c\il habits, from Ins ciil associates to a life winch 
seemed to him poor, and prolilless and burdensome 
Silcntl) the two friends sat together, and at last, sajs 
Augustine, ‘when deep refleetion had brought together 
nnd heaped up all my iniSTy in the sight of mj heart, 
there arose a nnghtj storm of grief, hringiiig a miglita 
shower of tears’ lie left his fnend, lint he might 
weep in solitude , he threw himself down under a fig 
tree in the garden (the spot is still [loinleal oit in Milan), 
and ho cned in the biUemcss of Ins spint, ‘How long? 
how long ? — to morrow ? to morrow ’ \\ liy not now ? 
— win IS there not this hour an end to m\ iincleannc«s?’ 
‘So was I spuaking and weeping in the contrition of 
my heart,’ lie saj» ‘when, lo ' I heard from a neigh 
bounng house a soicc as of a child, chanting and oft 
repeating, “Take up and read, take up and read’ 
Instantly my countenance altered , I begin to lliml 
whether cliildren were wont in plas to sing 'iich words, 
nor could I remember eser lo have beard the like So, 
checking ms tears I rose, taking it to be a command 
from God to open the book and read llic first clnjitcr 
I should find ’ There lay the soluine of bt Paul’s 
Ejusllcs, w liicli he had yusl begun lo study ‘ I seized 
it,’ he says, ‘I opened it, and in silence I read that 
passage on which my e\Cs first fell “Ah///i rw'tu^ ami 
dnini enntss, iiol vt (kamUnn^ and -ifanlonutss, not in 
strife and en y ing But put i<r on t/ie Lord Jesus Chnst, 
and make not promsion for the Jiesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof" No further could I read, nor needed I , for 
instantly, at the end of this sentence, by a serene light 
infused into my soul, all the darkness of doubt samshed 
away ’ 

^Ye need not follow the story further M e know 
how he broke olT all his c\ il courses , how his mother's 
heart s\as rejoiced, how he was baptised by the great 
Ambrose , bow the old tradition describes tlicir singing 
together, as he came up from the baptismal waters, the 
alternate scrscs of the hymn called from its open 
inp words Te Deunt Ijiudainns We know how the 
prodigale Afncan youth was thus transformed into the 
most illustnoirs saint of the Western Church, how he 
lucd long as the light of his owai generation, and how 
his works have been cherished and read by good men, 
perhaps more extensively than those of any Christian 
teacher since the Apostles It is a sloiy instnictnc in 
many ways It is an example, like the conversion of 


Si Paul, of the fact that from lime to lime God calls 
Ills Servants not by gradual, but by sudden changes 

(1 fom Can(t>buiy StntUHj No. X. 
rhf Dpctnne of Si Piiul) 

1 ifr bv Mr R h Prollif-roardDcfin lJi-HJIey(iS54) Sunicj * 
Letiort <xni JVryr/, Ctblcd b> J‘joihcro (1695), and RrcoUocticm 
0/ J P Stniilfx% ^ (lESj/. 

Jlciirj Alfortl (1810-71;, born in London, m 
1829 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
having talcn a good degree, in 1834 gamed a 
ftllowbliip Incumbent of \\ yincsuold, Leicester 
shire (1835-53;, 'I'yI llicn of Quebec Chapel, 
London, in 1857 he litcamc Dean of Canterbury 
Besides upwards of 1 hundred articles some of 
tlicm comribuied to the Caitltinfoi arp Jinneu, <i( 
which he was the first editor (i866-7o\ he pub- 
lished near fiftv volumes, imong thim, iie^ides 
collected sermons and bvmns, The fclwol of the 
Jleait nnd Other Poems (1835}, ChnpUrs on the 
GieiL Poets (1841), yl Plea for the Quads JZvghsh 
(1S63), and an mnotated Greek T cstanicnt (4 vols 
1844-60), whicli largch foilriwcd tlie Germ in entics, 
represented ‘moderate liberal' views on inspira 
tion and was long the st mdard work m England 
I Several of his h\ mns irc widelv popular, as ‘Come, 
VC thankful p' ople come,’ ‘ I orward be our watch 
word,’ ‘Ten thotnand times ten thousand’ Tlicrc 
IS a Life of him bv Ins widow (1873- 

Aoi man lla< loot! (1812-72; \ as the third ina 
succession of Scottish parisli ministers btruang the 
same name— the grandfithcr in Morven, the father 
in Campbeltown and next in tlic G iclic chureli in 
Cikasgon, tbc grandson first at Loudoun in Avt 
shire, then after the Disniption of 1S43 at D ilkciih, 
and finally from 1851 in the B ironv Parish ofGIas 
gow Spue of many svmpatliics with Clialmcrs 
and the Evangelicals the third 'somian dung in 
1843 to the idea of the National Church, helped 
greatly to build up the Establishment after die 
I staggering blow of the Disruption, .and was erelong 
recognised as a Ic.adcr of the Church An eloquent 
prcaclicr, he became a roval clnplam in 1857, 
and was the intimate and valued friend of Queen 
Victoria and her famih His liberal syanpalhies 
led him to protest against the more rigid Sabba 
I tarianism as Jew isli ratlier than Christian, and his 
views on the histone significance of the ‘ decalogue 
gtui decalogue ’ raised in 1E66 suspicion of his ortho- 
doxv But in 1867 the Assembly honoured him 
with a commission to v isit the mission field in India, 
and m 1SC9 raised him to the Alodcmtor’s chair 

For many years he edited the Cfnsfim In 
sit lector j but it was as first editor of Goal U'enh 
(tS6o) that he became known to the reading public 
not merely as a tactful and enterprising editor, but 
as a constant contnbulor of stones nnd iniscella 
ncous articles, some of which were also published 
as books His genial manliness and somewhat of 
his gifts of humour and pathos are '"reflected in 
his stones, which aic, however, rather lacking m 
power and literary finish It'ee Dame nnd Tie 
Stai ting are short talcs of Scottish domestic life , 
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The Old Lieukuant and his Son (1862) is on n 
larger cam as, but hardly so successful ?Ic wrote 
also a biography of a cousin, The Earnest Student 
(1854), Rcnnntsccnces of a Highland Parish (his 
grandfather’s, 1867), books or addresses on paro- 
chial needs and social duties, and records of two 
Oriental tours Of his \crses, a curling song 
became popular, and a religious poem, ‘ Courage, 
brother 1 do not stumble,’ was at once admitted 
into British hymn-books, and is now regularlj sung 
as ahjmn riiere is a Life of him (1876) b> his 
brother. Dr Donald Macleod, who succeeded him 
as editor of Good JVor ds 

James M‘Cosli (1811-94), an e'.ponent of the 
Scottish philosophy, was an Airshire farmer’s son 
who, becoming a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, joined the Free Church (in which he held 
several cures), m 1851 was appointed Professor 
of Logic at Belfast, and from 186S to 1888 was 
president of Princeton College in the United 
Slates His Method of the Divine Government 
(1850, 9th ed 1867) was followed bj The Intuitions 
of the Mind (i860), and m these and in an 
C'camination of Mill (1866) he defended what he 
considered the Natural Realism of Reid against 
both the empirical school and the relativist views 
of Kant, Hamilton, and Mansel He published 
also a comprehensive work on The Scottish Phil- 
osophy (187s), and books on psychology, evolution, 
fundamental truths, and morals 

James Spcddiiig (1808-81) was bom at Mire- 
house near Basscnihwaite, 26th June 1808, the 
younger son of a Cumberland squire F rom Burj' 
St Edmunds he passed m 1827 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a scholar, and of 
which at Ins death he had long been an honorary 
Fellow From 1835 to 1841 he held a post at 
the Colonial Office , m 1842 he attended Lord 
Ashburton to America as private sercrctary , 
and m 1847 he might, had he chosen, have 
become Under-Secrctarj of State, with £2000 a 
>car But he had already dev olcd himstlf to the 
task of his life — ‘to re edit Bacon’s works, which 
did not want anj such re edition, and to vindi 
cate Bacon’s character, wliirh could not be vindi 
cated ’ So wrote Edward FitzGerald, the oldest of 
Spcddings man^ brilliant friends — Tennyson and 
Carljlc were also of the number — and he added 
‘He was the wisest man I have known, not the 
less so for plcnl) of the boy in him , a great sense 
of humour , a Socrates m life and death, which 
he faced with all sercnitj so long as conscious- 
ness lasted’ It was in St George’s Hospital that 
bpedding died, on qtli March 1S81, having eight 
da> s before been run ov cr b> a cab 

H irdlv an> writer of equal parts and eminence 
is so comjilcicl) identified with the one work to 
which he chose to devote his best energies for 
thirt) jears — the studv of Lord Bacon, the edit 
ing of his works, and the writing of Ins life In 
Evenings vjith a lev ever (wrillen in 1843, but 


pnvatclvpnnted)he liad little difficulty in showing, 
not without caustic comments, that Macaida} was 
not justified in the verj low view he took of Bacon’s 
character It was Speddjng w ho did bj far the prin- 
cipal part of the magistral edition of Bacon’s 1 } oils 
(7 vols 1857-59) undertaken in conjunction with 
Ellis and Heath , tlic accompany ing Life and Letters 
(also in 7 vols 1861-74), pronounced by Carijle 
(who ought to be a judge on that point at least) ‘ the 
hugest and faithfullesl bit of htcrarj navaj work 
1 have met with in this generation,’ was all Sped 
ding’s own The general conclusion of more recent 
critics is that Spedding is decidedly too favourable 
to Bacon, and is on some points cv en an apologist 
— the shorter works by Dean Church (1884) and 
Dr Abbott (1885) arc useful commcntancs on 
Spedding’s arguments and conclusions, which must, 
however, always receive respectful consideration, 
and, as against Macaulay, ire in large measure 
universally accepted Sir Leslie Stephen has said 
that ‘Spedding’s qualities are in cunous contrast 
with Macaulay’s brilliant audacity, and yet the 
trenchant exposure of Macaulay’s misrepresenta- 
tions is accompanied by a quiet humour and a 
shrewd cntical faculty which, to a careful reader, 
make the book more interesting than its rival’ 
Spedding produced in 1878, in two volumes, an 
abridged and popularised Life and Times of 
El anas Bacon He was one of the first scliolars 

seriously to examine— and denounce— the attri- 
bution to Bacon of Shakespeare’s plays No man, 
he summed up, who knew Bacon’s work ind 
Shakespeare’s well could ever mistake five lines 
of the one for five lines of the other Other works 
aie a pamphlet on Publishers and Authors 
Reviews and Discussions not relating to Bacon 
(1879 > reprints from serials), and a share in the 
Studies 111 Eiglish History, mostly wntten by 
Mr James Gairdner (i88i) There is a Life by 
Venables prefixed to the 1882 edition of Evenings 
with a Reviesver The following short extract 
shows Spedding’s method of dealing with tlie 
crucial question of 

Bacon and Bribery 

I know nothing more inexplicable than Bacon s un- 
consciousness of die stale of his own case, unless it he 
the case itself That he, of all men, whose fault had 
always been too much carelessness alwut money — who, 
though always loo ready to borrow, to give, to lend, 
and to spend, had never been cither a bargainer, or a 
grasper, or a Iioariler, and whose professional cxi>erii.iicc 
must have continually reminded him of the pen! of 
meddling with anv thing that could be construed into 
corruption— that he should have allowed himself on 
any account to accept monev from suitors while their 
cases were before him is wonderful fliat he should 
have done it without feeling at the time that he was 
layang himself open to a charge of what in law would 
lie caller! bnberv is more wonderful still That lie 
should have done it often, and not liveal under an ab d 
mg sense of msecunty— from the consnousness that he 
had secrets to conceal, of which the dtsclo'-ure would lie 
fatal to his reputation, vet the safe keeping did not rest 
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sold) \Mth himself— IS most Monilcrful of ill One him 
credit for nothing more than ortlimrj intelligence and 
ordinary prudence — nisdom for a man's self— and it 
seems almost incrcdihlc And jet I behete it wns the 
fact The whole course of Ins liehaaiour, from the fir--t 
rumour to the final sentence, coniinces me that not the 
discovery of the thing onl), hut the thing itself, came 
upon him as a surprise, and that if nn)bo<l) had told 
him the da) before that he stoorl in danger of a charge 
of taking bribes, he would have received the Suggestion 
with unalfectcd increduht) How far I am justified 
in thinking so, the reader shall judge for himself, for 
the impression is derived sole!) from the tenor of the 
correspondence. 

Aiigiisfiis <lc Morgan (1806-71), son of 
Colonel tie Morgan of the Indian arm), was 
born at Madura m the Madras Presidcncv, 
and brought up at Worcester and Taunton 
Educated it several private schools, he ‘read 
algebra like a novel’ — ordinarj novels be alwajs 
devoured insatiabl) , but iftcr four >cars at 
Trinit), Cambndge, be came out only fourth 
wrangler (1827) In consctjutncc of bis revolt 
from carl) evangelical training he did not take 
orders, law proved dist isteful , from 1828 to 
1831 he was the first Professor of M itbcmatics in 
Umvcrsit) College, London— a post be resumed in 
1836-66 , and be was secretary of the Astronomical 
Society (1831-38 and 1848-54) A matlicinatieian 
of the first order, lie was ininulch versed in the 
histor) of the mathematical and phv steal sciences , 
he also devoted himself to tlic development of the 
Aristotelian or ‘Formal’ Logic His works include, 
besides books on anllimetic, algebra, trigonoinctrv , 
numbers, logic, the famous Dudg,i of Pantiioics 
(1872), reprinted from the Aihfttcnim He also 
contributed largel) to the Penu) Cydoptrdin (eight 
hundred and fifty articles) and many scientific 
journals The Memoir of him (1882) is bv bis 
wife, Sophia Elizabeth Frcnd, who printed also 
her ovvn Rciitimsceitces (1895) 

James FrederJek Fcrrlcr (180S-64) was 
bom m Edinburgh His father was a brotlicr of 
Miss Femer, the novelist (sec page 500J , his 
mother a sister of Chnstopher North He studied 
a while at Edinburgh, graduated B A at Oxford 
m J831, and next )ear was admitted to the Scot- 
tish Bar, but never practised An intimate friend 
of Sir William Hamilton, lie studied pliilosopli) 
seriously at Heidelberg and at home, and bv 
1840 was contributing to Blackwood's Ma^azwe 
on philosophical subjects, some of liis articles 
attracting much notice. In 1842 he became Pro 
fessor of History at Edinburgh, in 1845 of Moral 
Philosophy at St Andrews In his Tnslt/utes 0/ 
Metaphysics (1854) he sought to constmet a s)stem 
of idealism m a senes of propositions demonstrated 
somewhat after the manner of Euclid His rather 
thorough going idealism, his ‘thcor)' of knowing 
and being,’ has little in common w ith Kantianism 
or Hegelianism, and though it professes to be 
Scottish, is incvitabl) opjxiscd to Hamilton and 


ill the ‘ Scottish school,’ v iih decided affinities to 
Bcrkclc) But Fciritr belonged to no school and 
founded none 1 he Lutures on Gnek Philosophy 
(1866) constituted a most attractively waatten and 
unusually luminous introduction to the subject. 
Jo these lectures liis son m law, Sir Alexander 
Grant, prefixed a Life 

Joint Jlill Ktirlon (1809-81) was the son of 
an olFicer ind was horn at Aberdeen, v as admitted 
to the Scottish Bar in 1831, from 1854 was secretary 
to the I’rison Board of Scotland, and from 1877 a 
Coniinisstoner of Prisons He w is, in indefatigable 
writer, and contributed much to BlaJwood, tic 
M'tslmtusier, ind other jieriodicals His Lives of 
Hume (1846) and Lord Ixivatand Duncan Forbes 
(1847') became standard works , he wrote a manual 
of Scots law and a treatise on bankruptcy, a small 
manual of political economy and a senes of iVar- 
ratr'cs finiii Ctnninai I rials tu Scotland But 
his most extensive and best-known v orJ was that 
which began in 1853 vvath two volumes on the 
Ilisto)} of Scotland from the Rnotutiat' to the 
riolinitioii of the Last facobite Insurrection, JCS^- 
awork honestly and diligently executed, not 
without vigorous ind picturesque passages— as 
the account of the battle of Kiiliecrankie and the 
massacre of Glencoe, tliough the stvic is in the 
mam rather lumbering and lacking in rhvllini and 
dignitv He subscquentlv completed Ins Scottish 
history with seven more volumes, The Jhstor) of 
Siotland from Attniolds hruision to the Rrolu 
tion of JoSh (1867-70), whicli fully sustained his 
reputation for labonotis research, and was accepted 
as the most coiiijilcie and, on the whole, accunte 
htston of Scotland— though the narrative is often 
desultorv and dispro|)onionatc, and the lack of 
the historical imagination is obvious A new 
edition of the whole (1873’' improved the earliest 
and Roman part of the work His l/tston of the 
Reit^nof Qiutn Anne (3 vols ) appeared in 1880 In 
1862 he produced a verv amusing and interesting 
volume. The Book-linnln , containing ‘si etches 
of the ways of book -collectors, scholars, literary 
investigators, desultorv readers, and other persons 
whose pursuits revolve round hooks and literature.’ 
In 1864 ajipearcd The kcol Abroad, illustrating 
the close and curious relations of Scotland and 
Scotsmen in the olden time with foreign countnes 
A small hook on The Cairngorm Mountains is an 
exceptionally interesting vadc mectim for climbers 
there and lovers of lull scenery He edited two 
volumes of the Scottish Privy Council Register, 
helped Bowring to edit Bcntlnm, and extracted 
from Bentham’s works a very readable collection 
of Denthamiana Burton’s w ife prefixed a Memoir 
to a new edition of the Bool -Hunter (1S82) 

The Biding of the ParHament. 

The new Parliament, whose career was to be so 
memorable, assembled on the 0 th of May 1 703 The 
* Riding ’ of a new ly assembled Parliament was an old 
feudal ceremony, of which the annual procession of the 
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Royal CoramiESioncr to the General Assembl) remains a 
faint restige. On this occasion it was performed with 
more than the usual pomp, and, m association aith the 
legislatire history of those aho partook in it, left an 
impression more abidmg than that of a rain pageant 
It was remembered that all the parade and splendour of 
the occasion were the decorations of legrslatne labours 
which abolished the ceremonial for e\er, along \ ith 
the ancient national legislature, of which the old usage 
was a becoming decoration As these solemnities are 
in themsehes cunous, and form a feature of national 
manners, the opportunity seems appropnale for a brief 
account of them 

The first operation was to have the long street from the 
Parliament Square to Holjniod House cleared of dirt and 
impediments — a task of some difficulty and importance 
A proclamation was issued, prohibiting the use of mis 
ctllaneous vehicles within the gates of the citj during the 
ceremony, and for preserving strict order in the crowd 
A passage through the centre of the long street was railed 
in, and, while the magistrates provided a cuic guard 
to the cvtremitj of their dominion at the Nether Bow 
Port, the royal foot guards lined the remainder of the 
street to the palace gate. It was an absolute injunction 
on every member, of whatever degree, that he should 
nde, and any attempt to evade the chivalrous feudal 
usage was punished with a heavy penalty Out of con 
sidcralion, however, for those respectable burgesses or 
ancient professional men to whom the elevation was 
unusual, arrangements were made for assisting them to 
mount and dismount at the extremities of the journey 

The first movement of the day was by the officers of 
state, who proceeded one hour before the rest of the 
memlicrs to arrange matters for their reception Phe 
Lord High Constable, with his robe and baton of office, 
and his guard ranged behind him, sat at the I jidy Stairs, 
by the opening of the Parliament Close, to receive the 
members under his protection, being officiallv invested 
with the pnvnlege and duty' of the extenor defences of 
the Parliament House. He made his obeisances to the 
members as they dismounted, and handed them over to 
the Lord Marischal, who, having the duty of keeping 
order and protecting the members vv ithin the House, sat 
at the door, in all his pomp, to receive them 

The procession, according to old feudal usage began 
diminutively, and swelled in importance as it vv ent The 
representatives of the burghs went first , then, after a 
pause, came the lesser barons, or county members, and 
then the nobles — the highest in rank going last. A 
herald called each name from a window of the palace, 
and another at the gate saw that the mcmlier took his 
place m the tram All rode two abreast The com 
moners wore the heavy doublet of the day unadorned 
The nobility followed in their gorgeous robes. Each 
biirghal commissioner had a lackev, and each baron two 
the number increasing with the rank, until a duke had 
eight The nobles were each followed by a train 
bearer, and the Commissioner vv as attended by a swarm 
of decorative officers, so that the temle elements in the 
procession must have dragged it out to a considerable 
length It seems, indeed, to have been borrowed from 
the Trench processions, and was full of glitter — the 
lackeys, over their liveries, wearing velvet coats era 
broidcred wath armorial bearings All the members 
were covered, save those whose special function it was 
to attend upon the honours— the crowai, sceptre, and 


sword of state. These were the palladium of the nation’s 
imperial independence, and the pomp of the procession 
was concentrated on the spot where they were borne — 
the same as they may yet be seen in Edinburgh Castle — 
before the Commissioner Immediately before the sword 
rode the Lord Lvon, m his robe and heraldic overcoat, 
with Ills chain and baton Behind him were clustered 
a clump of gaudy heralds and pursuivants, with noisy 
trumpeters proclaiming the approach of the precious 
objects which they guarded Such was the procession 
which poured into that noble oak roofed hall, which still 
recalls, by its name and character, assoaations w ith the 
ancient legislature of Scotland 

Let ns, m the meantime, follow the legislative assembly 
into their hall, and cast a glance on the scene there 
presented Instead of the arrangement by parties, with 
which we are familiar m the Bntish Houses of Parha 
ment, the Estates were distnbuted according to ranks 
They all sat in one house, and appear to have been much 
nearer in form to the French States General, whose latest 
meeting had welcomed the accession of Louis XIII , 
than to the English Parliament. The Chancellor sat as 
chairman, and the officers of state clustered round him 
on what were called the steps of the throne Raised 
and decorated benches at the upper end of the hall w ere 
for the exclusive use of the nobles, and a penalty was 
incurred by any other person sitting there. In the centre 
was a table, round which were seated the judges of the 
Court of Session and the clerks of Parliament Beneath 
this, on a senes of plain benches, or forms, were ranged 
the lesser barons and burgesses , and strangers specially 
admitted sat at the extremity of these seats Beneath 
the bar there w as sometimes a motley assemblage of the 
attendants on the higher members and slate officers, and 
It vvould seem that the miscellaneous public, unless on 
special occasions, had access there 

(From rhe Hisiery o/Scotlaud') 

Tl'illiaiii Forbes Slicnc (1809-92), Scottish 
liistonan, was bom at invene, on Loch Nevis, the 
second son of Scott’s fnend, Skene of Rubislavv 
He was educated at Edinburgh and elsewhere 
(learning Gaelic in Laggan manse), and became 
in 1832 an Edinburgh Wnter to the Signet. In 
1881 he succeeded Hill Burton as Scottish His 
tonographer, and he was D C L of Oxford 
Among his works were The Highlanders of Scot- 
land (1837), editions of The Dean of Ltsmotds 
Book (1861), of the Chronicles of the Bids and 
Scots (1867), and of Fordun’s Crontca Gcntis 
Scotonim (1871), The Four Ancient Books of Hales 
(1868), and The Taviily of Skene of Skene (1887) 
By far his most important work, and (though con- 
taining some debatable theses) still the standard 
authonty on the subject, was his Celtic Scotland 
(3 V'ols 1876-80) Skene was a conscientious and 
painstaking scholar, with a competent knowledge 
of his subject, but be chensbed some antiquated 
prejudices and had little sense of literary form 

Mark Lemon (1809-70) was bom m London, 
and in his twenty sixth year wTote a farce, the first 
of a long senes of melodramas, operettas, and the 
like. Of several novels, the best perhaps was 
Falkner L^le (1S66) , he wrote children’s stones 
and essays, and combined the arts of lecturer and 
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public reader In 1841 lie helped to establish 
Punch, of Mhich for the first tMO jeirs he was 
joint editor with Henry Mayhew, and thereafter 
sole editor till his dc.ith His /rr/ Pt/ah (1864) 
was reissued in 1892 Sec the works on the 
historj’ of Punch by iMajhcw (1S95) and Spid- 
mann (1895) 

William R.ithbonc C!r eg (1809-81), born at 
Manchester, was educated under Dr Lant Carpenter 
at Bristol, and at Ldinburgh Unucrsil) for a 
while he manajjed his father’s mill it Bur), and 
afterwards carried on business on his own account, 
gaining meanwhile a pri/e (1842; for an cssa) on 
the Corn Laws, and publishing a courteous but 
negatitc criticism of the Cicni of Ch> istiiuiom 
(1851) He now fairly embarked m literature, and 
wrote industriously for the quarterlies and maga- 
zines , his cssats being' siibsequcntl) puldished as 
books m three collections — Lssays on Polttunl 
and Social Sctauc (i854\ Literal \ and Social 

(1869), and Mtsctllatuous P jr(yr(i884) 
He became a Commissioner of Customs in 1856, 
and was Comptroller of 11 M Stationer)’ OlTirc 
from 1864 till 1877 In most of his works he 
showed a disbelief in the political instincts of 
dcmocrac), and an evpcctalion of little from social 
or other legislation Tlu Lmi^tnas of I ifc 2) 
rcccncd the more popularit) for its open C)ed and 
not too hopeful outlook, though there was little 
direct or aggressue hostility showai to accepted 
MOW’S In Pochs Ihcad ti874) he took a highl) 
pessimistic view of ‘he future of Lngl md, forebod- 
ing the political suprcmac) of the lower classes, 
industrial decline, and the dnorcc of intelligence 
from religion Other works were Political Piob 
kills (1870) and Mistaken Anns C1S76) He wrote 
clearly and calml), but with the moral force of 
manifest conMction — His son, rerej < rre (1836- 
1899), was a poet, notehst, and somewhat %ehc 
mentl) polemical author of a Histor) of the United 
States, having, after being secularist and spintuahst 
m turn, become the champion of something' \ er) like 
absolutism 

Prom ' Tho Enlganas of Life ' 

Two glonous futures lie before us the progress of the 
race here, the progress of the man hercaflcr Ilistot) 
indicates that the indnidiwl man needs to be trans 
planted in order to excel the past He appears to haie 
reached his perfection centuries ago Men Intd then 
whom we have ncicr )ct been able to surpass, rarcl) 
eien to equal Our knowledge has, of course, gone on 
increasing, for that is a niatenal capable of indefinite 
accumulation But for power, for the highest reach and 
range of mental and spiriltinl capacity in every line, the 
lapse of two or three thousand years has shown no sign 
of increase or improvement What sailptor has sur 
passed Phidias? What poet has transcended Hschjlus, 
Homer, or the author of the Book of Job? What dc 
vout aspirant has soared higher than David or Isaiah? 
What statesman have modern times produced mightier 
or grander than Pencles ? What patriot marl)T truer or 
nobler than Socrates ? Wherein, save in mere acquire 


nicnts, was Bacon stqicrior to Plato? or Newton to 
Tlialcs or P)thagoraa? Very early in our history 
iiidniduni men beat their vvmgs against the alloKcd 
iKniinlarits of their earthly dominions , early m liutory 
God gave to the human race the types and pattern^ to 
imitate and npprtnch, but never to transcend Here, 
then, surely we sec clearly intimated to ns our apiKuiitcd 
vvorl — namely, to raise the iiia,ses to the true standard 
of hannonious human virtue and ca pa at), not to strive 
oiirsclveH to overleap tliat standard , not to put our own 
souls or brains into a hotbed, but to put all our felio " 
men into a fertile and a wholc'omc soil If this l,c 'O, 
both our praetical cour-,c and our speculative difficulli'^ 
are grcatlv cleared The timid fugitives from the duties 
and temptation^ of the world, the sHfivh cmldlcrs and 
nttrsers of their owai souls, the sedulous cul ivators either 
of a cold intellect or of a fervent spintualbni, 1 avc alike 
deserted or mistaken their iiibsion, and turned their back 
U])on the goal 

A afemotr t f Vi K Gr<n, hj lin KidoJi ivai prefeved lo tie 
ciKlitccnth edition i ( fhf J '/''(■So*)- 

Gilbert Abbott A Ilockctt (1811-56), bom 
in London and educated at U estminstcr, was caller! 
to the Bar in 1841, and m 1849 bctrime a metro 
politan police magistrate Besides wnting for 
Punch, the Piuhs, md m my scnals, he was author 
of Phe Outc'iolo'^ of tin Dntish Lhanta, and 
IS specially remembered as the inventor of the 
‘comic’ hlacl stone md the ‘comic’ Histones of 
Lngland and Rome— tlic first illustrated bv Cruik 
shank, the last two bv Leech — One son, Gilbert 
(1837-91), was a playwright, another, Artliur 
M ilham, born in 1844, has been playwnght, 
novelist, barnstcr, journalist, and editor 

.Inincs Torhcs (1809-68), eminent not 

merely as an original investigator in various de 
partments of physio-, but as a luminous vvTitcr and 
a teacher who secured the enthusiastic reverence 
of a senes of eminent pujiils, was grandson of the 
first Sir \\ illiam Forbes of Pitsligo and son of the 
second, and Ins mother was Sir Walter Scott*s first 
love Born at Edinburgh, voting Forbes studied 
in the univcrsilv there, and was called to the bar 

in 1830 From 1833 he held the Edinburgh chairof 
Natural Philosophy, exchanging it in 1859 for the 
prmcipalship of the United College at St Andrews. 
Among his contributions lo science arc his inves 
tigations on lical, light, polarisation, underground 
temperature, and the use of the thermometer for 
determining heights , but he is best known by his 
researches on the motion of glaciers, in connection 
with which subject he wrote /lavels thiough the 
Alps (1843), i\or-<.n} and /A (J/ircve/'j' (1S53), Tour 
of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa (1855), and Ocia 
sionat Papvrs on the Theory of Glaciers (1859) 
He was certainly the first to establish the viscous 
theory of glaciers and to secure definite measure- 
ments of their motion , he was, indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Fait said, ‘ the Copernicus or Kepler of this 
science’ His scientific achievements and his per- 
sonal life arc recorded in his L^tf and Lclkrs 
edited by Shairp, fait, and Adams Reilly (1873) 
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Thomas Carljlc 

^\as bom on the 4th of December 1795, m a 
plain tno story house still standing in tlie mam 
street of the tid> Milage of Eccicfechan, m the 
pansh of Hoddam, Annandale, Dumfriesshire He 
was the second son of James Carljle (1758-1832), 
the chief stone mason in the village, and the eldest 
by his second wife, Margaret Aitken (1771-1853) 
Carlyle was fortunate in both of his parents 
His father was a frugal, earnest, ‘well-living 
Seceder’ of (m his son’s opinion) ‘natural faculty’ 
equal to that of Bums, pugnacious, fearless iras 
cible, and not unmindful of the fact that he was an 
offshoot of a ‘fighting’ Border clan His mother 
was ‘a woman of the fairest descent, that of the 
pious, the just, and the wise’ Thomas was, like 
the other members of James Carlyle’s family' — ten 
in all, five sons and five daughters — carefully 
educated He was taught the alphabet and ele- 
mentary' English by his father, arithmetic by his 
mother, and the rudiments of Latin by Mr John- 
ston, minister m his father’s church Home tuition 
was supplemented by attendance at the parish 
school of Eccicfechari, easily lecognisable in this 
connection as the Entepfuhl of Sartor Resartus 
There Carlyle learned to use ‘those earliest tools 
of complicacy which a man of letters gets to handle 
— his class-books,’ and w as reported by a school in- 
spector ‘complete in English’ at about seven years 
of age. He also watched the comedy and not of 
the annual cattle fair m the village, ‘undoubtedly 
the grand summary of the Entepfuhl child’s culture, 
whither, assembling from all the four winds, come 
the elements of an unspeakable hurly burly ’ At 
the age of ten (1805) he proceeded to the Grammar 
School of Annan (the Hmterschlag Gymuastum of 
ynr/or), where, although his teachers were ‘hide 
bound pedants who knew Syntax enough, and of 
the human soul thus much, that it had a faculty 
called Memory, which could be acted on through 
the muscular integument by appliance of birch 
rods,’ he learned to read Latin and trench fluently, 
as vv^l as ‘some geometry, algebra, arithmetic 
thoroughly well, vague outlines of geography', 
Greek to the extent of the alphabet mainly ’ But 
his two years at Annan Academy were among the 
most miserable in his life He was tyrannised over 
by someofhis fellow pupils, ‘ coarse, unguided, tyran- 
nous cubs,’ who ridiculed him for his sensitiveness 
as ‘Tom the Tearful’ But he ‘revolted against 
Jliem, and gave them shake for shake’ Edward 
Irving, his senior by five years and the adviser 
and friend of later days, occasionally vasited the 
Academy , where he also had received his early edu- 
cation, and Carlyle looked with interest on him as 
a distinguished student m the University of Edin- 
burgh, now his ow n goal To Edinburgh, a distance 
of ninety miles, he travelled on foot m November 
1809, and enrolled himself as a student in the 
unn ersity Although ‘ out of England and Spain 
ours was the worst of all hitherto discovered 
130 


universities,’ he attended its classes in arts till 
1813, when he left without taking a degree 
Mathematics was the only subject m the college 
curriculum that he took kindly to, holding that 
‘the man who had mastered the first forty' seven 
propositions of Euclid stood nearer to God than 
he had done before’ Yet he took no pnze in the 
mathematical class, although he was a fav'ounte 
with the professor, Sir John Leslie, who ‘ alone of 
my professors had some genius m his business, 
and awoke a certain enthusiasm in me ’ 

When Carlyle’s attendance at the Arts course of 
Edinburgh University came to an end m 1813, he 
began preparation for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, and enrolled himself as a student of 
Its Divinity Hall on the i6th of November He 
did not attempt to attend the classes in the 
theological curriculum, but contented himself with 
observing the form known as ‘keeping partial 
sessions’ by going up to Edinburgh twice a year 
and dehvenng ‘discourses’ in the Hall Mean- 
while he sustained himself by teaching In 1814 
he obtained by competition the post of mathe- 
matical master in Annan Academy', which was 
worth between £(00 and £,~o a year He spent his 
vacation with his parents at Mainhill, a farm about 
two miles from Lockerbie, to which his father had 
migrated from Ecclefechan, and where he died in 
1832, having saved ^1000 There Carlyle began to 
study German, read extensively in English litera- 
ture, and wTote of his reading at great length to 
college friends As one of the consequences of 
this reading, his ‘sentiments on the clerical pro- 
fession’ became ‘mostly of the unfavourable kind ’ 
In 1816 he left Annan for Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire, 
hav ing accepted the post of assistant to the teacher 
of the pansh school, with emoluments estimated at 
£\<x> a year He now became the intimate friend 
of Edward Irving, who had taken the position of 
head of an adventure school in Kirkcaldy They 
read and walked together, and Carlyle was by his 
fnend introduced to vanous families, including that 
of Mr Martin the pansh minister, one of whose 
daughters subsequently became Irving^s wife A 
more important introduction was that to ‘by far 
the brightest and cleverest’ of Irving’s pupils, 
Margaret Gordon, a girl who lived m Kirkcaldy 
wath her aunt She is commonly understood to 
have been the model for the dark and incon- 
stant Blumine of Sartor, although the Strachey 
family, with whom Carlyle subsequently became 
intimate, claimed the distinction for Kitty' Kil 
patnek, a cousin of Mrs Strachey If there can 
ever be said to have been anything of the nature 
of love making, it was put an end to by Margaret 
Gordon’s aunt Margaret bade Carlyle farewell in 
a formal letter full of wise advices, such as ‘Culti- 
vate the milder dispositions of the heart, subdue 
the more extravagant visions of the brain,’ and 
possibly indicated her ow n feelings by closing lier 
letter with, ‘I give you not my address because I 
1 dare not promise to see you.’ She subsequently 
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Magazine^ and a translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister for an Edinburgh publisher 

Mr and j\Irs Duller spent the iMnter of 1822 in 
Edinburgh, and with them and his pupils Carlyle 
went in the spring of the following year to Kinnaird 
House near Dunkeld, on the fay The family 
went to London in 1824, and Carljle paid the 
capital his first Msit in June of that jear, Ining 
with his fnend Irving, and making comments, on 
the whole more free than laudatory, on the men of 
letters, such as Coleridge, Hazhtt, Campbell, and 
Allan Cunningham, whom he came across His 
friendship for the Bullers was now cooling — he 
describes them in a letter written at this time as 
‘ a cold race of people ’who ‘ love no Inang creature ’ 
— and he took ad\ antage of a proposal to accom 
pan} them to France to bring his engagement to 
a close He remained in London, however, till 
March 1825, supenntending the publication in book 
form of his Life of Schiller He also spent some 
weeks in Birmingham with a fnend of the name 
of Badams, stud}nng the ‘ Black Countr},’ explonng 
Warwickshire, and endeavouring, but in vain, to 
get a cure for d}spepsia In the end of March he 
settled with his brother Alevander on the farm 
of Hoddam Hill, about two miles from Mainhill, 
and there he engaged in the translation of German 
romances At this time also Miss Welsh, after 
much hesitation, agreed to mart} him The fol 
lowing year he quarrelled with his landlord, and 
he and his father both removed to Scotsbng, 
another farm near Ecclefechan The mamage, 
howeter, took place on 17th October of that year 
at Tcmpland, Dumfriesshire, the residence of Miss 
Welsh’s grandfather The couple at once settled 
m 21 Cornel} Bank, Edinburgh Carl}Ie’s chief 
work here was the preparation of four lolumes 
of translations from Tieck, Musmus, and Richter, 
which were published under the title of German 
Romance He began a didactic no\el, Walton 
Reinfred, but burned the bulk of the manuscript 
He also endeavoured, but in \ am, to secure the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in St Andrews in succession 
to Dr Chalmers The most important e\ ent dunng 
this penod of his life was the commencement of a 
connection with Edinburgh Review Procter, 
whom he had met in London, introduced him to 
Jeffrc} His first article, on Jean Paul Richter, 
appeared in June 1827 By this time he had 
become knowai m Germany That same }ear 
Goethe said to Eckermann that Carl}le was a 
moral force so great that he could not tell what 
he might produce 

In May 1828 the Carl}les removed to Mrs 
Carl}le’s property of Craigcnputtock, which her 
husband desenbed as ‘ the dreariest spot in all the 
Bntish dominions ,’ altliough, as the late Professor 
Nichol pertinently pointed out, ‘on a sunn} day 
It IS an inland home, wath wide billowy straths 
of grass around, inestimable silence broken only 
by the placid bleating of sheep, and the long 
ridges of the Solway hills m front’ Here they 


lived nearly si\ years — y'ears for the husband of 
final preparation for his ‘ mission,’ for the w ife of 
melancholy solitude and household drudgery for 
which she had not been fitted by her upbnngmg 
Carlyle subsisted dunng this time mainly on what 
he wrote for reviews, such as the Edinburgh, 
Fortigii Quarterly, and Westminster, and Fraser’s 
Magazine It was at Craigcnputtock that he pro- 
duced his most notable essays, those on Bums, 
Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Diderot, and Voltaire 
He wrote a Histoty of German Liteiatnre, a 
portion of which also appeared in the form of 
essays By far the most notable product of this 
penod, however, was Sartor Resatins, his most 
charactenstic and m some respects greatest work, in 
which, as Its hero, Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, Carlyle 
expounds, under the title of ‘The Philosophy of 
Clothes,’ the special philosophico poetic mysticism 
which had come to be his creed Sat tor is further 
notable m the literary’ history of Carlyle as reveal- 
ing the Germanisation of his mind and the aban- 
donment of the comparatively simple diction of 
his early essays and the I-afe of Schiller foi the 
thoroughly individual style of his later woiks — 
eruptive, ejaculatory, but always impressive, and in 
certain passages rising to an epic sublimity Carlyle 
found some difficulty m obtaining a publisher for 
Sartot, but in 1833-34 it appeared in instalments 
in Eraser’s Magazine Life at Craigcnputtock was 
varied by occasional visits to Edinburgh, in one 
of which he conceived the idea of vvnting his 
French Revolution, by a residence of six months 
in London, where he made the acquaintance of 
John Sterling and John Stuart Mill, by visits from 
Jeffrey, who peremptonly told him, ‘Bring your 
blooming Eve out of your blasted Paradise,’ and 
from Emerson, with whom he had a ‘quiet night 
of clear, fine talk,’ and by letters fiom Goethe, 
in one of which he acknowledged a lock of 
Mrs Carlyle’s hair 

In 1830 Carlvle was in such straits that he had 
to borrow ^50 from Jeffrey to pay the expenses of 
his trip to London the follow ing y ear But finding 
himself master of £,100 in 1834, he resolved to try 
his fortune m London, and on loth June estab 
Iished himself m 5 Cheyne Row — ‘a side street off 
the Thames, winding as slowly by the reaches of 
Barnes and Battersea as CovvpePs Ouse, dotted 
with brown sailed shipis and holiday -boats’ — in 
which he lived till his death Here he settled down 
to the wnting of his French Revolution, which ap 
jieared in 1837 This work was almost put an end 
to in 1835 through the destruction by a servant- 
girl of all but four or five leaves of the manuscript 
of the first volume, which had been lent to John 
Stuart Mill Carlyle accepted 100 from Mill as 
compensation for his loss At this time Carlyle 
was again much depressed, his melancholy finding 
expression in such declarations to his fnends as, 
‘It IS twenty -three months since I earned a penny 
by the craft of literature, and yet I know no fault 
I have committed I am tempted to go to 
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Amcnca. I shall quit literature , it does not 
invite me. Providence warns me to have done 
will It I have failed m this Divine Infernal 
Universe’ Yet he never lost self confidence. 
‘I can rcvcicnce no existing man With health 
ind peace for one vear, I could wnte a better 
book than there has been in this countrv' for 
generations’ The publication of the Frciicli 
Re-'olu/ion in 1837 at last brought Carljle reputa- 
tion, and, b) vva> of adding to his income, some 
of his friends induced him to deliver a course of 
lectures that j car to a select audience on ‘ German 
Literature’ This was so successful that it was fol- 
lowed up by courses on ‘ The Successive Periods 
of European Culture,’ ‘The Revolutions of Modem 
Europe,’ and ‘ Heroes, Hero Worship, and the 
Heroic in Historj ’ His jearl} earnings from 
these lectures vaned between ,^135 and ,1^300 
Yet he loathed the work, writing to Emerson in 
1839 ‘O heaven, 1 cannot “speak,” I can only 
gasp and writhe and stutter, a spectacle to gods 
and fashionables — being forced to it by want of 
monev ’ In 1838 Sa>loi appeared in book form, 
and also the first edition of his Misctllantes The 
following jear he made his first appearance m 
the literature of politics with a pamphlet assail- 
ing the corruptions of modem socictj, under the 
title of CJ arltsm B) 1840 all fears of poverty 
were over In 1842 Mrs Welsh died, leaving to 
the Carlyles a competence of from £200 to ;^30o 
a >car "Vet till late in life Carlyle’s income from 
literature alone was nev er more than ^^400 

In 1843 Carljle published his Past and Present^ 
the most picturesque, popular, and influential of 
all his sociopolitical works This was followed 
seven tears later bj the more savage Lalter- 
Da} Pamphlets, which, however, created attention 
mainl> because of the qualified approv al extended 
bv its author to slavery Meanwhile there had 
appeared in 1845 CromsuelCs Letters and Speeches, 
which is perhaps the most successful of all his 
works, inasmuch as it completely revolutionised 
public opinion on its subject. In 1851 he pub 
Iished Ins Life of fohn Sterling, which he wrote 
because he was not satisfied with Julius Hare’s 
biography From this time onward he devoted 
himself exclusively to the preparation of his last 
and largest, if not also greatest, work (‘ Mino 
taur’ though it was both to him and his wife), The 
History of Pnedneh //, comtnonlv called Fiulertck 
the Great The first two volumes were published 
in 1858, and it vvas concluded in 1865 The pre 
paration of this work led Carlyle to make two 
sjiccial vasits to the Continent. These, with a 
yachting trip to Osttnd, two tours in Ireland (on 
which subject he intended to write a book based on 
a diary that was published after his death), and 
y early v isits to his kindred and friends (like Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathcn) in Scotland, constituted his 
chief distractions from his litcrarv labours In 
1866 he V as elected chairman of the committee 
that w as formed for the defence of Iilr Eyre, who 


had been recalled from his post of Governor of 
Jamaica on the groimd that he had shown unncccs 
sary seventy m suppressing a negro insurrection 
that had broken out the previous year This was 
almost the only public movement with which 
Carlyle identified himself, although he aided 
materially m establishing the London Library in 

1839 

On iith November 1865 Carlyle was elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University bv a majonty 
of 657 votes to 310 recorded for Itir Disraeli On 
2nd Apnl 1866 he was installed amidst extraordi 
nary demonstrations of enthusiasm, when he dc 
livcred an address m which he embodied his 
experiences of life in the form of kindlv advices 
addressed in an easy conversational style to the 
students Carlyle vvas greatly pleased with his 
reception, which had, among other results, the 
effect of causing a run on his works, although in 
his somewhat embittered old age he wrote ‘Ivo 
idea or shadow of an idea is m that address but 
what had been set forth by me tens of times before, 
and the poor gaping sea of prunent blockhcadism 
rCceiv'os it as a kind of inspired revelation, and 
runs to buy my books (it is said) now vv hen I hav e 
got quite done watli their buying or refusing to 
buy’ The success was, however, extinguished by 
the intelligence which reached him in Dumfries of 
the sudden death from heart disease of Mrs Carlyle 
on 2ist April, as she was driving in her carnage 
m Hyde Park His grief deepened into profound 
remorse vv hen he discov ered from certain of her 
letters, and from a journal which she had kept, that 
dunng a penod of her mamed life his imtabihtv, 
absorption in ambition and work, and unconsaous 
want of consideration for her had caused her 
much misery and even ill-health, which she care 
fully concealed from him The Letters and Memo- 
rials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, published after his 
death, also proved that dunng the years 1855 
and 1856 husband and wife were temporanly 
estranged owing to his liking for the socictv of 
Hamet, Lady Ashburton, although they clearly 
demonstrated that he nevur understood the cause 
of the estrangement After the death of Lady 
Ashburton there was no friction of any real im 
portance These Memorials are also of intnnsic 
literarv' value, because they show tliat Mrs Carlyle, 
m addition to the ‘soft invincibility, capacity of 
discernment, and noble loyalty of heart,’ borne 
testimony to m the tombstone erected to her bv 
her husband in the nave of the Abbey Church 
at Haddington, was one of the shrewdest cntics, 
most vivacious letter- writers, and accomplished 
women of her time 

Carlyle, now ‘ a gloomily senous, silent, and sad 
old man gazing into the final chasm of things in 
mute dialogue with “Death, Judgment, and Eter- 
nity” (dialogue mute on both sides),’ wrote no im- 
portant work after his wife’s death After a visit 
to the second Lady Ashburton at Mentone in 18O7, 
where he partially composed his Reminiscences, 
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he tned to settle do\vn to his old life, one of 
his nieces generally superintending the house- 
hold arrangements of Cheyne Row He put his 
afiPrirs in order, bequeathing the revenues of 
Craigenputtock for the endowment of three John 
Welsh bursanes m the University of Edinburgh 
In August 1867 he published in Macmillatis 
Mas^azme, and under the title of ‘ Shooting 
Niagara,’ his views of Bntish democracj He 
prepared an edition of his collected works, adding 
to them a fresh volume containing ‘The Early 
Kings of Norw'ay’ and an ‘Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox.’ On i8th November 1870 he wrote 
a letter to the Times on the Franco German war, 
declaring ‘that noble, patient, deep, pious, and 
solid Germany should be at length welded into a 
nation and become Queen of the Continent, instead 
of vapouring, vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrel- 
some, restless, and oversensitive France, seems to 
me the hopefullest fact that has occurred in my 
time ’ He expressed in priv ate v ery strong oppo- 
sition to the Irish policj of Mr Gladstone. In 
February' 1874 he accepted the Prussian Order of 
hlent, which was offered him as a recognition of 
his having written the life of Fredenck the Great, 
who founded the Order In the same >ear Mr 
Disraeli offered him the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
with the altematn e of a baronetcy and a pension 
of ‘an amount equal to a good fellowship ,’ but he 
declined both, although he acknowledged the kind- 
liness of the Premier, of whom he had spoken 
almost uniformly in terms of reprobation On his 
eightieth birthday, 4th December 1875, tnbutes of 
respect were showered upon him They included 
‘a noble and most unexpected note from Pnnee 
Bismarck’ and a gold medal from a number of 
fervad Scottish admirers On 5th May 1877 there 
appeared from his pen in the Times a bnef letter 
alluding to a rumour that the ‘miraculous’ Premier 
meditated the forcing on ‘a Philo-Turk war against 
Russia,’ and protesting against any such enterprise 
He passed away on 5th Februarv 1881 at his house 
in Chelsea. His remains were offered a bunal in 
Westminster Abbey, but, m accordance with his 
own desire, he was laid in the churchward of 
Ecclefechan beside his kin 

Although Carlyle w as separated bj a whole con- 
tinent — to him a terra incognita — of passion from 
such predecessors in Bntish literature as Bums and 
Bjron, in whom he took the profoundest interest, 
he wns so intcnselv indivndual, though not in any 
Ignoble sense ‘colossally egotistic,’ that in his 
case, as in theirs, it is undesirable, and indeed 
practicallj impossible, to separate life from work 
or character from career Biography involves 
cnticism as well as the accurate record of in 
cidents the Reminiscences and the Letters arc as 
distinctly literature as Cromwell or Frcdertek the 
Greats Sartor Rcsai tus is as much an autobiography 
as It is an exposition of mj'sticism , the fury of the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets is as sincere if not as pathetic 
as the wail of the suddenly bereaved life-partner 


of Jane Welsh Carlyle— ‘all of sunshine that re- 
mained in mv life went out in that sudden moment, 
all of strength, too, seems to have gone,’ the 
minute industry that discovers more of djspepsia 
or of tobacco in a particular passage than of 
inspiration, and can tell from internal evidence 
where the French Revolution was recommenced 
after the Mill fire, is someOiing more than love’s 
labour lost. This intense indiv idualitj accounts at 
once for Cailjic’s cnomious influence during tlie 
latter part of his life, the ‘neglect’ which followed 
his death, and the ‘reaction’ in his favour that 
has in turn succeeded the ‘neglect’ — the modem 
interpreters of which see nothing but Carljlism 
in action in modem Bntish Impenalism and 
the gospel according to Lord Kitchener and Mr 
Rud)ard Kipling 

Dunng the final twenty jears of his life Carlvlc 
was vastl} more influential than Coleridge or 
Samuel Johnson or Pope, or indeed anj other 
clarum ac venerabile nomen in English letters , 
not only did he preach directly to a generation 
that idolised him against his wall, but he preached 
indirectly to it through the most popular and 
powerful of Wetonan wnters like Ruskm, Tenny- 
son, Browaiing, Dickens, and Thackeray The 
negative influence of Carljde — the effect produced 
by his proclamation of an ‘ Exodus from Hounds 
ditch’ and his diatribes against ‘ atheistic science,' 
and espcciallj the ‘dismal’ vanet) of it — was at 
least as great as the positive A competent 
Amencan critic, Mr W C Browmell, is fully 
justified in saying ‘ Much of what Carlyle wrote, 
the gospel that he expounded so contentiouslj and 
polemically, has now become a part of what we 
now call our subliminal possessions What once 
seemed, and of course still is, elemental has 
become elementary as well’ The merciless and 
deliberate!) designed self rev elation of the Reim- 
nisccnces, and of the literature of the ‘ personal 
equation’ vanety which followed in the wake of 
the Reminiscences, was necessar)’- to a complete 
understanding of Carlyle It led to his being 
‘ forsaken ’ by the superficially or blindly idola- 
trous — whose lip service he never wished for, and 
despised witliout measure when it came to him — 
on the ground that the idol’s feet were of clay, 
that he had ‘behaved like a bmte to his wafe,’ that 
he was ‘meanly jealous’ of his contemporanes, 
and perhaps above all that he imperfectlv appre- 
ciated the humour, and did not at all appreciate the 
forenoon gin, of Charles Lamb More cautious if 
not indiscnminatinglv ‘s)anpathetic’ cntics saw in 
the Reminiscences and their scqiielee but confirma- 
tion of their previous conviction that Carljle had 
the defects of his strength , that if he had the 
prophet’s vision and that force of wall which over- 
comes mountains of phjsical disabiht), he had 
also the prophet’s intolerance alike of the small 
vices that go with Bohemianism and of the com- 
prehensive and contagious hedonism which is 
tlie outcome and practice of ‘ art for ait’s sake-’ 
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According to the popular, loose, and unscientific 
social classification of the time, Carljle was a 
‘peasant’ He had the ‘peasant’s’ robustness of 
body and mind, the ‘peasant’s’ contempt for the 
superficialities and even subtleties of refinement, 
the ‘ peasant’s ’ incontinence of graphic speech, and 
especiall) of depreciatorj charactensation So he 
was incapable, until it was too late, of understand 
ing or giving those delicacies of affectionate atten- 
tion which to his wife, with her ‘ middle- class’ 
birth, environment, and upbringing, were of great 
if not supreme importance Such defects are also 
responsible for most of his hasty and unjust 
judgments, for his ultra Covenanter’s hatred and 
Ignorance of ‘art’ and ‘pleasure,’ for his refusal 
even to read that t>pe of poetrj of which Keats 
was and still is the richest voice, his relegation 
of Scott to the categorj of mere rcsianratem s , 
his inability to see ‘one great thought in all 
Voltaire’s si\ and thirtj quartos , ’ his dismissal 
of the most emphaticall> epoch making book of 
modem times with ''The Origin of Species showed 
up the capncious stupidity of mankind , never 
could read a page of it and waste the least 
thought upon it ’ 

Practical mjsticism, finally adopted as a creed 
on the fateful day of ‘spiritual new birth’ in 
Leith Walk, was the centre and secret, if not the 
Alpha and the Omega, of Carljle. It dominated 
his life and conduct , it is the adequate explanation 
— or the nearest approach to an adequate expla- 
nation that IS now possible — of his glonous incon- 
sistencies in religion, politics, ethics, and economics 
It guided him to the choice of subjects in literature, 
and impregnated his treatment of them , it explains 
the splendour of his visions, the pungencj of his 
Scitirc, and what he himself termed the ‘con- 
flagration’ of his prose-poetry Accept the first 
pnnciples of this mjstiasm, which maj be largclj 
Gcmian in its final development — Tame denved it 
from Goethe and Hegel, but it is no less suggestive 
of Eckhardt — but which seems to recall some ‘hour 
of moaning midnight,’ when the kirk of Dunscorc 
‘hung spectral in the sky and being was as if 
swallowed up of darkness,’ and acquiescence in the 
Carljlian gospel of hero worship, veracity, and hard 
work IS virtuallv inevitable. Agree that ‘life is but 
a thawing ice board on a sea wath sunny shore,’ 
that men arc but the carthlj vestures of spintual 
forces, and the most famous of Carljle’s purple 
patches stand forth as articles of faith 

Carljle being emphatically a thinker sui generis, 
It IS impossible to assign him a definite position 
in anj literarj class or caste. Profoundly religi- 
ous, contending vchemcntlj that ‘thought without 
Reverence is flnrren, perhaps poisonous,’ the sworn 
foe of ‘atheism’ and ‘beaver science,’ holding that 
‘strong was he that had a Church, what we can 
c-all a Church,’ he j ct declared that ‘ it is as certain 
as mathematics that no such thing as a miracle 
has ever been,’ that ‘all manner of pulpits are 
as good^as broken and abolished,’ and that ‘the’ 


Temple of Sorrow, founded some eighteen centunes 
ago, now lies m rums, overgrown with jungle, the 
habitation of doleful creatures ’ He called loudlj 
for an ‘ Exodus from Houndsditch,’ but he had no 
map of the Promised Land, and flatly declined to 
lead the way to iL Passionately devoted to social 
order, maintaining diat it is the duty and mission 
of heroes to discipline into such order, if need be 
with whips and scorpions, the millions, ‘mostly 
fools,’ who inhabit the earth, he jet cannot be 
ticketed Conserv'ativ c or Liberal Distrusting if 
not dreading ‘ Rev'olt,’ he j et declared, ‘ I am not 
a Tory , no, but one of the deepest though perhaps 
the quietest of Radicals,’ and denounced modem 
matenalism — the ‘gospel of vv'ealth’ and the prac- 
tice of idleness — with a fierce eloquence which 
no disaple of Lassalle, Marx, or Bakunin has 
ev er commanded 

It IS no less difficult to say m which department 
of literature Carljle especiallj' excelled, and vvhicli 
is hkelj to be his most enduring achievement 
With the exception — and that a doubtful exception 
— of Sartor Resarhis, all his masterpieces, the 
French Revolution, Croniivell, Frederick, the best 
of his lectures and essajs, belong to the (in his 
case at all ev'ents) conjunct department of history 
and biographj But even as a histonan— even 
when toiling over the battlefields of the Seven 
Years’ War — he was, and could not help being, 
prophet, preacher, and poet Indeed, it is because 
he has successfully insisted on the elements of life 
connoted by these three designations being fullj 
acknowledged in historj' and biographj that he 
can be claimed as a successful literary revolu 
tionarj In Germany F fedetick is regarded as 
his masterpiece, and naturally so, because in it 
he beat the German historians at their own 
favounlc weapon of patient industry Tame is 
not alone in thinking that ‘ in Cromwell one can 
touch the truth itself’ CaTlylians of the cercle 
intivie wall ever be found worshipping at- the 
shrine of Sartor But as a mere effective ,pcr 
formance, the French Revolution is, iii spifc of 
the minor histoncal inaccuracies whicli it has been 
prov ed to “contain, probably the most succ^slul of 
all his w'orks, and his view of that still impcifectly 
understood social convulsion is now the world’s 
‘He stands,’ sajs Dr Holland Rose m his mno 
tated edition of the book, after dealing with the 
inaccuracies alreadj alluded to, ‘on a far higher 
plane than the turgid and rhetorical Lamartine. 
He jaelds the palm to Mignet and Dc Tocqueville 
in regard to philosophic generalisations , but then 
we nse from a peruSal of their neat and orderly 
chapters ignorant -that there was such a thing as 
the guillotine > _ - - ' 

Being what he vva5, CaHjle had no master, and 
IS not likclj to have h successor At an early 
penod m his career he' saturated hts mind with 
German literature, since -ihat seemed to be 
nearer the truth than any other of his time , and 
Tic *idfnired the foremost-force in thatalitcraturc 
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because, as he said, ‘ Goethe’s is the onij healthy 
mind, of an> extent, that I ha\e discoicred in 
Europe for long generations, it uas he \iho first 
conxincingl} proclaimed to me, “Behold, c\en 
in this scandalous Sccptico Epicurean generation, 
nhen all is gone but hunger and cant, it is still 
possible that man be a man”’ There may be 
traces of Richter m Carljle’s stile, although, as 
Professor Saintsbuiy points out, ‘something max 
be traced to our own more fantastic writers m the 
Ecicntccnth century, such as Sir Thomas Urquhart 
in Scotland and Sir Roger L’Estrange in England , 
much to a Scottish fen our and quaintness blending 
Itself with and utilising a wider range of reading 
than had been usual w ith Scotsmen , most to the 
idiosj ncrasy of the indiiidual’ It was enough for 
Carl>lc that he made for himself a stjle which 
forced the austere Thoreau to sa>, ‘ His mastery over 
the language is unrii ailed , it is with him a keen, 
resistless weapon,’ which makes him the lai-al 
of Milton, Butko, and Ruskin in eloquence, of 
Dunbar, Swaft, and Richter in humour It was 
Carljlc’s mduidualit) that made him the force that 
he was during Ins lifetime , it is that indiiadualitj 
which wall cause him to be resorted to in the future 
for consolation and stimulus He has since his 
death been reicalcd, in all Ins weakness as well 
as all Ins strength Yet of none of the sons of 
letters ma) the British nation be more whole 
licartcdl) proud, because none had a higher 
conception of liis calling, none more thoroughly 
earned into action his ow n gospel that ‘ no mortal 
has a right to wag his tongue, much less to wag 
his pen, without saying something , he knows not 
what mischief he does, past computation, scatter- 
ing words without meaning, to afflict the whole 
world yet before they cease.’ 

Ufa In DumCriesahlro 

Craici iruTTock asM Srftrmher 1838 
kou inquire with such warm interest respecting our 
present abotle and occupations, that I am obhgtal to s.ay 
a few words about both, while there is still room left 
Dumfries is a pleasant towai, containing about fifteen 
thousand inhahilants, and to lx, considcrcil the centre 
of the trade and judicial system of a distract avhich 
possesses some importance in the sphere of Scottish 
actnity Our residence is not in the town itself, but 
liflcen miles to the north west of it, among the granite 
lulls nnd the black morasses which stretch westward 
through Galloway, almost to the Insh Sea. In this 
wilderness of heath and rock, our estate stands forth a 
green oasis, a track of ploughed, partli enclosed, and 
planteil ground, where com npens nnd trees afford a 
sliade, aflliough surrounded hy sea mcivs and rough 
woolletl sheep Here, witli no small effort, ha\c we 
huilt and furnished a neat, substantial dwelling, here, m 
the absence of a professional or other office, wc fiic to 
cultiiatc Iileratnrc according to our strength, and m 
our own peculiar way We wish a joyful grow th to the 
roses and flowers of our garden, wc hope for health 
and peaceful thoughts to further our aims The roses, 
indeed, are still m part to be planted, but they blossom 
already in antiapation Two ponies, which carry us 


I 


Cl cry where, nnd the mountain afr, are the best medicines 
for wc.ak nenes This daily exercise, to which I nm 
much del Died, is my only recreation, for this nook of 
ours IS the loneliest in Britain — six miles rcmoicd from 
any one hkdy to iisit me Here Rousseau would ha\c 
been as happy as on his island of St Pierre Wy town 
friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn here to a similar 
disposition, and forebode me no gooil result But 1 
came here solely w ith the design to simplify my w ay of 
life, nnd to secure the independence through which I 
could be ciialilcd to remain true to myself This bit of 
earth is our own , here we can hie, wnte, and think, as 
licst pleases ourselves, cicn though 7 cdus himself were 
to be crowned the monardi of literature Nor is the 
sohtude of such great importanec , for a stage coach takes 
us speediK to Kdinlmrgh, which we look upon ns our 
British Weimar And haie I not, too, at this moment, 
piled upon the table of nil htlle library, a whole cartload 
of Trench, German, Amcncan, and English journals and 
pcncsticals— whateier may be their worth? Of mUi 
quartan studies, too, there is no lack 1 rom some of 
our heights 1 can desen, about a dai s journey to the 
west, llic hdl where Agricoln nnd his Koinans left a 
camp behind them At the foot of it I was bom, and 
there bolli father and mother still Inc to loic me And 
so one must let time work But whither am I wander 
mg? Let me confess to you, I am uncertain about mi 
future literary activity, and would gladly Icam your 
ojiimon respecting it, at least pray write to me again, 
nnd spceably, ihnt I may cicr feci myself united to 
lou The only piece of any importance tEal Ihaie 

written since I came here is an Cssa} on Burns 
Perhaps you tieicr heard of him, nnd yet he is a man 
of the most decided genius, hut Ixini m the lowest rank 
of peasant life, nnd through the entanglements of his 
peculiar position, was at length mournfully WTCckciI, 
so that what he cffecled is comparatii cly unimportant 
He died m the middle of his career, in the year 1796 
W’c English, cspccialh we Scotch, loic Burns more tlian 
any poet that hied for centunes I haie often been 
struck by the fact that he was l>om a few months liefore 
Schiller, in the year 1759, and that neither of them 
eicr heard the others name They shone like stars m 
opposite hemispheres, or, if you will, the thick mist of 
earth intercepted their rcaprocal light 

(From Isuer to Goeilie ) 

RemirilBcenco of Craigonputtock. 

Wewent oicr often from Cmigenputtock (to Templand) 
were always a most Welcome arnml, surprise oftencst, 
and our bits ofiisits, winch could never be prolonged, 
were uniformly pleasant on both sides One of our chief 
pleasures, I think almost our chief, dunng these moor 
land years. Oh those pleasant gig dnves, in fine leafy 
iwihght, or deep m the niglit sometimes, oiirselies two 
alone in the world, the good ‘Larry ’ faring us (rather 
too light for the job, but always soft and walling), how 
they nse on me now, bemgnantly luminous from the 
bosom of the grim dead night' Night ' what would I 
give for one, the i cry worst of them, at this moment I 
Once we had gone to Dumfnes, in a soft misty December 
day (for a portrait which my darling wanted, not of her 
selfl), a bndge was found broken ns wc went doivn, 
brook unsafe bj' night, we had to try ‘ Qudeu (Lower 
Caim) Water’ road, as all was mist and pitch darkness, 
on our return, road unknown except in general, and 
dn\c like no other in my memory Caim lioarselj 
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roanng on the left (m\ dnrling s side) , ‘Larrj,’ with but 
one lamp-candle (for we had put out the other, lest both 
might fall done), bending aluaj-s to be straight in the 
light of that , I reaU> anxious, though speaking only 
hopeful!} , ni} darling so full of trust m me, reall} happy 
and opulentl} interested in these equipments , in these 
poor and dangerous circumstances how opulent is a nobl} 
ro}al heart ' She had the worthless ‘portrait’ (pencil 
sketch b} a wandenng German, announced to us b} 
poor and hospitable Mrs Richardson, once a ‘noiehst’ 
of mark, much of a gentlewoman and well loved by us 
IxJth) safe in her reticule , ‘ better far than none,’ she 
cheerfnll} said of it, and the price, I think, had been 5 s , 
fruit of her thrift too — well, could California have made 
me and her so nch, had I known it (son} gloomy mortal) 
just as she did ? To noble hearts such wealth is there in 
poicrt} itself, and impossible wathout poierty! I saw 
ahead, high in the mist, the mmarets of Dunscore Rirk, 
at last, glad sight, at Mrs Broatch’s cos} rough inn, we 
got ‘Lany ’ fed, ourseUes dried and refreshed (still seven 
miles to do, but road all plain) , and got home safe, after 
a pleasant da), in spite of all Then the dnve to Bore 
land once (George Welsh’s, ‘ Uncle George,' }oungest 
of the Penfillans) , heart of winter, intense calm frost, 
and through Dumfnes, at least thirt) fue miles for poor 
‘Lany ’ and us , aer) beautiful that too, and very strange, 
past the base of towering New Abbey, huge rums, pierc 
ing grandl) into the silent frosty sunset, on this hand, 
despicable cowhouse of Prcsbytcnan kirk on that hand 
(sad new contrast to Dcaorgilla’s old bounty), Ac., S.C. 
—of our dn\e home again I recollect only her invincible 
contentment, and the poor old cotter woman offering to 
warm us with a flame of dr) broom, ‘A’ 11 licht a bnitm 
couey, if }e 11 please to come ml’ Another time we 
had gone to Dumfnes Cattle Show (first of its race, 
which arc man) since) , a kind of lark on our part, and 
really entertaining, though the da) proved shockingly 
wet and mudd) , saw \-anous notabilities there — Sir 
James Grahame (baddish, proud man, we both thought by 
physiognomy, and did not afterwards alter our opinion 
much), Ramsay Macculloch (in sky-blue coat, shiningly 
on aisit from London), Ac., Ac., with none of whom, or 
few, had we nght (or wish) to speak, abundantly occu 
pied with seeing so many fine specimens, bip^ and 
quadruped p, Rtmimscencts, voL u.) 

The Philosophy of Clothes. 

It was m some such mood, when weaned and fordone 
with these high speculations, that I first came upon the 
queation of Clothes Strange enough, it stnkes me, is 
this same fact of there licing Tailors and Tailored. 
The Horse I nde has his own whole fell stnp him of 
girths and flaps and extraneous tags I have fastened 
round him, and the noble creature is his own sempster 
and weaver and spinner, nay, his own bootmaker, 
jeweller, and man milliner , he bounds free throngh 
the valleys, with a perennial rain proof court suit on 
his body, wherein warmth and casmess of fit have 
reached perfection, nav, the graces also have been 
considered, and fnlls and fnnges, with ga) vanety of 
colour, featly appended, and ever in the nght place, arc 
not wanting IVhile I — good Heaven ' — have thatched 
mvself over with the dead fleeces of sheep, the bark 
of vegetables, the entrails of worms, the hides of oxen 
or seals, the felt of furred beasts, and walk abroad a 
moving Rag-screen, overheaped with shreds and tatters 


raked from the Charnel house of Nature, where they 
would have rotted, to rot on me more slowly ' Day after 
day, I must thatch myself anew , day after day, this 
despicable thatch must lose some film of its thickness , 
some film of it, frayed away by tear and wear, must be 
brushed off into the Ash pit, into the Laystall, tdl by 
degrees the whole has been brushed thtther, and I, the 
dust making, patent Rag grinder, get new material to 
gnnd down O subter brutish ' vale ' most v ile ! For 
have not I too a compact all enclosing skin, vthiter or 
dingier? Am I a botched mass of tailors’ and cobblers’ 
shreds, then , or a tightly articulated, homogeneous little 
Figure, automatic, nay alive? Strange enough hovi 
creatures of the human kind shut their eyes to plainest 
facts , and by the mere inertia of Oblivion and Stnpidilv, 
live at ease in the midst of Wonders and Terrors. But 
indeed man is, and was always, a blockhead and dullard, 
much readier to feel and digest, than to think and con 
sider Prejudice, which he pretends to hate, is his 
absolute lawgiver, mere use and wont everywhere leads 
him by the nose , thus let but a Rising of the Sun, let 
but a Creation of the World happen /imce, and it ceases to 
be marvellous, to be noteworthy, or noticeable. Perhaps 
not once in a lifetime docs it occur to your ordmaiy 
biped, of any country or generation, be he gold mantled 
Prince or russet jerkmed peasant, that his Vestments and 
his Self are not one and indivisible , that he is naked, 
wathout V eslments, till he buy or steal such, and by fore 
thought sew and button them For my owai part, these 
considerations, of our Clothes-thatch, and how, reaching 
even to our heart of hearts, it tailonses and demoralises 
us, fill me with a certain horror at myself and man 
kind , almost as one feels at those Dutch Cows, which, 
during the wet season, you see grazing deliberately 
with jackets and petticoats (of stnped sacking), m 
the meadows of Gouda. Nevertheless there is some 
tiling great in the moment when a man first strips 
himself of adventitious wrappages , and -sees indeed that 
he IS naked, and as Swift has it, ‘a forked straddling 
animal with bandy legs , ’ y et also a Spint, and unuttcr 
able Mystery of Mysteries 

(From Sartor Resartns^ Book I Chap viii.) 

Sentence on King Xionls 
Eye witnesses have represented this scene of the Third 
Voting, and of the votings that grew out of it , — fl scene 
protracted, like to be endless, lasting, with few hnef 
intervals, from Wednesday till Sunday morning, — as one 
of the strangest seen in the Revolution Long night 
wears itself into day, morning’s paleness is spread over 
all faces, and again the wantry shadows sink, and the 
dim lamps are lit hut through day and night and the 
vucissitudes of hours, Member after Member is mount- 
ing continually those Tnbune steps , pausing aloft there, 
in the clearer upper light, to speak his Fate word , then 
diving down into the dusk and throng agmn Like 
Phantoms in the hour of midnight, most spectral, pun 
demomal 1 Never did President Vcrgniaud, or any 
terrestrial President, supenntend the like. A King’s 
Life, and so much else that depends thereon, hangs 
trembling in the balance. Jvfan after man mounts , the 
buzz hushes itself till he have spoken Death, Banish 
ment , Impnsonment (ill the Peace. Jfany say. Death , 
with what cautions well studied phrases and paragraphs 
they could devase, of explanation, of enforcement, of 
faint recommendation to mercy Many too say, Banish- 
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mcnt , someilung short of Death The balance trembles, 
none can act guess whithcrn ard. Whereat anvious 
Palnotism bellows , irrepressible bv Ushers Tlic poor 
Grondins, manj of them, under such fierce bellowing 
of Patnotism, saa Death, justifjang, motrant, tint most 
miserable word of theirs ba some brief casuislra and 
jesuilr) \ crgniaud Inmself sa\-3, Death, justiljing by 
Jesuitry Rich Lcpelleticr Saint Fargean had been of 
the Jaoblcsse, and then of the Patriot Left Side, in the 
Constituent , and had argued and reported, there and 
elsewhere, not a little, at^atnst Capital Punishment 
nei ertheless he now saj-s, Death, a a*-ord which maj 
cost him dear Manuel did sureli rank with the Decided 
m August last , but he has been sinking and backslid 
ing ever since September and the scenes of September 
In the Conatntion, aboae all, no word he could speak 
would find faaour, he sajs now, Banishment, and in 
mute warath quits the place forcter, — much hustled in 
the comdors Philippe Egalitil aotes, in Ins soul and 
conscience. Death at the sound of which and of whom, 
e\cn Patnolism shakes its head and there runs a groan 
and shudder through this Hall of Doom Uoliespierrc’s 
aote cannot be doubtful , his speech is long Men sec 
the figure of shnll Sicjes ascend , liardlj pausing, passing 
mere!), this figure sajs, 'La HUrl sans phrase ^ Death 
without phrases j’ and fares onward and downward 
Afost spectral, pandemomal 1 And jet if the Reader 
fancy it of a funereal, sorrowful, or caen grave charac 
ter, he is far mistaken ‘the Ushers in the ^^ountaln 
quarter,’ saj^ Mcrcier, ‘ had become as Box keepers at 
the Opera,’ opening and shutting of Galleries for 
pnvnlegeil persons, for 'D’Orlcans Egahie’s mistresses,’ 
or other high-dizened women of condition, rustling with 
laces and tncolor Gallant Deputies pass and rcpiass 
thitherward, treating them with ices, refreshments and 
small talk , the high dircned heads beck responsive , 
some have their card and pm, pneking down the Ajes 
and Rocs, as at a game of Kougt et Kcir rarthcr aloft 
reigns Merc Dnehesse with her unronged Amazons , she 
cannot be prevented making long Ila has, when the vote 
IS not La Plort In these Gallcncs there is refection, 
drmking of wine and brandj, ‘as in open tavern, cn 
plane labagie ’ Betting goes on in all coffee houses of the 
neighbourhood But within doors, fatigue, impatience, 
uttermost weariness sits now on all vasages , lighted up 
only from time to lime hj turns of the game Members 
have fallen asleep. Ushers come and awaken them to 
vote other Members calculate whether they shall not 
have lime to run and dine Figures rise, like phantoms, 
pale in the dusk) lamplight, utter from this Tribune, 
only one word Death ‘ Tbirt e/r/y/rr,’ sajs Meracr 
‘The world is all an optical shadow ’ Deep in the 
Thursday night, when the Voting is done, and Sccrelancs 
arc summing it up, sick DuchStel, more spectral than 
another, comes liorac on a chair, wrapped in blankets, 
in ‘nightgown and nightcap,’ to vote for Merej one 
vote it IS thought maj turn the scale. Ah no I In 
profoundcst silence, President Vcrgniaud, waih a voice 
full of sorrow, has to say ‘ I declare, in the name of the 
Convention, that, the punishment it pronounces on Louis 
Capet IS that of Death ’ Death by a small majonly of 
Fifty three Nay, if we deduct from the one side, and 
add to the other, a certain Twenlj six, who said Death 
hut coupled some faintest inefTectual surmise of mercy 
with It, the majority will he hut one. 

(From The FrCHch Re-^Uttion, Dock II Chap vai.) 
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Pier PhUosophy 

Pig propositions, in a rough form, arc somewhat as 
follows 

1 Tlie Universe, so far as sane conjecture can go, is 
an immeasurable Swine's trough, consisting of solid and 
liquid, and of other contrasts and kinds , — especially 
consisting of ntlainahle and unattainable, the latter in 
immcnsel) greater quantities for most pigs 

2 Moral evil is unattainability of Pig’s wash, moral 
good, allainabihtj of ditto 

3 Wiat 13 Paradise or the State of Innocence? 
Paradise, called also State of Innocence, Age of Gold, 
and other names, 'oas (according to Pigs of weak jiidg 
mcnt) unhmileil Attainability of Pig’s wash , perfect 
fulfilment of one’s wishes, so that the Pig’s imagination 
could not outrun rcalitj a fable and an impossibility, 
as Pigs of sense now see 

4 ‘ Define the Whole Diitj of Pigs.’ It is the mission 
of universal Pighood, and the dntj of all Pigs, at nil 
times, to diminish the quantitv of unattainable and in 
crease that of attainable All knowledge and devace and 
elTort ought to lie directed thither and thither onlv , Pig 
Science, Pig Enthusiasm and Devotion have this one 
aim It IS the W hole Dutj of Pigs. 

5 Pig Poclrj ought to consist o*' the universal rtcog 
nition of ihe excellence of Pig s wash and ground baric), 
and the felicity of Pigs whose trough is m oialer, and 
who have had enough 11 rum ph I 

6 The Pig knows the weather , he ought to look out 
what kind of weatlicr it will be 

7 ‘Who made the Pig?’ Unknown, — perhaps the 
Pori butcher 

8 ‘Have jou Law and Justice in Pigdom?’ Pigs of 
observation have discerned that there is, or was once 
supposed to be, a thing called justice. Undeniably at 
least there is n sentiment in Pig nature calletl indignn 
tion, revenge, S.C., which, if one Pig provoke another 
conies out in a more or less destructive manner hence 
laws are ncccssarj, amazing quantities of laws For 
quarrelling is attended with loss of blood, of life, at nny 
rate with frightful effusion of the general stock of Hog’s 
wash, and rum (temporal) rum) to large sections of 
the universal Swine’s trough wherefore let justice he 
observed, that so quarrelling be avoided 

9 ‘W’hat IS justice?’ Your own share of the general 
Swine’s trough, not nny portion of mj share 

10 ‘But what IS “ mj ” share?’ Ah ! there in fact 
lies the grand difficulty , upon which Pig science, mcditat 
mg this long while, can settle absolulelj nothing My 
share — hnimph ' — mv share is, on the whole, whatever I 
can contnve to get without being hanged or sent to the 
hulks For there are gibbets, treadmills, I need not tell 
you, and rules which Lawyers have presenbed 

11 ‘ W ho arc Law vers ? ’ Sen ants of God, appointed 
rcvcalcrs of the oracles of God, who read off to us from day 
to day what is the eternal Commandment of God in refer 
ence to the mutual claims of his creatures in this world 

12 ‘ W'hcrc do the) find that vvnttcn?’ In Coke 
upon Lyttelton 

13 ‘Who made Coke?’ Unknown the maker of 
Coke’s wig IS discoverable — ‘ What became of Coke?’ 
Died — ‘And then?’ Went to the undertaker, went 

to the But wc must pull up Sauerteig’s fierce 

humour, confounding ever farther in his haste the four 
footed with the two footed animal, rushes into wilder and 
wilder forms of satirical torch dancing, and threatens to 
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end m a unuersal Knpe of ^YIg<^ vliich m a person of 
his cliaracter looks ominous and dangerous Here, for 
example, is his fifl> first ‘ Proposition,’ as he calls it 

51 ‘ What are Bishops ’ ’ Overseers of souls. — ‘What 
IS a soul ’ ’ The thing that keeps the bodj ali\ e — ‘ How 
do they oversee that?’ They tie on a kind of aprons, 
publish charges , I believe the> pray dreadfull), mace 
nte themselves nearlj dead with continual gnef that 
thej cannot in the least oversee it — ‘And are much 
honoured ?’ By the wise very much 

52 ‘ Define the Church ’ I had rather not — ‘ Do 
)ou believe in a Future State?’ Yes, surely — ‘What 
IS It?' Heaven, so-called — ‘ To evervbodj ?’ I under 
stand so, hope so' — ‘What is it thought to be?’ 
Hrumph ' ‘Ao Hell, then, at alP ’ Hrumph 

(From Latter Day Pamphlets yestnltsnu) 

Engllsti and American Idols 

Jefferson Bnck, the Amencan Editor, twitted me with 
the multifanous patented anomalies of overgrown worth 
less Dukes, Bishops of Durham, Ac , which poor English 
Societ) at present labours under, and is made a soleasm 
b) To which what answer could I make, except that 
surely our patenterl anomalies viere some of them 
extremely ugly, and yet, alas, that they were not the 
ugliest I I said ‘Have you also overgrown anomalous 
Dukes after a sort, appointed not by patent? Over 
grown Monsters of Wealth namely , who have made 
money by dealing in cotton, dealing m bacon, yobbmg 
scrip, digging metal in California, who arc become 
glittenng man mountains filled with gold and preciosi 
ties , revered by the surrounding flunkeys , invested with 
the real powers of sovereignty , and placidlv admitted by 
all men, as if Nature and Heaven had so appointed it, 
to lie in a sense go<l like, to be royal, and fit to shine 
m the firmament, though their real worth is — whal> 
Bnck, do you know where human creatures reach the 
supreme of ugliness in idols? It were hard to know' 
We can say only, All idols have to tumble, and the 
hugest of them walh the heaviest fall that is oiir chief 
comfort, in America as here The Idol of Somnaiith, a 
mere ipass of coarse crockery, not worth five shillings of 
anybody’s money, sat like a great stanng god, with two 
diamonds for eyes, worshipped by the neiglibounng black 
populations , a terror and dmne mystery to all mortals, 
till Its day came Till at last, vactonous in the name of 
Allah, the Commander of the Faithful, nding up with 
grim battle axe and heart full of Modem fire, took 
the liberty to smite once, watli nght force and rage, 
said ugly mass of idolatrous crockery , w hich thereupon 
shivered, with unmclodious crash and jingle, into a heap 
of ugly potsherds, yaclding from its belly half a wagon 
load of gold coins You can read it in Gibbon — probably, 
too, m Lord Ellenboroiigh The gold coins, the diamond 
eves, and other valuable cxtnnsic parts vvere carefully' 
picked up by the Faithful , confused jingle of intnnsic 
potsherds w as left lying ,— and the Idol of Somnauth once 
showang what it 'uas, had suddenly come to a conclu 
Sion' Thus end all Idols, and intrinsically worthless 
man mountains never so illuminated with diamonds, and 
filled w ith precious metals, and tremulously worshipped by 
the neighbouring flunkey populations, black or white , — 
even thus, sooner or later, without fail, and are shot 
hastily, ns a heap of potsherds, into the highway, to be 
cruncherl under wagon wheels, and do Macadam a little 
service, being clearly abolished s\s gods, and hidden from 


men's recognition, in that or other capacities, forever and a 
day I You do not suffiaently bethink you, my republican 
fnencL Our ugliest anomalies are done by universal 
suffrage, not by patent The express nonsense of old 
Feudalism, even now, in its dotage, is nothing to the 
involuntary nonsense of modem Anarchy called ‘Free 
dora,’ ‘Repubhcanism,’ and other fine names, which 
expresses itself by supply and demand ! Consider it a 
little. The Bishop of our Diocese is to me an incredible 
man , and has, I vv ill grant you, v ery much more money 
than you or I would now give him for his work. One 
does not even read those Charges of his, much prefemng 
spieech which is articulate In fact, being intent on a 
quiet life, you generally keep on the other side of tlie 
hedge from him, and stnctly leave him to his own fate. 
Not a credible man , — perhajM not quite a safe man to 
be concerned vnth? But what think you of the ‘Bobus 
of Houndsditch ’ of our parts? He, Sausage maker on 
the great scale, knows the art of cutting fat bacon, and 
exposing it seasoned vnth gray peppier to advantage 
Better than any other man he knows this art, and I 
take the liberty to say it is a poor one ^Yell, the Bishop 
has an income of five thousand pounds appointed him 
for his work , and Bobus, to such a length has he now 
pushed the trade in sausages, gains from the universal 
suffrage of men’s souls and stomachs ten thousand a year 
by iL A poor art, this of Bobus’s, I say , and worth no 
such recompense For it is not even good sausages he 
makes, but only extremely vendible ones, the cunning 
dog! Judges pronounce his sausages bad, and at the 
cheap pnee even dear , and finer palates, it is whispered, 
have detected alarming symptoms of horse flesh, or worse, 
under this cunningly Klevised gray piepper spice of his, 
so that for the world I would not eat one of his sausages, 
nor would you You pierceivc he is not an excellent 
hone.st sausage maker, but a dishonest cunning and scan 
dalous sausage maker, worth, if he could get his deserts, 
who shall say what? Probably certain shillings a week, 
say forty , possibly (one shudders to think) a long round 
in the treadmill, and stnpes instead of shillings 1 And 
yet what he gets, I tell you, from universal suffrage, and 
the unshackled ne plus ultra repubhean justice of man 
kind, IS twice the income of that anomalous Bishop you 
were talking of! The Bishop I for my part do much 
prefer to Bobus The Bishop has human sense and 
breeding of various kinds, considerable knowledge of 
Greek, if you should ever want the like of that, know 
ledge of many things , and spieal s the English language 
in a pprainmatical manner He is bred to courtesy, to 
dignified composure, as to a second nature , a gentleman 
every fibre of him , which of itself is something very con 
sidcrable. The Bishop does really diffuse round him an 
influence of decorum, courteous pntience, solid adherence 
to what IS settled, teaches practically the necessity of 
‘ consuming one’s own smoke , ’ and does practically in 
his own case bum said smoke, making lambent flame 
and mild illumination out of it, for the good of man m 
several particulars While Bobus, for twice the annual 
money, bnngs sausages, piossibly of horseflesh, cheapicr 
to market than another 1 Bnck, if you wall reflect, it 
IS not ‘aristocratic England,’ it is the United Postenty 
of Adam, who arc grown, in some essential respects, 
stupider than barbers’ blocks. Barbers’ blocks would at 
least say nothing, and not elevate, by their universal 
suffrages, an unfortunate Bobus to that bad height 

(From Latter Day Pamphlets Ifadsens Statue^ 
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The Battle of Torgau. 

For the thing is \ital, if we knew it Close ahead 
of Mollendorf, when he as through this Pass, close on 
Mollendorfs left, as he wheels round on the attacking 
Austnans, is the south west comer of Siplitr Height 
South west comer, highest point of it , summit and key of 
all that Battle area , rules it all, if you get cannon thither 
It hangs steepish on the southern side, oier the Rohr 
graben, where this Mollendorf Austrian fight begins , but 
it IS beautifully accessible, if you bear round to the west 
side, — a fine saddle shaped bit of clear ground there, 
m shape like the outside or seat of a saddle , Domitscli 
Wood the crupper part , summit of the Height the 
pommel, only nothing like so steep — it is here (on the 
southern saddle flap, so to speak), gradually mounting to 
the empper and pommel part, that the agony now is 
And here in utter darkness, illuminated only by the 
musketry and cannon blazes, there ensued two hours of 
stiff wrestling m its kind not the fiercest spasm of all, 
but the final which decided alL Lestwitz, Hulsen, come 
sw eeping on, led by the sound and the fire , ' beating 
the Prussian march, the) ,’ sharply on all their dmms, — 
Prussian march, rat tat tan, sharply through the gloom 
of Chaos in that manner , and join thcmseli es, with no 
mistake made, to Mollendorfs, to ^lethen’s, left and the 
saddle flap there, and fall on The night is pitch dark, 
says Archenholtz , you cannot see your hand before 
you Old Hulscn’s bndle horses were all shot away, 
when he heard this alarm, far off no horse left , and 
he is old, and has his own bniises He seated himself 
on a cannon, and so ndes, and arrives , nght welcome 
the sight of him, doubt not 1 And the fight rages still 
for an Iiour and more About 9 at night all the 
Austnans are rolling off, eastward, eastward Prussians 
goading them forward what they could (finng not quite 
done till 10) and that all important pommel of the 
saddle is indisputably won The Austnans settled them 
selves m -x kind of half moon shape, close on the suburbs 
of Torgau , the Prussians m a parallel half moon posture, 
some furlongs behind them The Austnans sat but a 
short time , not a moment longer than was indisiiensable. 
Daun perceives that the key of his ground is gone from 
him, that he will liave to send a second Courier to 
Vienna And, above all things, that he must forthwith 
get across the Elbe and away Lucky for him that he 
has Three Bndges (or Four, including the Town Bndge), 
and that his Baggage is already all across and standing 
on wheels With excellent despatch and order Daun 
winds himself across, — all of him that is still coherent , 
and indeed, m the distant parts of the Battle field, wander 
ing Austrian parties were adiiionisheil hitherward by the 
River s voice in the great darkness, — and Daun’s loss in 
prisoners, though great, was less than could have been 
. expected 8000 m all On Torgau field behind 

that final Prussian half moon, there reigned, all night, a 
confusion which no tongue can express. Poor wounded 
men by the hundred and the thousand, vvcltcnng in their 
blood, on the cold wet ground, not surgeons or nurses, 
but merciless predatory sutlers, equal to murder if ncces 
sary, waiting on them and on the happier that were 
dead 'Unutterable'’ sajs Archenholtz, who, though 
wounded, had crawled or got earned to some village 
near Tlie living wandered about in gloom and uncer 
tninty , lucky he whose haversack was still his, and a 
crust of bread in it water was a pnceless luxury, almost 
nowhere discoverable. Prussian Generals roved about 
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with their Staff officers seeking to re form their Bat 
talions, to little purpose They had grown indignant, 
in some instances, and were vociferously imperative and 
minatory, ‘but in the dark who needed mind them? — 
thej went ravang elsewhere, and, for the first lime, 
Prussian word of command saw ilself futile ’ Pitch 
darkness, bitter cold, ground trampled into niire On 
Siptitz Hill there is nothing that will bum farilitr 
back, in the Domitsch Woods, are numerous fine fires, 
to which Austnans and Prussians alike gather ‘ Peace 
and truce between us, tomorrow morning, we will 
see which are prisoners, which are captors.’ So pass 
the wild hours, all hearts longing for the dawn, and 
what decision it will bnng 

(From Htsicry 0/ Friedrich II 0/ Pmstu, enVed 
Frederick (lie Gfeat^ BooL XX. Chap, v ) 

The leading authorities on Carlyle are his works, of several of 
which numerous editions have been published some of them 
elaborately annotated, such as Dr J H Rose s French Rcvolnlton 
(1^02) and JAG Barretts Sartcir Retnrtus Rttmmscences of 
rhomat Carlyle {phQ tA\\\oxa , Frondes and Nortons), Froudes 
Fhomax Carlyle^ a History of the First Forty Years of hit Life 
1705 ~ 1 SS 5 (published in i8Sa) , ihe same author s Thomas Carlyle^ 
a History of his Life in London, ISSh-lSSl (published in 1884), 
Letters and Meinoriats of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883) Corre 
sjioiidence hettoeeii Carlyle and Emerson, edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton (1E83) Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, edited by Charles 
Ehot Norton (tSSG , second senes, 1888) and Correslondenee between 
Goethe ami Carlyle, edited by Charles Eliot Norton (1887). Of the 
Innumerable other biographies of and works dealing with Carlyle 
which hare been published, there may be mentioned Thomas 
Carlyle, Hit Man and kis Books, by W H Wylie (iSSi) , Bibliog 
raphy of Carlyle, by R- Shepherd (18S1) volumes of the ‘rcmimv 
ccnces order by Rev Moncure D Conway (1B81) and Professor 
Masson (1885) books by Dr Richard Garnett (1887) Professor 
Nichol { English Men of Letters senes, 189a) Hector Macphersoii 
(1896) and G K Chestenon (1903) , Mrs Ohpbaiit s article in 
Maeiiiittans Magaziin Apnl 1881 Sir Charles Gavan Duffys 
Conversations nth Carlyle (1893) Life of Mrs Carlyle by Mrs 
Ireland (1891X and Earh Letters of hers edited by D G Ritchie 
(1891) and Afr /’num’rrtwrfCar/r/r by David Wilson (1B9B). Hero 
Letteis and Meiiiori its of Mrs Carly le (a vols. 1903), edited by Mr 
Alexander Carlyle revived, m Carlyles favour the controversy as 
to the domestic relations (sec FrouDK) Sir James Cnchton Browne 
insisting on Mrs Carlyles neurasthenia- And Mr Alexander 
Carlyle further published Hew Letters of Thomas Carlyle (a vols, 
,904). Among countless estimates are Tame s in his History of 
English Literature Schereds, m Essays in Engtish Literatnre 
Sir Leslie Stephen s m Hours lu a Library W C. Brownell s, 
in Ytctonnii Frost Masters R H Hutton s in Contemporary 
Thought Edward Caird s in Essays lu Literature John Tyii 
dalli m Hew Fragments Minor inaccuraaes in his works have 
been pointed out, as by Mr Oscar Browning in The Fhghi to 
Varennes (1891) The best known German books are— Fischer, 
Thomas Carlyle (Leipzig, 1881) Engen Oswald, T C , Eln 
I ebensbild itnd GoldtSmer aus Semen Wetken (Leipzig, 1883). 
FlOgel, T Carlyles religiose tiiid sittliche Eniimektlilng mid 
WeltatischanungiUnpns 18B7) , Von Schultzc Gavcmiti, Ciir(r/rz 
Welt mid Gesellschoftsanchauimg (Dresden 1893) 

WILLIAM WALLACE 

Thomas Wright (1810-77), bom near Ludlow 
of Quaker parentage, graduated at Tnnity, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1836 commenced man of letters 
in London Elected F S A in 1837, he helped 
to found the Camden, Percy, and Shakespeare 
Societies and the Archatological Association He 
published upwards of eighty works, several of them 
on mediaeval England m various aspects, hngaiistic, 
soaal, and other He w'rotc on sorcerj and magic, 
on womankind in Western Europe, on cancaturc. 
The Cell, ihe Rontau, and the Sax on is one of his 
best knovvai works , there were also a Btographia 
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Thomas Crofton Croker 


Britanmca Lilciciua (1842-46), his dictionirj of 
Obsolete and Pjovinctal Cnefltsh, -ind his edition 
of the Anglo Latin twelfth century satirists, be 
sides Arthccological Essays, JVandenngs of an 
Anhquaty, and many others 

Thomas Crofton Croker (1798-1854) was a 
diligent collector of the folklore, poetical traditions, 
and antiquities of Ireland A natnc of Cork, he 
was apprenticed in 1814 to a Quaker merchant, and 
four jears later got an Admiralty clerkship through 
John Wilson Croker, a friend, but no relation, of 
his father’s This post he retained till 1850 In 
1824 appeared his Researches nt the South of 
Ireland j m 1825-27, Fairy Legends and Ttadt- 
ttons of the South of Ireland And amongst his 
other works were Legends of the Lakes (1828), 
Daniel O’Rouike (1829), Barney Mahonc) (1832), 
My Village versus Our Village (1832), Pofulat 
Songs of Belaud (1839), and Historieal Songs of 
Ireland (1841) The tales of Bai ney Mahoney and 
M} Village arc his most original works, and 
neither is of supreme excellence Miss Mitford 
no doubt occasionallj dressed her tillage cn vaude- 
ville, but Croker m his tillage errs on the oppo- 
site side — producing a senes of Dutch paintings 
too little reheted bj imagination or passion lie 
IS happiest among the fanciful legends of his 
natitc country, treasunng up their romantic 
features, quoting fragments of song, hitting off a 
dialogue or merrj jest, or chronicling- the peculi 
anties of his countrjmen, their humours, their 
superstitions, their attractitc and entertaining un- 
contcntionalit> 

William Karnes (1800-86), foremost of Eng- 
lish dialect poets, was probablj England’s tnicst 
pastoral poet, and was a Ijrist of real power 
Sprung of good old jeoman stock, he was born 
at Rusha) m the north east angle of Dorsetshire, 
and from school at Sturmmster passed into a local 
solicitor’s office By 1820 he was practising wood- 
engrat mg, stud) mg languages, and w ntmg \ erscs in 
Dorcliestcr In 1822 he published Orra, a Eipland 
Tale, and m 1823 began schoolmaster’s work at 
Mere in Wilts, transferred m 1835 to Dorchester 
A few years later his name was on the books of 
St John’s, Cambridge (whence m 1850 he had the 
degree of B D ) , and, ordained m 1847, added to 
his school duties a curac) at Whitcomb, three miles 
from Dorchester From 1862 he was rector of 
Winterbome Came, wathm two miles of Dorchester, 
and there the rest of his life was spent Mean 
time he had been making himself widel) known b) 
his fine id)Hic poctiy' m tlie Dorsetshire dialect, 

‘ the bold and broad Done of England ’ His first 
\olume of poems appeared m 1844, the second, 
the well knowTi Hwomely Rhymes, m 1859, the 
third m 1862 , the three, collected together in 
1879, and published as Poems of Rural Life ui 
the Dorset Dialect, are marked bv straightfonrard 
simplicity and smeenty of st)le, with rare imagma- 
ti\e insight into the simple jo)S and sorrows of 


countr) life. But his s)mpathctic affection for the 
human life that ‘clothes the soil ’is paralleled h) 
his patience m obsenmg the quiet life of nature, 
and his power of reproducing irtisticall) for others 
the impression it males upon the iiiincL The 
sweet air of southern England blows through eien 
stanza he wntes, and Ins had a charm of quite 
singular influence on thousands who Inie seen 
Dorsetshire but with the inward C)C His \crses 
arc none the less artistic that llic art is all un 
conscious, and none the less attracliic that the 
representation of man and nature m them is within 
Its limits complctclv true , it need not be matter 
of complaint tint lie had c)es rather for the pathos 
and beaut) of countr) life than for its squalor and 
miser)’ He did not even take all Dorsetshire for 
Ins protmcc, as ^Ir H ird) his pointed out, the 
chief scenes of his poetic inspiration were confined 
to the north and north west of the count\, to ‘the 
secluded \ ale of Blaclmorc, whose margin formed 
the horizon of his bo)hood ’ But though his world 
was Dorbctshirc, he was cmplnticalK a man of 
exceptional culture, it is odd to hate proof that 
the Dorsetshire Bums, the \\ cssex Theoentus, was 
conscious!) and largel) — if not ten \isibl) — influ 
cnccd b) the poctrv of the learned humanist, 
Petrarch, and the philojophioal Persian, Sade 
Professor Palgnoixc said of him ‘Pew m our 
time equal him m \anet) and novelty of motive, 
in quantitv of true, sweet inspiration and musical 
verse None have surpassed him m exquisite 
wholeness and unitv of execution ’ 

Barnes made himself well knowoi also b> his 
chivalrous attempt to preserve the punt) of the 
mother-tongue He was an eager philologist, read 
French and Italian from liis voiith up, mastered 
Welsh, Russi in, Hebrew, Hindustani, and Persian, 
but as earlv as 1849 published an Anglo-Saxon 
delectus His Outline of English Speech craft 
(1878) IS an attempt to te.ach the English language 
in purcl) English words and to inspire abhorrence 
of Latmisms His so-called English substitutes for 
customar) ‘foreign’ words can hardl) bo accounted 
happy, language is ‘speech craft,’ tenses are ‘time 
talangs,’ adjectives are ‘mark-words of sucliness,’ 
degrees of comparison arc ‘pitchmarks ,’ and sen- 
tences like ‘These pitchmarks offmark sundr) things 
b) their sundr) suchncsscs’ make large demands 
upon the reader’s mgenuitv He wrote several 
works of value on philological subjects, and kept 
up an active interest m the progress of English 
scholarship almost till his death at the npc age of 
cighty-siv 

Even6n In the VUlape 
Now the light o’ the west is a turn’d to gloom, 

An’ the men be at hwomc vrom ground , 

An’ the bells lie a zenden all down the Coombe, 
From tower, their mwoansome sound 
An the wand is still. 

An’ the house dogs do bark. 

An’ the rooks be a vied to tlie clems high an' dark, 
An’ the water do roar at mill. 
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An’ the flickeren light drough the mndon peane 
Vrom the candle’s dull flcame do shoot, 

An’ >oung Jemm> the smith is a gone down leane, 

A phjen his shall TOlced flute 
An’ the miller’s man 
Do zit dow n at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster o’ trees, 

Wt’ his pipe an’ his cider can 

May- 

Come out o' door, ’tis Spang ' 'tis May, 

The trees be green, the -vnelds be gay , 

The weather’s warm, the winter blast, 

Wi’ all his tram o’ clouds, is past , 

The zun do rise while lo’k do sleep. 

To teake a higher dail) zweep, 

"Wi’ cloudless feacc a flingin down 
His sparkl^n light upon the graun’ 

Tlie air’s a streamen soft— come drow 
The wandor open , let it blow 
In drough the house, where sire, an’ door 
A shut, kept out the cw old as ore 
Come, let the sew dull embers die, 

An’ come below the open sky , 

An' wear your best, sor fear the groun’ 

In colours gay mid sheamc jour gosvn 
An’ goo an’ ag ssa’ me a mile 
Or two up over geate an’ stile, 

Drough zunny paaocks that do lead, 

Wi’ crooked hedges, to the mead, 

Where elems high, in steately ranks. 

Do asc vrom yollow cowslip banks. 

An’ birds do tw ittcr vrom the spray 
O’ bushes deck’d wf snow white may , 

An’ gil’cups, wi’ the deais) bed. 

Be under ev’rj step jou tread 

We’ll wind up roun’ the hill, an’ look 
All down the thicklj timber’d nook, 

Out where the squier’s house do show 
His grey wall’d peaks up drough the row 
O’ sheady elems, where the rook 
Do build her nest , nn’ where the brook 
Do creep along the meads, an’ he 
To catch the brightness o’ the sky , 

An’ cows, in water to their knees. 

Do Stan’ a whiskin off the vlees 

Mother o’ blossoms, and o\ all 

That ’s feair a a leld vrom Spang till F all. 

The gookoo over white weav’d seas 
Do come to zing in thy green trees, 

An’ buttcrvlccs, in gidd) flight, 

Do gleam the mwost by thy gay light 
Oh I w hen, at last, mj fleshly cj es 
Shall shut upon the viclds an' skies. 

Mid zummer’s zunnj days lx: gone. 

An’ wanter’s clouds be comtn on 
Nor inid I draw upon the e’th, 

O’ thy sweet air my leatest breath , 

Alasscn I mid want to stay 
Bclilnc for thee, O flow’ry May ! 

The laic of Barnes 1* by his daughter, Mrs Baxter (’Leader 
Scott 18S7) the obituari appreciation m the Aihetimtm (Oct 
16, 1886) wa» by Mr Thomas Hardj 


Richard Ilcnrj (or llcngist) Horne (1803- 
1884) was bom in London, and died at Margate 
at the age of eight) -one, after many picturesque 
adventures in life and letters He was educated 
at Sandhurst for the East India Compan)f’s ser- 
vice, but did not get a nomination , bis youth 
was spent in quest of danger by sea and land 
As a Mexican midshipman he went through the 
Mexican war, and he toyed with death in the 
form of sharks, shipwreck, mutiny, fire, and 
yellow fever Returning to England, he began 
his poetic career by contributing in 1828 a long 
poem entitled ‘ Hecatompy los ’ to the Aihenccum 
Angrily ambitious, he made many enemies by Ins 
Evposiiwn of the False Medium and Banters 
excluding j\len of Genius from the Public (1833), 
m which he attacked literary' middlemen, and laid 
the-- foundations of that edifice of Ishmaehtism 
m which he lived for half a century His fame, 
indeed, was largely due to his pugnacity He is 
best known by Onon, an ‘epic poem’ which he 
published in 1843, ‘pnee one farthing’ It soon 
went through six editions, the author having 
aroused public curiosity by the eccentricity of his 
contempt for public taste /The antithesis between 
the poem and its price is not great It is an 
allegory, not an epic Allegory is a theme for 
prose, not for poetry Who cares a straw for the 
allegorical element in Dante, m Spenser’s Faerie 
Quiene, or in Tennyson’s Idylls^ The greatest 
allegory’ in the world is The Pilgiim’s Process j it 
is vv ntten in prose, and could not have been wTitten 
in poetry' Orton is supposed to illustrate the 
growth of a poet’s mind by means of abstract 
ideas embodied in persons taken from the Greek 
mythology Abstraction is piled on abstraction, 
incongruity on incongmity When Wordsworth 
tned to record m The Prelude ‘ the origin and 
progress of his own pow ers,’ he spoke directly, and 
not Utrough a mist of myth Home’f temper is 
not poetic He has no vitalising imagination, no 
sense of verbal beauty, no personal vision His 
vague poetic diction has all the qualities of verse 
except poetry He is often eloquent, graceful, 
vigorous, but he never crosses the magical border 
that separates the imitatoi from the creator His 
chief plays, Cosmo de Medici, The Death of 
Matlowe, and fudas Iscariot, are undistinguished 
Among his voluminous miscellanies The N<ro 
Spirit of the Age (1844) is interesting only because 
Miss Barrett (afterwards Mrs Browning) assisted 
in Its production His best line is 

Tliere's always morning somewhere in the world 

In 1852 he went wath William Howitt to Aus 
tralia, where he was for a time a magistrate , and 
It was on hts return in 1869 that ‘Hengist’ look 
the place of ‘ Henry' ’ in his name. 

Stc Alietimitii, March 1884 Marj Howiltj Aulobtop-afhy 
Mr hitxton Fomian s Memoir and rclectlons in The Poeit and the 
Poetry of the tPineteenlk Cenhny and Jlr A H Bnllcn • anide 
in Dictionary of KnfionaC Bio^ifky 

I JAMEb DOUGLAS 
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Robert Smith Siutccs (1802-6*}), of Ham 
sterlc) Hall, Durham, the rcprcscntalnc of an 
ancient county famil>, stalled in life as a solicitor 
m London, and, being unsuccessful in Ins business, 
took to sporting journ ilisin, and in 1831 became 
editor of the new i,po>ling Magaztue In its 
columns he developed the character of John 
Jorrocks, a parvenu I ondon giocer with an ambi 
tion to shine as i Master of foxhounds, and pub 
hshed a collection of these articles under the title 
of JorrotJis’s Jaunts (1838) Lockhart, who was 
taken by the book, suggested that the author 
should write a novel, and Surtees, who had now 
succeeded to the ancestril estate, look the advice 
and brought out his senes of sporting novels, of 
which the best known are Ph tspoig^s Spottini^ 
loin (1853), llaiidhi Cx^jT, or the Spa Hunt 
(1854), Ask Mamina (1858), Plant or Rnglets? 
(i860), and Mr Fa'ey Patn/oid's Hounds ''1865) 
They are jovial and rollicking, but rather viilgir, 
and one would need to be a wearer of the red coat 
and top boots to appreciate them to the full A 
saving feature is their coloured etchings and other 
illijstrations in John Leech’s best stjlc 


TIic bargain lookit fnir ciicucli — 

She just was liirncd o' snxtj three , 

I coiildna giicsvcd she'd jirovc sac touch 
Itj human ingcnuit} 

Ihit jears hac come nnd jcar> hac ganc, 
An' there she 's >lI as slicvc \ a slanc — 

J lie hmnier 's grow in’ )oung again 
Since she got her nnnuilj 

She 's crined aw a’ to Inne and skin, 

Hut tint, it seems," IS nought to me — 
She 's like to live although she 's m 
riic last stage of tenuity 
She munches wi’ licr wizcnetl gumv. 

An’ stumps nliout on Icg^ o’ thrums. 

Hut comes as sure ns Christmas comes 
I o ca’ for her annuitj 

I rcail the tables drawn wi care 
I or an insurance companj 
Her chance o' life was stated there 
\Vi perfect iierspicuilj 
But tables here, or tables there, 

She’s lived ten \ears bcjoiid her share, 
An 's like to live a do*cn mair, 

I oca for her annuitv 


The olber Robert Surtees (1779-183^) Scott s 'intuiuariun friend 
was alio n squire in Uurlnni educated at Christ Cbtircb, Oxford, 
iftho wTotea historj of bis count> and contributed (as niicient) to 
Scott 5 MintUthy liii own ' Hartlirani 5 Dirge nnd The Death of 
Featherstoiielniisle 

Gcorffc Oiitrnin (1805-56), author of ‘The 
Annuitj,’ and probablj the first in Seotlnnd, since 
the da)S of Sir Richard M utland, to turn the dr> 
processes of law to poetic account, was bom at 
Cl)de Ironworks, Glasgow, of which his father 
was the managing partner licnjamin Outram the 
famous civil engineer, was his uncle, and Sir James 
Outiam, one of the defenders of Lucknow, his 
cousin Educated at Edinburgh, he was called to 
the Bar there in 1827, and gained considerable 
repute in practice as a chamber counsel Ten 
years later he became editor of the Glast^o'V 
Hciald, and he retained this position, as well as 
that of part-propnetor of the paper, till his death 
A close friend of Professor Wilson, Outram col 
laborated in the production of the Dies Bouahs, 
which followed the more famous Noetts hnl/ro 
siance His I^gal Lyrics were first primed 
pnvately in 1851, and afterwards published with 
a biography m 1874 and 1888 His best piece 
IS ‘ 7 he Annuity,’ justly reputed for its vein 
of peculiar dr5 humour A reply in similar vein, 
‘ The Annuitant’s Answer,’ wns written by Outram’s 
friend, Dr Robert Chambers 

The Annuity 

I gaetl to spend a week in Fife — 

An unco week it proved to me — i 

For there I met a vvaesome wife 
Lamentin’ her vaduity 
Her grief brik’ out sae fierce and fell, 

I thought her heart w ad burst its shell, 

And — I was sae left to nijsel’ — 

I sell’t her an annuitj 


Last \ iilc she had a fcarfu’ hoast , 

1 thought a kint might «et me free 
1 letl her out 'mang xmw and frost, 

\Vi constant asviduilj 
But dell mij care 1 the blast gacd by 
And missetl the auld anatomj , 

It just cost me a tooth, forhjc 
Discharging her annuitj 

If there ’e a sough of cholera 

Ortv|>hus w ha sae gleg os she? 
She buvs up baths an’ dnigs an a' 

In siccnn sitpcrfluilj ' 

She doesna iieevl — she’s fever proof 
llic pest gacd ower her verj roof 
She taiild me sae, an' then her loof 
Held out for her annuity 

Ae daj she fell — her arm she bnk’ — 

A compound fracture os could be. 
Aae leech tlie cure wad undertak’ 
Wiatc’cr wns the gratuity 
It 's cured ' She handles ’t like a fiail 
It docs as vvccl in bits as hale 
Bat I 'ill a broken man mj’scl’ 

^YI’ her and her annuitj 

Her broozled flesh nnd broken banes 
Are vvcel as flesh an' banes can be , 
She beats the taeds that lives m stancs. 
An fatten m vacuilj 
They die when they 're exposed to air — 
They canna thole the atmosphere , 

But her ' — expose her onyavhere, 

She lives for her annuity 

The water drap wears out the rock. 

As this eternal jaud wears me , 

I could withstand tlie single shock. 

But not the continuity 
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It 's paj me here, an’ ])ay me there. 

An’ pay me, paj me cvcmiair , 

1 ’ll gang dimcnted wi’ despair — 

I ’m charged for her annuity 

Henry Glassford Bell (1805-74) t\as one 
of the younger men of the cotene in Edinburgh 
^vho gathered about ‘Chnstopher North,’ and he 
Mas 'immortalised by that wnter as ‘Tallboys’ in 
the famous Nodes Ainbi ostancE Born in Glasgoa, 
and son of a Ghsgon advocate, he was educated 
in Edinburgh, and for some years devoted himself 
to a life of letters there. He w rote for Constablds 
Mtscellany a ‘Memoir of Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
which was translated into several languages, and 
he established and edited with much success for 
three y ears the Edinbtngh Literary Jountal He 
pnntcd privately a volume of Poems in 1824, but 
his first published volume, Summer and I Pinter 
Hours, appeared in 1831 My Old Portfolio, a 
collection of pieces in prose and verse, was pub 
lished m the follow ing year In this year also he 
was admitted to the Scottish Bar, at which he 
soon distinguished himself As a junior counsel 
in the famous trial of the Glasgow cotton spinners 
he attracted the notice of Shenff Alison the 
histonan, and in consequence was appointed a 
Sheriff Substitute of L^arlvShire in 1839 Twenty’- 
eight years later, on the death of Alison, he 
became Shenff-Pnncipal In various fields of 
letters his work ran to twelve volumes, and at 
the time of his death he was engaged on an 
edition of the poems of David Gray He is 
remembered, however, by the best poem of his 
early years , it is probable that many owe their 
impression of the luckless Scottish queen, Mary, 
less- to the pages of actual history than to a couple 
of works of imagination — Scott’s Abbot and Bell’s 
Mary Queen of Scots 

I 

From Mary Queen of Scots ' 

The scene w as changed — It w ns an ev e of raw and surly 
mood, 

And in a turret chamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the 
wands 

That seemed to suit the stormy stale of men’s uncertain 
minds 

The touch of care had blanched her cheek, her smile was 
sadder now , 

The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her 
brow , 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the 
field , 

The Stuart sceptre well she swaved, but the sword she 
could not w leld 

She thought of all her blighted hopes — the dreams of 
youth’s bncf d.ay. 

And summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the 
minstrel play 

The songs she loved in other years, the songs of gay 
Navarre, 

The songs pcrcliince, that erst were sung by gallant 
Chatelar 


They half lieguiled her of her cares , they soothed her 
into smiles , 

They won her thoughts from bigot zeal and fierce 
domestic broils. 

But hark ' the tramp of armed men ! the Douglas 
battle cry ' 

They come, they come ! and lo! the scowl of Ruthven’s 
hollow ey e 1 

Stem swords are drawn, and daggers gleam — her words, 
her prayers are vain — 

The ruffian steel is in his heart — the faithful Rizzio’s 
slain ! 

Then Mary Stuart brushed aside the tears that tnckling 
fell 

‘Now for my father s arm,’ sheisaid, ‘my woman’s heart 
farew ell ' ’ 

The scene was changed — It was a lake, with one small 
lonely isle. 

And there, within the pnson walls of its baronnl pile. 
Stem men stood menacing their queen, till she should 
stoop to sign 

The tmlorons scroll that snatched the crown from her 
ancestral line. 

‘My lords, my lords’’ the captive cned, ‘were I but 
once more free, 

With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause 
and me. 

That parchment would I scatter wade to every breeze 
that blows. 

And once more reign a Stuart queen, o er my remorseless 
foes ’’ 

A red spot burned upon her cheek , streamed her rich 
tresses dow n , 

She wrote the words, she stood erect— a queen without 
a crown I 

Philip McadoTTS Taj lor (1808-76), the son 
of a Liverpool merchant descended from the 
original John Taylor of Norwich (see Vol II p 
712), was bom at Liverpool, and held a mercantile 
post in Calcutta , but still a boy, he obtained a 
commission in the army of the Nizam of Hvdera- 
bad, and served him from 1826 as a skilful, strong, 
but kindly administrator, for savage chaos sub- 
stituting order, for barbaric tyaanny ev en handed 
justice , during the Mutiny he succeeded in 
maintaining peace After the Mutiny the British 
Government gave him charge of some of the ceded 
districts of the Deccan , in i860 he camO home 
a colonel, and was created C S I He has left 
vivid pictures of Indian history, life, and manners 
in his romances — Confessions of a Thug (1839 ■ 
new ed 1858), Ttppoo Sultaun (1840), Tara (1863), 
Ralph Darnell (1865), Seeta (1873), and A Noble 
Queen (1878) The Confessions of a Thug espe- 
cially may almost be said to do for a phase of 
Indian life (happily extinct) what Hajji Baba did 
for Persia , without special charm of style, Taylor 
fascinates by the inevitable truth of his story, and 
surrounds his stay at-home readers with a central 
Indian atmosphere full of strangeness and terror 
His Story of my Life (1S77, new ed 1S81) is 
onlv le^s fascinating than his best romances, them- 
selves largely founded on fact 
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naturalist and evolutionist thinker, was born at 
Shrew sbur> on the 12th of February 1809, in 
the same jcar, therefore, as Tcnnjson, Gladstone, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
He had a rich intellectual inheritance his 
grandfithcr. Dr Erasmus Danvin (sec Vol I 
p 572), one of liic pioneers of the Evolution 
Thcor), was a man of great originahtj, a shrewd 
observer, and a poetic genius, with — by the waj 
— another famous grandson, Mr Francis Galton, 
his father. Dr Robert Waring (1766-1848), was a 
wise phvsician, noted for his disccniment — ‘the 
most acute observer,’ his son said, ‘whom I ever 
saw, and of a sceptical disposition ,’ his motherwas 
a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood It docs not seem 
far fetched to say that Charles Darwin inherited 
something of the imagination of his grandfitliers, 
tempered by his father’s more sceiHical tendency to 
keep close to facts Apart fiom direct inhentancc 
there must have been a scientific tridition in the 
family, and it is interesting to note that both in 
hentance and tradition have been susLaincd since 
As a schoollioy at Shrew sburv, Charles Darwin 
seems to have been more interested in games than 
in books , but, as he says, ‘ the passion for col- 
lecting, which leads a man to be a systematic 
naturalist, a vartuoso, or a miser, was very strong 
in me, and was clearly innate, as none of my 
sisters or brothers had this taste’ At the age of 
sivteen he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
but soon displayed a much keener interest m 
marine zoology tlian in the conventional discipline 
of the medical school He was influenced by 
naturalists like Robert Grant and William Mac- 
Gilhvray , and it is interesting to recall that he 
found opportunity to listen to some lectures by 
the American ornithologist Audubon, and was 
present at a meetingc of the Royal Soaety of 
Edinburgh, where he heard Sir Walter Scott 
speak from the chair as President Dunng his 
Edinburgh penod he was much fonder of long 
walks and shooting than of receiving academic 
instruction In 1828 he went to Cambridge 
(Christ’s), where he took a pass degree m 1831, 
having here again occupied himself more with 
sport and beetle collecting than with his evamina 
tion subjects But it was dunng these three years, 
which he calls ‘upon the whole the most joyful 
in my happy life,’ tliat he came under Professor 
Henslow’s potent influence, and began to become 
intimate with Professor Adam Sedgwick the geolo- 
gist, with whom he went on a profitable geological 
excursion in North Wales It was in his last year 
at college that he read and was greatly impressed 
by Herschcl’s Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, which ‘ stirred up in me a burning zeal 
to add even the most humble contribution to the 
noble structure of natural science.’ It was then, 
too, that he read Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, 
which certainly helped to lead him to embrace 


with eagerness one of the great opportunities of 
his life— the post of naturalist on the Bearle, a 
government vessel 

J his oiiporttinity for 11 nndirjahie came at an 
appropnate tunc in D irv in’s life, and of the voyage 
of the Pcai^le (1831-36) he says that it was ‘by far 
the most important event in my life, and h,is deter- 
mined my whole career I have alvays felt 
that I owe to the voyage the first rc.1I training or 
education of my mind ’ 1 o reason out for himself 
the geologic il structure of new regions, to try to 
account for the difiereni forms of coral islands, to 
f ice the actual facts of the geographical distnbu 
tion of aniin ils, and to seek to realise the manifold 
complexity of life — and not ibly the ‘adaptations’ 
— which the long vovage brought under his ob- 
servation these were real disciplines in scientific 
method, ind it is instnictivc to observe ho v Ins 
keen love of ••port waned before a stronger interest, 
which led to the acquisition of his chamctenstic 
habits of ‘steadiness,’ ‘energetic industry,’ and 
‘concentrated attention’ The voyage gave him a 
wealth of impressions, a detailed acquaintance wath 
nature as it is, and a confidence in his owai powers 
of scientific judgment It was then, too, that he 
began to have ‘orcasionallv vague doubts’ about 
the trustworthiness of the Linn can dogma of the 
fixity of species UnfortunatcK, however, the 
voyage left permanent ill cfTccts on hit health, 
though It IS probably more accurate to say that 
the conditions of the vovage fnoured, instead of 
inhibiting, the expression of constitutional dis- 
abilities As far ns science is concerned, it seems 
just to regard the cruiser of the Beagle as the 
Columbus vovage of biology 

When Darwin came home from his voyage 
(1836) his father exclaimed, ‘Whv, the shape of 
his head is quite altered,’ it nnv be fairly said 
that he had found his purpose m life, and that 
his vouthful bent was now a strenuous passion. 
At the age of twenty -eight he was one of die best 
equipped naturalists of his dav, he was nch in 
experience and in ideas, and he had developed that 
(as he called it) ‘dogged’ persistence of inquisiUvc 
inquiry which was one of his most outstanding 
intellectual characteristics He had gamed, more 
over, that marvellous realisation of complex inter- 
relations which is conspicuous in all his worE 
Settling down for a couple of years in London, he 
devoted himself to working up his collections and 
olascrvations , he opened in 1837 his ‘first note 
book on Transmutation of Species,’ his ‘pnmc 
hobby ,’ he wrote his immortal Journal, contn 
buted V anotis papers to societies, .and became the 
fnend of manv eminent scientific men, such as 
Lvell and Hooker These were vears of hard 
work, though scarcely a day passed without sufler- 
ing In 1839 he marned his cousin, Emma 
Wedgwood, to whose loving care of the great 
naturalist the world owes much 

After 1842, when Darwin left London for Down, 
his life had in one sense few events, but, m another 
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sense, it was m his quiet country home that die 
eventful part of his life was lived It was there 
that he developed with persistent patience his 
evolution theory, which has revolutionised biology 
and changed the whole intellectual outlook of 
mankind After a penod of geological work— 
notably on coral reefs — Darvv in gave himself for 
about eight years to monographing barnacles and 
acorn shells (Cimpedia) — an arduous task v cry 
valuable in itself, but cv en more v aluablc as train- 
ing — ‘ a piece of cntical self discipline,’ Huxley said, 
‘which manifested itself m everything he wrote 
afterwards, and saved him from endless errors of 
detail’ All the time, however, he was pondering 
over his ‘ prime hobby,’ the problem of die trans 
formation of species The famous and often quoted 
sentence is exceedingly characteristic ‘ After five 
years’ w ork, I allow ed mv self to speculate on the 
subject, and drew up some short notes , these I 
enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusions 
which then seemed to be probable , from that 
penod to the present da) (1859) I have steadily 
pursued the same object ’ 

On i8th June 1858 Darwin received from Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who was explonng in the Malay 
Archipelago, a manuscript cvolutionar) essay, 
which agreed ver)' closely with his own work, and 
the dramatic result, brought about by the counsel 
of L)cll and Hooker, was the famous joint-paper 
bv Darvv in and Wallace, On the Tendency of Species 
to form Vanehesj and on the Pei pctuation of 
Varieties and Speats by Nat m at Means of Selec- 
tion, retd before the Linnaian Society ist Jul) 
1858 There has been nothing in the history of 
science more magnanimous than the harmonious 
CO operation of Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel 
Wallace As Professor E B Poulton sajs ‘It 
vv as sufficicndy remarkable that two naturalists in 
widcl) separated lands should have independently 
arrived at the theory which was to be the turning- 
point in the history of biology' and of many other 
sciences — although such simultaneous discoveries 
have been known before , it was still more remark- 
able that one of the two should unknovvingl) have 
chosen the other to advise him upon the thcoiy 
which was to l>c for cv or associated vvnth both their 
names It was a magnificent answer to those who 
believed that the progress of saentific discover) 
implies continual jealous) and bitterness, that the 
conditions attending the first publication of the 
theory' of natural selection were the beginning of a 
lifelong friendship and of mutual confidence and 
esteem ’ 

In 1859 Darwin published The Ons^m of Species, 
which he justly called ‘the chief work of my life.’ 
Its complete title was On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, 01 the Preservation 
of Pavoured RaCes in the Struggle for Life This 
great work was followed by the now familiar scncs 
Tie rirtilisation of Orehids (1862), The Varia- 
tion of Plants and Animals under Domestication 
(1S68), The Descent of Man and Selection tti 
>31 


Relation to Sex (1871), The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Anunals (1872), Insectivor- 
ous Plants (1875), Climbing Plants (1875), The 
Effects of Cross and Self Eertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom (1876), Different Forms of 
Flowers in Plants of the same Species (\Zn\ The 
Power of Movement in Plants (1880), and Phe 
Por Illation of Vegetable Mould though the Action 
of Worms (1881) Darwin died suddenly, after a 
bncf cardiac illness, on 19th Apnl 1882 He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey , a few feet from the 
grave of another light bnnger. Sir Isaac Newton 
To those who realise at all how much Darwin’s 
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great life has meant to mankind, there is a sublime 
pathos m the simple words of retrospect which he 
appended to his autobiography ‘As for myself, I 
believe I have acted rightly in steadily following 
and devoting my life to science I feel no remorse 
from having committed any great sin, but have 
often and often regretted th it I hav c not done 
more direct good to mv fellow creatures ’ 

If one dare try to sum up the chief services 
which Darwin rendered to human thought, it seems 
that they' were fourfold {a) By his scrupuloush 
careful, thorough, and fair minded marshalling of 
the ‘evidences' which suggest the doctnne of 
descent — the evolutionist interpretation or modal 
formula of the Becoming of the organic world — he 
graduallv won the conviction of the great majority 
of thoughtful men Aided bv Spencer and Wallace, 
Huxley and Haeckel, he made an old and some 
what discredited suggestion current intellectual 
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com It IS now an almost organic part of all our 
thinking (6) He applied the evolution idea to 
various sets of facts, such as the expression of the 
emotions and the dc\ elopment of instincts, and 
showed what a powerful intellectual organon it 
is (c) Along with Wallace, he formulated and 
developed tlie particular theory of Natural Selec- 
tion as a directive factor in the evolution process 
{ii) Apart from all theory, he disclosed a view of 
nature as a vast system of complex inter-relations 
— a vv eb of life in which part is bound to part by 
vatal bonds of adaptation and interdependence 
More personally it may be noted that after 
Darwin went to Down he lived, while he was 
revolutionising biology, the quiet life of a countrj’ 
gentleman, interested in his ga”den and green- 
house, in his pigeons and poultry Happy in his 
family life, rich in his fnends, unworried by 
pecuniary cares, master of his ovvn time, undis- 
turbed by' mterv lewers, he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to investigation and thought, hampered 
only by persistent ill health While he was doubt- 
less wrong m explaining his success by saying, 
‘It’s dogged that does it,’ it was his pertinacious 
but never toilsome industry that enabled his fine 
brain to do so much as it did With the aid of 
his fascinating Li/d and Letters, we can see him, 
as in a Holbein picture, with all the paraphernalia 
of his daily pursuits round about him — his high 
chair, his orderly shelves, his tom-up reference 
books and periodicals, his portfolios of notes, his 
window sill laboratory, his yellow back novels ' 
There was seldom a great life so devoid of little 
ness, seldom a record of thought so free from 
extravagance. According to his owai account of 
his intellectual qualities m his cliarming auto 
biography, he had ‘no great quickness of appre- 
hension or vv It,’ ‘ a V ery' limited power to follow a 
long and purely abstract tram of thought,’ ‘a 
memory extensive yet hazy,’ ‘a fair share of inven- 
tion, and of common-sense or judgment,’ an unusual 
power in ‘noticing things which easily escape 
attention, and m observing them carefully',’ a great 
industry, ‘the strongest desire to understand or 
explain whatever 1 observ'ed — that is, to group all 
facts under some general law's’ All this is, of 
course, too splendidly modest , but there is, we 
think, more tmth m it than m some of the eulogies 
which make him out to have been an extraordinary 
genius Apart from an insight which cannot be 
ex-plained, his chief intellectual qualities were 
simply those charactenstic of the scientific mood 
at Its best — a passion and reverence for facts, an 
innate repugnance to obscurity and verbalism, a 
highly developed cautiousness and honesty in 
coming to conclusions, and a marvellous sense 
of the inter-relations of things It is with the 
utmost reverence that we would note that Darwin, 
like many other great men of science, had very 
little ‘philosophical sense.’ He was neither aware 
of nor interested m the philosophical, as distin- 
guished from the saentific, point of view His 


kindliness, modesty, magnanimity, and devotion 
to truth made him, as Poulton says, ‘so beloved 
by his circle of intimate fnends that, through their 
contagious enthusiasm, and through the glimpses 
of his nature revealed in his writings, he was in all 
likelihood more greatly loved tlian any other man 
of his time by those who knew him not’ 

In regard to the literary qualities of Danvin’s 
voluminous writings, there is considerable dis- 
crepancy of opinion among those competen. to 
judge. There are some who regard the Origin 
of impedes and the Descent of Man as fine illustra 
tions of English expository prose, but it seems 
probable that their opinion has been in some 
measure favourably biassed by their keen intel 
lectual delight in following the resistless argument 
There arc others who find the pages heavy and 
the penods inelegant, but it seems probable that 
their lack of appreciation is partly due to an 
absence of organic interest in the subject matter, 
and to the fatigue which the perusal of scientific 
discourse inevitably' involves for tliose unfamiliar 
with the objective facts of nature. It must, we 
think, be admitted tliat Dai win vvas so preoccupied 
vvath ‘getting at the truth ’ that he thought little, if 
at all, about what we call artistic presentation He 
was no stylist or rhetoncian , he had very little of 
Huxley’s gift of telling phrase or happy epigram, 
very' little of Haeckel’s power of expressing him 
self in picturesque and eloquently movang penods. 
He often doubles back to answer a possible objec 
tion, and m his honesty mars his owai sequence, 
he often overloads a sentence vvitli a mass of 
detailed proof, he often introduces sav ing clauses 
which inhibit immediate conviction But these 
arc the defects of his great qualities , he was work- 
ing vvath big issues , he was dominated by the 
scientific mood , he did not seek to make points, 
but to present facts that made his points secure. 
His IS the straightfonv ard, direct, entirely unemo 
tional Style of an advocate who has so much that 
is new and vital to say, that he cares hide about 
details of elegance or immediate effectiveness He 
thought ‘long and intently about every sentence,’ 
he worked most methodically from plan to sketch, 
from sketch to summary, from summary' to the full 
text, and if the result did not always reward his 
pains. It IS in any case immortak ‘There seems, 
he says, ‘ to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading 
me to put at fitst my statement or proposition in a 
w-rong or awkward form Formerly I used to think 
about my sentences before writing them down , 
but for several years I have found that it saves 
time to scnbble in a vile hand whole pages as 
quickly as I possibly can, contracting half the 
words , and then correct deliberately Sentences 
thus scribbled dovvm arc often better ones than I 
could have written deliberately’ But most of us 
would prefer Darwin’s ‘scnbbhng’ to any amount 
of fine w ntmg it is instinct vvath v eracity 

Considenng the purpose of this article, we have 
thought It w ell to refer briefly to one of Danv in s 
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confessions, of \vhich, perh ips, too much has been 
made by some who ha\c sought to draw moral 
lessons from his life Up to the age of thirt) or 
more, Darwin found great pleasure in poetry, 
pictures, and music. During his last twent) or 
thirty years he lost these -esthetic tastes , he could 
not endure to read a line of poetry, even Shake- 
speare’s , music generally set him thinking too 
energetically on his w ork , fine scenery' did not 
cause him the exquisite delight which it formerly 
did Not els, on die other hand, e\en if only 
modcritdy good, were ‘a wonderful relief and 
pleasure’ to him, and history, biography, tratcls, 
and essays on all sorts of subjects interested him 
as much as ever they did In his autobiography 
he discusses the ‘atrophy’ of his higher tcsthetic 
tastes, and laments the loss of happiness intoUed 
and the possible injurious effects It was doubtless 
too set ere a self analysis to say, ‘ My mind seems 
to hate become a kind of machine for gnnding 
general laws out of large collections of facts,’ but it 
mav be allotted that the scientific mood became 
more ind more dominant m his life. It should be 
remembered, however, that Darwin’s working day, 
shortened by his ill health, was methodically filled 
up so as to secure the maximum output , and, as 
it seems to us, what he severely called ‘atrophy’ 
should be more generously regarded as the natural 
result of extreme preoccupation wath great issues 
The mass of liter iture which may be called 
Darttinian is immense and continually increasing 
As Asa Gray said ‘ Dante literature and Shake- 
speare literature have been the growth of centunes, 
but Darwinism filled teeming catalogues during the 
lifetime of the author’ Part of this literature 
consists of ill-judgcd cntiasms on ilie part of men 
who did not understand the subject, or were pre 
judiced by emotion d and other vested interests, 
this has now little more than histoncal interest, 
illustrating the difficulty many men find in changing 
their point of view , its output has rapidly de- 
creased since the coming of age of the Origin of 
Species m the middle of the eighties A second 
portion of the Darwinian literature consists of 
careful and unprejudiced criticisms which have 
been of much service in the development of the 
thcoiy- of evolution To these Darwan paid courteous 
and scrupulous attention, and the minor changes in 
successive editions of his chief works are of much 
interest in this connection Thirdly, there aic 
those works — eg of Hcrlicrt Spencer and August 
Wcismann — which have added constructively to 
the Darwinian edifice It would be interesting to 
show that evolutionist thought has had a marked 
influence On general literature , but this is implied 
in the fact that Darwin and his fellow workers were 
instrumental in changing man’s whole intellectual 
outlook. On the other hand, it is a matter for 
regret that there hav e been so few modem attempts 
to give to the evolutionist’s vision of the drama of 
life that poetic e.xprcssion which Goethe proved to 
be so splendidly possible. 


The Origin of Species 

It IS interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on 
the bushes, with various insects llitUng about, and with 
worms crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect 
that these clabomlelv constructed forms, so different 
from each other, and dependent upon each other in so 
compIe.x a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around Ua These laws, taken m tlie largest 
sense, being Growth with Reproduction, Inheritance 
which IS almost implied by reproduction. Variability 
from the indirect and direct action of the conditions of 
life, and from use and disuae , a Ratio of Increase so 
high as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a con 
sequence to Naturd Selection, entailing Divergence of 
Character and the extinction of less improved forms 
Thus, from llic war of nature, from famine and death, 
the most exalted object which we are capable of con 
cciving, namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows fherc is grandeur in this vaew of 
life, with its several powers, having been onginally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one , 
and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on accord 
Ing to the fixed law of gravitv, from so simple a begin 
ning tndless forms most beautiful and most wonderful 
have been, and are being, evolved 

(Concliuion of On^ti 0/ Sf^cus ) 

The Tree of Lilh 

The affinities of all the beings of the same class have 
sometimes been represented by a great tree I bebeve 
this simile largely speaks the truth TJie green and 
budding twigs may represent existing species , and those 
produced during former years may represent the long 
succession of extinct species As buds give nso by 

growth to fresh buds, and these, if vagorous, branch out 
and overtop on nil sides many a feebler branch, so by 
generation I believe it has been wath the great Tree df 
Life, which fills with Its dead and broken brandies the 
crust of the earth, and covers the surface with Us ever 
branching and beautiful ramifications 

(Conclusion of Onp IV of Orit^in c/ S/fCies, 
61I1 cd , pp 104 105 ) 

Natural Selection 

If under changing conditions of life organic bungs 
present indivadunl diflerenccs in almost every part of 
tlicir structure, and this cannot be disputed , if there he, 
owing to their gcomancal rate of increase, a severe 
vlrugglc for life at some age, season, or ye-ar, and this 
certainly cannot he disputed , then, considering the in 
finite complexity of the relations of all organic beings 
to each other and to their conditions of life, causing an 
lufimtc diversity in structure, constitution, and habits, to 
be advantageous to them, it would he a most cxtranrdi 
nan fact if no vanations had ever occurred useful to 
each beings own welfare, m the same manner as so 
many vanations have occurretl userid to hian But if 
sanations useful to any organic being ever do occur, 
assurerlly individuals thus characlcnsed will have the 
best chance of being presen cd in the stniggle for life 
and from the strong pnnciple of inlientance, these will 
tend to produce olTsprmg similarly clnracieriscd This 
pnnciple of prcscnation, or the sunival of llic fittest, 
I have called >,atural Selection 

(Summarj Clap IV of Onfir c/S/mts, fell ctJ , 
pp. 103, ioj.) 
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The Struggle for Existence 

Nothing IS easier than to admit in words the truth of 
tlie unuersal sUiiggle for life, or more difficult— at least 
I have found it so— than constantl) to bear this conclu 
Sion in mind Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained m 
the mind, the uholc economy of nature with e\ery fact 
on distribution, rarity, abundance, esUnction, and vana 
tion, \nll lie dimly seen or quite misunderstood We 
behold the face of nature bright uilh gladness, we often 
see superabundance of food , we do not see, or we forget, 
that the birds which are idly singing round us mostly 
Ine on insects or seeds, and are thus constantly destroy 
ing lile , or wc forget how largely these songsters, or 
their eggs, or their nesthngs, are destroyed by birds and 
beasts of prey , we do not always bear in mind that, 
though food may be now superabundant, it is not so at 
all seasons of each recurring year I should premise 

that I use this term [Struggle for Existence] in a large 
and metaphorical ^sense including dependence of one 
being on another, and including (which is more important) 
not only the hfe of the individual but success in leaving 
progeny YTien we reflect on this struggle, we may 

console ourselves with the full belief that the war of 
nature is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is 
generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the healthy, and 
the happy survive and multiplv 

(On»iH of Sfccits pp 19, so, 6 j ) 

Malthus and. Darwinism, 

In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had begun 
my systematic inquiry, I happened to read for amuse 
meiit Malthus On Popiilation and being w ell prepared to 
appreciate the struggle for existence which evervavhere 
goes on from long continued observation of the habits of 
aniiiialv and plants, it at once struck me that under these 
ciraimstances favourable variations would tend to be 
preserved and unfavourable one^ to lie destroyed The 
result of this would lie the formation of new species 
Here then I had at last got a theory by which to work, 
but 'I was so anxious to avoid prejudice that I deter 
mined not for some time to write even the bnefest 
sketch of It In June 1842 I first allowed myself the 
satisfaction of wnting a v ery bnef alistract of my theory 
in penal in thirty five pages, and this was enlarged 
diinng the summer of 1844 into one of two hundred and 
thirty pages, which I had fairly copied out and still 

(Ltfe and Lttiers, yoL i ) 

The ‘Beagle’ Voyaffe. 

When I vasited, during the voyage of H AI S. Btagle, 
the Galapagos Archipelago, situated in the Pacific Ocean 
about fiv e hundred miles from the shore of South America, 
I found myself surrounded by peculiar species of birds, 
reptiles, and plants, existing nowhere else in the w orld. 
Yet they nearly all bore an American stamp In the 
song of the mocking thrush, in the harsh cry of the 
camon hawk, in the great candlestick like opuntins, I 
clearly perceived the neighbourhooil of America, though 
the islands were separated by so many miles of ocean 
from the mainland, and differed much from it m their 
geological constitution and climate. Still more surpns 
mg was the fact that most of the inhabitants of each 
s.inratc island in this small archipelago were spcafically 
ditfercnt, though most closely related to each other 
The archipelago, wath its innumerable craters and bare 


streams of lava, appeared to be of recent origin, and tlms 
I fancied myself brought near to the very act of creation 
I often asktd myself how these many peculiar animals 
and plants had been produced tie samplest answer 
seemed to be that the inhabitants of the several islands 
had descended from each other, undergoing modification 
in the cour c of their descent , and that all the inhabitants 
of the archipelago had descended from those of the 
nearest land, namely America, whence colonists would 
naturally have been derived But it long remained to 
me an inexplicable problem how the necessary degree 
of modification could have lieen effected, and it would 
have thus remained for ever had I not studied domestic 
productions, and thus acquired a just idea of the power 
of Selection As soon as I had fully realised this idea, 
I saw, on reading Malthus On J’opufalton, that Natural 
Selection was the inevitable result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings , for I was prepared to appreciate 
the struggle for existence by havang long studied the 
habits of animals 

(Inlroduclion to yana/wn of Plants and Animals 
under Dantesttcalten ) 

Adaptations and Inter-Eelatlons 

We sec on every side of us innumerable adaptations 
and contnvanccs, which have justly exerted in the mind 
of every observer the highest admiration I here is, for 
instance, a fly (Cecidomyna) which deposits its eggs 
within the stamens of a Scrophulam, and secretes a 
poison that produces a gall, on which the hna feeds, 
but there is another insect (Misocampus) which deposits 
Its eggs within the body of the larva within the gall, 
and is thus nounshed by its living prev , so that here 
a hv menopterous insect depends on a dipterous insect, 
and this depends on its power of producing a monstrous 
growth in a particular organ of a particular plant. So it 
IS, in a more or less plainly marked manner, in thousands 
and tens of thousands of cases, wath the lowest as well 
as the highest prmhictions of nature. 

(Introduction to Panalton of Animals and Plants ) 

Cate and Clover 

I find from expenments that humble bees are almost 
indispensable to tlie fertilisation of the heartsease ( IPola 
irtcolor), for other bees do not visit this flower I have 
also found that the vTsits of bees are necessary for the 
fertilisalion of some kinds of dover for instance, twenty 
heads of Dutch dover (Tnfoltum repens) yaelded 2290 
seeds, but twenty other heads protected from bees pro- 
duced not one Again, one hundred heads of red dover 
{T pratensc) produced 2700 seeds, but the same number 
of protected hcadv produced not a single seed Humble 
bea alone vasit red clover, as other bees cannot reach 
the nectar Hence wc may infer as highly probable 

that, if the whole genus of humble bees became extinct 
or very vire 111 England, the heartsease and red clover 
would become very rare or wholly disappear Tlie 
number of humble liees in any district depends m great 
measure on the number of field nuce, which destroy 
their combs and nests , now the number of mice is 

largely dependent, as every one know-s, on the number 
of cats Hence it is quite credible that the presence 

of a feline animal in huge numbers in a district might 
determine, through the intervention first of mice and 
then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers m that 
distnet Ifingni of Spmes, pp 57 i 5 ® ) 
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Personal 

Therefore my success as a man of science, uhate\er 
this may have amounted to, lias been determmed, as 
far ns I can judge, by complex and diversified mental 
quahtics and condiiions. Of these, the most important 
have iKcn— the love of saence, unbounded patience m 
long reflecting over anj subject, industry in observing 
and collecting facts, and a fair share of invention as 
well as of common sense. With such moderate abibties 
as I possess, it is tmly surprising that I should have in 
fluenced to a considerable extent the belief of saentific 
men on some important points. 


Whenever I Iiai e found out that I have blundered, or 
that my work has been imperfect, and when I have been 
contemptuously cntiased, and even when 1 have been 
overpraised, so that I have felt mortified, it has been my 
greatest comfort to say hundreds of times to myself that 
‘ I have worked as hard and as well as I could, and no 
man can do more than this ’ 


Tlie L//? Letters of ChnrUx Dnrtvtn edited b> tih son, 
Mr Fninas Darwin appeared in three volumes In 1887 ^^ore 
LttUrt^ two %olumcfi edited by Mr Darwin and Mr A C 
Seward followed in 1903 See the obiiuarj notice! by Huxley 10 
^niitre (April j88£), Ptoc Roynl Soc (r888) and the Collccitd 
Bunyx \ol 'ii, f v\xQfChnrltt Darwin And tiu Theary c/ Bftlttral 
StUcUon by E B PouUon (1896) and the short Lives by Grant 
Allen (1885), G T Bettany (1887) and C F Holder (i8gi) 

J ARTHUR THOMSON 


lUcxnndcr Willlani Kiiiglakc (1809-91), 
born at Wilton House near Taunton, from Eton 
passed m 1828 to Tnnity College, Cambridge He 
was called to the Bar in 1837, acquired a consider- 
able Chancery practice, and retired in 1856 to 
devote himself to literature and politics A tour 
about 1835 had already given birth to IZdl/ien 
(1844), one of the most brilliant and popular 
books of Eastern travel Returned for Bndgai atcr 
as a Liberal in 1857, he took a prominent part 
against Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill, and 
denounced the French annexation of Savov He 
was with the French armv in Algiers in 1845, and 
m the Cnmea, where he was present at the battle 
of tlie Alma, and made the intimate acquaintance 
of Lord Raglan It was at Lady Raglan's request 
that he undertook his Invasion of the Cnmea its 
Ont^in, and its Pt ogress down to the Death of 
Lotd Raglan ifi \o\s 1863-S7), largely based upon 
Lord Raglan’s papers The work has been blamed 
as prejudiced , but on the literarj side it Is one of 
the outstanding histoncal works of the century 
No doubt, as Lord Raglan’s fnend, he did perhaps 
more than justice to the English commander’s 
ments, and his abhorrence of the character and 
career of Napoleon III made him a somewhat 
unfair judge of the Emperor’s policy It is 
generally felt that the history is too long, but 
the picturesque details give it all the vivacity 
of the best special correspondent’s daily reports 
rhe cniicism of Napoleon was, indeed, so severe 
that the circulation of the history was pro- 
hibited in France during tlie Empire. Kinglake 
e.\amincd into all the episodes of the war vvath 


enormous and painstaking particularity' , and the 
too great detail of this record has unquestion- 
ably injured the permanent populanty its clear 
and lively narrative and its jKilishcd and admir- 
able style would othervv ise have secured In 1868 
Kinglake vi-as again returned for Bndgwatcr, but 
was unseated on petition The borough was shown 
to be corrupt, but Kinglake was free from all 
suspicion of complicity in the irregular methods 
employ ed at the election 

At his death Kinglake was remembered less 
as the authoi of the bulky, elaborate, exhaustive 
story of the Cnmean war than as the self centred, 
Mvaaous, humorous, luxunous hero of EOtlun, a 
comparatively slight volume which defies the ordi- 
nary canons of travel book making, and owes its 
charm solely to the author’s constantly and fully 
revealed personality The most objective part is 
the circumstantial account of the trav clIeFs recep- 
tion by Lady Hester Stanhope, and the conver- 
sation he held with Bvat uncanhy recluse of the 
Lebanon elsewhere you have mainly sensations, 
impressions, reflections — and in Palestine rarely 
of the deepest Tibenas suggests only a disqui- 
sition on the fleas of all countnes , Cairo only the 
aspects of a plague stneken town It is not a 
Suitimental fpitnuy, indeed, but an impressionist 
one, with some actual objective expenenccs, cer- 
tainly, but almost no geographical, historical, or 
political facts, and nothing w halcvcr of the guide 
bbok, even of ilic glorified guide-book, about it. 
Sec the Memoir by innes Shand prefixed to a new 
edition of hi then (1896) 

With an Osmanll Paeha 

The Irulb is, that most of the men in aullionty have 
risen from their humble stations by the arts of ihe cour 
tier, and they preserve in their high estate tliO'C gentle 
powers of fascination to which they owe their success. 
Yet unless jou can contnve to learn a iiltle of Ihe 
language, you will be rather bored by your visits of 
ceremony , the intcrvcnlion of the mtcqireler, or Drago- 
man, as he IS called, is fatal to the spirit of conversation 
I think I should mislead you if I were to altcnipt 10 
give the substance of any particular conversation with 
Orientals A traveller may write and say that ‘the 
Pasha of So and So was particularly intcrcsled in ihc 
vast progress which has been made in the application of 
steam, and appeared to understand the structure of our 
machinery , that he remarked upon the gigantic results of 
our manufaclunng industry, showed that he possessed 
considerable knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the 
constitution of the Company, and expressed a livclv 
admiration of the many sterling qualities for which ifie 
people of England are distinguished ’ But the heap of 
commonplaces thus quietly allnbuted to the Pasha 
will have been founded perhaps on some such talking 
as this — 

Pasha The Englishman is welcome most blessed 
among hours is this, the hour of his coming 

Dragoman (to the Traveller) Tlie Pasha pays you his 
compliments 

Traveller Give him my best compliments m return, 
and sav I ’m delighted to have the honour of scomg him. 
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Dragoman (to tlic I'lslin) IIis I or<l Inp, this 1 nglidi 
moil, Lonl of Tendon, Sconicr of Irtlind, Supprcs'or of 
rnuicc, lios quittcil Ins ROM'nimcnts, nnd left Ins oicmits 
to brc-ithi. for n moment, ond In-' ero sed tin. brood «“vlcr) 
in strict disguise, with a sinoll but elemollv faitlifiil 
retmne of folloULp;, iii order tliot be miglit loof uiioii 
the bright countenonce of the I’osha omoiig I’oshos — the 
Prisln of the c\trlosiiiig I'nsholik of Karaghotookoldour 
Tra ilUr (to his Drogomoii) Wlnt on eorih ln\t joii 
licen si)ing ohout 1 ondon? The PoshoMill be lohing 
me for a mere coel ne\ Have not I told voti n/ ny/ to 
sa) that 1 am from a bnnch of the foniiK of ^Indcolnbe 
I’ork, and tint I am to be a magistrate for tbs count) of 
Hcdfonlblnre, onl) ISenol qualified, nnd that I slnmld i 
base Ken a Depot) I ieulcnant, if it had not ln>n for • 
the cxtraordiinrv conduct of I ord Mount promise, nnd 
that I was a cnndnlatc for Goldlvirough at the last elec I 
tion, and that I should base won tas), if m) coniinittic 
had not liccn bought? I wish to heaven that if )oti <i<i 
sa) an) thing nlroiit me, )ou’d t 11 the simple truth 
Dragoman [is silent] 

Pasha Wiat sa)s the fnendh I oial of London’ Is 
there aught that I can grant hnii wilhm the jiaabalil of 
Knragholool oldour ? 

Dtas^oman (growing sulks and literal) Tins fneiidls 
rnglishman— this branch of MudconiK -tin' head pur 
se)or of GoldlHiroiigh — this p<)s ible polieennn of Pe«l 
fordshire is recounting liij aclnesemcnts, and the number 
of his lltls-S j 

Pasha The end of Ins honours is more distant than ! 
the ends of the Lartli, and the catalogue of hi« glonous 1 
deaids is bnglitcr than the firinament of Hi a en ’ 

/der^wnu (to the rrascller) llu Pasha congratulates 
)our Lxccllencs 

Tra fUcr Aliout Goldboroiigh ’ The deitc he docs ' 

— but I want to get at his saws in telalion to the 
present slate of the Ottoman Liiipire , tell him the 
IIoiLscs of Parliament base met, and that there has Ken 
a Speech from the throne, pledging I ngland to prC'Crsc 
the integnt) of the Sultans doiiimions. 

Dragoman (to the Pasha) T his branch of ■NfudcomliC, 
this possible policeman of Bedfordshire, informs )OHr 
Highness that in Lngland the talking houses base met, 
and that the integnt) of the “'ultan s dominions ha lai.n 
a-s5urcd for ever and ever, b) a speech from the velvet 
chair 

Pasha \\ onderful chair ! ^Yonderful houses -whirr' 
whirr' all b) wheels' — whir' whir' all b) steam' — 
wonderful chair' a onderfiil houses' wonderful people' 

— whirr' whirr' all b) wheels' — whir' whir ' all bv 
steam ' 

Tia tiler (to the Dragoman) \Miat does the Pasha 
mean b) that whirring’ He does not mean to sa), does 
he, that our Government will ever alnndon their pledges 
to the Sultan ? 

Dragoman No, )our Exccllcnc) , but he sa)5 the 
1 nglish talk b) wheels and by steam 

TiaocUer That’s an exaggeration , but sa) 

Pasha (after having received the communication of 
the Dragoman) The ship> of the rngbsli swarm hie 
flics, their pnnted calicoes cover the whole earth, and 
by the side of their swords the blades of Damascus arc 
blades of gra.ss. All India is but an item in the Leilgcr 
books of the Merchants, whose Inmlicr rooms arc filled 
v/ith ancient tlironcs I — whirr! whirr' all b) wheels I — 
whiz 1 whir 1 all b) steam I 


Diagonmn The Pa lia compliment* the c-itlerv of 
I iigland, and nLo the 1 av' In ha Comjian) 

J ra ello lltc Pisha’i nght about the cutler) (t 
tried ni) tciimiar with the commo i officers laords 
Klongmg to our fellows at Malta, nnd tiu) cut it hit 
the Dif of a Novel) Will (to the Dra,^(iman), tell 
the Pa ha I am exceeding)) gratilird to find lliat 
he entertain', siith a Ingli opiiu'm of our mami'a tur 
iiig cnerg), hut 1 )iou!d like him to Inow though, 
that we have go' omclhiii/ (ii I n^Ianl l/'Vid s iliat 
Tlir e fon i( nci arc alv a)~ fancqmg tliat we have 
notliiiig but sliij , and railwa) , arul Ijs India Ciroi 
panic do jii t tell tl c Pa\).a that our rrral dl tnets 
ilescrve liis attention, nnd that even v uhin tim lag 
two Inindrcd )car there lias Den an evilejit imjeovt- 
ment in tl e ailture of the turnip, an 1 if lie doe* no' .al e 
anv interest alont th il, "t "11 events ijj car cipliin 
that we have our virtue in the coun'r) -tlia* the Priiiah 
)coman is itill thank f.wl ' the Bntiv’i )()einan —Oh’ 
"lid hv ihcbv, whilst )ou are abou' it vo„ may av 
well sa) that we are a truth tclfuig f/COpIc, ar J, ii c 
the O miiiLc , ric faithful m iIr jicaforii ance e'f ciur 
prorni'' < 

PasI t /afii r hc"rin„ the Dri"ninan) It tv trie i s 
true —tliroui li all I tniif’liiitan the I n, .isli ate foremm , 
nnd Isr-vi for the Itu vians arc dnll"il svni’e, and tJic 
Ot rmans "re sleeping I>ele-v and the Ita! anv are Inc 
servants of •'ongv am! the hrerch are the 'ons of News- 
papiTv nnd the Orrtks thn "re we vers o' has, bat 'he 
I nj lisli and the O manlces arc I o'htri togeih'f m 
rigbteo isiie , for the Osinanlces Irl e c in one o"lr 
God, nnd cldvi. to the Koran an 1 dc''r')V i-’o's so ’o 
the 1 nglish vvotslnp one (.O'!, an I abon i la i. gr Vsn 
! imagis, and Ivll tin Inith, and Klitvc in a Djo , and 
though tlicv diinl the jiiiec of the grape, vet to say tha* 
the) vvotslnp tli'ir jiroplmt a.s Col, or to i-\ th t i .ev 
' arc eaters of p rk, the>c arc lies— lies bom o' GreekS) 

I and nursed b) Tews ' 

Dic-omai Tlie Pidia compliments t) e Engig’n 

Trftller (ri'inid Well, J ve had enough of thts. 
Icll the Paslia I am greallv obltgt 1 to him for hts 
ho jntalili and still more for bis Imdne m turmshirg 
I me willi hor'c an 1 say that now I mu i K off 

' /.ire, 7 (aftirluannj tlw. Dragoman, an 1 ‘tard ag upon 

I 111* Div in) Prou ) are th' 'ire*, and blcs c J aa li e dam' 

I of til' liorssv tlut sluall cartv lus hatcellencv to Ibc entof 
J lus prosperous j'lums) — Mav the saddle b-ncalb him 
glide dowai to the gates of the liapp) cilv, like a Ixxit 
swimming on the thini river of Piridoc. — klav 1 e rieep 
the sleaiji of a child, when his friends nr,, around him, 
and tin. while that his enemies are ab'oad mav hi' tres 
flame red through the dail ness — inon. red than the eyes 
of ten tigers '—farewell ' 

D/agomar ITic Pislia wishes vour Excellcncv a 
pleasant joumev 

So ends the V ISIt (From P^'itr } 

At tho Battle of the Alma. 

7 \t this minute the ficr) O'ltl — it vvas commanded by 
Colonel rkinslic — came storming over the crest, an 
having now nt last an enemy’s column hefon. U, it 
seemed to be almost mad waih warlike jov lU forma 
tion, of course, vvas disturbed b) tlic liaste and vohcnience 
of the onset , nnd Campbell saw tint, unless the regiment 
could be halted nnd a htllu calmed down it would go on 
rushing forward in disordered fury, at the risk of shattering 
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rtself against the strength of the hard, square built columh | 

which u as solemnly coming to meet it 

But he w Iio could halt his men on the bank of a cool 
stream s.hen they uere rushing down to quencli tlie rage 
of their thirst was able to quiet them in the midst of 
their warlike fury Sir Oilin got the regiment to hall 
and dress its ranks By this time it was under the fire 
of the approaching column. 

Campbell’s charger, t wi cc arounded already , but hitherto 
not much hurt, was now struck by a shot in the heart 
Without a stumble or a plunge the horse sank down 
gently to the earth, and was dead Campbell took his 
aide de camp’s charger , but he had not been long in 
Shadu ell’s saddle when up came Sir Cohn’s groom with 
his second horse. The man, perhaps, under some former 
master, had been used to be charged u ith the ‘ second 
horse ’ m the hunting field At all esents, here he was , 
and if Sir Cohn was angered by llie apparition, he could 
not deny that it was opportune. The man touched his 
cap, and excused himself for being where he was In 
die dry, terse way of diose Englishmen who are much 
accustomed to horses, he explained that towards the rear 
the balls had been dropping about lery thick, and that, 
fearing some harm might come to his master’s second 
horse, he had thought it best to bring him up to the 
front 

When the 93rd had recovered the perfectness of its 
array, it again moved forward, but at the steady pace 
imtiosed upon it by the chief The 42nd had already 
rcsumetl its forward movement , it still advanced finng 
There are thmgs in the world which, eluding the re 
sources of the dry narrator, can still be faintly imagmed 
by that subtle power which sometimes enables mankind 
to picture dim truth by fancy According to the thought 
which floated m the mind of the churdiman who taught 
to All the Russias their grand form of prayer for victory, 
there are ‘angels of light’ and ‘angels of darkness and 
horror,’ who soar over the heads of soldiery destined to 
be engaged in close fight, and attend them into battle. 
^Vhen the fight grows hot, the angels hover down near to 
earth w ilh their bnght limbs tw ined deep in the vv reaths 
of the sraol e which divides the combatants But it is 
no coarse, bodily help that these Christian angels bnng 
More purely spiritual than the old Immortals, they stnke 
no blow, they snatch no man’s weapon, they lift away no 
wamor in a cloud What the Angel of Light can bestow 
IS valour, pnccless vailour, and light to lighten the path 
to victory, giving men grace to see the bane truth, and, 
seeing it, to have the mastery To regiments which are 
to be blessed with victory the Angel of I ight seems to 
beckon, and gently draw his men forward. A\Tiat the 
Angel of Darkness can inflict is fear, horror, despair , 
and It IS given him also to be able to plant error and vam 
fancies in the minds of the doomed soldiery By false 
dread he scares them Whether he who conceived this 
prayer was soldier or pnest, or soldier and pnest in one, 
it seems to me that he knew more of the true nature of 
the stnfe of good infantry than he could utter m common 
prose Tor indeed it is no physical power which rules 
the conflict between two well formed bodies of foot 
The mere killing and wounding which occurs whilst a 
fight IS still hanging in doubt docs not so alter the rela 
tive numbers of the combatants ns in that way to govern 
the result The use of the slaughter vvhich takes place 
at that time lies mamly in the stress whicli it puts upon 
the minds of those who, themselves remaining unhurt. 


are nevertheless disturbed by the sight of what is befall 
mg their comrades In that wav a command of the 
means necessary for inflicting death and wounds is one 
element of victory But it is far from being the chief 
one. Nor is it by perfectness of disaphnc, nor yet by a 
contempt of life, that men can assure to themselves the 
mastery over their foes. More or less all these things 
are needed , but the truly gov eming povv er is that ascend 
ency of the stronger ov er the vv eakcr heart w Inch (because 
of the mystery of its origin) the churchman was vvillmg to 
ascribe to angels coming dow n from on high 
The turning moment of a fight is a moment of tnal for 
the soul and not for the body , and it is therefore that 
such courage as men are able to gather from being gross 
in numbers can be easily outweighed by the warlike 
virtue of a few To the stately ‘ Black Watch ’ and the 
hot 93rd, with Campbell leading them on, there was 
vouchsafed that stronger heart for vvhich the brave pious 
Muscovites had prayed Over the souls of the men in 
the columns there was spread, first the gloom, then the 
swarm of vain delusions, and at last tlie sliecr liorror 
vvhich might be the work of the Angel of Darkness 
The two lines marched straighten The three columns 
shook Tliey were not yet subdued They were stub 
bom , but every moment the two advancing battalions 
grew nearer and nearer, and although — dimly masking 
the scant numbers of the Highlanders — there was still 
the white curtain of smoke vvhich alwaiys rolled on before 
them, yet, fitfully, and from moment to moment, the 
signs of them could be traced on the nght hand and on 
the left in a long, shadowy line, and their coming was 
ceaseless 

But, moreover, the Highlanders being men of great 
stature, and m strange garb, their plumes being tall, and 
the view of them being broken and distorted by the 
wreaths of the smoke, and there being, too, an ominous 
silence in their ranks, there w ere men among the Russians 
who began to conceive a vague terror — the terror of 
things unearthly, and some, lliey say, imagined that 
they were charged by horsemen strange, silent, mon 
strous, bestnding giant chargers The columns were fall 
mg into that plight — we have twice before seen it this 
day — were falling into that plight that its officers vi ere 
moving hither and thither, with their drawn swords, 
were commanding, were imploring, were threatening — 
nay, were even laying hands on their soldiery, and stnv- 
ing to hold them fast in their places. This struggle is 
tlie last stage but one in the agony of a body of good 
infantry massed in close column Unless help should 
come from elsewhere, the three columns would have to 
give way 

But help came. From the high ground on our left 
another heavy column — the column composed of the two 
nght Sousdal battalions — was seen coming down It 
moved straight at the (lank of the 93rd 

So now, for the third time that day, a mass of infantry 
some fifteen hundred strong was descending upon the un 
covered flank of a battalion m English array, and, coming 
as it did from the extreme nght of the enemy’s position, 
this last attack was aimed almost straight at the file — the 
file of only two men — vvhich closed the line of the 93rd 

But some witchcraft, the doomed men might fancy, 
was causing the earth to bear giants Above the crest or 
swell of ground on the left rear of the 93rd, yet another 
array of the tall bending plumes began to nsc up in a 
long, ceaseless line, stretching far into the east , and pre 
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scnlly, in all the grace and beauty that marks a Highland 
regiment \\ hen it <;pnngs up the side of a hill, the 79 lh 
came bounding forward Without a halt, or with only 
the halt that was needed for dressing the ranks, it 
advanced upon the flank of the right Sousdal column, 
and caught the mass in its sin— caught it danng to march 
acro^s the front of a Highland battalion — a battalion 
already near, and swiftly advancing in line Wrapped in 
the fire thus poured upon its flank, the hapless column 
could not march, could not lire It broke, and began to 
fall back in great confusion , and the left Sousdal column 
being almost at the same time oeerthrowm by the 93rd, 
and the two columns which had engaged the ‘Black 
kA atch being now in full retreat, the spurs of the hill 
and the winding dale beyond became thronged with the 
encmj ’s disordered masses 

Then, again, they sa), there was heard the sorrowful 
wail that bursts from the heart of the brave Russian in 
fantry when they ha\e to suffer defeat , but this time the 
wad was the wad of eight battalions, and the warlike 
gnef of the soldiery could no longer kindle the fierce 
intent which, onlj a little before, had spurred forward 
the Vladimir column Hope had fled 

(From Th/ Ittvaston of tht Crimea ) 

Edward Flt/Gcrald (1809-83) was bom at 
Bredficld House, an old Jacobean mansion near 
Woodbridge in Suffolk His parents were both 
Irish , and the father, John Purcell, took his wife’s 
surname on her father’s death m 1818 The family 
haring returned from a sojourn in France (at St 
Germains and in Pans), Edward was sent in 1821 
to King Edward VI ’s School at Bury St Edmunds, 
where James Spedding and J M Kemble were 
among his schoolfellows He went up to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, m October 1826, whither 
Spedding followed him the ne\t jear At Tnnity 
he formed fast friendships with Thackeray and 
W H Tliompson, afterwards Master of Trinitj , 
and lie took Ins degree in Januarj 1830 His 
father’s famih resided at Wherstead Lodge, 
near Ipswich, from 1822 to 1835, and subsequently 
at Boulgc Hall, near Woodbridge , there he lived 
with them until 1838, when he took up his separate 
residence m a cottage near the park gate. His life 
at this time was a quiet round of reading and 
gardening, occasionally broken by Msits from or 
to friends , his chief friends m the neighbourhood 
were the Rev George Crabbe (\icar of Bredfield 
and son of the poet), Archdeacon Groome, and 
Bernard Barton, the Quaker-poet of Woodbndge, 
whose daughter, Lucy, he marned in 1856, only 
soon to separate Etery spring be used to make 
a long \isit to London, where he constantly 
met Spedding and Thackeray, and was a frequent 
aisitor It the Carlyles’ Lord Tennyson and his 
brother Fredcnc had been his contemporaries at 
college, but it was m London that they became 
intimate , bow fast the friendship was is best sho\vn 
In the dedication of Tiresias In 1853 FitzGerald 
left the cottage and settled at Farlingay Hall, near 
Woodbndge, and from i860 m the towai itself, in 
1874 he removed to Little Grange, a house which 
he had built for himself in the neighbourhood 


His great outdoor amusement in these years was 
yachting , and every summer w-as spent cruising 
about the Suffolk coast, especially near Lowestoft 
and Aldborough, the latter locality being of special 
Intel est to him as the birthplace of his fatounte 
Crabbe, and the place where he himself had first 
seen the sea. He thoroughly enjoyed the life on 
his yacht, carry’ing his books with him, and delight- 
ing to take his friends for short tnps, when they 
might read and talk over well known passages 
together He also enjoyed the rough, bluff ways of 
the sailors and fishermen, and liked to collect their 
peculiar w'ords and phrases But he could not 
escape ‘the browner shade’ which Gibbon ascribes 
to the e\ening of life, and the sea gradually lost 
Its charm , one old sailor died, and another griev- 
ously disappointed him In 1871 he sold his little 
schooner, the Scandal, but used still to go boating 
on the nver Deben, until that, too', he gave up for 
his garden, where his favounte walk was called 
the ‘ Quarter-deck.’ He died suddenly at Merton 
Rectory’, Norfolk, while paying his annual visit to 
his fnend Crabbe He is buned at Boulgc One 
of his great characteristics was steadfastness in 
friendship , he was slow to form intimacies, but, 
once rncted, the link lasted till death His out- 
ward manner was reserved, and he might sometimes 
seem a little wayward or petulant , but under the 
cold exterior there lay a tenderness like Johnson’s, 
and a fine slroke of imagination or a noble deed 
would make his aoice falter and his eyes fill with 
tears 

The first forty two years of his life passed in 
quiet leading and thinking, and it ^vas not till 
1851 that he published anonymously his dialogue 
on youth, Euplnanor, which was followed in 1852 
by Polomiis a Colledwn of M^tse Saus auA 
Modem Instances In the meantime a fnend, 
Professor Cowell, had persuaded him to begin 
Spanish, and this not only opened a new world of 
interest, but revealed to him his own powers He 
at once took to Calderon’s plays, and afterwards 
to Don OniAo/ej and in 1853 be published a trans 
lation of SIX of Calderon’s dramas with his name 
attached This, however, he soon withdrew from 
circulation, but two more plays by the same author 
were aftenvards printed pnvately About 1853 
Professor Cowell interested him in Persian Sa’di’s 
Gubstdn early attracted him by its quaint stones, 
and in 1856 he published an anonymous version of 
Jdmfs Satdmdn and Absdf he also wrote, but 
never pnnted, an abndgment in verse of ’Attdds 
Manltk ul Tair But the Persian poet who most 
attracted him, from the time of his first seeing his 
works in 1856 in a MS in the Bodleian Libraiy, 
was ’Omar Khayydm, the astronomer-poet of 'the 
eleventh centurv These poems were then known 

only by a few current quotations, as they were 
first pnnted at Pans m 1857 by M Nicolas, but 
FitzGerald at once recognised their beautv', and 
his name and the poet’s will remain indissolubly 
linked together Here his genius as a trans- 
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lator tppears at its height He possessed to m 
extraordinary' degree the power of reproduang on 
his reader the etTccl of the original , and, though 
tlic original ideas arc often altered, condensed, and 
transposed in an apparently reckless wav, these 
lawless iltcrations and substitutions arc like those 
in Dry’dcn, and they all tell, the translator be- 
comes ‘alter iticnander,’ not ‘dimidiatus Menander’ 
Mr Swinburne has said, ‘His danng genius gate 
'Omar Khayy'dm a place for ever among the 
greatest English poets’ Later translations were of 
the Agamemnon of jEschylus and of Sophocles’ 
(Etitpns Tyrannus and CEdipus Coloucus He was 
great as a letter-writer in an age when Icttcr-wnting 
had almost ceased to be an art , indeed, his letters 
arc among his most valuable hterarv bequests For 
he was a master of style as he himself defined it 
‘ The saying in tlie most perspicuous and succinct 
way what one thoroughly understands, and saying 
It so naturally that no effort is apparent ’ The dt 
mnjoies of his Olympus were Shakespeare, Scott, 
Sophocles, Lamb, Crabbe, Chaucer, and Cen antes 
Thackeray and Dickens he ranked hjgh , for Jane 
Austen and George Eliot, for Morns, Rossetti, or 
Swinburne, he had little appreciation He was 
painfully frank 'u h's criticism e\en of his friends , 
speaking of Tennyson, he said ‘ I almost think I 
was wrong in telling him I could take no interest 
in his Holy G>a:l, which I should not hate done 
had he not sent it to me ' A pcnlous reason ’ 
And a remark about Mrs Browning's poetry, made 
after her death and reported to her husband, pro- 
\okcd Brow'ning to a bitter retort 

To Frederic TennyBon, 1844. 

I dare say I slioukl ha\e slayal longer in London had 
you been there but the wits were too much for me 
Not Spudding, mind who is a dear fellow Hut one 
finds few in I ondon serious men I mean senous even 
in fun with a true purpose and character whalsocier 
it may be London melts away all indiiiduahty into 
a common lump of clcierness. I am amazed at the 
humour and worth and noble feeling in the country, 
however much railroads have mixed us up wilh metro 
ymlilan ciMlisalion I can still find the heart of 
Lnglnnd lie-aling healthily down licre though no one 
will belieie it 

Von know my way of life so well that I need not 
desciibe It to you, as it has undergone no change unce I 
saw y on \ read of mornings , the same ohl Iwioks o\ er 
and oicr again, having no command of new ones walk 
with my great black dog of an afternoon, and at eicning 
sit with open windows, up to which China rose., climb 
with my pipe, while the blackhirds niid tlmibhcs begin to 
ntstle licdwards m the ganlen, and the nightingale to 
ha\e the neighbourhood to herself \Yc ha\e had ••uch a 
sjinng (hating the last ten days) as would haie satisficil 
c\en you with warmth And such \crdiirc’ while clouds 
inoiang o\er the new fledged tops of oak trees, and acres 
of grass stnaang with buttercups How old to tell of, 
how new to see I I Iichcic that Leslie’s / if of Coiis/ahfr 
(a \ery cEarming hook) has gi'en me a fresh lose of 
Spring Constable loved It aboie all seasons he hated 
Autumn When Sir G Beaumont, who was of the old 


dassical taste, asked him if he did not find it difficult to 
jilace his brown tree in his pictures, ‘ Not at all,’ said C , 
‘I never put one in at nil ’ And when Sir George was 
crying up the tone of the old masters' landsc-apcs, and 
quoting an olJ violin as the proper lone of colour for a 
picture, Constable got up, took an old Cremona, and laid 
It down on the sunshiny grass \ou would like the 
book In defiance of all tins, I liave hung mv room 
with pictures, like very old fiddles indeed but I agree 
with Sir George and Constable both I like pictures 
that arc not like nature I can have nature better than 
niiy picture by looking out of my w indow Yet I respect 
the man who tries to paint up to the freshness of earth 
and sky Constable did not wholly achieve vvliat he 
(ned at and perhaps the old masters chose a soberer 
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scale of things as more within the coinjiass of lead paint 
To jiainl dew with lead I 

I also plunge away at my old Handel of nights, and 
delight in the Allegro and Pcnscroso, full of yiomp and 
fancy What a pilv Handel could not have written 
music to sonic great Masque, such os Ben Jonson or 
Milton would have written, if they had known of such a 
musician to wntc for ' 

To ProfesBor O E Norton, 1870 

What Mr Low ell says of him [Dante] recalled to me 
what Tennyson said to me some thirty five or foitv years 
ago We were slopping before a shop in Regent Street 
where were two 1 igures of Dante and Goethe I (1 
suppose) said 'NMial is there in old Dante’s Tncclhat 
IS miSsing in Goethes?' And Tennvson (who c Profile 
then had certainly a remarkable likeness to Dante’s) 
said Tlie Divine’ Tlicn Milton, 1 don't think I’ve 
read him these forty ycar> the whole Scheme of the 
Poem, and certain Parts of it, looming as grand as 
anything m my Memory, hut I never could read ten 
lines together wathoiit stumbling at some Pedantry that 
tipped me at once out, of Paradise, or even Hell into the 
Schoolroom, worse than cither Tennyson again used 
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to saj that the two grandest of aU Similes were those of 
the Sliips hanging in the Air, and ‘the Gunpowder one,’ 
ahicli he used slo\tl> and grimly to enact, in the Days 
that are no more He certainlj then thought Milton the 
sublimest of all the Gang , his Diction modelled on 
Virgil, as perhaps Dante’s. 

Spenser I nerer could get on iMth, and (spite of Mr 
Lom ell’s good word) shall still content mjself with such 
delightful Quotations from him ns one lights upon here 
and tliere the last from Mr Lowell 

Then, old ‘ Dadd) Wordsworth,’ as he was sometimes 
called, I am afraid, from my Chnstenmg, he is now, I 
suppose, passing under the Eclipse consequent on the 
Glon which followed his obscure Rise I remember 
fift) years ago at our Cambndge, when the Battle was 
fighting for him by the Few against the Many of us who 
(ml) laughed at ‘ Louisa m the Shade,’ &.C. His Brother 
was then Master of Tnnitv College, like all Words 
worths (unless the drowaied Sailor) pompous and png 
gislu He used to drawl out the Chapel responses so 
that we called him the ‘Mceserable Sinner’ and his 
brother the ‘ Meeserable Poet ’ Poor fun enough but 
I never can forgive the Lakers all who first despised, and 
then patronised, ‘Walter Scott,’ os the) loftily called 
him and He, dear, noble Fellow, thought they were 
quite justified Well, your Emerson has done him far 
more Justice than his own Countr)anan Carlyle, who 
won’t allow him to be a Hero in an) way, but sets up 
such a cantankerous narrow-minded Bigot as John Knox 
in Ins stead I did go to worship at Abbotsford, as to 
Stratford on A\on and saw that it was good to have 
so done If )OU, if Mr Lowell, have not lately read it, 
pra) read Lockhart’s account of his Journey to Douglas 
Dale on (I think) JuU 18 or 19, 1831 It is a piece of 
Traged), even to the muttering Thunder, like the Lam 
mcrmuir, which does not look very small beside Peter 
Bell and Co 

My dear Sir, this is a desperate Letter , and that last 
Sentence wall lead to another dirt) little Story about my 
Dadd) to which )ou must listen or I should feel like the 
Fine Lady in one of Vanburgh’s Plays, ‘Oh m) God, 
that )OU won’t listen to a Woman of Quality when her 
Heart is bursting wath Malice 1 ’ And perhaps you on 
the other Side of the Great Water may be amused with a 
little of your old Granny’s Gossip 

Well then about 1S26, or 7, Professor Airy (now our 
.(Vstronomer Royal) and his Brother William called on 
The Daddy at Rydal In the course of Conversation 
Daddv mentioned that sometimes when genteel Parties 
came to vasit him, he contrived to slip out of the room, 
and down the garden walk to where ‘The Party’s’ 
travelling Carnage stood This Carriage he would look 
into to see what Books they earned with them and he 
otiscrved it was generally ‘Walter Scott’s’ It was- 
Airy’s Brother (a very veracious man, and an Admirer of 
Wordsworth, but, to be sure, more of Sir Walter) who 
told me this It is this conceit that diminishes Words 
worth’s stature among us, in spite of the mountain Mists 
he lived among Also, a little stinginess, not like Sir 
Walter m that 1 I remember Hartley Colendge telling 
us at Amblcsidc how Professor Wilson and some one else 
(H a himself perhaps) stole a Leg of Mutton from 
Wordsworth’s Larder for the fun of the Thing 

Here then is a long Letter of old world Gossip from 
the old Home I hope it won’t tire you out it need 
not, yon know 


To Panny Kemble 1879 


My Brother keeps vvaibng — and hoping — for— Death 
which wall not come perhaps Providence would have 
let It come sooner, were he not rich enough to keep a 
Doctor in the house, to keep him in Misery I don't 
know if I told you in my last that he w as ill , seized on 
by a Disease not uncommon to old Men — an ‘internal 
Disorder’ it is polite to say , but I shall say to you, 
disease of the Bladder I had alw ays supposed he would 
be found dead one good morning, as my Mother was — as 
I hoped to be — quietly dead of the Heart which he had 
felt for several Years But no , it is seen good tliat he 
shall be laid on the Rack — which he may feel the more 
keenly as he never suffered Pain before, and is not of a 
strong Nerve I will say no more of this The funeral 
Bell, which has been at work, as I never renjember 
before, all this wanter, is even now, as I wnte, tolling 
from St Mary’s Steeple 

Parloiis P attires chases, as my dear Sdvignd says 

I — We — have finished nil Sir Walter’s Scotch Novels, 
and I thought I would try an English one Keml mrth 
— a wonderful Drama, which Theatre, Opera, and Ballet 
(as I once saw it represented) may well reproduce The 
Scene at Greenvvioh, where Elizabeth ‘interviews’ Sussex 
and Leicester, seemed to me as fine os what is called 
(I am told, wrongly) Shakespeare’s Henr} VIII Of 
course, plenty of melodrama in most otlier parts —but 
the Plot wonderful 

Then — after Sir Walter — Dickens’ Copperjield, which 
came to an end last night because I would not let my 
Reader read the last Chapter What a touch when 
Peggolty — tlie man — at last finds the lost Girl, and — 
throws a handkerchief over her face when he takes her 
to his arms — never to leave her I I maintain it — a little 
Shakespeare — a Cockney Shakespeare, if you will but 
as distinct, if not so great, a piece of pure Genius as wras 
bom at Stratford Oh, I am quite sure of that, had I 
to choose but one of them, I would choose Dickens 
hundred delightful Cancatures rather than Thackeray’s 
half dozen temble Photographs 

In Micliael Kelly’s Remtiiiscetites (qmte worth reading 
about Shendan) I found that, on January 22, 1802, was 
produced at Dmry Lane an Afterpiece called Urania, by 
the Honourable W Spencer, in which ‘the scene of 
Urania’s descent was entirely new to the stage, and pro 
duced on extraordinary effect ’ Hence then the Picture 
which my poor Brother sent you to Amenca. 

D'autres chases encore You may judge, I suppose, 
by the N E. wind in London what it has been hereabout 
Scerce a tinge of Green on the hedgerows , scarce a Bird 
singing (only once the Niglitingale, wath broken Voice), 
and no flowers in the Garden but the brave old Daffy 
dowaidilly and Hyaanth — which I scarce knew was so 
hardy I am quite pleased to find how comfortably they 
do in my Garden, and look so Chinese gay Two of my 
dear Blackbirds have I found dead — of Cold and Hunger, 

I suppose , but one is even now singing — across that 
Funeral Pelk Tins is so, as I wnte, and tell you Well 
we have Sunshine at last — for a day — ‘ thankful for smal 
Blessings,’ &.C. 

I think I have felt a little sadder since March 31 that 


hut my seventieth Year behind me, while my Brother 
ras — in some such way as I shall be if I hvc two cir 
hree years longer — Parians ePantres — that I am stil 
ble to be sincerely yours, E. F G 
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The Boat-race, from ‘Euphranor’ 

Shortlj after this, the rest of us agreed it was tirric to 
be gone. We walk’d along the fields by the Church 
(purposely to ask about the sick Lady by the way), 
cross’d the Ferry, and mingled u ith the crowd upon the 
opposite shore , Townsmen and Gownsmen, with the 
tassell’d Fellow commoner spnnkled here and there — 
Reading men and Sporting men — Fellows, and even 
Masters of Colleges, not indifferent to the prowess of 
their respective Crews — all these, conversing on all sorts 
of topics, from the slang m BdC s Life to the last new 
German Revelation, and moving in ever changing groups 
down the shore of the river, at whose farther bend was 
a little knot of Ladies gathered up on a green knoll 
faced and illuminated' by the beams of the setting sun 
Bejond which point was at length heard some indistinct 
shouting, which gradually increased, until ‘They ore off 
— the) are coming 1 ’ suspended other conversation among 
' ourselves , and suddenly the head of the first boat turn’d 
the comer , and then another close upon it , and then a 
third , the crews pulling with all their might compacted 
into perfect rhythm, and the crowd on shore turning 
round to follow along with them, waving hats and caps, 
and cheering, ‘ Bravo, St John’s ' ’ ‘ Go it. Trinity " — the 
high crest and blowing forelock of Rhidippus’s mare, 
and he himself shouting encouragement to his crew, 
conspicuous over all — until, tlie boats reaching us, we 
also were caught up in the returning tide of spectators, 
and humed back towanl tlie goal, where we amved 
just in time to see the Ensign of Tnnity lowered from 
Its pnde of place, and the Eagle of St John’s soanng 
there instead Then, waiting a httle while to hear how 
the winner had won, and the loser lost, and watching 
PhTdippus engaged m eager conversation with his dc 
feated brethren, I took Euphranor and Lexilogus under 
, either arm (Lycion having got into better company else 
where), and walked home with them across the meadow 
leading to the town, whither the dusky troops of Gowns 
men with all their confused voices seem’d ns it were 
evaporating in the twilight, vvhile a Nightingale began to 
be heard among the fiowenng Chestnuts of Jesus 

From ‘Omar EfhayyAm.’ 

Awake 1 for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight 
' And Lo ! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of Light 

Before the phantom of False morning died, 
Methought a Voice within the Tavern cned, 

‘ ^^^len all the Temple is prepared within, 

VTiy ncKls the drowsy Worshipper outside?’ 

And, ns the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted — ‘Open then the Door ' 

Yon know how little while we have to stu). 

And, once departed, ma) return no more ’ 

With me along the stnp of Herbage strouai 
That just divades the desert from the sown. 

Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot — 

And Peace to Mahmud on his golden Tlirone 1 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Ldaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ' 


Some for the Glories of This World , and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come , 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go. 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum I 

Look to the blowing Rose about ns — ‘ Lo, 
Laughing,’ she says, ‘ into the world I blow. 

At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw ’ 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buned C'csar bled , 

That ever)' Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River Lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ' for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen I 

Ah, mj Belovdd, fill the Cup that clears 
To DAV of past Regrets and future Fears 
To morrow! — Why, To morrow I may be 
Mj'self with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before. 
And one by one crept silently to rest 

And we, that now make merry in the Room 
Thev left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 
Descend — ourselves to make a Conch — for whom? 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend. 
Before w e too into the Dust descend , 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to he. 

Sans Wme, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End 1 

Abke for those who for To day prepare. 

And those that after some To morrow stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cnes, 

‘ Fools 1 your Reward is neither Here nor There ’ 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely — they are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow. 

And wath mine own hand w rought to make it grow 
And this was alt the Harvest that I reap’d — 

‘I came like Water, and like Wind I go ' 

Into this Universe, and IV/iy not knowing 
Nor like Water wall) nilly flowing, 

And out of it, as Wind along the \\ aste, 

I know not Whither, wally nilly blowing 

Wliat, without nskang, hither humed Whenu? 

And, w itliout asking, HBiither humed hence ' 

Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
hfust drow n the memory of that insolence ' 
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We nre no other than a moMng ror\ 

Of Magic SliadoM shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight bj the Master of the Show , 

But helpless Pieces of the Game He ])la)s 
Upon this Cheijuer board of Nights and Da)’;, , 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays. 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 

But Here or there as strikes the Player goes. 

And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
lie knows about it all— HE knows— HE knows 1 

The Moving Finger writes , and, having wnt, 
Moves on nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it 

Bredfleld HalL 
Lo, an English mansion founded 
In the elder James’s reign, 

Quaint and stately, and surrounded 
With a pastoral domain 

With well timber’d lawn and gardens 
And watli many a ple.isant mead, 

Skirteil bv the lofty coverts 

Where tlic hare and pheasant feed. 

Flank’d it is with goodiv stables. 

Shelter’d In coeval trees 
So It lifts Its honest gables 

toward the distant (jerniaii seas. 

Where it once discern’d the smoke 
Of old sea battles far away 
Saw victorious Nelson s topmasts 
Anchoring m Holleskv Bay 

But whatever storm might not. 

Cannon roar, and tnimpet nng. 

Still amid these meadows quiet 
Did the yearly violet spring 

Still Heav en’s starry hand suspended 
Fliat light lialance of the dew. 

That each night on earth descended. 

And each morning rose anew 

And the anaent house stood reanng 
Undisturb’d her chimneys high, 

And her gilded vanes still veenng 
Toward each quarter of the sky 

While like wave to wave succeevling 
Ihrough the world of joy and stnfe. 
Household after household speeiling 
Handed on the torch of life 

First, sir Knight in ruff and doublet. 

Arm in arm with stately dame , 

Then the Cavaliers indignant 

I or their monarch brought to shame 

Tjinguid licautics limn’d by I ely , 

Full vvigg’d Justice of Queen Anne 
Tory squires who tippled freely ; 

And the modem Gentleman 


Here they lived, and here they greeted. 

Maids and matrons, sons and sires, 
Wandering in its walks, or seated 
Round Its hospitable fires 

Oft their silken dresses floated 

Gleaming through the pleasure ground 
Oft dash’d by the scarlet coated 
Hunter, horse, and dappled hound 

Till the Bell that not in vain 

Had summon’d them to w eekly prayer. 
Call’d them one by one again 
To the church — and left them there 1 

They with all their loves and passions. 
Compliment, and song, and jest, 

Pohtics, and sports, and fashions. 

Merged in everlasting rest ' 

So they pass — while thou, old Mansion, 
Markest with unalter’d face 
How like the foliage of thy summers 
Race of man succeeds to race. 

To most thou stand’s! a record sad, 

But all the sunshine of the year 
Could not make thine aspect glad 
To one whose youth is buried here. 

In thine ancient rooms and gardens 
Buned — and his own no more 
Than the youth of those old owners. 

Dead two centuries before. ' 

Unto him the fields around thee 
Darken with the days gone by 
O’er the solemn woods that bound thee 
Anaent sunsets seem to die 

Sighs the self same breeze of morning 
Through the cypress as of old , 

Ever at the Spnng s returning 
One same crocus breaks the mould 

Still though ’scaping Time’s more savage 
Handy work this pile appears. 

It has not escaped the ravage 
Of the undermining years 

And though each succeeding master, 
Grumbling at the cost to pay, 

Did with coat of paint and plaster 
Hide the vvnnkles of decay , 

1 et the scCTct worm ne’er ceases. 

Nor the mouse behind the wall , 

Heart of oak wall come to pieces, 

And farewell to Bredfield Hall 1 

FluGcrnlds J^ttters etmi Liitrtxry Rtmaws G voh 18S5) were 
edited bj Mr Aldiv Wright, as also his betters to Faulty K etu^e 
(>^95), and Morr LoUm^ under the same editorship, folloired in 
1901 An elaborate bibIiograph> first printed in Notes and Queries 
wav published as a volume h> Colonel aV F Prideamf m 1901 
The first ediuon of Eupkrauor was a mere skeleton of what the 
hook ultimately became a reprint of the last edition appeared in 
1003. 
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George Henrj Borrow 

was born at East Dereham, "Norfolk, 5th July 
1803, His father, Thomas Borrow, bom m 1758, a 
fine, burl), middle class Comishman of eighteenth- 
centui^' 1 ) 336 , had been obliged, owing to a youthful 
escapade, to lea\e Cornwall and to make his way 
bare handed in the world. Enlisting as a common 
soldier, Thomas Borrow rose until he became a 
captain in the West Norfolk Militia His duties 
being those of a recruiting officer, he moved about 
from one part of Great Bnfain to another At 
Efist Dereham he met Miss Ann Perfrement, a 
Norfolk lady of Norman Huguenot descent, bom 
in that towTi in 1772 The first child of the 
marriage was a son, John Thomas Borrow, bom 
m 1800, who became an artist (but of no distinc- 
tion), and afterwards a militia lieutenant, and 
died in Mexico in 1833 There is no doubt 
that these children were blessed with a \er) 
estimable mother Down to her death, m 1858, 
Borrow cherished the deepest affection for her 
When he was still a child the family went to 
Edinburgh, where he seems to have received the 
rudiments of his education at the High School 
Alter moving about through Scotland, Ireland, and 
parts of England, the Borrow family returned to 
Norfolk. From i8i6to 1818 Borrow attended the 
Grammar School at Norwich, where he was a con- 
temporary of Dr Martincau The school was a 
good one, but Borrow seems to have picked up not 
much more than a mass of miscellaneous know- 
ledge. After leaving school he w as articled to an 
eminent fimi of Norwich solicitors He served 
his articles, but seems to have given no time or 
attention whatever to law His energies were 
exercised partly in the study of ‘ the noble art of 
self defence,’ as sparring was then called, and partly 
in the study of languages It is doubtful whether 
he would ever have taken honours in either of 
these studies Yet if wc are to believe his fnend, 
William Ta)lor of Norwich, when a very young 
man he understood twelve languages — English, 
Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, 
Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
But in the understanding of languages there arc 
degrees , the more a scholar knows of a language 
the more chary is he of saying that he understands 
It- Burrow’s knowledge of German was proved to 
be unsound as soon as he undertook translations 
into that language , and the Romano Lavo Ltl 
shows that his knowledge of Romany was shak) 
and uncertain — not comparable with that of the 
late F H Groome, or of certain Roman) scholars 
of Germany To say the truth, his method of 
language-learning was as unscholarly as can well 
be imagined Like Mez7ofanti, he used to Jeam 
the vocabular) of a tongue, and then got at the 
grammatical law s governing it by a sort of loose 
induction Without Mezzofanti’s prodigious verbal 
memory, but still with a ver) remarkable one. 
Borrow had a sense of philolog)' as feeble as that 
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of the great Italian himself, hence it is never safe 
for the student to follow him 

At the expiration of his clerkship — his father 
having died in 1824 — he went to London with the 
hope of being able to live by hterar) work His 
first call was upon Sir Richard Phillips tlie pub- 
lisher, to whom he took some translated ballads 
for publication, and a letter of introduction from 
Ta)lor Phillips had just retired from publishing , 
but he really seems to have done all that could be 
expected of him for a stranger who showed no 
capacity whatever for the production of market- 
able work Readers of Lavengro will remember 
the sarcastic, or rather savage, way in which 
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After the Portrait b> H W Phillips, 


Phillips IS delineated in the book But Borrow, 
whose dislikes w ere so many and so violent, must, 
of course, not be taken too seriously when he 
attacks a man It is, for instance, instructive to 
contrast Barrow’s portrait of Phillips with the por- 
trait of him painted b) another eastern counties 
man, an eccentiic wanderer over England and the 
Continent — Samuel Jackson Pratt, whose Harvest 
Hoine wxs, published b) Phillips Phillips lent his 
town house to Pratt, and was rewarded wath cer- 
tain grateful verses, more remarkable foi their 
likeness to the same author’s poems ‘Hum.anity’ 
and ‘S)'mpath)’ than for poetic qualities In the 
stud) of hterar) historv, nothing is more remark- 
able than the wa) in which the tastes and methods 
of awnter of genius maybe traced to the tastes 
and methods of a mediocre wnter The critics 
who have discovered the influence of Sterne in the 
st)le of certain parts of Lavengro are no doubt 
right, but they would do well to examine The 
Gleanings of this other protdgd of Phillips— the 
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sentimental and feeble ^ erse-\\T]ter but passionate 
lo\cr of Bngland, at i time when the horse was 
worshipped because its legs were believed to be the 
onl> possible source of locomotion Pratt’s prose 
descriptions were extremelj' popular when Borrow 
was a joung man , the> are forgotten now, but will 
no doubt, vnth manj other such descnptive books, 
be 1 epnnted in the not far distant daj’ when people 
in their motor-cars will meditate with a wondenng 
smile upon simple times when men were dragged 
along the roads at the tails of other animals 
Borrow was a great reader of these same Glean- 
ings 111 England, IVahs, and Holland Pratt took 
his sentimentalism from Sterne, as did Mackenzie , 
but Borrow’s sentimentalism, as well as his pas 
sionate love of England, her meadows, her trees, 
her roads, shows something of Pratt’s influence 
Imperfectl) equipped as Borrow was for the literarj 
struggle for life, it is no wonder that his e\penences 
in London were bitter Indeed, the> were much 
more ternble than his pride would allow him to 
record in Lm'engro In literature adaptabihtj is 
an indispensable requisite of commercial success 
It was Shakespeare’s adaptabilitv as much as his 
incomparable genius that caused his triumph Tlie 
same ina> be said of Scott , the same may be said 
of Dickens Borrow had no adaplabilit> whatever 
In after >ears the lucky accident of his being em 
plo>ed^b> the Bible Society gave him his chance 
and made him popular, but without that acadent he 
could nev er hav e produced such w ork as the literary 
market of that time demanded There nev er was a 
more idios) ncratic w ntcr-^a vv ntcr more cntirelv un 
able to achieve that compromise between authonal 
temperament and the temper of the market — than 
Borrow Not even Charles Lamb— not even the 
author of John ZfwwAr himself — was more governed 
b} temperament than he. Idiosjmcratic wnters 
rarelj succeed in arresting public attention save 
through the workings of some luckj accident But 
iJ/ir Bible in Spain, built upon Borrow’s pictur- 
esque, graphic, and carefully elaborated letters to 
\he Bible Society, for whom he acted as colpor- 
teur, opened the way for a still more idiosjm 
cratic and a still more precious book, Lavengrox, 
But all this was jears after Borrow’s London 
struggles , the sojourn in London at a time when 
he was cntiasing books for Phillips’s Univeisal 
Review, and compiling the celebrated Trials, pub- 
lished m si\ volumes in 1825, was a life of the 
direst penurj' and gloom Things got to be so 
bad vvath him at last that he must either succumb 
or quit literature altogether But what could he 
turn to? There was positively nothing he could 
do except take to the road — not after the fashion 
of Captain Hind and Claude Duval, but after the 
fashion of the modem tramp ; and so, on an after- 
noon in Maj, vvath /20 in his pocket that had come 
to him by what can only be called an accident, he 
left his London attic vvith a stick and a bundle to 
seek his fortune, feeling diat the world was all 
before him where to choose. 


What Borrow lacked in adaptability vv as in great 
degree compensated byhis personal appearance. No 
one who has ever walked vvnth him, either through 
the streets of London or along the country roads, 
could fail to remark how his appearance arrested 
the attention of the passers-by As a gypsy woman 
once remarked to the present w nter, ‘ Ev erybody 
as aversee’d the white-headed Romany Rye never 
forgot him ’ \Mien he chanced to meet troops 
marching along a country' road, it was noticeable 
that every soldier, whether on foot or horseback, 
would involuntanly turn to look at Borrow’s stnk 
mg figure. He stood considerably above six: feet 
in height, was built as perfectly as a Greek statue, 
and his practice of athletic exercises gave his every 
movement the easy elasticity of an athlete under 
training Those East Anglians who have bathed 
with him on the cast coast, or others who have 
done the same in the Thames or the Ouse, can 
vouch for his having been an almost faultless model 
of masculine sy mmetry, even as an old man. MHlh 
regard to his countenance, ‘ noble ’ is the only vvord 
which can be used to desenbe it When he was 
quite a young man his thick crop of hair had be 
come of a silvery whiteness There was a stnbng 
relation between the complexion, which was as 
luminous and sometimes rosy as an English girl’s, 
and the features — almost perfect Roman Greek in 
type, vvath a dash of Hebrew To the dark lustre 
of the eyes an increased intensitvwas lent by the 
fair skin No doubt, however, what most struck 
the observ er vv as the marked mdiv'iduality, not to 
say singulanty', of his expression If it were 
possible to desenbe this expression m a vvord or 
two, It might, perhaps, be called a self conscious 
ness that was both proud and shy 

On leav'ing his lodging Borrow shaped his course 
to the south-west, and had very soon cleared 
London and got beyond the suburban villages. 
After walking sev eral miles, he took a seat on the 
first coach that he found passing that way To 
Borrow, who lov'ed to dwell upon coinadences, 
the world was the stage on which a great and 
vaned romantic drama was being played It was 
this as much as anything else that made him 
such an interesting companion He eventually 
found himself, wathout any definite object or plan, 
on Salisbury Plain No one was ever more im 
pressed by Stonehenge at sunrise, when Nature 
and man’s handiwork seem greeting each other, 
than the homeless wanderer, Borrow, v hom 
temperament compelled from the first to live 
a lonely life, whether as a hermit of the dingle 
or among men Wonderful dreams of the past 
and the future came to him among the gigantic 
remains of Stonehenge, which he would afterwards 
relate to one or two intimate fnends vvith a glo'v 
not to be found in the finest passages of Lavenijo 
In this neighbourhood he lingered Then he went 
on his way, still without any plan. Meeting a 
forlorn travelling tinker who hdd been dnven from 
the roads by the tyTanny' of a notorious wandering 
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blackguard, one Bos\ illc, Borro\\ straiglitwaj frater- 
nised with the man, and e\cntuall> bought his 
ponj and cart and business, and at once set up as 
a travelling tinker himself Having alwajs taken a 
great interest m smith’s work and tin work, he now 
travelled as an itinerant metal worker, thinking he 
could gam a luehhood m this waj After having 
been brought into contact with the gjpsies, and 
after having narrowly escaped being poisoned l)> a 
Romany beldam who chLnshed a jealous hatred 
of him, he met near Willenhall in Staffordshire 
in Mumber Lane (called Mumper’s Lane bj the 
gjpsics), Bosvalle himself Attacked bj this man, 
Borrow had to stand up and fight for the command 
of the beat Borrow, at the time when glove fights 
were looked upon as child’s plav, took, as has been 
said before, a genuine interest m the ring He 
was a fairly accomplished bruiser himself, but relied 
for his effects upon the lumbering, hard hitting of 
heavy weights like the famous Ben Gaunt of later 
davs Hence, being at the time of this encounter 
partiallj prostrated from a late illness, and the 
hard-hitting upon which he relied becoming con 
sequently weakened, he would no doubt have been 
vanquished but for two of those lucky accidents 
which were alwajs read) to favour him — the un- 
espcctcd S)mpath) of one of Bosvillc’s two female 
companions, ‘ Isopcl Berners,’ and the fact that 
Bosville, beside himself with rage, struck a tree 
when he intended to stake Borrov/s face, and so 
cnppled himself Borrow seized this opportunity 
to deliver a nght-hand blow straight from the 
shoulder, which stunned and nearly killed the 
‘Flaming Tinman,’ who, on recover), made off, 
leaving ‘Isopcl Berners’ behind Borrow now 
became still more thoroughl) acquainted with the 
better class of g) psies, the ‘ gryengroes ' or horse- 
dealers, especially with the Pctulcngros Tlic 
Petulcngros, though not so handsome as the 
Lovells (the Caulo Knmlocs), have alwavs been 
among the most intelligent of the g) psies , indeed, 
at this ver) moment a famous member of the 
famil), Gipsy Smith, is one of tlic most eloquent 
preachers in England The days spent w ith ‘ Isopcl 
Berners,’ mainl) in Mumper’s Dingle, were the 
happiest in Borrow’s life. But these soon came to 
an end Readers of iMVcnsp-o have often asked 
why he severed from the magnificent Anglo- 
Saxon road girl with whom he had entered 
into a kind of platonic partnership The truth is 
that this railcr against ‘gentiht) nonsense’ and 
‘Charlc) o’er the watcrism’ had far too great a 
belief in respectability to marr) either g)ps) girl 
or Anglo-Saxon road -girl Not all Borrow’s 

Odj'sscan wandenngs, and not all his intercourse 
vvativ the gx psies, ever rcalK freed his mind 
from the ^reat British and Amcncan sophism 
which to other races is so odious A quite recent 
WTiicr has remarked that the reason whv English- 
men can never be brought to understand people 
like the Spaniards is that the) cannot realise the 
existence of a social stnicturc where no man 


considers himself inferior because he is jioor, and 
no man considers himself superior simpl) because 
he is well-to-do This remark applies to Borrow as 
much as to an) one of his contemporaries Dark 
as had been Borrow’s experiences in London, a 
period no less dark followed his separation from 
‘ Isopcl Berners ’ I his is what certain writers upon 
Borrow c ill the ‘veiled period’ of his life. 

In connection with an) matter concerning 
Borrow it is always necessary to take into account 
the sccrctiv cncss of his disposition, and also his 
passion for posing His fondness for the wonderful 
w IS almost childish His own love of m)Stifica 
tion has led students of Borrow into a somewhat 
unseemly prying into matters which he wished to 
keep concealed — has led them into asking why 
Borrow drew the veil over seven )cars — has led 
them into speculating as to whether during the 
‘veiled penod’ his life was one of squalid misery, 
compared with which his sojourn with ‘Isopcl 
Bcniers’ had been luxury — or whether he was 
reallv travelling, as he pretended to have been, 
over the world By yielding to his instinct as 
a bom showonan he excites an inquisitiveness 
about his private matters which would otherwise 
be unjustifiable Upon this subject those to whom 
Borrow seems to hav c been most reticent vv ere his 
vvafe and her daughter People having the peculiar 
pride which characterised Borrow seem to be more 
reticent with their family circle than even with the 
outer world Hence it was not until after his 
wife’s death m 1869 tint he would allude to this 
period even to his most intimate fne'nds To those 
who know what were Borrovv’s capacities for cam 
mg monev as a wandering hedge smith it needs no 
lev elation from documents to come to the conclu- 
sion that, as he was mainly living m England during 
these seven years (continuing for a considerable 
time his life of a wanderer, aficnvards living as 
an obscure lilcrar) struggles in Norwich, assisted 
b) his mother’s slender store), his life during this 
penod was not a life that so proud a man as 
Borrow would care to talk about Yet it had at 
least one incident of a most poetic and romantic 
kind, not recorded m Dr Knapp’s Li/c The ‘ v eiled 
period’ came to an end when Borrow obtained, 
through a patron and fnend, the post of agent to 
Uic Bntish and Foreign Bible Society In this 
capaat) he visited St Petersburg (1833-35; where 
he published Tmgum, a collection of transla- 
tions Afterwards he visited Spam, Ponugal, and 
Morocco (1835-39) In 1840 he married Mrs Marv 
Clarke, the vv ell to do vvadovv of a nav ol officer, 
with a jointure of ^400 a year He was now 
enabled to buv an C-statc on Oullon Broad, and 
at last become what he longed to be — a smalt 
Norfolk squire. Here he pcmiancntlv settled 
with his wife and her daughter, and here he 
turned to literary work again The first fruit of 
his travels and adventures was the publication, 
in 1841, of Z tteah, or Gypsies of Sfnr IhiS 
,work had been written at various odd moments 
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during Bo^ro^v’s windcnngs along the roads of 
Spain, in a parchment bound Spanish note book 
now in the possession of the present ^\^ter It 
IS cunous as shoeing the autlior’s method of 
composition The book did not attract much 
attention , but The Bible tn Sfiatn, published in 
1843, was a great success, and Borrow' for a time 
became a hterarj' lion In 1844 he began to travel 
again, this time in south-eastern Europe, and so 
got much knowledge of a \ erj' intei esting section 
of the Continental Romanies Lavengro, which 
appeared m 1851, was much more coolly received , 
in some places it was absurdly attacked It is 
the book which will maintain Borrow’s place in 
English literature It was not until 1857 that the 
sequel to Lavengro, The Romany Rye, appeared, 
and this had a still more absurd reception from 
the English press It did not pass into a second 
edition for several years 

In 1862 he published IVilri IVnles, desenb- 
ing a tour that he made in Wales in 1854 with 
his step daughter In this book he dwelt at 
some length on his expenenccs as an articled 
clerk in Norwich, but he studioush atoided 
touching upon the subject of the Welsh gypsies 
This is the more remarkable from the fact 
that in the Romany Rye he leaves the reader on 
the Welsh border In 1874, having ascertained 
that Leland w as prepanng a Romany lexicon, he 
hurried through the press Romano Jmvo-IaI, or 
IVonl book of the Gypsy Language It is a pity 
for his reputation as a Romany scholar that he 
ever published this book At this period he was 
living in Hereford Square, Brompton, where his 
wife died, seeing only a verv few friends, including 
the Hake family, Mr John Murray, Mr Robert 
Collinson (who lived next door but one to him), 
and the present writer He retained as vigorously 
as ever his love of all kinds of athleticism, espe- 
cially of sparring, wrestling, and running He was 
at the famous race, on 14th October 1861, between 
Deerfoot, the Seneca Indian, and Jackson, gener- 
ally called the ‘American Deer,’ and in a note 
preserved by his biographer. Dr Knapp, he 'gives 
a graphic descnption of the Indi in’s peculiar 
method of running Up to the time of his leaving 
London he used to take those long walks for which 
in youth he had been notable, and it was at this 
time that he made those notes of his experiences 
with the gypsies located around South London 
that gav e its only v alue to Romano Lavo-Ltl A 
favourite walk of his was through Fulham over 
Putney Bridge to Richmond and back , and on 
these occasions he would take no food from 
eight o’clock in the morning until seven o’clock 
in the evening, though he was then past seventy' 
In the summer of 1874 Borrow left London and 
returned to Oulton On the 26th of July 1881 he 
died suddenly there, in his seventy-ninth year 

There has been much discussion upon ijorrow’s 
place in English literature. It is quite unique. 
Vital literature is that into which the wnter 


succeeds in pounng his own life stream , there 
fore It depends upon two things — the inborn, 
unteachable capacity for literary expression, and 
a fortunate selection of a congenial subjecL If it 
IS true, as has been said, that every man has got 
wathin him the making of one book, BorrovV was 
one of the most fortunate of English writers Zin 
call, The Bible tn Spain, Lavengro, the Romany 
Rye, and Wild IVales are portions of one book 
This book is the literary' portraiture of a man of 
singular temperament moving in the only atmos 
phere in which he was fitted to move, it is also a 
picture of the outdoor life of England before she 
succumbed to cosmopolitanism and before she was 
entirely v ulganscd by vv ealth-w orship Therefore it 
seems safe to prophesy that whatsoever books of the 
Victorian epoch are smothered and lost beneath 
the ever-accumulating mass of English literature, 
Borrow’s writings will be remembered At tliat 
penod— before the railways had cut England into 
a senes of iron bordered lozenges and squares— 
the meadows and dingles, notwithstanding the 
uncertaintv of the English climate, were a Paradise 
for the nomad What these English retreats lack 
in the sunshine -pleasures of warmer and dner 
climates is made up by' comparative freedom from 
the tyinnny of the only part of the animal kingdom 
that now baffles man — or senously disturbs him— 
the insect world In sunnier climes, except, of 
course, in the desert countries, outdoor-life, whether 
in tent or van, is made almost intolerable by the 
assault of man’s relentless insect foes It is all 
very well for Shakespeare to lay the scene of the 
fairy world of A Mtdsummu Night's Dream in 
Greece, but the atmosphere is, and must be, that 
of England’s belov ed dingles, where alone Ly'sandcr 
and Demetnus could have dreamt in peace beneath 
a midsummer moon Although the ‘gypsy gentle 
man ’ of Lavengro and the Romany Rye, w orkmg 
as a hedge smith in the dingle and by the road 
side, was working, not, as so many readers and 
critics of his books suppose, for amusement, but for 
bread — bread that must have been scant indeed 
to be bought for the odd sixpences or the few 
coppers that he was able to earn — no one ever got 
greater enjoyment from the charms of a v agabond 
life, no one ever woke up in the early morning 
with more delight, when the vvald flovvers of the 
dingle are shedding their first perfume , no one 
ever strode out with more exhilaration to the 
nearest stream for morning ablutions, than did 
Borrow at the time when he was living vvith 
‘ Isopel Berners ’ A man’s good fortune or ill 
fortune depends upon the kind of people with 
whom he is' brought into contact quite as much 
as upon himself Borrovv’s good fortune botii 
as a man and as a writer came to him as 
soon as he was brought into contact wath the 
gy'psies Contact with the vavacity' of this unique 
race was absolutely required by Borrovv’s morbid 
temperament, and there is not in literary history a 
more interesting chapter than Uiat which records 
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Lavengro’s sojourn with the gjpsies It is the 
peculianty of the subject-matter which will keep 
BorroVs writings ali\ e , this subject-matter is 
the Romany world in Great Bntam and m 
Spain It IS important, therefore, that his rela- 
tions with the gvpsics should be fullj under- 
stood by the student of his works So deficient 
is the knowledge displayed even bj thoughtful 
writers upon Ronianj subjects that Victor Hugo 
calls Esmeralda (of purclj ‘Gorgio’ blood) a 
‘Bohemian,’ and ‘ Isopel Berners,’ the greatest 
hater of the Romany character that ever mixed 
with the gjpsies, is constantly spoken of by w-nters 
upon the subject as ‘Borrow’s tall gypsy-girl’ 
Nor are these instances more remarkable than is 
the fact that one of the most brilliant writers of 
our time, wnting upon and editing Borrow, speaks 
of ‘Romant r>es’ and their ‘rawnecs’ under a 
delusion which is evidcntlj tery common that a 
Romany tye is a g>ps> 'Tlicrc is no room to 
dwell at length upon these subjects here The 
present waater has discussed them with some 
fullness in two imaginative works of his depict 
ing Romany life— depicting it at a period after 
that of Borrow’s pictures, but still at a time when 
the leading ‘gryengroes’ could be met in England 
and Wales— that is, before their great migration to 
America. 

The question has often been asked of Borrow’s 
friends, ‘ How did it come about that a man, 
sh>, self conscious, and sensitue to the last 
degree, became not only the UIjsscs of the 
wnting fraternity, wandenng among strangers all 
over Europe, but also lived upon intimate terms 
with that prosenbed race who, more than all 
others, are repelled b) shy self consciousness— 
the gvpsics?’ In explaining this puzzle we shall 
throw more light upon the depths of Borrow ’s 
pcrsonalit) than b> giv ing such biographical 
details as arc given so admirably and so full) b) 
Dr Rnapp When Borrow was talking to people 
m his own class of life there was always in his 
beanng a kind of sh) egotism What Carljle 
calls the ‘armed neutrality’ of social intercourse 
oppressed him He seemed alwajs to be on Ins 
guard, like one who felt himself to be moving in 
the encmj’s camp He had a way of looking at 
one from the comer of his eje, as though he were 
observing what effect his words were having, and 
this gave to his face an unpleasant expression of 
watchfulness He seemed to be taking stock of 
his interlocutor and weighing him against himself 
But when he was with the gypsies there was no 
more of the shy, defiant expression wath which 
his English fnends were familiar He threw off 
tne burden of restraint. The feeling of ‘armed 
neutraht) ’ was left behind, and he seemed to be 
at last enjojing the only social intercourse that 
could give him pleasure, this it was that enabled 
him to make friends so entirely wath the g) psics 
The gypsies too have been equally misunderstood 
Of course b) g)psies are here meant the pure 
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Romanies, not the wandenng London mongrels 
claimed as gv’psies by professional philanthropists 
like that bite noire of F H Groome’s, the late 
Mr Smith of Coalvalle Notvvathstanding what is 
called ‘Roman) guile’ (which is the growth of 
ages of oppression), the basis of the Roman) char 
acter is exactly the opposite of what all vvnters 
previous to Borrow' conceived it to be Even such 
vvnters of genius as Prosper Menmde can give 
us in Carmen onlv the old bloodthirst) conven- 
tional gyps) of the stage It was not until the 
appearance of Borrow ’s books that we find in 
English literature an) different conception of the 
Romany 

Borrow once, when asked b) the present writer 
to tell a common friend what he considered to 
be the great charm of the gyps) character, said, 

‘ Simphcit) — frankness ’ And he was right, as 
those few Englishmen who have been really and 
truly admitted ‘behind the tents mouth’ well 
know The contradiction between this concep 
tion of the Romany character and the popular 
one in all countries is easily explained Once let 
the isolating wall which shuts off the Roman) 
from the ‘Gorgio’ be broken through, and the 
communicativeness of the Romany temperament 
begins to show itself The gypsies arc extrcmel) 
close obscrveis, thej were very quick to notice 
how different was Borrow ’s beanng towards them 
selves from his bc.anng towards people of his own 
race, and Borrow used to sav that the would be 
murderess, ‘old Mrs Herne, and her little grand 
daughter, Leonora, were the only gypsies who 
suspected and disliked him ’ Thus it came about 
that the gypsies and the wanderers generally were 
almost the onlv people in anv country who saw 
the winsome side of Borrow Some men have 
an instinctive sympathy with the proscribed races 
of the world , the late Godfrey Leland was one 
of these, so was the late F H Groonic, but not 
so pre eminently as was Borrow Not that diere 
IS anything of the Bamfylde Moore Carew about 
Borrow As has been said before, he was at 
heart a John Bull with an ineradicable belief 
in bourgeois respectability, and yet it was not 
the bourgeois but the vagabond to whom liis 
heart was drawn Perhaps, indeed, it may be 
said that in order to understand Borrow it is 
essential to understand not onl) the Romanics 
but the other proscribed races Place any race 
in the position of a race maudite — the Jews 
of mcdifeval Europe (and, alas ! of modem 
Russia), the Cagots, and the Romanies of the 
present time — and the primal instinct of sqlf 
preservation, working through generations, must 
needs show itself m qualities like that which is 
spoken of as ‘Romany guile’ It was observ- 
able in the Cagots , vv e sec it in tlic proscribed , 
races of Asia There is, as a gvpsy woman 
once said to the present writer and to Borrow, 
‘somethin’ m the wind of a Gorgio that shuts 
the Romany’s mouth and opens bis eyes and 
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ears’ The result of this state of things is, of 
course, inevitable — it is ‘Romany guile,’ and 
Nature herself seems to ha^e divided the entire 
animal kingdom into three great classes — those 
iihom she has developed to oppress, those whom 
she has developed to resist oppression, and those 
whom she has developed to flee from it And 
this is a great factor in her scheme of evolution 
The hungry' stomach of the long winded wolf has 
caused the deielopment of the original ungulate 
upon w hich he fed into the swift and long-wnded 
horse whose offspring finally wins the Derby 
Where the oppressed race has to save itself not by 
fleetness of foot, but by guile, it is inevitable that 
natural selection should give nse to what Borrow 
himself used to call ‘ the crafty creatures ’ When 
the gypsy at the sudden sight of a ‘ Gorgio ’ near 
his tent ‘shuts his mouth and opens his eyes and 
ears,’ he does as the other ‘ crafty creatures ’ do — 
he does as the mother partridge does when she 
' shams lameness in order to sav c her chickens , 
he does as the winged insect does that, in order 
to deceive its foe, mimics the leaf on which it is 
accustomed to settle Lavenqro and the Romany 
Rye show that when once the barrier is broken 
dow n tile ‘ simplicity’ of the gy psy character rev cals 
itself — becomes, indeed, the Romany’s chief charm 
Until Borrow appeared and gave us his admir- 
able pictures. It was impossible for any waiter 
to approach the subject of the Romanies from 
the broad point of view The only fault in his 
representations of them is that he not infrequently 
makes them talk in locutions that are too bookish 
to be dramatically true , the substance of the 
dialogue, however, is almost always true As a 
pure race the gy psies are rapidly becoming extinct 
in the English-speaking countries \\'hen they are 
extinct, Borroiv’s writings will be more pnzed than 
they are ev en now , but, apart from this, the charm 
of bis mere style is irresistible. His owai remarks 
upon style, especially upon that art of telling a 
plain story plainly which seems to be growing 
rarer and more difficult every day, are as pene- 
trative as they are admirably expressed. Through 
Lavengro and the Romany Rye the soft flower- 
laden air movang in England’s woods and fields 
seems to blow , and as years go on, and as 
Englishmen become more and more familiar wath 
the vaunted charms of other countries, the truth 
will become more and more evident that Borrow’s 
intense love of England was not misplaced 

The Flaming’ Tinman 

In the Iwankhng of an eye, the Flaming Tinman, dis 
engaging himself of his frock coat and dashing off his 
red night cap, came rushing in more desperately than 
ever To a flush hit which he received m the mouth 
he paid as little attention ns a viild bull would have 
done , in a moment his arms were around me, and m 
another he had hurled me down, falling heavily upon 
me The fellow ’s strength appeared to be tremendous 

‘Fay him off now,’ said the vulgar woman The 
Flaming Tmman made no reply, but planting his 


knee on ray lircast, seized my throat with two Imgt 
homy hands I gave myself up for dead, and prolwhiy 
should have been so in another minute but for the 
tall girl, who cnuglit hold of the handkerchief which 
the fellow wore round his neck with a grasp neatly 
as powerful as that wath which he pressed my throat 

‘ Do you call that fair play?’ said she 

‘Hands off. Belle,’ said the other woman, ‘do you 
call It fair play to interfere ? Hands off, or I ’ll be dowai 
upon you myself’ 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, and tugged 
so hard at the handkerchief that the Flaming Tinman 
was nearly throttled, suddenly relinqmshing his hold 
of me, he started on his feet, and aimed a blow at ray 
fair preserver, who avoided it, but said coolly 

‘Finish t’other business first, and then I’m your 
vvoman whenever you like , but finish it fairly — no 
foul play when I’m by — I’ll be the boy’s second, and 
Moll can pick up you when he happens to knock you 
dowai ’ 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged with 
considerable fury, but it so happened that dunng this 
lime I was never able to knock the Flaming Tmman 
down, but, on the contrary, received six knock down 
blows myself ‘I can never stand tins,' said I, as I 
sat on the knee of Belle , ‘I am afraid I must give m, 
the Flaming Tinman hits very hard,’ and I spat out a 
mouthful of blood 

‘Sure enough vou’ll never beat the Flaming Tinman 
in the way you fight — it’s of no nse flipping at the 
Flaming Tinman with your left hand, why don’t you 
nse your nght?’ 

‘Because I’m not handy with it,’ said I, and then 
getting up, I once more confronted the Flaming Tinman, 
and struck him six blows for lus one, but they were 
all left handed blows, and the blow vvhicli the Flaming 
Tinman gave me knocked me off my legs. 

‘Now, wall you use Long Mclford ? ’ said Belle, picking 
me up 

‘I don’t know what you mean by Long Melford,’ said 
I, gasping for breath 

‘Miiy, tins Jong right of yours,’ said Belle, feeling my 
right arm — ‘ if y on do, I shouldn’t w onder if y ou y et stand 
a chance.’ 

And now the Flaming Tinman was once more ready, 
much more ready than myself I, however, rose from 
my second’s knee as well as my weakness would permit 
me , on he came, sinking left and nght, appe.anng almost 
as fresh ns to w md and spint as when he first commenced 
the combat, though his eyes were considerably swelled 
and his nether lip was cut in two , on he came, sinking 
.left and nght, and I did not like his blows at all, or even 
the wind of them, which was anything but agreeable, and 
I gave way before him At last he aimed a blow wTiicli, 
had it taken full effect, would doubtless baVc ended the 
battle, but owing to his slipping, the fist only grazed my 
left shoulder, and came with temfic force against n tree, 
close to which I had been dnven, before the bnraan 
could recover himself, I collected all my strength, and 
struck him beneath the ear, and then fell to the ground 
completely exhausted, and it so happened that the blow 
which I struck the tinker beneath the ear was a nght 
handed blow 

‘ Hurrah for Long Melford ! ’ I heard Belle exclaim , 

‘ there is nothing like Long Melford for shortness all the 
world over ’ 
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Al these words 1 turned round my head as I Hy, and 
j)ercci\cd tlic 1 laniinjj Tinman stretched upon the ground 
apparently senseless. 

TeUlngr a Plain Story Plainly 

What Etrucit me roost with respect (o these (N'ctvgale) 
lues \\ 18 the art winch the writers, whoever tiicy were, 
possessed of telling a plain story It is no easy thing 
to tell a ston phiiiU and distinctly by mouth , but to 
tell one on paper is dilTicult indeed, so many snares be m 
the way People arc afraid to put down wliat is common 
on pij>cr, they seek to embellish their nnrraliics, as they 
Ihinl , li) philosophic speculations and reflections , they 
are ansious to shine, and people who arc anxious to 
shine can never fell a plain story ‘So I went with 
them to a music booth, where they made me almost 
dnink with gin, and began to talk their flash language, 
winch I did not understand,’ says, or is made to say, 
Henry Simms, cxecutcil al Pvbum some seventy years 
Iicforc the time of winch I am speaking I have alvvays 
looked upon this sentence as a mnsterjnecc of the narra 
tivc style, It IS so concise and yet so very clear 

THEODORE W\nS-DUATON 

Lord Ilcacoiisficld. 

Benjamin Dtsncli, statesman and man of letters, 
was born m London on 2ist December 1804 He 
came of a Jewish family which, driven from Spam 
in the fifteenth century', look refuge m Venice. 
Thence, about tlic middle of the eighteenth Centura, 
Benjamin Disraeli's grandfather came to England, 
where he made a fortune, bought a countra house, 
ind Jived in a polished and intelligent society 
His son Isaac (see Vol II p 715), abandoning 
business, became a famous man of letters, and the 
young Benjamin, who, in his own phrase, was 
‘bdrn in a library' lived from Ins early youth on 
terms of familiarity with the great men of the 
lime. Deemed by Ins mother ttxi sensitive to 
endure the rough and tumble of a public school, 
he was educated privately, and he has given 
a romantic account of Ins early days in Jivttit 
Gnj and Contamn numiie; An impartial dc 
scripiion of tins remarkable boy is given by Sir 
Henrv Layard {Au(olno(p-a/)!ty and LJttts, vol 1 
pp 4S s(jq\ who, strangely enough, first saw 
him m boxing gloves and shirt sleeves, and 
who thought him unkind because he would 
not answer the questions put to him about the 
East But the youth of Disraeli is by tins time 
legendary, and even if we make full allowance 
for csaggcration, ii must have been a dicam of 
s|)lcndour and nobilitv Determined to succeed 
in life, he knew that the first step necessary was 
to call attention to liimscK, and taking tlic motto 
‘ \dvcntui-cs arc to the adventurous’ for Ins own 
he acted the part of the adventurous vouth with 
an engaging c\trav agance Meanwhile Ins father 
destined him for the law, and DisraUi sjiciit some 
wean ycar^ al work for winch he was obvaously 
unfit. But he was already intent upon literary 
schemes, and in 1825 he vtsiUd Walter Scott 
and I ockliarl al Clncfkwood, with a proposal on 


Murray’s behalf that Lockhart should edit I ht 
RepresLiilntive W ilh a magmloquencc winch fore- 
shadowed his future grandeur, Disraeli impressed 
upon Lockhart that he was not invated ‘to be 
the editor of a newspaper, but the director general 
of an immense organ, and at the head of a band 
of liigli bred gentlemen and important interests ’ 
File fact that Murray entrusted Disraeli with so 
delicate a mission proves that, voung as he was, 
he was already a personage m society More 
over, he had dipped his own pen in the ink- 
pot, and a year after his visit to Chicfsvvood he 
published Vtvian Gti) his first romance Irulv 
tins young solicitor’s clerk awoke to find himself 
famous Vivian Gmyhid all the elements vvhich 
ensure success, it was young, it was daring, it 
was gay Though, as its author afterwards con 
fessed, It was ‘tlic result of imagination, acting 
on knowledge not acquired bv experience,’ it was 
fresh enougb and sineere enough to make the 
young Disrach a reputation winch his cverv word 
Ins every aaion, could but increase The motto, 
‘Why, tlicn, the world’s my oyster, W’Incli I vvitli 
sword will open,’ struck the dominant note of Ins 
career, and henceforth all avciutes were open to the 
courageous author Soon iftcr the publication of Ins 
first book he fell suddenly ill, and lost, as he say s 
himself, five years of his life In 1S30, indeed, he 
sought change in foreign travel, which gave liim 
the opportunity of vvTiting to Ins family the willy 
and vivacious senes Home Letters, in winch the 
real Disraeli is already alive and alert Returning 
to England, he devoted himself with the greatest 
energy to the composition of romances The Youni^ 
Dull. (1831) was followed bv Contarim riemviif 
(1832) and The IVondroiis Tale of 4lroy (1833) 
These are, perhaps, the most fantastic of all 
their author’s works , they display in the most 
bnlliant fashion Disraeli’s love of sentimental 
romance and bnght colours In all of them the 
author has a tendency to drop into blank verse, 
wherever the cessation of dialogue makes n pos 
siblc to avoid prose Thev arc all written in an 
over ornate style, and are splendid with the spoils 
of the teeming Orient ‘Jasper and porphyry and 
agate’ — these arc the matenais out of which 
Disraeli’s famous Palladian piles arc conslnictcd 
On every page of these early stones there is i 
pose of poetry, vvhich is less sincere, mav be, 
than the other pose of worldlincss While VIrov 
secs wonders, Contarim, being ‘ a child of nature,’ 
‘Icams to unlearn’ But at tlic sinie time, for 
all their poetry, the chief mcnl of DisracIFs first 
essays m romance is the picture of fashionable 
life which tlicv present The gambling scene in 
the Voiinc Diiii is a masterpiece of its land , 
Horace dc Beaufort in Contanni rUmins^^ vvlio 
thinks cverv thing and cveryhodv n bore is cnii 
nciiily characteristic while the maxims vvhich arc 
scattered up and down these sparkling pages arc 
the essence of worldl ncss ‘A smile for a fnend 
and n sneer for the world, is the v av to govern 
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mnnkind,’ says Vivian Grey, who, thougli ht took 
no other refreshment than ‘guava and liqueurs,’ 
uas already determined to ‘manage mankind by 
studying their temper and humouring their weak 
nesses’ In truth, remarkable as arc these early 
no\els, they nould not of themselves have suflicetl 
for immortaht) If they possess the cMibcrancc 
of youth, they possess also youth’s absurdity, and 
they vere prcsentl) eclipsed by their author’s 
famous tnlogy But in the meantime Disraeli 
had wntten three 


member of a great house for whose majority m 
easy borough was waiting He avas a Jew, with 
nothing to help him save his wits, jet he never 
doubted his ultimate success , and if he ran the 
risk of debt and embarrassment, he was plajing 
for a big stake and he knew that he would win 
Meanwhile he had made himself known to the 
great world His extravagant costumes had at 
tamed the effect which he deliberately anticipated 
for them they had made him tall ed about , and 

the publication of 


burlesques — Irion 
tn Heaven, The 
Infernal Marriage, 
and Popaiiilla, 
which for power 
and irony may be 
compared only to 
the highest, even 
to Voltaire, upon 
•whose incompar 
able style they arc 
modelled That a 
youth should have 
produced these 
tlirce little master- 
pieces IS wonderful 
indeed , thev show 
no trace of indc 
cision, no touch 
of immaturity, and 
they prov e that 
when Disraeli 
handled irony he 
instantly forgot the 
extravagances and 
mannensnis which 
at times disturbed 
the serenity of his 
prose. 

But from the first 
Disraeli recognised 
that he was a man 
of action as well as 
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From the Portnu in the National Portrait Caller j h> Ia>cthart Boyle, 
after Sir John E Milhi-., R A '' 


Ins books had en 
hanced the effect 
Liy ard declares 
that ‘ he wore 
waistcoats of the 
most gorgeous col 
ours and the most 
fantastic patterns, 
witli much gold 
embroidery, velvet 
pantaloons , and 
shoes adorned with 
ribbons’ One wit 
declared that he 
was ‘hanging in 
chains,’ another that 
he was aspiring to 
the post of Lord 
Mayor At Gibral- 
tar he changed liis 
cane as the gun 
fired, and lie was 
not sure whether 
n was this piece 
of coxcombry or 
the authorship of 
Vivian Gre} which 
made him finious 
But he had learned 
the art of present 
ing himself to the 
world, the first art 
which IS essential 


a man of letters 


to success, and he 


To satisfy his temperament he must discover a 
profession which brought fame to the adventurous 
flic Bar was little to his mind ‘Law and bad 
jokes till we arc forty, and then, with the most 
brilliant success, the prospect of gout and a 
coronet ’ Besides, said Vivian Grey, speaking for 
his author, ‘ to be a great lawyer I must give up 
my chances of being a great man ’ And to be 
a great man Benjamin Disraeli was determined 
His mind was made up when early in his life he 
told Lord Melbourne that he meant to be Pnmc 
Minister His assurance was evident when, being 
asked at the hustings upon what he stood, he re- 
plied magnificently, ‘ Upon my head ’ But seventy 
years ago the first necessity of an aspirant to 
politics was interest, and in political interest 
Disraeli was sadly lacking He was not the 


practised it with so fine a skill that he would enter 
no room unobserved, nor ever break the silence 
which was habitual to him without secunng the 
attention of all the company WTien, therefore, 
he contested High \Vy combe (in 1832), he wis 
already a lion who had no need to roar unheard 
He stood as an independent candidate, who 
thought that ‘Toryism was worn out, and could 
not condescend to be a WTiig’ The Radicals, 
with O’Connell and Hume among them, gave him 
Ihcir support, and he proved himself a natural 
master of political epigram He made an elo- 
quent appeal to Bohngbroke and Sir William 
Wyndham, he advocated tnennial parliaments 
and the ballot, finally, he pronounced himself a 
Conservative to preserve all that is good in our 
constitution, a Radical to remove all that is bad.' 
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Unsuccessful m 1832, he failed again two years 
later, but he made the election memorable by an 
epigram that is still famous ‘The people,’ said 
he, ‘ took Reform as some other people take stolen 
goods, and no questions asked ' But it was not 
until 1837 that he obtained a scat in the House of 
Commons, when he was relumed for Maidstone as 
the collc.iguc of Wyndham Lewas, whose widow 
he marned in 1839 

His maiden speech was delnered on 7th Decem- 
ber 1837 in answer to O’Connell, whom Disraeli 
two years before had challenged to a duel, and 
It was rcccncd with shouts of dcrisuc laughter 
Disraeli's dandified air, his trick of dchbcrite and 
imprcssuc speech, liis pallid complexion, his black 
curls, his eccentric costume, were enough to provoke 
the scorn of a commonplace house But Disraeli 
was indifferent to ndiculc. He stood his ground 
with his customary courage, if he was howled 
dowai, he was not dismayed I he day would come 
said he, when they would hear him ‘When I nse 
hereafter in this Assembly a dropped pin shall be 
heard ’ 

No man was ever more sincere than Disraeli 
His works and acts were all of the same piece 
His fdmous Irilogv’ — ConnKcsby, 'y'i//, and Tanacd 
—15 but an expression iti another medium of his 
jKilitical life. In the early forties the middle class 
was rising to greatness, and m its rise was doing 
Its best to crush all that was above or below it 
To combat a dangerous situation a party had been 
formed of emancipated Tones, called the Voung 
England Party, pledged to restore their lost com 
fort to the lower class and its dying influence to 
the upper The leaders of the parly were Disraeli, 
Lord John Manners, George Smvthc, and Bailhe 
Cochrane , their aspirations are eloquently ex- 
pressed in Disraeli’s tnlogy Conuti^sbv (1844!, in 
fact, struck a fresh note it w as the best nov cl of 
politics cv or WTittcn, and save by its author it has 
not been surp isscd Admirable as were the early 
novels, bnlhanl as were / cnetia and fleunfUa 
lemplc (with its magnificent portrait of D’Orsay 
in Count Mirabel), nothing that Disraeli had 
yet written suggested the case and iiiasiery of 
Conini^shy It was, like Uic others, a roman ii iltf 
It IS not difficult to identify the chief personages m 
the story Coningsby is George Sniythc. Disraeli’s 
hnlhaiit colleague , while Monmouth and Kigby 
arc presentments, overcharged it is true, of the 
Marquis of Hertford and his fnend John Wilson 
Crokcr Some years later T hackcrav tried his 
hand at the s.amc portraiture and a comparison 
of Vantl) Fair v\ ith Connu^sb) prov es that in some 
arts of the novelist Disraeli was incomparably the 
better man But the three great novels upon 
which Disraelis reputation is established are not 
merely sketches of character , they .arc also serious 
political trc.atises No belter sketch of English 
parties as they were at the jeassing of the Reform 
Bill exists than Guiii <;sb} Tadpole and Taper, vvho 
never despaired of the Republic, arc immortal So, 


too, IS Rigby, with his patnolic speeches and his 
‘slishing’ articles As in his earliest speerhes, 
delivered at High Wycombe, so in Co> tngsb^ 
Disraeli went back to Bolingbroke and the theany 
of the Venetian Republic And after Bolingbroke, 
the political influence of Lomu<isby Bitt, who 
was determined that ‘the sovereign of Tnglind 
should never lie degridcd into the position of a 
Venetian Doge,’ and the three great elements of 
whose system were ‘a widening of our electoral 
system, great faeilitics of commerce, and the 
rescue of our Rom in Catholic fellow subjects from 
a Puritanic yoke’ But Ctm/mja/y' contained more 
than this lucid exposition of I’itt s ind Bohngbroke’s 
vaews. It set forth, for the first lime, Disraeli’s 
opinion of the Jewish question In the person of 
Sidonia, Disraeli celebrated the Jews, who arc an 
‘unmixcd race,’ and foreshadowed his own boast 
that he w.as a full Jew because he believed not 
only in Moses but m Calvary Indeed, Lnnmyihy 
IS packed with wisdom Who will ever forget 
the cry, ‘Register, register, register?’ WTio 
will ever deny the truth of the iphorism, ‘No 
Government can be long secure without a formic! 
able Opposition'? Sybil {1845), matiirer in slvlc 
than Cmtingsbj, is also graver in substance , in its 
pages Disraeli pleaded the cause of the vvorking- 
man witli an eloquence which Carlyle should have 
appreciated and did not He was not a Chartist, 
yet be would have accepted many points of the 
Charter Rut if he put the case against the 
capitalist wiih nnn/ing force, lie did not denounce 
an evil without proposing a remedy He dreamed 
of an anstocnev winch was neiihcr tyTannicd nor 
oppressive. ‘ rorvism will nse from the tomb,’ s iid 
he, with splendid optimism ‘over which Boling 
broke shed his last tear, to bnng b ick strength to 
the Crowai, liberty to ibc subject, and to announce 
that power has only one dutv — to secure the soci i1 
welfare of the people’ In TaucreJ (1847), the 
last of the tnlogy, Disraeli preached once more 
his favounic gospel of the East ‘The Easi,’ he 
said, ‘is a career,’ and he prophesied thus early 
that Cvqirus should be ours that the Orient should 
recognise ‘the Empress of India as ns suzerain’ 
For the rest, he declared that the two great stiniu- 
lanls to action were ‘youth and debt,’ and he 
drew in Fakredeen a man of shifts and expedients 
comparable to Panurge himself But while in tins 
tnlogv be announced bis political creed, he was 
practising in the 1 louse of Commons what he 
preached in romance In 1845 he aliackcd Peel 
and Ins party with all the bitterness that vvas liis 
He declared that ‘the right honourable gentleman 
had caught the \S higs bathing, and walked awav 
with their clothes.’ In the s.amc spirit of raillerv 
he asserted that Peel iraccvl ‘ the stc.am engine 
back to the tea kettle his precedents arc gencr- 
allv tc-i kettle precedents,’ and then with the 
note of deeper senousness pronounced the Con 
scrvaivxc Government ‘an orjpnised hvpocnsy ’ 
So he expounded the same gospel of Tory sm 
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m book and speech , he had resolved into their 
elements our political parties , he Ind pierced 
‘the strange mystification by which that which was 
national in its constitution had become odious, and 
that which was exclusue was presented as popular’ 
For fi\c and twenty years after the publication of 
Sybil Disraeli deserted ficUon Once onlj within 
this period did he take up his pen, to write in 
Gioi^e Betitiuck the best political biography in the 
language But from the fall of Peel he was the 
leader of his party, and it was his business to put 
into practice the splendid doctrines of patriotism 
which he had set forth in his no\cls He led his 
party m opposition , he served it magnificently in 
office. In 1852, in 1858, in 1866 he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Though he was the absolute 
master of his party, though he represented in his 
own Jewish personality all that was aristocratic and 
orthodox in English politics, he did not attain to 
the position of Prime Minister until he was sixty 
four years of age Meanwhile he had educated 
the Conservatives up to his level of pol1t1c.1l in 
telligence , he had passed a Reform Bill which 
had baffled his opponents , and he reached the 
zenith of his power and influence when, at the 
Congress of Berlin (1878), he gave a practical effect 
to the dreams of his earlv life 

In 1870, as an interlude to politics, he had pub- 
lished Lot/iair, in some respects his most finished 
presentation of English society If its purpose is 
less deep than the purpose of the trilogy', it is 
always witty and amazingly true to life In fact, 
we know no better picture of the times than this 
admirable novel, which depends for its interest 
far more upon an intimate knowledge of human 
nature than upon the curiosity which prompts us 
to look for real personages in the characters of 
fiction In 1S80 was published Endymton, in 
which the author handled the old puppets with 
his habitual mastery, and yet invented no new 
drama for their performance A vear later he 
died, and was buried at Hughenden by the side 
of the loyal wife who had been the companion of 
his many triumphs, and of the faithful friend, Mrs 
Willy'ams, who had proudly served him This is 
not the place to estimate the serv'ices which he 
rendered his country, but it may be said that he 
was not only the most skilful parliamentarian of 
his day — he was also a statesman whose foresight 
and resolution shaped the destinies of England 
His life, apart from politics, was distinguished by 
a singular rectitude and a rare amiability Though 
he lived and died a poor man, harassed by debt, 
he always subordinated his pnv ate interests to the 
public we.al His reputation in literature has been 
steadily growing since his death The old legend 
of ‘the Hebrew conjurer’ has long been forgotten, 
and the man who was laughed at by far less in 
teiligent persons than Carlyle is to-day generally 
recognised as a great novelist He did not always 
treat the English language with the respect it 
deserves But if he was sometimes careless in 


word and grammar, he never failed in the making 
of phrases In this art his touch was as sure as 
Heine’s own , and innumerable coins stamped with 
the impress of his wit have passed into the general 
currency Above all, he was an acute student of 
men and women He understood both the gran 
dcur and littleness of mankind, and he revealed 
his knowledge to others with an uncommon sm 
eerity Yet no romance that he wrote is more 
splendid than the romance of his own life. If he 
chenshed many ambitions, he gratified them all , 
and he presents the rare and- happy spectarlc of 
a career in which literature and cxpcncnce arc 
indissoluble 

Genius and Youth. 

‘Nay,’ s.aid the stranger, ‘for life in general there 
IS but one decree kouth Is a blunder, Manhood a 
struggle , Old Age a regret Do not suppose,’ he 
added, smiling, ‘that I hold that youth is genius, all 
that I say is, that genius, when young, is divine. Mhy, 
the greatest captains of ancient and modem times Iioth 
conquered Italy at five and twenty ' \outh, extreme 
vouth, overtlrevv the Persian Empire. Don John of 
Austna won Lejxanto at tvvcntv five, the greatest battle 
of modem time , had it not been for the palousy of 
Philip, the next year he would have licen Lmperor 0“' 
jMauritania Ga.ston de Foix was onlv twenty two when 
he stood a victor on the plain of Ibvvenna. Evervone 
rcmcmliers Condc and Rocrov at the same age Custams 
Adolphus died at thirty eight I 00k at his cap'ains 
that wonderful Duke of Mcininr, onh thiitv six when 
he died Banicr himself, after nil his miraeles, died 
at forty five Cortes was little more than thirty when 
he gazed upon the golden cupolas of Me.xico When 
hfaunce of Saxony dieil at thiily two, all Europe 
acl now lodged the loss of the greatest captain and the 
profounded statesman of the age. Then there is kelson, 
Chvc, but tbese are wamors, and perhaps you may 
think there arc greater things than war I do not I 
worship the Lord of Hosts But take tlie most illus 
Irious achievements of civil pmdcnce Innocent HI, 
the gre.atc5l of the Popes, was the despot of Christendom 
at thirty seven John de Medici was a Cardinal at 
fifteen, and according to Guicciardini, hafllcvl with hn 
statecraft Ferdinand of Aragon himself He vvas Pope 
as Leo \ at thirty seven Luther robbed even him of 
his richest province at thirty five Take Ignatius Loyola 
and Johiy M eslcy , they worked with young brains. 
Ignatius was onlv thirlv when he made his pilgnmage 
and wrote the “Spintual Exercises” Pascal wrote a 
great work at sixteen, and died at thirty seven, llie 
greatest of V rcnchmen 

‘Ah' that fatal thirtv seven, which reminds me of 
Byron, greater even as a man than a waatcr Mas it 
experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when he 
painted the palaces of Rome? He, too, died at thirty 
seven Richelieu was Secretary of State at thirty on^ 
Well then, there were Bohngbroke and Pitt, bow 
ministers liefore other men Eft off cnckct. Grotius vvas 
in great practice at seventeen, and Attorney Gene 
at twenty four And Acquaviva, Acqtiaviva vvas 
General of the Jesuits, mled every Cabinet in Europe, 
and colonised America before he was thirty seven 
What a career 1’ exclaimed the stranger, nsing from 
his chair and walking up and down the room, c 
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secret sway of Europe ' Tliat was indeed a position 1 
But it IS needless to multiply instances ' The history of 
Heroes is the history of Youth ’ (From Ctmiusify ) 

A Sublime Elopement 

It was clearly a runaway match— never indeed was 
such a sublime elopement. Tlie four horses were coal 
black, with blood red manes and tails, and they were 
shod with rubies They were harnessed to a basaltic 
car by a single rem of flame Waiing his double 
pronged trident in the air, the God struck tlie blue 
breast of Cyane, and the waters instantly parted In 
rushed the wild chanot, the pale and insensible Proserpine 
clinging to the breast of her gnm loier 

Through the depths of the hitlierlo unfathomed lake 
the infernal steeds held their breathless course. The car 
jolted against its bed ‘ Save me 1 ’ eaclaimed the 
future Queen of Hades, and she clung with renewed 
energy to the bosom of the dark bndegroom The earth 
opened , they entered the kingdom of the Gnomes 
Here Pluto was popular The lund populace gave him 
41 loud shout The chanot w Iiirled along through 
shadowy cities and by dim highways, swarming with a 
busy race of shades 

‘Ye flowery meads of Enna'’ exclaimed the Icrnficd 
Proserpine, 'shall I nc\er aacw you again? Wliat an 
execrable climate ’ ’ 

‘Here, however, indoor nature is charming,’ re 
sponded Pluto "Tis a great nation of manufacturers 
You are better, I hope, my Proserpine. The passage of 
the water is never aery agreeable, especially to ladies.’ 
‘And which is our next stage?’ inquired Proserpine 
‘The centre of Eartii,’ replied Pluto. ‘Travelling is 
so much improved tliat at this rate we shall reach Hades 
before night ’ 

‘ Alas 1 ’ exclaimed Proserpine, ‘ is not this night ’ ’ 
‘You are not unhappy, my Proserpine?’ 

‘Beloved of my heart, 1 have given up ev era thing for 
you ' I do not repent, but I am thinking of mv mother’ 
‘Time will pacify the Lady Ceres What is done 
cannot be undone. In the winter, when a residence 
among us is even desirable, I should not be siirpnsed 
w ere she to pay us a v isit ’ 

‘ Her prejudices are so strong,’ mumiurevl the bnde 
‘ O ' my Pluto, I hope your family wall be kind to me ’ 
‘Who could be unkind to Proserpine? Ours is a very 
domestic circle I can assure yon that everything is so 
well ordered among us that I have no recollection of a 
domestic broil ’ 

‘But marriage is such a revolution in a bachelor’s 
establishment,’ replied Proserpine, despondingly ‘To 
tell the truth, too, I am half frightened at the thought 
of the Furies I have heard that their tempers are so 
vaoicnt ’ 

‘They mean well, their feelings arc strong, but their 
hearts are in the right place I flatter myself you will 
like my nieces, the Parca:. Tliey are accomplished, and 
favourites among the men ’ 

‘ Indeed 1' 

‘ Oh ' quite irresistible ’ 

'My heart misgives me. I wish you had at least paid 
them the compliment of apprising them of our marriage ’ 
‘Cheer up For myself, I have none but pleas.ant 
anticipations I long to be at home once more by my 
■own fireside, and patting my faithful Ccrbenis ’ 

‘ 1 think I shall like Cerberus , I am fond of dogs ’ 


‘ 1 am sure you wall He is the most faithful creature 
in the world ’ 

‘ Is he very fierce ? ’ 

‘Not if he takes a fancy to you, and who can help 
taking a fancy to Proserjiine ’ ’ 

‘ Ah ! my Pluto, you are in lov e ’ 

(F rom The Uifenial itamnge ) 

In Praise of Debt. 

Fakredeen was fond of his debts , they were the source, 
indeed, of Ins only real cxcitcmcnl, and he vvas grateful 
to them for their stirring powers The usurers of Syria 
arc as adroit and callous as those of all other countnes, 
and possess no doubt all those repulsive qualities which 
arc the consequence of an habitual control over every 
generous emotion But, instead of viewing them with 
feelings of vengeance or abhorrence, Fakredeen studied 
them nncc.asingly vv ith a fine and profound investigation, 
and found in their society a deep psychological interest 
His own rapacious soul delighted to struggle with their 
rapine, and it charmed him to baffle with his artifice 
their fraudulent dextenty He lov ed to enter their houses 
with his ghttenng eye and face radiant with innocence, 
and, vv hen things vv ere at the v cry worst and they remorse 
less, to succeed in circumventing them In a certain 
sense, and to a certain degree, they were all Ins victims 
True, they had gorged upon his rents and menaced his 
domains , but they had also advanced large sums, and he 
had so involved one with another in their eager appetite 
to prey upon his vouth, and had so complicated tin. 
financial relations of the Synan coast in his own respect, 
that sometimes they tremblingly calculated that the crash 
of Fakredeen must inevitably be tlie signal of a general 
catastrophe 

Even usurers have their weak side, some arc vain, 
some envious , Fakredeen knew how to titillate their self 
love, or when to give them the opportunity of iinmoliting 
a nvwk Then it vvas, when he had baffled and deluded 
them, or with tint fatal frankness, of whicli he sometimes 
blushingly boasted, had betraved some sacred confidence 
that shook the credit of the whole coast from Scanderoon 
to Gara, and embroiled individuals whose existence dc 
pended on their mutual goodwill, that, laughing like one 
of the blue eyed hyenas of his forests, he galloped away to 
Canohia, and, calling for his nirgilly, mused in cliucl ling 
calculation over the prodigious sums he owed to them, 
formed w himsical and airy projects for hiS quittance, or 
delighted himself by brooding over the memon of some 
happy expedient or some danng feat of finance 

‘Mdiat should I be without my debts?’ he would 
sometimes exclaim, ‘dear companions of my life that 
never desert me ' All my knowledge of humun mature 
IS owing to them it is in managing my affairs that I 
have sounded the depths of the human heart, recognised 
all the combinations of human character, developed my 
own powers, and mastered the resources of others \\ hat 
expedient in negotiation is unknown to me? "What 
degree of endumnee have I not calailatetl? Wiat play 
of the countenance have I not ohserved’ Yes, among 
mv creditors I have disciplined that diplomatic ability, 
that shall some day confound and control Cabinets Oh 
my debts, I feel your presence like that of guardian 
angels! If I be lazy, you pnek me to action , if elate, 
you subdue me to reflection , and thus it is that von alone 
can secure that continuous yet controlled cnergv which 
eonquers mankind ’ - 
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Tho Crov’ii and the People 


The JowlBh Race 


And ihns I concUidi- ihc Iasi page of a work wliicli, 
tliough Us form be light and imprcunding, vould >tl 
aspire to suggest lo us readcis some considtraltons of a 
Tcr^ opposite chancier A \car ago, I presumed to offer 
the public some aolumcs that aimed at calling their altcn 
lion to the stale of our iroluical parlies , their ongin, iheir 
histor>, their present position In an age of political 
infideiilj, of mean passions, and pelt) thoughts, I aoiild 
liavc impressed upon the nsing race not to despair, Imi 
to seek m a nglil understanding of the hi'-tor) of their 
countrj and m the energies of heroic joulh the elements 
of national uelfare ITie present ssork advances another 
step m the same emprise I rom the stale of I’artic, it 
non would draw public lliouglit to the state of the People . 
whom those parlies for two centuries havogoverned The ' 
comprehension and the cure of this greater theme tlcjKnd ] 
upon the same agencies as the first u is the past alone I 
that can explain the present, and it is )oiuh that alone 
can mould the reine-dial future The written hislorv of , 
our couiUrj for the last ten reigns has lieen a mere jilian 
tasma, giving to the ongin and coii'-cqucncc of public 
transactions a character and colour in ever) respect dis | 
similar lo their natural fonn and hue In this niightv ' 
mjsterj all thoughts and things have a‘sunieal an tsiK-cl 
and title coiUrar) to llieir real qiiahty and slvle Oh 
garch) has Ixicn called Libert) , an exclusive Pneuhood i 
has lieen clirislened a National Giurcli ‘sovcrcigiUv has | 
been the title of something that has had no dominion, 
while ab ohile power has ls.cn wielded h) iho e who . 
profess tliciriiclvc-, the sen ants of the People In the ' 
selfish strife of faetions, two great existcnrc-i have I'Ctii j 
bloUctl out of the histon of 1 ngland, the Monarch . 
and the Multitude, ns ihe power of the Crown has 1 
diminished, the privilege^ of the People have di ap j 
peared , till at length the sceptre has liccomo a jvageanl, 
and Us subject has degenerated again into a s, rf 

It IS neail) fourteen jeara ago, in the popular frenry of 
a inenn and selfish revolution which emancipated ntilher 
the Crown nor the People, that 1 fir,t took the oeca^ion 
to intimate, and then to develop to the tint ass'-mhly 
of nv) countrymen that 1 ever had the honour to nddrcsj, { 
the^e convictions The) have been misundcrsioo<l, ns | 
as ever for a season the fate of Truth, and the) have 
obtained for their promulgator much misrcprfr'entation, 
as must ever be the lot of those who will not follow the 
beaten track of a fallacious custom But Time, that 
brings all things, has brought also to the mind of P ng 
Land some suspicion that the idols they have so long 
worshipped, and the oracles that have so long delude 1 
them, arc not the true ones There is a whisper rising 
in this country that Loyally is not a phrase, Pailli not a 
delusion, and Popular Libert) something more diffasivc 
and sulistanlial than the profane exercise of the sacred 
rights of sov ereignt) by jxilUical classes. 

That we may live to see LngKnd once more possess a 
free Monarchy and a privileged and prosperous People 
IS my prayer , that these great consequences can only l>c 
brought about by the energy and devotion of our ^ oiith 
is my persuasion We live in an age when lo l>c young 
and to be indifferent can be no longer synonymous. We 
must prepare for the coming liour Tlic claims of the 
Future arc represented by sufTcnng millions, and the 
Youth of a Nation arc the trustees of Posterity 

(From Sjrht ) 


llie world has by this lime discovered that it is 
impossible to destroy the Jews. Hie attempt to citir 
pale them has been made under tlie nio^ farourab'e 
auspices and on the largest scale , the most ams durable 
means that man could command have L'cn jirrtiin 
ciousl) applied to this ohje-tl for Ihe longcl iierwl of 
recoided lime Lgyjnian niaraoh , Assyrian tings, 
Konian emperors, Scandinavian crueaders. Gothic jirmcrv, 
and holy iinimsilors liavc able devoted their crcrgies 
to the fiilfihu' III of this toininon pur|>os/* l-xpainatio i, 
exile, captivity, confiscation, torture on the most in 
gcnioiis and mawTcrc on the inog cMeiivivc scale, a 
tunous syvt'm of degrading ni toms and deleting la >5 
which V ould have 1 roken Ihe heart of any other pto,Ie, 
have luen tiled, and in vain The Jevvj, after all tin, 
havoc, are probably more numerous at this date than 
they were diirmg the tci„n of Solomon the wi an. 
found m all hn Is, and, iinforliinalcly, proqwiring in 
most All wliteh jitovrs flat it is in vam for iii'n to 
attempt lo baffle the inexorable haw of natoie whuh h-v 
decreed that a superior tace shall never b- dts'rrnctl 
or aljaorbeal by an inferior 

But the inRncnce of a great race wnl In' felt, its 
gr< atncvv doc^ 11 it dtjicnd upon ifs iiumiv’rs o herwiv 
th( I nghsh VI o ild not have vanquished the Chin''*e, no 
viould the Attc > have liecn overthrown \i, Cor'e. and 
a handful of (.oths, lint greatness resullJ f oai its 
nrgamialion, the ron'cqucnccv of which are shorn 
in Its cnergv and cnleiqm e, in the s'rength of its 
will am! lilt feiiihty of its brain let us ol-sene what 
should l>e the iiillmnre of the Jews and ilea a certam 
how it IS cxcreiveil The Jewash race connects the 
molcrn impulatioii with the early ages of the worll, 
V hen the relations of the (.rcatf r with the createi? were 
more iiilmiatc than in tl eve day , wlnn *nt,ei5 vi I'td 
the earth an! Go<l Him ■ If even spol e with man. Tlie 
Jews rcprcveiit the Semitic jirinctplc . all that is spiritual 
in our nature T hrv a'e the tru lees of trad it on a"d 
the consenators of the religious element nhey 're a 
living and the most striking evidcncv. of the filsity of 
that pernicious doctrine of modem limes, the natural 
cijuahlv of man Hie jiolilical cqiiahtv o*' a paitlcular 
rvee 15 a matter of nmmcipal arrangement and dqiends 
entirely on pedilicol considerations and circumstances 
but the natural equahlv of man now in vogue, aril 
taking the fomi of cosmopolitan fraternilv is a principle 
which, were it po sible to act on it, would deteriorate 
the great races and desirov all the genius of tlie vvorld 
M hat would Ire Ihe consequence on the great Ang o 
Saxon republic, for example, were its citicens to secede 
from tbcir sound principle of reserve, and mingle with 
their negro and colourcil populations? In the conrve 
of time they would become so detenorated lliat their 
states would probably he reconquered and regained by 
the abongines whom they have expclleil, and who woid 
then be their superiors But though nature will never 
ultimately jiermit this theory of natural crjuality 10 H 
practised, the preaching of this dogma has alrea y 
caused much mischief, and may occasion much more 
TIic native tendency of the Jewish race, who are ' 
proud of their blood, is against the doctrine of t e 
c<iuahty of man They have also another characteristic, 
the faculty of acquisition Although the Fiiropcan laws 
have endeavoured to prevent their obtaining property. 
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they have nevertheless become remarkable for their 
accumulaletl ssealth Thus it V.1II be seen that all the 
tendencies of the Jeuish race are conservative. Their 
bias IS to religion, propert), and natural aristocracy 
and It should be the interest of statesmen that this bias 
of a great race should be encouraged, and tlieir energies 
and cocaine powers enlisted m the cause of existing 
J (From Ltfr of Lord Goorgr Botiftnok ) 

N 

The l>est Live* of Lord Bcaconsficld arc tho«;e by Froude (i8go) 
and Hitchman (3rd ed 1SS5) but ncuhensiaUsficiori A volume 
of hi* Letter* (1830-53) was edited in 1887 by Mr ILilph DLsracli 

CHARLES WHIBLEV 

Frctlcriclc Denison Maurice (1805-72) was 
the son of a Unitarian minister, and was born at 
Noiananston near Lowestoft, whence in 1814 the 
family removed to Frcnchay near Bristol, and in 
1823 he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
thence migrating to Tnnitv Hall His reputation at 
the university for scholarship stood high, hut, being 
at this time a Dissenter, he left Cambridge m 1827 
without taking a degree, and commenced a literary’ 
career m London He wrote for the Wcslmtnstei 
Rci'ic-o and other serials, and for a time edited 
the A(heiia:tiiii, then recently started His spirit 
had been profoundly stirred and influenced by 
Coleridge, and resolving to take orders in the 
Church of England, he in 1830 went to Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M tv, and was 
ordained a priest in 1834 In that year his novel, 
Eustace Co/iuaf, was published vvitliout attract- 
ing much notice He became chaplain to Guy's 
Hospital in 1837 , m 1840 he was made Professor 
of Literature at King’s College, London , and there 
he was Professor of Theology from 1846 till j 
1853 He was chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn from | 
1846 until i86o, when he accepted the mcumlicncy 1 
of Verc Street Chapel, held by litni until his 
election as Professor of Moral Philosophy it 
Cambridge m 1866 The publication m 1853 of 
Ills Theological Essays lost him the professorship 
of Theology in King’s College The atonement 
he declared to be not a terrible necessity but a 
glorious gospel, not of pardon for sm but deliver 
ance from sin , while Clinst’s definition of life 
eternal — and so of eternal punishment — he mam 
lamed was opposed to the popular doctnne, which 
he regarded as a mixture of paganism and 
Christianity Amongst the views set forth in this 
and other works were the doctnne that the ‘fall 
of Adam’ is not the centre of thcologv, but an 
incident in the early education of the race, im- 
porLant only as representing the vv cakness of man 
apart from Chnst , that creeds, the Bible, the 
Church, arc valuable just in so far as they’ set 
forth Chnst the King as the object of the faith 
of man, but as substitutes for that faith are 
only mischievous Of some fifty publications, 
the most important (in many cases onginally 
delivered as sermons or lectures) were his Moial 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, Rel gtons of the 
IVbifd, Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old 


Testament, The Kingdom of Christ, The Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, Theological Essayi, Lectwes on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second 
Centuries, The Gospel of St John, The Conscience, 
and Social Morahiy Maurice strenuously con- 
troverted Mansel’s views on our knowledge of 
God, and denounced as false any political economy 
founded on selfishness and not on the Cross as 
the ruling power of the universe He was the 
mainspnng of the movement known as Christian 
Socialism, and the president of the society for pro 
inoting working men’s associations, and was also 
the founder and first principal of the Working- 
Man’s College, and the founder and the guiding 
spirit of the Queen’s College for Women, in both 
of which he taught Though his views were those 
that came to be called ‘ Broad Church,’ and he 
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bad many friends or followers who accepted his 
mam positions, he vehemently repudiated the posi- 
tion of a party -leader His influence extended 
throughout all parties in the Church and far bey ond 
the Church, and he profoundly stirred and attracted 
men of the most various types Charles Kingslcv 
and Tom Hughes were disciples, J S Mill and 
Ruskin acknowledged his power He rather stimu 
latcd to like aims and sy mpalhies than inculcated a 
doctrine And it was with some justice complained 
that his desire to avoid dogmatic definition made 
some of his positions hard to grasp, and that he w as 
obscure if not confused in thought His originality’ 
and suggestiveness arc in his published writings 
injured by his too great copiousness , but his 
expositions, though they often seem too like ser- 
mons, are constantly marked by profound thoughts 
and eloquent appeals to heart and conscience 

A bltilioeraplivof Maunce « wntinps wns published by G J Gra> 
in 1885. His full name w-aa John Fredenck Denison Maunce His 
Life based mainly on bis own letters, vms written by his son Mnjor 
General Sir John Fredenck Maurice, K,C B. (a voU. i88jX 
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too narrow, and was > earning for an ampler out- 
look “Vs a pliilosoph) of life he found Bcntliamism 
gra\cl> defeclne, and he sliocked his own imme- 
diate Utihtanan circle by a sympathetic exposition 
of the Idealism of Coleridge Mill’s dissatisfaction 
with the narrowness and hardness of the Utili- 
tarian creed was intensified b> a scierc mental 
crisis through which he passed in the autumn of 
1S26, probably brought on b\ excessue intellectual 
application The charactenstic of the crisis was 
deadness of feeling, largely due. Mill thought, to 
cxclusue dciotion to the habit of analysis incul- 
cated b) the Utilitarian philosophy He found 
relief in the poctr) of Wordsworth Out of this 
experience grew two conuctions somewhat alien to 
the creed of his father and Bcntham — namclj, that 
while happiness is the test of the results of conduct 
and the end of life, j et it should not be pursued as 
the direct end but as an ideal end , aiming at some- 
thing else, happiness is found b) the way The 
otlier coni iction was that the Utilitarians took too 
narrow a i icw of education , they considered tlie 
indisidual too exclusnch as an actiie reforming 
being, as mainlj devoted to the destruction of 
error and the propagation of truth — a kind of intel 
lectual machine. Mill now saw that self culture, 
the culture of the emotional and passu e suscepti- 
bilities, were a necessar) part of education His 
attitude as revealed in the cssa>s on Bentham 
and Colcndge created considerable distrust among 
his old friends, especially the Grotes , but he 
never abandoned the fundamental tenets of the 
Utilitarian creed Under the influence of men like 
Maurice, Sterling, and others who had come under 
thesvaj of Colcndge, he gave to Utilitananism a 
wader meaning, so as to make it include indivadual 
culture as well as intellectual propagandism and 
revolutionary zeal 

That Mill still remained true to his carl} faith 
was made evident when his Logic appeared in 
1843. it it“d iong been his opinion that the 
doctnne of necessary truths and intuitions was 
largely responsible for the strong hold which 
erroneous beliefs and hurtful institutions have 
upon society So long as certain beliefs can be 
traced back to necessary truths, so long, he said, 
IS It impossible to ov erthrow these beliefs, and so 
long will reformers spend their strength in vam in 
attacking institutions which draw their justification 
from these beliefs Mill’s aim in the Logic is to 
trace all thought and feeling to expencnce The 
philosophy upon which it rests is mainly that of 
James Mill improved and strengthened, but in the 
mam the principle of Association is used as the 
master-key with which to open the psychologic 
problems of belief and reasoning The book 
attained extraordinary populanty , and those who 
dissented most widely from its views were bound 
to confess that Mill’s work, especially the section 
dealing with Induction, was the product of a 
master mind The Lo^ic was followed in 1848 by 
Lhe Principles of Political Economy Here, too, 


Mill breaks away from his intellectual ancestors m 
some important particulars The Political Economy 
of James Mill and JR'cardo rested on the idea of 
absolute freedom The law s ^of vv ealth, said they, 
are as fixed and inflexible as the law of gravitation 
In his work J S Mill makes a distinction between 
the laws of production and distnbution The 
former he holds to be regulated by^ causes beyond 
legisiativ e control , but the latter, he thinks, may be 
modified by institutions and governmental action 
At this point Mill touches hands with Socialism, 
which his predecessors abhorred He hoped to 
do in the nineteenth century for political economy 
what Adam Smith did for it in the eighteenth 
century , but instead of placing the science on an 
immovable basis, he succeeded in raising ques- 
tions of such momentous import that since his time 
economic science has been in i state of chaos 

In 1851 a great emotional influence came into 
Mill's life. In that year he marned Mrs Taylor, 
a lady with whom, during her husband's lifetime, 
he had been on terms of intimacy which met with 
the strong disapproval of his father and his most 
intimate fnends The tone of eulogy in which 
Mill spoke and wrote of his wife completely baffled 
his associates Undoubtedly clever, Mrs Taylor 
was not a woman of transcendent abilities Carlyle, 
when asked about her, said ‘She was a woman 
wath a deal of unwise intellect ^ she was always 
wanting to know how and why and what for’ It 
would almost seem as if Mill’s emotional life, so 
long repressed by his father and starved by a 
cast-iron creed, had at tins epoch in his life burst 
its bonds and like a torrent flowed over without 
discriminating dicck His extraordinary' devotion 
to his wife IS still to be seen in the inscription he 
caused to be placed on her grave at Avignon, 
where she died in 1858 

The years 1858 to 1865 Were crowded with 
literary' work. In that penod were produced the 
Libert), the essay on Utilitai lanisiii, the book on 
Representati- e Government, and the Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy and other 
smaller productions, including a volume of papers 
on Comte and Positivism In the book on Liberty, 
which IS one of the best of his wntings, Mill deals 
with a task which has baffled the intellect of all 
political thinkers — namely, the task of reconciling 
the freedom of the individual with the restraints 
rendered necessary by the needs of the soaal 
order In society, restraints and compulsion there 
must be \Vliat are their justification, and how 
far are they to be allowed to interfere with the 
liberty of the indiv idual ? These aspeets of a 
many sided problem are handled with a courage, 
lucidity, and grasp which stamped the book as 
epoch making in the sphere of political philosophy 

The book on Representative Govetnmeni raises 
anew questions which the old Radicals believed 
they had settled for ever It was a favourite 
dogma of Bcntham and James Mill that the evils 
of society' had their origin in ignorance and mis- 
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go\emment, hence their fervour m the cause of 
education and in the attempt to form i scientific 
theory of go\ernmcnt James Mill’s famous essay 
on Government, which Macaulay attacked so 
funously, rested on the assumption that the best 
form of go\crnment was one in whidi political 
power was in the hands, not of a monarch or an 
aristocratic minority, but of a democratic majority 
In a word, w'hen power is in the hands of the 
Community at large the problem will be solved, 
for according to 
Bentham and his 
school the Com- 
munity cannot 
ha\ c an interest 
opposite to Its owai 
interest , thereby 
It was thought 
government would 
be no longer 
diverted from its 
proper end — the 
greatest happiness 
of the greatest 
number— by the 
sinister interests 
either of a king 
or self seeking 
aristocrats In 
his Represeuiattve 
Govtrninent we 
find Mill, as in 
his other works, 
calling in question 
some of the dog- 
mas of his intel- 
lectual ancestors 
He saw, what 
James Mill and 
Bentham failed to 
see, that there 
may be such a 
thing as despotism 
of a majority as 
well as of a minonty His book is a careful 
discussion of the fundamental problems of Go\em- 
ment, in which, in his usual fair-minded way, he 
faces difficulties without shrinking, and though 
fully in sympathy with democracy, courageously 
points out Its inherent defects and dangers 

In his essay on Bentham, Mill ga\e indication of 
dissatisfaction with the narrow interpretation which 
the early Utihtanans gave of the emotional side of 
life. Happiness was conceived by Bentham in 
rather a crude fashion, the happiness associated 
with the aesthetic feelings being practically ignored 
It was clear that in dealing with Utilitarianism 
Mill would come into conflict with the crude \aeus 
of his predecessors In his Uiiblartamsm, pub- 
lished in i86i, Mill, while holding fast by the 
greatest happiness theory of Bentham, endeavoured 
to give an ideal interpretation of happiness, which 


included elements which Bentham would haic 
repudi ited He was on the right lines, but he 
had the misfortune to theonse before the new 
m iss of inform ition regarding man's origin and 
development had crjstalliscd round the evolution 
thcorv, consequentlj, all that is best in the old 
Utilitarianism has now been incorporated along 
with his speculations in a new and more enduring 
framework 

In i86i Mill turned his attention again to philo- 
sophy In his 
he had set 
himself to con 
struct a science 
of reasoning on 
the lines of the 
Experience philo 
Sophy, but in that 
book root prob 
lems were not 
dealt with exliaus 
tiiel) Now he 
seized the oppor 
tunitj of traielhng 
o\er the entire 
philosophic field 
by reviewing the 
Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamil- 
ton ^\^lat was 
intended to be an 
article swelled into 
a volume, and was 
published in r86j 
Mill’s starting- 
point IS c.\pen- 
ence T he mind, 
he holds has no 
original intuitions, 
IS not onginall> 
supplied with 
necessary forms of 
thought. All we 
know IS denied 
from expcnence Expcncnce of what? The answer 
to that determines the philosophic status of a 
thinker The two fundamental facts of knowledge 
arc Matter and Mind What docs expcncnce tell 
us of Matter? In the course of his cntiasm of 
Hamilton, Mill reaches the conclusion that Matter 
can onl> be defined as the Permanent Possibilit) of 
Sensation — a definition which immcdiatelj links the 
Expcnence philosophj with Berkelcjain Idealism 
And what of Mind? Mind, we arc told, mav 
be resolved into a series of feelings with a back- 
ground of possibilities of feelings, of expectations 
and recollections Mill, with his charactenstic 
frankness, is aware of the difficulty of his thcor> 
The supreme difficult) is to understand how 
with such a thcorj knowledge itself is possible 
Grant that what wc know of a matenal world is 
simply a senes of scattered phenomena. Postuia e 
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a uDIf)^ng mind ^\orklng according to definite 
laws, and there is a possibilitj' of coherent know- 
ledge. But den> unifying power to Mind, reduce 
Mind to a senes of phenomena, and the question 
anses how out of the two forms of phenomena — 
matenal and mental — does a Cosmos rather than a 
chaos emerge? ItliU’s psychological theory deter- 
mines his entire s>stem of thought If, according 
to It, we can know nothing of the external world 
bejond particular aspects of matter, and nothing 
of mind bejond particular aspects of feeling, 
ob\iousl> all our knowledge is limited to expen- 
ence Knowledge resohes itself into a recognition 
of particulars, and logic becomes the science of 
thought, whereb> bj means of induction and 
deduction the mihd lajs hold of the order whicli 
obtains among the xarious aspects of pheno- 
mena In the last analysis, Mill’s conception 
of the world is that of a collection of facts 
grasped bv the mind b> means of the law of 
Association, facts existing b\ no necessity but 
resting so far ns we know on the arbitrary and 
the accidental 

Insight into Mill’s philosophy gnes the clue 
to the essays on Religion which, published after 
his dctith, created widespread surpnse He was 
bound to admit that the present system of things 
was not held together In any inherent necessity 
The notion of necessity, he said, was the product 
of the law of Association, which led us to think 
that facts which had been alwavs associated in 
our cxpencncc would alwa\s be associated Thus 
in another planet things might be so arranged 
that two and two make fi\c, even in this planet 
a supernatural rciclilion with accompanying 
miracles might w cll take place W c ha\ c no 
nght beforehand to lax down the conditions of 
the Cosmos , all we haxc to do is to study plicno 
mena as they present thcmsclxcs and tabulate 
the results for our guidance. I iius it comes 
about that the Expcncncc philosophy of Mill, 
with Its rational induction, leads ultimately, as 
fame put it, to ‘an abyss of chance, an abyss 
of Ignorance.’ 

Mill, who had been lixing at Axignon pursuing 
his philosophical labours, was suddenly cillcd to 
another and xcry difiTcrcnt splicrc He was m 
1865 invated to become Liberal candidate for West- 
minster He laid dowai certain unique conditions 
He refused to canvass or allow any one to canvass 
for him He announced that if elected he could 
' not attend to local interests He refused to 
answer any question as to his religious views, and 
he declared himself to be an advocate of woman’s 
suffrage. Mill was elected by a majority of some 
hundreds oicr his Conservative opponent, and in 
the House of Commons he showed himself very 
energetic. He was alway’s to be found in the ranks 
of the progressivists, and with his usual courage 
nev er shrank from identify ing himself vvatli the un- 
popular cause. He never, however, wais quite at 
home in the House He was no orator He could 


speak well, but his oratory was too intellectual for 
a popular assembly , and he nev er was able, had he 
been inclined, to sink the philosopher in the poh- 
tiaan Mr Gladstone has left on record his belief 
that Mill gave a certain dignity to the House by 
the singular moral elevation of his character — a 
characteristic which led the great Liberal states 
man to call him the Saint of Rationalism Mill 
did not long enjoy his parliamentary honours At 
the general election in 1868 he was defeated by 
the Conservative candidate, Mr W H Smith (who 
ultimately' became leader of the Conservative 
party), and retired to his philosophic retreat at 
Avignon The defeat was attributed to the fact 
that Mill sent a subscription to the election ex- 
penses of Mr Charles Bradlaugh, the well known 
anti Chnstian writer and lecturer Mill occupied 
his closing years with congenial pursuits He was 
elected Lord Rector of bt Andrews University, 
and delivered a Rectorial address on education A 
fnend said to him how good it was Mill replied 
that It ought to be, for he had thought about the 
subject all his life He issued a new edition of 
his father’s Analysis of the Human Mind, and 
busied himself with his Autobiography, which was 
published after his death Suddenly his work was 
brought to an end Warnings of failing strength 
were not wanting , but though he was in his sixty- 
seventh year, there was nothing to cause anxiety 
Indeed, three days before his death he walked 
fifteen miles on a botanical excursion Attacked 
bv a local endemic dise.ise, he succumbed on 8th 
May 1873, and was buried at Avignon Whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of his speculations. Mill’s 
name and personality will ever bulk largely in the 
history' of nineteenth century thought 

The Stationary State 

1 cannot regard tlic stationary stale of capital and 
wealth with the iinanected aversion so generally mam 
fested tovvarvls it by political economists of the old 
school I am inclined to believe that it would be, on 
the whole, a very considerable improvement on our 
present condition 1 confess I am not charmed with 
the ideal of life held out by those who think that the 
normal jtatc of human beings is that of struggling to 
get on, that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and 
treading on each other’s heels, which form the existing 
tyiio of social life, are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything hut the disagreeable symptoms of one 
of the phases of indiistnal progress It may he a 
necessary stage in the progress of avihsation, and those 
European nations which have hitherto been so fortunate 
ns to lie preserved from it may yet have it to undergo 
It is an incident of growth, not a mark of decline, for 
It IS not necessarily destructive of the higher aspirations 
and the heroic virtue^ as America, in her great civil 
war, has proved to the world, both by her conduct as 
a people and by numerous splendid individual examples, 
and as England, it is to be hoped, would also prove 
on an equally trying and exottng occasion But it is 
not a kind of social perfection which philanthropists to 
come will feel any very eager desire to assist in realising 
Most fitting, indeed, it is that while riches arc power, 
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and to grow as nch ns possible ibc iinivcrsnl object of 
ambition, the path to its attninment should be open to 
all, Mithont favour or pirtnhty But the best state for 
human nature is that in which, while no one is poor, no 
one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear Inting 
thrust back by tlie elTorts of others to push themselves 
fonvard 

There is room in the world, no doubt, and even in oUl 
countries, for a great increase of population, supposing 
the arts of life to go on improvang, and capital to increase. 
But even if innocuous, I confess I see very little reason 
for desiring it Ihc densil) of population necessary to 
enable mankind to obtain, in the greatest degree, all 
the advantages both of co operation and social inter 
course has in all most populous countnes lieen obtained 
A population may be too crowded, though all be amply 
supplied with food and raiment It is not good for man 
to be kept perforce at all times in the presence of his 
species A world from which solitude is extirpated is a 
very pooradcal Solitude, in the sense of Ixnng often alone, 
IS essential to any depth of meditation or of character, 
and solitude in the presence of natural beauty or grandeur 
IS the cradle of thoughts and aspirations which are not 
only good for tiie individual,* but which society could ill 
do without Nor is there much satisfaction in contem 
plating the world with nothing left to the sjxmtaneoiis 
activity of nature — with every rood of land brought into 
cultivation, which is capable of growing foovl for human 
beings , every (loivery waste or natural pasture ploughed 
up , all quadrupeds or birds winch arc not domesticated 
for man’s use exterminated as his rivals for food , every 
hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, and scarcely a 
place left where a wild shrub or flower could grow 
without being eradicated as a weed in the name of 
improved agnculture If the earth must lose that great 
portion of its pleasantness winch it owes to things that 
the unlimited increase of wealth and population would 
extirpate from it, for the mere purpo^ic of enabling it to 
support a larger, but not a better or a happier popiila 
tion, I sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, that 
they will be content to be stationary, long before 
necessity compels them to do it 

It IS scarcely necessary to remark that a stationary 
condition of capital and population implies no stationary 
slate of human improvement There would be ns much 
scope as ever for all kinds of mental culture and moral 
and social piogress, as much room for improving the 
Art of Living, and much more likchliood of its Iicing 
improved, when minds ccasevl to he engrossed by the 
art of getting on Even the industrial arts might be 
as earnestly and as successfully cultivatcvl, with this sole 
difference, that instead of serving no purpose hut the 
increase of wealth, iiidustnnl improvements would pro 
ducc their legitimate effect, that of ahndging labour 
Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical invcn 
tions yet made have lightened the day's toil of any 
human being They have enabled a greater population 
to live the same life of drudgery and imprisonment, and 
an increased numlier of manufacturers and others to 
make fortunes They have increased the comforts of 
the middle classes But they have not yet begun to 
effect those great changes m human destiny which it is 
in their nature and m their futurity to accomplish 
Only when, m addition to just institutions, the incrc.asc 
of mankind shall be under the deliberate guidance of 


judicious foresight can the conquests made from the 
powers of nature by the intellect and energy of scientific 
discoverers become the common properly of the sficcies, 
and the means of improving and elevating the universal 
(from Ecouamy, VoL il.) 

The Place of Art In Education. 

If wc wish men to practise virtue, it is worth while 
trying to make them love virtue and feel it an object m 
Itself and not a lax paid for leave to pursue other 
objects It is worth training them to feel not only 
actual wrong or actual meanness, but the al>vencc of 
noble aims and endeavours, ns not merely blamablc, 
but also degrading to have a feeling of the miserable 
smallness of mere self in the face of this great universe, 
of the collective mass of our fellow creatures, in the face 
of past history and of the indefinite future — the poorness 
and insigmfic.incc of human life if it is to be all sjient 
in making things comfortable for ourselves and ourlm 
and raising ourselves and them a step or two on the 
social ladder Tims feeling, wc le.arn to rcsjiect our 
selves only so far as we feel capable of nobler objects, 
and if unfortunately those by Whom wc are surrounded 
do not share our aspirations, perhaps disapprove the 
conduct to which we are prompted by them, to sustain 
ourselves by the ideal sympathy of the great characters 
m history, or even in fiction, and by the contemplation 
of an idealised postcnly shall I add, of ideal perfection, 
embodied m a Divine Being? Now, of this elevated 
tone of mind the great source of inspiration is poetry, 
and all literature so far as it is poetical and artistic. k\e 
may imbibe exalted feelings from Plato or Demosthenes 
or Tacitus, but it is in so far ns those great men are not 
solely philosophers or orators or historians, hut poets 
and artists Nor is it only loftiness, onlv the heroic 
feelings that arc bred bv poetic cultivation Its power 
IS as great in calming the soul as in elevating it— in 
fostering the milder emotions, ns the most exalted. It 
bnngs liomc to us all those aspects of life which take 
hold of our nature on its unselfish side, and leads us 
to identify our joy and grief with the good or ill of the 
system of which wc form a part, and all those solenm 
or pensive feelings which, without having any direct 
application to conduct, incline ns to take life senoudy 
and predispose us to the reception of nnv tiling which 
comes before us in the sliapc of duty '\\Tio docs not 
feel himself a better man after a course of Dante or of 
Wordsworlh, or, I will add, of Lucretius or the Georgies, 
or after brooding over Grays ‘Elegy’ or Sliellcy s 
‘Ilyainn to Intellectual Beauty’? I have spoken of 
poetry, but nil the other modes of art produce similar 
cflccts in their degree The races and nations whose 
senses are naturally finer and their sensuous perceptions 
more exercised than ours receive the same kind of 
impressions from painting and sculpture , and many of 
the more delicately organised among ourselves do the 
same All the arts of expression tend to keep alive and 
in activity the feelings they express. Do you think 
that the great Italian painters would have filled the 
place they did in the European mind, would have been 
universally ranked among the greatest men of iheir time, 
if their productions had done nothing for it hut to serve as 
the decoration of a public hall or a private snloit ? Their 
Nalivalics and Cmcifixions, their glonous Madonnas and 
Samis, were to their susceptible Southern countrymen 
the great school not only of devotional, hut of all the 
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elevated and all tlie imaginatiae feelings AYe colder 
Northerns may approach to a conception of this function 
of art when ve listen to an oratono of Handel or giae 
ourselves up to the emotions excited by a Gothic cathedral 
Even apart from any specific emotional expression, the 
mere contemplation of beauty of a high order produces 
m no small degree this eleiating effect on tlie cliaracler 
The power of natural scenen addresses itself to the 
same region of human nature which corresponds to Art 
Tliere are few capable of feeling the sublimcr order of 
natural beaut), such as \our own Highlands and other 
mountain regions afford, who are not, at least 1cm 
poranl), raised b> it above the littleness of humanit), 
and made to feel the puenlit) of the pett) objects which 
set men’s interests at aariance, contrasted with the nobler 
pleasures whicli all might share To whatever a\oca 
tions we may be called m life, let us never quash these 
susceptibilities walhin us, but carcfull) seek the oppor 
tunities of maintaining them in exercise Tlie more 
prosaic our ordmaiy duties, the more necessary it is to 
keep up the tone of our minds by frequent visits to that 
higher region of thought and feeling, in which every 
worl seems dignified in projicrtion to the ends for 
which, and the spirit in which, it is done, where we 
leam, while cagerl) seizing every opportunity of excr 
astng higher faculties and performing higher duties, to 
regard all useful and honest work as a public function, 
which ma) be ennobled bj the mode of pcrfonniiig it 
— vvliich has not properlv anv other nobiht) than that 
which It gives — and which, if ever so liumblc, is never 
mean but when it is mcanli done and when the motives 
for winch it is done are mean motives. There is, besides, 
a natural aCfinit) lietwccn goodness and the cultivation 
of the beautiful, when it u re,al cultivation and not a 
mere tinguidcvl instinct. He vv ho lias learnt w hat beaut) 
IS, if he be of a V Irluous character, wall desire to realise 
It in his own life — will keep before himself a type of 
perfect bcautv in human character, to light his attempts 
at self culture There is a true meaning in the sayang 
of Goethe, though liable to be misunderstood and per 
verted, that the Beautiful is greater than the Good , for 
It includes the Good and adds something to it , it is the 
Good made perfect, and fitted with all the collateral 
perfections which make it a finished and completed 
thing iVow, this sense of perfection, which would make 
us demand from ever) creation of man the very utmost 
that It ought to give, and render us intokrant of the 
smallest fault in ourselves or m anything we do, is one 
of the results of Art cultivation No other human pro 
ductions come so near to perfection as works of pure 
Art In all other things wc are, and may reasonably 
be, satisfied if the degree of excellence is as great as the 
object immediately in v lew seems to us to be w orlh , but 
m Art the perfection is itself the object If I were to 
define Art, 1 should be inclined to call it the endeavour 
after perfection in execution If we meet with even n 
piece of mechanical work which bears the marks of 
being done in this spirit — which is done as if the work 
man loved it, and tried to make it as good as possible, 
though something less good would have answered the 
purpose for which it was ostensibly made — wc say that 
he has worked like an artist Art, when really culti 
'aled and not merely practised cmpincally, maintains, 
what It first gave the conception of, an ideal Beauty, to 
lie clcmally aimed at, though surpassing what can be 
actually attained , and by this idea it trams us never to 


be completely satisfied with imperfection in what we , 
ourselves do and are to idealise, as much as possible, 
every work we do, and most of all our owai characters 
and lives 

(Inaugura! Address at St Andrew’s, ist Feb 1867 ) 

Quite a Iibnrj of biographical and philosophical literature bos 
grown up round the name of J S ^IlUi Iso formal biognphj has 
appeared, but a great deal of interesting personal details ui lo be 
found in the Life of Mill by Alex* Bam, cnmlcd A Criitcism, 
Personal {1^:2) m the Uitltiarians vol in*, 

b> Sir Leslie Stephen (1900) and Mr L. CourCnc) 5 yohn Stuart 
il/r//(i889) On the personal side the mam outhontj is the AutO' 
bto^nl>hy Expositions and criticisms of Mill s w niings have been 
numerous. Specially \nluablc are the chapters on Mill m Tames 
Htstifry of English Lita tture aftcr'vards published separately 
m booV form Sir Leslie Stephen gives an acute and sympathetic 
estimate ofMiU 111 his Utilitarians ^ and an ndniirablc book on the 
subject is Dr Charles Douglas s Study of Milts Philosophy (1805) 
Among others arc Mr L Courtney s TJu Metaphysics of Mill 
(1879) George Grotc s Revtm of the Work of Mr y S Mill (1868) 
and 4 u Examination of the Utilitarian 1 hilosophy of Mill, 
b> John Grote (1870). Recent British Philosophy^ by Professor 
Masson (1865), contains a criticism of Mill s book on Sir \Vilham 
Hamilton and in general literature are frequent references to 
Mill, such as Mr John Morlcys Critical Miscellanies (1877) 
essay m Scherers Essays on English Literature translated by 
Samtsbury (1891), yournals of Caroline Pox, Carlyles Reminis 
ccncts (1887) and Carlyles Life (1889) by James Anthony 
Froude, 

HECTOR M-VCPHERSON 

Willinm Ewart Gladstone (1809-98) was 
bom at Liverpool, the fourth son of Sir John 
Gladstone, MP, a wealthy com merchant there, 
of Scottish birth and ancestry Educated at Eton 
tnd Chnst Church, Oxford, wliere he took a double- 
first m 1831, he entered the reformed Parliament 
next year as member for Newark, still virtually 
a pocket- borough of that Duke of Newcastle 
who chimed to ‘do what he liked with his own’ 
High Churdi and Conscrvaitn c m his pnnciples, 
Gladstone was described by Macaulay in 1839 as 
the ‘nsing hope of those stem and unbending 
Tones’ who ‘reluctantly and mutinously’ followed 
Sir Robert Peel Gradually, however, (he influence 
of Peel prevailed to draw him to the popular side, 
so that ultimately, after his electoral defeat at 
Oxford University in 1865, he became leader of 
the Liberal party His political career, in the 
course of which he was four times Pnme-Mmister, 
covered more than sixty y’ears, and displayed an 
untiring energy and enthusiasm unparalleled in 
English history It is not here that the manifold 
aspects and incidents of that brilliant career can 
be desenbed — tlie gradual progress in Liberalism, 
the masterly Budgets of the sixties, the ‘refor- 
mation m a flood' which distinguished the first 
Ministry under his control or the Insh policy 
which was developed in the second, the ardour 
of his struggle against the imperialism of Lord 
Beaconsfield or the audacious energy of his latest 
adventure, when, m Ins seventy eighth year, he 
declared for Insh Home Rule Certainly no 
career m English politics has showai a more v aned 
activity', nor has there been any English statesman 
who exercised more powerful influence m his day 
or provoked more bitter opposition It is for 
history to decide whether his achievement was 
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04* 111 re omii' sentences tint Mill 1 vc nlm/ vnh 
^ the eho ce pi nods of Clnthnm nnd Cmninj,’ 

I On the Reform Bill of 1600 

’ Mv ps iin, nn, in rci,ird to thi p'rty u in 

1 '’I piiu s the opiiuiitc of I^iri Kusstl’ s, 1 heir 

; mre cf the clums he jio^ic ns. 1 ettm smoii;, riiu rn 
j ouio't frori thn'i wnth ishom I 't'loculi.'l, dilvin hem 
' ih m, I T Imt , t)v ro arhitian 'it, Init In the sIoh ar I 
I ita lit t forcti of coniictian 1 ermt nnioni^ \m, lu 
ni'IiC U‘C of th, 1 ’al phrnseoloji iitfrii\fu^ii I 
1 I til no'Iim;; to ofltr voii but fulhful nnJ honoitial le 
senice ^ol rcctiicd int, ns Dulo itctucd the f'lij's 
1 1 reched -I nci-s — 

j ■ 1 jecluin Iiflorc, c^cntcin 

j Lsccpi ’ 

I 

I and I n'K trust sou mat not litrcafitr at an) timt have 
to compl tc the m nttiict in rt-ganl to me — 

‘ 1 I rcf,ni fkiiitiis m partt local I 

\ ou rcctncfl me s itli kindness, indulgence, gencro it), 

'ltd I HI') tven isiv Mith tome m •as'irt of eonlii'cuie 

\ud the relation licluctii its has iissimicd nuh a fotm 

^ that )ou can utier be m) dehors, but that I nia'l for 

, tici be in > our debt 

\ 

I 

' Sir MC art assailed , this I’lll is m a s'aii of cri n and 
I of ivtiil, aii'l tlie IiOTirmncnt along uitli it We star! 
( 'ir fall la h it as has been dechreii )>) ni\ nnli’c friend 
I Tain! I 11 rll \\c stand uilii if now, «c liiai fall nidi 
1 It a short time hence if i t do so fall, iic, or n hers 
I in o ir plicis, shall rise Miih it htri after I ‘hall tut 
a ten pi to mea urt Mill) jircci'ion the foiccs tin' are 
to bt an III 1 atiaiiiit us in die coimi'g is le liilup' 
th'- preat diviiijii of 10 night is im' tie hs* tint uu 1 
I I’l e pi III in dll sttug^k At s mo p nnl of the roi ti'l 
loj I lai po diU stiececl \ on mai time us fmi 1 n r 
j eats ’ll HI m’\ bur) tut Bill that mc ban iniroi'trct 
but Mv I ill write uiwrii I's praicsloiie for an fjHtaj h lhi< 

* liim, Mitn ctitain to ifidcncc in ils fullibneni — 

1 

' ‘ I aoriarc alu[ ns nos’ris ex o ilii s idiot ' 

J ^ ou cannot fight agains* do fiiinrt Timi. is oa 1 nr 
’ s) If Pie prill onal firrts mIiicIi iimie oiiwarla m 
their nil) h an 1 iti'je l) nnd s Inch dir tuniiill of mif 
del a'^s ib'i s no’ f'lr a moni nt iini'cV or di’tiirk— 
ihoic pis at /itial forces are 'gain't )oj the) art tear 
snal'cl < 1 o r ‘ le and the Irani er Mtinh we naw 
t irr) n this fi ht ih >1 , It j tliaps rt some ino'nrrn 

tl T) i) dt i-jj) over 00 sinl itij In ads an it s n'l nrun 

I a ill f it‘ in ih- Cjt Jltncn, 'ild 1' aadt I” 1 I'm’ 

, b’ I'le fin i hands n' the ntii i’l p'-opte of tie' tl rrr 
' 1 ip, ’oin', prrJnp ml to nn rasa but to d le t'lD 

* eiltoaiij far tl tar , vieton 
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pcrstiade Glo'stcr that he has fallen oser the cliffs of 
Do\er, and sa>s 

‘ Ten masts at each make not the altitude 

Which thou hast pcrpcndicularh fallen 

T hy life 's a miracle ' ’ 

And )cl hut a little a\hilc after the old man is rcliercd 
front his delusion, and finds he has not fallen at all So 
I trust that tihcn, instead of the fictitious and adaenti 
lious aid on iihicli we haie too long taught the Irish 
Lsiabhshment to lean, \t shall come to place its trust in 
iteoiin resources, in its oim great mission, in nil that it 
can draw from the energy of its ministers and its members, 
and the high hopes and promises of the Gospel that it 
teaches, it wall find that it has entered upon a new era 
of existence — an era bright with hope and potent for 
goo-d At any rate, I think the daj has cerlamlj come 
when an end is fin til) to he put to that union, not 
between ibc Church and religious association, hut he 
tucen the Establishment and the State, whicli was 
commenced under arcumstanccs little auspicious, and 
has endured to he a source of unhappiness to Ireland 
and of discredit and scandal to England There is more 
to say This measure is m ever) sense a great measure 
— great m its principles, great in the mtiUuude of its dry, 
ti’chnical, hut mtcrcstmg details, and great as a testing 
meastne , for it will show for one and all of iis of what 
metal we arc made. Upon us all it brings a great 
Tcsponsibilil) — greatest and foremost upon those who 
occup) this licnch Ad c arc cspecialU chargeable — na\, 
■deep!) guilt) — if we bate cither dishoncstl), as some 
think, or cien prcmaturcl) or unwistl) challenged so 
gigantic an esue I know well the punishments that 
folio 1 rashness in public afrair-., and that ought to fall 
upon UiOse men, those Thactons of politics, who, with 
Iiands tinctiual to the task, attempt to guide the chariot 
■of the sun Uut the rcsponsibihls, though heas), dot, 
not txclusiscl) press upon Ui , it presses upon cteiy man 
who has to take part m the discussion and dcciwon upon 
tins Bill Eicri win approaches the discussion under 
the most solemn obligations to raise the lescl of his 
sision and c'’pand its scope m proportion to the greatness 
of the matter in hand 1 he working of ourconslitiilional 
gosernment itself is upon its Inal, for I do not licliesc 
there c\cr was a lime when the wheels of legislative 
maclimer) were 'et m motion, under conditions of [veace 
and order and constitutional rcgulanl), to deal with a 
<\uc5tion greater or more profound And more espe 
ciall), Sir, IS the credit and fame of this great assembi) 
involved Tins assembh, which has inhenled through 
man) ages the accumulated honours of brilliant triumphs, 
of peaceful but court^eous legislation, is now called upon 
to address itself to a task which would, indeed, have 
demanded all the best energies of tlic veiy best among 
your fathers and )our ancestors I believe it will prove 
to lie worth) of tlie task Should it fail, even tlie fame 
•of the House of Commons will suder diaparagement , 
should It succeed, even that fame, 1 venture to sav, will 
receive no small, no inscnsihlc addition 1 must not ask 
gentlemen opposite to concur in this view, emboldened 
as I am b) the kindness the) have showm me in listening 
with patience to a statement which could not have Ivccn 
other than tedious, but I pray them to bear with me for 
a moment while, for m)'sclf and m) colleagues, I sa) we 
are anguine of the issue AVo believe, and for mv part 
I am decpl) convincerl, that when the final consumma 
tion shall amvc, and when the words are spoken that 
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shall give the force of law to the work embodied in this 
measure — the work of peace and justice — those words 
will be echoed upon cverv shore where the name ol 
Ireland or the name of Great Bnlmn has been beard, 
and tlie answ er to them w ill come back in the approi mg 
verdict of civilised mankind 
Tlic nulhonsett I ifc of Gladstone is that bj Mr John Morlcy 
Sec nlvo the Gladstone bibliography in Qufrus, 1893-^3, 

and Lives by II Gdehnst (1S6S) Barnett Smith (a vols. 1879), 
Archer (4 vols. rSSy) Russell (1E91), Robbins (1894) Justm 
McCarthy (1897) Sir fc-dwartl Hamilton (1898) Sir tVcniysv Reid 
(1899) Mr Herbert Pauls article in the supplement of die />/, 
ttotttiff 0/ \aUonaI ht (1901), and Mr Bryce s in ho yittditx 

ttt Contemf' rtiy t/ihv (1903X Gbdstoncs oivn rrntpntut 

cf Autol to^rnphy (i863) is an aixiloey for Ins policy of Inih 
DiscatablishmcnU Itis S/cfchcs and Pahhe Addi^ssei have been 
edited by Hutton and Cohen (10 vols. 1S94 ct seg V 

I>r John BroMU {1810-82), the author of 
Rab ami Ins F > tends, was the son of the Rev 
John Brown, an accomplished, saintl), and beloved 
minister of the Secession Church first at Biggar, 
then at Edinburgh , and the great grandson of 
John Brown of Haddington, the author of the 
Sdf-tniLrprcinn; Btblt (sec \'ol II p 646) He 
washoni at Biggar, and was taught bi his father 
till 1822, when the family removed to Edinburgh, 
and the bov had four years at a classical academ) 
and the High School After the arts course at the 
univcrsitv, he began his medical studies m 1828, 
and became pupil and apprentice to S)me the 
eminent surgeon , and afici a vear at Cliath'am— 
the great cholera tear— ns a surgeon’s assistant, he 
graduated M D m 1833 and commenced doctor 
in Edinburgh His practice never was large, for 
he had too many interests to bo cxclusivcl) pro- 
fessional , bis ambitions were hardly those of the 
fashionable or successful practitioner His life was 
quiet and uneventful, save that his latter tears were 
apt to be clouded b) fils of depression His first 
notable htcrar) work was a review of the pictures 
at the Edinburgh exhibition of 1846, written for 
Hugh Miller’s H /fntjr newspaper, and republished 
as ‘Notes (At yVrt’ In 1847 he contnbuted on 
Ruskm’s Modtru P antlers to the Notih Bnltsh 
Rtnnfv ‘ Rab andhis Fnends,’ originall) delivered 
as a lecture at Biggar, was first printed m 1858 
m the volume of papers called Horcc Subsenva: 
(‘leisure hours’) — a name subsequently extended 
to the three volumes (second senes, 1861 , third 
senes, 1882) which compnse almost all Dr John 
Browm’s waitings and, as finallv rearranged, ap 
peared m a new edition m 1882-84 Editors and 
publishers had to ‘pester’ him to wnlc, for he 
was more than most men distrustful of his 
powers, believing that none should venture to 
publish auglit ‘unless he has something to sa), 
and has done his best to say it anght’ Herein 
la) the secret of his writing so little, and of the 
surpassing cliarm of the little he did write Dogs, 
children, old-world folk, fnends gone before, and 
lowland landscapes— these arc the subjects which 
he wTote on best , his essavs on art and on medical 
hisloiy and biography are good, but it js not by 
them that he will be remembered 1 Humour is the 
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liKr sni 1 ‘John, if )on 'rt ttoinj;, 1 'v )jM h ' c If, 
, tii't. 01,1 nub )oi ’ he nnhed to hw <l}mi fn-dl 
' ^ou^^lc' util 'Ir Stone viio n-a^ a icn \«'). 'urc 
j man in ilic ne ter o’" ho • 1 cl him trj, 'inl I T* c 
I tii> 1 1 ' nai i! It Mr Stone ‘•"nl the chet iiul for me an 
< n Milvc ja ni — ca'ldl if I forget nn', {jolntli — fir !i < 
iimi'- ir vi’h nil nitt of injimclio ii lo me lo ktnp lum 
) o'! th th jtoti >hbn.il, nnil on Golinlh 
j Mv father Itad not been on n horn; for muh tacn i 
I acar^ He momtcil and ro'le off He iaon g.n line! 
j Mith the I’lorl, jiallcnng step of Ciohilh, nnd haokr’ 
i a I'lfullt up at me, and longinglv lo the t'l! fht tnnt, ntp 
{•irg once lor Goliath stuicc, Id c the Hon sinding hen 
i ^lanciio 1 save « hat he av at after, nnd « Ian pa'ltlie to'l 
j he sad in a mild sort of aaaj ‘Jolin, did aaiti pnniise 
I e riV J I ua-. not In iidc aoor hoisc’’ *>,o, falh-r 
‘ ciirlamh not MrS'nnc I dan s.aa wished me to dti so 
lilt 1 didii I ‘Well then, I tliinl, we'll change, tlin 
1) ast shale' me’ Sa wu c!nn,^cil I rcraeniKr I ov 
j itohle he looked , how at home Ins white liair and Im 
darl cae-s, hi, erect, cas), accustomed 'em He sonn 
let his e"gi r hni'e slip geiitlj awaj It was first r if 
he ai as off fnihath ami I jogging on behind , thet ffi'f t, 
and in a twinkling — miiit/ I s.aw tlieni last flashing 
ihrouish the ateli under the Canal, his white hair lUiiig 
I aias wneasj, though from his riding I knew Ic w a 
"s aet m connnand, so I put Goliath to his liesl, and 
, liaaing passed ihrmigh Slatefonl, I asked a stone liKikci 
if he saw a gentleman on a eliestnut hort. ‘Ilav he 
j white hair ^ ‘ \ cs ’ ‘ \iid ten hi c n gJed s'*’ '\c 

j ‘Well then lie’s flcein’ lip the road 111 c the aritnd , he 11 
IfT at 1 itllc ^ antage (nhout nine milts off) ‘in nac tlin'- 
if he hand on ’ 1 net er once sighted him, h it on cowing 

into Imiijicr (>rccn llien aias Im 'teaming ehctimt rt 
' tlio gate, ncighini chetril) lo Cndiath 1 aatnl m Iw 
} at as at the l>c<lsii!c of liis friend, nn i in the tmd ' o' 
j>ra)sr Ins words ns 1 cntcretl were, ‘Whin iho'i 
]'3"cst through tlic waters I will lie with thee, iri 
I through the nart', lliea shall not oacrfloir thee ’ Did he 
I aias no) the hast inslinl in jiraacr that Ins hlomi a a’ nj) 

1 aaitli his iidi lie neasr ngam aw ,Mr' Kolerlson, nr, 
j a‘ she was rallcal whin tin-} aiercaoung hihhis (SiIhIIi) 

' I’mc, On coming out he said nothing hat tool the 
chestnut, mounted Iier, and a c came home tjuicllj 

* Prom ‘Thncl'omy’n Dentil ' 


We cannot resist here recallni; oni Simdaa lacnm m 
Hecc'oti^r, whin he aaas walking aulh taao fniiids al n> 
the Hean Koail, lo the aae-st of 1 dnihiirgli — in of il r 
n ihifst o nil's to anj ril) It \'as a load) earning 
s idi a ’ m'-t as one ncacr forpets , a neh d irk 1 i of 
clou 1 hot' rill oaer th. -im going ilown lidnn 1 tl 

111 hlinl hill, laiiig halhul in -Tnilli) tins h’oi'W , 

laac'n tins cloiin an I the InlN tin re a as n tiarrm >f (’ 
o' til’' {1 re cthi t, < r a tf n Ur cow sliji lolo ir, limi ' 1 

ft' i' It vets lit aer) Irida of luaatn in it' cH rn , 
caerv ohjcei landin ’ oi t ns if elchrd u]’'!! tl e s'd f f' 
tiT'th vt t c*i 1 of t orslorji'iine lid! a itli iis Irrr' m * 
n cks, ba in the heart <ff th s p itc tad arise, nr t li 'r* 
ft a ie»l'n trane, n e,t m llie ijnarra hdoa' a is ' > j ' ' 

'a 1 -vaepac the fi"i’rs of a rros- thnr ii r a< urn 
t"! *! 'r idled np ag iri’ t'lc er) al me ‘t) Ah I’l re 
5 aic ’ at it 'llcr 1 , \s tl e ('ireflcga* 

- irtmiih 1 s, , r, le, _i I rafi 1 Tt t'c in ' at -It a* e e 

fcclm n tl r Hor 1 ’Cala-U) '* Hm ft n la w a's, J ' n 

jTi si'enr , ft' 1 tl en fnrrtd to o 1 rr All l» a' 
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c\ening he Acrj gentle anil >^nou>, >;pcaktng, a- he 
*c!dom did, of divine things— 0*^ death of -nn, of etenut), 
of saKalion , csprcfaing bie simple faith m Ood and in 
his Saviour 

From 'Miujorlo Flotning’ 

Sir Walter was in that house aimn t ever) <Jaj, and 
had a I cv. so in he and the houn 1 went, shal ing them 
selves in ihc lohbv ‘ Mar}one ' ^^at3o^c ' ’ shnated her 
friend ‘nhefe are \c, ni) lonnic wee cro-edlin doo?’ 
In a momen a bright, eager child of seven was m 1 is 
arms and heuas ki«tng her all over Out came Mrs 
keiih 'Come \cr vnv, in, W aitie.’ 'Nonolntnv I am 
gong to take Marjorie vvi me ■'nd vou inaj come to jour 
lea in lluncan Kov’s v^dan, 'nd bnng the Imm home in 
jrour lap ‘Tak' Marjorie, and it ei) mti- o' im ■ " 
"■aid Mrs kci'h He 'a d tn htniMtlf ‘OnJ ng — that 
rr’d — ihn' s lilt verv word ‘Hoot ana loot Iicie 
and he displavcvl the coTicr el his pliul made to ludd 
laml)^ — fllic t-uc *hc, diced s plai I consisting of two 
h c'<’ ' a •■ene"! together, nnd uncut 't one end, making 
a poke O' t-if I'C /rrl ' Tal ’ ver kanib v-id fhe laiigli 
trg at the conltivancc, and "Vi tlie let was first well 
hipp I up, and then put, laugl mg viUmtv, mto the plai 1 
ntak an 1 d c shtphenl stro-Ie off with Ins lamb— Mnida 
gamVlhng throagh Ihc snow and running races m her 
tmiali 

ll dn t he f ec ' the angrj airt, and make her Iiirl i Ins 
I'oa ra, and in o ins ov n room w nh htr, and lock the 
do'r, ard o 1* with the w arm losv. hul' wifie who look 
u ail w 1 h g-cal composure * Idicrc tlic Iv-o remained for 
three or more hour making the hon"c tang witli their 
laughter, vou can fanev the lug mans and Xfaulic s 
lauph Having made the fire chicrv he set her down 
in Ins ample cliair, an 1 sanding shctpi hiv licforc litr 
1" gin to sa) Ins lesson, tIiicIi happened to bn — ‘/rcotj, 
diccolv, docl , the nio vse ran up the clock the clock 
strn k man, thmn the n'ouit ran, riccotv diccotv, rlocl ’ 
This done tepca cdls till she was p'eas-al, she gave him 
Ins revT lesson, gravel) and sloviv, timing it upon her 
small lingcnr— he sajing it after her — 

‘ Wooer), twoci), net era, seven 
Ablji, cractab) ten, and eleven , 

Pm, fnn, muskj, dan , 

Twesoillc um, tviO'Idlc urn, twen'v v an 
Lene, on', ounc , vou, are, o it ’ 

Tic pr"lrmkai to great dirTicuIt), and slio rebuked him 
with mo t comical grant) treating him as a clnld He 
uscit to sa) that v hen he came to \lilii Crackab) be 
broke down, and I’m Pan, Musk) Dan, rwecallcum 
rvirldleum made him roar with laughter lie said 
^ftuly Dan espcciall) was bc)ond endurance, bringing 
up an Inshman and his hat fresh from the Spice Islands 
an 1 odonferons Ind , she getting quite bitter in her 
di pleasure at Ins ill Iiehaviour nnd stupidncs' 

Tlien he would read ballads to her m Ins own glorious 
■ns, the tvo getting wild with caalemcnt over Gtt 
Momce or the Baron of ^mntlhcltn , nnd he would 
tak c her on his knee and make her repeat Constance’s 
sp"uurhcs in A'lng John, till he swa)ed to an"I fro sob 
hmg Ills till rnney the gifted little creature, like one 
po>'.sse<), repealing — 

‘ For I am sick , and capable of fears, 

Oppressed with w rong, and tbereforc full of fears , 

A widow, Imsbandless, subject to fears , 

A woman, natural!) bom to fears ’ 


' If tbon that ludst me be content, viert gnm, 

Ugly and slanderous to tli) mother s w oinb, 
laiine, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious — ’ 

Or, drawing bcraclf up ‘to the height of her great 
argument ’ — 

‘ I vvill ins* met mv sorrows to be proud, 

1 or gnef IS proud, and makes Ins owner stout. 

Here 1 and sorrow sit ’ 

Scott Used to s,av that he was amaicil at her power 
over him, S3)ang to Nlrs Keith, ‘ She s the most cxlra- 
O'din-r) creature I ever met vutli, and licr reiKatmg of 
Sbakcspeaic overpowers me as nothing else does.’ 

From ‘Mlnclunoor ’ 

Now ibal evcr)l>o(I) is out of town, and ever) place m 
the guide b loks IS as well known as I nnecs Street or 
Pall Mall, It IS somithing to discover a hill cvcr)lxvlvhas 
not 1 >ccn 10 ibe lo]> of, and which is not in Bla,) Such 
a lull IS ^fnuhmoor, ncvilv thiee times as high as Arthur 
Scat, nnd Ivmg between 1 weed and \ arro v 

Tile Ixot vvav to ascend 11 is from 1 raqiiair \ou go 
up the w lid old bell irk road v Incli passes almost right 
Over the sumuiit, nnd h\ which Montrose and his cava 
hers deal fmm Plnhphaugh, where Sir Waller’s molhtr 
remcmlvTciI cios mg, when a girl, tn a coaeh and six, on 
her wav to a hall at Pceblij, several footmen marelimg 
on either side of ihc caniagc to prop it up or drag it out 
of the mres gj, and where, to our nmarement, we 
Icimcti tlrt the Duchc'S of Ilucclcueh had latel) driven 
li.r |>onics Pcfivre the-, we liad pa,sscd the grev, old- 
worW entrance to Praqiiair Home, nnd looked down ns 
grass) and tintrod avenue to the pallid, foilom trutnvion, 
sincken all oer wnli t!d, and noticed the wrought iron 
gale cnilieddcd in a frol deep and more Of soil, never 
lia\m„ ojicncd smcc the '45 Idierc are the huge Urad- 
wardine Ivcars on caclv ide — mod grotesque xiijvporlers 
— vvitlv a xuperfimt) of ferocit) and canine teeth 1 he 
whole jihce.li) c the familv whose n has hcen, seems dving 
out— cvcr)thmg subduesl to settled de-solation Tlie old 
race, the old religion, the gaunt old house, with its small, 
dccji, comfortless windows, the dcc.a)mg trees, the still 
ncss ahout the doors, the grass overrunning e'en thing, 
nature ruinsUatmg heisi-lf tn her quiet wa) — all this 
mal cs the place look as strange and pitiful among its 
fellows in the vale as would the Imrl who huilt it three 
liundrcvl )ears ago if we met him tottciing along our w ay 
in the fadcl dress of bus vouth , hut it looks the Lari’s 
house S ill, and has a dignit) of its own 

We soon found the Mmchmoor road, nnd took at once 
to the hdl, the ascent lining, ns often is with other ascents 
in fins world, steepest at first Nothing could l>c more 
Iieauliful than the view ns vve aRcended, and got a look 
of the 'c)c sweet ’ Tweed hills nnd their 'silver stream ’ 
It was one of the five or six goml days of this summer — 
m early morning ‘soft’ and douhtful , hut the mists 
drawing up, and now the nohle, tavvTiy hills were 
dappled vv nil gleams and shadows — 

‘ Sunbeams upon distant lulls gliding apace 

the licsl sort of dn) for mountain scenery — that npple 
of light and shadow hnngs out the forms and the depths 
of the hills far licltcr than a cloudless sky , nnd the 
honion is generally wider 

Before us and far away was the round flat head of 
Mmchmoor, with a dark, rich bloom on it, from the 
(hick, short heather — the hills around being green. 
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IfisJion i'olfiiso (John \\iLti\si Counmn. 

jNu-? 3 'M"- iKim It M \tistell m Cornunlt mJ 
jjrniunUnit in iSi6 /rom St lolini Colk^c, I im 
bi-id^c Ni sttumi « is tketed n Kl’im 

SuckCS'iicU tkkisnnt nnkttr it 11 inoii, tuor st 
C inihnt!j.'c intl ixi t'lr of romcclt St ^ 5 r^n m 
Notfdlk ht ptibhviicrl Inndbon’rS on nktbn m 
i^jS -ind on tnj,onomttn in nnd n loli’nic 

of Isll^' '' rii /;c in 1S53 in uliiob '-mK \etr 
lie ins nppn ntcii the ilr-.* Bishop of Nt il He 
"■non iinslcrcfl tlu /tiUi hiigm"t, prepnml n 
gt initn'ir 'iiul diction in, .incl tnnsl itcd the I’n tr- 
llotik ind pnri ol the Bible In a Cominnitnn on 
the Hpibtlc to the Koni Ills (1861; he rejcctcvi tlic 
(loetrinc of Llcnial punishment LnrgtK thrinit,h 
qiiesvions TsUed and pii/rles projioundcd to his 
Zulu enneert' he beenmt coininccil of the tin 
P'-olnbilits of 111 m> st itemcnts of firts and 
nunilicrs in the Bibk , nml 7 iu Penfn! ttu m / 
h /■ lioo! ij Josnid Cittuii!l\ hiavni c ’ pirlp 
i8f)2-79) brought down upon its writer an an 
linthc of criticism, and was rondeniiicd m tmlh 
Houses of Cmuocation In 1864 he was dtpascd 
from his sec bj liis Metropolitan, Bishop Grai 
of Capetown, but on ajipcal llit Ihua Council 
(kd irtd the deposition ‘null and void’ (ifbs'j 
and in ibGO the Court of Chaucer) ordered the 
paanicnl of liis inroinc with arreari— though 
Bishop Ciiav nc\t jmhlirU cvromnninir it» d liini, 
ind constented a new bishop, so that the ttud of 
spit iiual junsdii lions and theological foutimciS) 
lasteal fnr)cars In 1874 Cokn o \asttcd 1 nelatnl 
and pleaded tin t msc of I angahlialtic, a dfs|>os 
scs^ed Zulu chief He w n author of 'hn \l ffh 
n (1855), Z/r lUde fny 

L-tarniri’i 0871-7 0 , IfthnfS i'" the 
J'tnt.UiUch (ini the Ufit' U S/crii (i873\ md a 
\oIuinc of Senmms (1873' Ills wmls em algihra 
and inilimetn are ‘till si mdard school books , las 
name IS n rlienibcrcd as that of, fur mans star 
the best ibusi d man in Ting] ind , but hi* sjKriil 
argiimcnls and contentions now (>rciipe but m 
infinilesiiiial jilari in tbe rstihhshcd thcori' of 
moderate critics He was |)mdiginiisl) iniari*^ 
bit he \ as not a profound or widel) read duiiie, 
IiardK in 1 profi .siotial sense a rompe.rnt tin a 
Io„ an, It *' IS Ins ptiuhar Iia]), being not in* rt!; 
a Chur. hmm but i bishoji t6 in rt, in m m 
eiitalik ind irnt itinp war, on fiits and figUl' , 
mertiblik t,r self rontr uhrinrv, which wire 1 on 
jdcti U irreeotied ible with the klnf in '' bd 
in o r iiio 1 tin n snH jirufi e,IIj inantainel b 
the mtliodos But sb Churelus, a^ Dean '■'link 
sad ‘IN m nk a* <p> b in Bibbed enln . n bi 
ni ti iigh'for 1 iidiu k ’ ihoiij'h Chnnhonn U'd 
e m^' I '■ai 'soiKoafonnis' now obai ff.rib 
t jinr C'd It Is pa ofii! r< suits a' ftm 'o ■' •'"n 
< I 1' 1 s or a. sumptions ind in 'inh lork i *1 e 
! 1 (} li'/'j'i I /ltd'll I prop nmd 'ht'itiC' te i h 
n )ft ‘ad a'^'id' than txol-r.kos fit'l' 
raorb iro-e ub er lee do n O'e ooDeb^/ 
See I fc b Sr t> \\ Co-.- SOI 188'* '1 
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Pendennis, he had acquired e.\pensive habits at 
Cambndge, among which was the taste for gam- 
bling On the authontv of Sir Theodore "Martin, 
the \i\id satincal story of ‘The Amours of 
Dcuccacc,’ told b> Mr Yellow plush, was suggested 
by his own expcncnce. Years after this penod he 
pointed out in the street at Spa a gambler whom 
he had not seen ‘ since he dro\ c me dow n in his 
cabriolet to my' bankers m the cit>, where I sold 
out m\ patnmon> and handed it o\cr to him’ It 
was about the )ear 1834 that he was confronted 
with the neccssil} ofworkingforalning Although 
art was his selection, literature was toprciail In 
1836, the a ear of the starting of the Constilutional, 
Thackeraj married die daughter of Colonel Shawc, 
of Doneraile in Count> Cork The mamage took 
place in Pans, according to Mr F F Marzials, who 
first made known the official record, at the British 
Embassi on the 20lh August About a month 
later he began his contnbutions to the Cansttiu- 
iional , but the paper came to an end in the follow- 
ing summer, and Thackeray returned to London 
Much more important than diesc newspaper 
speculations was the connection which Thackeray 
formed about this period w ith Frames t\fas^aatne 
\\Tiat were his claims to be included in the 
Fraacnan brotherhood, in Maclisc’s drawing for 
the January number of 1835, is by no means ccr- 
^lain Bv 1837, howeier, he was a member of the 
^ stair and a regular contributor 
! Thackcra> was fiirU launched on his career 
'through his connection with His oppor- 
tunit< had come It has been asserted that his 
subsequent contributions to Ptituh gamed him 
immediate popularity If the Snob Papers did 
more at the time to make his name known than 
the ‘Letters of Mr C ] Ycllowplush,’ or such a 
masterpiece as Catherine, or the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond — with which Thackeray signalised his 
admission to the Frasenan circle — the result was 
due to certain fortuitous circumstances It is not 
to be regarded as an instance of the ephemeral 
tnumphing 01 er the more weighty literary produc- 
tion When Thackeray began his famous studies, 
which may be called an Anatomy of bnobbery. 
Punch was rising on the top wave of popularity, 
thanks to the inimit iblc drawings of Leech. The 
subject, too, was ‘ m the air , ’ it possessed an 
irresistible social appeal Now, although the snob 
IS always wath us, I doubt if any member of the 
present generation can conceive the prodigious 
effect the Snob Papers produced on early Victonan 
society The theme was new, the exponent was 
a master But now the edge of the no\ elt\ is worn 
dowai , and although we acknowledge the mastery, 
we arc conscious of certain flaws, certain excesses 
and insobrieties in the satincal analysis that were 
not perceptible to the contemporary reader With 
regard to the correspondence of Mr C J Yellow- 
plush, It IS different. Time has not modified the 
force and piquancy of these amusing sketches 
which ran through FrasePs in 1.837-38 ‘Miss 


Shum’s Husband’ dnerts us as it must ever divert 
Fhe story of Mr Deuccace, which is told in two 
sections, is as clear and con\ inang an example of 
the blossoming that is the promise of genius as 
was eser produced by genius This pungent and 
bitter little story is unmistakably prophetic — as the 
sketch of Crab the cynical nobleman alone may 
show — of the coming 1 amty Fait In^tFptstles 
to the Literati the satire and burlesque of Mr 
Ycllowplush deal with subjects that enjoy an im- 
perishable \itahty The kind of pdetry that is 
here satirised ma\ take on new guises, but it never 
dies and ever has admirers of its specious charms 
Inflated nonsense in blank verse still passes for 
poetic drama, and unreal sentiment for pathos or 
passion Fhackcray’s cnticism of Bulwer Lytton 
and Dr Lardncr has been censured as savage. 
He lived to think it too severe, it is said , but I do 
not think there is anv injustice in it The story 
Cathei me, which appeared in PtasiPs in 1839- 
1840, vvas professedly written in ndicule of certain 
popular or fashionable novels by Bulwer Lytton, 
Hamson Ainsworth, and others, in which some 
criminal or vicious person was endowed with the 
virtues proper to a hero The burlesque intent of 
Thackeray is now the least notable thing about 
Cathamcj at the time, however, it served a very 
real purpose, and one that the author behev cd m 
all sincerity was eminently needed There is no 
doubt of the seriousness of Thackeray’s crusade 
against shams of all kinds, nor of the didactic 
aim that was involved in it But, fortunately, his 
satiric humour was still stronger, as was also the 
artistic instinct in the story-teller, hence he docs 
not labour with his didactic aim nor put it to an 
extreme The reader of Catherine speedily forgets 
It altogether, and it seems to me tliat when the 
author recurs to it, in the person of the pseudony- 
mous ikey Solomons, junior, it is not without a 
suggestion of sudden transition, as if he too had 
been better engaged After all, a little philosophic 
reflection convanecs the reader that the ascription 
of heroic qualities to lawless characters like Jack 
Sheppard or Paul Clifford is a very’ intelligible and 
very human foible, of which Claude Duval and 
even Robin Hood are yet more popular examples 
It would be easy to make too much of it , this, it 
IS needless to say, is what Thackeray does not do 
In writing Catherine, he set out to paint vice as a 
thing 

Of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen 
He selected from The Newgate Calendar a story 
of murder of the most revolting kind conceivable, 
told with all the crudiiv and brutal realism of 
which plain prose is capable. For once those 
excellent attorneys Messrs Knapp and Baldwin, 
the compilers of that gruesome calendar, liav e no 
need, as was their wont, to moralise their tale, 
the horror of it, one thinks, could not be sur- 
passed Tliackeray adopts but the mere frame 
work. M'lthout using one jot of the hornble 
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dct-iils of the mfr-itue— (Iclibcntd), incited, 
shedding the \\hole of it— he le i\es an impression 
of horror uhich far transcends the ongiinl, and is 
in cfTcct the all pert ading atmosphere of the storj 
Mr Trollope has httlc to sa> of Cathu mr hwl tint 
It IS ‘certaml) not pleasant reading’ To sa\ that 
is to say nothing Thackeray has proMcled the 
bald Nengatc talc nith an c\traordinaril> effee 
tuc setting, m which we hate something of a 
microcosm of early eighteenth ccnttiiy times and 
manners I he societ>, of course, is none of the 
choicest There arc those finished rascals, Coqior d 
Brock of Cutts’s dragoons, with his comm inder 
the showy and tn\ial Count eon Galgenstcin, and 
Lnsign Macshinc, the pretty and c\il-hcirtcd 
Catherine and the sottish John 11 ijcs and >onng 
Billings complete the list of chaiaeters in the 
drama All arc sketched with the fine, incisne 
touch of the master, while the ph\ of wit and 
irony is cscjuisitely light and spontaneous There 
is ceidcncc, indeed, that should ha\c instantlj 
proclaimed the new writer m 1 1 as/ t^s as a man 
of genius Such, for caamplc, is the scene in 
the Marjlebone Gardens, wlierc (jal„cnstcin meets 
Mrs Cat after man) ^Clrs, and that which tells j 
of the intcrMCw between Billings ind the Count | 
Yet Cathunh scarcch attracted an) notice, and 
to this dav remains underrated in general estima- 
tion It ma) be worth noting the reference made 
in Catluiiut to Dickens, who had lateh written 
Oliver Ivtsl, where 1 liaekcrav ironical!) remarks 
that ‘to tread in the footsteps of the immortal 
Fngin requires a genius of inordinate stride ’ IBs 
nc\t contribution to J'/astr’s was 7 /e 11 sloi-y 
of Samuel Tt I marsh and t/u G/cal IIoi:;c;aii) 
Diamond, a story of the risks that attend siiccu 
lating m bubble companies, which appeared in 
1841 Michael ‘\ngclo litmarsh was announced 
as Its illustrator The story was no great success 
at the time, and it is said the author rcccned an 
editorial intimation to shorten it While it was 
m preparation he published, as Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, The Pans Skdeh Book, a collection 
of sketches gra\c and gay Among these ‘A 
Gamblei-’s Death,’ a CMiical and Defoe like story, 
may possibly be a ‘ tiaic relation ’ The character- 
istic ‘ Meditations at Versailles ’ must be noted as 
containing more than a hint of a famous passage 
in The Four Georges Thackeray 's nc\t contnbu 
tion to the magazine, Tlu Confssions of Ci-ors^t 
Ftlq Boodle, a d other Pafcis by jiD Fitz-Boodlr, 
began to appear in 1842, and made no particular 
stir In the same year he went for a tour in 
Ireland, where he met Charles Lexer, and the 
result of the tour was one of his most delightful 
tra\ el Ixioks, The Irish Sketch Book, which was 
published in 1843 1 he opening month of the year 

following saw the first instalment in Fiascrs of 
what must be considered his second masterpiece 
this w as The Memoirs of Bariy Zj ndon The w ork 
onginally appeared as written by Mr Titz Boodle, 
with the title The Luck of Barry Lyndon But 


the incongruity of the association of Titz Boodle 
with Mr Redmond Barry must have struck 
I hackerav at once, ind when issued as a bool 
It appeared as the ML/iwifs of Banj Juido/i, 
‘Written by Himself’ ‘^omc judges have declared 
that 1 hacker IV never sur|)i'-scd this brilliant and 
ania/inglv clever study It is ecit iin he never 
wrote anv thing with more spirit and gusto than 
this life history of a gambler 1 he humour und 
vivacity, the cstibcraiU v mit\ and cvnirism, the 
jirodigious gloiific ition of evjiloits the reverse of 
glorious, th< exalted tone of suave coiiiplacepcy, 
that iinf ilteriiiol) mark the whole recital constitute 
an example of self portr iiture of the finest and 
most finished kind It h is been supposed by some 
that the idea of the ehar icier was suggested b\ the 
Unnoirs of Casinova, but beyond the accident 
that Bam is a gamester there is nothing m 
common between the two books Ihe reference 
to Casanova in B.irrv s fmious defence of yarning 
Is 1 mere indic ition that the Irish adventurer 
1 new the Italian by rejnite, this, of course, 
inciely imiilics that I liael eray was v dl read in 
the subject Redmond Barrv has no real re 
j semblance to Casanova, he never forgets— in 
a genealogical sense — that he is a gentleman, 
though a decayed one The qualities that give 
I hackerav ’s work distinction arc dccidcdlv not to 
to be discovered in Ca'anova While tins con 
vincing proof of his genius was being p-oduced 
in /'/arnr’f, 7 liael eriv hid established himself as 
a ]>opnl ir eontrihniur to Punch with burlesque 
and satire, verse and drawings I rom 1842-45 
until 1851 he vvTo,e rcgulirlv for that journal 
and seems to hav e c tUr,ht the pubhe interest wath 
a coini>leteiiess that did not it once attend the 
appearance of Catiurinc or Bai ry I.yt don I here 
were the ‘Lectures’ of Miss Ticklctoby on Engdish 
History and the ‘History of the Ixcxt Trench 
Revolution These were followed bv the amu--ing 
‘Diary’ and other jiapcrs ot the admirable Mr 
jeames de la Pluchc, with the exquisite ‘Ballad’ 
of Bcrkelcv Square Ihcsc revelations of life m 
the ‘hupper suckles’ need but cursorv reminder 
The drollery of jeames’s contnbutions on current 
topics remains a perennial spnng of delight, 
though some of the old topics cease to agitate u' 
buccccding these came the Sno’' Pafirs in 1S46, 
in whicli everv conceivable tvpe of snob is 
sketched, dissected, or tomahawked in a brilliant 
scries of satincal poi traits In the execution of 
these ridicule and sarcasm are used with an nn 
sparing hand , but it is a light though a certain 
hand, in spite of the tremendous vigour of attack 
There is no doubt that the attraction the subject 
possessed for 1 hackerav vvas peculiar and idiosyn 
cralic It never wholly deserted him JIuch of 
tlic satire is still fresh and still applicable , the 
account, for instance, of tlie costumes of Miss 
Snobk) and Ladv brtobky, as quoted from the 
Com t Circitlai, is not without paiMlel in our dav 
The author’s comment still holds good of some 
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of our ‘ ladies’ papers ’ — ‘ OIi, mothers, aunts, 
grandmothers of England, this is the sort of 
writing that is put in the newspapers for jou* 
How can jou help being the motliers, daughters, 
&.C. of snobs, so long as this balderdash is set 
before >0U'” In the j'ear following the duerting 
‘Pnze Novelists’ began to appear Tlicse wonder- 
ful parodies of Bulwer Lvtton, Lever, Disraeli, 
G P R. James, and others arc among the best of 
the Lind. Some, indeed, are absolute!} the best 
such are the burlesque-parodies — for they are 
master!} blends of both forms — of Lever and 
James and Disraeli The ‘Codlingsby’ is bc}ond 
question the finest, and m fact unique , it was a 
severe and unforgettable blow to Disraeli After 
man} } cars, m the last nov el from his pen, he took 
Jus revenge with an excccdingl} clever sketch of 
Thackeray With these diversions must be named 
several minor writings of the period, the Shelchcs 
and Travels in Loudon, for cvample, and M A 
Titmarsh’s Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 
published m 1846, the result of a tour to Egypt 
m 1S44 Thackcra} had made a name and was 
rapidl} increasing m reputation Settled in Young 
Street, Kensington, he was now at work on the 
first of his great novels. Vanity Fair, which was 
to set him side b} side with Fielding in the 
forefront of English novelists 

In Vanity F air the genius of Thackeray found 
Its first complete manifestation To his contempo 
rancs this brilliant satirical comedy was the revela- 
tion of a master , it appeared to them as something 
absolutely new — new m a sense it is not easy to 
realise at this date. To appreciate it, one must con- 
sider the fiction then current and popular To us 
who study Thackeray’s prev lous w ntings it seems a 
commonplace of criticism to sa} that Vanit) F air 
IS naturall} developed from them, and that it 
eveniplifies, in ampler manner and with richer 
effects, prease!} the same gifts of humour and 
satire, of anal} sis and observation Cathcniu and 
Bany Lyndon, and the rest, arc so man} phases 
in a development of which Vanity Fair and its 
successors are the inevitable hancst. Here was 
the perfect fruition perfectly in accord with the 
promise. If the advance was consistently stead} , 
the sum total of evolution was consistently logical 
Few writers of the first rank have so clearl} 
revealed in the first cssa}s of their art the per- 
sonality of their genius , there are many pas 
sages in Thackcrav’s earl} waitings that might 
have been v ntlen in the prime of his fame and 
the matunt} of his powers Previously he had 
appealed to the smaller audience of raagaimc 
readcis Catherine, for instance, was not rcpnntcd 
from FraseFs till many } cars later Vanit) Fair, 
therefore, was not onl} something amazingl} new 
to the public. Its author was practically an 
unknowai man In this great novel Thackeray 
found his range and addressed the world There 
! was a peculiar significance m describing the book 
1 as ‘ a Novel wathout a Hero ,’ it was in the nature 


of a challenge. The novelists of the day, while 
professing to deal wath life as it is, put forth the 
conventionalised hero and painted in the theatric 
back-cloth to suit him, evading the facts of life 
with a bland indifference to truth or vensimilitude 
Thackeray would sweep away the cult of sham 
heroics and sham sentiment then fashionable in 
fiction Such was his professed aim in waiting 
Vanity Fair It implied a new kind of novel — 
new, that is to say, to a generation that had for- 
gotten Fielding and neglected Miss Austen And 
like the great master with whose genius he had 
so much affinity, with much of Fielding’s serene 
detachment from any kind of parti pris, wath <i 
knowledge and a command of his material com 
parable only with Fielding, he takes the world as 
the stage of his social comedv ‘Scenes of all 
sorts,’ as he puts it, he gives us, m which the fool 
and tlie rogue, the weak and the brave, single eye 
and double-face, play their parts as m ‘the world 
of all of us,’ while the inconsistencies, the blind 
inconsequences, and illusions of life are set fortli 
with an irony that has something piercing in its 
conviction. A cynic showman, this of Vanity 
Fair, It has been remarked And if it be cynical 
to paint the world as it is, to show selfish, clever 
schemers like Becky Sharp flounshiiig, while 
simple goodness and virtue, in the persons of 
Dobbin and Amelia Sedley , arc sorely smitten by 
fortune, Thackeray’s comedy is cynical indeed 
But the deduction from this, that the author 
himself was a cynic and one who delighted in the 
display of his cynicism, is ludicrously contrary to 
all that IS known of Thackeray’s character, and 
completely refuted by the book itself There hav c 
been readers who asenbe the sentiments of Miss 
Sharp, for instance, to the author himself Prob 
ably. Since humour and imagination arc not the 
property of every bodv, there will ahnys be readers 
of this kind We must all be cyaiics if, as is beyond 
doubt the case, we are all less interested m the love 
affairs of the amiable Amelia and the long delayed 
bliss of tlic constant Dobbin than in the shifts and 
wiles wath which the immortal Becky Sharp seeks 
to allure Jos Sedley', Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt, and 
the rest. It is the social campaign of this brilliant 
adventuress that yields the mam action of the 
comedy, and in all the nch and diverse charac- 
tensation of the nov el Becky Sharp is undoubtedly 
the supreme achiev ement. 

Vanity Fair issued in monthly numbers froiiA 
January 1847 In November of the follownng year j 
Thackeray’s next tnumphant venture, Pendennis, 
was begun , m this delightful novel he further ex-’ 
cmphfics his theory of fiction, and he paints life as 
It is and the society of his time, uninfluenced by any 
controlling force save the satiric impulse In the 
Preface he announces his purpose in the memor 
able reference to Fielding ‘Since the autlior of 
Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among 
us has been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a Man’ Pendennis, then, is another novel 
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‘without’ — m the con\entional sense— ‘a ncro’ 
Young Pen ins his good qinlities, hut they irc 
inc\tricabl) combined \m11i cert tin elements of 
\^clkncss which the authoi, is ms ins wont, is 
determined tlic most careless reader sh ill not f.nl 
to obseiac If Pen, for csamplc, slips on the w ij 
of nght conduct, he will not allow the effect pro 
duced to work silcnll> on the reader J h ickcray 
makes a direct appeal to the reader’s conscience, 
and challenges him as to the truth of his presen 
tation of human weakness Some, indeed, lia\c 
found those interpositions of tlie author too cm 
phatic, and others think them needless, but with 
the majorit\ I hacker i>’s mctliod is both useful 
and popular, since it promotes a certain lUlentf 
cotdiaU Pen, however, with all liis errors .ind 
his weakness, is an attracts c \oung gentleman, 
and drawn with i sense of reahtj that is consistent 
throughout The same admirable \itilit) mirks 
the worldly minded Major, the inimitable I oker, 
the memorable Costigan, and Wirrington, who 
more ncarl) approaches whit ladies consider a 
hero than an> character in the book Miss F^aura 
Bell IS perhaps somewhat colourless, and detidcdb 
less ‘ real’ than '\melia Sedlev in lilaiiehe 'Vniori, 
Tliackcras giics one of Ins most pcnctratuc and 
chanctcristic studies One is not grcsitl) con 
cerned when it looks as if Pen will be captured 
bv this artificial >oung lad>, but it is impossilile 
not to tremble for the impressionable I oker 
One of the cle\ crest character sketches in the 
noicl IS Mr Harrj’ Fokcr , the CMibcrant diollere 
of It IS sustained with wonderful spirit and un 
failing truth Following — though not 

immcdiatcl), for nsnwud came between — The 
Ntwcotncs was completed in 1854, and brouglit 
additional celebrity to the author T he storj is 
somewhat looser in structure than I nm/y I'an and 
Ptuduuns, but its ch iractcnstics arc the same 
the elements of satire and humour arc as frcsli 
/ and keen, both in quahtj and application, as c\cr 
In no other work of Thackeray arc the illusions 
of life illustrated with greater poignancv But it 
is to be noted of The Neivcomes that the authors 
farountc moral, ^Vanitas is suggested 

with a tender melancholy that softens the satincal 
purpose riic jouth of Clue Newcomc is painted 
with a more genial hand, though the storj closes 
with a gloom that insidioiislj affects the reader long 
before the curtain falls , so, too, it must be noted 
that the disasters that befall Colonel Newcomc 
in his old age arc not merely to be accounted 
among the afflictions with which the irona of 
circumstance oacrwhelms unselfish and noble 
characters The thought of affliction is cntirelv 
banished b) the dignity of his bcanng under mis 
fortune Eacrjbody knows the suavity and bcaut> 
of the picture of Colonel Newcome’s life m the 
Charterhouse , the exquisite and incomparable 
final scene, with its measureless pathos and im 
pressne reticence, is among the imperishable 
things of literature 


fin i852j,jj)pc,ircd Lsmond, a novel bejond qiies j 
tioii first of Its ( 1 iss in Lnglisli fiction, and ilso, 1 * 
iiii inclined to tlimk, ilic finest of all the produc j 
tioiis of Its author I lie stor> differs from llie rest j 
in some rem irl .alile ways In ilic first place, it 15 
provitled with a liistoiieal environment tint reveals 
botli a elosc studj and a singularly complete 
issimil ition of the fruits of stud} 1 lie success 
with wliirli Iliad cri) his ercited the atmosplicre 
of Queen Amies age is univcrsall} idmitied, it 
permeates the whole book, and involves ,ilikc 
ladica and gentlemen piinee and general, wits 
ind men of letters Lxcellent is the si ill shown 
b} 1 h lekeriv in utilising his 1 now ledge of our' 
Augustan age of letters flicrc is no jiaradc or* 
ostertation \othiiig 1 oiild be more hghti} and, 
dexteiouslv contrived than the introduction in 
Colonel Lsmond s narntive of Steele and \ddison ' 

' And what adinir iblc sketches those t VO arc It is 
triK, I must own I hive not sui c cedeal in rccug 
1 nising Colonel Lsmond’s ‘letch of Swift, but bis 
' inijiri ssion of the I)( m of St I’atnrl ’s is hut 
i fleeting out, ind 1 laniiot altoge her accept 
lhaelcrav’s ‘Swift’ in the /ac/zorr ‘\dmirible, 

( again, is the art bv which the jiersonal rclatiim 
I of Colonel Esmond acquires the impersonal tone 
I proper to 1 narntive \\ hat could better become 
I the fnend of Steele, i true geiuhnian and bnve 
i offitcr, than tins sinl ing of himself in his storv ' U 
I do not take Ihacl era} seriouslv when, in a mod 
' ing humour, he called Esmond i png , {icrhaps he 
j sought thus to revenge himself on a public tint 
j convicted him at length of having drawn a hero 
In still deeper wavs does Lsmond differ from the 
other novels Witli the exception of licckv Sharp,! 

I It must be admitted that the women of Ins novclst 
arc mm h less complex characters tlian the men. 
In lad} C istlev 0 (k 1 and her daughter Bcatru:’ 
we liavc two rliaractcrs, cliffenng as much as^ 
mother .mil dauglitcr conccivahlv mav, each with, 
a certain wavwardncss of temper complicated by, 
various antagonistic t[ualitics, and both driwai with' 
a dehcac} of finish and .a truth to nature that are 
unsurpassed 1 hackerav has dchberatel} created 
a most difficult situation in their tclations uith 
Esmond There is the mother’s love of the man 
who loves her dauglitcr Baldl} put in these terms, 
the situation npivcars intolenblc riiackcn} s 
h indhng’ of it is consummate]} master!} , without 
paltry cv.asions of the vanous jioints of the difii 
cult}, and without the le ist transgression of the 
immutable conditions of the case, he makes a 
triumphant solution Most rc.adcrs, prohablv, own 
a kind of divided allegiance to those two women, 1 
for m} part, I nm of the following of the inagaii- ' 
ficent Be.atnx <IAVho but Thackera} would have 
dared to work out incxorabl} the logic'll develop 
ment of this proud, impenous, ambitious beaut} ? 
Who would not have faltered after that fruitless ' 
engagement of Bcatnx with the Duke of Hamilton, 
and have fallen to some example of ‘the happy 
ending’? Genius forbade tliat infelicit}, and de- 
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(creed the tcrnblc crucial scene that closes the 
jfortunes of Beatrix in this not el and stamps 
riiackera) as a master of his art. Between 1857 
and 1859 The Vitgnna/ts, a sequel to Estnond, 
appeared in monthlj numbers Like most sequels, 
It IS bv no means equal in ability to its forerunner, 
though It is full of the signs of Thackeray's genius 
One has to confess, however, that the fortunes of 
the Wamngtons are less interesting than the story 
of Harrj Esmond, and the marned life of Beatnx 
IS also of a far less moving character than the days 
of her stormv^ youth I confess to a dislike of 
thinking that the Baroness Bernstein, in whom the 
Beatnv of old yet lives, could ever have become 
Mrs Tasker But something of disillusion was 
inevitable 

While the novels that have been mentioned were 
in progress, Thackeray had gained a great popular 
success as a lecturer w ith his ‘ Lectures on the 
English Humonsts,’ and, in America, wath the 
‘Four Georges’ He had also written (while 
Vanity Fair was m progress) his ‘Christmas 
Books’ and his delightful burlesques, of which 
The Rose and the Ring, published in 1854, is 
perhaps the most charming In i860 Thackeray 
entered upon a new field of activity as editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine It has been said he was 
not a good editor , but it is certain he made the 
new magazine a prodigious success In its pages 
appeared the novels Lovel the IVidawer and Ihe 
Adventmes of Philip In the amusing senes of 
‘Roundabout Papers’ he expressed his views on 
many topics with a gaiety and ease which make 
those occasional papers the most fascinating of 
essays Of his last novel, Denis Duval, which 
was left unfinished, it has been well observed bv 
Sir Leslie Stephen that ‘it gave great promise 
of a return to his old standard’ — the standard 
of Esmond, one may observe But what might 
have been can only be conjectured In the early 
morning of the 20th of December 1863, after an 
attack of illness the previous evening, the great 
novelist died He was only in his fifty third year 

Sir Pitt Crawley Proposes 

The news of Lady Crawley’s deatli provoked no more 
grief or comment than might hav c been expected m Miss 
Crawley’s family circle. ‘I suppose I must pul off my 
party for the 3rd,’ Miss Crawley said , and added, after 
a pause, ‘ I hope my brother will hav e the decency not 
to marry agmn ’ ‘ What a confounded rage Put will be 
in if he does ’’ Raw don remarked, with his usual regard 
for Ins elder brother Rebecca said nothing She 
seemed bv far the gravest and most impressed of the 
family She left the room before Rawdon went away 
that day, but they met by chance below, as he was 
going away after taking leave, and had a parley 
together 

On the morrow, os Rebecca was gazing from the 
wandovv, ?hc startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly 
occupied witli a French novel, by crving out in an 
alarmed lone, ' Here ’s Sir Pitt, Ma’am ! ’ and the 
Baronet's knock followed this announcement 


*My dear, I can’t sec him I won’t see him Tell 
Bowls not at home, or go downstairs and say I ’m too 
ill to receive anv one Mv nerves really won’t bear my 
brother at this moment,’ cned out Miss Crawley, and 
resumed the novel 

‘ She ’s too ill to see you, sir,’ Rebecca said, tnppmg 
down to Sir Fill, who was prepanng to ascend 

‘So much the belter,’ Sir Pitt answered ‘I want to 
see_j'flK, Miss Becky Come along a me into the parlour,’ 
and they entered that apartment together 

‘I vvawnt you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,’ the 
Baronet said, fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his 
black gloves and his hat with us great crape hat band 
His eyes had such a strange look, and fixed upon her so 
steadfastly , that Rebecca Sharp began almost to tremble 

‘I hope to come soon,’ she said in a low voice, ‘as 
soon as Miss Crawley is better— and return to — to the 
dear children ’ 

* You ’ve said so these three months, Becky ,’ replied 
Sir Put, ‘ and still you go hanging on to my sister, 
who’ll fling you off like an old shoe when she’s wore 
you ouL I tell you I loanl you. I’m going back to 
the Vimeral Will you come back? Yes or no?’ 

‘I daren’t — I don’t think — it would be nglit — to be 
alone — with you, sir,’ Becky said, sccmmgly in great 
agitation 

‘I say ogin, I want you,’ Sir Pill said, thumping the 
table. ‘ 1 can’t git on without you 1 didn’t see what 
It was till vou went away The house all goes wrong 
It’s not the same place All ray accounts has got 
muddled agm- You vtttsl come back Do come back 
Dear Becky , do come.’ 

‘Come— as what, sir?’ Rebecca gasped out 

‘Come as Lady Craw lev, if you like,’ the Baronet said, 
grasping his crape hat ‘There 1 will that zalusfy you? 
Come back and be my wife Your vit vor’t. Birth bo 
hanged You’re as good a lady as ever I see You've 
got more brains m your little vnnger than any baronet's 
wife in the countv \\ ill you come ? Yes or no?’ 

‘Oh, Sir Pitt !’ Rebecca said, very much moved 

‘Say yes, Becky,’ Sir Pitt conlimied ‘I’m an old 
man, but a good ’n I ’m good for twenty years 1 11 
make you happy, zee if I don t You shall do what you 
like, spend what you like , and ’av il all your own way 
I’ll make you a zettlemenU I’ll do everything rcg’lar 
Look year 1 ’ and ihe old man fell down on his knees and 
leered at her like a satyr 

Rebecca started back a picture of consternation In 
the course of this history we have never seen her lose her 
presence of mind, but she did now, and wept some of 
the most genuine tears that ever fell from her eyes. 

‘Oh, Sir Pitt !’ she said ‘Oh, sir — I — I’m marned 
atreadj ’ Vamty Fair') 

Rawdon Crawley and Lord Steyne 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly It was 
nine o’clock at night He ran across the streets and 
the great squares of Vanity Fair, and at length came up 
brcallilcss opposite his own house. lie started back and 
fell against the railings, trembling ns he looked up The 
drawingroom wandows were blazing with light She 
had said that she was in bed and ill He sloml there 
for some time, the light from the rooms on his pale 
Pice 

He took out his door key and let himstlf into the 
house. He could hear laughter in the upper rooms He 
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fl-as III the ball dress in mIiicIi he Ind liceii cajitun-il llic 
night before. lie ncnl silently up the stairs, leaning 
against the banisters at the stair head Nobody was 
stirring m the house besides— all the sort ants had Ircen 
sent away Kawdon heard laughter witliin— laughter 
and singing Becky was singing a snateh of the song 
of the niglit before a hoarse \oicc shouted ‘Brat a I 
Brat a ’’ — it was Lord bteyncs 

Raw don opened the door and went in A little table 
w itli a dinner w as laid out— and w me and plate Steyaic 
was hanging otcr the sofa on winch Becky sate. The 
wretched woman was in a brilliant full toilette, her anus 
and all her fingers sparkling with bracelets and rings, 
and the brilliants on her breast which ‘^teyne had giten 
her He had her hand in his, and was bowing otcr it 
to kiss it, when Becky started up witli a faint scream as 
she caught sight of Raw don’s white face At the nest 
Instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband, and Stcyne rose up, grinding his teeth, 
pale, and with fury m his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh, and came forwanl hold 
ing out his hand ‘What, come bad ' How d ye do, 
Crawley ?' he said, the nertes of hi-, mouth twitehmg as 
he tried to grin at the intnider 

There was that m Rawdon's face which caused Bed y 
to fling herself before hiin ‘ I am innocent, Raw don,’ 
she said, ‘before God, I am innocent ' She clung hold 
of his coat, of his hands , her own were all coicrcd a ilh 
scqients, nud nngs, and bauble's ‘I am tunocenl — Say 
I am innocent,’ she said to 1 ord Stcyne. 

lie thought a trap had lieen laid for him, and was as 
funous w nil the w ifc as w itli the husliand ‘ ^ oti innocent ' 
Damn you ' ' he screnmed out ‘ \ ou mnocciil ' Why, 
eiery trinl et you ha\o on eour lioily is paid for be me 
I liaee given you thousands of pounds whieh this fellow 
has spent, and for whidi he lias sold you Inmncnt, 

by ! You re as innocent as your mother, the hallet 

girl, and your husband the bully Don t lliink to fnglitcu 
me as you have done others Make way, sir, and let me 
pass,' and Lord Stcyne seized up his hat, and, with 
flame m Ins eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely In llic 
face, marched upon him, never for a moment douhling 
that the other would give way 

But Ravvdon Crawley, spnnging out, seized him by the 
neck cloth, until Stcyaie, almost strangled, writhed, and 
bent under liis arm ‘You he, you dog' ' «atd Ravvdon 
‘You lie, you coward and villain ' ’ And he stniel the 
Peer twice over the face with his open liand, and flung 
him bleeding to the ground It was all done before 
Rebecca could interpose. She stood there Iremhhng 
before liim She admired her husband, strong, brave, 
and victorious 

‘ Come here,’ he said — She came up at once. 

‘Takeoff those things.’ — She began, trembling, pulling 
the jewels from her arms, and the nngs from her shaking 
fingers, and held them all in n heap, quivering, and 
looking up at him ‘ Hirow them down,’ he said, and 
she dropped them Ho tore the diamond omnnicnt out 
of her breast, and flung it at Lord Steyavc It cut him 
on his bald forehead Steyne wore the scar to his dying 
day 

‘Come upstairs,’ Ravvdon said to his wife ‘Don’t 
kill me, Ravvdon,’ she said lie laughed s.av agely — ‘I 
want to see if that man lies about the money' as he has 
about me Has he given you any?’ 

‘ No, said Rebecca , ‘ that is ’ 


‘Give me your leys,’ Rav don answered, and they 
went out togtllitr 

Rcbccua gave liim all the I tys but one, and she was 
m hojics iliat he would not have rcniarl cd the absence 
of that It belonged to the little dcsl vlnch Amelia 
had given licr 111 early days, and which she kept in a 
secret place But Rawdon flung open boxes and ward 
rolics, throwing the multifarious liaimiiery of llicir 
contents lure and there, and at last he found the de'sk 
The woman was forced to open it It containcel pipers, 
love letters many ye-ars old— all sorts of small trmlcts 
and woman's memoranda And it contained a pod cl 
book wiili bani notes Some of tlmse were dated ten 
years back, loo, and one was quite a fre Ii one — a no e 
for a thousand pounds v liieli Lord bteync had gi cn 
her 

‘ Did he give you this?’ Rawdon said 

‘Ics,’ Rebecca answered 

• I ’ll send It to him to dav, Rav don 'aid (for day 
had daw lie'll again, and manv hours lud passed in this 
search), ‘and I will pay I’ri, gs, who v-as kind to the 
I)oy, and some of tlic debts 'i oj will let me knor 
where I diall s nd the re I to vou ^ou night have 
spared me a liimdrcd p-iimils, B'cl v, out of all thL— I 
have always shared with you ’ 

‘ I am innocent,’ said Reel y And he left her without 
another word 

What Were her thou, his when he left her? She 
remained for lioiirs after he v as gone, the snnsliine 
pounng into the room, and Relr cca Mlting alone on the 
bed’s edge Tlic drawers were all ojvencd and their 
contents scattered about — drc'S's and feathers, scarfs 
and tnnl ets a liuajv of tumbled vamtio- Ivmg m a 
wreck Her hair was falling over licT shoulders, her 
gown was torn when. Kawdon Iiad wrenched tlm hnl 
hauls out of it She licanl him go down-stairs a few 
minutes after he left her, and the door shniming and 
closing on him She knew he would never come Iwck 
lie was gone for ever Would he kill himself^ 'be 
thought. Not until after he had met Lord Stevnc She 
thought of her long past life, and all llie di'mal incidents 
of It \h, how drearv it 'ceine'il, how mi'crablc kni-ly, 
and profitless 1 Should she take laudanum, and end it 
loo — have done with all hope', schemes, debts, and 
triumphs? The 1 rcnch maid found her m this position 
— sitting in the midst of her ini'emblc nuns with cla'ped 
hands and dry eye= The woman vvas her accompluk, 
and in Slcvnc’s pvv ‘Mon Dicu, Madame, what has 
happened ’ ’ 'he asked 

W hat /imf liappcncd ? W as she guilty or not ’ She 
said not, hut who could tell what was tnilh which 
came from those lips, or if that corrupt heart vvas in thi' 
case pure? All her lies and her schemes, all her sclhsh 
ness and her vvilcs, all her wit anel genius had come to 
this bankruptcy Tlic woman clo'ctl the curtain', and 
vvith some entreaty and show of I mdness, jicrsuade-d her 
mistress to he down on the betl Then she went below 
and gathered up ibe Innkels which had been lyang on 
the floor since Rebecca dropped them there at her 
husband's orders, and Lord Stevnc went away 

(From I 

Henry Esmond Returns Atom the Wars 

‘And now we aie drawing near to home, she con 
tinucd, ‘I knew you would come, Harry, if— if d 
but to forgive me forhavang spoken unjustlv to )ou f 
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that homd — liomd misfortone I «as half frantic with 
grief then avhen I saa\ jou. And I knoM now — they 
have told me That a\a-etch, whose name I can never 
mention, even has said it how jou tned to avert the 
quarrel, and would have taken it on j ourself, m) poor 
child but It was God’s will that I should be punished, 
and that my dear lord should fall ’ 

‘ He gave me his blessing on his death bed,’ Esmond 
said. ‘ Thank God for that legacy ' ’ 

‘ Amen, amen ' dear Henry ,’ said the ladv , pressing 
his arm ‘ I knew it Mr Alterbury of St Bnde’s, who 
was called to him, told me so And I thanked God, 
too, and in mv pravers ever since remembered it ’ 

‘You had spared me many a bitter night had you told 
me sooner,’ Mr Esmond said. 

‘I know it, I know it,’ she answered, m a tone of such 
sweet humility as made Esmond repent that he should 
ever have dared to reproach her ‘ I know how w icked 
ray heart has been , and I have suffered too, my dear 
I confe:>scd to Mr Atterhury — I must not tell anv more. 
He — said 1 would not vnite to you or go to yon— and 
it was better even that, Iiavang parted, we should part 
But I knew you would come back — I own that Hiat 
IS no one's fault And todav, Henry, m the anthem, 
when they sang it, ‘‘\Yhen the Lord turned llic captivaly 
of Zion, we were like them that dream,’ I thought yes, 
like them that dream — them that dream And then it 
went, “They that sow m tears shall reap m joy , and 
he that goelh forth and weepeth shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, hanging his sheaves with him,’’ 
I lool od up from the book and saw you I was not 
surpnsed when I saw you 1 knew you would come, 
dear, and saw tlio gold sunshine round your head ’ 

She smiled an almost wald smile as she looked up at 
him The moon was up by this time, glittering keen 
m the frosty sky He could see, for the first lime now 
clearly, her sweet careworn face. 

'Do youknow what day 11 is’’ she continued ‘It is 
the sqih of December — it is your birthday ' But last 
vear we did not dnnk it — no, no My lord was cold, 
and my Harry was likely to die and my brain was in 
a fever, and we had no wme But now — now vou are 
come again, hanging your sheaves with you mv dear’ 
She burst into a wald tlood of weeping as she spoke 
she laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying 
out wildly, ‘banging your sheaves with you — your sheaves 
wath you !’ 

As he had sometimes felt, gazing up from the deck 
at midnight into the boundless starlit depths overhead, 
in a rapture of devout wonder at that endless brightness 
and beaulv — in some such a w ay now , the depth of this 
pure devotion (which was, for llie first time, revealed to 
him) quite smote upon him, and filled his heart with 
thanksgivang Gracious God, who was he, weak and 
fnendluss creature, that such a love should be poured 
out upon him? Not in vain — not in vain has In. lived — 
liard and thankless should be be to think so — that has 
sucli a treasure given liim What is ambition compared 
to that, but selfish vanity? To be rich, to be famous? 
YBiat do these profit a year hence, when other names 
sound louder than yoUrs, when you he hidden away 
under the ground, along wath idle titles engraven on your 
coffin’ But only true love hves after you — follows your 
memory with secret blessing — or precedes you, and mter 
cedes for you A'o/t omms mortar — if dyang, I yet live 
in a tender heart or two, nor am lost and hopeless 


livang, if a sainted departed soul still loves and prays 
for me 

‘If — if ’tis so, dear lady,’ ^>Ir Esmond said, ‘why 
should I ever leave you? If God hath given me this 
great boon — and near or far from me, as I know now, 
the heart of my dearest mistress follow s me, let mt liav e 
that blessing near me, nor ever jvart with it till death 
separate us Come away— leave this Europe, this place 
winch has so manv sad recollections for you Begin a 
new life in a new world hly good lord often talked of 
visiting that land m Virginia which King Charles gave 
ns — gave his ancestor Frank will give us that No 
man there will ask it there is a blot on my name, or 
inquire m the woods what my title is ’ 

'And my children — and my duty — and my good father, 
Henry ? ’ she broke out ‘ He has none but me now ! 
for soon my sister will leave him, and the old man will 
be alone. He lias conformed since the new Queen’s 
reign, and here m Winchester, where they love him, 
they have found a church for him WHien the children 
leave me, I will stay wath him I cannot follow them 
into the great world, where their way bes — it scares 
me. They will come and visit me , and you will, some 
limes, Henrv — yes, sometimes, as now, m the Holy 
Advent season, when I have seen and blessed you once 
more ’ 

‘ I would leave all to foUow y ou,’ said Mr Esmond , 
‘ and can v ou not be as generous for me, dear 
lady?’ 

‘Hush, boy I’ she said, and it was wath a mother’s 
sweet plaintive tone and look that she spoke ‘The 
world IS beginning for vou For me, I have been so 
weak and sinful that I must leave it, and pray out an 
expiation, dear Henry Had wc houses of religion as 
there were once, and many divanes of our Church would 
have them again, 1 often think I would retire to one 
and pass my life in penance But I would love you still 
— yes, there is no sin in such a love as mine now , and 
my dear lord in heaven may sec ray heart , and knows 
the tears that have washed my sin away — and now — now 
my duty is here, by my children whilst they need me, 
and by my poor old father, and ’ 

‘ And not by me ? ’ Henry said 

‘ Hush ' ’ she said again, and raised her band up to 
his lip ‘I have been your nurse You could not see 
me, Harry, when you were in the smallpox, and I came 
and sat by you Ah ' I prayed that I might die, but it 
would have been in sin, Henry Oh ' it is homd to 
look back to that time It is over now and past, and it 
has been forgiven me. When you need me again, I will 
come ever so far When your heart is wounded, then 
come to me, my dear Be silent ' let me say alL \ ou 
never loved me, dear Henry — no, you do not now, and 
I thank heaven for it I used to watch you, and knew 
by a thousand signs that it was so Do y ou rcmemlier 
how glad you were to go away to college? Twas I sent 
you. I told my papa that, and Mr Atterhury too, when 
I spoke to him m London And they both gave me 
absolution — bo Jr — and they are godly men, hav ing autlio 
nty to bind and to loose And they forgave me, as my 
dear lord forgave me before be went to heaven ’ 

‘ I think the angels are not all m heaven,’ Mr Esmond 
said And as a brother folds a sister to his heart, and 
as a mother cleaves to her son’s breast, so for a few 
moments Esmond’s beloved mistress came to him and 
blessed him 
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Beatrix Esmond -wolcomes Captain Henry 
Esmond 

Esmond hnd left a child nnd found n wonnii, grown 
beyond Uie common licighl, nnd arrived it such a d-tzzlmg 
completeness of beauty that his ejes miglit well show 
surpnse nnd delight at beholding her In hers there 
was n brightness so lustrous and melting that 1 base 
seen a whole assembly follow her as if bj an attraction 
irresistible and that night the great Duke was at the 
playhouse after Kamilhcs, every soul turned and looked 
(she chanced to enter at tlie opposite side of the the-atre 
at the same moment) at her, nnd not at him She was 
a brown lieauty tint is, lier eyes, Inir, and eyebrows 
and eyelashes were dark her hair curling with rich 
undulations, nnd waving over lier shoulders , but her 
complexion was as daxilnig white as snow in sunshine, 
except her cheeks whicli were a bright red, and her 
lips, which were of a still deeper crimson Her iiioiitli 
nnd chin, they said, were too large and full, and so they 
might lie for n goddess in nnrhic, but not for a woman 
whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice 
was the sweetest low song whose shajif was perfect sym 
metry, liealth, dcasion, activity, whose foot as it plniilcrl 
itself on the ground was firm but flcxilile and who c 
motion, whether rapid or slow, was slway-. perfect grace 
— agile ns a nvniph, loftv as a queen— now melting, jjpw 
imperious, now sarcastic— there was no single moveWent 
of hers hut was lieautiful As he thinks of her, he who 
wntes feels young a,,aiii, nnd rtmemhers a paragon 
bo she came holding her dress wnh one fair rounded 
arm, and her taper before her, tnpping down the stair 
to greet Esmond 

‘She hath put on her scarlet stoekingsaiid white shoes,’ 
says my lonl, still laughing, ‘Oh, my fine mistre s! is 
this the nay you set your cap at the Captain?’ She 
approached, sinning smiles upon Esmond, who could 
look at nothing hut her eyes SIic advanced holding 
forward her head, os if she would have him 1 is^ her ns 
he used to do when she was a child 

‘Slop,’ she said, ‘I am grown loo lug' \\ clconie, 
cousin Harry,’ and she made him an arch cuilscy, sncsp 
ing dow n to the ground almost, vv ith the mosi gracious 
bend, looking up the while with the hrightcsl eyes and 
sweetest smile Love seemed to radiate from her 
Harry eyed her with such a rapture os the first lover 
IS dcscrihed as having hy Milton 
^N'esl ce fas?' says my lady, in a low, sweet voice, 
still hanging on Ins arm 

Esmond turned round n itli a start and a blush, as he 
met Ins mistress's clear eyes He had forgotten her, rapt 
in admiration of the filta puknor 

‘Right foot forward, toe turned out, so now drop 
the curtsey, and show the red stockings, Trix They ’vc 
Sliver clocks, Harry The Dowager sent ’em She went 
to pul ’em on,’ cries my lord 

‘Hush, vou stupid child says Miss, smothenng her 
brother vnth kisses , and then she must come and kiss 
her mamma, looking all the while at Harry, over Ins 
mistress's shoulder And if she did not kiss him, she 
gave him Imth her hands, and then took one of bis m 
lioth hands, nnd said, ‘Oh, Harry, we’re so, 50 glad 
yon 're come'’ ,, „ 

(rrom E^mona) 

The Death of Colonel Newcome 
Clive, and the lioy sometimes vntli him, used to go 
daily to Grey Fnars, where the Colonel still lay ill 


After some days the fever which had attacked him left 
him , but left him so weak and enfeebled that be could 
only go from Ins bed to tlic chair hy Ins fireside The 
season was extremely biller, Ibc cbamlier v high he 
inbabilcd was warm and spacious it was considered 
iinadvisabic to move him until he had nttaint'l greater 
strength, nnd till warmer wCiither Tlie medical men of 
the House hoped he might rally in spring My friend, 
Dr Ooodenoitgh, cimc to liim , lie hofwul too but not 
wiib a liopeftil face A eliamlicr, luckily vacant, hard 
by llic Colonel’s, was assigned to bis friends, where we 
<at when wc were too many for him Beside-, liis 
customary attendant, be bad two dear and watchful 
nurses, who were ahno-.t always with Inm— 1 thel and 
Madame de 1 lone, who bad pass- d many a faithful year 
by an old mans licdsidc , wbo would Invc conic, as to 
a V ork of religion, to any 'ick coucli, mucb more to 
tills one, where be lay for wln>”t life she would once 
gladly have given her own 

But our Colonel, wc all were obliged to acknowledge, 
was no more our friend of old dav He 1 iim u-. again, 
and was good to every one round liim, as bis wont was, 
especially when Boy came, bis old eves lighted up vatli 
sinijdc happiness, and, with eager Iremblin ’ hands, 1,5 
would seel under his lieilclothcs, or the qaockets of his 
dressing gown, for toys or cakes, vvlncb he had cauW 
to be purchased for his grandson There wav a hltlc 
laughing, red cheeked, white headed goivnbov r.f ^hc 
school, to wliom the old man had taken a great fancy * 
One of the svniploms of his reluming conscioiisiacxo and 
recovery, as we hoj>ed, was Ins calling for this diild 
who pleased our fnend h\ Ins archness and merrx vvivs 
and who, to the old gcnlKimns unfailing delight, nsed 

to call Inm, ‘ Codd Colonel ’ ‘Tell little F that 

Codd Colonel wants to see him,' and the hltlc govn 
liov was brought to him, and the Colonel woald Iis*en 
to him for hours , and hear all about his lessons and bis 
plav and prattle, alniovt as childishly, about Dr Raine 
nnd Ins own early school days Ttic boys of the school. 
It must lie said, bad beard the noble old gentlemans 
touching history, and bad all got to know and love him 
riiey came every day to hear news of him , sent him in 
books nnd papers to amuse him , and 'omc benevolent 
voung souls — Gods blessing on all honest boys, say 1 
painted theatrical characters, and sent them in to Codd 
Colonel's grandson The little fellow was made free 
of gowoa bovs, nnd once came tlicnce to his grandfather 
in a hltlc gown, which delighted the old man hugely 
Boy said he would Id c to lie a Iiillc gown boy , and I 
make no doubt, when be is old enough, bis father wall 
gel him that post, nnd put him under the tuition of my 
fnend Dr Senior 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, 
Iicgan to flicker and fad One evening the Colonel left 
Ins chair for his lierl in pretty good spirits but passed 
a dislitrbcrl night, and the next morning was too weak 
to n c Then be remained in lies beil, and Iws fuends 
visited him there One afternoon he askcil for his 
little gown boy , and the child veas brought to him, an 
sal by the lied with a very awe stneken face and then 
gallicrcd courage, and tried to amuse him by telling 
him how It was a half hohdav, and they vvere havang a 
cricket match with the St Peter’s bovs m the green, an 
Grey Tnars was m and winning The Colonel quite 
understood alxmt it , he would like to sec the game c 
had played many a game on that green when be vras a 
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\oy He grew excited , Clive dismissed his falher^s 
itde fnend, and put a sovereign into his liand , and 
wa> he ran to say that Codd Colonel had come into a 
Drtunc, and to buj tarts, and to see the match out. 7 , 
little white haired gown boy ' Heaven speed you, 
ittle fnend 

After tlic child had gone, Thomas Neucome began 
0 "i^Tinder more and more He talked louder, he ga\e 
be word of command, spoke Hindustanee as if to his 
acn Then he spoke words m Trench rapidly, seizing 
hand that was near him, and crjing, 'Toujours, 
cmjours*' But it was EtheVs hand which he took, 
uhel and Cli\e and the nurse were m the room with 
urn, the nurse came to us, who were sitting in the 
dooming apartment, Madame de Florae w*as there, with 
ny Wife and Bayham. 

At the look m the woman’s countenance Madame 
le Florae started up 'He is very bad, he wanders a 
;reat deal,’ the nurse whispered The French lad) fell 
asianll) on her knees, and remained rigid in prayer 
Some time aftenvards Ethel came in with a scared 


(1849) Rehfcta niA Rowcua, by R Doyle (1850) 

Sktiefus (t/itr English LetnRsco^ Paiuiers, by S Marvy, uith 
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(1861) The Pour Georges (1861) , The Adventures of PJultp on 
his // ay throngh ike IVorLl (1862) Roundabout Papers (1863) 
Dents Dmal (1867) The Orphan of PtmlicO and other Sketches 
FrtgmeniSf and Draui/fgs, edited by A. T ThaeVemy (1876), 
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m lwcui> tut) \olumes Several other editions followed, uniil m 
1883-85 the Standard edition in twenty six ^oIumes came out 
To this edition were added cenam contributions to Frasers 
Magasane such as Catherine some ncwlj collected papers from 
Punch, and other miscellanea The ‘ biographical edition Ins 
been already mentioned There have been man> other cdiiioiis 
which need no particular rcfcrcnc* 
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acc to our pale group ‘He i^ calling for )ou again, 

tear lady,’ she said, going up to Madame de Florae, who 

tas still kneeling, just now he said he wanted 

?cndcnnis to take care of his boy He will not know 

ou She hid hcrieare as she spoke 

She ^ent into the room where Clive was at the 

Jed’s foot , thc^old man wthm it talked on rapidly for a 

.rhde then again he would sigh and I>e still once more 

[ heard him say liumetll), ‘Take care of him when I ’m 

tn India,’ and then with a heart rending \oice he called 

Dut, 'Ignore, Leonore’ ’ She was kneeling bv his side 

now The patient’s ^ oicc sank into faint murmurs , only a 

moan now and then announced that he was not islcep 

At the usual c\cning hour the chapel bell began to 

toll, and Thomas Ncwcome’s hands outside die bed 

feebly beat time. And just as the last bell struck, a 

peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 

up his head a little, and quickly said * Adsum ' ’ and 

fell Ijack It was the word we used at school, when 

names were called , and lo, he, whose heart was as that 

of a little child, had ansA\cred to his name, and stood in 

the presence of The Master .c* .r 

^ (From The Hrweames ) 


At hia 0V.T1 wuh Thackeray i family published no Life of the 
noNclut. in* daughter hirs Richmond Rilchie, contnbuted valu 
able matennl to the biographical edition of hw work% (1898-99) 
her Chapters from some Memoirs (1894) gi\e reminiscences of 
hw later jears Mrs Ritchie also contributed to the article b> 
Sir Leslie Stepheo — the chief authonij on the subject — m the 
Dictionary of Hatianal Biography In the ‘Great Writers senes 
there is a Lift by Herman Menvalo and F T Manials. Another 
biography is by Anthouj Trollope in the ‘ English Men of Letters 
senes. The Tkackerays tn India b> Sir William Hunter, nnd two 
books bj Mr Ejtc Crowe, the artist — With Thackeray tn America 
and Thackeray s Hanntt and Homes— contain interesting matter 
the first named s olumc with regard to Thackeray s progenitors. 
There are many references lo the novelist In Forsters Life of 
Dickens, Mrs Gaskcll s Life of Charlotte firtmtl Haywird s Corre 
spondence the Personal Recollections of Sir Frederick Pollock and 
in man> other works b> contemporary writers 
Ihackcrays works as published are Flore et Zephyr (eight 
lithographs by E. Morton, after sketches by Thackeray 183^ 
The Pans Sketch Book (1640) Essay on the Genius of George 
Crtttkshank (1840) Comte Tales and Sketches edited and tl/us 
irated by Mr Michael Angelo Titmarsh (1S41) The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon and The Chronicles of the Dnim (1841) The 
Irish Sketch Book (1843) Notes of a journey fiom Comktll to 
Cairo, &.C. (1846) Mrs Perkfns s Ball (1847) , Vanity Fair (1848) 
The Book of Snobs (184S) Qitr Street (1848) The History ^ 
(1849-50) Dr Bmh nnd hts'\ onug Friends The 

History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond 


Tom Taj lor (1817-80), born it Sunclcrhnd, 
studied "It Glasgow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, came out third classic m 1840, and t\as 
elected to a fellowship Professor of English for 
twB years at University College, London, he was 
called to the Bar in 1845, and held the oflSce of 
secretary to the Board of Health and the Local 
Goremment Board from 1854 till 1871, when he 
retired witli a pension It was computed that he 
produced about a hundred dramatic pieces, original 
and translated, many of them highly successful, 
such as Masks and Faus (with Charles Readc), 
Our American Cousin (m which Sothern created 
‘Lord Dundreary’), Sitll JVa/ers Run Deep, The 
Tteket-of- Leave Man, Victims, An L'negual 
Match, The Contested Election, The Overland 
Route, The Fool’s Revenge (from Victor Hugo), 
’Tivixt Axe and Ci own (an adaptation from a 
German ongmal), and Joan of Aic The three 
last mentioned arc historical dramas of a higher 
order than the others, and to Joan of Aic Mrs 
Tom Taylor (Laura Barker, a musical composer) 
contnbuted an ongmal o\erture and entr’acte At 
a Literary' Fund banquet in June 1873 Tom lay'Ior 
said that, ‘while scning literature as his mistress, 
he had served the State as his master — a jealous 
one, like the law, if not so jealous— and while 
contnbuting largely to literature grave and ga\, by 
help of the in\aluable three hours before break- 
fast, he had gi\cn the daily' labour of twenty -two 
of his best years to the duties of a public office.’ 
Besides creating — or manufactunng— liis dramatic 
pieces, Tom Taylor was a steady contnbutor to 
Punch, and on the death of Shirley Brooks m 1874 
succeeded him as editor He gate to biographi- 
cal literature the Autobiogi aphy of B R Haydon 
(1853), compiled and edited from the journals of 
that unfortunate artist , also the Aviobtography 
and Com ispondcncc of the late C R Leslie, RA 
(1859), and the Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1S65) — the last commenced by Leslie 
shorth before his death 
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Charles Dickens 


Charles J>iclcons 

■was bom on the 7th of I cbruirj 1812 in Landport 
near Portsea, his father, John Dickens, being at that 
time a clerk in tlie Nav) Paj Office in Portsmoutli 
at a salary' of eighty pounds a jear IIis niotlier 
uas Elizabeth Barron, daughter of a lieutenant in 
the na\j, and Charles nas the second of the eight 
children nhom she bore to her husband He re 
ceued the rudiments of education from his mother 
Not being a terj' strong or hc.iUh> child, he was 
thronn back at a icry early age on the com 
panionship of books hielding, Smollett, Lesage, 
and Cen antes were his friends when his health 
forbade him to take part in the sports of child 
hood Quite early, too, he Msited theatres in com 
pany with James Lamcrt, a family connection, and 
thus began to acquire a taste for the stage \ Inch 
lasted throughout his life At Ch itliam, whither 
the famih had removed when Charles was four 
y ears old, they stayed till 1823, when John Dickens, 
whose salary had by that time been increased to 
;^35o a year, was called to dut\ in London at 
Somerset House, taking lodgings with his wife 
and children in Bay ham Street, Camden Pouii 
Before this Charles had had a %e ir nr two at school 
under Mr Giles, a Baptist minister at Cliatham 
John Dickens, however — whose character has been 
drawn for us by Dickens himself in Mr Micawber 
— at this time became involved in money troubles 
The bow’s education was in consequence uttcrh 
neglected, he blacked the finiily boots and 
helped his mother with the younger children, 
but he still man igcd to get books and gratify 
his taste for reading Evcntuallw the patience of 
John Dickens’s creditors was eshausted, and he 
was arrested for debt and lodged in the Marshal 
sea Charles was provided for b\ being placed in 
a blacking warehouse, his chief occupation being 
die sticking of labels on bottles On this period 
of his life he ever afterwards looked back with 
detestation and bitterness Tlic family later on 
followed the father to the Marshalsca and lodged 
there with him Later again they moved to 
Camden Town, Charles, however, remaining, not 
in, but close to, the prison in another lodging 
Fortunately this period of misery and degrada- 
tion was not a long one. John Dickens was able 
at last to pay his debts and to secure his release 
In 1825 he left the public service on a pension, 
and eventually became employed as a reporter on 
the Monnrt^ Chronicle Charles in the meantime 
had been sent to school, in his thirteenth vear, at 
the Wellington House Academy, Hampstead Road, 
where he stayed two years After a short intcrv il 
spent at another school he became a clerk in an 
attorney’s office, first in Lincoln’s Inn, and after- 
wards, from 1827 to 1828, in Gray’s Inn He was 
now, and had been for some years past, in vigorous 
health, and he resolved to take every opportunity 
to improv'e his education and his prospects b\ Ins 
ovvai efforts He read in the Bntish Museum, and 


bci aiiic a si ilful writer of shorthand He now 
obtained the post of reporter for the Ttuc Sun in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, and in 1835 
transferred himself to the hforntni; Chronicle, the 
managers of which soon learned to appreciate Itis 
remark ible skill and quid ness By them he was 
sent to meetings ill ovci the countrv,and in this 
way acquired th it varied e'periencc both of adven- 
tures and of people winch was to serve him so v ell 
later on from leporlmg he soon turned to 
onginal work. The first article of the serifs now 
known as iilLtclus h) Boz appeared in the Monlhl) 
Miigaztnc for December 1833, though it v as not 
until the following 'Vugtist that he used the 'igaia- 
ture ‘Boz,’ the nickname of his youngest brother 
Begun in the Monthl) Mngizue, the senes was 
continued in the IZveiitni^ Chi 01 tele, an offshoot 
of the Mortini^ Chtonnh, to v Inch Did ens v xs 
now attached at a weekly sal iry of seven guineas 
In March 1S36 the si etches appeared in hiiol 
form, published bv M icrone, who had paid Did ens 
^150 for the co])vnglit On 2nfl \pnl of the same 
year Did ens w is married to Catherine Hogartli, 
the eldest d nigliter of his fnenti and colleague 
George Hogartli At ibout this time, too, Did ens 
was writing in i small wav for the stage. One 
piece, /s Site Jits ]Vife? or Sonu/htni, Stng'ilar, a 
comic burlett 1, w as produced at the St J imes’s 
Theatre in March 1S36 , another. Tie Siren ge 
Citt/lentai , also a comic burlctta, at the same 
theatre in the following September Now oame 
the crisis in Dickens’s career Chapman eS. Hall 
the publishers were ncgoti iting with Scvmour the 
artist for the publication of a senes of plates illus 
tritivc of cod nev sportsmen Dickens was applied 
to by them to write the letterpress. At his sug- 
gestion the cod ney sporting notion was abandoned, 
thcBickwid Club was idoptcd as a ba.sis, and the 
publication of tlic monthlv parts bCr,an in Apnl 
1836, Dickens receiving a payment of Ft;, 15s a 
number Shortly before the appearance of the 
second number Scvmour had committed suicide, 
and, for one number (the third), R M Buss re 
placed him 1 hackerav amongst othcis had apjihed 
for the V acant po^it, but cv cntuallv Hablot K Browai 
(‘Phiz’) was chosen bv Dickens to be his illus 
trator The success of Tl i Ptck-i'ul Papiis was 
enormous Of the first number four hundred copies 
were prepared , bv the time the fifteenth had been 
reached the sale had increased a hundredfold, and 
Dickens’s fortune was praclicallv made Oliver 
T'lnst began to appear (Januarv 1837) in Bentleys 
Misctllany before Ptcl-tiel ended, and ran on to 
March 1S39, and long before Otfii was finished 
Ntcholiis Nicl leb} began After a short interval 
Jlnshr JJtitnphiej s Clock began to appear once a 
week Originally this series was to have consisted 
of detached papers, humorous and satincaJ, and 
stones, this plan and the title, however, were 
Soon absorbed into Phe Old Cunosth Shop and 
Bainaby Rttdgi The last number of this senes 
appeared on 27th November 1841 In Jamuary 
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1842 Dickens sailed for America, ^Mth a \ic\\ to 
breaking new ground for his next book- He was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm This feel 
mg, however, gave way to resentment upon the 
appearance of American Noies, and resentment 
was followed b> a storm of obloquy when Martin 
Chnczlewit (Januiuy 1843 to August 1844) showed 
liickcns as a merciless satirist of a large number 
of Amencan characteristics and institutions The 
year 1843 saw the appearance of The Christmas 
Carol, the first of 
the Chnstmas books 
There were four suc- 
cessors — The Chimes, 

The Cuchet on the 
Hearth, The Battle of 
Life, and The Haunted 
Man From July 1844 
to June 1845 Dickens 
spent the greater part 
of his time m Italv 
In January 1846 he 
became the first editor 
of the Daily News, 
but resigned the post 
ifter less than three 
weeks To the columns 
of the Daily News he 
contributed a senes of 
‘Travelling Letters,’ 
subsequently repub- 
lished as Pictures from 
Italy In June 1846 
he settled at Lau- 
sanne, where he be- 
gan Dombey and Son, 
which he finished in 
1848 The book had 
an immense popular- 
ity, and Its pecuniary 
results were very large, 

Da-uid Copperfield 
immediately followed 
(May 1849 to Novem- 
ber 1850} At this time, too, he carried out his 
plan for the establishment of a w cekly magazine , 
Household JVords was the title selected for it, 
and W H Wills became assistant editor Bleah 
House ran in monthly parts from March 1852 to 
September 1853, Hard Times was published in 
Household Words from Apnl to August 1854 , and 
Jatlle Domt followed in monthly parts from January 
1856 to June 1857 This unceasing literary labour 
did not, however, entirely absorb his energies, for 
from 1847 to 1852 he occupied himself eagerly 
with theatrical performances m London and the 
great provincial towns as actor, stage-manager, 
and, occasionally, as playwright Dunng 1855 he 
spared time to interest himself in vanous political 
questions 

In 1856 Dickens bought Gadshill Place, near 
Rochester , and in i860, when he sold his London 

134 


house, he made Gadshill his permanent home In 
1858 he gave his first' public reading, and thence 
forward he devoted a large part of his time and 
energy to this form of entertainment, which proved 
highly profitable to his finances, though it seriously 
impaired his health and strength In the same 
year Dickens separated from his w ife One conse- 
quence of the controversy that arose about this 
matter was that Dickens quarrelled with Brad- 
bury S. Evans, who had been his publishers since 

1844, and returned 
to Chapman L Hall 
Household IVords \\a.s 
given up, and All the 
Year Round took its 
place The sale of his 
Christmas stones in 
All the Year Round 
reached three hun- 
dred thousand In 
this journal, too, were 
published A Tale of 
Two Cities (1859) 
and Great Expecta- 
tions (December i860 
to August 1861) In 
Our Mutual Enend 
(1864-65) Dickens re- 
verted to the plan of 
monthly numbers In 
November 1867, after 
a run of extraordinary 
success as a public 
reader in England, he 
sailed for Amenca 
He was not in good 
health an inflamma- 
tion of his left foot 
gave him very great 
trouble, and the strain 
of travel upon mind 
and body overtaxed 
his strength , but his 
reception in Amenca 
was triumphant, and his readings had a magni- 
ficent success wherever he gave them The 
Amencans had forgiven him his cnticisms, and 
their attendance at his readings swelled his 
bank-balance by nearly £20,000 He returned to 
England in May 1868, and began another senes 
of readings, which, however, he was eventually 
ordered by his doctors to abandon In the autumn 
of 1869 he set to work on The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, which appeared (first number Apnl 1870) 
in monthly parts, and was immediately successful 
On the 8th of June 1870, after working at his book 
all day, he had a sudden stroke, and died on the 
following day He was buned m Westminster 
Abbey on the 14th of June 1870 

So ended, in his fifty-ninth year, the great and 
beneficent genius who through Ac eburse of a whole 
generation had held the minds of Enghsh-speakang 
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folk spell bound From tlie time nhen the publica- 
tion of the PtckwicL Papers began to the daj when 
death came upon him wth The Mystery of Edwin 
Diood still unfinished, his influence had been as 
\\idespread as its strength was incontestable His 
life, after its first few wretched years, had been m 
Its broad public aspect a happy one, for he had 
been able to employ all his powers to the full 
extent of their capacity He sprang quickly into 
fame, and from that moment was able to banish 
all fear of penury Thus, with the additional in- 
centive that came to him from the enthusiastic 
admiration of innumerable readers, he was enabled 
to throw all the energies of his being into the 
occupation he consciously excelled in, to say e\ ery- 
thing he most wanted to say with the knowledge 
that every word would go straight to its mark 
No life could well have been more thoroughly 
lived or more delightful 

As soon as he had died a question as to the 
probable endurance of his popularity was raised — 
chiefly, perhaps, by those who had depreciated it 
during his life Dickens, so it was said, depends 
for his force and his interest on accidents that 
had passed away even before he ceased to write 
Stage coaches have stopped running , their drivers 
are an extinct type how will it be possible to 
interest succeeding generations in the humours 
of Tony Weller and the mottle-faced man? The 
Fleet prison and the Marshalsea exist no longer 
who can now care about a description of their 
enormities ? The modem sick-nurse is a gentle 
and refined lady will anybody believe that a 
Gamp or a Png could ev'er have spread an aroma 
of gin ov er suffenng humanity ? And so forth, and 
so forth 

In one sense these questions have been quietly 
answering themselves Edition after edition of 
the novels was published during the lifetime of 
Dickens He has been dead for a generation, 
most of the copyrights have expired, but the 
stream of editions continues to flow Other pub 
lishcrs have seized upon the books, and send them 
out m all shapes and sizes So far as mere popu 
lanty is concerned, and so far as it can be tested 
by sales, this might seem to be a conclusive 
answer for the present Nor must it be forgotten 
that m America, where there was no first-hand 
knowledge of the accidents to which reference has 
been made, where there were no Tony Wellers, no 
Marshalseas, and no Gamps, and no Courts of 
Chancery capable of spinning a case out for genera- 
tions, the popularity of Dickens became at once 
as great as it was at home, while his readers were 
even more numerous France and Germany, too, 
gave him hosts of admirers Without pushing the 
point too far, it is surely to some extent permis 
siblc to infer the v erdict of posterity from the judg- 
ment of foreign readers To put it m a different 
way. It seems hardlj conceiv able that any genera- 
tion of Englishmen should cease to take pleasure 
in these home-bred characters which have de- 


lighted foreigners utterly separated from them— at 
any rate so far as their outward presentment is 
concerned — by temperament and historj' 

The fact is that a great part of the force ol 
Charles Dickens’s books depends not on the per 
manence of the institutions he describes, or of the 
particular occupations assigned to Ins characters, 
but on the extraordinary sympathy and insight 
with which he imagined them and on the living 
strength with which he endowed them Stage 
coaches, to be sure, are not now the only method 
of travelling, but men still drive horses, grow 
stout in the occupation, and deliver caustic apoph 
thegms on life Sarah Gamp no longer nurses , 
but, apart from nursing, the great tnbe of Gamp 
still flourishes, vv ith all the humour, the inv erted 
tenderness, and the indifference to mortahtj' and 
Its sufferings that distinguished its founder Dnven 
from the sick bed, its members are still occupied 
as charwomen, caretakers, or as bedmakers in the 
college rooms of Cambndge. All these characters^ 
m short, remain as true to life in a broad sense as 
they were when Dickens dragged them forth from 
their natural obscunty The non essentials have 
changed , the type is still the same. Or take as 
different examples Messrs Dodson 5. Fogg, or 
Mr Vincent Crummies and his company The 
whole status and many of the duties of solicitors 
have altered m the course of the last sixty years, 
but can any one deny that there have been, and 
are, sharp and ‘ dow ny ’ practitioners ready to take 
advantage of a foolish client, and basing their hope 
of costs on the nehes of a more modem Pickwick? 
The jargon they talk is different, because the pro 
cesses of law hav e changed , but the nature of 
Dodsons and Foggs is immutable As to Crummies 
and his flock, they are touring somewhere in the 
provances at this moment, though they travel by 
railway instead of along the posting roads Ev en 
now at some remote railway station that sublime 
manager’s successor is strainmgaNicholasNickleby 
to his breast, exclaiming as he does so, ‘Farewell, 
my noble, my lion-hearted boy,’ while the porters 
and the passengers on the platform are laughing as 
did the lookers on round the door of the coacli in 
which the onginal Nicholas departed for London 
So the list might be almost indefinitely e-xtende 
Mrs Bardell, the amorous, vv ith Mrs Cluppms an 
the rest of her satellites, Mr Justice Starclcigi, 

the model ofgrotesque judicial obtusencss, Bum i c, 

the archetj'pe of pudding-headed beadledom , Unc e 
Pumblechook, trampling pompously on the imenor 
poor, and cringing to the prosperous , Mr oots, 
the non consequential , Captain Cuttle and Jac v 
Bunsbv, those forlorn and soft hearted manners, 
helpless against the onslaughts of the imp aca e 
MacStinger , Miss Pross, the victor m single com 
bat over Madame Defarge, Mr F’s Au^, "i i 
her trilogy of immortal irrelev ancics , 

mile stones on the Dov er Road,’ ‘ I hate a o , 
and ‘When we lived at Henley, Barnes s gan c 
was stole by tinkers’ — these and a un re 
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others, all as hroadly conceived and as inimitably 
descnbed, remain ivith us and ha\e become a part 
of the common history and everyday life of our 
race. 

How came Dickens to wTite as he did, or, mdeed, 
to write at all? His family associations were not 
literary , liis education, sucli as it was, was un- 
literary to the last degree No great school or 
university can claim him as its pupil If we had 
no record except of his childish } cars of misery’, 
followed by a few glimpses of him in after-life as a 
successful reader, an excellent actor, and an agree- 
able host, it might be as hard for some meticulous 
critics to believe that he wrote Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuszleivit, and Tjale^ofMT wo Cities 

as It is for Baconian enthusiasts to believe that 
Sliakespeare wrote Hamlet, Othello, and A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream John Forster’s life of his 
fnend may, howev'er, prevent the investigator in 
the year 2200 from imputing tlie authorship of the 
novels to Sir Thomas Talfourd, who, be it remem- 
bered, was not only a member of Parliament and 
a judge, but also wrote four tragedies, one of which, 
at least, was produced on the stage. In short, this 
question cannot be answered by a set of formula; 
m the case of Dickens any better than m the 
case of any other great creator No doubt the 
difficulty’ of accounting for Dickens, if the expres- 
sion may be used, is increased by the very force 
of his originality He is not related cither to 
Richardson or to Scott , and though a connec- 
tion can bo established between his work and the 
tradition bequeathed by Fielding and Smollett, he 
IS widely separated from both of them, as from 
all his predecessors and contemporaries, by the 
form he adopted, by the point of view from which 
he regarded it and the treatment by which he 
developed it 

%Vhat we know of Dickens is this As a boy he 
waswhathe remained all his lifetiirough — nervous, 
highly strung, excitable, profoundly sensitive and 
imagmativ e to the last degree, extraordmanly im- 
pressionable, and as tenacious m recollecting as he 
was quick m registenng the impressions he received 
This boy, so sensitive and shnnking, found himself 
the sport of fate The misfortunes of his father 
were visited upon his innocent head with a force 
increased tenfold by’ his helplessness and his sense 
of the injustice of the visitation To be degraded 
through a father’s calamity is die sharpest stroke 
that can fall upon a boy, for a boy can make no 
allowances , he can only realise the exceeding 
bitterness of his own lot My father, he says m 
effect, IS a growm man , he can fight for himself 
But 1 am made a mockery to my companions 
by his fall , my days are rendered hateful to me, 
and I cannot lift a hand to better my condition or 
to help him So the Marshalsea prisoner’s son, 
forced into an occupation against which his whole 
being revolted and of which he could never trust 
himself m after-life to speak, became a lonely and 
a morbid boy He took refuge in books and the 


fancies dieir reading gave him, resolving, too, 
that if ever the chance came to him after he had 
^fown up he would stnke a blow against injus- 
tice, oppression, and hypocrisy m high places, and 
against all the wretchedness and pain that they 
brought upon gende and innocent creatures This 
w’as the noble revenge he planned for himself His 
chance W’as to come sooner than he could have 
expected The Skeiches by Bos had made him 
knovvm to a few who were able to appreciate keen 
powers of observation, strong sy’mpathy, a cunous 
knowledge of human nature, and a lively and direct 
style of writing as displayed by a man hitherto 
unknown The PicHvicL Papers instandy made 
him famous The young man of twenty -five found 
himself the master of the great public He had 
secured an immense army to follow him, and could 
now lead his crusade Ev en m Pickwick he had 
shown us a good man strugghng against adversity 
and temporarily ov erw helmed by it He followed 
It with Oliver Twist, m which he drew directly, not 
on his own special boyash expenences, but on the 
feelings roused by them, m order to present to us 
the terrible picture of a boy wronged from his 
birth, driven by accident into infamous surround 
ings, and emerging through horror and despair to 
justice and peace. Nicholas Nickleby takes up the 
talc again Nicholas himself (though, like Mat tin 
Chuzzlevvat, he is nothing but an automaton framed 
for the display of proper feeling and the utterance 
of correct phrases), Kate Nickleby’, Smike, and the 
rest of the boys at Dotheboys Hall— they are all 
based on die suffering of unmerited pain they 
appeal to us because they are beaten down by 
the schemes of wicked men no less than by their 
own arcumstances , and their appeal is brought 
poignantly home to us because their creator had 
himself suffered, and through their mouths was tell- 
ing the story of his wrongs. And the same motive 
runs through most of the novels, strong and direct 
m The Old Curiosity Shop, m Martin Chuszlewit, 
Dombey and Son, and David Copperjield, less 
forcible m some of the others, but undeniably 
present m nearly all Thus Dickens’s books — 
those, that is to say, on which his fame chiefly 
rests — were emphatically novels w’lth a purpose 
Sometimes, as when he attacked the debtors’ 
prisons, the Yorkshire schools, the Court of Chan- 
cery, or the Circumlocution Office, they had not 
only the broad purpose just indicated, but a special 
sub purpose of their own It is unnecessary to 
argue at lengdi the question raised by those who 
hold that a story should be told for the story’s sake 
only, that it depends for its exccUence as a work 
of art only on the interest of its scheme and the 
literary manner m which it is presented, and that 
any such object as tlie reform of general humanity 
or the remedy of special abuses by the inculcation 
of a moral is not merely alien to the story-teller’s 
craft, but also weakens and degrades his story 
We may admit that an attack on tlie abuses of 
a public institution or a Government office does 
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not of Itself necessanly make a good story the 
chances, perhaps, are rather in favour of its being 
a bad one , but everything depends on the treat 
ment There can be no valid reason why a writer 
who feels strongly with regard to some particular 
form of loguery', injustice, or folly should not em- 
ploy Ills humour, his knowledge of human nature, 
and his obsenation for the purpose of shoivmg 
the world how mean and unworthy is the object of 
his dislike. It is absurd to lay' dow'n a rule which 
forbids noielists to ha\e a moral purpose, or per- 
mits them to ha\e it only when it is so carefully 
disguised as to be unrecognisable In short, we 
can delight in Scott and Dumas and Robert Louis 
Stevenson without ceasing to take our pleasure in 
Victor Hugo, in Dickens, and in Charles Rcade 
To depreciate a novelist merely' because he is also 
a moralist is like blaming a lighthouse because it 
does not happen to be a bonfire 
The appearance of the Ptckiuick Papers re\ ealed 
to the world a new and delightful force Here 
was a wnter who had thrown off the shackles 
of con\ention, who knew the simple e\eryday 
life of humble people and portrayed it with a 
humour as fresh as it was irresistible, who carried 
his readers with him from scene to scene and in- 
cident to incident by the amazing energy of his 
own animal spirits and his imaginative power 
Certainly the publishers had neither intended nor 
hoped for such a result Their plan has been 
already described- In a happy moment for them- 
seKcs and the English speaking world they pitched 
upon Dickens as their wnter He took up the 
plan and dei eloped it to suit his own ideas, altered 
It and added to it as he went along, and finally 
reduced it to something like unity Complete unity, 
of course, it could not have, for no art could weld 
together satisfactorily the detached fragments of 
Its beginning or make them harmonise entirely 
with Us progress and its end The touchstone in 
this matter is Mr Samuel Pickwick himself The 
eponymous President of the Pickwick Club is in- 
troduced to us as a grotesque and pompous old 
noodle, an object not of sy'mpathy', but of ndicule. 
If we skip from the first chapter to the last page of 
the book, we find that Mr Pickwick ‘retains all his 
former ju\enility of spirit He is known to all 
the poor people about, who never fail to take their 
hats off, as he passes, wath great respect The 
children idolise him, and so, indeed, does the whole 
neighbourhood’ Could any one have respected 
or idolised the Pickwick of Chapter I ? The 
young wnter was, however, to show immediately 
that he was capable of wnting a consistent storv, 
and of compelling the attention of his readers by 
an intense tragic power no less than by humour 
and pathos While Pickwick was appeanng he 
was engaged upon Oliver Twist Its publication 
gave him a definite place in English literature 
Nothing so gnm, so remorseless, and so direct had 
ever before moved the conscience of the public in 
the guise of fiction Its author was recognised as 


one who, without the vast learning of Victor Hugo 
could do in English what that great master had 
done in French in Notre Dame de Parts a feu 
years before— could show the elemental passions' 
of humanity struggling under the dominating m 
fluence of dvdyKij, and could purge the emotions 
by pity and terror Henceforward his own reputa 
tion was on his special ground his only serious 
rival But he was in the full flush of his youth 
and energy, and within the next six years he 
produced Nicholas Nickhby, The Old Cinwsitj 
Shop, and Bantaby Ritdge, an astonishing record 
of achievement for a man of thirty one. For the 
rest, the tale of his work may be read in his 
biography It would be idle to pretend that he 
was at all times equal to his highest standard, 
Little Domt is not without tediousncss, and Onr 
Mutual Friend is the least satisfactory of all his 
efforts But Little Dornt was followed by A Tah 
of Two Cities and Great Expectations, and after 
Our Mutual Friend came his last book, The 
Mystery of Ldxvin Drood, which prov ed him to he 
still possessed of all his ancient power and vanety 
of sympathy and of interest 

One part of Dickens’s secret has already been in 
dicated he had lived amongst the common people, 
he knew their habits and their modes of speech, 
and he rendered them wath the faithful accuracy of 
genius— which is a very different thing from the 
accuracy of the instantaneous photographer who 
can present to us fractional moments of attitude 
and gesture never caught by mortal eye He has 
been assailed for being a dealer in exaggeration, a 
caricaturist The charge may' be admitted while 
the implication is denied The true cancatunst is 
not he who gives us a gigantic head perched on a 
diminutive body supported by infinitesimal legs, bilt 
he who in his portrait represents with emphasis 
those tricks of feature, of gesture, or ev en of dress 
that reveal the inward character In this sense 
Dickens vv'as a cancatunst It need not be con 
tended that he always succeeded, or that in his 
desire for emphasis he never overdrew Mr Carker 
and Mr CarkeFs gleaming teeth are only one ex^ 
ample out of many And m the satire of ‘societv 
Dickens failed But where he knew the class he 
could draw the man belonging to it, and draw him 

with unmatched truth and sympathy and humour 

If Carker is to be called for the plaintiff, t c 
defence can retort crushmgly vvath Miss Tox, r 
Bhmber, Mr Toots, and Captain Cuttle 
forth and Rosa Darde can be overwhelmed 
vvath the two Peggotys, Mrs Gummidge, i r 
Micawber, Traddles, and Miss Trotvvood 
who accuse Dickens of not being ‘natural bring 
forward the special exceptions In order to prove 
their point they are walling to forget the great mass 
of his characters and the nchness of humour an 
humanity with which he dowered them. We may 
grant to these accusers that Dickens’s occasiona 
use of ‘label-names’ was a source of some wm 
ness to him, and for this reason If yod d 
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character Scrooge, or Vcrisopht, or Gradgnntl, >ou 
stamp him once for all and set him apart to be 
what his name indicates and nothing more Sub 
sequently you may uish to develop or to change 
Ins' nature, but the fatal name hampers you It is 
harder to belic\e that a Scrooge could become 
generous and sympathetic and cheerful than it 
would be if his name had been, let us say, Roland 
or Oluer A man who begins by v anting ‘facts, 
nothing but facts,’ might, of course, on some 
future day ‘ bend his hitherto mfle\ible theories 
to appointed circumstances, making his facts and 
figures subsenient to Faith, Hope, and Chanty, 
and no longer trying to gnnd that heat only trio 
into Ins dusty little mills , ’ but before he docs it (in 
a book) he ought to drop the name of Gradgnnd 
And as to Lord Fredenck Vensopht, the case is 
much the same. The description of his quarrel 
with Sir Mulberry' Hawk and the subsequent duel 
IS one of the most powerful m fiction, but it is 
vitiated by his absurd name. It seems hardly 
possible to belietc that this mixture of pap and 
cotton-wool could ha\c bcha\cd like a real man, 
or that ‘he might have lued a happy man, and 
died wath children’s faces round Ins bed’ — unless 
he had merged his family label m some territorial 
title suggesting peace, reform, and all the domestic 
rartues 

Tlic pathos of Dickons has been a subject of 
somewhat bitter controtersy It could move so 
unsentimental a critic as Jeffrey to tears , it has 
been assailed by later critics— on whom, by the 
way, Mr Swinburne has discharged some crashing 
thunderbolts July 1902) Much 

may be admitted c\ en by the most thorough going 
admirers of Dickens It was not generally m the 
nature of his impassioned genius to allow the 
situation he had created to speak for itself, or to 
submit to the noble and eloquent reticence which 
has made the death scene of Colonel New come a 
masterpiece Carried awavby the intensity of his 
emotion, he added detail after detail and sentence 
after sentence, heaping pathos upon pathos in his 
ardent desire to impress Ins own sense of tears 
upon Ins readers These, too, if they once yield 
to Ins spell, are earned away, and their hearts arc 
wning by the bitterness and irreparable affliction 
that Dickens sets before them They arc inclined 
to resent as an intrusion upon sacred ground the 
subsequent appearance of the cold critic who, 
having analysed the bitterness and dissected the 
affliction, tells them that by all the rules of art thev 
ought to hav c scoffed and not to hav c w ept Thev 
may allow his canons, but dicy will always prefer 
to abide by the test of their own feelings Nor must 
It be forgotten that, even if in the case of Little 
Nell and Paul Dombev Dickens overcharged the 
vaals of sentiment, he showed more than once, and 
notabU m A Talc of Two Ctlus, that he could 
describe mortal things w ithout a trace of the excess 
with which he has been charged 
The general style of Dickens’s wasting was vinlc 


and direct He had a full command of nervous 
English, and he used it with a joyous sort of 
vigour to give flesh and blood to the shapes that 
filled his memory and to the creatures of his 
imagination Reinforced, as it vvas, bv sympathv 
and humour, by a drollery' as refreshing as it was 
unexpected, and by a fierce indignation against 
wrong, this power became irresistible Sometimes 
Its very force, working under the stimulus of a 
violent and lund imagination, led him astray Tlie 
wind, the speed of a post-chaise, the gloom and 
terror of a murky river, become under its influence 
portentous human elements of the story, and the 
story teller is lost m the rhapsodist and the 
prophet On the other hand, it must be said that 
this imaginative power often stood him in good 
stead To cite only one instance, it would not be 
easy to match in our literature the tremendous 
descriptions of Jonas Churzlevvit’s guiltv agonv 
before and after he committed the murder Even 
the bluff humour of the guard of the coach and 
Mr Pecksniffs hypocritical friendliness arc fitted 
into the temble description of Jonas before the 
crime, and Mrs Gamp plays her part in the 
dreadful final scene. Tins is the /Eschylcan side 
of Dickens, just as in the apostrophes to lorn 
Pinch with their thee mgs and thou mgs theie 
is found the sham Eunpidean which led him into 
an excess of sentimentality, finding its expression 
in long passages of bad blank verse In the 
construction of his stones Dickens varied verv 
much It has already been pointed out how the 
ongin of the Pidranck Papers nccessarih made 
the story one of detached scenes But Ma>iin 
Chuzzlcivit and Nulwlas Ntcilebf, though thev do 
possess definite plots, scarcely attain nearer to an 
essential unity than Piclra/tck Their gloomy plots 
are in reality subordinate to the detached inci- 
dents that giv e them their hv mg interest In other 
books, however, Dickens kept a firm gmsp on liis 
central story, and made it control the incidents 
In nearly everything he wrote, certainly in even 
book that preceded Bleak House, the astounding 
vigour and vitality of the vvntcr arc the chief 
elements Body and soul, heart and brain, ind 
muscular energy — all that he was, and all that he 
felt or saw — were thrown into his work, which, from 
the impulse of his own overwhelming animation, 
took upon It life and cnergv And if here and 
there a reader, and in particular a reader of 
academic mind, is startled by riotous exuberance 
or offended by excess of sentimentality, even he 
can turn for instant relief to innumerable scenes 
of profound and touching insight Such passages 
as the dialogues between little Paul and Mrs 
Pipchin, or the dcscnption of David Copper- 
field’s sorrowful sense of importance when the 
death of his mother vvas announced, reveal the 
master no less surclv than the broad humours of 
the Gamps and Wellers and Micawbcrs Indeed, 
It IS possible to make a thousand deductions from 
the sum of Dickens’s ments and yet to leave him 
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securel> established, ue ma> hope for many a 
generation to come, in the enthusiastic and grate- 
ful affection of the race for which he wrote. 

Mr IjenTiUe’8 Apology 

He fNIr Folair] had no doubt reported that Kicholas 
was in a state of extreme bodilj fear, for when that 
young gentleman wall ed with much deliberation down to 
the theatre next morning at the usual hour, he found all 
the compan) assembled in evident expectation, and Mr 
Lenvalle, with his severest stage face, sitting majestically 
on a fable, whistling defiance. 

Kow, the ladies were on the side of Kicholas, and the 
gentlemen (being jealous) were on the side of the dis 
ippKunted tragedian , so that the latter formed a little 
group about the redoubtable Mr Lenville, and the former 
loobcd on at a htttle distance in some trepidation and 
anxiety On Kicholas stopping to salute them, Mr Len- 
villc laughed a scornful laugh, and made some general 
remark touching the natural history of puppies 

‘Oh ’’ said Kicholas, looking quietly round, ‘are you 
there?’ 

‘Slave ’’ returned Mr Lenville, flourishing his nght 
arm, and approaching Kicholas with a theatrical stride, 
lint somehow he appeared just at that moment a little 
startled, as if Kicholas did not loot quite so fnghtened 
as he had expected, and came all at once to an awkward 
halt, at which the assembled ladies hurst into a shnll 
laugh 

‘Object of mj scorn and hatred '' said Mr Lenville, 
‘I hold ye in contempt ’ 

Kicholas laughed in very unexpected enjovment of 
this performance, and the ladies, bv way of encourage- 
ment, laughed louder tlian before , whereat Mr Lenville 
assumed his bitterest smile, and expressed his opinion 
that they were ‘ minions ’ 

‘ But they shall not protect re ' ’ said the tragedian, 
taking an upward look at Kicholas, beginmng at his 
iKiots and ending at the crowm of his head, and then a 
downv ard one, beginning at the crown of his head and 
ending at his boots — vihich two looks, as cverylxidy 
knows, express defiance on the stage ‘They shall not 
protect ye — boy ' ’ 

Thus speaking Mr Lenvalle folded his arms, and 
treated Nicholas to that expresion of face with which, 
in melodramatic jverformanecs, he was in the habit of 
regarding the tyrannical kings when they said, ‘Av"ay 
with him to the deepest dungeon beneath the castle 
moat,' and which, accompanied with a hide Jingling 
of fetters, had been known to produce great effects in 
its time. 

Vi hether it was the absence of the fetters or not, it 
made no very deep impression on Air Lenvllle's adver 
sary , ho \ ev er, hut rather seemed to increase the good 
humour expressed m his countenance , in which stage of 
the contest, one or two gendemen, v\ho had come out 
expressly to witness the pulling of Kicholas’s nose, grew 
impatient, murmuring that if it were to he done at all it 
had better be done at once, and that if Mr Lenville 
didn’t mean to do it he had better say so, and not keep 
them waiting there. Thus urged, the trageilian adjusted 
the cuff of his right coat-sleeve for the performance of 
the operation, and walked in a very stately manner up 
to Kicholas, who suffered him to approach to within 
the requisite distance, and then, without the smallest 
discomposure, knocked him down. 


Before the discomfited tragedian could raise bu head 
from the boards, Mrs Lenville (who, as has been before 
hinted, was in an interesting state) rushed from the rear 
rank of ladies, and uttenng a piercing scream, threw her 
self upon the body 

‘Do you see this, monster’ Do you see thtsV cned 
Mr Lenville, sitting np, and pointing to his pro-irate 
lady, who was holdmg him very tight round the 
waist. 

‘Come,’ said Kicholas, nodding his head, ‘apologise 
for the insolent note you wrote to me last mght, and 
waste no more time in talking ’ 

‘ Kever ! ’ cried Mr Lcnvulle. 

‘Yes— yes — yes,’ screamed his wife. ‘For my sake 
— for mine, Lenville — forgo all idle forms, unless you 
would see me a blighted corse at your feet’ 

‘This IS aficcling'’ said Mr lamvalle, lookmg round 
him, and drawing the back of his hand across his eyes. 
‘Tlie tics of nature are strong The weal husband and 
the father — the father that is yet to be— relents I 
apologise.’ Kichelai NtchUiy, Chap. XMX.) 

Mrs Gamp Tn the Home of the Moulds. 

The premises of Mr Mould were hard of licanng to the 
boisterous noises in the great mam streets, and nestled in 
a quiet comer, where the City strife became a dro~sy 
hum, that sometimes rose, and somclimea fell, and some- 
times altogether ceased, suggesting to a thoughtful mmd 
a stoppage in Cheapside. The light came sjrarl Img in 
among the scarlet runners, as if the churchyard wink'd 
at Mr Mould, and said, ‘We understand each oher,’ 
and from the distant shop a pleasant sound arose of 
co'fin making vnih a low melodious hammer, rat, tat, 
tat, tat, alike promoting slumber and digestion. 

‘ Quite the buzz of insects,’ said Mr Mould, closing his 
eyes m a perfect luxury ‘It puts one in mmd of the 
sound of animated nature in the agnculturai districts. 
It s cxacOv 111 c the woodpecker tapping’ 

‘ The woodpeci cr tapping the hollow ehn tree,’ ob- 
served Mrs Mould, adapting the vords of the popular 
melody to the descnption of wood commonly used in the 
trade. 

• Ha, ha ' ’ laughed Air Alould ‘ Kot at afl bad, mv 
dear AVe shall be glad to hear from you again, Airs AL 
Hollow elm tree, eh ’ Ha, ha ' A erv good indeed. 

I ’v c seen worse than that in the Sunday papen, my 
love.' 

Mrs Mould, thus encouraged, took a little more of t e 
punch, and handed it to her daughters, who duliftuly 
followed the example of their mother 

‘Hollow ilm tree, eh’’ said Air Mould, making 
slight motion vnth his legs in his enjoyment of the jo e. 
‘It’s beech in the song Elm, eh? Acs, to he 
Ha, ha, ha' Upon my soul, that’s one of 
things I know ' ’ He was so cxcesaveir Uckled by the 
jest that he couldn’t forget it, hut repeated tv enty tin^, 
‘J.lm, eh’ Yes, to he sure. Elm, of course. Ila, ha, 
ba' Upon my hfc, you know, that ought to he sent o 
somebodv who could make use of iL It s one ° ^ ^ 
smartest thing- that ever was said. Hollow ctm tree, 
ch? Of course. A‘eiy hollow Ha, ha, ha ' 

Here a knock was heard at the room door 
‘That’s Tacktr, / know,’ said Airs Aloald, y t ^ 
wheezing he makes AATio that hears him 
suppose he ’d ever had wand enough to carry (he fea c 
on his head? — Come in, Tacker ’ 
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‘Beg >onr pardon, ma’am,’ said Tacker, looking in a 
Lule naj, ‘I thought our Gotemor was here ’ 

‘ Well, so he is,’ cried Mould 

‘Oh ' 1 didn’t see jou, I’m sure,’ said Tacker, looking 
m a little further ‘ You wouldn’t be inclined to take a 
w alking one of two, with the plain wood and a tin plate, 
I suppose’’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Mr Mould , ‘ much too com 
mon Nothing to sa} to it’ 

‘ I told ’em it M-as precious low,’ obsened Mr Tacker 
‘Tell ’em to go somewhere else. We don’t do that 
stjle of business here,’ said Mr Mould ‘Like their 
impudence to propose it Who is it?’ 

‘IVhj,’ returned Tacker, pausing, ‘that’s where it is, 
jou see It’s the beadle’s son m law ’ 

‘The beadle's son in law, ^h?’ said Mould ‘Well, 
1 ’ll do it if the beadle follows in his cocked hat , not 
else. We maj carry it off that way, by looking official , 
but It’ll be low enough then. Ilis cocked hat, mind ! * 
‘I’ll take care, sir,’ rejoined Tacker ‘Oh I Mrs 
Gamp ’s below, and wants to speak to jou ’ 

‘ Tell Mrs Gamp to come upstairs,’ said Mould — 
‘Now, Mrs Gamp, what’sjaHr news?’ 

The ladj in question was by this time in the door 
way, curtsjmg to Mrs Mould At the same moment a 
peculiar fragrance was borne upon the breere, os if a 
passing fairy had hiccoughed, and had previously been 
to a w ine-vaults 

Mrs Gamp made no response to hir Mould, but curt- 
sied to Mrs Mould again, and held up her hands and 
c)es, as m a de\out thanksgiiing that she looked so well 
She was neatl) but not gaudilj attired, m the w eeds she 
had worn when ilr Pecksniff had the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance, and was perhaps the turn of a scale 
more snuffj 

‘Tliereare someliapp) creatures,’ Mrs Gamp obsened, 
‘as lime nins back’ards with, and jou are one, Mrs 
Mould , not that he need do nothing except use you m 
his most owldacious waj for jears to come, I’m sure, for 
\onng JOU are and wall be. I says to hlrs Hams,’ Mrs 
Gamp continued, ‘onlj t’other day — the last Monday 
crening fortnight as ever dawned upon tins Piljian’s 
Projiss of a mortal wale — I says to hirs Hams when she 
saj-s to me, "Years and our Inals, Mrs Gamp, sets marks 
upon us all,” — ‘‘ Saj not the words, Mrs Harris, if jou 
and me is to be continual fnends, for scch is not the 
case Mrs Mould,” 1 says, making so free, I w ill confess, 
as use the name’ (she curtsied here), “‘is one of them 
lint goes agen the obscrwalion straight , and never, Mrs 
Hams, whilst I ’vc a drop of breath to draw, wall I set 
by, and not stand up, don’t think it” ‘‘I ast jour 
pardon, ma’am,” saj'S Mrs Hams, “and I humbly grant 
jour grace, for if ever a woman lived as would sec her 
feller creclurs into fits to serve her fnends, well do I 
know that w Oman’s name is Sairey Gamp ” ’ 

At this point she w ns fain to stop for breath , and 
advantage maj be taken of the circumstance to stale that 
a fearful mjstcrj surrounded this ladj of the name of 
Hams, whom no one in the circle of Mrs Gamp’s 
acquaintance had ever seen, neither did anj human being 
know her place of residence, though Mrs Gamp appeared 
on her own showing to be in constant communication 
wath her There were conflicting rumours on the sub- 
ject , but the prevalent opinion was that she was a 
phantom of Mrs Gamp’s brain — as Messrs Doc and Roe 
arc fictions of the law — created for the express purpose 


of holding vasionarj dialogues with her on all manner of 
subjects, and invanablj winding up with a compliment 
to the excellence of her nature. 

‘And likcways what a pleasure,’ said Mrs Gamp, turn 
mg with a tearful smile towards the daughters, ‘to see 
them two young ladica as I know’d afore a tooth in their 
prettj heads was cut, and have many a daj' seen — ah, the 
sweet creeturs ' — playing at berrjins dowm in the shop, 
and follenn’ the order book to its long home in the iron 
safe ' But that ’s all past and ov er, Mr Mould ’ — as she 
thus got m a carefully regulated routine to that gentle 
man, she shook her head waggishly — ‘ that ’s all past and 
over now, sir, an’t it?’ 

‘ Changes, Mrs Gamp, changes ' ’ returned the tmder 
taker 

‘More cliangcs, too, to come, afore we’ve done wath 
changes, sir,’ said Mrs Gamp, nodding yet more wag 
gishly than before. ‘ \ oung ladies with such faces 
thinks of somcdiing else besides berryins, don t thej, 
sir?’ 

‘I am sure I don’t know, hirs Gamp,’ said Mould, 
with a chuckle. — ‘Not bad in hirs Gamp, my dear?’ 

'Oh, jes, you do know, sir 1 ’ said Mrs Gamp , ‘ and 
so does Mrs Mould, jour ’ansome pardner too, sir , and 
so do I, although the blessing of a daughter was deniged 
me, which, if we had had one. Gamp would certainlj 
have drunk its little shoes nght off its feet, as with our 
precious boy he did, and arlerwnrds send the child a 
errand to sell his wooden leg for anj money it would 
fetch as matches in the rough, and bnng it home m 
liquor — which was truly done bejond his jears, for 
ev’ry mdmdglc penny that child lost at loss or buj for 
kidney ones, and come home arterwards quite bold, to 
break the news, and offering to drown himself if that 
would be a satisfaction to his parents. Oh, jes, you 
do know, sir,’ said Mrs Gamp, wiping her eje wuth 
her sliawl, and resuming the thread of her discourse 
‘There’s something besides births and berryins in the 
newspapers, an’t there, Mr Mould?’ 

Mr Mould winked at Mrs Mould, whom he had bj this 
time taken on his knee, and said, ‘No doubt A good 
deal more, Mrs Gamp — Upon my life, Mrs Gamp is verj 
far from bad, my dear 1 ’ 

‘There’s marrjangs, an’t there, sir?’ said Mrs Gamp, 
while both the daughters blushed and littered ‘Bless 
their precious hearts, and well they knows it ' Well jou 
know d it too, and well did Mrs Mould, when jou was at 
their time of life 1 But my opinion is, you ’re all of one 
age now Tor as to J ou and Mrs Mould, sir, ever havung 
grandchildren ’ 

‘Oh! Fie, fie! Nonsense, Mrs Gamp,’ replied the 
undertaker ‘ Denhsh smart, though Capital!' Tins 
was in a whisper ‘My dear’ — aloud again — ‘Mrs 
Gamp can dnnk a glass of rum, I dare say — Sit down, 
Mrs Gamp, sit down ’ 

Mrs Gamp took the chair tliat was nearest the door, 
and casting up her cj cs towards the ceiling, feigned to 
be whollj insensible to the fact of a glass of rum being 
in preparation, until it was placed in her hand by one 
of the young ladies, when she exhibited the greatest 
surprise, (From Jifar-tm Chttzzlru. t, Chap XX\ ) 

Dinner at Dr BUmber’e 

Grace having been said by the Doctor, dinner liegan 
Tlicre was some mcc soup , also roast meat, boiled meat 
vegetables, pie, and cheese Every young gentleman had 
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a mnssnc silver fork, nnd a napkin , and all llic arraiifc 
ments aicrc slntt.1) and liandinme In particular, tlicrc 
«as a butler in a lilue coat and briplit biitton>! who gaac 
quite a wine) flavour to the table beer— he jioiircd it out 
so superbly 

Nobod) spol c, unle^s spoken to, except Doctor Itlimlier, 
Mrs Blimber, nnd Miss lilmiber, who conversed occasion 
all) henever a yotitip gentleman was not aclunll) en 
gaged with his knife and ffirk or spoon, his eye, with an 
irresistible attraction, sought the eve of Doctor Ulimlier, 
Mrs Bliinlier, or Mis, BliinD r, and modestly rested there 
loots n]ipcarcd to Ivc the only exception to this rule 
lie sal next Mr I eealcr on Paul’s side of the table, and 
frequently looked behind nnd before the intervening 
Ixiys to catch a glimpse of Paul 

Oiilv once during dinner was there any conversation 
that included the voimg gciitlenun It Iiapjy ned at 
the epoch of the clietsi, when the Doctor, having 
Inkcn a glass of port vvmc, md hemmed twice or 
tliriex, said — 

‘It IS remarkable, Mr Deeder, tint llic Koinans ' 

At tlie mention of tins terrible j'eopk tlmir im|'lae-ablc 
enemies, every young gentleman fastened bis garc iquiii 
the Doctor, with an assumption of ilu deepest mlcre-s| 
One of the immhcr who Inppencvl to lx drinking an I 
who caught the Doctors eve glaring at him through 
the side of his liimhler, left off so hastily (hat he vv v 
convulsed for some iiioiucnts, and iii llic e<ptrl ritintal 
Doctor Blimhcr s ixunt 

‘It IS remarkalile, Mr I ceder,’ said the Dovctor Ik gin 
mng again slowlv, ‘lint the Koiiinn» in those gorgeous 
and profuse enlcnamiiiciils of whieh we read in the davs 
of the emperors, when luriirv had iitlained a height un 
I nown before or since, nnd wlicn whole provinces were 
ravaged to supply the splendid means of on'- imperial 
banquet ’ 

Here tlic offender, wbo had tieeii swelling and 
straining, and waiting m vain for a full stop, broke out 
violently 

‘Jolmson,’ said Mr I'cedcr, m a low reproachful voice 
‘ take some water ’ 

rhe Doctor, looking very stsrii, made a pause until the 
water was brought, and then resumed — 

‘ And when, Mr I exalcr’ 

But Mr I cealer, who saw tint Johnson must break out 
again, and who knew that the Doctor would never come 
to a period licforc the young gentlemen until he had 
finished all he meant to say, cinildn l keep Ins eve off 
Johnson, and thus was caught m the fact of not looking 
at the Doctor, who consequently stojiih-d 

‘I beg your jiardon, sir,' said Mr I ceder, reddening 
‘ I beg your pardon, Doctor Blimljer ’ 

‘ And when,’ said the Doctor, raising Ins voice, ‘when, 
sir, as we read, and have no reason to doulil — mcrexliblc 
as It may appear to the vulgar of our lime — the brother 
of Vitcllms prepared for him a feast, in which were senerl, 

of fish, two thousand dishe-.’ 

‘ Fake some water, Jolmson — dishes, sir,' said Mr 
r ceder 

‘Of vanous sorts of fowl, five thousand dishes’ 

‘ Or try a crust of bread,’ said Mr 1 e-edtr 
‘ And one dish,' pursued Doctor Blimber, raising Ins 
' voice still higher as he looked all round the table, ‘ called, 
from its enormous dimensions, the Shield of Minerva, 
and made, among other costly ingredients, of the brains 
of pheasants’ 
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‘Ow, ow, ow r (from Johnyjn) 

‘ \\ oodcoi 1 5 

‘ Ow, ow, rn 1 ’ 

‘ 1 he sounds of the fish called scan 
‘Voii’ll hurt some \c<^\ in your bead,' said Mr 
Feeder ' You had lit'tcr let it come.' 

‘And (he spawn of the Lamprey, Uouglit from di- 
Carpallinn Sea,’ piir.mcd the Doctir, m hi fcvercst 
void , ‘when we lead (if ccrtlly entertainments jaeh a 

these, and Mill rcmciiilmr that we have v T itu; ’ 

‘ \\ hat V otild lx your mother s feelings if you died of 
apojilexyr’ said Mr 1 ceder 
‘ A Doinitian ’ 

‘ And yo I ri blue, yon know,’ said ^^r Feeder 
‘A Ncio, a Tilxmis a Cali, uh, a lIclK/gabalas, and 
many mors ’ pur oc<l the Doctor, ‘it is, Mr Lee-Ier— it 
vnii art dong me the honour to attend — rtmaikab'e, 

VlkV remarkablr sir 

Hut Johnson, unable to 'upprcei it any long t. Iran at 
that TOO 1 cnl into jeh nn overwhelming fit of cough ng, 
lint a!l)iou„b 1)0 h his inmiealnle neighbour thumoed 
him (>n the had , an 1 hir I ccdcr him‘clf fie'l a gUn o’ 
waicr to his Iqi , nnd the ball x wall cl bin up anl 
down several limes leiwten his own chair an 1 'he side 
Ixiard, like a aentrv, p wav foil five mrut'- Irfore he 
was iiickIc atcly compos d an 1 then there v as a p' 
silcnei 

' Ocnilcmcn,’ 'aid Dix'or Blimlicr, ‘r't fo praec' 
Cornelia, lift Donbtv ilowii’ — nothing o’ who~i ’ a‘ In 
SI lip VI a aeC'irdinglv s.-cn almvc the table do h ‘Jo! a 
son will rijxat to me to moTow morn ng t/c’ire h«k 
fa't, witlio t ImkA, an I fiem the Greek Tc lamn , id" 
Inst chapter of tl e 1 p v Ic of Saint I'aal to the Fph* 
srns. We will remnie our s ii lies Mr ^c^'cr, in ha’f 
an hour (From 0 ,,r r CinrsXliy 

Jftck B«n«by’a Mnrriaed 
1 heec peaceful senic , an 1 particularly llw region of 
I imcl oust Ifo’e and llicrcabojts v ere ox indaential in 
calming the captain, that he VTvlleal -on veith ics’otcil 
tranquilliiv, and was, i i fact regaling hiiTiclf, under lus 
breath, witli the ballad of 1 ovilv Peg, when on tom 
ing a corner, lie was suddenly transfixc-l nnd tcnJerel 
spccchle-ss by a Iriuinplianl pracesMon dm' he bclicld 
advancing towards him 

Jins awful dcnionslnition was hcadcvl bv that deter 
mined woman, Mrs MacStinger, who prc'enang a 
countenance of inexorable resolution, and wcvnng con 
spiciioiisly attaclieal to her obdurate Ixisom a s'upwdoas 
watch and ap]xndages, wliteli the captain recognised at 
a glance ns the proper! v of Bonvby, conducted imderher 
arm no other than that s.agacions manner, he, with 
the distraught and raclancliolv visage of a captive liome 
into n foreign land, meekly resigning himself to her 
will Behind them appearcil the v Jimg MacStingers lu 
a body, cxullmg Ikliind llicm, two ladies ofn tern c 
and steadfast aspect, leading between them a short gent e 
man in n mil hat, who likewise exulted In the w c 
appeared Biinsbv s Ikjv, bearing umbrelka'. ddie w ° 
were in good marching onler, and a dreadful sniartn^ 
tint pervaded the parly would have sufiiacntly announ , 
if the intrepid cbuntenances of the Ladies had been want 
mg, that It was a procession of s.acrificc, and that t c 
victim was Bunsbv 

Tlic first impulse of the captain was to run away 

also appeared to be the first impulse of Bunsbv, hopeless 
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as ns execution must ha\e proved But a cry of recog 
nition procet^ng from the partj, and Alexander Mac 
Stinger running up to the captain u itli open arms, the 
captain struck 

‘Well, Cap’cn Cuttle 1’ said Mrs MacStinger, ‘this is 
indeed a meeting' I bear no malice nou Cap’en 
Cuttle, you needn’t fear that I ’m a going to cast anj 
reflections. I hope to go to the altar in another spirit ’ 
Here Mrs MacStinger paused, and drawing herself up, 
and inflating her bosom with a long breath, said, in 
allusion to the victim, ‘hi) ’usband, Cap’en Cuttle 1’ 

The abject Bunsb) looked neither to the nght nor to 
the left, nor at Ins bride, nor at his fnend, but straight 
before him at nothing The captain putting out his 
hand, Bunsby put out Ins , but, in answer to the cap 
tain’-, greeting, spake no word 

‘Cap’en Cuttle,’ said Mrs MacStinger, ‘if ) on would 
wish to heal up past animosities, and to see the last of 
your fnend, m) ’usband, as a single person, we should 
be ’appy of )our compan) to chapek Here is a lad) 
here,’ said hirs MacStinger, turning round to the more 
intrepid of the two, ‘m) bridesmaid, that will be glad 
of )our protection, Cap’en Cuttle.’ 

The short gentleman in the tall hat, w ho it appeared 
was the husband of the other lad), and who cvidentl) 
exulted at the reduction of a fellow creature to his own 
condition, gave place at tins, and resigned the lady to 
Captain Cuttle. The lad) immediatel) scired him, and, 
observing that tlierc was no time to lose, gave the word, 
in a strong voice, to advance 

file captain’s concern for his fnend, not unminglcd at 
first wath some concern for himself — for a shadow) terror 
that he might be mamed by violence possessed him, 
until his knowledge of the service came to liis relief, and 
remembenng the legal obligation of sa) mg, ‘ I wall,’ he 
felt himself personally safe so long as he resolved, if 
asked an) question, distinctly to rcpl) ‘ I vv on’i ’ — threw 
him into a profuse perspiration, and rendered him for 
a time insensible to the movements of the procession, of 
which he now formed a feature, and to the convers.ation 
of his fair companion But as he became less agitated, 
he learned from this lad) that she was the widow of 
a Mr Bokiim, who had held an cmplo)anent in the 
Custom House , that she was the dearest fnend of 
Mrs MacStinger, whom she considered a pattern for 
her sex that she had often heard of the captain, and 
now hoped he had repented of his past life , that she 
trusted Mr Bunsb) knew what a blessing he had gained, 
but that she feared men seldom did know what such 
blessings were until tlie) had lost them, with more to 
the same purpose. 

All this time the captain could not but observe that 
Mrs Bokum kept her e)es steadily on the bridegroom, 
and that whenever the) came near a court or other 
narrow turning vvhicli appeared favourable for flight, she 
was on the alert to cut him off if he attempted escape 
Tlie other lady, too, as well as her husliand, the short 
gentleman with the tall hat, was plainly on guard, 
according to a preconcerted plan , and the w retched 
man was so secured by Mrs MacStinger, that any effort 
at self preservation by flight was rendered futile This, 
indeed, was apparent to the mere populace, who ex 
pressed their perception of the fact by jeers and cries , 
to all of which the dread MacStmgerwas inflexibly in 
different, while Bunsby himself appeared in a slate of 
unconsaousness. 


1 he captain made many attempts to accost the philo 
sopher, if only in a monos) liable or a signal , but always 
failed, in consequence of the vigilance of the guard, and 
the difficulty, at all Ume^ peculiar to Bunsb) ’s constitu 
tion, of havfing his attention aroused b) any outward 
and vnsible sign whatever Thus they approached the 
chapel, a neat whitewashed edifice, recently engaged by 
the Reverend Melchisedech Howler, who had consented, 
on very urgent solicitation, to give the world another two 
)eats of existence, but had informed his followers that 
then it must positiv el) go 

While the Reverend Melchisedech was offenng up 
some extemporar) orisons, the captain found an oppor- 
tunity of growling m the bndegroom’s car — 

‘What cheer, my lad, what cheer?’ 

To which Bunsb) rcplievl, with a forgetfulness of the 
Reverend Melchisedech, which nothing but his desperate 
circumstances could have excused — 

‘ D d bad ’ 

‘Jack Bunsby,’ whispered the captain, ‘do )ou do this 
hen. o’ )our own free wall?’ 

Mr Bunsb) answered, ‘No.’ 

‘Mhy do you do it, then, my lad?’ inqmrevl tlie 
captain, not unnaturally 

Bunsbv, still looking, and alwa)s looking with an 
immovable countenance, at the opposite side of the 
world, made no repl) 

‘ Wb) not sheer off? ’ said the captain 
‘Eh?’ whispered Bunsb), wath a momentary gleam of 
liojvc 

‘ Sheer off,’ said the captain 

‘ Where ’s the good ? ’ retorted the forlorn sage ‘ She ’d 
captcr me agen ’ 

‘Tr)!’ replied the captain ‘Cheer up! Cornel 
now ’s )our time Sheer off, Jack Bunsby 1’ 

Jack Bunsby, however, instead of profiting by the 
advice, said in a doleful whisper — 

‘It all began in that there chest o’ )oum Wli) did I 
ever convvo) her into port that night?’ 

‘ M) lad,’ faltered the captain, ‘ I thought as you had 
come over her, not as she had come over ) 0 u A man ns 
has got such opinions ns )ou have !’ 

hlr Bunsby merely uttered a suppressed groan 
‘ Come ! ’ said the captain, nudging him with his 
elbow, ‘now ’s your time' Sheer off! I’ll cover )Our 
retreat. The time’s a flying Bunsby! it’s for liberty 
Will )ou once?’ 

Bunsby was immovable 

‘Bunsby 1’ whispered the captain, ‘will you twice?’ 
Bunsby wouldn’t twice 

‘Bunsby'’ urged the captain, ‘it’s for liberty, will 
)OU three times? Now or never ' ’ 

Bunsby didn't then, and didn’t ever , for Mrs Mac 
Stinger immediately afterwaixls mamed him 

(From Dombfy and Sou, Cthap LX.) 

David Oopperfleld heara of his Mother’s Death 
‘David Copperfield,’ said Mrs Creakle, leading me to 
a sofa, and silling dow n beside me, ‘ I vv ant to speak to 
you very particularly I have something to tell you, my 
child ’ 

Mr Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his 
head wathout looking at me, and stopped up a sigh with 
a very large piece of buttered toast 

‘You arc too young to know how the world changes 
every day,’ said Mrs Creakle, ‘ and how the people in it 
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piss luay But uc all hiic to learn it, Di\i 4 , sonic oF 
us when we are young, some of us when we arc old, some 
of us at all times of our lues ’ 

I looked It her camcslly 

‘^^hcn you rime nwiy from home at the end of the 
\ieation,’ said itlrs Crcnl le, after a paiuc, 'were they 
all well?’ After another ))ause, ‘Was your mamma 
well?’ 

I trembled without distinctly 1 noi mg why, and still 
lool cd at her earnestly, mal mg no attciiijit to nn'wcr 
‘flecausc,’ said she, ‘1 gneve to tell you that I hear 
this morning your mamma is sen ill ’ 

A mist rose between Mrs Creal le and me, and her 
figure seemed to inoic in it for an instant Then I felt 
the hummg tears run down my face, and it was steads 
ngniii 

‘She IS sen dangerously ill ’ she added 
1 knew nil now 
* She is dead ’ 

Tlicrc was no need to tell me so 1 had nlrcadi 
broken out into a desolate cn, and felt an orphan in the 
wide world 

She wais sery 1 ind to me She kept me there all da\, 
and left me alone sometimes, and I cried, ami wore 
myself to sleep, and awoke and eried a/aiii When I 
could cry no more, I licglii to think and then the 
oppression on my breast was heancst, and iny ( iief a 
dull pain that tlieae was no case for 

And set my thoughts were idle, neit intent on the 
calamity that wcighctl igion nis lie-art, hut nils loilerni„ 
near it I thou„ht of our house hut up and hushc 1 1 

thought of the little baby, who, Mrs Cre-al le said, ha 1 
licen pining away for some time, and who, they lieh'-eeal, 
would die loo I thought of m\ fathers grase m ill'- 
churchyard, h\ our house, and of my mother hin ^ there 
licncath the tree 1 knew so well 1 sKkhI upon a chair 
when I was left alone, and tool eel into the glass to see 
how red my eyes were, and how sorrowful ms face I 
considered, after some hours were gone if my tears were 
really haul to How now, as the\ scemeal to he, wlnt, m 
connection with ms lo s, it ssoiild affect me mo t to ihinl 
of when I drew near home— for I was going home to 
the funeral 1 am sensible of basing felt that a dignity 
attached to me among the rest of the Imys, and that I 
svns important in my adliction 
If eser child was stricken with sincere gnef, I ssa- 
Biit 1 remember that tins importance ssas a kind of satis 
faction lo me, when I walled in the plasground that 
afternoon while the boys were in school When I saw 
them glancing at me out of the windows as they went 
up to their classes, 1 fell distinguished, nnd lool ed more 
melancholy, and ssalkcd slower When school ssas os cr, 
and they came out nnd spoke to me, 1 fell it rather good 
in myself not to lie proud to any of them, and lo lake 
exactly the same notice of them all as before 

(From D i-i*/ Cc^f'trf tUi, Oiap. IV.) 

Life of DickfuSy Lj Jolm For-ntcr (3 \oI-i. 1873, nlindged b> 
George GIsmor ^903) letters^ edited L) sister m law, Mi's 
llojprth, t\nd Ins daughter Miry (3 voK t8m>-83) , CharhtDt 
1 >> G A. Sata (1870) Ch tries Dsc^eus^ bj F T Mannls, *Creit 
Wnters sene' vnib pood biblio;:nph\ b> J P Anderson (18^7) 
DtekenSt bj A W Word * Men of I,.cllcrs ^c^lC5 (18S3), ChtU 
hcod and Vtntih of Dickens, bj Robert Langlon (1SS3) irticlc 
on Dickens in Dietionary of f^niionol b) Leslie 

Stephen (i 898 ) , Charles Dickens in Pen and Penalt b> F C 
Kition (1889), Charles Dickens llts Lfe, \\ tsiins^s and Per 
souahtx by F G Killon (1902), 

IL C LLHMANN 


lolin Forfitcr (1812-76), the eldest son of 
I c.altlt (legh r it New c.ietle, sis cPiratrd for 
the Bir, but carls devoted himself to penmhcnl 
wilting His poliiK il articles in tiic London 
J 2 xami;i(‘t, for which he conirncnccd s ntme n 
I,S'J3, iitr.ai ted more .attention than is iisu illy be 
Mowed on new paju r h adi r-, ovsmg to thetrsigoar 
ind [loint, consiHitncs, nnd ou'spolin liontsts 
He edited sucrcsMsely the / nwg/; Qunricrly 
lie II t', tilt /Jitt/} Ai./s, nnd from 18^7 to 1S36 
the Ljxaiitiiirr He w is tin nulior of in my m ,, o -- 
ous and snggfstise biogr iphic il md hi^iorie.al 
es'iys, such as tin tv o solumes of Haa ! irrr 
md Qiiiiit its anieli 5 rt])rinicd in 1858, and the 
elilioriie sines dealing with the l ines and sates 
turn of tilt } 11} lisli Ci'inmonv falili — Tt e Hiiloiy 
i]f till Giixiut hriiwi ilriti'e , T! f Amsl 
!■>/ the //'V Miinhis tlffo/f Sir John hliot, ii 
Iiio^ia/l} ^itfig) , md I tves oj tl t Siahut er pj 
hto Li'it Ill'll intlih 7 hes" la'ttr grve 

tsiilcnct of imUistnmis resi^ircli, hu' Dr 0 irthrer 
has shown tint tln^ au in irred b fieqe'-ni 
iinrniriries I orstri s ! terir memoirs arc 7 /' 
Life m i Tm is rf Oirut Gotisn tt (1S4S, 
end md imp o etl cd 1854' one of the n ost 
poptil ir b ogr iplm 1 m Ln„Iisli literature, Hn'Vr 
Siivi^i. J m ih'r (z \oIs Fu Ijfe r^ 

Cl Art s DiJiis t3 vols 1871-74' and liie first 
volume of a I i/i if S'a ft Hia Ldr of 

Dnlens was as-- ukd is having e'poseJw (h to>a 
great frinl ncss the fillings of his hero, a more 
valid objcctioi i tint m the me hod of treatment 
adopted the biogr ijiher is almost as ptomincnt 
as his subji rt 1 csicr who becninc secrean to 
tlic Commissioners m 1 mi icv m i8;5, nnd a Com 
mis'ioncr m Liinarv in 1F61, w is an indelvhTablc 
student and .a ronstant and devote-d frit ad, and, 
as w IS said bv the J tn s after liis death, those t ho 
at first si} lit tho it,)it him obstinate and uverbeanng 
were rcadv to confess that they bad \n rcahtv found 
bun to be one of the tendcrest and most generous 
of men 

Lltorattiro and Copyright 
'll wercvtcll,’ aid Ooldsmilli on one oeeawon, wa h 
bitter truth, *if none bit the duncc-t of svitiy wcu 
combined to render the protesvion of nn author ndicn 
Unis or imhappv ’ JTie profession tlicmseUes luxe \c‘ 
lo kirn the scctlI of co opcntion , llicv have to pet 
nwnv internal jealousies they have to chim for them 
selves, ns jvoor Goldsmith, nficr his fashion vso h ifly 
did, that ilefincvl position from vvhicli greater resp'd, 
mill more frequent coiisideralion m public hfe, coakl 
not long lie withheld in fine, thev have frarkU to feel 
that their vocation, projverly regarded, ranks with the 
worthiest nnd that, On all occasions, to do lustice 
to it, nnd to each other is the vvav lo oh’am justice 
from the world If \vTilcr> had lieen thus true >o them 
selves the suhjecl of copvTight might have been cqiu 
Inbh settled when nttenlion was first dmwai to >1 • bid 
while l)e Toe was urging the nulhor’s claim, Swift was 
calling De Foe n fellow that had been plllonetl, nnd we 
have still to discuss as in Joirri fnnfens the nghts o 
the Lnghsh nulhor 
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Confiscation is a hard word, but after the deasion 
of the highest English court, it is the -nord nhicli 
alone describes fairlj the statute of Anne for encourage- 
ment of Iitemture. That is now'superseded by another 
statute, having the same goi^eous name, and the same 
mglonous meaning , for even this last cnaetment, sorelj 
resibteil as it a as, leaves England behind my other 
country in the world, in the amount of their own 
property stcured to her autliors In some, to this day, 
peqxitual copyright exists, and though it may be 
reasonable, as Dr Jolmson argued that it was, to sur 
render a part for greater efficiency or protection to the 
rest, yet tlic commonest dictates of natural justice might 
at least require that an author’s famiU should not be 
lieggared of their inhentancc as soon as his owm capacity 
to provide for them mav have ceased In every Conti 
nental country this is cared for, the lowest term secured 
by the most niggardly arrangement being twenty five 
years, whereas in England it is the munificent number 
of seven Yet the most labonous works, and often tlie 
most delightful, are for the most part of a kind which 
the hereafter only can repay The poet, the histonan, 
the scientific investigator, do indeed find readers to day , 
but if they have laboured with success, they have pro 
diiced books whose substantial reward is not tlie large 
and temporary but the limited and constant nature of 
their sale Ivo consideration of moral right exists, no 
pnnciple of economical science can be stated, which 
would justify the seixure of such books by tlie public 
before thev liad the chance of remunerating the genius 
and the labour of their producers 

But though Parliament can easily commit this wTong, 
It IS not in such case the quarter to look to for redress 
riiere is no hope of a better state of things till the 
author shall enlist upon his side the power of which 
Parliament is but the inferior expression The true 
remedy for literary wrongs must flow from a higher 
sense than has at any penod yet prevailed m England 
of the duties and rcsponsibditics assumed by the public 
wnter, and of the soaal consideration and respect that 
their effectual discharge should liavc undisputed right 
to claim The world will be greatly the gainer when 
such time shall arnve, and when the biography of the 
man of genius shall no longer be a picture of the most 
harsh struggles and mean necessities to which man’s 
life IS subject, exhibited as m shameful contrast to the 
calm and classic glory of his fame With society itself 
rests the advent of that time 

(From Forxters Gcldsmiih, Chap. X\II ) 

Sanincl Smiles, bom at Haddington m 1813, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and having prac- 
tised for a while m his native town and tn Leeds, 
became editor of a Leeds paper, but from 1845 till 
1866 was a railway secretary He wrote a Life of 
George Stephenson (1857) , but it was the success 
of his book on Self-Hdp (1859), erelong translated 
into nearly a score of languages, which led him to 
become a professional author and compiler Books 
on character, thrift, duty , and life and labour fol- 
lowed, and m 1861 his well known l^ves of tfu 
Engineers (2 vols ) There were further several 
collections of liv es of men notable in the history 
of invention and industry, books on Boulton and 
Watt, on Nasmyth, Wedgwood, on John Murray 


the publisher, on the humble naturalists Thomas 
Edward and Robert Dick, as well as on Jasmin the 
Provcnqal poet and on the Huguenots m England 
and in France He died i6ih Apnl 1904 

William Edmoiistoniic Ajtonn (1813-65) 
was bom in Edinburgh, from the Academy pro 
cecded to the university, and m 1833-34 studied 
Gcmnn at Aschaffenburg In 1835 he became, 
like his Whig father, a Writer to the Signet, and 
in 1840 was called to the Scottish Bar To his 
mother he owpd his love of balhd-lorc and Jaco 
bitism, and, taking early to literary work, he entered 
in 1836 on his lifelong connection with Blacksvood 
A pnre poem, Judith, had commended him to 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North), afterwards 
his fathcr-in law In 1845 he was appointed to the 
chair of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the univer 
sityq and in 1852 was made ShenfT of Orkney and 
Shetland, his duties as supreme judicial authonty 
for the islands not involving lus absence from the 
courts in Edinburgh His La^s of the Scottish 
Cavalieis (1849), some on Macaulay an lines, some 
on other well known models, made him famous, 
and the mingled martial verve, tender regrets, and 
whole hearted Jacobite fervour of the lays (though 
not free from melodramatic elements) have secured 
them a permanent vatahty —there have been well- 
nigh half a hundred editions and reprints, some of 
them elaborately illustrated The first of the lays, 
‘The Bunal March of Dundee,’ was printed m 
Black ivood in 1843 Bothwdl (1856) was a poem 
dealing with the tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots 
Much of his best vvorl appeared first m Black- 
wood, and many of his contributions, both in 
prose and verse, arc witty and humorous, whether 
with or without a measure of satire and carica- 
ture— the story of the ‘ Glcnmutchkin Railway ’ and 
‘How I became a Yeoman,’ notable examples, 
being amongst the most popular and amusing of 
the Talcs from Maga rirmiltan, a Spasmodic 
Tiagedy (1854), professedly by ‘T Percy' Jones,’ 
was a bnlliant skit on (amongst others) (Scorge 
Gilfillan, ‘Festus’ Bailey, Sydney Dobell, and 
Alexander Smith, tliereafter known as ‘the spas 
modic schoPl ,’ it appeared first m Blachuiood as 
a bogus cnticism vvath extracts, then as a com- 
plete poem But the thing, ‘typifying intellect 
without pnnciple,’ and m some things curiously 
anticipating Nietzsche, contained so much power, 
imagination, and poetry that it was for a while 
accepted by many as a mere ongmal Not man 
Sinclair (1861), a semi -autobiographical (and 
rather diffuse) novel, was pne of the things that 
first saw the light in the magazine Along vvath 
his fnend Theodore Martin, whom he had met 
in college about 1832, Ayloun had produced the 
famous Book of Ballads, edited by Bon Gaultier 
— a senes of burlesque poems and parodies con- 
tnbuted to Tait's and FrascTs Magasincs in 
1842-44, and collected in 1855 , and to the same 
poetical partnership we owe a happy' translation 
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of the ballads of Goethe (1858) The Bott 
GauUiir BtiUads — whimsical but not unkindlj- 
mcant parodies and imitations of many poets 
and man% sulcs— well nigh n\ ailed the Rejected 
Iditctsscs or the Inj^cldsbj Lcqtuds in populantj , 
and though some of them are rather futile, thej 
arc still constantK reissued, and ha\c themselves 
become models for the imitator Ajtoun wrote 
poems on subicets as vanous as ‘ CCnonc,’ ‘ Blind 
old tlilton,’ and ‘ Hcrmotimus,’ translated from 
Romaic as well as from German and the classics, 
and edited a collection of Scottish ballads There 
IS a Life bv Sir Theodore Martin (1867), and see 
Miss Masson’s Pollok and Aytoun (1899) 



M’lLLIAM LDMORSrOLNE A\10UN 

After the Hiisl b> F Farh 


From ’The Burial March of Dundee ' 

On the heights of Kilhccrankie 
\ ester mom oiir arm) lay 
Slow!) rose tlie mist in columns 
I rom the nver's broken way , 
HoareU roared the swollen torrent, 
And the Pass w as w rapped in gloom, 
NVlicn the clansmen rose together 
From their lair amidst the broom 
Tlicn we belled on our tartans. 

And our bonnets down we drew, 

\s we felt our broadswords' edges. 

And we proved them to l>e true , 

And 1 e pni)ed the pra)er of soldiers, 
And we cned the gathenng erv, 

\nd we clasped the hands of kinsmen. 
And vre swore io do or die ' 

Then our leader rode lieforc us. 

On his war horre black as night — 

M ell the Camcronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ' — 


And a cry of exultation 
From the bearded wamors rose. 

For we loved the house of Claver’se, 
And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence — 

‘ Soldiers ' I hav c sw om avow. 

Ere the evening star shall glisten 
On Schehalhon’s loft) brow , 

Either we shall rest in triumph. 

Or another of the Gremes 
Shall have died in battle harness 
For his country and King James ' 
Think upon the royal martvr — 

Think of what his race endure — 
Think on him whom butchers murdered 
On the field of Magus hluir 
By his sacred blood 1 charge ve, 

By the ruined hearth and shnne — 

By the bhghted hopes of Scotland, 

By ) our injuries and mine — 

Stnke this day as if the anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while. 

Be lliey covenanting traitors. 

Or the brood of false Argyle! 

Stnke 1 and dnv c the trembling rebels 
Backwards o’er the stormy Forth , 

Let them tell tlieir pale Convention 
How they fared within the North 
Let them tell that Highland honour 
Is not to be bought nor sold, 

Tlial we scorn their prince s anger 
As we loadie his foreign gold 
Strike ! and when the fight is over. 

If ) ou look in vain for me, 

Wbere the dead arc Ring thickest 
Search for him that was Dundee 1 ’ 

Loudly then the lulls re echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo soundeil 
In the bosoms of us all 
For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man who heard him speak ^ 
M'ould that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Fold the clansmen’s fierce emotion, 

And they harder drew their brealh , 
For their souls were strong within them, 
Stronger than the grasp of Death 
Soon we heard a challenge trumpet 
Sounding in the Pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe 
Down we crouched amid the bracken. 
Till the Lowland ranks drew near. 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 

M hen they scent the stately deer 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Ixshc’s foot and Ixven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum , 
Through the scattered w ood of birches, 
O’er the broken ground and heath. 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field licncath , 
Then we liounded from our covert 
Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
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\Vhen they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with armed men ' 

Like the tempest down the ndges 
Swept the hurricane of steel, 

Rose the slogan of Jilncdonnld — 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel I 
Vainly sped the withcnng volley 

Amongst the foremost of our band— 

On we poured until we met them 
Foot to foot, and liand to hand 
Horse and man went down like drift wood 
When the floods are black at Y ule, 

And their carcasses arc whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Luing foe there tamed none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done 1 

And the etening star was shining 
On Scheliallion’s distant head 
Wlien we wiped our bloody broadswords. 

And returned to count the dead 
Tliere we found him gasheil and gory. 

Stretched upon the mmbered plain, 

As he told us where to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slam 
And a smile was on his usage, 

For within his dying car 
Pealed the joyful note of tnumph, 

And the clansmen’s clamorous cheer 
So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame. 

In the glory of his manliood 
Passed the spirit of the Grume ' 

Open wide the tauUs of Athol, 

Where the bones of heroes rest — 

Open w ide the hallow ed portals 
To rcceite another guest ! 

Last of Scots, and last of freemen — 

Last of all that dauntless race 
Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land’s disgrace ' 

Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 

Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee 1 

(From Tht Lays a/ tht Scottish Cavaliers ) 

Sonnet to Britain, by the D — of W — 

Hall 1 Shoulder arms ! Recover ! As jou were 1 
Right wheel I Ljeslcfl' Attention' Stand at easel 
O Britain 1 O my country ' words like these 
Have made thy name a terror and a fear 
To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assay c, Toulouse, Niscllc, and Waterloo, 

Where the gnm despot muttered Same qni petti ! 
And Ncy fled darkling — silence in the ranks , 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 
Of armies, in the centru of his troop 
The soldier stands — unmorable, not rash — 

Until the forces of the focman droop , 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal smash. 
Pounding them into mummy Shoulder, hoop ! 

(From Belt Gaultier') 


From ' Plrmlllan ’ 

Tlireu hours of study — and what gam thereby? 

My brain is reeling to attach the sense 
Of w hat I read, as a drunk manner 
Who, stumbling o'er the bulwark, makes a clutch 
At the wild incongruity of ropes. 

And topples into mud 1 

Good Anstotle ' 

lorgive me if I lay thee henceforth by. 

And seek some other teacher T hou hast been. 

For many hundred years, the bane and curse 
Of all the budding intellect of man 
Thine earliest pupil, Alexander — he 
The most impiilsiic and tumultuous spntc 
That cicr spumed old systems at the heel. 

And dashetl the dust of action in the eyes 
Of the slow porers over antique shards — 

Held thee, at twenty, an csjiecial fool 
And why ? T he grand God imjiulsc in his heart 
That drove him over the oblique domain 
Of Asia and her kingdoms, and that urged 
Ills meteor leap at Porus’ giant throat — 

Or the sublime illusion of the sense 
Which gave to Thais that tremendous torch 
Whence whole Persepohs was set on fire — 

Was never I indled surely by such trash 
As I, this night, have heaped upon my brain ! 
Hence, vile impostor 1 [/ Itttgs a-ctt) the hook 

Who shall take Ins place ? 
What hoary dotard of antiquity 
Shall I invite to dip his clumsv foot 
V ithin the limpid fountain of my mind. 

And stamp it into foulness? Let me see — 
Following Salerno’s doctrine, human lore 
Divides Itself into three faculties. 

The Eden rivers of the intellect 
Tlicrc’s I aw. Theology, and Medicine, 

And all beyond their course is Inrren ground 
So say the Academics , and thev ’re right. 

If learning ’s to be measured by iLs gains. 

The Lawyer speaks no word without a fee — 

The Pnest demands his tithes, and will not sing 

A gratis mass to help his brother’s soul 

The purgatonal key is made of gold 

None else will lit the wards , — and for the Doctor, 

The good kind man who lingers by y our couch, 

Comjxmnds you pills and potion^, feels your pulse. 

And takes especial notice of your tongue , 

If you allow him once to leave the room 
Without the proper greasing of his palm. 

Look out for Azrael ’ 

So, then, these three 
Maintain the sole possession of the schools , 

Whilst, out of doors, amidst the sleet and rain, 
linn garbed Philosophy sits shtvenng dowai. 

And shares a mouldv crast with Poetry 1 

And shall I then take Cclsus for mv guide. 
Confound my brain with dull Justinian’s tomes, 

Or stir the dust that lies o’er Augustine ? 

Rot I, m faith 1 I ’vc Icajicd into the air, 

And clove my wav through tether, like a bird 
That flits bcne.afh the glimpses of the moon. 

Right c.astwanl, till 1 lighted at the foot 
Of holy Helicon, and drank my fill 
At the clear spout of Aganippe’s stream 
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I Vc rolled my limbs m ecstasy along 
The self same turf on which old Homer la) 

That night he dreamed of Helen and of Troy 
And I hate heard, at midnight, the sncet strains 
Come qmnng from the hill top, where, enshnned 
In the nch foldings of a siher cloud. 

The Muses sang Apollo into sleep 
Then came the \oice of unitersal Pan, 

The dread earth whisper, booming in mine ear — 

‘ Rise up, Firmihan — nse in might ! ’ it said , 

‘ Great jouth, baptised to song 1 Be it thy task. 

Out of the jamng discords of the world. 

To recreate stupendous harmonics 
More grand in diapason than the roll 
Among the mountains of the thunder psalm I 
Be thou no slate of passion Let not lo\e. 

Pit) , remorse, nor any other thrill 
That sw ays the actions of ungifted men. 

Affect thy course Live for thyself alone 
Let appetite thy ready handmaid be. 

And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 

Be It forbidden or no If any comes 
Betw een thee and the purpose of thy bent. 

Launch thou the arrow from the stnng of might 
Right to the bosom of the impious uaetch. 

And let it quiver there ! Be great in guilt 1 
If, like Busins, thou canst rack the heart. 

Spare it no pang So shall thou be prepared 
To make thy song a tempest, and to shake 
The earth to its foundation — Go thy way I ’ 

I w oke, and found myself in Badajoz. 

But from that day, wath frantic might, I’\e stnven 
To gne due utterance to the awful slineks 
Of him who first imbued his hand in gore — 

To paint the mental spasms that tortured Cam I 

Sir Tlicodorc Blariiii, K C B , bom in Edin- 
burgh in i8i6, was educated at the High School and 
university, and in 1846 settling in London, became 
a prosperous parliamentary solicitor Besides his 
poetical labours m collaboration with Aytoun (see 
page 475), he translated Horace, Catullus, Virgil, 
and Goethe’s Faust ^ the Vita Nuova of Dante, 
the Coneggio and Aladdin of the Danish poet 
GEhlenschlager , King ReuAs Daughter, a Danish 
lyrical drama by Hcnnk Hertz, and Poems and 
Ballads by Heme. He was selected by Queen 
Victoria to write the Life of iJu Prince Consort 
(5 vols 1874-80), on its completion being made 
a KCB He wTOte Lues also of Professor 
Ayrtoun (1867), of Lord Landhurst (1883), of the 
Pnneess Alice (1885), and of his own wife (1901), 
whom he mamed in 1851 — Helen Taucit (1820- 
1898), the accomplished actress, and author of 
the delightful studies On Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters (1885) 

Sir Artlmr Helps (1813-75), bora at Streat- 
ham m Surrey , passed from Eton to Tnnity' Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he w'as a member of 
the famous Apostles’ Club, along with Maunce, 
Trench, Monckton Iflilnes, and Tennyson He 
was pnvate secretary first to Spnng-Rice, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer , next to Lord 
Morpeth, the Irish Secretary^ , and on the fall of 


the Melbourne Ministry he retired to enjoy tw enty 
years of lettered leisure. Appointed Clerk to the 
Pnvy-Council (i860), he became well known to 
Queen Victoria, who formed a high opinion of 
his character and talents Tlius he was employed 
to edit the Principal Speeches and Addresses of 
the late Prince Consort (1862), and the Queen’s 
own Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands (i868) His first work was a senes 
of aphonsms, Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd, published as early as 1835, his next, 
Essays •wntlen in the Jnlei-vals of Business (1841) 
Two poor plays followed, then The Claims of 
Labour (1844) Friends m Council (two senes, 
1847-59) was a collection of wonderfully attractive 
discussions on social questions, thrown into a con 
versational form The same familiar speakers 
(Miherton, Ellesmere, and Dunsford) reappeared 
m Realmah (1869), Conversations on IFar and 
Genet al Culture (1871), and Talk about Animals 
and their Masters (1873) His strong interest in 
tlic question of slavery prompted his Congiicrots oj 
the New World (1848-52), and the greater work. 
The Spanish Conquest in A menca (4xols 1855-61). 
Out of his studies for this history' grew his admir 
able biographies of Las Casas, Columbus, Pizarro, 
and Cortes Other books were a Life of Thomas 
Brassey, Companions of my Solitude, Casimir, 
Marcmma, Brevia, and treatises on government 
and social pressure. Helps, who W'as made succes- 
sively D C L , C B , and KCB (1872), was a most 
suggestuc essayist, revealing everynihere acute 
ness, humour, a satire which gues no pain, and 
a keen sense of man’s social responsibilities , his 
style IS unusually dear and graceful But though 
many of his works — especially Ftiends in Council 
and Realmah — were eminently popular, his mes- 
sage was mainly to his contemporaries 

Discovery of the Pacific by Balboa 
Early in September 15 13 Vasco Huilez de Balboa set 
out on hisrcnowmed expedition for finding ‘the other 'ca, 
accompanied by a hundred and ninety men well armed, 
and by dogs, which were of more aiail than men, and by 
Indian slaves to cany the burdens He went by sea to 
the temtory of his father in law, King Careta, by whom 
he was well received, and accompanied by whose Indians 
he moved on into Poncha’s temtory This cacique took 
flight, as he had done before', seeking refnge amongst his 
mountains, but Vasco Nunez, whose first thought in his 
present undertaking was discovery and not conquest, sent 
messengers to Poncha, promising not to hurt him The 
Indian chief listened to these overtures, and came to 
Vasco Nunez with gold m his hands. It was the policy 
of the Spanish commander on this occasion to keep his 
word we have seen how treacherous he could be when 
it was not his policy , but he now did no harm to Poncho, 
and, on the contrary, he secured his fnendship by pre 
senting him with looking glasses, hatchets, and hawk 
bells, m return for which he obtained guides and porters 
from among this cacique’s people, wliieh enabled him to 
prosecute his journey Following Poncha’s guides, k asco 
Nunez and his men commenced tlie ascent of the moun 
tains, until he entered the country of an Indian chief called 
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Qiiarequa, whom they found fully prepared to resist them 
Tlie hrasc Indian adsanced at the head of his troops, 
meaning to mahe a \agorou5 attach , but they could not 
withstand the discharge of the firearms , indeed, they 
behesed the Spaniards to hare thunder and lightning 
in their hands— not an unreasonable fancy — and, (lyang 
m the utmost terror from the place of battle, a total rout 
ensued The rout nas a bloody one, and is descnlietl 
by an author, avlio gamed his infonnation from those 
who were present at it, as a scene to remind one of the 
shambles The king and his principal men were slain, 
to the iiumlicr of six hundred In speaking of these 
people, IVlcr Martya makes mention of the sweetness of 
their language, and how all the w ords might be w ntten 
in Latin letters, as was also to be remarked in that of the 
inhabitants of Hispaniola. This writer also mentions — 
and there is reason for thinking that he was rightly in 
formed— that there was a region not two days’ journey 
from Quarequa’s territory, m which Vasco Nunez found 
a race of black men, who were conjectured to base come 
from Africa, and to have been shipwrecked on this coast 
Leasing scieral of his men, who were ill, or o\er weary, 
m Qiiarequa's chief town, and taking with him guides 
from this country, the Spanish commander pursued his 
way up the most lofty sierras there, until, on the 25th of 
Septemlier 1513, he came near to the top of a mountain 
from whence the South Sea was sisible. The distance 
from Poncha’s chief towm to this point was forty leagues, 
reckoned then six days’ journey, but Vasco Nuilcz and 
his men took twents five days to do it in, suffonng much 
from the roughness of the ways and from the want of 
proMSions A httlc before Vasco Nunez reached the 
height, Quarequa’s Indians informed him of his near 
approach to it It was a sight which any man wotdd 
wish to he alone to see. Vasco Nunez bade Ins men sit 
down while he alone ascended and looked down upon 
the s ast Paafic, the first man of the Old \\ orld, so far 
as we know, who had done so Tailing on Ins knees, he 
gave thanks to God for the fas our shown to him m his 
Ixung the first man to discos cr and behold this sea, 
then svitli his hand he beckoned to his men to come up 
\\ hen they had come, both he and they knelt down and 
poured forth their thanks to God He then addressed 
them m these ssords ‘You see here, gentlemen and 
children mine, how our desires are being accomplishetl, 
and the end of our labours Of that sve ought to be cer 
tain, for as iL has turned out true sshat King Comogrt’s 
son told of tins sea to 11s, ssho nescr thought to sec it, so 
I hold for certain that sshat he told us of there being in 
comparable treasures in it ssall be fulfilled God and Ins 
blcssctl mother who base assisted Us, so that ssc should 
arnse here and behold this sea, ssill fas our us that ssc 
may enjoy all that there is in it ’ Tscry great and 
ongmal action has a prospeclise greatness, not alone 
from the thought? of the man ssho acliicscs it, but from 
the sanous aspects and high thoughts sshich the same 
action ssill continue to present and call up 111 the minds 
of others to the end, it may be, of all time. And so a re 
markable csent may go on acquiring more and more sig 
nificnnce. In this case, our knowledge that the Pacific, 
sshich Vasco Nunex then Iichcld, occujiics more than 
one half of the earth’s surface, is an element of thonght 
sihicli in our minds lightens up and gives an awe to this 
first gaze of his upon those mighty wnters To him the 
scene might not at that moment lease suggested mucli 
more than it ssould base done to a mere conquero-. 


indeed, Peter Martyr likens Vasco isuilcz to Hannibal 
showing Italy to his soldiers 

Sir Willfam Smifli (1813-93), who by his 
dictionaries of classical and Christian learning 
rendered great scrsice to general culture in the 
nineteenth century, ssas the son of an Enfield 
householder He studied classics at Uniscrsity 
College, London, after being articled to a solicitor, 
and becoming a teacher, ssas soon editing classical 
manuals and ssnttng for the Penny Cyclopcedta 
His Dtcltonaty of Citck and Roman Antiquities, 
largely his own ssork, ssath contributions from 
scholars like J W Donaldson, Benjamin jowett, 
Henry George Liddell, and George Long, appeared 
in 1842, and ssas ultimately much extended Other 
dictionancs of sshich he ssas mainly editor sscrc 
those of Greek and Roman biography and myth 
ology (1849), of ancient geography (1857), of the 
Bible (1860-65), Christian antiquities (ssith 
Chectham, 1875-80), and of Christian biographs 
(1877-87) He also edited smaller dictionaries of 
classical subjects, a ‘Pnncipia’ senes of school 
books, students’ manuals of sanous kinds, and an 
annotated Gibbon, he wrote a ‘student’s’ histors 
of Greece, and from 1867 till his death he edited 
the Qnartirly Reviciu LL D , D C L , and Ph D 
of Leipzig, he ssas knighted in 1892 

Marie Pnttison (1813-84) was bom at Hornby 
in the North Riding of Vorkshire, and brought up 
in the neighbouring parish of Hauxsscll, of sshich 
his father had become rector The eldest of twelve 
children (of whom ten were daughters), he ssas 
educated at home until he entered Onel College, 
Oxford, m 1832 A shy and awkward lad, diffident 
and licsitatmg, lie sufiercd much in his first years 
as an undergraduate, but duly took Ins BachcloPs 
degree in 1836 with a second class in classics, ssas 
elected a Fellow of Lincoln College, and ordained 
deacon Under the dominant influence of Newman 
he gave himself first to the study of theology , w rote 
two Lives of the Saints, translated for the ‘Library 
of the Fathers,’ and almost followed his master 
into the fold of Rome, \Vc base Ins own account 
of his spmtual growth out of the Puntanism of 
his home into Anglicanism, and see how the still 
wider horizon of the Catliolic Church opened itself 
up before Ins eyes, only to disappear before ‘tlic 
highest development, when all religions appear m 
their histoncal light as efforts of the human spirit 
to come to an understanding with that Unseen 
‘Power whose presence it feels, but whose motives 
are a riddle’ The reaction from Newananism re- 
awakened his zeal for pure scholarship , he became 
a tutor of c.xccptionaI influence, and acting head of 
the college as sub rector, under Dr Radford At 
Radford’s death (1851) Pattison was kept out of the 
headship sshich ssas his nght, and a further un 
successful attempt ssas made to depnse him of Ins 
fellowship on a technical plea. The result of his 
disappointment was that for ten years he took Iiitlo 
real interest in the life of Oxford He published 
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an article on education in the Oxfotd Cssays, 
acted on a commission on education in Germany, 
and str\ed for three months of 1858 as Times 
correspondent at Berlin Meanwhile he ga\c him- 
self to severe and unbroken studj, and scholars 
soon came to recognise his Roman hand in the 
columns of the Quarto ly, the Jl''erimiits/e/, and 
the Satin day Review His report on Germ in 
education appeared in 1S59, his paper on ‘Ten 
dencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688- 
1750,’ was one of the famous Essays and Revuvis 
(i860) At length in 1861 he was elected Rector 
of his college, but, though he made an exemplar) 
head, the spring and elasticity of earlier da>s were 
gone In 1862 he married the accomplished Emilia 
Frances Strong, afterwards Ladv Dilkc, who helped 
him to make Lincoln a social and intellectual centre 
for a world much wider than the walls of Oxford 
Down to his last illness he lived wholly forstudv, 
maintaining the mcdimval rather than the modem 
ideal of the scholar’s life Ever) thing he wrote was 
characteristic, nowhere else among conlcmporanch 
could be found such fullness of knowledge set in 
such terse and vigorous English Yet his standard 
of perfection was so high that his actual achieve- 
ment IS rather suggestive than representative of 
his powers, and the greatest project of his life— the 
stud) of Scaliger— remains a fragment pnnlcd in 
his collected Essays (1889) He actually published 
Suggestions on Academical Organisation (1868), 
admirably annotated editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Man (1869) and Satins and EpistUs (1872), tlic 
monograph on Isaac Casaubon (1875), which grew 
out of his Scaliger studies , Milton, almost the 
best book in the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ scries 
(1879), the Sonnets of !MiUon (1883), and a collec- 
tion of Sermons (1885) His volume of posthumous 
Memoirs (1885) was a strikingl) frank judgment of 
himself and others, and a remarkable revelation of 
a singular moral and intellectual pcrsonalit) 

George Gilflllnn (1813-78), son of the Seces- 
sion minister at Comne, studied at Glasgow 
University, and from 1836 till his death was 
minister of a Secession (later United Presbjte 
nan) congregation in Dundee But it was bv a 
senes of papers on the literary men of the time 
that he became known These, ultimately pub 
hshed as a Gallery of Literal y Portiaits (3V0IS 
1845-54), were onginally contnbuted to a Dum 
fries newspaper edited by Gilfillan’s friend Thomas 
Aird, and from the first were immensely popular 
and Stimulating He had a high reputation as 
an eloquent preacher and genial liberal tlieologian, 
but henceforward wrote, edited, and compiled inccs- 
santl), being remarkable rather for the warmth and 
width of his literar)’- sympathies than for his cntical 
acumen For Nichol, an Edinburgh publisher, he 
edited a comprehensive senes of British poets, with 
memoirs, dissertations, and notes (48 vols 1853- 
1860) He celebrated the Scottish Covenanters, 
the English Puntans, and the Secession preachers 


in volumes, wrote Lives of Bums, Scott, David 
Vedder, and others , published, besides sermons, 
lectures, and smaller theological worlds. Alpha and 
Onuga ( 1 850), a V olumc of Bible studies, and Bards 
of the Bible (1851), which reached a seventh c-dition 
in 1887, and in his History of Man (1856) produced 
a curious mcl inge of autobiography and fiction 
(The SkiLhes InUrary and Theological, published 
in 1881 after his dc.iih, were excerpts from an un 
finished continuation of this worL) His onl) poem 
in verse — though much of his prose vvas ditliy 
ramble, rhetorical, and full of audacious flights of 
fantas) — was Aii^ht, a Potin (in nine books, 18G7), 
which, spite of man) ) cars’ polishing, turned out to 
be less poetic and popular tlian his prose. 

Daaul Liaiiigstoiic (1813-73), greatest of 
missionar) explorers, vvas bora at Blantvre in 
Lanarkshire, and from ten till twent) four )ear= 
old worked in a cotton mill there. Resolving to 
become a missionar), he was trained for the service 
of the London Missionary Sociclv , and sailing for 
Africa a fullv cquippe-d medical missionar) in 1840, 
he laboured for )cars amongst the Bcchuinas 
Repulsed b) the Boers when he attempted tocslab 
hsh native missionaries in the Transvaal, he struck 
north and discovered Lake Ngami , and between 
1852 and 1856 made his famous jourac) vvcstiard 
across the continent to the Atlantic, amidst sick 
nesses, penis, and difficulties wathout number fhe 
story of his adventures and of his discoven of 
the Victoria I'alls of the Zambesi awakened cx 
traordin iiy enthusiasm, and was recorded in his 
Missionary Travels (\S$7'\ He nc.xt took servace 
under Government as chief of an cxpcdiuon for ex- 
ploring the Zambesi, and between 1858 and 1863, 
when he was recalled, studied the Zambesi, Shird, 
and Rovuma mers, discovered Lakes Sliinvai 
and Ixvassa , and became convinced that, spite of 
Portuguese officials and slave traders, Njaissa and 
Us basin was tlic best field for missionary and com 
mercial cnlerpnsc His second book. The Zambesi 
and its Tt ibiitartes (1865), was largel) designed to 
expose the Portuguese slave -dealers. His next 
journc), begun in 1866, vvas undertaken on behalf 
of the Rojml Geographical Society, to settle vexed 
questions as to the sources of the Nile and the 
watershed of Central Africa. He discovered Lakes 
TIoero and Bangvveolo, saw the Lualaba, which 
he supposed to be the upper Nile, though not 
certain it vvas not (what it proved to be) the upper 
Congo, and, after severe illness, found Mr Stanlc), 
or was found b) him, at Ujiji on Tanganyaka (in 
November 1871) Stanley had been sent b) the 
New York Heiald to look for and succour him, 
and the two examined TanganyiLa and 
It was not part of the Nile basin But spite of i 
health determined to solve the problem, he returne 
to Bangvveolo, and in Ilala vvas found dead by is 
attendants (ist May 1873), who, faithful to the last, 
earned his bod) to the coast By his strenuous 
and self deny mg labours and his singularly gaea 
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and ^•aluable geographical disco\cncs, he had 
worthil) earned rhe resting place in Westminster 
Ahbc) to nhich he a as borne ncarlj a rear 
after his death m Central Afnea llis own Last 
Journals, published in 1874, bnng the record of 
his great tliird joume\ down to wathin a fen dajs 
of Its tragic dosa 

The indomitable and powerful but sim])lc and 
noble character of the man is reflected in his 
literarj work, which is artless and straightforward, 
witliout an} attempt at securing literar} effect 
His books arc but an accident of his work His 
most exciting adicntures and his most bnllnnt | 
discoiencs are told m the main wiih the same 
unaffected simphcit} as the most ordinan dailv 
cxpcnences , though episodes like his first great 
adicniure with tlie lion and his first \icw of the 
Victona Falls stand out from the background 
of painfull} plotted marchings and delax'-, dail} 
recurring successes and failures, and frankK re- 
corded hopes and aspirations 

Kobert Mcoll (1814-37) was the son of 
a ruined farmer at Auchtcrgaien m Perthshire 
■\f'cr being an apprenticed grocer at Perth, he 
managed a circulating librar} at Dundee , and 
haling stcadiK cultn“ilcd his mind b\ reading and 
writing, he became editor of the Lttds Tunis, a 
week!} paper representing extreme Liberal opinions 
He oicrworkcd himself in an election contest at 
Iwcnti three died of consumption at Trinit} near 
Edinburgh , and \ as buried in Leith He wrote 
songs and occasional poems marled b} simpli- 
cit}, tenderness, and some humour Some of the 
Scotch poems of this lad of twentx -three ire still 
remembered b} liis countrx men , among the best 
knowai arc ‘\Vc are Brethren a',' ‘Thoughii of 
Heaxen,’ ‘ Ihe Dew is on the Summers greenest 
Grass ’ 

the Memoir by Johnst^n'^ in the cdiuon of and the 
bio-raphy by P R. Drommond (1884) 

Charles llacltny (1814-89), author of ‘Cheer, 
Bo}sl Cheer!’ and a hundred other songs \astl} 
popular in their da}, was bom, the son of a 
half pa} na\al lieutenant, at Perth His mother 
being dead, he spent Ins first eight }cars with a 
nurse m a lonely house on the Firth of Forth 
He was educated at the Caledonian Asylum in 
Hatton Garden, and later at Brussels acquired 
a knowledge of French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish WHiilc acting as pniate secretary to 
an ironmaster near Lii^gc he began contnbuting 
French articles and English poems to Belgian 
newspapers In 1834, having returned to London, 
he published his first xolunic, Sane's and Poems, 
and began his career as a journalist I rom the 
office of the Sun he passed to that of the Morntn^ 
CInomeU, and in 1844 became editor of the Glasgow 
Atgtts Meanwhile he had WTittcn a History of 
London, a romance, Ijmgbcaid, Lord of London, 
and bool s on The Thames and tls Tributaries and 
on Popular Delusions, as w ell as tw 0 further \ olumes 
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of poetry It was while he was in Glasgow in 1846 
that some of liis songs were set to music by Henry 
Russell, and suddenly attained a world wide popu- 
lanly, selling in editions of hundreds of thousands 
GLasgow Unucrsitx conferred on him the degree 
of LED in 1846 , and in 1S52 he became editor 
of the Illustrated London News In the preiious 
year this paper had begun to issue musical supple- 
ments, each containing an onginal song by Mackay 
set to an old English air by Sir Henry Bishop 
These also proicd immensely popular, and were 
afterwards collected and published as Sam's by 
Charlis Mailay He was entertained to a banquet 
at the Reform Club to celebrate his starting of the 
London Pe'Ut w in 1S60 , but neither tins nor Robin 
Goodfillou, another penodical he took in hand, 
proxed successful As Tz/wj correspondent during 
the Amcncan Cix il War he discox cred and rex calcd 
the Fenian conspiracy in Amenca DUnng his 
later xcars many \ olumes, both of prose and poetry, 
came from Ins pen Among others were a History 
of till )ronnnns, a fantastic book on Gaelic clynio- 
logv, and two interesting volumes of rcnimisccnccs 
By his first wife he had three sons (one of them 
Enc — 1851-9S — author of half a dozen volumes of 
verse) and a daughter , and Miss Mane Corelli was 
Ills adopted child 

Cheer, Boys I Cheer l-Tho Departing Emigrants 

Cheer, l>oys ' cheer ' no more of ullc sorrow, 

CouragL, true henrts, slnll licar us on our way 1 
Hope pomls before, vml shows the bright lo morrow , 

Let us forget llic dnrl ness of to day 
So farewell, Lngland ! Much as we may lo\e thee. 

We’ll ilry the tears that we have shed licforc , 

Why should we weep lo sail in search of fortune? 

So farewell, Lngland ' farewell evermore ' 

Cheer, l)oys' cheer' for England, mother England ' 
Cheer, boys 1 cheer ’ the willing strong nght hand. 
Cheer, lioxsl cheer 1 there’s work for honest 
labour — 

Cheer, boys ' cheer ' — m the new and happy land ! 

Cheer, boys I ebeer ' the steady breeze is blowing, 

To float us freely o'er the ocean’s breast , 

The world shall follow in the track we re going, 

The star of empire ghllcrs m the West 
Here we had tod, and little to reward it. 

But there shall plenty smile upon our pain, 

And ours shall be ihc mounlam and the forest, 

And Iwundless prunes npe with golden gram 

Cheer, boys 1 cheer ' for Lngland, mother England 1 
Cheer, boys ' cheer ' united heart and hand ! — 
Oiecr, boy s ' cheer ' there ’s w calth for honest 
labour — 

Cheer, boys ' cheer ' — m the new and happy land I 

Who shall be Fairest? 

WHio shall be fairest ? 

Who shall be rarest? 

Who shall be first in the ^ongs that we sing? 

She who is kindest 

When Eorluiic is blindest, 

Bearing through w inter the blooms of the spnng , 
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CInrm of oitr glnclness, 
rncnd of our stuliii-ss, 

Angel of life uhen its pleusurcs like wing ' 

Slie slinll lie fuircst, 

She shall be rarest, 

She shall be first in the songs tint we smg ' 

Who shall be nearest, 

Noblest, and dearest, 

Named but with honour and pride cserniore ? 
ife, the undaunted. 

Whose banner is planted 
On Glorj’s high ramjKirls and battlements hoar, 
r earless of danger. 

To falseliood t stranger, 

Looking not back while there’s Duty before I 
' He shall lie nearest, 

He shall be dearest, 

He shall lie first in our hearts cscrmorc 

Frederick 'nillinm Faber (1814-63) was 
bom at Cahcric) in Yorksliirc, passed from 
Shrew sburj School to Harrow, and thence to 
Balhol College, 0 \ford, where in 1834 he was 
elected a scholar of Unnersit) College, in 1837 a 
Fellow Already he had come under the influence 
of Newman, and in 1845, after three gears’ tenure 
of the rector) of Elton in Huntingdonshire, he fol 
lowed him into the Roman fold, md at Birmingham 
founded a communit) of consorts, ‘the Wilfridians,’ 
he himself being Brother Wilfrid, from his Life 
of St Wilfrid (1844) With his companions he 
joined m 1848 the Oratory of St i'hilip Nen, of 
which i branch was then established in England 
by Newman , next year a branch under Faber’s care 
was established in London, and finalh located at 
iirompton 111 1854 Faber wrote many theological 
works, but his fame rests upon Ins hymns — ‘Tlic 
Pilgrims of the Night,’ 'The Lind bc\ond the 
Sea,’ ‘My God, how wonderful Thou art,’ ‘Souls 
of men, why will y^e scatter^’ are amongst those m 
use by Christians of all denominations , for though 
they were designed for the use of English Roman 
Catholic fellow bclieiers, many of them ha\c been 
heartily adopted as a fcn'cnt expression of their 
faith alike by English Churchmen and by ei an- 
gelical Nonconformists A collection of a hundred 
ind fifty of them was published in 1862 Sec the 
Lives by J E Bowden (1869, new cd 1892) and 
his brother, F A. Faber (1869) 

Sir John William Kajc (1814-70), son of a 
London solicitor, was educated at Eton and Addis 
combe, served in the Bengal Artillery for ten years, 
and was ultimately John Stuart Mill’s successor as 
secretary of a department m the East India Com 
pany’s office in London He wrote a memorable 
series of works, begun by a novel m 1845, and m 
eluding the famous history of 77 te IVar in Afghan- 
istan (2 vols 1851) and The Sepoy War in India 
(3 vols 1857-58 , completed bv Malleson as The 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 6 vols 1890), besides 
histones of the East India Company and of Chns 
tianity in India, and Lives of Sir John Malcolm and 


Other Indian soldiers and statesmen His works 
showed not only conscientious research but much 
of the true histoncal spint, and were written with a 
dignity suited to his subjects His name was a 
household word' m India, both amongst Anglo- 
Indians and natives He was KC S I and FKS 

^Yilli.ini Ifciirj Giles Kingston (1814-80), 
though bom in London, was the son of a merchant 
in Oporto, and there spent much of his youth He 
had already published two stones and a hook of 
Portuguese travel, when he found his life work in 
the immediate success of Peter the Whalet (1851), 
the first of over a hundred and fifty similar books 
for boys, simple, vigorous, healthy m tone, and full 
of daring adventure-s and hair-brcadth escapes 
Among the most popular were The Three Mid 
shipnun (1862), The Three Lieutenants The 

Three Com rnanders and The Three Adminih 

(1877) Kingston took in active interest in many 
philanthropic schemes, such as seamen’s missions 
and assisted emigration A J’ortuguese knight 
hood was conferred on him in 1842 for helping to 
bnng about a commercial treaty with England 

Samuel Pliillips (1814-54), son of a Hebrew 
shopkeeper m Regent Street, tned the stage, 
studied at London and Gottingen, and at Cam 
bndge was qualifying for orders in the Church of 
England when his father died After a vain struggle 
with the familv business, he took to writing for a 
livelihood, his best-known novel, Caleb Stiikel) 
(sent \.o Blackwood in i842jjust scning to save him 
and his wife from starvation In 1845 he became 
a leader-writer to the Tinus, a post he held all the 
rest of his life , he was also ‘hterarv director’ to 
the Crystal Palace from 1833 

Gliarlcs KCtUlc was born at Ipsden House in 
Oxfordshire, on the 8th of June 1814. The youngest 
of elev en, he came on both sides of good lineage, 
Ills father a squire , from his mother, a clever 
woman of strong Evangelical convactions, he 
‘inherited his dramatic instinct’ After five years 
(largely flogging) at iffley, and six under two 
other and milder pnvate tutors, in 1831 he 
gained a demy ship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and m 1835, having taken a third-ckoss in honours, 
was duly elected to a lay fellowship Next year 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1843 was called 
to the Bar, having meanwhile made the first of many 
tours abroad and at home, and dev eloped a craze 
for trading in violins ‘I studied the great art o 
Fiction for fifteen years before I presumed to wntc 
a line of it,’ is his own report , and it was not til 
1850 that he put pen scnously to paper, ‘writing 
first for the stage — about thirteen dramas, whic 
nobody w ould play ’ Through one of these dramas, 
however, he formed his platonic friendship "it 
Mrs Seymour, a warmhearted actress, who from 
1854 till her deaUi m 1879 i-ept house for hiin 
She animated, counselled, guided him , and, apa 
from his quarrels and lawsuits — which were many 
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— his life after 1852 is little except a record of the 
production of plays and novels, b> the former of 
which he genei^ly lost money, though by the latter 
he won profit and fame. The plaj s include Masks 
and Faces (1852), itntten m conjunction wth Tom 
Taj lor, and having Peg Woffington for its leading 
character. Gold (1853), the germ, and Sera Nun- 
guam (1865), the dramatised form, of Never too 
Late^ and Drink (1879), an adaptation of Zola’s 
DAssommoir Of his eighteen not els may be 
mentioned Peg Woffington (1853), Christu John- 
stone (1853), wth a Nett haven fisher-lass for its 
central figure , It is Never too Late to Mend (1856), 
a tale of prison abuses and life in Australia , The 
Cloister and the Hearth (1861), its hero the father 
of the great Erasmus , Hard Cash (1863), levelled 
against pntate lunatic asylums , Griffith Gaunt, or 
Jealousy (1866) , Foul Play (1869), in conjunction 
vvnth Dion Boucicault, against ship knackers , Put 
J ourself in his Place (1870), against trades unions , 
A Terrible Temptation (1871) , and A Woman- 
hater (1877), on behalf of woman’s nghts. His last 
years clouded by sorrow and ill-health, he died at 
Shepherd’s Bush on Good Friday, nth April 1884, 
and was buried in Willesden churchyard beside his 
‘ belot ed fnend ’ 

Charles Reade has not been usually accounted one 
of the greatest novelists of the nineteenth century, 
though Sir Walter Besant unhesitatingly ranked 
him with Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, hut few 
would hesitate to place him foremost, or amongst 
the very foremost, of the second order He is 
sometimes coarse, theatrical sometimes rather 
than dramatic, and sometimes even dull, weighed 
down with his authonties— the blue books, the 
books of travel, the all too copious scrapi-books 
and note books with which he fettered his imagina- 
tion. With the greatest novelists the reader is 
conscious only of the storjy with him one is always 
consCTOus of the story-teller, some tone or man- 
nensm from time to time jars upon us And yet 
what a story-teller he is — how he carries us wath 
him, stirs us, saddens, gladdens, temfies, delights I 
By cntics, however, he has been very vanously 
judged Thus humour and pathos have been 
denied him by some, and by others recognised 
as peculiarly his gifts , it has been affirmed that 
‘Reade invented the True Woman,’ and contran- 
wise declared that ‘ of the woman who is essentially 
of our time he has nev er had even the faintest con- 
ception ,’ one enthusiastic admirer has discovered 
‘ in the short Wandering Heir at least half-a-dozcn 
situations all new and all strong,’ and to a not 
unfnendly censor it appeared ‘very deadedly the 
worst of Reade’s shorter stones’ Tlvese things 
need not perplex the admirers of Griffith Gaunt, 
of the fight with the pirates, of the bursting of 
the reservoir, and of the scenes at the gold- 
diggmgs But It may be broadly asserted that 
cntics pass a unanimously favourable verdict on 
The Cloister and the Hearth, which Mr Swin 
bume — from whom praise is praise indeed — places 


‘among the very greatest masterpieces of narra- 
tive,’ extolling Its stimng adventure and inex- 
haustible incident not more than ‘its tender 
truthfulness of sympathy, its ardour and depth 
of feeling, the constant sweetness of its humour, 
the frequent passion of its pathos’ And Mr 
Swinburne does not understand how any com 
petent judge of letters could possibly hesitate to 
affirm of Reade that ‘he was at his very best, 
and that not very rarely, a truly great waiter of a 
truly noble genius ’ 

The Fight with the Bear 
Gerard did not answer, for his car was attracted by a 
sound behind tlieni. It was a peculiar sound, too, like 
something heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the 
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dead leaves. He turned round with some little curiosity 
A colossal creature was coming down the road at about 
sixty paces distant 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but the 
next moment he turned ashy pale 

‘Denys 1’ he cried ‘Oh, God' Denys!’ 

Denys whirled round 

It was a bear as big as a cart horse. 

It was teanng along with its huge head down, running 
on a hot scent 

The very moment he saw it Denys said in a sickening 
w hisper — 

‘THE CUB I’ 

Oh 1 the concentrated horror of that one word, wins 
pered hoarsely, with dilating eyes I For m that syllable 
It all flashed upon them both like a sudden stroke of 
lightning in the dark— tlie bloody trail, the murdered 
cub, the mother upon them, and it DEATH 
All this m a moment of time The next, she saw 
them Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself 
(it was her long hair bristling wath rage) she raised her 
head big as a bull’s, her swine shaped jaws opened wide 
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at them, lier c)cs turned to blood and flame, and she 
rushed upon them, scattenng the leaves alxjut her hie a 
•uhirhnnd as she came 

‘ Shoot ' ’ screamed Denjs , but Gerard stood shalang 
from head to foot, useless 

‘ Shoot, man ' ten thousand denis, shoot ! Too late ! 
Tree ' tree ! ’ and he droppe-d the cub, pushed Gerard 
across the road, and flew to the first tree and climbed it, 
Gerard the same on his side , and as they fled, both men 
uttered inhuman honls like savage creatures grazed by 
death 

With all their speed one or other would have been 
tom to fragments at the foot of his tree , but the bear 
stopped a moment at the cub 

Without taking her bloodshot ejes off those 'he was 
hunting, she smelt it all round, and found, how, her 
Creator only knows, that it was dead, fjuitc dead She 
gave a yell such as neither of the hunted ones had ever 
heard, nor dreamed to be in nature, and flew after Denys 
She reared and struck at him as he climbed He was 
just out of reach 

Instanllv she seized the tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a great piece out of it w ith a crash Then she reared 
again, dug her claws deep into the bark, and began to 
mount it slowly, but as surely as a monkey 

Denvs’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great height He climbed faster 
than his pursuer, and w as soon at the top He looked 
this way and that for some bough of another tree to 
spring to There vvas none , and if lie jumped down, 
he knew the bear would bo upon him ore he could re 
cover the fall, and male short \ ork of him Moreover, 
Denys was little used to turning his hack on danger, 
and his blood was rising at being hunted He turned 
to bay 

‘ My hour is come,’ thought he ‘ Let me meet death 
like a man.’ He kneeled dowai and grasped a small 
shoot to steady himself, drew his long knife, and clench 
ing his teeth, prepared to job the huge brute as soon as 
it should mount w itliin reach 

Of this comixil the result vvas not doubtfuL 

The monster’s head and neck were scarce vailncrable 
for bone and masses of hair The man was going to 
sting the bear, and the bear to cracl the man hi e a nut 

Gerard’s heart was belter than his nen cs He saw his 
friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once from fear to 
blmdish rage. He slipped down his tree in a moment, 
caught up the crossbow, which he had dropped in the 
road, and running fnnously up, sent a bolt into the bear s 
body w ith a loud shout. The bear gav e a snarl of rage 
and pain, and turned its head irresolutelj. 

‘Keep aloof ’ cned Denys, ‘or you arc a dead man ’ 

‘ I care not , ’ and m a moment he had another liolt 
ready and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, ‘Take 
that I take that ! ’ 

Denys poured a volley of oaths down at him ‘Get 
aw ay, idiot I ’ 

He was right the bear, finding so formidable and 
noisy a foe behind him, slipped growling down the tree, 
rending deep furrows in it as she slipped Gerard ran 
back to his tree and climbed it swiftly But while his 
legs were dangling some eight feet from the ground, the 
bear came rcanng and struck with her fore p>aw, and out 
flew a piece of bloody cloth from Gerard’s hose He 
climbed, and climbed , and presently he heard as it were 
in the air a voice siy, ‘Go out on the bough I’ lie 


lool ed, and there was a long mx'sivc branch before him 
shooting upwards at a slight angle he threw his Iiody 
across It, and by a senes of convulsive efforts worl ed up 
It to the end 

Then lie lool cd round panting 
The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. 
He heard her clav s scrape, and saw her bulge on both 
sides of the massive tree Her eye not licing very 
quick, slic readied tlic fork and passed it, mounting the 
main stem Gerard drev breath more frecK The bear 
either heard him, or found by scent she vias wrong she 
paused presently she caught siglit of him Sue eyed 
him steadily, then quietly descended to the fork 

Slowly and cautiously she strctchcfl out a pa v and 
tned the bough It v as a stiff oal branch, sound a> 
iron Instinct taught the creature this. It cravk-d care 
fully out on the bough, growling savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildlv down. He v as forty feet from 
the ground. Death below Death moving slow but sure 
on him in a still more homblc form. IIis hair bn'tled. 
The sweat poured from him He sal helpless, fasanated, 
tongue tied 

As the fearful monster crawled growling to vnrda him, 
incongruous thoughts courscrl through his mmd. Mar 
garet the Vulgate, where it sjmaks of the rage of a ‘he 
bear roblied of licr whelps — Rome — Eternity 

The hear crawled on And now the stupor of dcaJi 
fell on the doomed man , he saw the ojven jaws and 
bloodshot eyes coming, but in a mist 
As in a mist he heard a twang, be glanced down, 
Denys, white and silent as death, was shooting up at llie 
bear The bear snarled at the twang, but crawlol on 
Again the crossbow twanged, and the bear snarled, and 
came nenrer Again the crossbow twanged , and the 
nert moment the Iwar was close upon Gerard, where he 
sat, wath hair standing stiff on crnl, and eyes stanmg 
from their sockets, jialsicd. The bear ojiencd her jaws 
like a grave, and hot blood spouted from them ujion 
Gerard as from a pump Tlie bough rocked. The 
[ wounded monster was reeling, it clung, it ‘luck ns 
sickles of claws deep into the wood , it toppled, its claws 
held firm, but its body rolled off, and the sudden shock 
to the branch shook Gerard forward on his stomach with 
his face upon one of the bear’s slrainmg paws. At this, 
by a convailsive effort, she raised her head up, up, till he 
fell her hot fetid breath. Then huge teeth snapped 
together loudly close below him in the air, vath a last 
effort of baffled hale. The ponderous carcass rent the 
claws out of the bough, then pounded the earth with 
a tremendous thump Tlicrc \\”s a shout of tnumph 
below, and the very next instant a cry of diraiay, for 
Gerard had swooned, and v ithout an attempt to save 
himself, rolled headlong from the perilous height 

(From The Chssierand the Hearih ) 

Captain Dodd’e Battle wltti the Pirates 
The pirate, bold as he was, got sick of fair fighting 
first , he hoisted his mainsail and drev rapidly ahw . 
with a slight bearing to windward, and dismounted a 
carronade and stove m the ship’s quarter boat, by way 0 
a parting kick 

The men hurled a contemptuous cheer after him , l cy 
thought they had beaten him oft, Dut Dodd new 
belter He was but retiring a btUe way to make 1 more 
deadly attack than ever he would soon wear, an 
cross the Agra's defenceless bows, to rake her fore an 
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aft It pistol shot distance or gnpple, and board the 
enfeebled slup tivo hundred strong 

Dodd flew to tlie helm, and with his own hands put it 
hard a weather, to give the deck guns one more chance, 
the last, of sinking or disabling the Dcstnyer As the 
ship obeied, and a deck gun bellowed below him, he 
saw a 1 essel running out from Long Island, and coming 
swaftlt up on Ins lee quarter 

It was a schooner as she coming to his aid ’ 

Horror ' A black flag floated from her foremast head 
While Dodd’s ejeswere staring almost out of his head 
at this death blow to hope, Monk fired again , and just 
then a pale face came close to Dodd’s, and a solemn 
a Dice whispered in his car ‘Our ammunition is ncarlj 
done ! ’ 

Dodd seized Sharpe’s hand convulsnclj, and [lointcd 
to the pirate s consort coming up to finish them , and 
said, with the calm of a bra\e man’s despair, * Cutlasses ' 
and die hard 1’ 

At that moment the master gunner fired Ins last gun 
It sent a chain shot on board the rclinng pirate, took 
off a Portuguese head and spun it clean into the sea 
c\cr so far to wmdward, and Cut the schooner's fore 
mast so ncarl) through that it trembled and nodded, 
and presently snapped wath a loud crack, and came dowai 
like a broken tree, with the jard and sail , the Latter o\cr 
lapping the deck and buryang itself, black flag and all, 
in the sea , and there, in one moment, lay the Datro^cr 
bufleling and 'wnggling — like a heron on the water with 
his long wing broken— an utter cnpplo 
The Tictonons crew raised a stunning cheer 
‘Silence'’ roared Dodd, with his trumpet ‘All 
hands make sail 1’ 

He set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood out to 
w indward close hauled, in hopes to make a good offing, 
and then put his ship dead before the wand, which was 
now rising to a stiff breeze In doing this he crossed 
the crippled pirate’s bows, within eighty yards , and sore 
was the temptation to rake him , but his ammunition 
lieing short, and his danger being imminent from the 
other pirate, he had the self command to resist the great 
temptation 

He hailed the mizen top ‘ Can you two hinder them 
from firing that gun ? ’ 

‘ I rather think we can,’ said FulLaloie, ‘ch, colonel?' 
and Lapped his long nfic. 

ITie ship no sooner crossed the schooner's bows than 
a Alalay ran fonvard witli a linstock Pop went the 
colonel’s ready carhinc, and the Malay fell oier dead, 
and the linstock flei out of his hand A tall Portu 
guese, with a moienient of rage, snatched it up, and 
darted to the gun the lankcc nflc cracked, but a 
moment too late. Bang I went the pirate’s bow chaser, 
and crashed into the Agra's side, and passed nearly 
through her 

‘Ye missed him! 1 e missed him '’ cned the rival 
thconst, joyfully He was mistaken the smoke cleared, 
and there was the pirate captain leaning wounded 
against the mainmast with a Yankee bullet m his 
shoulder, and his crew ultcnng yells of dismay and 
vengeance They jumped, and raged, and brandished 
their knives, and made hornd gesticulations of revenge, 
and the white eyeballs of the Malays and Papuans 
glittered fiendishly , and the w ounded captain raised 
hi5 sound arm and had a signal hoisted to his consort, 
and she bore up in chase, and jamming her fore latinc 


as flat as a boafd, lay far nearer the wand than the Agra 
could, and sailed three feet to her two besides. On 
this supenonty being made clear, the situation of the 
merchant vessel, though not so utterly desperate as 
before Monk fired Ins lucky shot, Ixicame pitiable 
enough If she ran before the wind, the fresh pirate 
would cut her off if she lay to windward, she might 
postpone the ineiitable and fatal collision with a foe 
as strong as that she had only escaped by a rare piece 
of luck, blit this would give the crippled pirate time 
to refit and unite to destroy her Add to this the failing 
ammunition and the thinned crew ! 

Dodd cast his eyes all round the honzon for help 
The sea was blank 

The hnglit sun was hidden now , drops of ram fell, 
and the wmd was beginning to sing, and the sea to rise 
a little. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ let us kneel dowai and pray for 
wasdom, m this sore strait ’ 

He and his officers kneeled on the quarter deck 
hen they rose, Dodd stood rapt about a minute , Ins 
great tliouglitful eye saw no more the enemy, the sen, 
nor anything external, it was turned inward Ills 
officers looked at him in silence 

‘Sharpe,’ s.aid he at last, ‘there must be a way out 
of them both willi such a breeze as tins is now , if we 
could but see it ’ 

‘Ay, tf! groaned Sharpe 
Dodd mused again 

‘ About ship ' ’ said he, softly, like an absent man 
‘Ay, ay, sir '* 

‘ Steer due north 1 ’ said he, still like one whose mind 
■was elsewhere 

While the ship was coming about, he gave minute 
orders to the mates and the gunner, to ensure co opera 
tion in the delicate and dangerous manoeuvres that were 
sure to be at band 

The wand was \V N Y he was standing north one 
pirate lay on his Ice beam stopping a le.ak lictw ecn w ind 
and water, and hacking the deck clear of his broken 
mast and vairds. The other fresh, and thirsting for the 
easy prey, came up to weather on him and hang on his 
quarter, pirate fashion 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, the 
fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of tactias changed 
his own, luffed up, and gave the ship a broadside, well 
mmed but not destructive, the guns being loaded with 
ball 

Dodd, instead of replying immediately, put Ins helm 
hard up and ran under the pirates stem while he was 
jammed up in the wind, and with his five eighteen 
pounders raked him fore and aft, then paying off, gave 
him three carronades crammed vv ith grape and canister , 
the rapid discharge of eight guns made the ship tremble, 
and enveloped her in thick smoke , loud shneks and 
groans were heard from the schooner the smoke 
cleared , the pirate’s mainsail hung on deck, his jib 
boom was cut off like a carrot and the sail struggling , 
his foresail looked lace, lanes of dead and wounded lay 
still or vvTithing on his deck, and liis lee scuppers ran 
blood into the sea Dodd squared his yards and bore 
away 

Tlic ship rushed dowai the wand, leaving the schooner 
staggered and all abroad But not for long , the pimte 
wore and fired Ins bow chasers at the now flying Agra, 
split one of the carronades in tw 0 , and killed a Lascar, 
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and made a hole in the foresail , this done, he hoisted 
his mainsail again in a tnce, sent his uounded below, 
flung his dead overboard, to the horror of their foes, and 
came after the fl>rng ship, jawing and finng his bon 
chasers The ship was silent She had no shot to throw 
an ay Isot only did she take these blows like a coward, 

but all signs of life disappeared on her, except two men 
at the wheel, and the captain on the mam gangway 
Dodd had onlered the crew out of the nggmg, armed 
them with cutlasses, and laid them flat on the forecastle. 
He also compelled Kenealj and Fullalove to come down 
out of harm’s wav, no wiser on the smooth bore question 
than they went up 

The great patient ship ran environed by her foes, 
one destroyer right in her course, another in her wake, 
following her wath yells of vengeance, and pounding 
away at her — but no reply 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides ceased, 
and there was a moment of dead silence on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had happened 

\ es, this had happened the pirates to windward, and 
the piratCb to leeward, of the Agra had found out, at one 
and the same moment, that the merchant captain they 
had lashed, and bullied, and tortured was a patient but 
tremendous man It was not only to rake the fresh 
schooner he had put his ship before the wind, but also 
by a double, danng masterstroke to hurl his monster 
ship bodily on the other Without a foresail she could 
never get out of her way The pirate crew had stopped 
the lc.ak, and cut away and unshipped the broken fore 
mast, and were stepping a new one, when they saw the 
huge ship bearing down in full sail Nothing easier 
than to slip out of her way could they get the foresail 
to draw , but the time was short, the deadly intention 
manifest, the coming destruction swift 

After that solemn silence came a storm of cnes and 
airses, as their seamen went to work to fit the yard 
and raise the sail, while their fighting men seized their 
matchlocks and trained the guns. Tliej were well com- 
manded by an heroic, able villain Astern the consort 
thundered , but the A^<fs response was a dead silence 
more awful than broadsides 

For then was seen with what majesty the enduring 
Anglo Saxon fights 

One of that indomitable race on the gangway, one at 
the foremast, two at the wheel, conned and steered the 
great ship down on a hundred matchlocks and a gnonmg 
broadside, just as they would have conned and steered 
her into a British harbour 

‘ Starboard ' ’ said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, with a 
motion of his hand 
' Starboard it is ’ 

The pirate wnggled ahead a little. The man forward 
made a silent signal to Dodd 
‘ Port ’’ said Dodd quietly 
‘ Port It IS.’ 

But at this cntical moment the pirate astern sent a 
mischievous shot and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the helm 

Dodd waved his hand without a word, and another 
man ro e from the deck, and took his place in silence, 
and laid his unshaking hand on the wheel stained with 
that man’s warm blood whose place he took 

Phe high ship was now scarce sixty yards distant , sht 
ieemed to know she reared her lofty figure head with 
great aw fnl shoots into the air 


But now the panting pirates got their new foresail 
hoisted with a joyful shout, it drew, the schooner 
gathered way, and their funous consort close on the 
Agra's heels just then scourged her deck with grape. 

‘ Port ' ’ said Dodd, calmly 

‘Port It IS.’ ’ 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate That 
acre of coming canvas took the wind out of the swift 
schooner’s foresail , it flapped oh, then she was doomed ! 
That awful moment parted the races on board her , the 
Papuans and Sooloos, their black faces livid and blue 
with horror, leaped yelhng into the sea, or crouched and 
whimpered , the yellow hlalays and brown Portuguese, 
though blanched to one colour now, turned on death like 
dying panthers, fired two cannon slap into the ship’s 
bows, and snappied tlieir muskets and matchlocks at their 
solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway, and out flew 
their knives like crushed wasps’ stings. Crash 1 the 
Indiaman’s cutw ater in thick smoke beat in the schooner’s 
broadside down went her masts to leeward like fishing 
rods whipping the water, there was a liomble thnek 
ing yell , wild forms leaped off on the Agra, and were 
hacked to pieces almost ere they reached Uie deck— a 
surge, a chasm in the sea, filled with an instant rush of 
engulphing waves, a long, awful, grabiig, gnnding nobe, 
never to be forgotten in this world, all along under the 
ship’s keel — and the fearful majestic monster passed on 
over the blank she had made, with a pale crew standing 
silent and awe struck on her deck , a cluster of wild beads 
and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks in her foaranig 
wake, sole relic of the blotted out destroyer, and a 
wounded man staggenng an the gangway, with hands 
uplifted and staring eyes 

Shot in two places, the head and the breast ! 

With a lond cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, Fullalove, 
Kenealy, and others rushed to catch him , but, ere they 
got near, the captain of the Inumphant ship fell down on 
his hands and knees, his head sunk over the gangway, 
and his blood ran fast and p'Utered in the midst of them, 
on the deck he had defended so bravely 

(From Herd CoA ) 

The JHrmotr (1887) bj his brolbcr and a nephew is not a happy 
piece of biography Readiana (i88a) is n coliecuon of the novctist i 
fragments and ^jr/rvre/x from his works, with an Introduction by 
Airs Ireland, appeared in iBpr See Mr Swinbnmes 
(i88d) for an estimate, and Coleman s ClierUs Rttide nr I erre 
Iftm (1903) Air Jusun AIcCarthy s Remtmrcertcis 
niving his ments, insists on his self-complacency and Iitigionsn-ws 

lintliony Trollope (1815-82), third son of 
Mrs Fnnees Trollope (sec page 276), was bom m 
London and brought up at Harrow His child 
hood and boyhood were made singularly squalid 
and miserable by the disorder of his home and the 
misfortunes of his father, an eccentnc hamster who 
ruined himself by bad temper and foolish specula 
tions Boarded — one can hardly say educated— at 
Harrow School and Winchester College for nearly 
eleven years, he was snubbed and neglected by the 
masters, and bullied and excluded from all games 
and companionship by the boys. A final catas- 
trophe in his father’s affairs m 1834 drove the fannl) 
to Belgium, where Anthony somehow got the oner 
of a commission in an Austnan cavalry regiment, 
and proceeded to acquire the necessary' knowle gc 
of French and German as usher m a private school 
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at Brussels, An appointment m the Bntish Post- 
Office, ho\ ever, brought him speedily back to 
London, and from 1834 to 1841 he was a'junior 
clerl in the head office at St Marlin’s le-Grand 
Notonous as a hopelcssl> incompetent public ser- 
vant, and leading, according to his ovn account, 
a somewhat irregular life, he jet contrued to 
pick up a fair knowledge of English literature, 
mastenng French and LaUn for reading pur 
poses, and e%en thinking it possible he might 
write a no\el Tlie turning point of his career 
came in 1841, when he accepted the unpromising 
situation of a ‘sunejof’s clerk’ m the postal 
servace in the v cst of Ireland bc\ ered from 
the mean associations of his jouth, he suddcnlj 
developed remarkable energj and abihtj at his 
worl as well as an unexpected passion for fox- 
hunting, gamed the confidence of his supenors, 
marned liappilj m 1844, and three >ears later 
rc,ihsed his visions by publishing his first novel. 
The Maedtimois of BaU)cloran That effort, 
hovever, and its two immediate successors, Tht 
Kellys tutd the OKell}s (1848) and La Vendic 
fiSfo;, fell almost dead from the press, and it 
vas not till 1855 that he attracted notice bv The 
Warden, the first and not the least pleasing of the 
‘ Barsctshirc’ novels It vas followed in 1857 b> 
Barchester Tosiers, which in the formidable Mrs 
Proudic added a new clvaractcr to English fiction, 
and bj ilie other volumes of the si^ncs—Dotlor 
Thorne (185S), Framley Parsona^L (1861), The 
Small House at Alhnqton (1864;, and The Last 
Chronicle of Barset (1867) rhesc novels, which 
conmin the best of his v orl-, were the fruit of a 
iwo-vcars’ expedition through the south west of 
England for the improvement of the rural deliver} 
of letters , but it is noteworthy that Trollope seems 
nev cr to hav c been familiar in that cathedral town 
societ) which he is acl now lodged to have desenbed 
so well He wrote in all about fifty novels, some 
of which, like The Three Clerks (1858) and Orley 
J arm (1862), were founded on memoncs of Ins 
earl) life. Others were Castle Richmond, Can You 
Forgive Her? Miss Mackenzie, The Cla-'etings, 
Phineas Finn, He kneiu he was Right, John Caldt- 
ttaie, Ayala's Angel, The Fixed Period, and 4 n Old 
Mads I^ve His last novel. The Land Leaguers, 
was unfinished at his death in 1882 In addition, 
he utilised his business journeys and pleasure tours 
for the rather too hast) production of volumes on 
The West Indies (1859), North America (1862;, 
Australia and Ne a /'ealand (1873), "'tid South 
Africa (1878) He was one of the founders of the 
Fortnightly Review, became first editor of St Pants 
magazine in 1867, and in 1868 stood wathout success 
as a parliamcntar) candidate for Bevcrle) Most 
of his ventures outside of fiction were unluck) 
Dean Menvale somewhat cruelly acknowledged a 
presentation cop) of his contnbution to tlic senes 
of’Anaent Classics for English Readers' with a 
tnbute of thanks for ‘jour comic Caesar,’ and it 
must be acl novvledged that his monographs on 


Cicero and Thackeray are unsatisfactory Artistic- 
ally his novels ve faulty enough, is indeed they 
were bound to be from his practice of vvnting to 
time with his watch upion Uic desk He is lacking, 
moreover, in good taste and intcllectuil elevation 
Yet the readableness and esscnti il healthiness of 
his best work arc incontestable , and just as little 
can It be denied that he had a shrewd eye for 
certain aspects of life and society , a gift of char- 
acter-draw ing, and the knack of telling a story 
Probabl) the best criticism of his work as a novelist 
IS his own summing up of one of his books ‘ ITic 
story was thoroughlv English There was a little 
fox hunting and a little tuft hunting, some Chnstian 
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vartuc and some Chnstian cant There was no 
heroism and no villainy I here was much Church, 
but more love making And it was dovvnnght 
honest lov e.’ 

Mr Slope Bids FaroweU 

'Mr Slope,' said the bishop, ‘it lias become ncccxsanr 
that I should spcab to )OU definiiivcl) on a matlcr that 
lias for some time been prosing itsi'lf on my attention ’ 

‘Ma) I ask whether the subject is in any way con 
nccled with mvself’’ said Mr Slope. 

‘ It IS so— ccrtainlj — yes, it certainly is connected vvath 
yourself, Mr Slope ’ 

‘Then, my lonl, if I may be allowed to express a 
wish, I would prefer that no discussion on the subject 
should take place liclwcen us m the presence of a third 
person ’ 

‘Don’t ahrm yoursdf, Mr Mope,’ said Mrs Proudic, 
'no discussion is at all necessary The bishop merely 
intends to express his own wishes ’ 

‘I merely intend, Mr Slope, to express my own 
wishes — no discussion will be at all necessary,' said the 
bishop, reiterating his wife’s words 

‘That is more, my lord, than we any of us can be 
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sure of/ said Mr Slope, ‘I cannot, however, force Mrj 
Troodic to leave the room , nor can I refuse to remain 
here "if it be )onr lordship’s v ish that I should do so ’ 

‘ It is his lordihip s wish, ccrtainl),’ said Mrs Proudic. 
‘ Mr Slope,’ began the bishop in a solemn, senous 
voice, ‘it gneies me to have to find faulL It gneves 
me much to have to find fault with a clcrgjanan, but 
especially so \ ilh a clergyman in your position ’ 

‘MTiy, what have I done amiss, my lord’’ demanded 
Mr Slope, boldh 

‘What have )0U done amiss, Mr Slope?’ said Mrs 
I’roudie, standing erect before the culpnt, and raising 
that terrible forefinger ‘Do you dare to ask the 
bishop what you have done amiss’ Does not your 
conscience 

‘ Mrs Proudic, pray let it be understood, once for all, 
that I will have no words with you ’ 

‘Ah, sir, but you will have words,’ said she, ‘vou 
must have words Why have you had so many words 
vnth that Signora Aerom’ Why liavc yon disgraced 
yourself, you a clergyman loo, bv constantly consorting 
with such a woman as that — with a manicd woman — 
with one altogether unfit for a clergv man’s society’’ 

‘ At any rate, I was introduced to her m your drawang 
room,’ retorted Mr Slope 

‘And shamefully you behaved there,’ said Mrs Proudic, 
‘mOat shamefully I was wrong to allow you to remain 
m the houac a day after what I then saw I should have 
insisted on your instant dismissal ’ 

‘I have yet to learn, Mr» Proudic, that you have the 
power to insist cither on my going from hence or on my 
stay mg here ’ 

* What ' ’ said the lady , ‘ I am not to have the pnvi 
lege of saying who shall and who shall not frequent my 
own drawang room ' I am not to sav e my sen ants and 
dependents from having their morals corrupted by im 
proper conduct ' I am not to save my own daughters 
from impunty ' I will let you sec, Mr Slope, whether 
I liavc the power or whether I have not ^ ou will have 
the goodness to understand that vou no longer fill any 
situation about the bishop, and as your room will be 
immediately wanted in the palace for another chaplain, I 
must ask you to provide yourself with apartments as soon 
os may be convenient to you ’ 

‘My lord,’ said Mr Slope, appealing to the bishop, 
and so turning his back completely on the lady, ‘wall 
vou permit me to ask that I may have from your own 
lips any decision that you may liave come to on this 
matter?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Slope, certainly,* said the bishop, 
‘that IS but reasonable. Well, my decision is that yon 
bad better look for some other preferment. For the 
situation which you have lately held 1 do not tlimk that 
you are w ell suited ’ 

‘ And what, my lord, has been mv fault?’ 

‘That Signora Neroni is one fault/ said Mrs Proudic, 
‘ and a V erv abominable fault she is , v erv abominable 
and very disgraccfuk Fic, Mr Slope, fie' You an 
evangelical clergyman indeed 1 ’ 

‘ My lord, I desire to know for wliat fault I am turned 
out of your lordship’s house ’ 

‘You hear what Mrs Proudie says,’ said the bishop 
‘When I publish the history of this transaction, my 
lord, as I decidedly shall do in my ov-n vindication, I 
presume you v ill not wash roc to state that you have 
discarded me at your wife’s bidding — because she has 


objected to my liemg acquainted with another lady, the 
daughter of one of the prebendanes of the chapter?’ 

‘\ott may publish what you please, sir,’ said Mrs 
Proudic. ‘But you will not be insane enough to pub 
lish any of your doings in Barchestcr Do you ihmk I 
have not heard of your kneelings at that creature’s feet— 
that IS, if she has any feet— and of your constant slobber 
ing over her hand? I advise you to beware, Mr Slope, 
of what you do and say Clcrgvmen have been unfrocked 
for less than vvliat you have been guilty of’ 

‘My lord, if this goes on I shall be obliged to indict 
this woman— Mrs Proudic I mean— for defauiabon of 
character ' ' 

‘I think, Mr Slope, you had better now rcliri^’ said 
the bishop. ‘I will enclose to yon a cheque for any 
balance that may be due to you , and, under the present 
circumstances, it w ill of course be better for all parbes 
that yon should leave the palace at the earliest possible 
moment I will allow you for your journey back to 
London, and for your maintenance in Barchester for a 
week from this dale ’ 

‘If, however, you wash to remain in this neighbour 
hood/ said Mrs Proudie, ‘and will solemnly pledge 
yourself never again to see lliat woman, and wall pro 
misc also to be more arcuraspcct in your conduct, the 
bishop will mention your name to Mr Quiverful, vrbo 
now wants a curate at Puddingdate. The house is, I 
imagine, quite sulTicient for your requirements, and 
there will, moreover, be a stipend of fiftv pounds a year’ 
‘May God forgive you, madam, for the manner m 
winch y ou have treated me,’ said Mr Slope, looking at 
her with a very heavenly look, ‘and remember this, 
madam, that you yourself may still have a fall,’ and he 
looked at her waih a very worldly look. ‘As to the 
bishop, I pitv him ’’ And so sayang, Mr Slope left the 
room Thus ended the intimacy of the Bishop of Bar 
Chester with his first confidential chaplain 

(From UinJitsttr Texerj) 

Frank Gresbaia’a Krst Speech. 

He felt rather sick at heart when Mr Baker got up to 
propose the toast as soon as the servants were gone. The 
servants, that is, were gone officially , but they were 
there in a body, men and women, nurses, cooks, and 
ladies’ maids, coachmen, grooms, and footmen, standing 
in the tv 0 doorways to hear what Master Frank would 
say Tlic old housekeeper headed the maids at one 
door, standing boldly inside the room , and the butler 
controlled the men at the other, marshalling them lack 
with a drawTi corkscrew 

Mr Baker did not say much , but what lie did sav, he 
said well They had all seen Frank Gresham grow up 
from a child , and w ere now required to welcome as a 
man amongst them one who vims so viell qualified w 
carry on the honour of that loved and respcctcfl fnmiy 
His young friend, Frank, was every inch a Gresham 
Mr Baker omitted to make mention of the infusion o 
De Courcy blood, and the countess, therefore, dreti 
herself up on her chair and lool cd as though she were 
extremely bored. He then alluded tenderly to 
long fnendship with the present squire, Francis Kcvi 
Gresham the elder, and sat down, begging them to 
dnnk health, prosperity, long life, and an cxcellCTt m e 
to their dear young friend, Francis Ivcwbold Gres 
the younger , 

There was a great jmgling of glasses, of course, tna 
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Ihe mcmer and the louder by the fact that the ladies 
u ere still there as well 'as the gentlemen Ladies don’t 
dnnk toasts freqacntl) , and, therefore, the occasion 
coming rarclj uas the more enjojed 'God bless jou, 
Irank'’ ‘ Your good health, Frank ! ' ‘And especially 
a good nife, Frank 1 ’ ‘Tnoor three of them.FrankI’ 
'Good health and prospenty to >ou, Mr Gresham 1’ 
‘More power to jou, Frank, my bo) 1 ’ ‘May God 
bless and preserve you, mj dear boy ' ’ and then a merry, 
sweet, eager \ oice, from the far end of the table, ‘ F rank ' 
Frank' do look at me, praj do, Frank, I am dnnk 
mg }our health in real wine, ain’t I, papa?’ Such 
srere the addresses which greeted Ihfr Francis New bold 
Gresham the younger as he essayed to nse upon his 
feet for the first time since he had come to man’s estate 

When the clatter was at an end, and he was fairly on 
his legs, be cast a glance before him on the table, to look 
for a decanter He had not much diked his cousin’s 
theory of sticking to the bottle, nevertheless, in the 
difficulty of the moment, it was well to have anj system 
to go by But, as misfortune would have it, though the 
table was covered wath bottles, his e)e could not catch 
one. Indeed, his e>e at first could catch nothing, for 
the things swam before him, and tlie guests all seemed 
to dance in their chairs 

Up he got, however, and commenced his speech As 
he could not follow his preceptor’s advice as touching 
the bottle, he adopted his own crude plan of ‘ making a 
mark of some old covej’s head,’ and therefore looked 
dead at the doctor 

‘Upon mj word, I am very much obliged to yon, 
gentlemen and ladies — ladies and gentlemen I should 
saj— for drinking m) health, and doing me so much 
honour, and all that sort of thmg Upon my word I am 
Esjieciall) to Mr Baker I don’t mean jou, Harrj , 
you ’re not Mr Baker ' 

‘As much as jou'rc Mr Gresham, Master Frank ’ 

‘ But I am not Mr Gresham , and I don’t mean to 
be for many a long year if I can help it , not at anj rate 
tiU we have liad another coming of age here ’ 

‘ Bravo, Frank ! and whose will that be?’ 

‘That vnll be»mj son, and a very fine hd he will be , 
and I hope he ’ll make a better speech than his father 
Mr Baker said I was every inch a Gresham Well, I 
hope I am ’ Here the countess began to look cold and 
angrj ‘ I hope the day will never come when my father 
won't oWn me for one,’ 

‘There’s no fear, no fear,’ said the doctor, who was 
almost put out of countenance by the orator’s intense 
gaze. Tlie countess looked colder and more angry, and 
muttered something to herself almiit a l>car garden 

‘ Gardez Gresham, eh? Harry I mind that when 
jou ’re sticking 111 a gap and I’m coming after jou 
M dl, I am sure I amvcrj much obliged to jou for the 
honour jou have all done me, especially the ladies, who 
don t do this sort of thing on ordinary occasions. I wish 
thej did , don’t jou, doctor? And talking of ladies, my 
aunt and cousins have come all the waj from London 
to hear me make this spcecli, which ccrtainlj is not 
worth the trouble , but, alt the same, I am verj much 
obliged to them ’ And he looked round and made a 
little bow at the countess ‘ And so I am to hir and 
Mrs Jackson, and Mr and Mrs and Miss Bateson, and 
Mr Baker — I’m not at all obliged to jou, Harry — and 
to Mr Onel and Miss Onel, and to hlr Umblebj, and 
to Pr Thorne, and to Marj — I beg her pardon, I mean 


Miss Thome’ And then he s.at down, amid the loud 
plaudits of the company, and a string of blessings which 
came from the servants behind him 
After this the ladies rose and departed As she went 
Lady Arabella kissed her son’s forehead, and tlien his 
sisters kissed him, and one or tw o of his ladj cousins , 
and then Miss Bateson shook him bj the hand ‘ Oh, 
Miss Bateson,’ said he, ‘ I thought the kissing was to 
go all round ’ So Miss Bateson laughed and went her 
way, and Patience Onel noddeil at him, but Mary 
Thome, as she quietly left the room, almost hidden 
among the evtensive drapenes of the grander ladies, 
hardly allowed her ejes to meet his. 

He got up to hold the door for them ns they passed , 
and as thej went he managed to take Patience by the 
hand , he look her hand and pressed it for a moment, 
but dropped it quickly, in order that he might go through 
the same ceremony w ith Mary, but Mary was too quick 
for him 

‘Frank,’ said Mr Gresham as soon as the door was 
closed, * bring your glass here, mj boj , ’ and the father 
made room for his son close beside himself ‘ The 
ceremony is over now, so you maj leave your place of 
dignity’ Frank sat himself down where he was told, 
and Mr Gresham put his hand on his son’s shoulder 
and half caressed him, while the tears stood in his eyes 
‘I think the doctor is nght. Baker, I thmk he’ll never 
make us ashamed of him ’ 

‘ I am sure he never will,’ said Mr Baker 
‘I don’t think he ever wall,’ said Dr Thome 
The tones of the men’s voices were very different Mr 
Baker did not care a straw about it, whj should he? 
He had an heir of his own as well ns the squire , one 
also vvho was the apple of Ins eye But the doctor — 
he did care , he had a niece, to be sure, whom he 
loved, perhaps ns well as these men loved their sons, 
but there was room in his heart also for young Frank 
Gresham 

After this small exfosj of feeling they sat silent for a 
moment or twa But silence was not dear to the heart 
of the Honourable John, and so he took up the mnning 
‘That’s a niccish nag you gave Frank tins morning,’ 
said he to his uncle ‘I was looking at him before 
dinner He is a Monsoon isn’t he?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say I know how he was bred,’ said 
the squire. ‘ He shows a good deal of breeding ’ 

‘He’s a Monsoon, I’m sure,’ said the Honourable 
John ‘They all have those ears, and that peculiar dip 
in the back. I suppose you gave a goodish figure for 
him?’ 

‘Not so verj much,’ said the squire. 

‘ He ’s a trained hunter, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Ifjiot, he soon wall be,’ said the" squire 
‘Let Frank alone for that,’ said Harrj Baker 
‘He jumps bcautifullj, sir,’ said Frank ‘I haven’t 
tried him mj-self, but Peter made him go over the bar 
two or three limes this morning’ 

The Honourable John was determined to give his 
cousin a helping hand, as he considered it He thought 
that Frank was very ill used in being put off With so in 
complete a stud, and thinking also that the son had not 
spirit enough to attack his father himself on the subject, 
the Honourable John determined to do it for him 

‘He's the making of a verj nice horse, I don't doubt 
I wish JOU had a stnng like him, FranL’ 

Frank felt the blood rush to lus face. He would 
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not for worlds have his father think, that he tv as dis 
contented, or otherv\ ise than plcasctl with the present he 
had recened tliat morning lie was heartily ashamed 
of himself in that he had listened w ith a certain degree 
of complacency to Ins cousin's templing , hut he had 
no idea that the subject would he repealed — and then 
repeated, too, before his father, in a manner to a ex 
him on such a day as this, before such people as 
were assembled there He was \cry angry with his 
cousin, and for a moment forgot all his hereditary 
respect for a De Courc) 

I tell you what, John,’ said he, ‘do you choose 
your day, some day early in the season, and come out 
on the liest thing you hase, and I’ll bring, not the 
black horse, but my old marc, and then do you try 
and keep near me If I don’t lease you at the back 
of God speed before long, I’ll gi\c \ou the mare and 
the horse loo ’ (I ,oni DK'«r Tkomc ) 

Irollopca chnricter nnJ career ire beat tiencril>e<l in )iin fniik 
and Xulobtf^graphy (1883), \n the kindly estimate in Sir 

Lcblic Stephens Sfuiiies of a Uiop'npher {\cfji) and m the aketch 
jn Mr Brjxea Siudiex in Contemporary Utocnaphy (1903) 

ROBrur AITKl X 

Thomas Adolphus Tiollopc (1810-92), 
elder brother of the notclist, was educ itcd it 
Winchester and Oxford in h.appter circumstances 
than poor A.nthon\, in 1841 settled in Italy, and 
died at Cliflon He wrote seteral books on Italian 
history and biography, the most notable of winch 
are fhe GtrUwod of Cathemte dd Media, A 
Du ode of Italian Wovicn, a His tot) of Florenct, 
and a Life of Puts IX , and produced a number 
of novels such as La Bi.ata, Marietta, ! ludisfai ne 
Chase, Ganiiia, Phe Gat stamps, and The Driam 
iVumbers His second wife, Imnres rirnnor 
Trollope, wrote dunt Ma/gaui’s Tioiibtc (1866), 
P/aeh Spirits and tV/iite (1877), fhat Lnfoitu 
natc Marriat^c (1888), and, with her husband 
fhe Homes and Haunts of the Italian Pints 
(1881) See his autobiographical What / Ri- 
nicmber (1887-S9) 

Uenrj Cockton (1807-52), comic no\elist, 
bom m London, died at Bury St Edmunds, where 
in 1841 he had marned and become a maltster 
Save for their illustrations, his ten works arc almost 
wholly forgotten but one — Valentine Pox, tin. I cn- 
triloquist (1840), which is largely extravaganza 

John Stuart Blnckic (1809-95), born m 
Glasgow of Kelso ancestry-, was educated at Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh Universities, and during 
1829-30 studied at Gbttingen, Berlin, and Rome. 
In 1834 he published a good verse translation of 
Goethe’s Faust, and passed advocate at the Edin- 
burgh Bar, but from 1841 to 1852 was Professor 
of Humanity in Manschal College, Aberdeen, and 
then of Greek at Edinburgh till 1882 A versatile, 
vivacious, irrepressible w nter and talker, he took an 
active part in educational reform, figured as the 
champion of Scottish nationality, and in 1874-76 
raised funds for the foundation of a Celtic chair tn 
Edinburgh University He published an admir- 
able metneal translation of /Eschylus in 1850, and 


one of the Itiad m ballad metre in 1866, as well as 
several volumes of verse His prose works dealt 
with subjects in moral and religious philosophy, 
the method of history, and the land laws, .and 
included Self- Cult me (1873), Horec Hellenme 
(1874), and a short Life of Bums There is a 
Life of Blncktc by Miss Stoddart (2 vols 1895), 
and a shorter sketch by Ins nephew (1895) 

Milliaui Bell Scot! (1811-90), poet painter 
and brother of the Blake like painter David Scott, 
was bom in Edmburgli and settled in London in 
1837, but exhibited only twenty pictures lictwcen 
1840 and 1869, on subjects mostly histonral or 
poetical From 1843 till 1858 he was in charge 
of the government school of art at ?vewcastlc, 
and till 1S85 a Soutli Kensington examiner His 
pnncipal work w.is the senes of pictures of 
Northumbrian history at Walhngton Hall , he 
also executed a senes from The Knnps Quair 
at Pcnkill Castle near Gin an He published five 
volumes of poetry, a Memoir of his brother (i85o\ 
Half hour Lectures on Art (t86i\ Albat Durer 
(1869), and The LittU Masters (1879) in the 
‘Great Artists’ senes He was one of Rossetti's 
intimates His Vutobiography , edited b\ ProfcsKir 
Mmto (1892), created not a little surpnsc and 
imtation bv ns frank personal criticisms 

.Sir Tiioiii.is Erskliic 3I.i> (1815-861, cdu 
cated at Bedford School, became assistant hbranan 
of the House of Commons in 1831, clerk assistant 
in i886, and Clerk of the House in 1871 Succes 
sivtly C B and K C B , he was on his retirement 
( 1 886) created Biron Famborough His Innhse 
on till Laxt, Pmnhi^cs, Proctidnn's, and Osape ej 
yV/ /oTWi /// ( 1 844 , loth cd 1901) has been trans 
latcd into vanous languages His Conslilutionat 
History of England, 1700-1800 (1861-63 , 31*^ 
1871), IS practically a continuation of Hallam. His 
I)unocrac}’tii Europe (1877) showed varied learning 
and Studious impartiality 

Wlii<»or(h Ehviii (1816-1900), bom at his 
father's house of Thummg in Norfolk, studied at 
Cams College, Cambridge , sen cd as curate m 
Somerset, and succeeding tn 184910 the family 
living of Booton tn his native countv, lived m his 
connin' rectory all the rest of his life. In 1843 he 
began to write in the Quarterly, and was editor, m 
succession to Lockhart, from 1853 to iS6o, coming 
to London once a quarter only for a short sojourn 
His best articles were perhaps those on Johnson 
and Goldsmith, Sterne and Fielding, Gray an 
Covvper In i860 he undertook to compel 
Croker’s edition of Pope, and by 1872 had pu 
h^hed five v olunies of it , but, becoming tire o 
the task, left the other five volumes of t c 
magistral edition to be edited by Mr Courthop& 
Like his articles in the Quarterly, his -notes an 
introductions m the Pope arc important an a 
mirably written contnbutions to English ht^ry 
history and to cnticism •^s editor of the Qnor ery 
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Ehvm ^^as etnmently aulocratic, put a s^\lft end 
to tlie domin'ince of Croker, and freely altered, 
condensed, expanded, and reconstructed his con- 
tnbutors’ i\ork uithout respect of persons He 
rarely or never answered letters, and often left 
them m piles unopened He had strong opinions 
and prejudices — cared little for Tennyson and 
Avas contemptuous of Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and George Eliot. He lo\ed science, but dended 
Darwan and belittled Huxley and Tymdall In 
painting and music he had equally strong and 
indnidual likes and dislikes, and he rebuilt his 
church on imposing lines from his owai plans w ilh- 
out professional aduce. A collection of his essay's 
was published by his son, with a Memoir, as Soiiu 
Eightcenlh Century' Men of LeiUrs {:i \o\s 1902) 

ilinrtiii Farquhar Tapper (1810-89) w-as 
bom at Marylebone, son of an eminent surgeon, 
and studied at the Charterhouse and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where m 1831 he defeated Glad- 
stone o\er a theological essay Prevented by a 
stammer from taking orders, he y ct was called to 
the Bar (1835), but soon found the \ocation that 
pleased him in a life of authorship His first 
\olumc, Saciii Pocsis, had been published anony- 
mously in 1832, Geraldine (1838), designed as a 
continuation of Chnsiabel, was severely handled 
by the critics But of his forty works, one had an 
amazing Proverbial Philosophy (1838-76) 

brought him and his publisher a profit of ‘some 
thing like f 10,000 apiece.’ The first of the four 
senes ran through sixty editions , by 1881 a million 
copies of the work had been sold in Amenca , and 
it was translated into French and Danish Though 
Prove! btal Philosophy is but a heap of platitudes 
in stilted prose cut into lengths which have neither 
rhvinc nor rhythm, texts from it were quoted as 
authontativ e, and put to strange uses— thus it is 
recorded that Mr Spurg’con proposed to the lady 
who became his wife by help of a passage from 
Tupper His practical inventions were less success- 
ful-safety horse shoes, glass screw-tops to bottles, 
steam vessels wath the paddles inside, and the 
like And his War Ballads, Rifle Ballads (in sup- 
port of the Volunteer movement), and Protestant 
Ballads never attained to populanty Rides and 
Reveries of Mr Alsop Smith (1857) was a satire , 
on his novel. The Crock of Gold (1844), a two act 
melodrama was founded by Edward Titzball 
Tupper was elected to the Royal Society, and 
recciv ed the Oxford D C L , as w ell as Prussian 
and other foreign distinctions , and he was tw ice 
received in Amenca with enthusiasm His home 
was at Albury in Sussex, from time to time he 
gave readings from his own works to audiences 
in England and Scotland In 1873 received a 
pension of ^120, and next year Allibone's Du- 
(lonary intimated that a baronetcy was expected to 
be conferred But he had some savage tomahawk- 
ing to endure at the hands of the reviewers— as 
from r raser m October 1852 From his huge 


‘archives’ (in Bozzy’s self-complacent use of the 

word) he compiled My Life as an Author (1886) 

The Ctilld of Sensibility 

Yet I hear the child of sensibility moaning at the wintry 
cold, 

Wherein the mists of selfishness hav e w rapped the society 
of men 

He gneveth, and hath deep reasons , for falsehood hath 
vv ronged his trust. 

And the breaches m his bleeding heart have been filled 
with the briars of suspicion 

For, alas, how few be fnends, of whom chanty hath 
hoped well ' 
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From a Photograph hi Mnull fit Fox 


How few there be among men wlio forget themselves for 
other ' 

Each one sccketh his own, and looketh on his brethren 
as nv als, 

Afasking envy with fnendship, to serve his secret ends 

And the world, that comipteth all good, hath wronged 
that sacred name. 

For It calleth any man fnend, who is not known for an 
enemy , 

And such be as the flies of summer, while plenty sitteth 
at thy lioard 

But who can wonder at their flight from the cold denials 
of want? 

Such lie as vultures round a carcass, assembled together 
for the feast , 

But a sudden noise scareth them, and forthwith are they 
specks among the clouds 

T here be few , O child of sensibility, who deserve to have 
thy confidence 

Yet weep not, for there are some, and such some live for 
thee 
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Smith— Waugh — Brooks— Smedley 


To them IS the chilling world n drenr nnd Inrrcn scene, 
And gladl> seek they such as thou art, for seldom find 
they the occasion 

Tor, though no man cxcludcth himself from the high 
capability of fncndship, 

"i ct scnly the man is a marvel whom truth can wnic i 
(From ■f’/rtfriin/ / ii/fti'/fij’) 

Albert Smith (1816-60)— in full Aliurt 
Richard Smith— was the son of n surgeon at 
Chertsej, was educated at Merchant lajlors’, and 
having qualified in London, commenced practice 
with Ins father, but taking to lecturing and light 
literature, he had erelong published over a score 
of books, some of them illustrated by Leech He 
wrote much for Dcutlcfs Miscellany TiXiA for Punch., 
and produced or adapted man) pieces for the stage 
His novels include I he Advtniuus of Mr I^iiliury 
(1844), The Scaiiergood Pamtly (1845), Mar- 
chioiuss of B) nivilha s (1846'!, Clnistophcr Tad f ok 
(1848), and The Poitlcton Legacy (1849) , of Ins 
‘entertainments,’ the first (after a tour in the East) 
was *A Month at Constantinople,’ the most 
successful was ‘ The Ascent of Mont Blanc ’ (1852) 
Edmund Yates prefixed a Life of him to an 
edition (1S60) of the Mon/ Blanc 

Ethvili Waugh (1817-90), the Lancashire poet, 
was bom a slioennkcr’s son at Roclidalc, and 
after a little irregular schooling was apprenticed 
to a local printer and bookseller , he read indus- 
tnousl) all books he could find about Lancashire 
and Its traditions, as well as general literature, 
and on the expiration of Ins apprenticeship worked 
as journeyman m London and elsewhere At 
Rochdale he on his return established a htcrar) 
institute, and m 1847 was made assistant-sccrctar) 
to the Lancashire Public School Association , and 
with his removal to Kcisal near Manchester he 
became one of the most active members of the 
Manchester Literary Club His first sketches of 
Lancashire life and character appeared in the Man 
Chester Examiner, and at once attracted fncndlj 
attention to the author Among his numerous 
prose wntings may be cited his Pactoiy Foil 
during the Colton rannne, the Besom Ben Stones 
(possibly the best of his humorous pieces), The 
Chimney-Corner (a' senes of exquisite village 
id) Is), and the admirable descnptions of natural 
scenery m his Ttif/s of Heather, htsh Slchhcs, 
and Rambles in the Lake Couniry But it is as a 
singer rather than as a stor)' teller that our author 
wall be best remembered For several )ears he 
had been m the habit of contributing dialect songs 
to xanous periodicals, and these pieces, first col 
lected in 1859 as Poems and Souths, secured for 
their author immediate recognition as a poet 
Rivalling all knowai north of England dialect 
poems, and companng favourabl) wath the best 
work of the rustic follow ers of Bums, these rude 
lyrics won the hearts of his countr)men bv the 
power, pathos, and kind!) humour with which he 
paints the homel) wa)'s an^ thoughts of liis 


countr) -people , indeed, few poems enjo) such 
popularity in Lancashire ns M’aughs ‘Come 
uhoam to the childcr an’ me’ As an expositor 
of dialect Waugh merits high praise Hie nice 
shades of local fatois current in v illages sepirated 
h) onl)' a few miles are tcndcrlv discnmimted, 
and the idiom is nowhere maintained to the tedium 
of the general reader, but relieved b) bnlinnt 
descriptive passages written in terse and pure 
English Outside his native countr) AVaugh's 
rendenng of dt ilccl is somewhat less hnpp), and 
the spcrimcns of the countr) speech of Cumber 
land and Ireland, as given m Jannock and Irish 
St etches, can scarce!) be accounted a success. 
Eor some )cars he lived solelv by wnting in prose 
and verse, giving occasional!) readings froih bis 
own pieces, and in 1882 received a small pension 
from the Civil List In failing health he removed 
to iNcw Brighton, Cheshire, where he spent his 
last )cars 

The l>«t of Watiphs colJccled is lhat ro cl'rrj 

mih CnMecotlH jilusiniions (lESi-E^V A in 

eight %olumea (1891-93) Iwi a Memoir of him by the editor, Mr 
Milner 

Cliiirlos IVilIhmi Slifrio Brooks wns 

born 29th April 1816, in London, and was the 
son of an architect. At the age of sixteen he 
was articled to his uncle, a solicitor at Oswestrv, 
and passed the examination of the Incorporated 
Law SoCTCtv, but drifted into journalism, and 
became .a contributor of poctr) and prosC to 
the pcnodicals For five sessions he was in 
the reporters’ gallery m the House of Commons, 
and wrote the parliamcntarv summary for the 
iMotntni^ Chioniclc Aluch miscellaneous writing 
was done bv him for this journal, and in JS53 
he was Its special commissioner to inquire into 
the condition and labour of the poor in Russia, 
S) ria, and Eg) pk The result of his investigations 
was given in a senes of letters, subscquentlv re 
pnntcd in a book called Russians of the South 
Brooks edited the latetarj Gazette iSsS-Sft 
for a time the Home Lews He wrote several 
light and bnght pieces for the stage, and two 
novels, Aspen Coiiit (1S53) and The Gordian Knot 
(1858) For a while a contributor to nval comic 
papers, m 1851 Brooks joined the staff of , 
and was soon recognised as its leading contiiou 
tor, his ‘Essence of Parliament’ being extreme) 
popular At the death of Mark Lemon in i /O 
he was appointed editor, and conducted the pa^r 
until his death on 23rd February 1874 
deathbed he wrote Election Epigrams and 'C 
Situation, whicli appeared m Punch "'•ter 
death His best poetical pieces contribute 
Punch were issued in book form m 1883 un 
the title of Wit and Humour 

Francis Edvrartl Sinodlcy (iSiS-64), ^ 
cnpple bom at Marlow, took carl) 
his half dozen works including Fianl Pa^cs 
(1850), Lewis Arundel (1852), and Harry n v 
dates Coiiitstnp (1855), m which horsemanship an 
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Jiunting divide the interest wth the orthodox 
passion Bright cheery books, these appeared 
originally in Sharjxfs Magasitie, of ^\hlch he for 
a time was editor, and they were illustrated by 
Cruikshank and ‘ Phiz.’ 

Frederick William Robertson (1816-53) 
was bom in London, the son of an artillery captain, 
and was educated for the army at Beverley, at 
Tours, at Edinburgh Academ>, and at Edinburgh 
University Resolving, however, to take orders, 
he studied at Brasenosc, Oxford, from 1837 to 
1840, but was in nowise moved by the current 
Newmamsm to depart from the Evangelicalism m 
which he had been brought up Oidained in 1840, 
he for nearly a year held a curacj at Winchester, 
where his health broke down, but a w-alking 
tour on the Continent restored it, and at Geneva 
he married the daughter of a Northamptonshire 
baronet In 1842 he became curate of Christ 
Church, Cheltenham Here he suffered much 
from despondency, and having passed through a 
severe mental struggle, he found his faith in 
Evangelicalism shaken by the intolerance of its 
partisans After preaching to the English church 
at Heidelberg for a time, and holding a curacy m 
Oxford, m 1847 he became incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Bnghton, where his earnestness, origi- 
nality, and wide sympathy arrested public atten- 
tion But the comprehensiveness of his Chnstian 
ideal exposed him to not a little odium — he was 
suspected alike by Evangelicals and High Church- 
men , for he was unquestionably a Broad Church 
thinker, though not of the school of Maurice or 
of Kingsley Indeed, he could not be said to 
belong to any school, and while he sympathised 
warmly with what was best m all schools, he was 
strongly conscious of his differences from them, 
and never hesitated to denounce what he thought 
contrary to his owti fervent conception of Chns- 
tian truth, based essentially on the historical sig- 
nificance of the life of Chnst, revealing at once 
sonship with God and brotherhood with man 
He was naturally vehement and even passionate, 
and his keen, perhaps morbid, sensitiveness con- 
tnbuted its share to the power of emotion, the 
spirituality of thought, the delicate suggestivc- 
ness, the infectious enthusiasm of his sermons, 
which, without rhctoncal eloquence or stnking 
onginalit), wielded a quite extraordmar> influence 
on English religious temper Dunng his last jears 
he suffered from disease of the brain He resigned 
in June 1S53 because the vacar of Brighton had 
refused to confinn his nomination of a curate, and 
died two months later He published but one 
sermon — the five senes (1855-90) so well known 
over the English-speaking world arc reallj recol- 
lections, sometimes dictated and sometimes wTittcn 
out b> himself for fnends, but in abbreviated 
form , i ct cv en so they rev eal an exceptional 
religious genius and an unique type of the 
preacher’s power Expository lectures on the 


Epistle to the Connthians (1859) and notes on 
Genesis (1877) were printed, and a volume c' 
I^dtirt-s and Addresses (1858), reissued vvid 
additions as Ltferary Remains (1876) He had 
translated Lessing’s Cducalton of the Human Race 
(1858), and prcpaied an admirable analjsis of Jn 
hlemonam (1862) Some early verses, not of much 
importance, were privately printed His letters 
arc hardl) inferior to his sermons m charm and 
power, and the Life and Lilteis b) Mr Stopford 
Brooke (1865) at once took a place amongst 
classic English biographies The extracts aic 
from lectures delivered in 1852 to the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Bnghton 

PoetaTT and the Worldne: Classes 

And this alone would be enough to show that the 
Poctrj of the coming age must come from the ^Yorklng 
Classes In the upper ranks, Poelrj, so far at least as it 
represents their life, has long been worn out, sick!), and 
sentimental Its manhood is effete Feudal aristocracy 
wath its associalions, the castle and the tournament, has 
passed aw a) Its last health) tones came from the harp 
of Scott B)TOn sang its funeral dirge But tenderness, 
and heroism, and endurance still want their voice, and 
It must come from the classes whose observation is at 
first hand, and who speak fresh from nature’s heart 
Wliat has Poetr) to do with the Working Classes? 
Men of work 1 we want our Poetry from )ou — from men 
who will dare to live a brave and true life, not like 
poor Bums, who was fevered with flattery, manful as ho 
was, and dazzled by the vailgar splendours of the life of 
the great, which he despised and still longed for , but 
rather like Ebenezer Elliot, author of the Com Law 
Rhymes. Our soldier ancestors told you the significance 
of high devotion and loyalt) which lay beneath the 
smoke of battlefields Now rise and tell us the living 
meaning there may be in the smoke of manufactones, 
and the heroism of perseverance, and the poetry of 
invention, and the patience of uncomplaining resigna 
tion Remember tlic stirring words of one of your ovvai 
poets 

‘ There ’s a light about to break. 

There ’s a da) about to dawn 
Men of thought, and men of action ' 

Clear the w ay 1 ’ 

Poetry and War 

Through the physical horrors of warfare. Poetry 
discerned the redeeming nobleness For in truth, when 
war IS not prolonged, the kindling of all the higher 
passions prevents the access of the baser ones A nation 
split and severed by mean religious and political dis 
sensions suddenly feels its unit), and men’s hearts beat 
together at the mere possibility of invasion And even 
woman, as the author of the History of the Reninstdar 
It'ar has vvell remarked, sufferer as she is by war, yet 
gams , in the more chiv alrous respect paid to her, 
in the elevation of the feelings c-xcitcd towards her, in 
the attitude of protection assumed by men, and in the 
high calls to dutv which arouse her from ihe frivolous 
ness and feebleness into which her existence is apt to 
sink 1 wall illustrate this by one more anecdote from 
the same campaign to which allusion has been already 
made — Sir Charles Napiers campaign against the robber 
tnbes of Upper Semde. 
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11 c/rri iia' i vi; ah'- i to tf ^n '/r'^r > r'^t.n 
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pt'''i'-n ne'!:^ -i h c I ro'^, J/'m-'J men reft 
1 '- e. / if - fi^ ('/n t t- "if( , ' iioT^.r^ c,> m- r'’ 
1 fr-f 1 f/a f , m a^Ji- r-— mti Hi- ' jjle» 
t j'l I <r j? ir- (hr-ij fei tw» ‘jcn (AJ\. O :t r 
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Hv-V r' T ‘■"r /// CIV Hii jt Vjj -t pfiitnt rf (kt 
au4 esfur Pe^mt 

IJ<njaiiiin Jotrett ''1217-95), 
li^ll ol, a3 twm at CaniberreH a-d e-J^ca-td 
at Si Paul's Sdiool and Ball'Oi, fjri'r? -hen. ) t 
/a.*, miinentl, d)sf,n,ru]'hcd— 9)rhe wtrt the He- 
ford in 1837, a cla‘s cal fird n 1839, ard ibe L?ta 
t^.a m i2»i Al'eadj a F'Hu— n 1238, re -as 
utor fro-n 1840 viJl hii ek'-' or as ^ias’‘T n 1875, 
from J 255 to 1 293 ne sis Pe^f lus Profeso- of Oreec. 
He f'Ai^hi fur toJcrition "ben the >te/-na;*£3 

e-e l>eir4 p^nemted .n Or ford, a- d ' a' nr^'J 
earl, re^a'dea as he-re'ical! . ‘ Broad Cr/urde’ TSe 
ma'tersliip of o ‘ c/oIe-Tjc ras rot gi in Irtr n 
ibjw, and strenuous ag.ution lep' from b-n d*- 
u'ual cmolutnenls a* -a' red to tbc Oretr d t 
‘cn cars Fo' ne article ‘On Jit. Ir/t'jrr p <r 
(A S mpiu'e’ ir JZsrny: and Ptvrews^xV/yjh-.'ns 
tned bjt acquitted hj tne VicC'Chan'-ebo-s cerr"- 
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s'-r uses re-Trarded as onsa lefaCvO- I’d n" » 
best luio" n b- bis rarslation, — lb itsuTcd sr^ 
sti^j^crtnc 1 n trod er -Eons, of ibe d-'dlogties of fdiv/ 

( 1271 , 3ra ed 1892/ and h 5 flcis hdppr, ris 
of Thvc dioes O/Jet a"d tne Paltilr^ of /»r7rS-c 

ft 225 itb Prrdfca-or Catnpbeb be ma.5 

sib’' for an rdi I'jn of Vlzi'/s Ptpnbhchf/j!,^ Px 
-jasier of Palliol bs indeemcc pe-rmeafeeJ ti* 
cr/IIi^e to a decree almost unciainpi»d- He '*3? 
nvidc Docto- Ir I^er den ^i£75» Edinb-V'b 
nd Cambnd/c 'Jdjo/, an'f "-as \’"ce-Cban''e-"jr of 
the oni e—jii/ from J^2 till i2Z9 On the ris'* 
it mi be 'a'd 'bat his trs, on Plato ~tis rrirs 


sno fur th'-/ f-’l ir u,,-,n th~ "/i*, tn- 'i- 
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'f iJi ir oc"n til" in i/e.lJt, m t n is bmd im a 
tnrenl i- J -r of r- 1 or pre-n, ih re-’ d-n , in^ ib- 
bi 'r,*"* ra d jicc/ir'lm" to co om, tn-y s jipp-'l ih< 
'’e !, an 1 lli-ew tbmr Wbe' o "r me j rteipita V. hen 
In IT eo-nra/le* can*, tbry Pmr’ Irrcir arp-ei- /,Scr’ ar'l 
p> f ir! , 1i-;‘ r lun 3 bi h oi t- fA werj lit li'h b— o c^-s 
tv jrtd tb* r' 1 tlirerd • 

I Imnl yri " lU p-reeivc bn— Voxtry, ex^rc mg in 
(b s rr'I* nret-rab’e adtniralinn of b'-'ic 

'’ar n 4 , ’a) ^i-en t-r t-r a p-ct to var tJian I’at of ' 
Im’dmjy , '11 ! -on a-HI vn J*r'lan 3 bn/ , v rb •it’i a foe, 
an'l i-'ii a p-r-ra! at th* fn 'b h e//niiTtari'W, —Jo isore i 
lion oiiO ritced lea'll* I>ieaoo, the 7 "ivi< ard tbi '’rm I 
oCtbi CT-m/ -T* in the bn’li!* camp, and be feared fn* i 
li!*i' fiTit, carnage ersrged j's rlmrac'cr, ard fietarne ! 
clii/aI- 7 , ard brv i* vai ifaf the Bntrb tronpi ftsrBed , 


rc'jTijrl.ab'e f'sr the perfect English erf tbs trams. 
t an and the pregnan’ thoughts of tne ntrodcei'onj 
than for hu tract ph lological s'diolarsbio m fc" d^ 
ing the Greel He nsade no attempt *n reconitm- 
Plato’s phil'/S'sph as a system, no" did be 
this po.s,bJe or d<rsirab'’c. He d d no’ 
alue s,,stem rn phd'/sopb or •Iifr/bag; ; man 
UiutC no' vnfntndlj to him tboegnt tne ^ 
h.s O' n 1/eliefs —as no system, bn’ a £e"e> </ 
p'omises He certainly fcairded no P^^ "T 
beaded no school, nris to -he end charged snm 
tagjeness and m stine^s, and ga t an tncert2r> 
sojnd an d'setnnes tne Chardh has al— a'm r- 
gard'-d is fundamentab Bu’ he — «is an enii 
pregnant and suggciii e tomlerano 
ntlaiched to ^hat ne regarded as me rrsitod 
eF religion. H's pjpns included manp of Jbi ritn 
-ah'? ha c liecome most emmen, n 
most of them regarded him ""ib -arm dero 
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In the latter jears of his mastership he \\as the 
subject of a kind of hero worship in Orford , in 
spite of his formidable power of snubbing the in- 
considerate, he was verj popular with the students 
His Watty sayings were in eveiybod/s mouth, and 
man> others were fathered on him he would ha\ e 
failed to recognise He cherished warm fnend- 
ships with old pupils, delighted m the intimacy of 
his most eminent contemporaries, and was rather 
a striking than an eloquent talker , he uttered him 
self more copiouslj in letters to his fnends He 
worked hard fqr the well being of his college, and 
was zealous in promoting educational reform His 
essays and translations rank him high amongst 
English waiters Three collections of his sermons 
haie been published (1895-1901), College Sermons, 
sermons on biographical subjects and the like, and 
Sermons on Faith and Doctrine 


who have thought most deeply on the immortaht) of the 
soul have been content to rest their belief on the agree 
ment of the more enlightened part of mankind, and on 
the inseparable connection of such a doctnne with the 
existence of a God and our ideas of di\ me justice — also 
in a less degree on the impossibility of thinking other 
wise of those whom we reierence in tins world And 
after all has been said, the figure, the analogy , the argu 
ment, are felt to be only approximations in dilferent 
forms to the expression of the common sentiment of the 
human heart Ihc introduction to the Phirdo of Plato ) 

The official Life and Letters b> Dr Evelyn Abbott and Professor 
I^uis Campbell appeared in 1897 followed by another soliimc of 
Letters (1S99). Studies of him were published b> Mr ToUemache 
(1895) Sir Ivcshe Stephen (1898) and Mr C. G Montefiore (1900) 
And two volumes of selections from his sacred and secular iintings 
base been published by Professor Lewis Campbell (igoa) 


Immortality | 

Again, believing in the immortality of the soul, we 
must still ask the question of Socrates, ‘ What is that 
which we suppose to be immortal?’ Is it the per 
sonal and individual element m us, or the spiritual 
and universal? Is it the pnnciple of knowledge or of 
goodness, or the union of the two? Is it the mere 
force of life which is determined to be, or the con 
saousness oV self which cannot be got nd of, or the 
fire of genius which refuses to lie extinguished? Or 
IS there a hidden being which is allied to the Author 
of all existence, who is because he is perfect, and to 
whom our ideas of perfection give us a title to belong? 
\\lntever answer is given by us to these questions, 
there still remains the necessity of allowing the perma 
nonce of evil, if not for ever, at any rate for a time, 
in order that the vneked ‘may not have too good a 
liargain ’ For the annihilation of evil at death, or the 
eternal duration of it, seem to involve equal difficulties 
m the moral order of the universe. Sometimes we are 
led by our feelings, rather than by our reason, to think 
of the good and wise only as existing in another life. 
AVhy should the mean, the weak, the idiot, the infant, the 
herd of men who have never in any proper sense the 
use of reason, reappear with blinking eyes in the hght of 
another world ? But our second thought is that the hope 
of humanity is a common one, and that all or none have 
a right to immortality Reason does not allow us to sup 
pose that we have any greater claims than others, and 
experience sometimes reveals to us unexpected flashes 
of the higher nature in those whom we have despised 
Such are some of the distracting thoughts which press 
upon us when we attempt to assign any form to our 
conceptions of a future state. 

Again, ideas must be given through something , and 
we are always prone to argue about the soul from analo 
gies of outward things which may serve to embody our 
thoughts, but are also partly delusive For we cannot 
reason from the natural to the spintual, or from the 
outward to the inward. The progress of physiological 
science, without bringing us nearer to the great secret, 
has perhaps tended to remove some erroneous notions 
respecting the relations of body and mind, and m this 
we have the advantage of the ancients But no one 
imagines that any seed of immortality is to be discerned 
m our mortal frames The result seems to be that those 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES 

From n Photograph bj Elhott & Fry 

George llenrj LeAtes (1817-78) was born 
in London, the grandson of the comedian Charles 
Lee Lewes Educated partly at Greenwich under 
Dr Burney', and partly in Jersey and Brittany, he 
spent some time in a noLary’s office, and then m 
the house of a Russian merchant , tned medicine, 
but could not stand the operating-room , and in 
1838 went to Germany for two years On his 
return to London he tried the stage as a pro 
fession, but soon was at work as a Penny Ency- 
clopaedist and Morning Chronicler, as contnbutor 
to a dozen journals, rev levvs, and magazines, and as 
editor of the Leader (1851-54), and of the Fort- 
nightly (1865-66), which he himself had founded 
His versatility was remarkable, many of Tiis in- 
numerable articles are on dramatic subjects — 
the drama m Germany, France, Italy, Spam, and 
Ancient Greece — but also on Brow ning, Tennyson, 
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Disneli, M'lcaul'ij, Durrns, and Leopardi He 
had t\ceptiomI gifts as a thentncaJ critic In 
Mr rrcdcnc Harnson’s nords, he ‘began life as 
a journalist, a critic, a no\eIist, a dramatist, a 
biographer, and an cssajist, he closed it as a 
mathematician, a phvsicist, a chemist, a biologist, 
a psjchologist, and the author of a sjstcm of 
abstract general philosophj ’ An intellect clear 
and sharp if not profound, a wit luelj and piquant 
if not very nch, and a style both firm and graceful 
made Lewes an eminent critic, biographer, and 
populariser of science and of what he accepted 
as philosophj 

The last twentj four tears of his life were 
coloured bj his close relations with George Eliot 
lie had been married, but unhappilj, m 1840, 
dnorce was not practicable, but in 1S54 he and 
Miss Etans went to German}, and thenceforward 
till his death thej lived as man and wife, not 
without embarrassment to both Lewes greatlj 
helped to encourage George Eliot in her hterarj 
work, though one cannot but belictc that his 
advice and influence must in nianj respects have 
been disadvantageous Neither of his own novels, 
Raulhorpe (1847) and Rose^ Bhinche, and Violet 
(1848), had or could have anj permanent place in 
literature, and their slender merits consist in direct 
borrow mgs from the F rench , the second, aiming 
to illustrate three tjpes of character, the gaj', the 
gentle, the decided, satinses current fallaacs, follies, 
and delusions His successful plaj. The Gattu of 
Speculation, is largely a reproduction of Balzac’s 
Ahrcadcl, his comparatively original Noble Heart 
and Chain of Cvtiils were failures on the stage 
and arc now forgotten 

His Bio^iaphtcal Ihstor) of Philosophy (1845) 
was in the third edition recast and evpanded as 
The Plistory of Philosophy from Thales to Comte 
He had a singular gift in populansing disserta- 
tions on philosophical and psychological subjects , 
but as he started from the Comtist position that 
metaphjsics leads to nothing, his history of philo- 
sophy IS rather a history of the v anitj of philoso 
phising By degrees he drifted farther from 
Comte's position, and insisted that psjchologj’ 
was entitled to rank as a scientific studj As he 
was neither trained m philosophj nor a complctclj 
equipped biologist, there is much of the amateur 
in all his works on philosophical subjects, which 
are rather unsystematic but frequently bnlhant 
disquisitions, sometimes containing ongmal and 
luminous suggestions that have been adopted bv' 
authoritative physiologists such as Wundt. He 
associated psjchologj and phjsiologj' more dosclj 
than was then usual Among’ viorks in this depart- 
ment arc his cvposition of Comte s Phtlosoph} of the 
Sciences ftSjj), The Physiology of Common Life 
(1859-60), Aristotle (1864 — showing that his an- 
ticipations of modem saentific results were smaller 
th m IS sometimes alleged) , and Problems of Life 
and 1 874-79), dealing in five volumes with 

the foundations of a creed, the physical basis of 


mmd, the study of psychology, and mind as a 
function of the organism Among Lewes’s works 
were also Seaside Studies (1858) and Studies m 
Aminat I^fe ( 1862) , a book on The Spanish Drama 
(1846), an apologetic Life of Robespierre (1848), 
On Actors and the Ai I of Acting {i 8 yf) But bj 
far his best-known work is his Life and Works 
of Goethe (2 vols 1855), whicli not merely tool its 
place as the standard English Life, but was made 
the basis of two French works on Goethe, and Ind 
before the end of the century' passed through sw 
teen editions in the German translation It has 
defects, no doubt, especially in the view of those 
who emphasise the spintual element in Goethe. 
Lewes disliked mysticism, allegory', and much that 
Germans love , but the book is eminently interest 
mg and readable, and is sane and sensible and 
independent in criticism The Stoiy of Goethfs 
Life (1873) 's an abridgment 

Weimar In 1775 

Weimar js an anaent city on the Ilm, a small stream 
rising in the Thunngian forests, and losing itself in die 
Saal at Jena, a stream on which the sole navigalion 
seems to be that of ducks, and which meanders peace- 
fully through pleasant valleys, except during the rainy 
season, when monntain torrents swell its current and 
overflow its banks The Trent, between Trentham and 
Stafford — ‘the smug and silver Trent,’ as Sliakspeare 
calls It — will give you an idea of this stream The tonai 
IS charmingly plactai in the Ilm valley, and stands some 
eight hundred feet abov e the lev el of the sea. ‘ Weimar,' 
sajrs the old topographer Mathew Menan, ‘is U'enmer, 
because it was the wine market for Jena and its environs, 
Others say it was because some one here in ancient days 
began to plant the vine, who was hence called U'an 
mayer But of this each reader may believe just what 
he pleases ’ 

On a first acquaintance, 'Weimar seems more like a 
Tillage bordering a park than a capital with a court, 
and having all courtly environments It is so quiet, so 
simple , and though ancient in its arcliitecture. Las none 
of the pictnrcsquencss which delights the eye in most 
old German cities The stone coloured, light brouai, and 
apple green houses have high peaked, slanting roo6, hut 
no quaint gables, no capnccs of architectural fancy, none 
of the mingling ofvaned styles which clsenhere charm 
the traveller One Icamsto love its quiet, simple streets 
and pleasant paths, fit theatre for tlic simple actors 
moving across the scene , hut one must live llicre soim 
lime to discover its charm The aspect it present 
when Goethe arrived was of course very different from 
that presented nov" , but by diligent inquiry vic may get 
some rough image of the place restored First be 
noted that the city walls were still erect , gates and po 
cullis still spoke of days of warfare 'Within these wa s 
were SIX or seven hundred houses, not more, most o 
them very anaent. Under these roofs v ere about scun 
thousand inhabitants — for the most part not handsome. 
Tlie atv gates were strictly guarded. No one could P^)^ 
through them in cart or carnage vathout leaving ' 
name in ihc sentinel’s hook , even Goethe, minister an 
favounte, could not escape this tiresome formality, 
gather from one of his letters to the Frau von Si 0 , 
directing her to go out alone, and meet him bey on t * 
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tions, \dierc they still form a most conspicuous 
feature Lajard etToncousl) identified Nimrud, 
ulicre he c\poscd se\cril palaces, with Nme\eh 
(rcall) at Kujoinjik) instead of mth Calah But 
his discoi cries Mere great and brilliant, and his 
book on hiticvch aud Us Re warns (1848), followed 
b> Tfu Ruins of Rincveh and Babylon (1853), 
after he had e\ca\ated with success at Ku>amjik 
and elsewhere, made him famous as ‘Nincteh 
I^ai ard,' although his first book had httic to do 
with Isincith, but with the palaces of Ashur-nasir- 
pal, Esarhaddon, and Shalmaneser II at Calah, 
another cajntal of the Assjnan kings Rccened 
with enthusiasm as a great discoicrer, he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of London, 
was made DCL by Oxford, and was Lord 
Rector of Aljcrdecn Unuersity 1855-56, and he 
became M P for Aylesbury 1852-57, for South- 
wark 1S60-69, Foreign Under Secretary 1861-66, 
Chief Commissioner of orks 1868-69 In 1869 he 
went as British Ambassador to Spain, and in 1877 
to Constantinople, where he strenuously supported 
Bcaconsfield's policy His philo Turkish syanpa- 
thics during and after the war proioked comment 
at home , and in 1878, hai ing been made a G C B , 
he withdrew from public life Two \olumes of bas- 
rdicfs in plates were called ISIonurnuUs of Atnevch 
(1849 and 1853), and he issued abridged editions 
of his two dcscnptnc books He was a skilled 
excavator and a good desenber, but no archae- 
ologist , the decipherment of the inscnptions was 
done In Rawhnson and others But he was keenly 
interested in Italian art, revised KuglePs Handbook 
of Pixtnitnc', edited a handbook to Rome, and 
wrote the Introduction to the English version of 
Morclh's great book on the Italian painters and 
their methods In 1887 he published an interest- 
ing volume on his Early Adventuns in Persia, 
^nsiana, and Bab} Ionia , his Autobiography and 
Ethrs was edited in 1903 bv the Hon W N 
Bruce, who made it known that a work by Layard 
on his diplomatic experiences would at some future 
date be given to the public The extracts are from 
Ins first book 

Ntmroud 

It wav evening as wc approached the spot The spring 
rams had clothed the mound wath the richest verdure, 
and the LrUle meadows which stretched around il were 
covered vrith flowers of every hue. Amidst this luxuriant 
vegetation were partly concealed a few fragments of bncks, 
potKn, and alabaster, upon which might be traced the 
Well defined wedges of the cimciform character Did not 
the c remains mark tlie nature of the ruin, it might have 
been confounded with a natural eminence A long line 
of consecutive narrow' mounds, still retaining the appear 
ance of walls or ramparts, strctclicd from its liasc, and 
formed a vast quadrangle Tlie nver flowed at some 
diilancc from them its waters, swollen by the melting 
of the snows on the Armenian lulls, wcrcbrolcn into a 
thousand foaming whirlpools by an artificial barncr built 
across the stream On the eastern bank the soil had been 
vv ashed away liy the current , but a solid mass of masonry 
s'lll vvaihstood its impetuosity The Arab who guided 


my small raft gave himself up to religious ejaculnUonj as 
we approached this formidable cataract, over which we 
were earned with some violence. Once safely through 
the danger, my companion explained to me that this on 
usual change in the quiet face of the nver was caused 
a great dam which- had been built by Iximrod, and that 
in tlie autumn, before the winter nuns, the huge stones of 
which U was constructed, squared, and united by cramps 
of iron, were frequently visible nliove the surface of the 
stream It was, in fact, one of those monuments of a 
great people, to be found in all the nvers of Mesopo 
tamia, which were undertaken to ensure a constant supply 
of water to the innumerable canals spreading like act 
work over the surrounding country, and which, even m 
the days of Alexander, were looked upon ns the works of 
an ancient nation No wonder that the traditions of the 
present inhabitants of the land should assign them to one 
of the founders of the human race ! The Arab was telling 
me of the connection betw cen the dam and the city huilt 
by Arthur, the lieutenant of bimrod, the vast rams of 
which were now before us — of its purpose as a causewar 
for the mighty hunter to cross to the opposite palace, now 
represented by the mound of Hammum Ah — and of tlie 
histones and fate of the kings of a pnmitive race, still 
the fav ounle theme of the inhabitants of the plains of 
Shmar, when the last glow of twilight faded away, and 
I fell asleep as we glided onward to Baghdad 


The Unearthingr of a Wlngred Bulb 

On the morning I rode to the encampment of Sbnkh 
Abd ur nhman, and was reluming to the mound, when 
I saw two Arabs of Ins tribe urging their mares to the 
top of their speed On approacliing roc they stopjved. 
‘ Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of them — 'hasten to tlie 
diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself ^\allah, 
It IS wonderful, but it is true* wc have seen him intb 
our eyes Tlierc is no god but God and both joining 
in this pious exclamntion, they gallopcvl off, witliout 
further words, m the direction of their tents 

On reaching the ruins I descended into the new trench, 
and found the workmen, who had already seen me as I 
approached, standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. 
^Yhllst Aw ad advanced and asked for a present 10 celt 
brate the occasion, the Arabs vvilhdrew the screen they 
bad hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous liuman 
bead sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country 
They had uncov cred the upper part of a figure, the re 
maindcr of vihich was still buned in the earth I saw at 
once that the bead must belong to a winged bon or but , 
similar to those of Khorsalxid and Persepohs. B "'a* 

in admirable preservation Tlie expression was calm yet 

majestic, and the outline of the features showed a freeflom 
and knowledge of art scarce!) to be looked for m t * 
vv orks of so remote a period The cap had three hom^ 
and, unlike that of the human headed bulls hitherto four 
in Assyna, was rounded and without ornament at t c 

1 was not surprised that the Arabs bad been am^ed 
and terrified at this ajiymnlion It required no 
imagination to conjure up the most strange fanci» 
gigantic head, blanched wath age, tlius rising from 
bowels of the earth, might well have belonged 
those fearful beings which arc pictured in the t '' 
of the country as appeanng to mortals, slowly asc 
from tlie regions below One of the workmen, on 
mg the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown ovv 
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bisVet md run off to\\Tirds Mosul as fast os his legs could 
carT\ him I learned this rv ith regret, as I anticipated 
the consequences 

AVhilst I iras superintending the removal of the earth 
uhich still clung to the sculpture, and ginng directions 
for the continuation of the uork, a noise of horsemen -was 
heard, and prcsentl) Abd ur rnhiinn, followed by half his 
tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench As soon ns 
the two Arabs had reached the tents and published the 
wonders thev had seen, e\en one mounted his marc and 
rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the tnith of these 
inconccirahlc reports. When thej beheld the head the) 
all cned together, ‘There is no god but Gal, and 
Mohammed is his prophet ' ’ It w as some time before 
the sheikh could be prerailed upon to descend into the 
pit and convince himself that the image he saw was 
of stone ‘ Tins is not the work of men’s hands,’ e\ 
claimed he, ‘but of those infidel giants of whom the 
prophet — peace be with him' — has said that the) were 
higher than the tallest dale tree , this is one of the idols 
which Noah — i>eacc be with him' — cursed licfore the 
(loot! ’ In this opinion, the result of a careful caainina 
tion, all the b)standcrs concurred 

Sir George Webbe D.iseut (1817-96) was 
bom in St Vincent, of which his father was Attor- 
nej -General , the famil) , of N orman-French extrac- 
tion, had owned proper!) in tlie West Indies since 
the Restoration He was educated at Westminster 
School and King’s College, London, and graduated 
11 A from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1840 Through 
John Sterhnghe came to know his father ‘The Thun 
derer,’ Carh le. Mill, Julius Hare, and fhackera) 
In 1841 he went to Stockholm as sccretar)' to the 
Bntish Envo), and during his four tears’ sojourn 
there de\ eloped his love for the Scaudinatian 
literature and mjthologv, m which he was encour 
aged b> Jakob Gnmm About 1840 he had begun 
to w nte for the Times ^ on his return to England 
in 1845 became assistant editor to Mr Delane 
(whose sister he marned), and for twenty-fiie years 
hlled this post with great abilit) Called to the 
Bar in 1852, and made D C L , he was for thirteen 
years Professor of English Literature and hlodem 
History at King’s College. He often acted as Civil 
Service examiner in English and modem languages, 
from 1870 to 1892 was a Civ il Scrv icc Commissioner, 
and was knighted in 1876. He more than once 
V isitcd Iceland Among liis w orks w ere four nov els 
— The Annals of an Eventful Lift, Thee to One., 
Half a Life, and The Viking^ of the Baltic j an 
Icelandic grammar , a translation of Tlu Prose or 
Younger Edda (1842), dedicated in gratitude for 
encouragement to Carlyle , Popular Tales fiom the 
Norse (1859) and Tales from the Fjeld{\?e]f), both 
from the Norwegian of Asbjbmsen , and transla- 
tions from the Icelandic of the Saga of Burnt Njal 
(1861) and the Story of Gish the Outlaiv (1866), as 
also of the Orkne) and Hacon sagas for the Rolls 
Senes in 1894 A Life of Delane by him has been 
withheld from publication till ‘ the times are npe.’ 
His Introduction to Asbjdmsen’s Popular Tales 
was a solid contnbution to folklore, and was by 
him considered his best piece of work, his com- 


mand of terse and v igorous English is best know n 
to the avenge reader from Burnt Njal He wrote 
frcqucntl) for the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and 
Fraser’s Magazine A new edition of the Popular 
Tales, w itli a biognphical Preface by his son, was 
issued m 1903 

Sir Ti’ilhaiu Stirlnig-HIavM cll (181S-78) 
was the son of Mr Stirling of keir, and it was only 
on the death of his uncle. Sir John Maxwell of 
Pollok, 111 1865, and his succession to the estates, 
that he assumed the baronetev and changed his 
name to Stirling-Maxwcll He was bom at Ken- 
murc House near Glasgow , gnduated at Trinity 
College, Cambndge , tnvelled in Ital), Spain, and 
the Levant (1839-42), and sal in the House of 
Commons as Conservative representative for Perth 
shire He rcpeatcdlv visited Spain, and lived 
inanil) a life of learned leisure, but was Rector of 
the Universities of St Andrews and of Edinburgh, 
Chancellor of Glasgow Universitv, DCL, and 
K T , and he died of fever at Venice His second 
wife was tlie Hon Mrs Norton (see page 386) 
Hib minor publications — save the first, poems pub- 
lished in 1839 — mainl) concern bibliography and 
engravings His first important work was The 
Annals of the A > lists of Spain (3 vols 1848), 
part of which was rewntten and published sepa- 
rate!) as 1 clazquez and his IPo/ks (1855) The 
book showed remarkably wide infomiation and 
great good taste, proved highly entertaining, and 
completely eclipsed all earlier works dealing with 
the subject, though tlie st)le was somewhat 
laboured T/u Cloistei Life of the Empet or 
Charles V (1852) supplied deficiencies and cor- 
rected errors in the popular account of the em- 
peror in Robertson’s Histor) Stirhng-Maxwell 
had access to documents unknown to Robertson, 
and was greatl) more familiar wath Spanish litera- 
ture , and his stor), while adding matenall) to 
what had been knovvai of Charles’s last years, 
rather impaired the romantic conception till then 
prevalent. At once accepted as authoritative and 
admirable b) scholars like Richard Ford, Prescott, 
and Motley, it is still b) far the most complete and 
interesting account in English, though Mignet in 
France and Gachard in Belgium have both dealt 
more exhaustive!) with tlie same subject Stirling- 
Maxvv ell’s most elaborate work, at which he had 
been working ever since he finished the Cloister 
Life, was not published till 1883, five years after 
his death — Don John of Austria, or Passages f f out 
the History of the Sixteenth Century’ He had 
bestowed mucli labour on precise verification of 
facts, and on the perfecting of the style, which is 
simpler and clearer than in his earlier w orks 

Charles V, even after his retirement to the 
cloisters at Yuste (in Febmary 1557), continued to 
wield the impcnal power as firmlv and almost as 
fully as he had done at Augsburg or Toledo, though 
he joined earnestly in the religious observances 
of the monks, and even performed special ntes 
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himstlf In tlie Cloister Uf<. Stiriing-Maxwcll 
lliua tells lion 

Charles performed a Funeral Service for Himself 

About tins imn. [ \ugust 1558], according to the his 
tomn of ‘'t Jerome Ins thoughts seemed to turn more 
than trinl to religion and its ntes. Wheneeer during Ins 
star at \ iiste an) of hu fnends, of the degree of pnnees 
or 1 nights of the (lecce, had died, he had ceer been 
punctual in doing honour to their memor), bj causing 
their obsequies to Ix: performed by the fnars , and these 
lugubrious scrsices ma) be said to liaae formed the fes 
tnals of the gloom) life of the cloister The dad) masses 
said for his onn soul ncrc al«a)'s accompanied b) others 
for the souls of Ins father, mother, and nife But non 
he ordered further solemnities of the funeral bind to be 
performed in licbalf of these relations, each on a difTcrent 
da), and attended them himself, preceded b) a page bear 
ing a taper, and joining m the chant, m a ter) deaoul 
and audible manner, out of a tattered pra)cr l>oob 1 hese 
ntes ended, he asked his confessor whether he might not 
no« perform his o«n funeral, and so do for himself what 
would soon haae to be done for him b) others Regia 
replied that his Majest), please (jod, might luc many 
\ears, and that when his nine came these seniccs uoiihl 
be gratefully rendered, without his taking an) thought 
alroul the matter ‘But,’ pcrsislcfl Charles, 'would it 
not lie goed for in) soul ?’ 1 he monk said that certainly 
It would, {1 oils works done dunng life being far more 
efficacious than when postponed till after death Pre 
parations w ere therefore at once set on femt , a catafalque, 
winch had sentd before on similar occasions, was erected, 
and on the following di), the 30th of August, as the 
monl ish histonan relates, this celebrated scraacc at as 
actuall) performed llic high altar, the catafalque, and 
the whole church shone with a blaze of wax lights, the 
friars were nil in their places, at the altars, and in the 
choir, and the household of the emperor attended in deep 
mourning ‘The jnous monarch himself aaas there, 
attired in sable atceels, and bearing a taper, to see him 
self inlcucd and to celebrate liis own obsequies ' \\ hilc 

the solemn mass for the dead was sling, he came forward 
and gave Ins taper into the hands of the officiating priest, 
111 token of 111, desire to yield his soul into the liands of 
bus Maker High aUose, oacr the 1 nccling throne and 
the gorgeous a estments, the flowers, the curling incense, 
and the glittcnng altar, the same idea shone forth in that 
splendid cainas whereon Titian had pictured Charles 
kneeling oil the threshold of the hcaacnly mansions pre 
pated for the blessed. TIic funeral ntes ended, the 
emperor dined in his western alcosc lie ate little, hut 
lie remained fora great part of the afternoon sitting in the 
open air and basking m the sun, ashich, as it descended 
to the horizon, Imt strongly upon the white walls Feel 
ing a aiolcnt pain in his head, he relumed to his chamber 
and ln\ down Malliisio, whom he had sent in the mom 
mg to \arandnlla to attend the Count of Oropesa in his 
illness, found him wlien he returned still suffenng con 
sidcrabU, and attributed the pain to his basing remained 
loo long in the hot sunshine. Xext morning he was 
somewhat liettcr, and w-as able to get up and go to mass, 
but still felt oppressed, and complamctl much of thirst 
He told his coii'es or, howcaer, that the service of the 
day iK'btc had done him good The sunshine again 
tempted him int i Im open gallery jVs he sat there he 
EC it for ft portrait of the empress, and hung for some 


time, lost in thought, over the gentle face, which, wiUi 
Us blue eyes, auburn hair, and pcnsiva: heaulv, somewhat 
resembled tlie noble countenance of that other Isaliella, 
the great queen of Castile He next called for a picture 
of Our Lord Pray mg in the Garden, and then for a si cich 
of the Lost Judgment, by Titian Ilaaang looked Ins last 
upon the image of the wife of his youth, it seemed as if 
he were now bidding farewell, in the contemplation of 
these other favounte pictures, to the noble art which he 
had loved with a love which cares and years and sick 
ness could not quench, and that will ever be rcmcmbereil 
with his belter fame Thus occupictl, he remained >-0 
long alistraclerl and motionless that Mnthisio, who was on 
the watch, thought it nght to awake him from his reverie 
On being spoken to, he filmed round and complained 
that he was ill The doctor felt ins pulse, and pro- 
nounced liim in ft fever Again the aficmoon sun was 
sinning over the great walnut tree, full info the gallery 
From this pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the 
garden and the murmur of the fountain, and bright with 
glimpsci of the golden Vera, they earned him to the 
gloomy chamiKr of bis sleepless nights, and laid him on 
the bed from winch he was to rise no mora 
Ihcrc is ft biographical note m the su volume cdilion of Stirling 
Maxsi-clis It crix (i8pi), which includes The Artixis ef Sfain 
(new ed.) The Chtiier Lt/e (^th cd.) and a volume of Esaaji, 
Axidt ssex &C. 

J.Tiucs Anlliony Fronde. 

Like his master, Carlyle, Froude holds 1 place 
apart among the historical writers of his age belli 
the one and the other (due proportion guarded) arc, 
in the first place and pre-eminently, prophets and 
men of letters rather than historical specialists 
In choosing to write history', both were primarily 
determined not by the simple scientific desire of 
ascertaining what had actually happened in the 
past, but by the consideration that histoncai narra 
tne was a suitable vehicle for the expression of 
tlicir individual views regarding man’s life and 
destiny In the case of Froude the distinction is 
forced upon us at once by the character of Ins 
work as a whole, and by the special gifts and 
temperament of which it is the expression He 
belongs to a different order of spirits from Halhm 
or Macaulay or Freeman, and it is as a literary 
artist and a teacher of complex and illusive nature 
- that be presents himself equally in his writings and 
in his mental history 

James Anthony Froude was bom at Darlington 
near Totnes,^ Devonshire, 23rd April 1818 His 
father was Archdeacon of Tolnes, and, arrordmg' 
to his son, was a typical English Churchman of 
the period preceding the upheaval caused 
Tractanan movement. Tlie Church ‘he rcgaract 
as part of the constitution, and the Prayer book as 
an Act of Parliament which only folly or dislova t)^ 
could quarrel with’ ‘Dissent in all its forms, 
adds his son, ‘was a enme in our house n 
certain traits of the archdeacon’s character wc in 
suggestions at once of contrast and resemblance to 
his distinguished son He had been ‘.a hard n cr 
m vouth , and it was a marked trait in hiS son t n 
all through life hevvas passionately fond of outdoor 
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sports nescr happier than a hen he Inel a Io\c of ilic sea ^^hlch remained the chief pic isurc 

roa O' a jjun in his hand, or iras stcennjf Ills j-aeht of his life , and it was then, .also, that he acquired 

in the En^'lish Channel The arrhdc.icon was ‘a that interest in those ‘foryotten worthies’ — the 

forv of the old school and, after a fi^hionofhis natal heroes of his natne Deton — to t hose c ploits 

o in x\nthon} was hI-eMa=e a T on of incrcisiny he has devoted some of his most brilliant pages 
ini'nsut to the clo'c o'" his dat' On the o her \nd fotm these tt o interests we mat deduce another 

hand, there t as ‘a son of Stoicism alwut Xreh characteristic— his passionate patriotism, which to 

dc<acoa Froudes ch iracter which sometim's sur foreigners is ihe ]ircdominating note of his work as 

ori'ed those woo liatl onh 'cen him for i da\ or j a liistornn 

twn’ Ills son aaraircd the Moical tt-pc betond i Alter ilirce te irs 1130 33- spent at \\ cstminstcr 
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two at a private 
school at Merton, 
I roude pmeccdeal 
to Oncl College, 
(Kford at the 
i,,e of ‘eicntecn 

I lie High Church 
niovcnunt of 
which Newman, 
V 1 ellow of < Jiiel, 
ti IS tilt inspiring 
kadcr, was then 
in full flood , and 
from the example 
of hts brother 
Iluircll, jt was to 
he expected that 
Antliont would 

II iturallj he drtwn 
into It iNcv man 
w as prep ircd to 
gave him a warm 
welcome hut 
from the first 
h roude showed 
that he meant to 
tal e a wi) of Ins 
own He held 
himself aloof from 
Newman and Ins 
fnends, md gave 
the general ini 
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pression ‘that he 


in his mis jon of 


F ro“i n Phoi%,rapl» Lj Fllirtit f Fry 


combined in a rare 


dc I’ro'cstantismg 

the Ciiurch of England, and, as Antlioiiv’s 
future career was to shov , the mission was one 
wliicli appealed neither to Ins heart nor his 
head As for the second brother, V. illi nn, his 
tastes lav m another direction th m iho c of 
Anthonj — mechanical science l>eing tlic subject 
to V hich he devoted himself wath ill the ihilitv 
whwh vas the common inhentance of the famil> 
From his t.irlv' jears,’ wc are told b) a fnend 
of the familj, ‘Anthonv felt chilled, crushed, ind 
fettered,’ and, as such an c'pcficncc is never 
outlived. It maj partly explain that undertone of 
austent/ which is seldom absent from .an) thing he 
wrote. But, if his home vvas uncongenial, he was 
in livcl) sympith) vath the surroundings where his 
home lav It was in )outh that he acquired tliat 


degree self confi 
dcncc, imagination, and inquirv ' His cxpcricnrc 
in his college was thus a repetition of his expen- 
cnce of home, and he was ag-un thrown in upon 
himself h) uncongenial surroundings riioug'h he 
tool onl) ,a second class m the Final Schools, he 
showed ins aptitude for the studies of his later life 
bv winning the Chancellors English pn.!c for an 
tssa) on ‘The Influence of Political Economx on 
the Moral and bocial \\ clfare of the Nation,’ while 
in the same )car (1843) he was elected to a fcllow- 
shij> in Exeter College I roude had as ) ct show n 
no enthusiasm for the new religious movement, but 
his .action now proved that, for a time at least, he 
vvas to some degree under its influence. In the 
Lt/e of SI Nttuaii, which he wrote for Newman’s 
senes of the Lues of the English Saints, his mental 
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and bpintual atutudc is as correct as citlier his 
brother Hurrell or New man could ha\e wished, 
he speaks of the ‘awful note of heres) ’ with pure 
sacramental fen our, and he \irtuall) accepts all 
the astonishing miracles of the saint As about the 
same date (1824) he also took Deacon’s orders, 
It seemed as if he had defimtuelj chosen his 
career 

J'.ut the spell of Newman oter Froude, if it was 
eter real, was of brief duration In 1847 he pub- 
li-~lied a \oluinc entitled Shadinus of the Clouds, 
under the pseudonym of Zeta, and in 1848 his 
\i!nfS'S of Faith (anonjmousl)) Taken together 
these two books reteal a moral and intellectual 
distemper which is a tit id commentan on the 
spiritual strain which their author had undergone 
^Iorali), the) are the product of a nature which had 
lost Its beanngs m the conflict of morbid senti- 
ments and emotions , intellectually, they prove that 
Froude had lost his faith not onh in Tractarianism, 
but in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion The loss of his fellowship, his aban- 
donment of the Chureh, and his resignation of 
the headmastersbip of the High bchool of Hobart 
Town in 1 asm inn, to which he had been appointed, 
were the ncressart tonscquenccs of his spiritual 
transformation His ‘Sturm u-d Drang’ period, 
the onit period at which wc lute a glimpse into 
his inner life, was now at an end , and a fortun itc 
destiii) had brought him into contact with a teacher 
who renewed his moral liasis and gate a direc 
lion to his life which he was henceforth to follow 
with such happt results for English Iitfcrature 
Froude ungnidgingl) acknowledged his debt to 
the teaching and esamplc of Carljlc, and the 
whole scojie and icndene) of his work bear mani- 
fest proof of the c\tcnt of his obligation The 
fundamental ideas of Carl) Ic— Ins tictts regarding 
the function of great men, his contempt for the vox 
pojmh, Ins deification of force as the expression 
of ethical value, his antagonism to the develop 
nicnts of modem civilisation— all these are likewise 
the stock ideas of Froude, who saves liis originality 
onl) b) Ins individual manner of expressing them 

Froude had turned his thirtieth )car when he 
broke vvath his past b) the publication of his 
Antnesis of Faith ^ and henceforward the world 
knows him only as the indefatigable author who 
spccdil) took Ills place among the diief literary 
figures of his time In the IFestmiuster Review he 
began that senes of papers, continued in Fraser’s 
Uai^ast/te (of which he was editor from i860 to 
1S74) and m other magazines, which are collected 
in the four volumes entitled Shert Studies on tit eat 
Siil'jiCts The general character of these papers 
IS the suflTicicnt proof that their author was cssen- 
tiallv the ‘man of letters’ rather than the histoncal 
specialist TIic histoncal specialist hesitates to 
pass bc)ond his proper domain, knowing as he 
docs what accumulated knowledge is necessary 
towards a well grounded judgment , but Froude 
in these short studies discusses philosophers and 


poets, theologians and saints, statesmen and com 
manders of even' age and countrv He made 
no pretension to add to our knowledge regarding 
the different subjects which he treat^ , but onl) 
pedantry' would deny that, m adorning as he did 
every theme that lie touched, he clothed them 
with an interest which it is not the least valuable 
function of literature to evoke. 

In 1856 appeared the first two volumes of his 
greatest literary achievement, his Htstor} of Eng- 
land from tht Fall of Cardinal II olsc) to the 
Spanish Armada, which, in his own words, was 
‘the companion of twenty y'cars of pleasant but 
unintennittcnt labour’ Like all Froude’s histoncal 
work. It was conceived with a controversial inten 
tion, and it expressed at once the new influence of 
Carlyle and his rebound of feeling from his Trac 
tanan bondage In his delineation of Henry Vlll , 
the most original part of his w ork, both of these 
tendencies were focussed , he made him a figure 
in the mould of Carlvle’s ‘heroes,’ and in so doing 
passed judgment on the High Church view that 
Henry was merely the unscrupulous author of an 
unhappy schism Few books have been subjected 
to more searching criticism , but no fair reader will 
deny the justice of the estimate of the work as a 
whole pronounced by Bishop Stubbs, a historian 
whose methods and general views were so funda 
mentally opposed to Froude’s own It is a booh, 
says Bishop Stubbs, to ‘which even those "ho 
differ m principle from the waater will not refuse 
the tribute of praise, as a work of great induslrv, 
power, and importance’ Equally polemical in in 
tcntion and equally mspfred by the Carlylean oradc 
was The English in Ii eland, which appeared in 
three volumes between 1871 and 1874 The im 
mediate occasion of the book was Mr Gladstones 
policy of conciliation towards Ireland, and its 
object vvas to prove that only by the strong hand 
could Ireland be made a prosperous country and 
a tolerable neighbour His Cetsar, a Sketch 
(1879), winch the hero is again the providential 
‘strong man,’ Froude regarded as his best book, an 
opinion which was not shared by Carlyle, whose 
bncf comment on it vvas — ‘It tells me nothing of 
Cmsar’ 

From the beginning of Ins career as an author, 
Froude had shown that be deliberately meant that 
each of his books should produce a sensation , an 
an opportunity now came to him of surpassing n 
his previous efforts in this direction As literary 
executor of Carly’le, it devolved on him to 
at once his editor and his biographer, and > 
the manner in which he performed both tasks c 
evoked a storm of controversy which is hardly to 
paralleled in the history of English literature, 
ins edition of C irlyle’s Reminiscences (1881) it may 
be safelv said that no English writer of eminence 
ever gave a work to the public with such cyaiiM 
disregard of the pnmary duties of an editor o 
take but one example of his negligence ' 
Froude should have laid his hand on his hcaia 
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when he made Cnrljle speak of his friend Sir 
Henry Taylor’s ‘morbid \anity,’ when the words he 
actually wrote w ere ‘ marked veracity ’ Inaccuracy 
had from the first been Froude’s besetting sin, 
but tiie general public now first realised the full 
measure of the sins of which he was capable under 
this head With regard to the portrait of Carlyle 
which he has drawn m the biography (1882-84), 
there will probably be always a difference of 
opinion, but it is to be noted that to the great 
majority of those who knew Carlyle as well as 
Froude himself (the only fitting judges) it seemed 
an essentially distorted image, the creation of tlie 
idiosyncrasies of the man who drew it. Ne\er- 
theless, of all Froude’s books it is doubtless the 
one which will presen c his name longest, the 
eminence and distinctu eness of its subject and the 
skill of the biographer combine to make it a repre- 
sentatne book of an epoch, and as such it has its 
only companion in Boswell’s Ltfe of Jolutson 

A. few pleasant incidents had diversified Froude’s 
somewhat stormy career as a man of letters In 
1869 he was chosen Lord Rector of the Unncrsity 
of St Andrews — an honour which he described as 
the first public recognition which he had received , 
in 1876 he was appointed a member of the Scottish 
University Commission , and in 1875 he was sent 
out as a commissioner tp South Afnca, for whose 
troubles he prescribed his borrowed panacea of a 
benevolent dictatorship Two unofficial journeys, 
one to the Australian colonies and the other to the 
West Indies, resulted in his Oceana (1886) and the 
Wesl Incites, or ihe Bow of Ulysses (1888) — in both 
of which, though he eapressed the hope it might be 
otherwise, he as usual ‘trod on many corns’ But 
the distinction of his life w hich he valued most came 
to him near its close. In 1892 he was made Regius 
Professor of History in Oxford, and thus, by an 
irony which he keenly appreciated, he came to sit 
m the chair of his adversary Freeman, who m 
season and out of season had denounced him as 
a sciolist and a charlatan He held his appoint- 
ment only for two years, but in that space he 
crowmed his long and industnous life by the most 
charming books that came from his hand — The 
Ijfe and Letters of Erasmus (1894), Eltsabethau 
Seamen of the Sivteenth Ceututy (1895), and 
lectures on the Counal of Trent (1896) He died 
on the 20th of October 1894, at Salcombe, his 
home in his native Devon 

In many passages of his wntings Froude has 
told us how he thought history should be conceiv ed 
and written ‘The address of history',’ he says, 

‘ is less to the understanding than to the higher 
emotions ’ ‘ History,’ he says again, is ‘ nature’s 

drama,’ should be wTitten like a drama, and should 
teach like a drama A science of history he scouted 
as a vain imagination, and maintained that, if our 
knowledge of the past taught us anything, it was 
‘that we should draw no horoscopes’ But, if 
history cannot be reduced to a saence for the 
guidance of states, it performs a servace of no less 


importance ‘ It is a voice for fiver sounding across 
the centunes the laws of nght and waong’ In his 
own treatment of history Froude gave the freest 
play to these conceptions Tlie essential character 
of his chief histoncal wntings is that they are con- 
ceived and WTitten as dramas Ever m his fore- 
ground there is a great central figure — hero or 
viHain — round whom all events cluster, and with 
reference to whom they are selected and appraised 
This personage dev elops in his hands, not as the 
rigid scrutiny of facts should determine, but in the 
fashion in which a character grows m the mind 
of the creative artist Such are his delineations 
of Henry VIII, of Thomas Cromwell, of Mary 
Stewart, of Charles V, of Julius Ctesar, and, it 
may be added, of Carlyle — all of whom, before he 
has done wath them, become gigantcsque figures 
with their natural traits distorted beyond recogni- 
tion Equally charactenstic of Froude as a his- 
tonan is his insistence on the ethical import of 
persons and events In this respect he, of course, 
resembles his master, Carlyle , but, though he owes 
to Carlyle his fundamental ethical principles, it 
was by his own natural instincts that he was 
primarily concerned with the problems of human 
destiny' In the case of Froude, as in the case of 
Carlyle, it was but the accident of circumstances 
that made him a histonan and not an official 
preacher , and to his ethical fervour is doubtless 
due the polemical tone which is present in most 
of what he wrote ‘Having nobody to abuse,’ 
he vvTitcs to his friend [Sir] John Skelton, with 
reference to his Oceana, ‘ I am like try ing to fly 
a kite w ithout w ind ’ 

History' thus conceived makes a wide popular 
appeal , and Froude possessed precisely the lequi- 
site gifts for the successful exemplification of his 
theories He was master of a style which by its 
rapidity, dearness, and idiomatic grace is unsur- 
passed for the purposes of pure narrative. As 
much a man of the vv orld as a student, he knew 
the range of common interests, selected his facts 
accordingly', and in his presentation of them had 
an unemng mstinct as to the limits of the average 
intelligence. Moreov er, though the only dull book 
he ever wTOte was his romance. The Two Chtefs of 
Dnnboy, he had in a high degree that ‘ picturesque 
sensibility’ which instinctively apprehends the 
poetic aspects of persons and events, and can 
make them visible to others From these eminent 
ments, however, large abatements have to be 
made, his inaccuracy was such that m matters 
of fact he cannot be quoted wath confidence, and 
there are few waiters of equal intellectual force 
whose judgments carry less authonty than Froude’s 
Yet, after every reserve, he remains one of the 
most interesting and important literary figures of 
his time. For the general public he has done the 
invaluable service of making history an attractive 
study , and English literature owes him a debt of 
another kind and of not less account no waiter 
has done more than Froude to maintain the best 
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traditions of English prose m tbit middle sulc 
whidi IS the t\ork 'l-da^ instrument of e\erj 
literature. 

History 

Wiat, then, IS tlie use of Histor) ? nnd wlnt ire Us 
lessons ? If It can tell us little of llie past and nothing 
of the future, uln waste our time o\er so barren a stud\ ? 

rir= , ii IS a \oice for caer sounding across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong Opinions alter, manners 
change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is arritten 
on tlic tabktb of cternit) For ea cry false word or un 
nghtcoub deed, for cniclt} and oppression, for Inst or 
aaniti tin. price lias to be paid at last not alwaas b} 
the cliicf oficiiderb, but paid bj some one Tusticc and 
truth alone endure and Inc Injustice and falsehood maj 
be long In cd, but doonisda) comes at last to them, in 
1 rtneb rnolutions and other tcrnlde wais. 

That IS one ksson of Ilistorj Another is, that we 
should draw no horoscopes , that we should c-apect little, 
for what we capect wall not come to pass. Resolutions, 
reformations — llio e \~ist moicments into which heroes 
and saints haac flung thcniieUea, in the belief that thej 
aacre the dawn of the millennuim — haac not borne the 
fruit aaliich thc\ looked for Millenniums arc still far 
aaaaa JIicsc great conaailsions leaac the world changed 
— perhaps improaed— but not improacd as the actors in 
them hoped it would be Luther would haae gond to 
aaork with ICss lit art could lie liaac foreseen the Thirtj 
cars’ W ar, and in the dis'ancc the theologj of Tubingen 
Washington might haac hesiinled to draw the sword 
against Liigland could lie haae seen the countr) which 
he made as we see it now [Febniara 1S64], 

The mos reasonable anticipations fail us — antecedents 
tlie mObi apposite mislead us , because the conditions of 
human problems neaer repeat lliemsolacs Some new 
feature alters caeiy thing —some clement which arc detect 
onla in its after operation 

Ihit this, It maj lie said, is but a meagre outcome 
Can the long records of luimanuj, with all its joys and 
sorrow's, ils sufferings and its conquests, teach us no more 
than tins’ Let us approach the subject from another 
side 

If aou a ere asked to point out flic special features m 
avliich Shakespeare’s plaas arc so transcendcntla excellent, 
you aa ould mention, perhaps, among others, this, that his 
stones arc not put togellicr, and his characters are not 
conceiacd, to illustrate anj particular law or pnnaple 
llica tench manj lessons, but not anj one prominent 
above another , and when aac haac drawn from them all 
the direct instruction which Ihcx contain, there remains 
still something unrcsolaed — something aaliich the artist 
giac, and aahieh the idiilosopher cannot giac 

It IS m this characteristic that a c arc accustomed to 
saa Shakespeare’s supreme /nilh lies He represents 
real life Ills dramas tc.ach as life teaches — neither less 
nor more lie builds Ins fabnes as nature does, on nght 
and aarong, but be does not struggle to make nature 
more sjolematic than she is In tlie subtle interflow of 
gooal and cail — in the unmented sufTcnngb of innocence 
— in the disproportion of penalties to desert — in the seem 
ing blindness aaalb avliicb justice, in attempting to assert 
itself, oaerw helms innocent and guiltj in a common rum 
— Shal Cbpearc is tnic to real experience Tlie mjstcn 
of life he leaves ns be finds it , nnd, in his most tremen 
dous positions, he is addressing rather the intellectual 
emotions than the understanding — knowing aaatll that 


tlie understanding in such things is at fault, nnd tlie sage 
as ignorant as the child 

(From ‘The Saclicc of lluiorj m Shari Slndiesn 
Grraf St/fjec/f, xo\ i) 

FUgrht of Mary Stuart from Holyrood to Dunbar 
after the Murder of Efrzlo 

Tlie important point gamed, Darnicy would not 
awake suspicion by returning to the Queen , he sent 
her word pmatelj that ‘all was well,’ and at eight 
in the ciening Stewart of Traquair, Captain of the 
Kojal Guard, Arthur Erskine, ‘whom she would trust 
with a thousand hies,’ and Slnndcn, njoungand gallant 
gentleman, assembled in the Queen’s room to arrange a 
plan for the escape from Holj rood Tlic first question was 
where she was to go Tliough the gates were no longer 
occupied, the I’alace w ould doubtless be w atched , nnd to 
attempt flight and to fail would be certain nun In the 
Castle of Edinburgh she would be safe with Lord Erskmc, 
but she could reach the Castle onlj through the streets, 
which would be beset with enemies , and unfit as she was 
for the exertion, she determined to make for Dunbar 
She stirred the blood of the three joulhs with the 
most touching appual which could he made to the 
generosity of man romling to the child that was in 
her womb, she adjured them b\ their lojallj to s-ave 
the unborn hope of Scotland. So addrc-sscd, tlicj would 
haic flung thcmselies naked on the pikes of Morton’s 
troopers They swore they would do her bidding lie il 
what it would , and then, ‘after her sweet manner and 
wise directions, she dismissed tliem till midnight to put 
all in order as she herself cxcellcntlj directed ’ 

‘ The rendezvous appointed w ith the horses was near 
the broken tombs nnd demolished sepultures in tlie 
mined Abbci of Iloljrood ’ A secret jiassage led un 
dcrgroiind from the palace to the mulls of the abbey, 
and at midnight Mary Stuart, accompanied b) one 'cr 
mnt and her husliand — who had kft the lords under 
pretence of going to bed — ‘crawled llirough the charnel 
house, among the Ijones and skulls of tlie anticut kings, 
and ‘came out of the earth’ where the horses were 
shivering in the March midnight air 
Tlie moon was clear and full ‘The Queen with 
incredible animositj was mounted eii creuf btliind Sir 
Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful Englu.li double geld 
ing ’ ‘the King on a courser of Naples,’ and then 
awai —away — jiast Restaing, past Arthur’s Seal, across 
the bridge and across the field of hlussclbiirgli, pa^ 
Seton, past Prcstonixins, fast ns llicir horses could spcctl, 
‘six in all — their Mnje-sties, Erskine, Traquair, nnd * 
diarobcrcr of the Queen ’ In two hours the hc.a\a g'llc' 
of Dunbar bad closed behind them, and Mnrj Stuart 
was safe. (from the littiao Chnp. M.D > 

Froiiile's account of ihe escape is liascd on a letter 
T/ie Kwh is Datnlcj , nnd nnlinaitij' means ‘ spirit ’ 

IS nearer Edinburgh ihnli Seton, and should nccordiOEb come 

Character of Erasiaus 

Trouble enough and nnsictj enough ' ^ d 
midst of I>ad health and funous monks — it is the no ) 
feature in him — his indiistrj never slackened, ant 
drew out of Ills difficulties the materials which nia 
his name immortnL lie was for ever on the "*’’1; 
searching libraries, visiting Icamcil men, consulting 
politicians or princes. His correspondence was ^ 
mous His letters on literary subjccls arc often Irea e 
in themselves, and go where he would his ejes were open 
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lo ill things nnd persons IIis filings were pissing 
through edition on edition lie nns alwajs adding ind 
correcting , ivhile ncn tracts, new editions of the Fathers, 
shou an acuteness of attention and an extent of reading 
which to a modem student seems bcjond the reich of 
an) single intellect Yet he was no stationary scholar 
confined to desk or closet He was out in the world, 
travelhng from city to citj, gathenng materials among 
all places and all persons, from palace to tallage alehouse, 
and missing nothing which had meaning or amusement 
in It In all literarj history there is no more extra 
ordinary figure. Harassed by orthodox theologians, 
uncertain of his duties in the revolutionary tempest, 
doubtful in what country lo find rest or shelter, anxious 
for his future, anxious for lus hfc (for he 1 new how 
Orihotloxy hated him, and he had no wish to be a 
martyr in an ambiguous cause), he was putting together 
another work which, like Gloria, was to make his name 
immortal Of lus learned productions, bnlhant as they 
were, Erasmus thought but little. He considered them 
hastily and inaccurately done, he even wondered how 
any one could read them But his letlera, his Mona, 
and now the Colloquies, which he was composing in 
his intervals of leisure, arc pictures of lus own mind, 
pfetures of men and things which show the hand of an 
artist in the highest sense, never spitcfid, never malicious, 
always delightful and amusing, and finished photographs 
of the world m which he lived and moved The subject 
might be mean or high, a carver of genius will make a 
work of art Out of the end of a broomstick. Tliejour 
ney to Bnndisi was a common adventure in a fly boat , 
Horace has made it live for ever Erasmus had the 
true artist’s gift of so handling everything that he 
touched, vulgar or sublime, that human interest is 
immediately awal ened, and in these Cotloquia, which 
are the record of what he himself saw and heard, vve 
have the human inhabitants of Europe be'brc us ns 
llicy then were in all countnes except Spain, and of 
all degrees and sorts , bishops and ablxits, monks and 
pansli pnests, lords and commoners, French grisctlcs, 
soldiers of fortune, treasure seekers, quacks, conjurers, 
tavern keepers, there they all stand, the very image and 
mirror of the lime hliscrable as he often considered 
himself, Erasmus shows nothing of it in the Colloquies 
No bitterness, no coinplaimngs, no sour austerity or 
would lie virtuous earnestness, but everywhere a genial 
human sympathy which will not be too hard upon the 
wretchedest of rogues, with the healthy apprehension of 
all that IS innocent and good 

(From Life ami Leiiers of Erasmus, 
Lecture II ) 

Fronde left injunctiont tlmt no autlionscd biography of him 
should be WTitlcn- For the cnrlj part of his life our chief sources 
of mfonmlionarc his Essaj, entitled ‘The Oxford Counter Refor 
matlon if hort Studies, siA iv ) and Canon hloilej 5 Jir/rrrwrri.r//c<'x 
(voh il )- Regarding his later hfc there are interesting details In 
The Table Talk ef Shirley (fSir] John Shelton) Sec also Mr 
FoIIard 5 article in the Appendix to the Dsetwiiary ef ^atiemal 
Bwgrafih} aod Mr David ^VIl3on « ^tr Freudf attd Carl/U (1B9S). 
Estimates of Fronde are si\en b> Sir Leslie Stephen {^attpual 
January 1901) and L> MrColdwin Smith {NcHh Amertcan 
Rezic^i. cluce C77). In 190^ m rcpl> to cntiasm b> Mr Alexander 
Carlyle and Sir Jame< Cnchton Brov^me, there appeared a pos- 
thumous volume, entitled Ktiaiions j.ith CnrlyU, in nhich 
hroude defended his estimates of Carijle and his wife and main 
tamed his own fairness as executor pnntinj n letter from lus 
co-executor Sir James Stephen complctelr approving Froudes 
discharge of his trust The Btvtests c/ Freude a rejoinder 
hy Sir James Cnchton Brounc 
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Ernest Jones (1819-69) — in full, Eraest 
Charles Jones — Chartist poet, was the son of 
Major Charles Jones, equerry to the Duke of Cum 
bcrland who became King of Hanover The major 
lived long on his German estate, and the son, born 
at Berlin, was carefully educated at Luneburg, and 
early became a poet and a politician He came 
to England with his father m 1838, was popular 
in society, published a highly romantic novel, J lit 
Wood SpDtl (1841), and in 1841 was called to the 
Bar In 1846 he threw himself stronglv into the 
Chartist movement, supported Feargus O’Connor 
energetically on the platform and m the press, and 
was believed to have resigned bnlhant prospects 
to become a political agitator In 1848 lie was 
active as far north as Aberdeen, but, arrested at 
Manchester, was sentenced to two years’ impnson 
ment for seditious speeches On his release he 
was for a while the leader of the lost cause, and 
in his Notes to the People wrote a history of the 
democratic movement and edited a Peoples Paper 
When die Chartists disappeared as a party he, to 
the disgust of the faithful remnant, was content 
to energise as a mere Radical and advocate land 
nationalisation About the same time he rt 
sumed practice at the Bar, and began to write 
industriously — at first sensational novels and talcs, 
such as The Lass attd the Lady, The Maid of 
IVarsaw, JVotuan's Wrotii^s, Belda^an Chutch, 
The Painict ofriotencc Landor praised enthusi 
astically the poem that gave name to The Bailie 
Day and other Poems (1855) In 1857 Jones 
published The Revolt of Htndosian (privately 
printed in 1850), a poem said to have been written 
with lus own blood in an old Praver-book while 
he was m prison, Corayda attd olhet Poems ap 
peared in 1859 He continued to issue pamphlets 
and lecture in the democratic cause, had stood 
unsuccessfully for Parliament repeatedly from 1847 
on, and was expected to get m for Manchester as 
Radical member when he suddcnlv died His 
best-know n lyrics vv ere ‘ The Song of the Poor,’ 
‘The Song of the Day-labourers,’ ‘The Song of 
the Factory’ Slave,’ and ‘The Song of the Poorer 
Classes ’ 

Angus Bctliiiiic Reach (1821-56), bom at 
Inverness, came to London in 1842, and wrote 
much for Punch, for many of the magazines, and 
for the newspapers His two novels were Clement 
Lot inter (1848 , illustrated by Cruiksbank) and 
Leonard Lindsay (1850) , but, spite of failing 
health, he produced innumerable satincal and 
social sketches and dramatic tnfles 

Thomas HlaYnc Rcirt (1818-83), I'Mowm as 
a story-teller to a world wide circle of readers as 
‘ Captain Mayaic Reid ’ (he dropped the ‘ Thomas ’), 
was bom at Bally roney. County Dovvai, a Scoto 
Irish Presby tenan ministcPs son, lus mother being 
of Scottish Borderer blood, and was himself edu- 
cated for the ministry in Ulster But with quite 
other ambitions he m 1840 emigrated to Rew 
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Orlenns, md cither b\ stress of circumsUinccs or 
A happ instinct entered on the oddh di\crhificd 
career that in Ins no\cIs he turned to such good 
nrconnL Successiselj storekeeper and negro- 
o\erseer, schoolmaster and pla\ -actor, liunter and 
siiarpshooter in the Indian ^\ars, he from time to 
time plunged into journalism , but in 1847 he took 
sen. ICC m the bnited States arm\, and as lieu- 
tenant distinguished himself in the^Mcxican war — 
tspcfialK at the storming of Chapultepec, where 
lie was so sciercl) 
wounded that his life 
w as despaired of, and 
he neier completely 
reco\ ered from Ins 
injunes When con- 
v.ilesccnt he began 
Ins first no\el, Fhc 
Rijlf Ranqtrs fpulj 
lishcd 1850) But in 
1849, a United Staic-y 
captain, he came to 
Europe to offer Ins 
sword to the Hun 
ganan rc\olutioni 5 ts 
finding that the 
revolutionary’ move 
ment had aircadv 
been crushed, lie 
established himself 
in or near London 
and embarked on the 
business of novel 
wnling, and this 
w IS henceforward 
the work of Ins life, 
varied only by un 
lucky building spec- 
ulations and three 
years’ journalistic en 
terpnse in New York 
His last vears he spent at Ross m Herefordshire 
In a long succession of novels— well over thirty 
in number — he utilised to the full the strangely 
varied adventures of Ins own early career His 
vigorous stvle and the profusion of daring feats, 
penis, h iirbrcadih escapes, and romantic episodes 
riveted the attention of two or three generations of 
voung readers His romances arc lacking in artistic 
form, blit at times he attained to high excellence 
111 narrative style and in dcscnplion of scenery and 
character Among the best known of his stones 
(m \ Inch he sometimes at least took fenimorc 
Cooper as modcB arc Tht '^calp Hunters (1851), 
rhe Roj Hunters ^1852), The Youn^ Voyagenrs 
(i853\ tYar Trail (1857', The Maroon (1862), 
The Headless Horseman (1866), Tht Castaways 
{iCyoL and The Trie hinees (1881) Manv of these 
talcs were translated into French and German 

Pcid fotjn 1 iitnr to write on Raloral hrttory for 

art J on croquet the publivHed hj< widow m 1890 

in I/O etpand-d into a full r cord of bw life and advcniufrt 


Ebenezer Jones (1820-60) was bom at Islmg 
ton, of a Welsh family, and was bred a Calvinist 
In 1837 he was forced by his father’s long illness 
to turn clerk in a City warehouse , his hours wTre 
from eight to eight six days a wecL But long 
ere this he had been writing verses, and now he 
was powerfully stimulated by influences so vanous 
as those of Shcllev, Carlyle, and Robert Owen. 
In 1S43 he published his Studies of Sensation and 
Event, poems amasingly unequal, crude, ccccntnc, 

and fdultv, orevenat 
times ‘cxcniciaiinglv 
bad,’ yet ‘full of 
the very essence of 
poctrv,’ as was ulti 
mately recognised by 
Browning and Ros- 
setti But at the 
time — spite of kindly 
encouragement from 
Brvan Waller and 
Ilcngist Horne— 
Jones sav' his work 
was rejected bv the 
world, and he pub- 
lished no more, save 
a pamphlet on the 
Land hfonopolj 
(1S49), which antia 
pated Henry George 

by thirty years m pro- 
posing to natiomlisc 
llic land , and throe 
powerful jxicms, ‘To 
the Snow,’ ‘To 
Death,’ and ‘ When 
the world is buining,’ 
not long before his 
death He lived by 
professional vvork as 
an accountant In 
1844 he had mamed a niece of Edwin Atherstone 
(see page 146), but the marnage brought onh 
misery and a separation See three articles y 
Mr Watts Dunton in the Alhenieum (1878), anu 
two notices by Sumner Jones (Ebenezers c er 
brother, himself a poet) and W J Linton pre 
fixed to a reprint of Uic Studies (1879) 

John Tnllocb (1823-86), bom at Bndgc of 
Earn, studied at St Andrews and Edinburgh, an 
after holding charges in Dundee and ’ 

was in 1854 appointed Pnnapal and 
of Divanitv in St Mary’s College, St Andre 
In 1879-80 he was the editor of Fraser 
wrote on theism, on the Kcformation an 
leaders (1859 and 1861), on Pascal, 
on morlcm religious thought (1884-85/ 
his principal vvork was Rational Theolo^ 
Christian Philosophy in the Seventeenth Centm 
(1872 , new ed 1886), a standard authority ‘ 
Oliphant wTote his Life (1888) 
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Philip James BaUej. 

Philip James Bailey (1816-1902), poet, was bom 
at Nottingham on 22nd Apnl, 1816 His father, 
Thomas Bailey, owned and edited the Nottingham 
Merciny from 1845 to 1852 Educated at \anous 
schools m his natne toun, in 1831 he matnculated 
at Glasgow University'’, it Inch in 1901 conferred on 
him the degree of LLD In 1836 he settled at 
Basford, just out of Nottingham, and devoted 
himself to the production of his masterpiece, 
Festus, which i\as published anonymously by 
William Pickenng in 1839 In 1840 he was 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but he never 
practised In 1856 be received a Civil List 
pension of £'ioo From 1864 to 1876 be lived 
in Jersey, travelling from time to time in Switzer- 
land, France, and Italy Returning to England, 
he resided near Ilfracombe till 1885, when he 
moved to Blackheath In his later years he lived 
in retirement with his wife, whose death in 1896, 
after a union of thirty three y ears, tried him sorely 
On 0th September 1902, at the age of eighty six, 
he died at his house in the Ropcwalk, Nottingham 
He was never m close touch with literary circles, 
' though about 1870 he was sometimes present at 
Westland Marston’s symposia, where Rossetti, 
Swinburne, ‘Onon’ Home, and other celebrities 
were wont to meet Ho was sweet, gentle, and 
rather timid in nature. Superbly handsome in 
physique and countenance, he nv ailed Tennyson 
in the art of looking like a poet 

No poem like has ever been wntten by 
a boy of twenty It is a miracle of mature im 
malunty Its vogue was almost By ronic Twelve 
editions have been issued in England, and over 
thirty in Amenca The poem was praised by' 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Bulv cr Lyaton, and other 
eminent men ‘I can scarcely trust myself,’ wrote 
Tennyson, ‘to say how much I admire it, for fear 
of falling into extrav agance ’ The success of Z' tstus 
stereotyped Bailey’s poetic impulse, which was 
wasted m vain attempts to imitate himself The 
Angel World (1850), The Mystic (1855), The Age 
(1858 , a weak satire), and The Universal Hymn 
(1867) failed The poet rashly tried to propitiate 
obliv ion by incorporating ‘ The Angel World ’ and 
portions of the other poems in later editions 
of Festus The result was disastrous A new 
generation recoiled in dismay frOm a philosophical 
poem of over forty thousand lines, and hestus 
joined the limbo of books that are revered unread 
If the poem is to recapture its first fame, its earlier 
and better form must be restored 

Festus IS a variant of that Faust legend which 
has haunted literature since its birth in the Book 
of Job It owes little to Goethe or to Marlowe, 
their Fausts arc incarnations of pessimism, Festus 
IS an incarnation of optimism It has been called 
an epic drama, but although it is divided into 
fifty-two scenes, the action is epic rather than 
dramatic. The sublimity of its action equals, and 


its moral altitude surpasses, other epics Modem 
thought sees far beyond the spiritual horizon of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton Their poetry 
IS imperishable , much of their morality is out- 
worn Festus presents a loftier view of God and 
Man than any other world-poem In it deity is 
more humane and humanity more divine It adum- 
brates a prophetic ideal of a divine humanity 
which wall ultimately transmute all evil into all 
good Doomsnian of time, Festus impersonates 
the destiny of humanity, moving through cvclcs 
of sm and suffering towards that harmony with 
Itself vvliich is harmony with the Infinite Lucifer, 
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who guides him through the universe of sensa 
tion, IS not the more conventional fiend of 
Marlowe or of Goethe, but a subtle symbol of 
the evil that is half good and the good that is 
half oval The action sweeps through celestial, 
terrestrial, and infernal space towards its stupen- 
dous culmination, the apotlicosis of I estus, the last 
man, whose attainment of spiritual sovereignty 
IS the signal for the end of all things Magnifi- 
cent IS the passage in which Festus desenbes 
the wathenng of the world 

The earth is breaking up, all things arc thawing. 
River and mountain nu.lt into their atoms , 

A little time and atoms will be all 
The se.a boils, and the mountains rise and sink 
Like marble bubbles bursting into death 
O thou Hereafter, on whose shore I stand, 

Waiting each toppling moment to engulf me, 

U hat am I? Say, thou Present say, thou Past, 

\e three wise children of Eternity ! 

A life, a death, and an immortal? all ? 

Is this the threefold mystery of man? 

The lower darker Tnnity of earth? 
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’Tis \ain to ask. Konght an5^'^crs me, not God 
The air grows thick and dark The skj comes down 
The sun draws round him streaka clouds, like God 
Gleaning up wrath. Hope hath leapt off my heart. 
Like a false sibyl, fear smote, from her seat. 

And oierlumed it I am bound to die 

God, w hj w lit thou not sat e ? The great round w orld 

Hath wasted to a column ’neath mj feel 

I dl hurl me off it, then, and search the depth 

Of space in this one infinite plunge Farewell 

To earth and beaten and God Doom, spread tli> lap, 

I come, I come But no, may God forbear 

fo judge the tempted purpose of my heart. 

Me hath he stablished here, and he wall sate. 

And I can smile destruction in the face 

1^1 his strong hand compress the marble world. 

And wring the starr) fire blood from its heart. 

Still on this earth core I rejoice in God, 

I know him and belicte in him as Lote, 

And this ditincst truth he hath inspired, 

Mercj to man is justice to iiimseif 

Open thine arms, O death, thou fine of woe 

And warrantj of bliss. I feel the last 

Red mountainous remnant of the earth gitc wa) 

Tlie stars are rushing upwards to the light, 

M} limbs are light and hbertj is mine 
file spint's infinite puntj consumes 
Tlic sullied soul Ltcrnal dcstinj 
Ojicns Its bnglit abjss I am God s 
Col Man, die! 

Judged Eolel) and separatel) by the moral and 
spiritual grandeur of its imaginatitc conception, 
Fains IS not inferior to any other epic Issuing 
with \olcanic mtcnsiU out of the fierj' heart of 
aoutli, It motes majesticallj amid the stars The 
poet, unlike Antnus, falters only when he touches 
earth It is in the more familiar scenes that his 
genius flags Youth is not ripelj humorous or 
nobU patient, and in the frantic haste of liis fc\ ensh 
toil, Ilailej failed to fuse all the episodes and inci 
dents, characters and conceptions, into a lucid and 
harmonious whole In architectonic s)mmctr> 
Feslus IS as far below the great epics as it is 
abo\c them in imaginatue conception Bade) 
knew better tlian he built His soul outran his 
hand , his imagination outsoared his technique 
The poem lacks not onl) the raster rh)thms 
and deeper harmonies, but it is full of minor 
tcdinical flaws Metrical irregularities abound, 
the 1) ncal interludes are feeble , many of the 
characters are shadow) The amorous ratioci- 
nations of Festus, Angela, Clara, Helen, and 
Elissa mar the austcrit) of the theme. Doubt- 
less they are meant to show the regeneratnc 
nobilit) of womanhood, but this platonic parliament 
of platonic lores bnngs a Breath of incongruity 
into the ser ere heroism of the action Ncrcrthe 
less in spite of its manifold defects, Feslus stands 
unchallengeably among the great spintual epics 
of the rrorld Its profound significance will be 
gradually pcrccired as religion emerges from the 
mists and morasses of mechanical theologies, for 
It foreshadorrs the only Christian philosophy which 
can endure Bailey, indeed, rras far in adrance of 


his time and of our time His mystical optimism 
IS equally repugnant to sacntific and to religious 
matenalism , but as science and religion abandon 
their unreal antagonisms for common and co 
ordinated research m the unexplored field of 
spiritual expenence, his imagnatire solution of 
the problem of life will find a juster eraluation 
Like all possible solutions, it is and must alrrnys 
be a splendid hypothesis , but until a still more 
magnificent hypothesis be e\ol\ed, it will be 
supreme. 

In the realm of absolute poetry Feslus has neier 
been adequateh appraised It occupies a lonely 
pinnacle whose altitude has not yet been measured 
by a comparatue criticism which is apt to o\cr- 
aalue purely literary skill and purely teclinical 
\irtuosity What is Bailey’s place in Victorian 
literature '' In our judgment, not far below Tenny 
son and Browning At its best, his blank verse is 
as fine ,as any since Marlowe or since Milton. 
His imaginative energy is of the first order He 
sees m flashing syanbols , he tlilnks in thunder and 
lightning His passionate mind pours out mighty 
torrents of majestic imagery An artificer of terse 
phrase and gnomic epigram, his incandescent style 
IS shaped by the pow erfulh w'lelded hammer of his 
imagination on the iron anvil of his thought In 
his work there are faint vestiges of Miltonic and 
Shakespearian influence, his lyncs are debased by 
ByTonisms, but of other poets there is barely an 
echo On the other hand, many poets, both con 
temporary and posterior, dead and living, great 
and small, hav e borrow ed from Bailey Feslus is 
a vast quarry of poetry out of which many a block 
has been and will be hewm , and aldiough its 
author is not yet numbered by literary' pundits 
among the great poets of the nineteenth century, 
It IS certain that a cntic will arise, or "Soon or 
late, to do for him what Addison did for Milton 
In the meantime, this brief estimate may help 
to broaden the basis of a reputation hitherto 
pcnlously poised on the sliding sands of reli- 
gious whim 

The best passages in Festus are too long to be 
quoted here, and too fine to be mutilated , but 
the quality of its poetry' may be shown by a few 
characteristic lines 

The vasionary landscapes of the skies. 

The golden capes far stretching into heaven 
It was the rush of God’s world wannowing wing 
Earth heaves with tomblcls as the sea with waves 
Love’s heart turns sometimes faint, like a sick pearl 
Why, deathlmg, wilt thou long for heaven? 

Lips like rosebuds peeping out of snow 
Kought happens but what happens to oneself 

A wreck 

I\'hose board scarce floats flush with the face of death 
The dreamy struggles of the stars with light 

To most man’s life but showed 
A bndge of groans across a stream of tears 
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God’s hand hath scooped the hollow of tlie \\orld 
I feci dcalli blowing hard at the lamp of life. 

Art IS man’s nature, nature is God’s art 
Like autumn’s leases distained svith dusky gold 
To live like light or die in hght like dew 
Drowned lands and verdurous meadows submarine 
And age but presses widi a halo’s w eight 

It IS the sun, 

God’s crest upon his azure shield, the heaiens 
Loaded with golden rain of annual stars. 

The hca\ ens grow darker as they purer grow 

Time’s sun, declming down the eternal skies, 

Leaves his last shining shadow upon the sea. 

Bailey’s blank \ erse often reaches a serene spon- 
taneity of verbal beauty In such passages as 
Lucifer’s address to Night, the large rhythm moves 
on the surface of the thought as the waves move 
on the surface of the sea 

Night comes, world jewelled, ns my bnde should be 

Start forth the stars in myriads at the sign 

Of light, divine usurper, as to wage 

War wath the lines of darkness , and the moon. 

Pale ghost of light, comes haunting the cold earth 
After the sun’s red sea death, quiciless 
Immortal Night, I love thee Thou and I 
Arc of one strain, the eldest blood of God 
lie makes, we mar, together, all things, all 
But our own selves. 

The poem marches with spacious stndes through 
a dazzling pageant of sjanbol and simile, massively 
epic in Its grandeur 

As when by sunset hues 
Inv ited, some fair falcon, w hose broad cj e 
Mirrors the welkin, through air’s sliadowq' blue 
Wheeling with wing unwavenng, ever) plume 
Stretched tense, ’mid sky serenely balanced, calls 
r orth from hiS e) nc, crow n of sea faced crag. 

Her mightier mate , these twain each other now 
In unconceivcd ellipse, curve following curve, 
Redoubled rainbow like, outsweep , thrice o'er 
Snatch from ambition’s touch the zenith mock 
With plnjful fall the expectant earth , now, thwart. 

In arbitral) and intercirchng flights, 

Thur mutual orbits emulous , this below 
Echoing the others cry on high, till heaven 
Closes, b) hint of stars, the rapt contest 

The whole range of poetic vision is found in 
Fcslus The audacit) of the theme would be 
ridiculous w ere it not made sublime b) the most 
solemn, the most sombre, and the most tremen- 
dous images, swaft, simple, concrete, concentrated, 
direct The dream of Festus is an impassioned 
and piercing fantasy 

Up we flew 

Sheer tlirough the shining air, far past the sun’s 
Broad blazing disk, — past where the great, great snake 
Binds in his bright cod half the host of hc.avcn , — 

Past that great sickle saved for one da)’s work 
When he who sowed shall reap crvalion’s field , — 

Past those bright diademed orbs which show to man 
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His crowai to come , up through the stair) stnngs . 
Of that high harp close by the feet of God, 

IVhich he, methought, took up and struck, tdl heaven 
In lov e’s immortal madness rang and reeled , 

The stars fell on their faces, and far oil 

The wild world halted, shool his burning mane. 

Then, like a fresh blown trumpet blast, went on. 

Or like a god gone mad On, on we flew, 

I and the spirit, far be)ond all things 
Of measure, motion, time, and aught create. 

Where the stars stood on the edge of the first nothing, 
And looked each other in the face and fled , — 

Past even the last long starless void, to God , 

Whom straight I heard, methought, commanding thus 
Immortal, I am God Hie back to earth 
And say to all that God doth sa) — love God 1 
Lucifer God visits men a dreaming I, awake. 
Festus And my dream changed to one of general 
doom 
Wilt hear it ? 

Lstcifer A), say on. ’Tis but a dream 
Festus God made all mind and motion cease, and lo ' 
The whole was death and peace An endless time 
Obtained m which the power of all made failed 
God bade the worlds to judgment and they came. 

Pale, trembling, corpse like To the souls therein 
Then spake the Maker deathless spirits, rise ! 

And straight they thronged around the throne. His arm 
The Almighty then uplift, and smote the worlds 
Once, and they fell m fragments like to spray 
And vanished in their native void He shook 
The stars from licav cn like ramdrops from a bough, 
Like tears they poured adovvn creation’s face 
Spirit and space were all things Matter, death, 

And time left nought, not even a wake, to tell 
Where once their track o’er being 

Magnificent, too, is the ptean which Festus chants 
to die sun 

Shepherd of worlds and harmonist of heaven, 

Tlie music of whose golden lyre is light 

The holiest mjstery of poetic magic trembles in 
such lines as these / 

Jewels are baubles only, whether pearls 
From the sea’s bghtless depths, or diamonds 
Culled from the mountain’s crown, or clirysolilli. 

Cat’s eye, or moonstone, or hot carbuncle. 

That, from the bed of Eden’s sunniest stream 
Extracted, lamped the ark, what time the roar 
Of lions pining for their free sands smote 
The hungry darkness. 

Not even Shakespeare confronted the irony of 
c,xistence vv ith a more august regard 
Long we live thinking nothing of our fate. 

For 111 the mom of life w e mark it not. 

It falls behind but as our da) goes down 
We catch it lengthening with a giant’s stnde. 

And ushering us unto the feet of night. 

Not even Milton carved sterner thoughts in more 
adamantine phrase than the inspired singer who 
sang of 

Men who walk up to fame ns to a fnend. 

Or their own house, which from die wrongful heir 
They have wrested, from the worlds hard hand and 
gnpe. 
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Men %\ho, like death, all bone and all unarmed, 

Ha\e ta’en the giant uorld bj the throat and throtrn 
him. 

And made him swear to maintain their name and fame 
At peril of his life , who shed great thoughts 
As easih as an oak looseneth its golden leaaes 
In a kind!) largesse to the soil it grew on , 

"Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 
Like sound upon the falling of a force , 

"Whose words, if winged, arc with angel’s wings, 

Wio pla) upon the heart ns on a harp. 

And make our eyes bright as w e speak of them , 

Whose hearts ha\e a look southwards, and are open 
To the whole noon of nature , these I have w aked 
And wept o’er night by night, oft pondenng thus 
Homer is gone , and where is Jo\e? and where 
The n\al aties seien? His song outliies 
Time, tower, and god — all that then was, sa\e heaven 

Not even Wordsworth has surpassed the heat') 
beauty of the four glamour-laden w ords into w Inch 
Bailey pours the cosmic romance of the soul 
The rich star travelled stranger 

Not eten Dante forged imaginatite utterance 
more fierily poignant than the simple words in 
which Festus, with sword like pathos, addresses 
the spirit of his Beatrice 

Immortal, from thine C)e 
Wipe out the tear of time 

And where in all poetrt' can we find a more 
tremulously ecstatic sob of love than this? — 

Come to the light, love Let me loolc on thee 
Let me make sure I have thee. Is it thou? 

Is this thv hand? Are these thy velvet lips. 

Thy lips so lovable’ Na), speak not yet. 

For oft, ns I have dreamed of thee, it was 
Th) speaking w oke me, I w ill dream no more 
Am I alive? And do I reall) look 
Upon these soft and sea blue eyes of thine. 

Wherein I half believe I can esp) 

Tlie nches of the sea? Na), heavcnl) hued. 

As though the) had gained from gazing on the skies 
Their high and starry beaut) These dark rolled 
locks ' 

Oh God, art thou not glad, too, he is here ? 

Shimmering with romantic innuendo, these lines 
are the v ery v oice of lov e, uttenng an ecstasy of 
sobbing JO) and trembling rapture that suddenl) 
flames into a glory of divine invocation tran 
scendently daring in its triumphant egoism The 
angels in Festus are mystically incorporeal 

Light as a leaf they step, or the arrowy 
r ooting of breeze upon a waveless pool. 

Sudden and soft, too, like a waft of light. 

The beautiful immortals come to me 

Often the poet chisels out of verbal marble a 
subtle beauty that nvals the rhythmic curves of 
plastic art Here is a statue of death which a 
Michelangelo could hardly better 

Behold there Death ! 

Throned on his tomb, entombed m his throne. 

Just as he ceased he rests for aye , his scythe 


Still wet out of his bloody swath, one hand 
Tottenng sustains, the other strikes the cold 
Drops from his bony brow , his mouldy breath 
Tamteth all air 

Another nuance of visionary glamour glimmers in 
this rav ishing nightscape 

Eve came, the dewy night stole forth dim veiled, 
Arctunis, heavenly oxherd, bowed his knee 
Star cusped, upon the hill, as though with all 
His worlds he worshipped God, his conquering head 
Bowed ’neath the orb gemmed crovni, hollow with 
heaven, 

God o’er him holds as one who had stnven with God, 
And gained the day o’er deity 

And yet another in this magical symphony of 
gloom 

Wave 

On wave of darkness, like the shadow y tides 
Of that tenebrous sea w Inch billowing breaks 
Soundless on lunar promontories 

The poet brandishes the bright sword of opti- 
mism m the procession of mortality 

Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 
’Tis a great spint and a busy heart , 

The coward and the small in soul scarce do live. 

One generous feeling, one great thought, one deed 
Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem 
Tlian if each year might number a thousand days. 
Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 

We live m deeds, not years, in thought, not breaths. 

In feelings, not m figures on a dial 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
AVho thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 
Life’s bnt a means unto an end, that end. 

To those who dwell in Him, He most in them. 
Beginning, mean, and end of all things, God 
The dead have all the glory of the world 
^Vhy will we live and not be glorious? 

AVc never can be deathless till we die. 

It IS the dead win battles, and the breath 
Of those who through the world dnve like a wedge, 
Teanng earth’s empires up, nears death so close 
It dims his well worn scytlie But no, the brave 
Die never Being deathless, they but change 
Their country’s arms, for more, their countr)'’s heart. 
Give then the dead their due ’tis they who saved us. 
Saved us from woe and want and servitude. 

The rapid and the deep, the fall, the gulph. 

Have likenesses in feefing and in life. 

And life so varied hath more loveliness 
In one day, than a creeping century 
Of sameness 

The heroically youthful optimism of Festus fills 
like a snowflake on the fevensh lips of the modem 
pessimist It rejects the superstitious creeds of 
cyniasm and the blind dogmas of matenalism, 
affirming that life is hfevvorthy, being an endless 
pursuit of an eternal ideal by ev'erlasting runners 

Star on star the heavens fulfil 
Their issue, and truth quickens here the soul 
Dipped in substantial lighting of the sun 
Spintual, and with the eternal saving saved 

JAMES DOUGLAS 
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Aitluir Hugh Clough (1819-61) wis bom it 
Liverpool, the son of 1 cotton-merchant of good 
Denbighshire stock, who in 1822 emigrated to 
Charleston m South Carolina. There the boy 
lived a home-life of singular happiness, until in 
1828 he was sent back to school first at Chester, 
and hext year at Rugby, where Dr Arnold pro- 
foundly impressed him Here he gamed every 
honour the school had to bestovi , became a pow cr- 
ful swimmer and a crack goalkeeper, and edited 
and wrote much for the Rugby Magazine In 
November 1837 he went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
astonished all who knew his powers b} obtaining 
only a second-class in 1841, but in 1842 was elected 
a Fellow of Onek As tutor from 1843 he laboured 
for five years, usually spending the long vacation 
among the Welsh mountains, b> the Cumberland 
lakes, or in the Scottish Highlands For a time 
he fell under the spell of Newman’s influence, but 
this was soon followed by a period of severe m 
ward struggle , erelong he shook himself free of 
the neo Catholic movement, and m 1848 felt it his 
duty to withdraw from Oriel A little eailier in the 
same jear he had published his first long poem, 
7 he Bothte of Tober-na- Vuolich, a ‘ Long Vacation 
pastoral’ in rough hexameter verse He next spent 
sometime in travelling in France and Ital), part 
of the time with Emerson, and was appointed on 
his return (October 1849) Warden of University 
Hall, London His life here w as far from congenial, 
but he found much help in the warm friendship 
of Carlyle At Rome, in 1849, he had produced 
his Amours de Voyage, also in hex imeler , and 
at Venice, during a holiday in 1850, he wrote 
Dtps^chus, a poem of much deeper significance, in 
which the representative of idealism is vanquished 
by the spint of the world In 1852 he resigned his 
office, and sailed to Amenca m the same ship with 
Lowell and Thackeray , but an exammership m 
the Education Office soon recalled him to England, 
and in June 1854 he married He took a keen 
interest m the work of his wife’s cousin, Florence 
Nightingale, his life was truly descnbed as un- 
eventful but full of work. In the spnng of 1856 
he vvas nominated secretary' to a Commission for 
examining military schools on the Continent , but 
his health now began to give way, and after visits 
to Greece, Constantinople, the Pyrenees, and Italy, 
he vvas carried off at Florence by paralysis succeed- 
ing a malarial fever 

Clough’s poetry reflects with singular sincerity 
all the spintual unrest and conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality His hexameters are extraordinarily rugged, 
at times even harsh and unrhythmical, though in 
the later editions of the 'Bothte (originally called 
The Bothte of Toper tta Tt/ostch) their uncouthness 
was much toned down Even at the best this 
peculiarity' imparts an air of something approach 
mg burlesque. His few short Ivncs are much more 
perfect m form and matter , but his best gift was 
doubtless his humour, which is of a rare and 


Sil 


indeed exceptional quality', and is well exemplihea 
in the prose epilogue to Dipsychtis He had 
command also of pathos and of irony, possessed 
the gift of character drawing, com eyed a sense of 
joy in life and tKe beauties of nature, and was 
perhaps too trenchant m satire and sceptical specu- 
lation His defects repel many readers, and Mr 
Swinburne pronounces him simply a bad poet 
Lowell, on the other hand, thinking more of matter 
than form, is recorded m his Life ^ have said 
the Bothte vvas to his thinking one of the most 
charming books ever w ritten , and he tliW fore- 
cast Its author’s true significance ‘We have a 
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foreboding that Clough, imperfect as he was m 
many respects, and dying before he had subdued 
his sensitive temperament to the sterner require- 
ments of his art, wall be thought a hundred y e.ars 
hence to have been the truest expression m verse 
of the moral and intellectual tendencies, the doubt 
and struggle towards settled convictions, of the 
penod in which he lived’ Clough is the subject 
of Matthew Arnold’s elegy Thyrsts, one of the 
finest tnbutes of passionate admiration to the dead 
in the English language, and almost worthy to be 
compared w ith In Memonam 

Wonmn and Man 

Oh, if they knew and considered, unhappy ones! oh, 
could they see, could 

But for a moment discern, how the blood of true gallantry 
kindles, 

How the old knightly religion, the chivalry semi quixotic, 
Stirs m the veins of a man at seeing some delicate 
woman 

Serving him, toiling — for him, and the world, some 
tenderest girl, now 

Over weighted, expectant, of him, is it? who shall, if only 
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his Cambndgc. lectures Neither a profound 
mctaph>sician nor a precise logiaan, he vas a 
picturesque rather than a deeply read or accurate 
historian, and his lectures uere rather sercrely 
handled by the cntics Water Babies (1863), 
called ‘t. fair>-tale for a land babj,’ took a place 
of Its oun in the literature of fantasy for chil- 
dren, other uorks were, besides many volumes 
of sermons, C/aiicus, on the wonders of the shore 
(1854), T/ie Heroes, Greek fairy-tales (1856), 
Toil'll Geolo^’ ( 1873) , Prose Idylls (1873) , Health 
and Bducation (1874) In 1869 Kingsley resigned 
his professorship and was appointed a canon of 
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Chester, in 1871 he made his %oyngc to the 
tropics, of 1 hose scenery he had wntten so enthu 
siastically , and on his return to Everslcy from 
the West Indies he gave to the v;orld one of its 
most charming books of travel, At Hist In 
1873 he was appointed a canon of Westminster 
and chaplain to the Queen , he died at Eversley 
on 23rd January 1875 By nature he was hot- 
tempered, frank, and combative, his ‘muscular 
Chnstianity’ (a phrase he himself disliked) was 
cheerful and robust. He had to live dowai much 
animosity and suspiCTon alike on political and theo- 
logical grounds , and though ultimately he became 
apparently reconciled to the eristing soaal order, 
he remained to the last an outspofen Broad- 
Chiirrhman and an eager polemic His contro- 
versy with Newman, in which the Cardinal secured 
a great dialectical success, has already been re- 
ferred to at page 338 Many of Kingsley’s essays 
are charming 

His poetry, like his prose v orks, reflects his 
eager, strenuous, open, sympathetic cliaractcr, and 
IS frank, simple, and straightfonvard, not seeking 


to probe spintual depths, but not without its ovvai 
charactenstic charm Twolynes have by universal 
consent become every where well know n as proverbs 
— ‘The sands of Dee’ and ‘Three fishers went 
sailing,' both tender, musical, simple, and perfect 
in their own way, but they are less characteristic 
of the man and his temperament than verses that 
ring wath his ovvai joy in free and strenuous life — 
‘The Last Buccanier,’ ‘The Outlavv,’ the ‘Ode to 
the North-East Wind,’ ‘The Delectable Day’ 

Slxteentli Century Lotus-Eaters 

Forth Amyas went, with Ayacanora as a guide, some 
five miles upward along the forest slopes, till the girl 
whispered, ‘ There they are , ‘ and Amyas, pushing him 
self gently through a thicket of bamboo, beheld a scene 
which, in spite of his wrath, kept him silent, and perhaps 
softened, for a minute. 

On the farther side of a little lawn, the stream leaped 
through a chasm beneath overarching vines, sprinkling 
eternal freshness upon all around, and then sank foam 
ing into a clear rock Irasin, a bath for Dian’s self On 
Its farther side, the crag rose some twenty feet in height, 
bank upon banl of feathered ferns and cushioned moss, 
over the nch green beds of which dropped a thousand 
orchids, scarlet, white, and orange, and made the still 
pool gorgeou", w ilh the reflection of their gorgeousness 
At Us more quiet outfall, it was half hidden in huge 
fantastic le.avcs and tall flowering stems, but near the 
waterfall the grassy bank slofied down tovurd the 
stream, and there, on palm leaves strew erl upon the 
turf, beneath the shadow of the crags, lay the two men 
whom Amyas sought, and whom, nov he had found 
them, he Imd hardly heart to wake from their deliaous 
1 dream 

' For what a nest it was which they had found! The 
air was heavy with the scent of flowers, and quivering 
wath the murmur of the stream, the humming of the 
coirbns and insects, the cheerful song of birds, the gentle 
cooing of a hundred doves , while now and then, from 
far away, the musical wail of the sloth or the deep toll 
of the bell bird came softly to the ear AkTiat was not 
there which eye or ear could need? And what which 
palate could need either? For on tlie rock above, some 
strange tree, Icanmg forward, dropped every now 'nd 
then a lusnous apple upon the grass below, and huge 
wild plantains bent beneath their load of fruit. 

There, on the stream bank, lay the two renegades from 
avalised life, fhey had cast away their clothes, and 
painted themselves, hie the Indians, with arnotta and 
mdigo One lay lardy picking up the fruit which fell 
close to his side, the other sat, his back against a cushion 
of soft moss, his hands folded languidly upon his lap, 
giving himself up to the soft influence of the narcotic 
coca juice, with half shut dreamy eyes fixed on the ever 
lasting sparkle of the waterfall — 

'IMiiIc lieauty, bom of miirmunng sound. 

Did pass into his face. ’ 

Somewhat apart crouched their two dusky bndes, 
crowmed with fragrant flowers, but working busily, like 
true women, for the lords whom they delighted to honour 
One sat plaiting palm fibres into a basket , the other was 
bonng the stem of a huge milk tree, which rose like some 
might) column on the right hand of the lawn, its broad 
canopy of leaves unseen through the dense underwood of 
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on his breast Amyis stood spell bound The efTcct of 
the narcotic ivas nil but miraculous m his e>cs The 
sustained eloquence, the noiel richness of diction in one 
seemingly drowned in sensual sloth, were in his eyes the 
possession of some e\il spint. And yet he could not 
answer the EmI One IIis English heart, full of the 
divine instinct of duty and pubhc spirit, told him that 
It must be a lie but how to prove it a lie? And he 
stood for full ten minutes searching for an answer, which 
seemed to lly farther and farther off the more he sought 
for it 

A rustle ' a roar 1 a shriek 1 and Amyas lifted Ins eyes 
in lime to see a huge dark liar shoot from llic crag above 
tlie dreamer’s head, among the group of girls A dull 
crash, as the group flew asunder , and in the midst, upon 
the ground, the tawny limbs of one were writhing beneath 
the fangs of a black jaguar, the rarest and most terrible 
of the forest kings Of one ? But of w Inch ? \\ as it 
Ayacanora? And sword in hand, Amyas rushed madly 
forward before he reached the spot those tortured limbs 
were still 

It was not Ayacanora, for, with a shnek winch rang 
through the woods, the wretched dreamer, wakened thus 
at last, sprang up and felt for his sword Tool ' he had 
left it in hishammocV I Screaming the name of his dead 
bndc, he rushed on the jaguar as it crouched above its 
prey, and seizing its head vvatli teeth and nails, w omed 
it, in tlic ferocity of his madness, like a mastiff dog 
The brute vv renched its head from Ins grasp, and raised 
Its dreadful paw Another moment, and the husband’s 
corpse would have lam by the wafe's But high in air 
gleamed Amyas’s blade dowai, wath all the weight of 
Ins ,huge body and strong arm, fell that most trusty 
steel , the head of the jaguar dropped gnnning on its 
victim’s corpse 

‘ And all stood still who saw him fall. 

While men might count a score ’ 

'O Lord Jesus,’ said Amyas to himself, ‘thou hast 
answered the dcval for me ' And this is the selfish rest 
for which I would have bartered the rest which comes by 
working where thou hast put mo 1 ’ 

They bore away the lithe corpse into the forest, and 
fanned it under soft moss and virgin mould, and so the 
fair clav was transfigured into fairer flowers, and the poor 
gentle untaught spint returned to God who gave it And 
then Amyas went sadly and silently back again, and 
Parracombe walked after him, hi c one who walks m 
sleep Ebswortliy, sobered by the shock, entreated to 
come too, but Amyas forbade him gently ‘No, lad, 
you are forgiven God forbid that I should judge you or 
any man Sir John shall come up and marry you, and 
then, if It still lie yonr will to stay, the Lord forgive you, 
if you be wrong, in the meanwhile, we will leave wath 
you all that vve can spare Stay here, and pray to God 
to make you, and me too, wiser men ’ 

And so Amyas departed He had come ouf stem and 
proud, but he came back again like a little child 

rom iFestu nrei I}o f) 

The Ijaat Buccanler 

Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s ncli and 
high, 

But England is n cruel place for such poor folks as 1 , 
And such a port for manners I ne’er shall sec again 
As the pleasant Isle of Avis, beside the Spanish hlam 


There were forty craft in Avts that were both sv ift and 
stout, 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons round 
about , 

And a thousand men in Aves made laws so fair and free 
To choose Ihur valiant captains and obey them loyally 

Thence vve sailed against the Spaniard with liis hoards of 
plate and gold, 

\lhich he wrung with cruel torture^ from Indian folk of 
old , 

Likcvvasc the merchant captains, with hearts as hartl as 
stone, 

Wio flog men and keel haul them, and starve tiicm to 
the lione 

Oh the palms grew high in Aves, and fruits that shone 
like gold. 

And the colibns and parrots they were gorgeous to 
behold , 

And the negro mauls to Aves from bondage fast did flee. 
To welcome gallant sailors, a sweeping in from sea. 

Oil sweet It was in Aves to hear the landward breeze 
A swang vntli good tobacco in a net lx.tvvcen the trees, 
With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the 
roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, tliat never touched 
the shore 

But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be, 
So the King’s shqis sailed on Aves, and quite put down 
were vve 

All day vve fought Id t Imlldogs, but they burst the booms 
at night , 

And I fled in a piragiua, sore woundetl, from the fight 

Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till for all I inul to cheer her, the poor young thing she 
died , 

But as I lay a gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 
zVnd brought me home to England here, to bcg-until I 
die 

And now I’m old and gomg — I’m sure I can’t tell 
where , 

One comfort is, tins world ’s so hard, I can’t be worse off 
there 

If I might but be a sea dove, I ’d fly across the main. 

To the pleasant Isle of Aves, to look at it once again. 

Ode to the North-East WTInd 

Welcome, wild North caster 1 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr , 

Ne’er a verse to thee 
Welcome, black North caster! 

O er the German foam , 

O’er the Danish moorlands, 

Erom thy frozen home 
Tired vve arc of summer, 

Tired of gaudy glare, 

Showers soft and steaming, 

Hot and breathless air 
Tired of listless dreaming, 

Through the lazy dav 
Jovial wand of winter 
Turn us out to play I 
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Sweep the golden reed beds , 

Cnsp the lazv dyke , 

Hunger into madncsb 
Every plunging pike 
Fill the lake uith wild fowl. 

Fill the marsh w ith snipe , 

Wide on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir forest 
Thunder harsh and dry. 

Shattering dowm the snow flakes 
Off the curdled sky 
Hark I The bra\ c North-easter I 
Breast high hes the scent. 

On by holt and hcadkand, 

Oier heath and bent 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 

Through the sleet and snow 
Who can o\ emdc you ? 

Let the horses go 1 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 

Down the roaring blast , 

You shall sec a fox die 
Ere on hour be past. 

Go ! and ruit to morrow , 

Hunting in your dreams, 

^Vhllc our si ates are nnging 
O’er the frozen streams 
Let the luscious South w ind 
Breathe in lo\ ers’ sighs, 

Wilde the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies' eyes. 

WHiat does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 

Tis the hartl grey w cathcr 
Breeds hard English men 
What 's the soft South wester ? 

'Tis the ladies’ breeze. 

Bringing home their true lo\cs 
Out of all the seas 
But the blacl North easier, 

Through the snow storm hurled, 
Dnaes our English hearts of oak 
Seawaird round the world 
Come, os came our fathers. 

Heralded by thee, 

Conquenng from the eastward, 

Lords by land and sea 
Come , and strong avithin us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood , 

Bracing brain and smew , 

Blow, thou wind of God I 

Youaer and Old, 

When all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees are green , 

And every goose a swan, lad. 

And every lass a queen,. 

Then hey for boot and horse. Lad, 

And round the world away , 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And eaery dog his day 

IVlien all the w orld is old, lad. 

And all the trees are browm , 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down , 


Creep home, and take your place tliere, 

The spent and maimed among , 

God grant you find one face there 
Y’oq loved when all wais young 

(From The if etfer Jja&tes) 

Hi 9 wdow published his Life and Letters m 1876 (siols.) and 
there is a monograph on Kingsley as a ‘ Christian Socialist and 
reformer b\ Kaufmann (189a) A collected edition of ins works 
appeared in twcnij -eight \oluraes in 1879 81 , an Mitioii dc hixc 
of the L{/e and ii^crls was mued in 1901-3 m nineteen s-olumes^ 
of which tlic sixteenth was occupied by the poems Mrs Harrison 
dtslingutshed as a novelist under the pen name of Lucas Malct, 
IS his youngest daughter 

George Ileiirj Itingslo (1827-92), the 
second brother in a gifted family, was bom at 
Islington, was educated at kingfs College School, 
and graduated in medicine at Edinburgh and at 
Pans His devotion to professional duty m a time 
of cholera was commemorated by bis brother in 
Two Years Ai;o In attendance on patients be 
travelled much , and he w rote, besides Notes on 
Sport and Travel, one famous book. South Sea 
Bubbles, by the Earl and the Doctoi — his com- 
pagnou dt voyage on this occasion being the 
Earl of Pembroke, — His daughter, Murj iicnrlritn 
Klnsxic}, was educated mainly at home on account 
of her weak health, and early became a voracious 
but desultory' reader of books of all kinds And 
after the death of both father and mother she 
resolved to travel and study the manners and 
customs of uncivilised peoples She made two 
journeys in the Congo country’, in the Camcroons, 
and on the Ogowd , her Travels z« PFest AJnea 
(1897), besides being ‘rich in incident and bub 
bhng over with racy humour,’ showed a marvel- 
lous instinct for looking at sav age rites, religions, 
and usages from the native point of v lew , and 
her original and unconventional v lews on some 
missionary methods, and on the scrvaces of the 
traders to Europe and civ ilisation, provoked criti 
cism, but proved the wntePs absolute good faidi 
and scrupulous desire to do justice to all aspects 
of truth She had planned another voyage to 
study ‘fishes and fetishes,’ but at Cape Towai 
volunteered to nurse sick Boer pnsoners, and fell 
a victim to enteric fever in the Simon’s Town 
hospital 

nciirj Kingsley (1830-76), the younger 
brother of Charles, was bom at Bamack rectory, 
near Stamford, and was brought up at Clovelly 
and Chelsea From King’s College, London, 
he passed m 1850 to Worcester College, Oxford, 
but went down m 1853 without a degree, and 
started for the Australian gold-diggings He 
never talked of his colonial experiences, but is 
known to have been for a time in the mounted 
police He turned up again at Chelsea in 1858, 
and next year wrote at Everslcy The Recollccttons 
of Geoffry Hanilyn, whidi, like The Hillyars and 
the Burtons (1865), is full of the strong, vivid life 
of the antipodes Still, Raveiishoe (1861) is his 
masterpiece Austin Elliot (1863), Mademoiselle 
1 Mathilde Siretton (1869) deserv’e men- 
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If there is, let me tell )OU that I feel more kind and 
hearty toward you and Hamijn for coming to me like 
this to day than I’ae fell toward any man this twenty 
year By the bye, let no man go to the gallows without 
cleanng himself as far as he may Do you know that 
1 set on that red haired aallain. Moody, to throttle Bill 
Lee, because I hadn’t pluck to do it myself?’ 

‘ Poor Lee ' ’ said the Major 

‘Poor devil'’ said Hawker ‘MTiy, that man had 
gone through every sort of villainy, from ’ (so and so up 
to so and so, he said , I shall not particularise) ‘ before 
my beard was grown Why, that man laid such plots 
and snares for me when I was a lad, that a bishop could 
not have escaped. He egged me on to forge my own 
father’s name. He drove me on to rum And now, 
because it suited his purpose to turn honest, and act as 
faithful domestic to my wife for twenty years, he is 
mourned for ns an exemplary character, and I go to the 
gallows He was a meaner vallain than ever I was ’ 

‘George,’ I asked, ‘have you tmy message for your 
wife? ’ 

‘Only this,’ he said, ‘tell her I always liked her 
pretty face, and I ’m sorry I brought disgrace upon her 
flirough all my rascalities, old Jeff, I swear to you that 
I respected and liked her to the last 1 tned to see her 
last year, only to tell her that she needn’t be afraid of 
me, and should treat me as a dead man , but she and 
her blessed pig headed lover, Tom Troubndge, made 
such knife and pistol work of it that I never got the 
chance of saying the word I wanted She’d have saved 
herself much trouble if she hadn’t acted so much like 
a frightened fooL I never meant her any harm You 
may tell her all this if you judge right, but I leave it 
to you Time's up, I see I ain’t so much of a coward, 
am I, Jeff? Good bye, old lad, good bye ’ 

That was the last we sav," of him , the next morning he 
was executed wath four of his comrades 

(From GeoJJ^ry Hamtyn ) 

F HINDLS GROOML. 

Mnrj Wollstonecraft Shelley (1797-1851), 
bom in London, was the only child of William 
Godwnn and Mary' Wollstonecraft In her seven- 
teenth year she eloped to the Continent with 
Shelley, and after living with him for two years, 
she was married to him when his first wife, 
Harriet, had committed suiade In the summer 
of 1816 Bywon, Shelley, and Mary' were living 
on the banks of the Lake of Geneva , and the 
Shelleys often passed their evenings with Byaon 
at his house at Diodati Having during a week 
of ram amused themselves with reading German 
ghost stones, they agreed to vvaate something m 
imitation of them Thus began Byaon’s tale of 
the Vatnftre, which Pohdon, his physician, com- 
pleted and published as his patron’s But the 
most memorable result of the story-telling com- 
pact was Mrs Shelley’s romance of Frankenstein, 
recognised on its publication m 1817 as worthy 
of Godwin’s daughter and Shelley’s wafe. It 
IS on the model of St Leon A native of 
Geneva, Frankenstein is sent to the University 
of Ingolstadt, where, havmg already dabbled in 
magic and mystery, he pores over books on 
physiology, makes chemical experiments, visits 




sepulchres and dissecting rooms, and after days 
and nights of incredible labour and fatigue suc- 
‘ceeds in discovering the secret of life Full of 
his discovery', he proceeds to create a man, and 
after revolting expenments constructs a gigantic 
figure eight feet high, and, a veritable modem 
Demiurgus, breathes into its nostrils the breath 
of life The Monster ultimately becomes a terror 
to his creator, haunts him like a spell, murdeis 
his fnend, and strangles his bride. Frankenstein 
pursues him to the Arctic regions, and tlien 
perishes of cold and anguish , while the Monster 
disappears from the scene, resolved to put a penod 
to his unhallowed existence 
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After the death of her husband, Mrs Shelley — 
who was left with an only surviving son to inherit 
the baronetcy — returned to London, and devoted 
herself to literary pursuits, producing Vatperga 
(1823), The Last Man (1826), Perkin Watbeck, 
Lodore (1835 , largely autobiographical), and other 
works of fiction, none of which mented the success 
of rrankensteiii, though several of them contain 
admirable passages Her father-m-law, when 
making her an allowance, insisted on the sup- 
pression of the volume of Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems which she had issued m 1824. She wrote 
industnously and gracefully for the annuals, con- 
tributed biographies of foreign artists and men of 
letters to the Cabinet Cyclopaidia, edited and vv rote 
prefaces to Shelley’s Poetical Works (1839), and 
also edited Shelley’s Essays, Letters from Abroad, 
Translations and Fragments (1840) Her last book 
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^\as a record of her travels r\ith her son m Italy 
and Germany She nas buried at Bournemouth 

There are Lives bj Mrs Julian Marshall (1889) and Mrs W M 
Rossetti (in the ‘ Eminent omen Senes, 2890). 

Geraldine Endsoi JcwsTiurj (1812-80) 
was bom at Measham, Derbyshire, and from 1854 
li\ed at Chelsea, to be near her intimate fnends, 
the Carlyles The Half-Sistas and The Sorrows 
of Gentility vere by far the best known of the 
senes of nor els which included also Zoe, Marian 
Withers^ Constance Herbert, imA Right or Wrong — 
not to speak of stones for children and short talcs 
of 1 anous kinds Delicate health alone prevented 
her from becoming a regular wonter for the Times j 
she was for many years a constant contnbutor to 

Athcnanin and a member of its staff, her theo 
logical views were ‘advanced,’ and her brilliant 
and humorous conversational gifts ‘made her a 
social force m hterarv and artistic circles ’ Her 
indiscreet gossip unduly affected Froude’s vacw of 
the relations between Mr and Mrs Carlvle Sec 
her Letters to Mrs Carl}h, edited b> Mrs Ireland 
(1892) — Her sister, Mana Jane (1800-33), wrote 
poetry , articles m the annuals and in the 
Athena: inn J Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life 
and Chat acter , Letteistothe Young 

and The Thiee Histones (of an enthusiast, a non- 
chalant, and a realist, 1830) Wordsworth ad- 
dressed his poem of Liberty to her She mar 
ned in 1832 an Indian chaplain, the Rev W 
K Fletcher, and died of cholera at Poonah 

Lady Gcorgiana Fallcrton (1812-85), a 
daughter of the first Earl Granv ille, was bom at 
Ti\all Hall m Staffordshire, and in 1833 married 
Alevander George Fullerton, an officer in the 
Guards Her father was ambassador m Pans, 
and thejoung couple were for the first eight years 
of their married life m Lord Granville’s household 
The husband became a Catholic in 1843, and 
Lady Georgiana, two years after publishing her 
first story, Ellen Middleton (1844), also became 
a conv’crt to Catholicism The rest of her life 
was mainly devoted to chantable and religious 
works and the wnting of talcs of religious sub 
ject or tendency — amongst them Grantley Manor 
(1847), Too Stiange not to be True (1864), Con- 
stance Shenvood (1864), A Stormy Life (1864), 
Mrs Gerald’s Niece (1871), and A JYill and a 
Way (1881) Two were written and first pub 
Iished m French — La Comtesse de Bonneval 
and Rose L-eblanc (1861) She published two 
volumes of verse, and wrote or translated the story 
of several saintly lives After her son’s death she 
became one of tlie Teitianes of the order of St 
Francis , she helped m establishing the Sisters of 
St Vincent de Paul in England, and was herself 
one of the founders of a minor order of women. 
Dying at Bournemouth, she was buned m the 
cemetery of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton 
Sev eral of her novels are still read and reprinted , 
the most popular, Too Strange not to be True, 


being the history of a pious but much-afflicted 
French emigrant to Canada. See her Life by 
Father Coleridge, from the French of Mrs Craven 
(1888) , and Miss Yonge m Women Novelists of 
Queen Victories Reign (1897) 

lirs Henry iVood (1814-87), novelist, whose 
maiden name was Ellen Price, was bom at 
Worcester, married early Mr Henry Wood, a 
ship agent living in France, and after his death 
settled in London, and commenced writing for the 
New Monthly Magazine and Bentleys Miscellany 
Her temperance story, Danesbury House (j86o), 
was followed by East Lynne (1861), which had 
an almost une.\amplcd success Having found 
her public, Mrs Wood poured forth upwards of 
thirtv more novels, perhaps the best The Chan- 
nings (1862) The Shaderv of Ashlydyat (1863), 
Oswald Cray (1864), A Life’s Seciet (1867), Dene 
Hollow (1871), Within the Maze (1872), and 
Pomeroy Abbey (1878). Her work rarely nses 
above the commonplace, though she rev ealed some 
power in the analysis of cliaracter in her anony- 
mous Johnny Ludlow stones (1874-80) In 1S67 
she acquired the monthly Argosy, and her novels 
went on appeanng m it long after her death No 
novelist of her day vvas more popular with girls 
of the middle class Her son published MemonaJs 
of her in 1895 

Cliailottc Bronte, third child of the Rev 
Patnek BrontL and Mary' Branwell, his wife, was 
bom at Thornton, Bradford, 21st Apnl 1816 Her 
father was an Inshman of County Down, a man 
of strong character and some literary' talent His 
wife, who was a native of Penzance, died of cancer 
on 15th September 1821, leaving behind her sk 
children By this time Patnek Bronte had re- 
moved to Haworth, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, where he remained to his death It was a 
laige village of nearly five thousand inhabitants, 
most of the people being engaged in the woollen 
manufacture 

The motherless children were cared for by their 
aunt. Miss Branwell, and they displayed an e'ctra- 
ordinary' precocity of talent Their father treated 
them as his intellectual equals, and discussed watli 
them the public affairs of the day Tliev had 
very little intercourse with their neighbours , their 
refuge was in the unenclosed, untilled, heathery 
moors, wath their becks and hollows The two 
eldest daughters were sent, m July' 1824, to a school 
for clergymen’s daughters at Cowan Bridge near 
Kirby Lonsdale, and Charlotte and Emily followed 
in September A low fever broke out in the 
school, and Mana and Elizabeth became senously 
ill, and were thken home only to die. Though 
Charlotte was but eight years old, the habit of 
observ'ation had set in, and she attnbuted the 
death of her sisters to their cmel treatment in the 
school, an injury avenged in the opening scenes 
of Jane Eyre At Haworth, where the diminished 
family now gathered. Miss Branwell gave the guds 
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lessons, and their father told them the news The 
three sisters, Charlotte, Eniil> Jane, and Anne, 
and their brother, Branwell, devoted themselves to 
wnting, and Charlotte composed in a few 5 ears 
some tw ent> or thirty tales as w ell as many poems 
In 1831 she went again to school at Roe Head, 
a countrv house between Leeds and Huddersfield, 
and made the fnendship of Ellen Nussey and 
Man and IMartha Ta)lor On her letters to Miss 
Nussey our knowledge of her life is mainly based 
Mary and JIartha Taylor suggested the Rose and 
Jessy Yorke of Shirhy Returning to her home 
in 1832, Miss Bronte found that her brother Bran 
well had contracted vacious habits, and he was to 
the last a source of increasing misery to the family 
She had expenences as a school teacher, and as 
a gov emess at a salary of £y.o a y ear , the disa- 
phne of teaching w as pronounced ‘ equally painful 
and pnceless ’ The sisters began to think of 
starting a school, and in Tebruarv 1S42 Charlotte 
and Emily went to Brussels m order to improve 
their knowledge of foreign languages They en- 
tered die school kept by M Hdger and his wafe 
in the Rue d’lsabelle- 

There can be no doubt that this w as the decisiv e 
event in Miss Bronte's life It was then she began 
to live and to wnte out of her heart She was 
nearly twenty-six, and had vvntten mcessanth but 
without the smallest success Though she had 
receiv cd tw o proposals of marriage, her heart had 
never been touched She had never met a man 
of intellect, culture, and imagination Yet through 
all the y ears she crav ed for intellectual sv mpathv , 
and at last she found it M Hilgcr, then twenty - 
SIX, was a man of accomplishment, enthusiastic, 
passionate, tender, and religious m his nature. 
His pupil regarded him with steadily growing 
affection and admiration He recognised her gifts 
and pibed her loneliness After spending nine 
months at Brussels, thb Bronte girls returned to 
Haworth Vicarage on the death of tlieir aunt 
Emily remained at home to keep house for her 
father, but Charlotte returned to Brussels She 
wrote to Miss Nussey ‘I returned to Brussels 
after aunt’s death against my conscience, prompted 
bv what then seemed an irresistible impulse I 
was punished for my selfish folly by a total wath- 
druival, for more than two years, of happiness and 
peace of mind ’ The attempts to explain away 
these words make them only more significant 
Dunng her second penod at Brussels Charlotte 
Bronte instructed IM Hdger and his brotlier-in- 
law m English She suffered much from low 
spirits^ and on one occasion paid a v isit to the 
confessional She sav s to Emily' ‘ I actuallv' did 
confess — a real confession,’ a confession doubtless 
not of sin but of pain By the advice of her 
fnend Mary’ Taylor she suddenly returned on 
i8th January 1844. A. month after she waotc ‘I 
Suffered much before I left Brussels I thmk hovr- 
ever long I live I shall not forget what the parting 
with M Huger cost me.’ She earned on a corre- 


spondence wath her tcaclicr for eighteen months, 
but It was sharply ended through the mten ention 
of Madame HtSger There was nothing dishonour- 
able in the episode, and it is obvious that M Hdger 
nev er felt for his pupil any thing more tlian fnend- 
ship But the result w as deep and abiding 

She returned to a very gloomv home Her 
brother Branwell, who had become thoroughly 
VICIOUS— an opinm eater, a drunkard, and a con- 
firmed liar — was dismissed from a situation as 
tutor, returned to his father’s house, and after 
vears of steady deterioration, dunng which his 
sisters endured unspeakable agonies, died m Sep- 
tember 1848 He was intellectualh the weakest 
of the family , there is little trace of talent in his 
waatings The enforced contact wath shameless 
vice from which the sisters had to suffer left its 
mark upon their w orks 

Miss Bronte’s thoughts turned to literature, and 
tlie three sisters put togetlier a little volume of 
verses, published at their ex-pense, in Mav 1846, by 
Messrs Aylott S. Jones The sisters adopted the 
pseudonvms Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell These 
corresponded witli their initials One or two cnUcs 
recognised the e.xcellence of Ellis Bell’s work, but 
It appears that only two copies of the book Vvcrc 
sold Later on Miss Bronte reissued the volume 
wath additional poems from the literarv remains 
of Ellis and Acton Bell Miss Bronte had written 
a novel, Tlu PtoUssor, based on her Brussels 
experience, and sent it to v anous publishers The 
manusenpt shows that the title onginallv’ chosen 
was The Masttr It w ent to six publishers, and was 
returned without comment , but MrV S Williams, 
the reader to Messrs Smith, Elder, Co^ and a 
critic of rare discernment, saw its value, and Miss 
Bronte was advised to write a novel of the three- 
volume size. Ttu Professor made only two regula- 
tion V olumes , olherw ise it w ould probably hav e 
been accepted The book did not appear till after 
Miss Bronte's dcadi, and has been unaccount- 
ablv depreciated bv cntics , it is, how ev cr, an 
exquisitely fresh and tender love storv, and the 
heroine, Frances Evans Hcnn, is perhaps the 
most charming in Charlotte Bronte’s gallery It 
gives full proof of the writer’s power, and Miss 
Bronte herself nev er sw en ed in her high estimate 
of Its value. It is a storv of the love between 
a master and his pupil, a subject from which 
"Miss Bronte s dioughts nev cr mov ed far Messrs 
Smith and Elder couched their refusal of the talc 
in such reasonable and courteous terms as were 
almost an encouragement. Miss BrontC rephed 
that she had a second narrativ e in three v olumes 
now in progress and nearly completed, to which 
she had endeavoured to impart a more vavad m- 
tcrest than belonged to The Professor The pub 
hshers desired to see the manusenpt, vvhicli wais 
despatched to them on 24th August It was 
accepted, pnnted, and published bv 16th October, 
and m a very short time, and without die aid of 
the cntics, attained a great success One of its 
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reweuers thus commenced his article ‘Since the 
publication of Grantley Aftirtorno no\el has created 
so much sensation as Jane Eyu’ The secret of 
Miss BrontS’s triumph is not at all obscure. She 
combined passion mth pon er of ev^pression The 
glou and energ> of the stor> held its readers 
captne Very soon there came fierce protests 
against its uncom cnbonalitj Miss Rigby (see 
page 387), in the Q2iarlerly Review, nent so far 
as to suggest that the nnter might be a woman 
‘who for some sufficient reason had long for- 
feited the society of her sex , ' and the North 
British Review followed suit b> saying that ‘if 
Jane Eyre be the production of a woman, she 
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must be a woman unsexed’ Doubtless the book 
was unusually outspoken The obsession of Bran- 
well’s conduct and con\ersation at the time she 
wrote It goes further than anj thing else to 
account for this There is also abundant testi- 
mony that her father and one or two men who 
iisited her home talked before her, if not to 
her, with as little reticence as Rochester talked to 
Jane Eyre. Her expenence of Brussels school- 
girls must also be reckoned Howeier, the mam 
point to be noted is that the subject m itself 
was absolutely uncon; entional In this, as in all 
her novels, she describes love not from the man’s 
but from the woman’s point of view She lifts the 
veil from the love-agonies of her heroines, and 
expresses the suffenng which women are doomed 
to bear m silence. It has often been said that 
Charlotte Bronte’s books are autobiographical, 


and this IS true in a verv' real sense She drew 
her characters from life , some of them, she ad 
mitted, were merely photographs But in another 
sense, equally important, her books do not render 
the outward part of her own expenence As we 
know her, Charlotte Brontd was a martyr to her 
sense of duty She liv cd for her family — her 
father, her sisters, her brother, her servants She 
would suffer nothing to shake the supremacy of 
her home duties, and almost denied herself tlie 
solace of fnendship But her heroines have no 
tie to home or family they are able to choose 
and shape their destinies, they enter the world 
free, and vet with qualities of culture and feeling 
that bnng to them at last the full investiture of 
life through love. She wntes much of love re 
quited , but her mam theme is the sufienng of 
love which is in doubt, the pain of unrequited 
affection Did she know it^ For answer we 
quote her own words ‘Details, situations which 
I do not understand and cannot personally in- 
spect, I vv ould not for the vv orld meddle vvatli 
Besides, not one feeling on any subject, public 
or pnv ate, w ill I ev er affect that I do not really 
expenence.’ The grounds of the mam objections 
that have been taken to Miss Bront2’s nov els are 
their occasional outspokenness and their unspanng 
revelations of the heart The second edition of 
Jane Eyre, with a dedication to Thackerav, api- 
pcared in Januarv 3848 Thacl eray had already 
expressed his admiration of the book, though he 
complained that the plot was familiar to him 
Miss BrontC said mecklv that she had read few 
novels, and that she imagined the plot was 
onginal Her intense but stnctly cntical md 
qualified admiration of Thackeray seems to have 
been based entirely on Vanity Fair, the first 
number of which appeared in January 1847 and 
the last in July 1S4S 

There was eager speculation on the authorship 
of Jane Eyre Many cntics thought the book 
must have been vvntten by a man Others believed 
that a man and a woman had been at work to- 
gether, and the names of Barry Cornwall and his 
vvafe were suggested But one, the able cntic in 
the Christian Remembrancer, said ‘We, for our 
part, cannot doubt that the work is vvaatten by a 
female, and, as certain provincialisms indicate, by 
one from the north of England.’ It is impossible 
to trace the literary^ connections of Jane Eyre, 
but It has been suggested that in Charlotte 
Brontifs conception of love there are distinct 
traces of Harriet Martincau’s foigotten novel, 
Deeibiook There are also hints of the influence 
oi Pamela, which, we know, was read by her father, 
and imitated by him in a little book The attempts 
to suggest foreign ongms are not plausible. 

Miss BrontB, vvho had kept her secret even from 
her publishers, went up to London m July 1846 
wath her sister Anne and revealed herself After 
a short vasit, they returned to a sorely tried home. 
Branwell Bronte died, as we hav e said, in September 
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1848, Emily in December, and Anne BrontS m 
May 1849 Dunng this painful time Miss Bronte 
was anting Shtrh}, iihich is the brightest of her 
stones She had partially escaped from sweet and 
bitter memones Nearl) ever> character in the 
book was a Yorkshire fnend It was impossible anj 
longer to hide the secret of the authorship The 
Yorke familj m particular were ‘ almost daguerreo- 
t>'pes ’ of the Taj lors Shirley Keeldar, the heroine, 
rcpreseilts traces of her sister Emilj , Louis Moore, 
the tutor, is tlie ine\itablc M Hdger, Mr Hclstone 
IS a Mr Roberson, a fighting Tor) parson of the 
thirties The love story of Robert and Caroline 
IS even more beautiful than that of Louis and 
Shirley In both cases the man is dominant 
Shirley expressed Charlotte Bronte m her happiest 
mood, and will always be the favounte novel of 
many readers, though Jane Eyre has been more 
esteemed by the public and VtllctU b) the critics 
Miss Bronte’s genius had by this time brought 
her into a circle of friendlv admirers, and among 
others she came to know Thackcra), G H Lewes, 
Mrs Gaskell, and Miss Martineau With none of 
these, how ev er, w as she on terms of real intimacy 
She was shy and shnnking, melanchol) and self- 
conscious, and her feeble, nervous, suffering body 
was alwa)s sinking to its fall There could be no 
greater contrast than that between her fiery soul 
and her extreme reserv c and timidit) Outwardl) 
her life was one of decorous, uneventful simplicity, 
but as a waiter she plunged boldl) into the whirl 
of passion, and never hesitated to lay bare the 
inner sanctuar)’ of feeling Yet her fnendships 
and her fame gave her pleasure. ‘How should 
I be with )OUth past, sisters lost, a resident in a 
moorland pansh where there is not a single edu- 
cated family? In that case I should have no 
world at all the raven, wear) of sun e) mg the 
deluge and witliout an ark to return to, would 
be my t)pe. As it is, something like a hope and 
motive sustains me stilL’ 

ViUette, her last completed story, and artistically 
the most perfect of all, is a reproduction of her 
life in Brussels, with touches from more recent 
cxpenence It appeared in the beginning of 1853 
Her publisher, Mr George Smith, and his mother 
are among the characters, and it contains a de- 
scnption of Rachel’s acting which Miss Bronte 
had seen in London. The book was received 
with a burst of acclamation Hamet Martineau 
protested against the place it gave to love, and 
Anglican journals against its attacks on sacer- 
dotalism But Its picture of love, its romance, 
its poetr), its sarcasm, and occasional playfulness 
captivated the world Vdlette is an autobiography 
in the fullest sense of the word. Charlotte herself 
IS Luc) Snowe, and M Hdger is Paul Emanuel 
Her father urged that the story should end happily 
with the marriage of the professor and his pupil 
Miss BrontC, however, was inflexible. The lovers 
are left unvvedded. Amidst all the praise the 
writer’s heart was sinking Her courage was 


failing, die oppressive quietness of her home life, 
and, above all, the haunting memones of Brussels, 
crushed her spints Solitude fearfully aggrav ated 
other evils She sat day by day in her chair, 
vv ith saddest memories for her only company, late 
into the night, conversing wath the spints of the 
dead. A gleam of happiness came before die 
end Her father’s curate, Mr A B Nicholls, had 
long loved her Though Miss Brontd esteemed 
him, she thought him narrow and uncongenial m 
feelings and tastes Her father furiously opposed 
the match , he thought that his famous daughter 
would be throwing herself away on a curate with 
^100 a year Miss BrontL was touched at last by 
the steadfast devotion of Mr Nicholls, her father 
yielded, and she was marned on 19th June 1854 
After a visit with her husband to his Insh rela- 
tions, she relumed to Haworth Her married life 
was very happy, but her health became precanous , 
she sank steadily, and died on 3:st March 1855 of 
an illness incidental to childbirth Her last words 
were ‘Oh, I am not going to die, am I? He 
vv ill not separate us, v\ e have been so happy ’ So 
ended a deeply shadowed life Her early fnend, 
Mary Taylor, declared that Mrs Gaskell's biog- 
raphy was ‘not so gloomy as the tmth,’ that Miss 
Brontii had lived all her days in a walking night- 
mare of poverty and self- suppression For her 
three great books she received only ^1500, prac- 
tically all this sum was saved and bequeathed to 
her husband It was her lot to be unfortunate 
in almost all things , but her fortitude remained 
unshaken She was rigidly faithful to her views 
of duty , and though often wounded she w as nev er 
stained It has been well said that ‘no apology' 
need be offered for any’ single feature of Charlotte 
Bronte’s life and character’ The vitality of her 
works IS undiminished, and to day they are as 
widely read as ever 

Mine Kachel 

The theatre was full crammed to its roof royal and 
noble were there palace and hotel had emptied their 
inmates into those tiers so thronged and so hushed 
I wondered if she would justify her renown wath strange 
cunosity, with feelings severe and austere, yet of riveted 
interest, 1 waited. She was a study of such nature as had 
not encountered my eyes yet a great and new planet 
she was but in what shape? I waited her rising 

She rose at nine that December night above the 
horizon I saw her come She could shine yet with pale 
grandeur and steady might , but tharstar verged already 
on Its judgment day Seen near, it was a chaos — 
hollow, half consumed , an orb perished or penshmg — 
half lava, half glow 

What I saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti a 
queen, fair as the day once, turned pale now hi e 
tvvahght, and wasted like want in flame I found 

upon her something neither of woman nor of man in 
each of her eyes sat a deval These evil forces bore her 
through the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength— for she 
was but a frail creature , and as the actions rose and 
the stir deepened, how waldly they shook her w ith their 
passions of the pit 1 They wrote Hell on her straight. 
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haughty brow They tuned her voice to the note of 
torment They writhed her regal face to a demoniac 
mash Hate and hlurder and Madness incarnate she 
stood 

It was a marvellous sight a mighty revelation 

It was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral 

Swordsmen thnist through, and dying in their blood on 
the arena sand , bulls gonng, horses disembowelled, made 
a meeker vision for the public— a milder condiment Tor 
a people’s palate— than Vashti tom by seven devils 
devals which cned sore and rent the tenement they 
haunted, but still refused to be exorased. 

SulTenng had stnick that stage empress, and she 
stood before her audience, neither yielding to, nor 
enduring, nor, in finite measure, resenting it she stood 
locked in struggle, rigid in resistance. She stood, not 
dressed, but draped in pale antique folds, long and 
regular like sculpture A liackground and entourage and 
tloonng of deepest enmson threw her out, white like 
alabaster — like silver rather, be it said like Death 

kVhere was the artist of the Cleopatra? Let him 
come and sit down and study the different v isions Let 
him seek here the mighty brawn, the muscle, the 
abounding blood, the full fed flesh he worshipped let 
all materialists draw nigh and look on 

I have said that she does not resent her grief No, 
the weakness of tliat word would make it a he To her, 
what hurts becomes immediately embodied she lool s 
on It as a thing that can be attacked, womed down, 
tom in shreds Scarcely a substance herself, she 
grapples to conflict with abstractions. Before calamity 
she IS a tigress , she rends her w oes, shivers them in 
convulsed abhorrence Pam, for her, has no result in 
good tears w ater no harvest of wisdom on sickness, on 
death itself, she looks with the eye of a rebel Wicked, 
perhaps, she is, but also she is strong , and her strength 
has conquered Beauty, has overcome Grace, and bound 
both at her side, captives peerlessly fair and doede as 
fan- Even m the uttermost frenzy of energy is each 
mxnad movement royally, imperially, iqcedingly up 
home Pier hair, flying loose in revel or war, is still 
an angel’s hair, and glonous under a halo Fallen, in 
surgent, banished, she remembers the heaven w here she 
rebelled Heaven’s light, following her exile, pierces its 
■confine^ and discloses their forlorn remoteness 

(From VilUtte, Chap XXHI ) 

Bain. 

But Jessie, I will write about you no more This is 
an autumn evening wet and wild There is only one 
cloud m the sky, but it curtains it from pole to pole 
The wind cannot rest it hurries sobbing over hills of 
sullen outline, colourless with twilight and mist Kain 
has beat all day on that church tower it nsca dark 
from the stony enclosure of its graveyard the nettles, 
the long grass, and the tombs all dnp with wet This 
evening reminds me too forcibly of another evening some 
years ago a howling, rainy autumn evening too— when 
certain who had that day performed a pilgrimage to a 
grave new made in a heretic cemetery, sat near a wood 
fire on the heartli of a foreign dwelling They were 
raeny and social, but they each knew that a gap never 
to be filled had been made in their circle. They knew 
they had lost something whose absence could never be 
quite atoned for so long as they liv ed , and they knew 
that heavy falling rain was soaking into the wet earth 


which covered their lost darling, and that the sad sigh 
mg gale was mourning above her buried head Tlic 
fire warmed them. Life and Fnendship yet blcssetl 
them, but Jessie hy cold, coffined, solitary- only the 
sod screening her from the storm 

(From Sturley, Chap XXIIT ) 

Hope Dead. 

Jane Lvre — who had been an ardent, expectant 
woman — almost a bride — was a cold solitary girl again 
her life was pale, her prospects were desolate. A 
Christmas frost had come at midsummer, a white 
December storm had whirled over June , ice glazed the 
npe apples, drifts crushed the blowing roses, on hay 
field and corn field lay a frozen shroud lanes whicli 
last night blushed full of flowers, to day were pathless 
with untrodden snow, and the woods which twelve hours 
since waved leafy and fragrant as groves between the 
tropics, now spread, waste, wild, and white as pine 
forests in wintry Norway My hopes were all dead — 
struck with a subtle doom, such as, in one night, fell on 
all the first bom m the land of Egypt I looked on 
my chenshed wishes, yesterday so blooming and glow 
ing , they lay stark, chill, livid corpses that could never 
revive I looked at my love , that feeling which was 
my master’s — which he had created, it shivered in my 
heart, IilvC a suffenng child m a cold cradle , sickness and 
anguish had seized it , it could not seek Mr Rochester’s 
arms — it could not denve wmrmth from his breast Ob, 
never more could it turn to him, for faith was blighted — 
confidence destroyed 1 One idea only still throbbed 
life like within me — a remembrance of God it begot an 
unuttered prayer tliese words went wandering up and 
down in my rayless mind, as someOiing that should be 
whispered , but no cncigy was found to express them — 

‘ Be not far from me, for trouble is near there is none 
to help ’ 

It was near , and as I hid lifted no petition to Heaven 
to avert it — as I had neither joined my hands, nor bent 
my knees, nor moved my bps — it came in full heavy 
swing the torrent poured ov er me 

(From yaiic Eyre, Chapi XXVI ) 

vniette by Moonlight 

Hush ' The clock stnkes. Ghostly deep as is the 
stillness of this house, it is only eleven kVhile my ear 
follows to silence the hum of the last stroke, I catch 
faintly from the built art capital a sound like bells, or 
like a band — a sound where sweetness, where victory, 
where mourning blend Oh to approach this music 
nearer, to listen to it alone by the rushy basin I Let me 
go — oh let me go 1 What hinders, whit does not aid 
freedom? Quiet Rue Fossette ’ I find on this 
pavement that wanderer wooing summer night of wliicli 
I mused , I see its moon over me , I feel its dew in the 
air But here I cannot stay , I am still too near old 
haunts , so close under the dungeon, I can hear the 
pnsoner s moan This solemn peace is not what I seek, 
It IS not what I can bear to me the face of that sky 
bears the aspect of a world’s death The park also will 
be calm — I know, a mortal serenity prevails everywhere 
— yet let me seek the parL Villette is one blaze, 
one broad illumination , the whole world seems abroad 
moonlight and heaven are banished the town, by her 
own flambeaux, beholds her own splendour — giy dresses, 
grand equipages, fine horses, and gallant riders throng 
the bnght streets. I see even scores of masks It is a 
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strange scene, stranger than dreams Tliat festal 

night rvonld hare been safe for a vei^ child Half the 
peasantrj had come in from the outlying environs of 
Villettc, and the decent burglicrs w ere all abroad and 
around, dressed m their best My straw hat passed 
amidst cap and jacket, short petticoat, and long calico 
mantle, w ithout, perhaps, attracting a glance , I only 
took the precaution to bend down the broad leaf gipsy 
wasc, with a supplemenlaiy nbbon — and then I felt safe 
as if masked 

Safe I passed dowai the avenues — safe I mi-red with 
the crowd where it was deepest To be still was not in 
mv power, nor quietly to observe I drank the elastic 
night air — the swell of sound, the dubious light, now 
flashing, now fading VtlUtu, Chap XXXVIII ) 

Prayer 

Not always do those who dare such divine conflict 
prevaiik Night after night the sweat of agony may burst 
dark on the forehead , the supplicant may cry for mercy 
with tliat soundless voice the soul utters when its appeal 
IS to the Invisible, ‘Spare my beloved,’ it may im 
plorc. ‘ Heal my life’s life Rend not from me what 
long aflection entwanes with my whole nature God of 
hcav cn — bend — hear — be clement ' ’ And after this cry 
of strife, the sun may nse to see him worsted That 
opening mom which ased to salute him with the whisper 
of zephya-s, the carol of skylarks, may breathe as its first 
accents, from the dear lipv which colour and heat have 
quitted — ‘Oh, I have had a suffering night Tins mom 
ing I am worse I have tned to rise I cannot 
Dreams I am uniisetl to have troubled me ' 

Then the watcher approaches the patient’s pillow and 
sees a new and strange moulding of the familiar features, 
feels at once that the insaflerablc moment draws nigh, 
knows It IS God’s will his idol shall be broken, and bends 
his head, and sulxlncs hts soul to the sentence he cannot 
avert, and scarce can hear 

Happy Mrs Pryor ' She was still praying, unconscious 
that the summer sun hungaliove the lulls, when her child 
softly wol c m her arms No piteous unconscious moan 
mg — sound which so wastes our strength that, even if 
we have sworn to he firm, a rush of unconquerable fears 
sweeps away the oath — preceded her vvaking No space 
of deaf apathy followed Tlic first words spoken were 
not those of one becoming estranged from this world, and 
already permitted to stray at times into realms foreign to 
the living Caroline evidently remembered with clear 
ness vv hat had happened (jr„,n Siirlr^, Chap. XXV ) 

Love 

‘Love a enme 1 No, Shirley love is a divine virtue 
— obtrusiv encss is a enme , forwardness is a enme , and 
both disgust but love I — no purest angel need Wash to 
love. And when I sec or hear either man or woman 
couple shame with love, I know tlicir minds are coarse, 
their assoaations debased ’ 

‘You sacrifice three fourths of the world, Caroline.’ 
‘They are cold — they are cowardly — they are stupid, 
on the subject, Shirley 1 They never loved — they never 
were lov cd 1 ’ 

‘Tliou art right, Lina ! And in their dense ignorance 
they blaspheme hving fire, seraphs — brought from a 
divanc altar ’ 

‘ They confound it with sparks mounting from Tophet !’ 

(From Shirlty Chop XVII ) 


The BrontS literature is contiderablc, bm practicallj all the facti 
are contained in Mrs GasLell s biography, edited by Clement Shorter, 
and in Mr Shorter s Charloiie Brunts and her Circle (1896). The 
latter work contains many letters to Miss Nussei, W S Y illiami, 
and others. CImrhtte BrontS , a Monograph^ by T tVemjss Reid 
(1877) is based on Miss Xussej s letters. Some information may 
be obtained from Ptcinrex of the Bajt, by F H Gmndj (1879) 
and F A Lej land 5 TVie ^rrm/i'Abwri/y (1886), but neither book is 
quite tmstnortliy Dr Wnghts work, The BrontS* in Ireland 
(1893), IS legendary A very convenient repnnt of Miss BrontS s 
letters, in chronological order, iras issued by Mr J 'Horsfall Turner 
for pnvate circulation but very few copies are extant. Mr Augus- 
tine Birrell s little book in the Great Wnters senes is marked by 
Its sense and hiimanitj Almost all the existing material is now in 
pnnt the letters to M HSger having probablj been destroyed A 
complete edition of her Works, ssath Introductions hi hirs Humphry 
Ward, was issued in 7 sols. In 1899-1900 a complete edition, with 
some new matter, mid Introductions by the present waiter, was 
published m 1903. Cntictsms are very numerous the most impor 
tant IS A Note on Charlotte BrontS^ by Mr Swanbumc (1877) A 
work full of judicious comment is The BrontS* Fact and Fiction^ 
by Angus M Mackay (1897) IXe Tranxaction* of the BrontE 
Society include some valuable papers and an excellent bibliography 
Of the numerous cniical essays among the most important are 
two articles on Jane Eyre and Shirley in the Retme de* Venx 
lifonde*, by Eugene Foryadc (184S and 1849) these were considered 
by Charlotte BrontE the best interpretations of her novels. The 
Chrutian F eincinlrancer tn 1848, 1853, mid 1857 published acute 
criticisms to one of which Miss BrontE replied (sec Chnetlan 
Remembrancer^ vol xxxv ) We may note also the essays by 
\\ C. Roscoc in the National Review, reprinted in his Essay* 
(1S60) Sir Leslie Stephen Honrs in a Library (3rd senes, 1879), 
and his article m the Dictionary of National Biography j Sir John 
Skelton in Essays sn History and Biography (1883). 

W ROBERTSON NICOLL 

Eulil} Jniic BrontE was bom at Thornton m 
i8i8, and died at Haworth on 19th December 1848, 
leaving behind her one impenshable no\ el, Wufher- 
tng Heights^ and some poems which cannot be 
forgotten She was an enigma m life, she remains 
an enigma m death She w ent in infancy to the 
school at Cowan Bridge, and was for some time 
in 1836 a teacher in a school at Halifax, where 
she worked from six m the morning till eleven 
at night Later on, she w as w ith Charlotte during 
her first penod at Brussels For the rest, she 
remained at Haworth, and is said to have been 
an excellent housekeeper She bad no intimacies 
except with her sister Anne, and tlicir correspond- 
ence has been dcstrojed Her two sisters, her 
father, her brother, her dog, and the old semant 
in the house were necessary to her, but she nev er 
studied their comfort nor returned their confidence. 
It was said of her that she never showed a regard 
for any human creature, tliat all her love was 
resented for animals This is an exaggeration , 
but her reserve was extreme She could not liv’e 
avva> from tlie moors, and whenever she was 
absent she suffered from v cliement home sickness 
Miss Nussey tells us that on the top of a moor 
or in a deep glen she was a child m spirit for 
glee and enjojment, that few people had the gift 
of looking and smiling as she could look and 
smile. The only man for whom she showed any 
friendship was a curate, Mr Weightman She 
had an exceptional gift for music. Her poems 
showed remarkable force and vagour, as well as 
deep feeling Her creed was never put into 
explicit form, but it is manifest that she was far 
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from adopting the doctrines of the Church In 
December 1847 her nor el, Wnthermg Heights^ rr-as 
published by T C Ne\ b>, with her sister’s story, 
Agnes Grey, the two making three volumes 
Newby was a commission publisher of no high 
character The sisters paid him ^50, and he 
issued an edition of two hundred and fifty copies 
Charlotte Bronte w ent over it carefully after Emily’s 
death, and it is now pnnted wath Charlotte’s cor- 
rections Emily Bronte did not live long enough 
to witness its recognition, she died on 19th 
December 1848, refusing medical advice, doggedly 
rejecting sympathy, and clinging passionately to life 
The earlier cntics of Wiithering Heights dwelt on 
Its inhuman charactenstics, and it obtained its 
first recognition from' Sydney Dobell in an article 
published in the Palladinni Dobell refused to 
believe that Ellis Bell and Currer Bell were dis 
tmet, and urged Currer Bell to wnte as she wrote 
in Wulhering Heights Though he deprecated the 
employment of the author’s wonderful pencil on a 
picture so destitute of moral beauty and human 
worth, he declared that JVnt/uii/g Heights was 
such an elaboration of a rare and fearful form of 
mental disease — so terribly strong, so cvquisitely 
subtle — with such niceties in its transitions, such 
intimate sy’mptomatic truth in its details, as to be 
at once a psychological and medical study The 
book bore everywvhere the stamp of high genius, 
though one looked back at the whole story "is to a 
world of bnlliant figures in an atmosphere of mist 
Mr Dobell’s judgment was confirmed by Matthew 
Arnold, who wrote of Emily as one 

Whose soul 

Knew no fellow for might, 

Passion, vehemence, grief, 

Daring since Byron died 

Mr Swanbume in a noble panegync reckons her 
the greatest genius of the Bronte sisters 

The attempts made by Dr Wnght to find the 
ongin of Wuthering Heights in Irish stones, and 
by Mrs Humphry' Ward to connect the book 
vvitli the German romantic movement, have failed 
Equally without foundation is the story that Bran- 
well Brontd had a share in the book. Charlotte 
Bronte writes after his death ‘ My unhappy 
brother never knew what his sisters had done 
in literature — he was not aware that they had 
ever published any'thmg’ She also points out 
that her sisters wrote from the impulse of nature, 
the dictates of intuition, and their stores of obser- 
vation Emily’ Bronte remains the sphinx of 
literature 

Distraction, 

She found childish diversion in pulling the feathers 
from the rents she had ju-st made, and ranging them on 
the sheet according to their different speaes her mind 
had strayed to other assonations, 

‘That's a turkey’s,’ she murmured to herself, ‘and 
this is a wild duck’s , and this is a pigeon’s Ah, they 
put pigeons’ feathers in the pillows — no wonder J 
couldn’t die ' Let me take care to throw it on the floor 


when I he down And here is a moor cock’s , and tins 
— Ishoiild Inow it among a thousand — it’s a lapwing’s 
Bonny Ibird , wheeling over our heads in the middle of the 
moor! It wanted to get to its nest, for the clouds had 
touched the swells, and it felt rain coming This feather 
was picked op from the heath , the bird was not shot we 
saw Its nest in the w inter, full of little skeletons Heath 
cliff set a trap over it, and the old one-, dared not come 
I made him promise he’d never shoot a lapwing after 
that, and he didn’t Yes, here arc more ' Did he shoot 
my lapwings, Nelly’ Are they red, any of them? Let 
me look ’ 

‘Give over that baby work,’ I interrupted, dragging 
the pillow away and turning the holes towards the 
mattress, for she was removang its contents by handfuls. 
‘Lie down and shut your eyes you’re wandenng 
There’s a mess ' The dowai is flying about like snow ’ 

I went here and there collecting it 
‘ I see in vou, Atlly ,’ she continued dreamily, ‘ an aged 
woman you have grey hair and bent shoulders. This 
bed i> the fairy cave under Pcnistonc Crags, and you arc 
gathering elf bolts to hurt our heifers , pretending, while 
1 am near, that they are only locks of wool Tliat 's 
what you’ll come to fifty years hence 1 1 now vou are 
not so now I’m not wandering you’re mistaken, or 
else I should believe you really -lere that withered hag, 
and I should think I 'I'os under Penistonc Crags, and 
I ’m consaous it’s night, and there are two candles on 
the table making the black press slime hi e jet ’ 

(From Heights, Chap. XII ) 

The Old Stoic 
Richca I hold in light esteem. 

And Love 1 laugh to scorn , 

And lust of fame was but a dream. 

That vanished with the morn 

And if I pray, the only prvytr 
That moves mv bps for me 
Is, ‘ Lcav c the heart that now I liear. 

And give me libcrtv ’’ 

Yes, as my swift days near their goil, 

’Tis all that I implore , 

In life and death, a chainless soul, 
kVith courage to endure. 

Anne Itronic would have been forgotten if it 
had not been for her sisters Bom at Thornton 
in 1819, she died at Scarborough in May 1849 
She had two unhappy expencnces as a gov emess , 
but, with the exception of a visit to London, she 
only once left her native county She was in 
every’ way more normal than her sisters, gentle, 
pleasing in appearance, and intellectually common- 
place. She was devoutly ev angelical, but declined 
to believe in the doctrine of eternal pumshmenL 
Her two books, Agnes Grey and The Tenant of 
Wtle^ell Hall, have value as throwing light on the 
Bronte expenence , in some of her religious poems 
she rises above mediocrity But it is perhaps to 
be regretted that her novels, especially The Tenant 
of Wtldfell Hall, should continue to be repnnted 
This was Charlotte Bronte’s opinion Anne had 
none of the power and fire of her sisters, but was 
almost as taatum as they 
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Pnctically ^bat is known of Emily Bront€ Is to be 

found in Cliapler VI of Mr Shorters Charlotte Bronii anti her 
Circle The Preface by Charlotte Bront6 for the repnnt of 
Withering Height* in 1850 is singularly aficcung Mr Dobells 
article appeared in the Palladium for September 1850, the 
Palla hum rvTis an Edinburgh roigarine written mainly by members 
of the spasmodic school It is reprinted in his (s’ol 1 
163). Some of Emily s school exercises oppear in The IPioMau 
at Home (vol iL p 445) The volume on Finlli Brontfi by 
A M F Robinson is of little value, and is mainly concerned with 
Brannelt BroniL For Anne reference may be made to Cinrcr 
Bells biographical notice, and to the chapter in Mr Shorters book 

W ROBLRTSON NICOI L 

Mrs Giislicll (Elizabeth Cleghorn Steven- 
son) ^^as bom in Lindsay Row, now part of 
Cheync Walk, Chelsea, on 29th September i8io 
She was the daughter, by his first marriage, of 
William Stevenson, an e\-Unitanan minister, who, 
after a chequered career, had settled as Keeper 
of the Records to the Treasury in London Her 
mother, who was a Miss Holland, daughter of Mr 
Holland of Sandlebndge in Cheshire, died within 
a month after the child’s birth The infant was 
transferred almost immediate!) to the care of her 
mother’s sister, Mrs Lumh, at Knutsford in Cheshire, 
i quaint little country-town about fifteen miles 
from Manchester Knutsford is the place she 
afterwards desenhed as Cranford in her book 
hearing that title, and as Hollingford in U'wes 
and DaughietSj there Mrs Gaskell spent most of 
her childhood and girlhood, growing up a beautiful 
and accomplished girl She was two years a pupil m 
a school at Stratford on Avon, and paid lengthened 
visits to London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle on 
Tyne On 30th August 1832 she was married to 
the Rev William Gaskell, minister of Cross Street 
Unitanan Chapel, Manchester Her first publica- 
tion was a poem, waitten in conjunction with her 
husband and published in Blackwood, January 
1837, under the title ‘Sketches among the Poor’ 
It was followed by a sketch of Clopton Hall near 
Stratford-on-Avon, contnhuted to William Howitt’s 
t book. Visits lo Remarkal/le Places {iZ'fi) In 1847 
she finished her first novel, Mary Barton, the 
scene was laid in Manchester, and the book 
dealt witli the penod of distress w hich suggested 
Disraeli’s Sybil Her aim was to represent the 
thoughts and feelings of the workman The novel 
appeared anonymously in 1848, and was rccencd 
with enthusiasm, winning the praise of Miss Edge- 
worth, Carlyle, and Landor Early in 1850 Dickens 
invited Mrs Gaskell’s co operation in his new 
\enture. Household Words, and the first number 
contained the beginning of a short story, ‘ Lizzie 
Leigh’ This was followed by many short stories 
and articles co\cring a long period Her second 
important not el, Ruili, though written with more 
finish than Mary Barton, dealt, perhaps unsuc- 
cessfully, with a difficult ethical problem, and was 
less popular Her most endunng work, Cranford, 
appeared irregularly in Household IVotds from 
1851 to 1853 It sold slowlyf, but its place in 
English literature is assured It shows a specially 
clear and tender comprehension of a calm autumnal 


existence, as clear as Miss Austen’s and much 
more tender , it had a marked effect on the early 
work of George Eliot More ambitious was her 
next not cl, Noiih and South, published in 1855, 
which returns to the problem of the w'orking 
classes In 1857 Mrs Gaskell published her biog- 
raphy of Charlotte Bronte, based on personal 
knowledge and full and accurate in\ estigation, 
and written wnth conspicuous skill and charm 
Recent intestigations have only confirmed its 
substantial truth It must be admitted, however, 
that Mrs Gaskell showed herself singularly reck 
less in her treatment of living people, and she 
had to withdraw vanous passages under threat 
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From a Drawing by G Richmond R A in ihc possession of 
Miss Gaskell, Manchester 


of hhel In 1859 she published a volume of short 
stones, under the title My Lady Ludlow Sylvia's 
Lovers (1863), which is perhaps the least satis- 
factory of her novels, depends for its story on 
the press gang at the close of the eighteenth 
century, its scene being laid in Whitby To 1863 
also belongs the beautiful little idyd, Cousin Phillis 
Mrs Gaskcll’s last story', 11 ives and Daughters, 
IS her fullest and npest , but she did not live 
to finish iL On Sunday, 12th November 1865, 
without a moment’s warning, she died from 
disease of the heart, m the company of her 
daughters, and at the country house at Holy- 
boume, Hampshire, which she had purchased with 
the proceeds of her last hook. Mrs Gaskell vv rote 
many articlfes, which have never been collected, 
in All the Year Round, FiasePs Ma^ztue, and 
the Pall Mall Gazette Her short stones have 
been collected in several volumes, and the com- 
plete edition of her novels and tales was issued in 
eight volumes in 1872-73 Though not a vvntcr of 
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the first rank, she succeeded more than most 
m measuring her po\^ ers and m achiet ing her 
ambitions Her work moves between the manu 
factoring cities and the quiet countrj' towms, and 
she is more successful m the latter than m the 
former , her effects are produced by a multitude 
of tender and delicate touches, rather than b) dark 
shadows or brilliant lights No one desenbes like 
her a societ> where the stage of life to which 
belonged vivid passion, forcible incident, and 
absorbing motiv es has passed bj for the pnnapal 
personages of her storj', and has not jet armed 
for the secondary characters 


XhtT'* IS no antlionsed Life of Mrs Gasf cU , but set Mrs Gaskeli 
Miss Flora Masson (1903), the article in the Encychpitdt x 
Bninumcn b> the same ^\nter, and that m the Dictiojutry 
NnUoiial Biography by Dr A> W Ward* The best criticism is 
by William ?»Iinto in the Fortnightly Revievj (\ol TXt\ ) See 
also the obituary nonce m the Saturday Rcviru (1865) by Mr 
John Morley (t) 
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Jean lugcloTT (1820-97) was the daughter of 
a banker at Boston m Lincolnshire, her mother 
being of Aberdeenshire stock, and lived m the fen 
countrj or at Ipswich till about 1863, when she 
settled permanently in London Her first efforts 
in verse were publishedanonj raouslv as A Rhymiitg 
CIu ontcle of Iitcidents and Fee hugs (1850) It was 
'her second volume of Poems (1863), which ran 
through four impressions in a year, that rev'ealed 
her gift and her accomplishment— seen especiallj 
perhaps in ‘ High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire in 1571 ’ Much of her poetrj is of a religious, 
introspective cast, simplicity, grace, tenderness, 


pathos, and sympathy are conspicuous characteris- 
tics , perhaps the ballads best show her power to 
move She wrote many admirable stones for and 
about children, like Mopsa the Fai 7 y (5th ed 1891) 
and Stones told to C/nldteitj and a series of 
successful novels, amongst them Off the Skelltgs 
(1872), rated to be Free (1875), Don John (1876), 
and Sarah de Be> eager (1879) A one volume 
edition of her poems was issued in 1898, Some 
Recollccttons of Jean Ingeloiu, published andny- 
mouslj, appeared in 1901 

Elizn Cook (1818-89), daughter of a London 
brazier, contnbuted to magazines from an early 
age, and issued volumes of poetry in 1835 {Lays of 
a Wild Harp\ 1838, 1864, and 1865 Tor five 
years she conducted Eliza CooUs Journal (1849- 
1854), and reissued great part of her contnbu- 
tions to It m Jottings fiom my Journal (i860) 
Diamond Dust (1865) contained aphonsms and 
apophthegms , her last book of v erse, New Echoes, 
had appeared in 1 864 ‘ The Englishman ’ (‘ There ’s 
a land that bears a well known name^; and ‘The 
Rover’s Song’ (‘I’m afloat — I’m afloat on the 
fierce rolling tide’) are among her most successful 
things ‘The Old Arm-Chair,’ ‘God Speed the 
Plough,’ and ‘The Raising of the Maypole’ also 
appealed to a wide audience, but many of her 
poems are very conventional and wooden She 
sometimes affected a kind of imitation Scotch, 
apostrophised ‘Charlie O’Ross, wi’ the sloe black 
ecn,’ as ‘the laddie vvha blithely comes wooin’ 
o’ me,’ and celebrated Bums’s memory in stanzas 
wath the refrain ‘Oh, bonnie sweet Robin is nae 
dead and ganc ’ 

Adelaide iVim Pioctcr (1825-64) mhented 
her poetic gift from her father, B W Procter 
(‘ Barry" Cornwall ,’ see page 227), and at eighteen 
as contnbutor to a Book oj Beauty was writing 
verses But most of her poems were published in 
Household Words (from 1853) and All the Year 
Round, though Dickens, her father’s fnend, did not 
for some time know who was the ‘Miss Berwack’ 
from whom her verses professedly came. Her 
poems were collected in two volumes. Legends and 
Ljnes, m 1858 , a tenth edition appeared in j866 , 
and there were repnnts m 1895, 1900, and igoi 
Miss Procter, who became a Roman Catliohc in 
1851, took a hv ely interest m schemes for further- 
ing the well-being of working women The later 
y cars of her life vv ere clouded bv sickness, and she 
died of consumption after a long iljncss Amongst 
the best knovvai of her narrative poems are the 
legends of Prov ence and of Bregenz, ‘ The Angel’s 
Story,’ and ‘The Story of a Faithful Soul' Most 
of her best poetrv is of a serious cast ‘ Qeansing 
Fires’ and ‘The Lost Chord,’ familiar as house- 
hold words, are more solemn and significant than 
manv hvanns , and ‘The Message’ is grave and 
tender Of her actual hjanns two in common use 
are ‘ I do not ask, O Lord,’ and ‘ My God, I thank 
Thee who hast made.’ 
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Gcoigc Eliot 

IS the nime by which the great English novelist, 
M arv Ann nr MARIAN Evans, elected to be 
known as an author The >oungest daughter of 
the second family of Robert Evans, a Warwick- 
shire land agent, she was bom at Arbury Farm, 
near Nuneaton, on the 22nd November i8iq Four 
months later her father removed to the farm of 
Griff, ‘a charming, red-bnek, uy-covered house,’ 
and this w as her home for the first twenty one years 
of her life Evans was a man of strongly marked 
and strenuous character, many of the leading traits 
of which were transferred by his daughter to 
Adam Bede and Caleb Garth , and of the life at 
Griff, many of the features arc given in the sketch 
of Maggie TulliveFs and Tom’s childhood m The 
Mill on the Floss, especially her relation to her 
brother Isaac. Between five and nine she was at 
school at Attleboro, then at Nuneaton, and between 
thirteen and sixteen at Coventry She lost her 
mother, whom she loicd devotedly, in 1836, and 
from the marriage of her elder sister Christiana 
(1837) took entire cliargc of her father’s house 
Masters came over from Coventry to teach hci 
Gemnn, Italian, and music , and of music she was 
passionately fond throughout life She was also 
in immense reader Her worship for Scott dated, 
she tells us, from the age of seven , ‘ and aftenvards 
when I was grown up and hvang alone with mj 
father, I was able to make the evenings cheerful 
for him during the last five or six years of his life 
by reading aloud to him Scott’s novels’ In 1841 
her brother Isaac married and took Griff, and her 
father removed to Coventry, where she became 
icquainted with Charles Bray, a wntcr on the 
philosophy of necessity from the phrenological 
standpoint, and witli his brother m-law, Charles 
Hcnncll, who liad published in 183S a rationalistic 
Jnguiry concerning the Origin 0/ Cht istiantty 
F.\ angelicahsm had a strong hold on her from 
fifteen to two and-twenty, and she seems at first 
to have hoped to convert her new friends , but 
b> 1842 she had so greatly offended her father 
b> refusing to go to church that he threatened 
to break up his household and go to live with 
his married daughter Subsequently she withdrew 
her objection to church -going, and the breach 
was avoided At the opening of 1844 the work 
of translating Strauss’s Leben Jesii was transferred 
from Mrs licnnell to Manan Evans, and at this she 
worked laboriouslj and m v erj scholar like fashion 
until Its publication in 1846 Her father died in 
May 1S49, and m June she went abroad with Mr 
and Jtirs Bray, who left her at Genevx In March 
1850 she returned to England, and began to wntc 
for the n LStminster Resnew, and m September 1851 
she became its assistant-editor and the centre of a 
htcraiy circle, two of whose members were Herbert 
Spencer and George Henrj' Lewes (qv ) It was 
then that she translated Feuerbach's Essence of 
Chrtsiniiuty,'Cn<s onl> book that bore her real name. 
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Gradtiallj her intimacj with Mr Lewes grew, 
and in 1854 she formed a connection with him 
which lasted until his death in 1878 In the 
July of that year thej went abroad together, 
stajing three months at Weimar, where Lewes 
was prepanng for his Ar/i. of Goethe After a 
longer stay at Berlin, the) returned and took up 
their abode first at Dover, then at East Sheen, 
and finall) at Richmond At Berlin she had read 
to him a bit of descnption of life m a farmhouse, 
and to Lewes’s influence the impulse to novel 
writing IS almost certainly due, but if we judge 
from the defects of Lewes’s own novels, we maj 
doubt whether his influence on her work was 



FVom ihe ElchinR bj P Rnjon after Sir t Burton b Dnwlng, 
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altogether for good In 1856 she attempted her 
first story, The Sad Fortunes of the Rev Amos 
Barton, it came out in DlacLwoocPs Magazine in 
1857, and at once showed that a new author of 
great power had risen Mr Otl fit's Ijive Star) 
and fanet's Repentance follow ed, the former based 
on an Arbuty episode. All three were reprinted 
as Scenes from Chrual Life (1857), ‘bv George'^' 
Eliot,’ that pscudonjm being adopted ‘because 
George was Mr I ewes’s Christian name, and Eliot j 
was a good mouth filling, casil) pronounced name.’ 1 
The bnlhant story of 'Idam Bede (1859) had the I 
most marvellous success, but, to George Eliot’s ^ 
amazement and annojance, a Mr Liggins, who 
had lived m the same distnct of the Midlands as 
herself, had the effrontery to claim the aiilhorship, 
and Mr Blackwood had actually to intervene ere 
Liggms was discredited The Mill o±i Jlu Floss 
A1860) IS, as has been said, largcly“autobiographical 
in Its earlier part, but its ‘St egg’s’ is Gains- 
borough, w hich George Ehol v isitcd in Septcmlicr 
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1859 Stlas Marucr (1861), Roinola (1863), and 
Felix Holt, the Radical (1866), -ippeircd ncU in 
succession Rotnola, a storj of Florence in Sa\ona 
rola’s time, appeared onginall) m the ///////, and 
brought her £7000 Her first poem, The Spanish 
Gypsy (1868), \\as followed next jear b> Agatha, 
The Legtiid 0/ Jubal, and Anngartj and in 1871- 
1872 appeared Middle march, by some considered 
her greatest work After that Daniel Deionda 
(1876), a Jewish storj, showed a marked falling 
off, so, too, did Impt essions of Thcophiastiis Such 
(1879), a ^olume of somewhat miscellaneous essays 
Essays and Leaves from a Notebook (1884) con 
sisted of old articles from the Wtstminstei , 
Ftaseds, and other serials 

After the death of Mr Lewes in 1878 George 
Eliot, who w”is always exceedingly dependent on 
some one person for affection and support, fell 
into a very melanchol) state, from which she was 
roused by the solicitous kindness and attention of 
i\Ir John Cross, a friend of her own and of Mr 
Lewes’s since 1869, and to him she was morned on 
the 6th May 18S0 Their married life lasted but a 
few months , she died m Che)me Walk, Chelsea, on 1 
the 22nd December of the same )ear, and is buried j 
in Highgate Cemeten, in the gTa\e next to that of 
kir Lewes 

As ^3jiai£k?t, George Eliot will probably alwajs 
stand among die greatest of the English school , 
abo\e Ricliardson, whom she greatit admired, and 
■with whose painstaking and elaborate stjle of 
portraiture she had something m common, though 
in her preference for studies taken fiom simple 
rural life, from commonplace subjects so delineated 
as to bring out the humorous side of human short- 
comings and the o\ermastcnng power of pitiable 
passions, she approached nearer to the still greater 
genius of Fielding But her mind had not the 
moiement and inacit) of Fielding’s If it had 
had that movement, that elasticitj, that freedom 
of life in It, her genius would probabh ha\e showoi 
Itself much earlier than it did, and not waited till 
she was close upon forty before it betrajed e\en 
its existence In early life she seems to ha\e 
guen her whole mind to the higher problems of 
life, and to haxe declared them xartually insoluble 
before she took refuge in portrajang the disap 
pomtments, the breakdowns, the narrow discon- 
tents, as w ell as the generous hopes and unsatisfied 
ideals of other human beings Having accepted 
with her usual too great docilit) the negatne 
Mew of those who held that Christianity is a mere 
dream dreamt in the idealising mood of eager 
human aspiration, she passed on sadlv to a pitjnng 
stud) of man in the frame of mind of one who is 
determined to make the best of a bad business 
And she extracted, perhaps, from our human lot 
all the good that it is possible for anx one to 
extract from it who has once come deliberate!) 
to the conclusion that, though something may 
be done to eleiate, and a good deal to alleviate 
it, and though not a little amusement may be 


extracted from it, yet tint no power can really 
tiansfigure it, and th.it the more modest the aim, 
the less serious will be the ineiitablc disappoint- 
ment This subdued tone of regret that the 
highest human endeai our is destined to be baffled 
runs through all her tales , and it can Inrdl) be 
doubted that their penading mclanchol) is at 
least in sonic degree due to the false step which 
she herself, under the influence of a negatne 
school of religious thought, had deliberate!) 
taken, when she sacrificed her own life to the 
ends of a connection out of which most of the 
JO), and almost all the sacredness, were taken 
b) the unnatural and morall) humiliating cir- 
cumstances under which she entered upon iL It 
was grcatl) to her credit tint in spite of these 
circumstances she stcadii) refused to lower the 
moral ideal at which she .aimed, though she 
pursued it with scant) hope and without the 
assistance of the faintest trust in the help of 
an\ higher power 

George Eliot’s mind was one of extraordinary 
reflcctue power, but deficient in Miid personal 
instincts She notices m Stlai Mat ner how diowX) 
impressions grow up within us, and how little we 
arc sometimes aware of the origin of c\cn those 
impressions which arc destined to produce the 
greatest effects upon our character and external 
life ‘Our consciousness,’ she sa\s, ‘rare!) 
registers the beginning of a grrowth witliin us 
an) more than without us There have been 
many circulations of the sap before we detect the 
smallest sign of the bud’ Her Lift and Letters 
appear to show that the sua\e and long drawn 
melanchol) and spmcwhal artificial condition of 
self-repression in fwhicli she Ined grew upon her 
more and more is ‘the sap circulated’ and fed 
her ideal of the true relation of husband and wife 
In stor) after stor) she attempted to impress 
upon others the absolute sacredness of the rcla 
tions to which her owa action had apparently 
shown her to be indifferent Her most imprcssiie 
stones, Adam Bede, Silas Marnci , Romola, Felix 
Holt, Middltmarth, and Dantd Deronda were all 
penetrated with the desire to show how selfish 
and desecrating what is called lo\c ma\ be without 
marnage, and how equall) selfish and desecrating 
marriage may be without loie , yet at c\er) return 
to that subject there seems to be, in her tre.at- 
ment of the theme, less of hopefulness, less of 
awe, less of testimon) to the sharp remorse which 
follows wrongdoing, less of xnid instinct, more 
of the tone of tragic warning, more of a tendenc)’ 
to acquiescence m inc\ liable misery 

Her studies of English farmers and tradesmen 
and of the lower middle class of the 3Iidland 
counties are hardlv surpassed m English litcra 
ture, and give us at least as good a view of the 
life of the Midland counties, as masterly and full 
length portraits of the slow -moving, beef consum- 
ing, habit-ndden population of those counties in 
the earlier nineteenth centur), as Sir Walter Scott 
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hns gi\cn us of ihc Borders and Highlands in 
older daj s, w ith Iheir m ilder and more adventurous 
IJcoplc But there is a great difference in mctliod 
between the two notehsts, corresponding pretty 
closely to the difference between their favourite 
subjects Sir Walter loved to show his favounlcs 
embarked in perilous adventures George Eliot, 
on the other hand, is seldom so successful as when 
she patiently develops her characters in rather 
slow but humorous dialogue — such dialogue as 
Shakespeare loved to interpolate in his plajs when 
he chose to show us how the 'Goodman Dull’ 
of the Midlands talked avva> in his stupid but 
comfortable self satisfaction Perhaps now and 
then she a little overdoes this microscopic view 
of inarticulate natures In tliat curious short 
storv of hers, The Ltf led Veil, she gives a picture 
of a man with a quite preternatural insight into 
the vagrant and frivolous background of the minds 
of those amongst whom he lives, who is made to 
complain of ‘the obtrusion on mj mind of the 
mental process going forward in first one person 
and then another, with whom I happened to be in 
contact , the vagrant, frivolous ideas and emotions 
of some uninteresting acquaintance would 

force themselves on my consciousness like an 
importunate, ill plajed musical instrument, or the 
loud activity of an imprisoned insect.’ Had not 
George Eliot herself some cunous gift of the 
same kind’ She seems sometimes to have had 
the buzz of dull but evcited gossip almost revealed 
to her bv a kind of disagreeable intuition, and 
to have written it down at too great length in 
order to nd herself of its leaden predominance 
over her imagination 

At all events, she is grcatl) inferior to Scott 
in play and richness of pictorial imagination, in 
rapidity of movement, and m warmth of colour 
Romoln, her one historical romance— though it is 
full of subtlety of conception, contains some very 
striking figures, and is painted with a surpnsing 
minuteness of realistic detail — is a doubtful suc- 
cess Sir Walter Scott never failed in m iking the 
chief historical figure of his historical romances 
the most interesting figure in his group George 
Eliot did not thus succeed m painting Savonaiola , 

It was in Tito and Tessa that she achieved her 
great successes As regards the historical back | 
ground of Romola, one can liardl) say that it 
holds Its place at all as compared with even the 
least successful historical romance of Sir Walter i 
Scott George Eliot’s imagination was not buoyant ( 
enough to travel back into these fir regions of j 
historv , and create them anew for us , nor docs ■ 
her storj' move rapidlj enough to make up for 
the diffieultv of transporting our svmpathics to so 
distant a region \\ c miss the vividness and we 
miss the action which arc needful for the art of 
historical romance 

In her poetn, too, George Eliot falls far short 
of Sir \\ alter bcott , she is sombre statelv, cverr 
Miltonic after i fashion of her own, but Miltonic 


without Milton’s felicitv and charm She is as 
grandiose as Milton without being as grand 
Sometimes she attains true grandeur — though not 
Milton’s sweet and winning grandeur — as in her 
delineation of the selfishness that remained at the 
heart even of tlic inspired musician Jubal 

Tins little pulse of self tliat living glowed 

rhrough thnee three centunes, and divinelv strowexl 

The liglit of music ilirougli the vague of sound, 

Ached snnilnesa, still in good tEat had no l»und 

Usuall) she falls quite short of true grandeur in 
her poctrv, and seems to be impressive without 
actuall) impressing the reader Ihc rhvlhm is 
laboured, the thought is laliourcd, the feeling is 
laboured, and the effect is more artificial than 
artistic 

Perhaps the most curious feature of George 
Eliot’s genius is that she wrote so verv much 
better and with so much more case when she was 
wnting dramaticallj than she did when she w is 
writing her own thoughts in her own name There 
IS hardlj a good letter — consideicd as a letter — 
in the whole three volumes, made up chicflv out 
of her letters, which Mr Cross gave to the world 
riicre is, on the contrary, hardlj an ineffective 
speech put into the mouth of an> of the characters 
whom she delineated m her novels Sir Walter 
Scott has given us a fir larger proportion of in 
effectively painted characters than George Eliot, 
though also a greater number of cftcctiv civ jiamtcd 
characters There is hardlj a countn squire, or 
dairjmaid, or poacher, or innkeeper, or country 
lad or lass to whom George Eliot docs not give 
a thoroughl) individual voice, hut vvhen she 
comes to speak for herself, her voice is measured, 
artificial, monotonous, and a little over sweet 
Her letters read as if they were turned out by 
machinery, though machinery invented bv some 
gcntlv intellectual and 1 ibonous mind Scott’s 
letters arc delightful reading, Miss Bronte’s arc 
full of interest, even Miss Austen’s, though they 
disappointed everybody, give the impression of a 
lively and observant mind But George Eliot’s 
have no freedom or personal stamp upon tlicm, 
unless the absence of personal feeling be itself 
a personal stamp ft almost seems is if htr 
mind had been intended more as an instnimcnl 
foi interpreting the minds of others, more as a 
phonograph through the agency of vvlndi the 
natures of all the vanous interlocutors wath whom 
she met could be dchcatclv registered and made 
to report themselves to the world, than as \ 
distinct organ of her own taste and purpose 
George Eliot is in the highest degree onginal in 
her power of interpreting others, but she gives 
an effect of faded second hand suavitv when she 
conics to interpret herself Ncvenlieless she will 
be named in the smic categon with Sir Waltir 
Scott, lhackcrav, and Dickons, perhaps even 
above Miss Austen, if onlv for the ridjnccs nnd 
quiniity of her idmirablework 
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The little ones ncre lifted on the bed to kiss her 
Little Walter said, ‘Mamma, mamma,’ and stretched 
out his fat arms and smiled , and Chubby seemed gravely 
wondenng, bat Dickey, who had been looking lixedly 
at her, with hp hanging doun, ever since he came into 
the room, now seemed suddenl) pierced with the idea 
that mamma was going awn) someu here , Ins little heart 
swelled and he cned aloud 

Then Mrs Hackit and Nanny took them all anaj 
Patty at first begged to stay at home and not go to Mrs 
Bond’s again, but when Nannv reminded her that she 
had better go to take care of the younger ones, she 
submitted at once, and they were all packed in the 
pony carnage once more. 

Milly kept her ejes shut for some lime after the 
children were gone Amos had sunk on his knees, and 
was holding her hand while he watched her face Bj 
and by she opened her eyes, and, draw mg him close to 
her, whispered slowly — 

‘My dear — dear — husband — you have been — very — 
good to me. You — have — made me — very — happy ’ 

She spoke no more for many hours They watched 
her breathing becoming more and more dilficult, until 
evening deepened into night, and until midnight was 
past About half past twelve she seemed to be trying 
to speak, and they leaned to catch her words. 

‘ Music — music — didn’t you hear it ? ’ 

Amos knelt by the bed and held her hand in his 
He did not believe m his sorrow It was a bad dream 
He did not know when she was gone. But Mr Brand, 
whom Mrs Hackit had sent for before twelve o’clock, 
thinking that Mr Barton might probably need his help, 
now came up to him, and said — 

‘ She feels no more pain now Come, my dear sir, 
come with me.’ 

‘ She isn’t <l(ad ? ’ shrieked the poor desolate man, 
struggling to shake oil Mr Brand, who had taken him 
by the arm But Ins weary, weakened frame was not 
equal to resistance, and he was dragged out of the room 
(From The Sad Fortniies of Aitioe Barton ) 

Mr Ttilllver and the Uncles and Aunts 

‘NVhy,’ said Mr Tiilliver, not looking at Mrs Glegg, 
but at the male part of his audience, ‘ you sec, I ’ve made 
up my mind not to bnng Tom up to my own business 
I ve had my thoughts about it all along, and I made up 
my mind by what I saw with Garnett and /iis son I 
mean to put him to some business, as he can go into 
without capital, and I want to give him an eddication as 
he’ll lie even wa’ the lawyers and folks, and put me up 
to a notion now an’ then ’ 

Mrs Glegg emitted a long sort of guttural sound with 
closed bps, tint smiled in mingled pity and scorn 

‘ It ’ud lie a fine deal better for some people,’ she said 
after that introductory note, ‘ if they ’d let the lawyers 
alone ’ 

‘ Is he at the head of a grammar school, then, this 
clergyman — such as that at Market Bewley?’ said Mr 
Deane. 

‘No — nothing o’ that,’ said Mrlullivcr ‘He won’t 
take more than two or three pupils— and so he’ll have 
the more lime to attend to ’em, you know ’ 

‘ Ah, and get his eddication done the Sooner they 
can’t leam much at a time when there’s so manv of ’em,’ 
s,aid Uncle Pullet, feeling that he was getting quite an 
insight info this dilficult matter 


‘ But he ’ll want the more pay, I doubt,’ said Mr Glegg 
‘Ay, ay, a cool hundred a year — that’s all,’ said Mr 
Tulliver, with some pride at his own spinlerl course 
‘But then, you know, it’s an investment, Tom’s eddica 
lion ’nil be so much capital to him ’ 

‘ Ay, there ’s something in that,’ said Mr Glegg 
‘Well, well, neighbour Tulliver, you may be nglit, you 
mav be right 

“ When land is gone and money ’s spent. 

Then learning is most excellent ” 

I remember seeing those two lines WTOle on a window 
at Buxton But us that have got no learning had belter 
keep our money, eh, neighbour Pullet’’ Mr Glegg 
rubbed his knees and looked very pleasant 

‘ Mr Glegg, I w ondcr at y ou,’ said his w ifc. ‘ It ’s v cry 
unbecoming in a man o’ your age and belongings ’ 

‘What’s unbecoming, Mrs G ?’ said Mr Glegg, 
winking pleasantly at the company ‘My new blue 
coat as I ’ve got on ’’ 

‘I pity your weakness, Mr Glegg I say it’s un 
becoming to be making a yoke when you see your owm 
km going headlongs to ruin ’ 

‘If you mean me by that,’ said Mr Tulliver, consider 
ably nettled, ‘you needn’t trouble yourself to fret about 
me I can manage my own affairs without troubhng 
other folks ’ 

‘Bless me,’ said Mr Deane, judiciously introducing a 
new idea, ‘why, now I come to Ihinl of it, somebody 
said Wakem was going to send Ats son — the deformed 
lad — to a clergyman, didn’t they, Susan?’ (appealing to 
his wafe) 

‘I can give no account of it, I’m sure,’ said Mrs 
Deane, closing her lips very tightly again Mrs Deane 
was not a woman to take part in a scene where missiles 
were flying ' 

‘Well,’ said Mr Tulliver, speaking all the more 
cheerfully, that Mrs Glegg might sec he didn’t mind her, 

‘ if Wakem thinks o’ sending his son to a clergvman, 
depend on it I shall make no mistake i’ sending Tom to 
one Wakem ’s as big a scoundrel as Old Harry ever 
made, but he knows the length of every man’s foot he’s 
got to deal with Ay, ay, tell me who’s Wakem s 
butcher, and 1 ’ll tell you where to gel your meat ’ 

‘But lawyer Wnkem’s son’s got a humpback,’ said 
Mrs Pullet, who felt as if the whole business had a 
funereal aspect, ‘it’s more nat’ral to send hi/// to a 
clergyman ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Glegg, interpreting Mrs Pullet’s obser 
valion with erroneous plausibility, ‘you must consider 
that, neighbour Tulliver, M’akcm’s son isii t likely to 
follow any business. M’akcm ’ull make a gentleman of 
him, poor fellow ’ 

‘Mr Glegg,’ said Mrs G , in a tone which implied 
that her indignation would fizz and ooze a little, though 
she was determined to keep it corked up, ‘you’d fiir 
better hold your tongue Mr Tulliver doesn’t want to 
know your opinion nor mine neither There’s folks in 
the world ns know better than everybody else ’ 

‘■Why, 1 should think that’s you, if we’re to trust 
your own tale,’ said Mr Tulliver, beginning to boil up 
again. 

‘O, / say nothing,’ said Mrs Glegg sarcasUcally 
‘My advace has never been asked, and I don’t give it ’ 

‘ It’ll be the first time, then,’ said Mr Tulliver ‘ It ’s 
the only thing you ’re over ready at giving ’ 
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•I've been o\er ready at lending, then, if I haven’t 
been over read) at giving,’ said Mrs Glegg ‘There s 
folk I’ve lent money to, as perhaps I shall repent o’ 
lending monej to kin ’ 

• Come, come, come,’ said Mr Glegg sootliingl) But 
Mr Ttilliver vvas not to be hindered of Ins retort 

‘You’ve got a bond for it, I reckon,’ he said, ‘and 
you’ve had your five per cent , kin or no kin ’ 

‘Sister,’ said Mrs Tnlliver pleadingly, ‘drink your 
wine, and let me give you some almonds and raisins ’ 
‘Bcasy, I ’m sorry for you,’ said Mrs Glegg, very much 
with the feeling of a cur that scues the opportunity of 
diverting his bark towards the man who carnes no stick 
‘ It s poor work, talking o’ almonds and raisins ’ 

‘ Lors, sister Glegg, don’t be so quarrelsome,’ said 
Mrs Pullet, beginning to cry a little ‘ You may be 
struck w itli a fit, getting so red in the face after dinner, ' 
and we are but just out o’ mourning, all of us — and all 
vvi’ govvavs craped alike and just put by — it’s very bad 
among sisters ’ 

‘I should think it is bad,’ said Mrs Glegg ‘Things j 
are come to a fine pass when one sister invites the other I 
to her house o’ purpose to quarrel with her and abuse 
her ’ 

‘Softly, softly, Jane — be reasonable — be reasonable,’ 
said Mr Glegg ^ 

But vvhde he was speaking, Mr Tiilliver, who had by [ 
no means said enough to satisfy his anger, burst out I 
again I 

‘\Mio wants to quarrel with you’’ he said ‘It s you | 
ns can’t kt people alone, but must be gnawing at ’em 
for ever / should never want to quarrel with any 
woman, if she kept her place.' , 

‘hly place, indeed’’ said Mrs Glegg, getting rabier i 
more shrill ‘ ITiere's your lietters, Mr Tulhvcr, as are 
dead and in their grave, treated me with a different sort 
o’ respect to what you do — though I ve got a husband 
as ’ll sit by and see me abused by them as ud never ha’ 
liad the chance if there hadn’t been themjn our family 
as married worse tlian they might ha' done ’ 

‘ If you talk o’ that,’ said Mr fulliver, ‘iny family s as 
good as yours — and better, for it hasn’t got a damned 
ill tempered w oman in it 

‘Mell’’ said Mrs Glegg, nsing from her chair, ‘I 1 
don’t know whether you think it s a fine thing to sit by I 
and hear me swore at, Mr Glegg, but I’m not going I 
to stay a minute longer in this house You can stav i 
behind, and come home with the gig — and I’ll walk I 
home ’ 

‘ Dear heart, dc.ar heart ' ’ said Mr Glegg in a melon [ 
cholj tone, as he followed his wife out of the room 

‘Mr Tulhver, how could you talk so?’ said Mrs ' 
liillivcr, with the tears in her eves ' 

‘ Let her go,’ said Mr Tulliv er, too hot to be damped , 
by anv amount of tears ‘ Let her go, and the sooner j 
the better she won’t be trying to domineer over me | 
again in a hurry ’ M,Ucn iht riesi) ! 


A Conversation In the ‘Eainbow’ 

Tlic conversation, which v as at a high pitch of amma 
lion when Silas approached the door of the ‘Rainbow,’ 
kad, as usual, liecn slow and intermittent when the com 
pany first assembled The pipa, Ivegan to be puffed in 
a Eilcncc which had an air of seventy , the more im 
l>ortant customers, vvho drank spints and sat nearest the 


fire, stanng at each other as if a bet were depending 
on the first man who winked , while the l>eer dnnkers, 
chiefly men in fustian jackets and smock frocl s, kept 
their eyelids down and rubbed their hands across their 
mouths, as if their draughts of lieer were a funereal dutv 
attended vv ith embarrassing sadness At last Mr Snell, 
the landlord, a man of a neutral disposition, accustomed 
to stand aloof from human differences as those of beings 
vvho were all ahke in need of bquor, broke silence, by 
saying in a doubtful tone to his cousin the butcher 

‘Some folks ’ud say that vvas a fine beast you diaiv in 
vesterday, Bob’’ 

The butcher, a joUy, smiling, ted haired man, vvas not 
disposed to answer rashly He gave a few puffs before 
he spat and replied, ‘And they wouldn’t be fur wTong, 
John ’ 

After this feeble delusive thaw, the silence set in as 
severely as before. 

‘Was It a red Durham? ’ said the famer, taking up 
the thre.ad of discourse after the lapse of a few minutes. 

The famer looked at the landlord, and the landlord 
lool ed at the butcher, as the person who must take tlie- 
rcoponsibility of answenng 

‘ Red It was,’ said the butcher, m his good humourevl 
husky treble — ‘ and a Durham it vvas ’ 

‘ Then you needn’t tell me vvho you bought it of,’ said 
the famer, looking round with some tnnmph , ‘I know 
who It IS has got the red Dnrhanis o’ this countn side 
And she ’d a white star on her brow, I ’ll bet a penny ? ’ 
The famer leaned forward with his hands on Ins knees 
as he put this question, and his eyes twankled knowingly 

‘Well, yes — she might,’ said the butcher slowlv, con 
sidcnng that he vvas giving a decided affirmative ‘I 
don’t s:^ contrairy ’ 

‘I knew thit very well,’ said the famer, throwing 
himself bad w ird again, and speaking defiantly , ‘ if / 
don’t know Mr Lammeter’s cows, I should like to know 
vvho docs — that ’s alk And as for the cow you ’v e bought, 
bargain or no bargain, I ’vt been at the drenching of her 
— contradick me vvho wilk’ 

The famer lool cd fierce, and the mild butcher’s con 
versational spirit vvis roused a little 

‘ I 'm not for conlradickmg no man,’ he said , ‘I’m for 
peace and quietness Some are for cutting long nbs — 
I m for cutting ’em short myself, but / don’t quarrel 
with ’em All I say is, it ’s a lovely carkiss — and anybody 
as vvas reasonable, it ’ud bring tears into their eyes to 
look at It ’ 

‘Well, it’s the cow as I drenched, whatever it is,’ 
pursucil the famer angrily , ‘and it was Mr Lammeters 
cow , else v ou told a lie w hen y ou said it w is a' red 
Durham ’ 

‘I tell no lies,’ said the butcher, with the same mild 
huskmess ns licfore, ‘ and I contradick none — ^not if a 
man was to swear himself black he ’s no meat o’ mine, 
nor none o’ my bargains All I s.iy is, it’s a lovclv 
carkiss And what I sav I'll slick to, but I ’ll quarrel 
vv i' no man ’ 

‘ No,’ said the famer, with bitter sarcasm, looking at 
the company generally , ‘and p’rhaps you aren t pig 
headed , and p’rhaps you didn’t s.av the cow vv as n red 
Durham , and p’rhap^ you didn’t say she ’d got a star on 
her brow — slick to that, now you’re at it ’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said the landlord , ‘ let the cow alone 
Tile truth lies atweenvou you’re both right and both 
vvTong, as 1 allays say And as for the cow’s being Mr 
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Lammetcr’s, I say nothing to that, but this I sa\, as 
the “ Rainbou ” ’s the " Rambou ” And for the mutter 
o’ that, if the talk is to be o’ the Lammetcrs,^i>K know 
the most iipo’ that head, eh, Mr Maccj ? You remember 
when first Mr Lammeter’s father come into these parts, 
and took the Y arrens? ’ 

Mr Macej , tailor and parish clerk, the latter of which 
functions rheumatism had of late obliged him to share 
Math a small featured young man who sat opposite him, 
held his uliite head on one side, and tuirled his thumbs 
uith an air of complacency, slighlli seasoned \ntli 
criticism He smiled pilyingh, in ansuerto the land 
lord’s appeal, and said 

‘ Ay, aj , 1 know, J knou , but I let other folks talk 
I’ve laid by now, and gei up to the )oung uns iVsk 
them as base been to school at Tarkj tlicj ’\e learnt 
pemounang , that s come up since inj da) ’ 

(From Sl/ai Jfarncr ) 

O may I Join the Choir Invleible 
O may I join the choir in\ isible 
Of those immortal dead uho Inc again 
In mmds made better by their presence live 
In pulses stirred to generOaitj, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts subbme that pierce the night like stars. 
And i)ith their mild persistence urge man » search 
To vaster issues. 

So to li\e IS heaven 
To make und)ang music in the world, 
llreathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growang sway the growing life of man 
This IS life to come, 

M hich mart) red men base made more glonous 
For us who stnie to follow May I reach 
That purest lieaien, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agoni. 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure loie. 

Beget the smiles that haic no cruelt) — 

I'c the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion e\er more intense. 

So shall I join the choir miisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world j 

ITh above anicle on George Ebot i» abridged from that ongi 
nally written for Cftatitivrs i Enciclopadta in 1839 by Richard 
Holt Hnlton Sec the Life of her edited bj J \V Croae (3 \ols 
rE85-S6) , the boohs on her by Utiss Blind (1883) Mr Oicar 
Browning <1890) Joseph Jacobs (1891) and Sir Leslie Stephen 
('Men of Letters 1903) Euayt^ by F W H ilyers (1883) 
Cknrlotie Brcnttf Ceorgt Elioi yrtnr Austen — Studies in their 
IVeris by 11 H lionnell (1903) R H ffution 6 E’rrrrjrr (1871) 
and Ins df adeni Ctttdei c/ English rhentght and Scherer 5 Essays 
in English Literatiire Scherer said George Eliot was infenor to 
no one of her sex mtcept Madame de Stacl (George Sand not 
being excepted) in depth bnlliancj and flexibilit> of gcnttls , and 
he endorsed Lord Acton s opinion that George Ehot was the most 
considerable btcrary pcrsonalitj that had till then appeared since 
the death of Goethe J 

Charlotte :siary Yoiiprc (1823-1901), the 
only daughter of a Hampshire squire and magis 
trale, was Rom at Otterboume near W’lnchester , 
and when Keble came to Hursley \icarage (to 
which the In mg of Otterboume was annexed) he 
found her an intellectual, impressionable, and well 
educated girl of thirteen When she began to 
write authorship was considered unlad)like, and 


a family council consented to the publication of 
Abbey ChuicJi onl) on condition that she should 
not accept the pecuniary returns for any personal 
end — a condition she then and aftcrw nrds cheerfully 
complied witli She gained a large constituency 
of readers b) her Heir of Redclyffe (1853) and its 
successors , and her industry may be judged from 
the fact that within forty-four years (1848-92) she 
had published well over a hundred lolumcs (almost 
three annually ), besides books translated and edited, 
and work done as editor of the Monthly Paclet 
Her not els are straightforward and natural, show 
not a little dramatic skill and literary grace, and 
inculcate a high and healthy morality, though they 
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hate not the charm of works of genius Manv of 
them arc made the t chicle of High Church opinions , 
for though Miss Yonge was bred m an ct angelical 
household, the teaching of the Tractanans and her 
dose personal friendship with Keble w ere the most 
outsLanding influences in tlie formation of her life 
and thought An unwonted clement of chitaln 
was happily grafted on the realism of contem- 
porary English domestic life Charles Kingsley 
said Heaitscase was the most wholesome and 
delightful noiel he had cter read, and, singular 
to relate (as it seems to us now), William Moms, 
Bumc Jones, and their group at Oxford adopted 
as their model the hero of the Hetr of Redclyffe, 
Sir Guy Monalle, a Crusader in modern life The 
profits from the Hetr of Redtl^fft. w ere largely de 
X oted to fitting out a missionary schooner for Bishop 
Sclwyn , as w ere the returns from the Daisy Chant 
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to building a missionary college in New Zeal md 
Miss Yongc published several historical works 
(including eight volumes of Cameos from Engltsh 
History), books on militarj commanders, good 
women, and golden deeds , 1 v\ ork on Chnsitan 
Names (1863), a Life of Bishop Palteson (1873) , 
and a monograph on Hannah More (1888), with 
whom she had so much m common An illustrated 
edition of her more popular novels was issued 
in 1888-89 ihirtj five volumes There is a Life 
of her b> Miss Chnstabel Coleridge (1903) 

lirs Cr.iik (1826-87) was better known by lier 
m iidcn name of Dinah Mana Mulock, and better 
still as ‘the author of fohn Halifax, Gentleman' 
I he daughter of a Nonconformist minister of Irish 
cstraction, she was bom at Stoke upon Trent, 
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but, settling m London at tvvcnt>, she published 
in succession a senes of stories for the >oung, of 
which Cola Monti was the best known, and then 
The Ogi Ivies (1849), Olive (1850), The Head of 
the Family (1851), and Agathds Husband (1853) 
She never surpassed or even equalled her John 
Halifax, Gentleman (1857), a storj' of middle-class 
English life , her ideal, a generous, high minded 
man, earned about with him an old Greek Testa- 
ment, in which, after an ancestor’s name, was the 
epitheton ‘gentleman’ — to John a motto, a tabs 
man, a charter, imposing on him truth, honour, 
fidelity, and purity The story was eminently 
popular at home, and wns erelong translated into 
h ren eh, German, Italian, Greek, and Russian A 
pension (1864) of ffx) she set aside for authors 
less fortunate than herself, in 1864 she married 
Mr George Lilhe Craik, a partner in the publish 
ing house of Macmillan, and spent the rest of her 


life in quiet happiness and literary industry at 
Comer House, Shortlands, Kent Much of Mrs 
Craik’s verse is collected in Thirty Yeard Poems 
(1881) Avillion, and other Tales, contained some 
of her most imaginative work. She produced in 
all nearly fifty works — more than a score of novels, 
including A Life for n Life, Mistress and Maid, 
and Chnstiaiis Mistake j and several volumes of 
prose essays, such as A IVoman’s Thoughts 
about Women (1858) and Concerning Men, and 
other Papers ( 1 888) 

Eliza Ejiin Linton (1822-98) was bom at 
Keswick, a daughter of the Rev James Lynn, 
vicar of Crosthvvaite. She did not get on with 
her family, and at the age of twenty-tlirce left 
home and settled in London as a woman of letters, 
publishing her first novel, Aseth the Egyptian, in 
1846 In 1858 she mamed Wiillnm .TnnicK Linton 
(1812-98), an eminent wood-engraver and zealous 
Chartist, and also something of a poet and man 
of letters, who edited Republican papers and 
wrote (besides many pamphlets and occasional 
verses) The Plaint of Freedom (a remarkable 
poem , 1852), Claribel, and other Poems (1865), 
an important work on The Masters of 1 Food- 
Engraving (1890), and Lives of Tom Paine and 
J G Whittier He prepared the illustrations 
for the volume on The Lake Country which she 
wrote, and published in 1864, but in 1867 tlic) 
separated, Linton going to America and settling 
at New Haven in Connecticut, while his wife 
remained in England and made literature her 
caiccr She produced about a score of novels, of 
which the most notable are The True Histoiy of 
Joshua Davidson (1872), a daring and sinking 
adaptation of the gospel story to modem condi 
tions , Patnaa Kcmball (1874) , Christopher Kirk 
land (1885) , and TIu One Too Many (1894) She 
wrote much for the magazines and revaews, and 
her ‘Girl of the Penod’ articles in the Saturday 
were collected in 1883 In her latter years she 
showed herself an equally caustic critic of the 
‘new woman’ A rather masculine temper, a 
strong confidence of opinion, and a faculty 01 
vigorous utterance were among her charactenstics 

See lier Dulobjo^mph}, My LiUmry (1899), anJ George 
Somes layard s Eliza Lynn Linton hrr LtfCj Ltiitrs^ and 
OpintoHx (1901). Her hunt»nd wrote a volume of auiobiognipliical 
Memories (1895). 

Frances Power Colibc was bom at New 
bndge near Dublin on the 4th December 1822, the 
daughter of a county gentleman and magistrate, 
and went to school at Brighton Her interest being 
early aroused in theological questions, she found 
spintual guidance in Theodore Parker’s works and 
lost her faith in the Trinity, but said nothing of 
her heresies to vex her invalid mother When 
after her mother’s death she revealed her 
change of view to her father, he banished her 
from home for a time, and never till, his death 
quite forgave her, even though she was allowed to 
keep house for him Her first published work, in 
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1855, was an Essay on the Intuitive Theory of 
Morals, published anonymously, which created a 
good deal of controversy , but none of her critics 
suspected the author to be a woman After her 
father’s death in 1857 she travelled m Italy and 
the East, wrote Cities of the PasttyZtii^ and Italics 
(1864), and engaged m philanthropic and reforma- 
tory w'ork with Miss Carpenter at BnstoL She 
begin to w'nte for the maga2ines, and ere long 
wis a busy journalist, being from 1868 to 1875 
leadcr-wnter for the Echo A strong Theist, 
a supporter of women’s rights, a strong social 
reformer m all directions, and a prominent anti- 
vivisectionist, she published more than thirty works, 
among them Friendless Girls (1861), Ct tnnnals. 
Idiots, Women, and Minors {\Ztsf) , Damvintsm in 
Morals (1872) , The Hopes of the Human Race 
Hereafter and Here (1874) , Re-echoes (1876) , The 
' — Real in Danen (1882) , The Scientiju Spirit of the 
Age (1888) , and an Autobiography (1894) In spite 
of her many controversies, she had a happy life, 
being at all times optimist in her \ icws of life and 
buoyant in temperament. She knew most of the 
people best worth knowing in her time, was on 
kindly terms wath people of the most various faiths 
and political views, and was only irreconcilably 
bitter against vivisectionists of all shades of opinion 
She bestowed more care on the substance of her 
arguments than on polishing her style, and thought 
more of the effect she could produce in abating 
soCTal evils than m secunng fame as an authoress 
But she had the pen of a read) , copious, earnest, 
and effective waiter She died 5th April 1904 

Mis Ollpliant (1828-97), till her marriage 
in 1852 Margaret Oliphant Wilson, was bom 
at Wallyford near Musselburgh in Midlothian 
Her father’s business took him to Glasgow and 
ultimately to Liverpool, wheic he hold a post in 
the Customs, and her educauon was in nowise 
specially adapted to a life of letters But she early 
cherished literary ambitions and made literary 
etpenments In 1849 she published her first work. 
Passages in the Life of Mis Margaret Mai tt and, 
which instantly won attention and approtal by 
the tender humour and insight of its presentation 
of Scottish life and character on both their higher 
and lower levels This work was followed by 
Caleb Field {iZyl), Merkland (1850), Adam Graeme 
(1852), Harry Muir (1853), Maqdalen Hepburn 
(1854), Lilltesleaf, and Katie Stewait, which, like 
three others, appeared in succession in Black- 
woods Magazine, with which the authoress had 
formed a life long connection These stones are 
of ^arylng ment, but are all nch in the minute 
detail dear to the womanly mind, show nice and 
subtle apprehension of character, and have a 
fla\ our of quiet fun , they often display a chamnng 
delicacy in the treatment of the gentler emotions 
Meanwhile she had for a while been m London 
looking after a brother, and in 1852 she married 
a cousin, Franas Wilson Oliphant, a designer of 


stained glass wandows His health was feeble, 
m 1859 he was far gone in consumption, and he 
died at Rome before the end of that )car, leaving 
her not merely unprotided for but deep in debt 
She addressed herself brately to her life-work — 
thencefoiavard a continuous embarrassed struggle, 
complicated by her generosity to an unfortunate 
brother and his children, and her amazing and 
reckless determination to give her sons the best 
(and most expensive) education Eton and Oxford 
could provide. She also considered it her duty 
or her pnvilege to live in something like luxury 
and to dispense an almost lavish hospitality , and 
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It was only on the posthumous publication of her 
autobiography that her friends and the public 
knew what anxious, monotonous toil was dail) 
demanded from the gracious mistress of what 
seemed an affluent household Her daughter died 
in 1864, her two sons, who lived on her labours, 
both predeceased her, but her last jears still 
found her hard at work as ever, writing with 
almost undiminished vivacitj and energy 

Her early novels had been well received, and 
had secured a market for all she wrote. But it 
was by the Chronicles of Carlituford (published 
m Blacknooods, 1861-65) her reputation as a 
novelist was established , the most notable of the 
senes, Salem Chapel, perhaps indicates a wader 
and more vigorous grasp than is to be found in 
any other of her works Certain of the unlovcher 
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features of English dissent, as exhibited in a 
small pro inaal communiti, arc here gripliicallj 
sketched, and adapted \ itb admirable si ill to tlic 
purposes of fiction The ‘ Carlmgford’ senes 
comprised The Po Cut ale and j^Iiss .Mar- 
jonbavhSj Phoebe Junior, in 1076, nas a continua- 
tion The long senes of her not els included 
Madonna Mary (1S66;, The Pnimose Path, He 
that If ill Not 'whui he Ma), The Ladus Lindoics, 
The Wiearifs Son, Ileshr, and Kirsteen (1890;, 
and, if lie consider the circumstances under which 
thc\ 1 ere produced, maintained a surpnsingl} 
high and equal leech 

In some respects she touched a deeper note m 
A Pelea^ueied City (iS&o), based on a legend of a 
cit) besieged bj the dead, and A Little Pilsptm 
in the Unseen (18S2;, both of which reic<ilcd a 
mistical element in an otherwise rather matter 
of-fact temper, little disturbed bj philosophising or ' 
speculatn c profundus Her hses of Edssard Irsing, j 
of her cousin Laurence Oliphant, and of Pnncipal , 
Tulloch V ere s>mpathctic studies though not great j 
biographies , her si etch of Shcndin in the ‘ Men , 
of Letters ’ senes w as unsi mpathetic and an obi lous ' 
failure Other coninbutions to general literature, * 
marred b' want of thoroughness though often 
containing interesting suggcations, 1 ere Historical 
Slttclus of the Reity^n of Geon^i II 08691, St 
r ranc'S of Assise (1S71,, Memoir of the Comte de 
Moiitakmbert (. 1 ^ 7 -) > The Makers of Flort.nct 
ft 876), Dress (1878/, The lMt> iry History of 
Dn^landflrom 1790 to 1S25 (1882), Tlu Maktrs | 
of renicehSSS) , Dantt and Cenantes in ‘foreign ' 
CLas^irs for English Readers, and Chalmus in J 
another senes, Royal Lninburgh O890;, Tlu j 
Reign of Queen Antu O894) The 'dialers of > 
IMohrn Rome (1895) > f ‘■antic if Arc fi 80 ;, The ^ 
T'oo Brontes (1897;, besides a child s histon of 
Scotlmd (1896), and a hislon of the publishing 
house of Blackwood (2 \ols 1897— the third com 
pleting tolume being b\ another hand; 

She wrote too rapidl) and she tTote too much I 
Hating a strong natural gift of stort telling, she 
t rote easily, wath a running pen, in a simple, plain, 
contersational stvlc, not without a certain tigour 
of her owai and frequent felicities of phrase But 
she took no pains with her sttlc, did not pause to 
amend her clumsiest sentences, and evidently did ' 


tasks m miscellaneous literature for which she was 
ill too slenderly equipped She as rcadil) under- 
took bool s on Sheridan as on Dante, on Jerus ilem 
as on Florence, ■\nd the result shows that she 
h id neither histoncal grasp nor cnfcal insight , 
lacking original familiantv wath the subjects, she 
could not atone for the defect b^ patient studj, 
acuteness, and vivacit) of presentation But her 
inexhaustible fertiht), her command of humour 
and pathos, her mas’erv of multitudinous details 
arc illustrated in ill her novels, winch, spite ofde 
fccts, hav c often an indisputable interest and cliarm 

The Convert’s Wife 

‘ Oh, Fraiil , I am so glad jou arc come ' ' s-’id Louisa, 
through her tcarr ‘I frit sure ro 1 ivou] 1 come when 
)on go inj letter lour fath' r ihinl 5 I mahe a fuas 
about nothing, and Cuthln.aa and Guy do nothing but 
laugh at me, as if they could ixiistbU know , hut yon 
alwavs underatand me, trank I Inc" it v as just as 
goH as >^cnding for a broker of m o ai , inde'-d 
belli r,’ said ttrs \tentwoilh, \ ipirg h.r eyes, ‘for 
though Gerald u> using me "O badly, 1 would not cipoie 
him out of hiv own family, or have people making 
rtm-rl s — oh, no' for the v orhl " 

‘ Lxpo c him ' ’ sa ' the Curate, vnih unullcrahle 
astonishmenL ’\rm don t m an to say you have any 
complaint to male about Gerald*' Tiie idea was so 
preposterous that Frau! Ucntworlh laughed, but it 
V as no a l-ugh pleasant to hear 

‘Oh, Franl , if von lu' knevr all,’ said Loui'a 
‘what I have had to put up nh fr/r months — all m. 
tie,! feelings ou'rage-1 and <0 many things to enlure 
that were dreadful to think of Vnd 1 that wa, rlways 
brought up so diiTtrcntly , bat now/ cned the poor 
h lie V Oman, bur^ mg into rcrewcrl tears, ‘it s come 
to such a pa‘S that it ern t be coucealeJ rmv longer I 
ihinl il will breaV my heart p/eople v ill Iw sure to 
sav I have hern to blame, anl how I am cvertohoH 
up mv head in ‘ocictv, anJ what is to be my name, 
and wncther I am to be considered a vadow’ 

‘A V idov ’’ cned he Perpetual Curate, in utter 
consternation 

‘Or worse,’ <-obl>ed G.rald s poor little wife ‘n 
feels like being divorced — a, if one had done somc'hing 
wrong, and 1 am sure I never did anv thing to deserve 
It, but wben your husband is a Romish pnest,’ cned 
the afilicted v oman, prc_sing her handkerchief to her 
eves, ‘1 would just ask anvbo-lv what arc you’ Vou 
cant be Ins vnfe, because he is not allowed to have 


not realise the beauty and power of well ordered, j anv ufe, and vou can t go back to your maiden name. 


compact, rhvthmical clauses, sentences, and para j 
graphs Taking novels and other works together, , 
she IS computed to have produced upwards of 
a hundred and twenty separate publications in ] 
some two hundred and fifty volumes, and she has 
paid the inevitable penalty Salem Chapd and 
the Behaguered City are still current literature , 
Mai^dalen Hepbuin, Tne Perpetual Curate, and 
Miss Marjonbanks and one or two others of her 
stones, arc not ^et forgotten , on much of her work j 
oblivion already scatters its poppv She had little j 
joy in her vvorl,, no love for her owai inventions, j 
ana accordingly she tool up with equal walhngness 1 


because of the children, and how can you have any 
place in socicly t Oh, brink, I think I shall go di5 
traded,' said poor Louisa, ‘it v ill feel as if one had 
done something wicked, and been put out of the pale. 
How can I be called ^Irs kkentworth any more when 
my husband has left me’ and even if he is n pnc-t, 
and cant have anv wafe, still he wall be alive, and I 
shall not have the salisfadion of being a widow even, 
I am sure I don’t I now what I sav,’ she concluded, vnth 
a fresh outburst , ‘ for to be a widov wonld be a poor 
satisfaction, and I don t know how I could ever, ever 
live without Gerald , hut to feel as if you vsere an 
improper person, anJ all the children’s prospects in 
life ' — Oh, Frank’’ cned the weeping Louisa, burying 
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her face in her liandkcrchief, ‘ I Ihink I shall go tlis 
traded, and m5 heart Mill break ’ 

To all this strange and unexpected rc\ elation the 
startled Curate listened like a man in a dream Possibly 
his sister in law’s representation of this danger, as 
seen entirely from her onai point of mcw, had a more 
alarming effect upon him than anj other statement of 
the case He could ha\e gone into Gerald’s difliciilties 
with so much S)anpathj and fellow leclmg that the shock 
would ha\e been trifling in companson , and between 
Rome and the highest le\cl of Anglicanism there was 
no such difference as to frighten the accustomed mind 
of the Curate of St Roques Ilut, seen from Louisa’s 
side, matters appeared aery different here the founda 
lions of the earth were shaking, and life itself going to 
pieces, cacn the absurdity of her distress made the 
whole bnsincss more real, and the poor little woman, 
whose trouble was that she herself would neither be a 
wafe nor a a idow, had enough of tnith on her side to 
unfold a miserable picture to the e\cs of the anxious 
spectator He did not know what answer to make to 
her, and perhaps it was a greater consolation to poor 
Lonisa to be permitted to run on — 

‘And sou know it neacr nccdcil to haac come to this 
if G-rald had been like other people ' she said dr\mg 
her tears, and with a tone of remonstrance ‘ Of course 
It IS a family hung, and it is not likely his own father 
would haae made any disturbance, and there is no 
other family in the parish but the Skipwiths and lhc\ 
are grea' fnends, and ncaer aiould ha\e saul a word 
He might have preached in six surplices if he had hi cd, 
Cncil poor Ijjuisa — ‘who would base minded’ And 
as for confession, and all that, 1 don t belie' e there is 
anylwly in the world who had done any wrong that 
could ha\c helpcel confessing to Gerald he is so goorl 
— oh, Frank, you know he is so good'’ said the 
exasperated little wife, overcome with fondness and i 
adimration and impatience, ‘and there is nobodv m 
the pansh that I ever heard of that docs not worship 
him but when I tell him so, ho never pavs the least 
attention And then 1 dward Phimstead and he go ' 
on talking aliout subscription, and signing articles and I 
nonsense, till lhe\i make m\ head swim. Noliodv, I 
am sure, wants Gerald to snbscnbc or sign articles 
I am sure I would subsenbe any amount,’ cnc<l the 
poor little woman, once more falling into tears — ‘a 
lliousand pounds if 1 had it, Frank — only to make him 
hear reason, for why should he leave Wentworth, 
where he c.an do what he likes, and nobody w ill inter 
fere vvath him? The fiishop is an old friend of my 
father’s, and I am sure he never would say anything 
and as for candles and crosses and — anything he pleases, 
Frank’ 

Here poor Louisa paused, and put her hand on Ins 
arm, and looked up wistfully into his face She wanted 
to convince herself that she was right, and that the 
faltcnng dread she had behind alt this, of something 
more mysterious than candits or cros.scs — somclliing 
which she did not attempt to understand — was no real 
spectre after all ‘ Ob, Frank, I am sure I never 
would oppose him, nor your father, nor anybody , and 
whv should he go and take some dreadful step, and 
upset everything ?’ said Mrs Wentworth ‘Oh, Frank I 
we will not even have enough to live upon , and as for 
me, if Gerald leaves me, how shall I ever hold up my 
head again, or how will anybody know how to behave 


to me? I can’t call myself Miss Leighton again, after 
being mamed so long and if I am not his wife, what 
shall I he’’ Her crying became hystencal -os she came 
back to this point , and Mr M entwortli sat by her trying 
to soothe her, ns w retched as herself 

(From TVir Perpgiual Curate ) 

Mra Ohphants Autobugraphy and was published m 1899 

Frederick Tennyson (1S07-98) was eldest 
of the nest of singing birds in the Lincolnshire 
rectory of Somersbv, and from Eton passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge He travelled much 
on the Continent, spent nearly twenty years of bis 
life at hlorcnee, found a wife in the daughter of 
the chief magistrate at Siena, and from 1859 till 
within ttvo vears of his death lived m Jersey 
With Ills brothers Charles and Alfred he was 
one of the authors of the so i ailed Poems by Two 
nroihc) r but he shrank from authorship and 
from criticism, and did not till 1854 publish 
an\ thing m his own name Dat,s and Hours, 
a collection of Ivncs, was praised by Charles 
Kingsley for Us luxuriant fancy, terseness, scholar- 
lincss, and grace, but sonic of the poems in it 
were someuliat freely criticised ns diffuse The 
too sensitive or irritable poet — overshadowed, like 
Charles, by Alfred’s fame — now kept silence till 
1890, when he published The Isks of Gictec, an 
epic dealing with Sappho Daphne (1891) con- 
tained ' tender and beautiful idyls , ’ and Poems 
of the Da) and jXtghi (1895) reproduced some 
pieces from the earlier Days and Hours Frederick 
Ins no little share of his greater brother’s imagina- 
tion and power, as manv splendid passages in his 
Greek Hgtuds and m his shorter poems show 
But he lacked tint power to concentrate and con- 
struct which goes to tlic making of a consummate 
artist A temporary adhesion to Swcdcnborgiamsm 
and spiritualism is reflected m some of his poems 

Charles Teimj son Tin nci ( i S08-79), second 
son of the Tennv son house, w ent to school at Louth, 
graduated from Tnnity College, Cambridge, m 
1832, and became vicar of Grasby m Lincolnshire 
He took the name of Turner under the will of 
a relation, and mamed a sister of the lady who 
was to he his brother Alfred’s wife Besides his 
share in the Poemt by Two Brothers (1827) he 
wrote upwards of three hundred and forty sonnets, 
published m volumes in 1830^ 1864, 1868, and 1873, 
and collected, with a Life bv' the second Lord 
Tennyson and an essay by Spedding, m 1880 
Though Charles’s genius was not so robust as 
that of his brothers, Coleridge had greeted the 
first sonnet senes with warm commendation, the 
sonneteer’s more famous brother, Lord Tennyson, 
unhesitatingly pronounced some of Ins sonnets 
as amongst the finest m the language And Pro 
fessor Palgravc desenbed them as idyllic, sincere, 
pathetic, and subtle, os sometimes verging on 
quaintncss, and as ‘covenng m their pensive 
range a vast number of motives from English 
country' w ays.’ 
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Loid Tciiujsoii. 

Alfred Tennjson was bom on the 6tli of August 
1809, at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in the rector> of 
his father, Dr Icnnyson He \\as one of a numer 
ous house, being the fourth born of twcUc sons 
and daughtci-s, the eldest of Mlioni died in infanc) 
His Uvo elder brothers, 1 ' rcdcnck and Clnrlcb, \\crc 
poets of a high order, though ne\ernidelj recog- 
nised (see aboie), but the poetic woik of each of 
the three brothers 

was not merely — 

quite original, but 
nas absolutelj dis 
tinct, bearing not 
the faintest family 
likeness to that 
of the others in 
manner or method 

Alfred Tennj son 
gives his o«n 
account of his be 
ginning to write 
‘According to the 
best of my recol- 
lection, when I w as 
about eight >cars 
old I coxered two 
sides of a slate 
w ith fhomsonian 
blank verse in 
praise lof flow ers 
for my brother 
Charles, who was 
a year older than 
I was — Thomson 
then being the 
onl> poet I knew 
Before I could read 
I was in the habit 
on a stormy day 
of spreading my 
arms to the wind, 
and cr) mg out, “ I 
hear av'Oice that’s 

speaking m the wind,” and the words “far, 
far away” had alwajs a strange charm for me 
About ten or elev en Pope’s Iltnd became 

a favourite of mine, and I wrote hundreds and 
hundreds of lines in the regular Pojieian metre 
— nay, ev en could improv ise them , so could mj 
two elder brothers, for my father was a poet, and 
could write regular metre very skilfully IMj father 
once said to me, “Don’t write so rhjthmicall) , 
break your lines occasionallj for the sake of 
variety” “Artist first, then poet,” some waatcr 
said of me I should answer, “ Poeta nascitur, non 
fit ,” indeed, “Poeta nascitur ct fit” I suppose I 
was nearer thirty than twenty before I was anj- 
thing of an artist. At about twelve and onward I 
wrote an epic of six thousand lines a hi Walter 
Scott — full of battles, dealing too vvitli sea and 



From the Ch-lt Dniiinp, from life by VI Anioull, m the 
\‘*iionjI I uitmit C allcrj 


mountain sutnerj — with Scott’s rcgularit) of oclo 
sjllables and his occasional varieties I hough the 
performance v as ver) likely worth notliing, I never 
felt m)self more trulj inspired I wrote as much 
as seventy lines it one time, and used to go 
shouting- them ilxnit the fields in the darL All 
these carlj efforts have been destroyed , onl) nij 
brother in law, I'dinund Lushington, begged for i 
page or two of the Scott poem Soiiiewliat later 
(at fourteen) I wrote a drama in blank verst, 

whirh I have still, 
ind other things 
It seems to me 
I V rote them all 
in perfect metre.’ 
I hese poems made 
his father sa), 1 iili 
pardonable pride, 

* If Alfred dies, one 
of our greatest 
fmets will have 
gone, and suggest 
it another time. ‘ I 
should not wonder 
if Alfred were to 
revive the great 
ness of his rela 
tiic, William Pitt’ 
But It was no' 
riiomson and 
Pope and Scott 
who were to lie 
rcallj permanent 
influcnecs. Pan of 
J he lindal, ond of 
the most temark 
able of the Iw}- 
pocni'-, IS quoted 
Ijclow 

Alfred was cdu 
cated b) his f ithcr, 
and at the Louth 
Grammar Schixil 
In iSey Charles 
and Alfred, with 
some help from Frederick, published anonv 
mouslj Poems hj l-oo Jh others, showing amid 
immaturities wide nnge of subject and command 
of vaned metres In 1S27 Frederick had gone to 
Trmitj College, Cambndge, and there nc.\t jear 
Charles and Alfred joined him becoming asso- 
ciates of the brilliant group that included Trench, 
Monckton Milncs, Menvale, Alford, Lushington, 
and Artliur Hallani Here Alfred wrote The 
Lovti's Tall (first published in 1S79} (1829) 

the universit) prize poem Tunbuctoo 
The earliest volume of Alfred Tennyson’s poems 
{Poems, chiefl} Lyrical, 1830) did not take the world 
b> storm Cntics were then too conventional and 
loo conserv ativ e , the) looked askance at a new 
departure, the) disapproved of the )oung poet's 
st)lc and his modes of expression Some affect a- 
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tions of the time, some minnensms nnd ^l^phcncd 
epithets, ilmosi hid from them the C’jtmonlinar) 
l>cauty of the \ erse , the \ outhful blemishes thej 
pounced on and held up to ndicule. Not one of 
them recognised that Alfrcil Temuson had struck 
a ke\note that nxmld echo donn the rears, iiid to 
which almost all succeeding poets of the eeniuta 
would attune their Ijrcs His son writes * If I 
ms) renture to speal of his special mnucncc o\cr 
(he world, mj conuction is that its main and 
enduring f ictors arc his power of c\prc-,sion, the 
perfection of his workmanship, his strong com 
tnon-ECU'e, the high purport ot his life and woik, 
his Iiumihtj, and his open hearted and helpful 
srmprihs nr'erm mi ihltiift, r core' 

Among the first to make the Penn of 1S30 I nown 
by faronrablc cnticism \ ere Sir John llowrmg in 
the ll'esttnntsPr Pe-nc n, I cigh Hunt 111 the ! atpr, 
and Artliur Hallain m the Z.i srtnnr's Ifti^nznie 
Chrisiophcr North in I}tiiii-i.(ioa was liardly as 
hostile as might liar c been cspcctcd — ‘ somcwli it 
too <1 ittish and petulant’ Tcnin on himself 
thought the notac amidst boisterous a-ssuilts 
was something of ic.al ipprccniion pnrticilK 
shov n by copious extracts The stupidiu and 
brutality of the Quitr/trh on ‘he Peems ot (S33 
wire generally condemned and did not count with 
real lorcrs of iroetry hut tlie cnticism tended to 
cheek the poet's prodnctucnc'S for \r irs Honour 
to whom honour is due While rnglind had as 
yet gnen her new poet hut a hesuatiiig \tl''omc 
nnicnca rcctncd his 1S33 \olnnic \ ith open arms 
I he rnungcr.and more irnpulsnc nation had been 
at once fiscinatcd, and Icnnsson’s [loctta was 
ilrcidy m the hearts and on tlie lips of the best 
Anicncnns while it w is being damned with faint 
praise b^ the great majoritr of In-, owai countrv 
men Ihii Ins tnumph was sure if slow His two 
volume? publislicil in 1842 coiKiucrcd Ins Cnglish 
world, and set him at once and for ever in bis 
nghtfiil place IjjcI tUj Ifa/f wi'i perhaps the most 
popular of these poems The poet himself aluavs 
declared that one of Ins finest similes orcurred here 

Love toiik up the harp of I ifc, atiil smote on nil the 
dionls VMth might, 

Smo e the chonl of Self that, trcmhling, pasvd in music 
on! of sight 

His humour, that after vards reached its high- 
water mark in {heAorthem Fanners, the Noilliern 
Cobblet, and the Chtirch'vnrden and the Curate, 
began to show itself in a delightful form in Will 
Watnproof and TIu latl ini; Oal Hu J^tos 
caters IS a wonderful example of cxquisiicl> modu 
laled verse and rich imagery Hut it is difficult to 
select among such masterpieces as Recollections 
of the Aralnon Nights, 1 he Poet, Fhe Sea fairtes. 
Love and Death, Ortana, Phe Lady 0 / Shalott, 
Mariana, The Two Voices, The Sisteis, The Palace 
of 4rl, The Dnam of Fair Women, the poems on 
Freedom, the Motlc eV Arthur, Ulysses, 'll Aifiie^ 
Eve, Str Galahad, T/u Jj)id of Ilurlu^h, Dora, 


an English idyll of a type which Tennyson in 
vented , and, almost the most perfect of its kind, 
‘ break, break, breaL’ 

Let It never be forgotten, as one of his chief 
glories, that Alfred Tennyson, even in the first 
flush and fen our of his young manhood, never 
wrote an unclean line, he treated the mysteries 
of love and passion with an exquisite reverence 
that was almost aw a And in the divinest thrill 
of that young love i>ocm, The GardcncFs Dattghlct , 
he silenced himself almost suddenly 

I o\c willi knit brows went by, 

And wiili a dying finger touch d my bps, 

And s|iakc ‘ He wi c not easily forgiven 
Arc ihote who, veiling wide the doors tint liar 
1 he secret hndal chambers of the heart, 

1 at in die day ’ 

All his lift Alfred Icnnvson maintained that noble 
rctiicnct, tint reserved emotion, passionate as Ins 
jwctic nature was, anything like impurity of ex 
prtssion was impossiblt to liiiii, ‘ because Ins heart 
w as pure ’ 

The Pm ciss, ‘the herald melody ' of the iiighcr 
education of woiiicii, appeared m 1S47 ‘ I he 

cinracitr of Ida,’ wrote Coventry Patmore in tlie 
Lainbtn;h Ri nri, ‘who is "the very Ida of the 
intclli ct, 'terns to be intended to represent that 
of scicnrc, or the simple intellect, in the most 
cxrlusivc and ex died form winch it is capable 
of itarhing b\ its own unaided cfTorts In its 
rebellion ae,aiiisi an c'orbilanl authoniv, it has 
fallen into tilt grievous mistake of refusing to 
recognise an\ authority nt ill It is much in the 
right and much m the wrong , and has to undergo 
i disastrous course of error before it can be taught 
the 1 now ledge of the truth’ Some of the blank 
verse in tins jiocni is among the best Icnnyson 
ever wrote — such passages as 

Not pence she lool d — the Head hut rising up 
Kohed in die long iiiglit of her deep hair, so 
To the oiitn window moied, rennming dart 
Pixt like a Iicacon towtr above dit waves 
Of tcmjwsl, when ihe crimson rolling eye 
Cdirts nun, nnd da wild birds on the liglit 
Dash themselves dead She stretch’d her arms and cnll d 
Across die luniult and die liiinult fell 

And every one knows the beautiful lyrics, ‘ The 
Splendour falls,’ ‘Ask me no nioie,’ and ‘Tears, 
idle tears ’ 

Tilt most important poems in Tennyson’s life 
work were In Memonavi and the epic Idylls of the 
Nmg, both of them works that helped to give 
back faith in God and Immortality to many of 
his generation in a time of doubt and scepticism 
In Memo! tarn, tlioiigh not published till 1850, 
was begun diiccllv iftcr the death of his be- 
loved friend Hnllam, and continued, section by 
section, through succeeding years We cannot 
doubt that die loss of this dearest ‘first friend- 
ship greatly contributed to the development 
of Alfred Tennyson’s genius It might never, 
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perhaps, have attained to its ultimate splendour 
but for that bitter awakening from the happy 
poetic dreams of personal inexpenencc. He ‘built 
up all his sorrow with his song,’ and the poet was 
built up at the same time, coming to his full stature 
in the throes of that abiding pain Professor Pal- 
grave has spoken of In Menwriam as ‘ that elegiac 
treasury m which the poet has stored the grief 
and meditation of many years after his friend’s 
death , a series of lyrics which m pathos, melody, 
range of thought, and deptli of feeling may stand 
with the Cannomcre of Petrarch and the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare ’ 

Maud (1855) ga\e to the personal lytic its 
deepest and widest c\tension The first four of 
the tw'elve Idylls of the King appeared m 1859 
This most important — for some cntics his greatest 
— w'ork was completed in 1870, 1872, and 1885 
The story of the old Celtic hero. Christianised ere 
Malory took it up, is here ‘interfused with the vital 
atmosphere of the Victorian era,’ ‘ shadowing Sense 
at war with Soul ’ In Metnoi tarn had greatly raised 
the poet’s reputation , Maud, although a fa\ ounte 
with Tennyson himself, met with a good deal | 
of uncomplimentary criticism , but the first Idylls 1 
(1859) won the heartiest recognition from cntics of j 
the most ^a^lous schools, and secured for Tenn\son 
the unique position and populanty ho thcnccfor 
waid enjoyed throughout the English speaking 
world In 1850 his standing in the realm of poetry' 
was marked by his appointment to be successor to 
Wordsworth, the greatest poet of the second half 
of the century succeeding the groat creatne poet 
of the first half 

In June 1850 he married Emily Scllwood It 
was a boy and girl attachment, but circumstances 
long deferred their union, an extraordinanly happy 
one She was his true helpmate, his complement, 
the one thing needful to make his life a whole 
They settled at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
three vears after their marnage, and harringford 
became the ideal home of a poet Here he lued 
with his wife and his boys, Hallam and Lionel, in 
e\ er-growing happiness, fame, and prosperity And 
here, in the library he added to his house, in the 
lo\ ely law ns of his garden, or pacing his ‘ noble 
down,’ wath the lark’s song far o\er his head and 
the breaking seas far below his feet for sole accom- 
.paniment, he composed some of his fai ounte 
poems, Maud, The Idylls' of the King Enoch 
Arden, Queen Mar)’, and many another idyll, 
lync, and drama. And here as time went on his 
fnends gathered round him — the sun it ing friends 
of his y'outh , the fnends of his middle age, of his 
advancing years, the unknown friends from dis- 
tant lands w ho crossed the seas to pay their homage 
to him in his simple sylvan court 

The Arthurian romance, all but Balm and 
Balan, w’as completed m 1869 , in Dean Alford’s 
words, ‘a great connected poem dealing with the 
very' highest interests of man,’ King Arthur being 
typical of the higher soul of man Tennyson 


was fondest of reading aloud Guinevere and The 
Passing of Ailhur 

In 1869 he built his new house, Aldworth, at 
Haslemcre, where until the end of his life he 
always passed the summer, and here he wrote a 
considerable part of his later plays, Harold (1877), 
The Ealcon (1879), The Cup (1881), The Pfomise of 
May Bechet (1884) Both Beckel and Tlu 

Cup, under Mr (afterwards bir Henrv) Irv mg’s 
management, were very successful on the stage 
Of Becket Sir Henry Irving wrote to the present 
Loid Tennyson ‘We have passed the fiftieth per 
formance of Buktl, which is in the heyday of its 
success I think that I may, without hereafter 
being credited with any inferior motive, give again 
the opinion which I previously expressed to vour 
loved and honoured father To me Btckei is a 
very noble play', with something of that lofty feel 
mg and that far-reaching influence which belong 
to a passion-play Theic arc m it moments of 
passion and pathos which arc the aim and end 
of dramatic art, and which, when they c-xist, 
atone to an audience for the endurance of long 
acts Some of the scenes and passages, especially 
in the last act, arc full of sublime feeling, and 
aie, with regard to both their dramatic effective 
ness and their poetic beauty, as fine as anything 
in our language. I know that such a play has 
an ennobling influence on both the audience who 
sec It and the actors w ho play m it ’ 

Other volumes were The Lover’s Tah (1879), 
Ballads (i88o), Tircstas (1885), Locksle) Hall-— 
Silty Years Aftei (1886), Demeter (1889), The 
Death of CEnone, Akbar, and other pieces (1892) 
The later volumes show a mature and perfect art, 
and a range wide enough to include history — mostly 
English, as m the splendid Ballad of the Be^’cngt , 
tales in dialect — that chiefly of Lincolnshire , a 
few beautiful classical pieces, narratives, idyllic 
and lyrical, of the profoundest pathos , and poems 
treating great problems in religion and morality, 
philosophy and science 

Tennyson’s keen and abiding interest m religious 
and ethical problems is show n throughout his w ork , 
his fervid patriotism was conspicuous at all times, 
and he took his side unhesitatingly in the great 
political issues of the day- Long before colonial 
federation was a popular subject, he was amazed 
that England could not see that ‘her true policy 
lies m a close union with our colonies’ In his 
personal friendships, as in his literary tastes, he 
was unusuallv catholic. Amongst his fnends he 
ranked Carly'le as well as Gladstone, and Huxley 
as well as Ruskm He loved to read aloud 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer, he reverenced 
Wordsworth, said that Keats, if he had lived, 
‘would have been among the very' greatest of us ,’ 
thought Goethe among the wisest of mankind as 
well as a great artist, and m his fnend Browning 
recogmsed a mighty intellect, ‘ though he seldom 
attempts the marnage of sense with sound’ 
Shakespeare was his constant study till on his 
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deathbed the power to read failed him In a 
Cycloptcdia of English Literature it is appropriate 
to record that the most perfect master of musical 
English \erse thought the stateliest English prose 
was, after the Bible and the BooL of Common 
Prayer, that of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor, De Quincey, and Ruskin, with some of 
Sir Thomas Browaie 

He enjoyed tratel , thus he made short journejs 
to tlie Pyaenecs m 1831 and 1861, and, between 
1S53 and 1892, to the Western Highlands, Staffa, 
and Iona, Portugal, Cornwall, Derby shiie and 
\orkShire, Weimar and Dresden, Dartmoor and 
Salcombe, Nordi Wales, Suffolk, Ireland, Stone- 
henge, Venice, Verona, and the Italian lakes, 
Dovedalc, and sea trips to Orkney', Norway, and 
Denmark, and the Channel Islands 

In January 1884 Queen Victoria created Tenny- 
son a peer of the United Kingdom, and the poet- 
laureate became Baron Tennyson of Freshwater 
and Aldworth It was in Apnl 1886 that his 
younger son 'Lionel died as he was returning from 
India, a young man of high promise, his life too 
carlv quenched by untimely death — ‘ a gnef as 
deep as Life or 'ITioughL’ After 1887 Uic poet 
peer suffered attack upon attack of illness, until the 
last illness which ended m his death at Mdworth 
on the 6th October 1892, in his eighty -fourth vear 
At Aldworth, too, his widow passed away, m her 
eighty -fourth year, on the loth 4.ugust 1896 
June Btacl.cn and Heather, quoted below, was 
the last poem wntten to her The nation buried 
Its great poet in Westminster Abbey his wife lies 
in the God’s acre of that island Milage where, as 
she had herself said, they spent their happiest 
days On the tablet to his father’s memory in 
Freshwater Church, the inscription ends with 
these fine lines by the present Lord Tennison 
Speak, living Voice I lo thee death is not death , 
Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath 

The Bridal— after reading the ‘ Bride of 
Iiataraermoor ’ 

The lamps were bnght and gay 
On the merry bridal day, 

When the merry bndegroom 
Bore the bnde away i 
A merry, merry bridal, 

A merrv bndal day ' 

And the chapel’s vaulted gloom 
V ns misled with perfume. 

‘Non, tell me, mother, pray. 

Why the bnde is white ns clay. 

Although the merry bndegrooai 
Bears the bnde away. 

On a mem, merry bndal, 

A merry bndal day’ 

And why her black eyes bum 
With a light so wild and stem?’ 

In the hall, at close of day. 

Did the people dance and play , 

For now the merry bndegroom 
Hath borne the bnde away 


He from the dance hath gone. 

But the rev el still goes on 
Then a scream of wald dismay 

Thro' the deep liall forced its way, 

Altho’ the merry bndegroom 
Hath home the bnde awaiy , 

And, stanng ns in trance. 

They'' were shaken from the dance — 

Then they found him where he lay 
Vi'hom the wedded wafe did slay, 

Tho’ he a merry bndegroom 
Had bonie the bnde away. 

And they saw her standing by, 

\\ ith a laughing craied ey c, 

On the bitter, bitter bndal. 

The bitter bndal day 

(Wntten m boyhood ) 

Prom ‘The Talking Oak,' 

To yonder oak within the field 
I spoke w itliout restraint. 

And with a larger faith appeal’d 
Than Papist unto Saint 

r or oft I talk’d w ith him apart. 

And told him of my’ choice, 

Until he plaginnscd a heart. 

And answer’d with a voice. 

Tho’ what he whisper d, under Heaven 
None else could understand , 

I found him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is many a weary hour , 

’Tvvere well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the power 

Hail, hidden to the knees m fern. 

Broad Oak of Sumner chace, 

Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner place ' 

Say thou, whereon I carved her name. 

If ever maid or spouse. 

As fair as my Oliv la, came 
To rest beneath thv boughs — 

‘O Walter, I have shelter’d here 
Whatever maiden grace 
The good old Summers, vear by year. 

Made ripe m Sumner chace 

‘ Old Summers, when the monk was fat, 

And, issuing shorn and sleek. 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the check, 

‘ Ere yet, m scorn of Peter’s pence, 

And numbeFd bead, and shnft. 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence. 

And turn’d the cowls adrift 

‘ And I have seen some score of those 
Fresh faces, that would thnve 
When his man minded offset rose 
To chase the deer at five , 
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‘And nil that from the lonn ^^ollld stroll, 

Till that «ild «ind made work 

In which the gloomy brewer’s soul 

Went by me, like a stork 

‘ I wash d myself the fair young beech 

That here beside me stands, 

1 hat round me, clasping each in each, 

She might have lock’d her hands. 

‘ The slight she slips of loyal blood. 

And others, passing praise. 

Strait laced, but all too full m bud 

For puntanic stajs 

‘ Yet seem’d the pressure Ihnce as sweet 

As woodbine s fragile hold. 

Or when I feel about niy feet 

The bemed bnony fold ’ 

‘And I have shadow’d many a group 

Of beauties, that w ere bom 

In teacup times of hood and hoop. 

Or while the patch was worn , 

O muffle round thy knees with fern. 

And shadow Sumner chacc ' 

Long may thy topmost branch discern 

The roofs of Sumner place ' 

‘ And, leg and arm with love knots gay. 

About me leap’d and laugh’d 

The modish Cupid of the da). 

And shrill’d his tinsel shaft 

But tell me, did she read the name 

1 carved with many vows 

When last with throbbing heart I came 

To rest beneath thy boughs? 

‘ I swear (and else may insects pnck 

Each leaf into a gall) 

This girl, for whom your heart is sick. 

Is three times worth them all , 

‘0 yes, she wander’d round and round 
riiesc knotted knees of mine. 

And found, and kiss’d the name she found. 

And sweetly murmur’d thine 

'Tor those and theirs b) Nature’s law. 

Have faded long ago , 

But in these latter springs I saw 

Your own Oluia blow , 

'A teardrop trembled from its source. 

And down my surface crept 

My sense of touch is something coarse, 

But 1 believe she wepL 

‘From when she gamboll’d on the greens, 

A baby germ, to when 

The maiden blossoms of her teens 

Could number five from ten 

‘Then flush’d her check with rosy light, 

She glanced across the plain , 

But not a creature was in sight 

She kiss’d me once again “*** 

‘I swear, by leaf, and wind and ram, 

(And hear me with thine cars,) 

Tliat tho’ I circle in the grain 

Five hundred rings of )cars— 

‘ Her kisses were so close and kind. 

Tint, tnist me on my word. 

Hard viood I am, and wrinkled nnd. 

And yet my sap w as slirr’d 

‘Yet, since I first could cast a shade. 

Did never creature pass 

So slightly, musically made, 

So light upon the grass 

‘And even into my inmost ring 

A pleasure I discern’d. 

Like those blind motions of the Spring, 

Tint show the y car is turn’d ’ 

‘I or ns to fames, that will (lit 

To make the greensward fresh, 

I hold them exquisitely kmt. 

But far too spare of flesh ’ 

May never saw dismember thee, 

Nor wielded xxe disjoint. 

Tint nrt the fairest spoken tree 

From here to Lizard point 

Oh, hide th) knotted knees in fern. 

And overlook the chacc , 

And from thy topmost branch discern 

The roofs of Sumner place 

O rock upon thy towery top 

All throats that gurgle sweet' 

All starry culmination drop 

Balm dews to bathe thy feet ! 

But thou, whereon I caned her name, 

That oft hast heard my a ow s, 

Dtclare when last Olivia came 

1 0 sport beneath thy boughs 

All grass of silky feather grow — 

And while he sinks or swells 

The full south breeze around thee blow 

The sound of minster Iiells. 

‘And here she came, and round me play’d. 

And sang to me the whole 

Of those three stanzas that you made 

Alxmt my "giant bole , ’’ 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root. 

That under deeply stnkcs ' 

The northern morning o’er thee shoot. 

High up, in silver spikes ' 

‘ ArjJ m a fit of frolic mirth 

She strove to span my waist 

Alas, I was so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced 

Nor ever lightning char thy gram. 

But, rolling as in sleep. 

Low thunders bring the mellow ram. 

That makes thee broad and deep I 
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Anti licar me sucrtr a solemn ontli, 

Tim onl> bj iby side 
^\ ill 1 to Olnc plighl III) troth, 

And j.am her for mv bride. 

From ' TUo IjOtos-Eatera ’ 

IJcnr IS the memory of oiir nedded hres, 

And dear the last embraces of our asucs 
\nd ihtir narm tears but all hath sulTcr’d change , 

For surch non onr household hearths arc cold 
Our sons iiihLial us our looks arc strange 
\nd nc should come like ghosts to trouble joy 
Or else the island princes o\cr bold 
llasc eat our sub^lance, and the minstrel sings 
IJefore them of the ten scars’ war in 1 roj. 

And our great deeds, as half forgotten things 
Is there confusion m the iitlli. isle? 

1 et as hat is broken so remain 
lIiL Oods arc hard to reconcile 
I is hard to sclllc order once again 
fhcrc IS confusion aaorse than death, 
rronblc on trouble, pam on pain. 

Long labour unto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out aulh many aaars 
And ejes grown dim aaith garing on the pilot stars 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

IIow swuct (aahile aaarm airs lull us blowing loaaly) 

\\ ith half dropt cvclids still, 
lknc.atli a hcaicn dark and holj, 

I o watch the long bnglil n\cr drawing slowl) 

III-, waters from the purple hill — 

To hear the deww echoes calling 

From cavb to case thro’ the thick twined ainc— 

J o watch the emerald colour d water falling 
1 hro’ mail) a woi'n acanthus wreath diune ! 

Onl) to hear and sec the far off sparkling bnne, 

Onl) to hear were sweet, stretch’d out bencatli the pine 

rile Lotos blooms below the barren pienk 
Tile txitos blows b) cicr) winding creef 
All da) the wind breathes low aiith mellower tone 
riiro’ el cry hollow ca\e and nlle) lone 
Round an I round the spic) downs the acllow Lotos dust 
is blown 

\\c have had enough of nctimi, and of motion irc. 

Roll’d to slarlmard, roll d lo larboard, when the surge 
w as saelhing free, 

^\here the wallowing monster spouted Ins foam fountains 
m the sea 

I ct us swear an oath, and keep it walh an equal mind, 

In the hollow 1 otos land to lisc and lie reclined 
(In the hills like Go,Is together, carclcs= of mankind 
1 or the) he b-side their nectar, and the bolls are hurl d 
1 ar liclow them m the \alle)s, and the clouds arc lightls 
ciiil d 

Round their golden houses, girlled with the gleaming 
w 01 id 

\\ hero llic) annlr in tcci-ct, looking oicr wa'tid lands 
1 light and famine, plague and carltiqiiakc, lOiring ileeps 
and fieri smds 

Flanging fights and flaming towns, and sinl Ing ships, 
and prasing ban L 

But this smile, dies find a music ccntrcal m a dolefiil 
song 

btiairmg up a lamentation an 1 an ancient talc of snong 
Idea laic of little meaning the, the words arc strong 
L'9 


Chanted from an ill used race of men that clear e the sjil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the Ua^^e^t. \ ilh enduimg toil, 
Stomig yearl) little dues of i heat, and line and oil , 

Till they pcnsli and they sutler — so nc, 'lis whimper d — 
dow 11 in hell 

Suffer cn Hess anguish, others in I lysian s alleys dwell. 
Resting w eary limbs at last on be-ds of a'phodcl 
Snreli, surely, slumber is more s\ cet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-occau, wind and ware and 
oar , 

Oh rest re, brother manners, rrc mil not rr-ander more 

Break, Break, Break. 

Break, break, break. 

On tliy cold gray stones, O Sea ' 

\ncl 1 rrould that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me 

O rrcll for (he fisherman s Iwy, 

T hat he shouts with his sister at play ' 

O rvcll for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the hay ' 

And the stalely ships go on 
To their liircii under the lull , 

But 0 for the touch of a ranish d hand, 

And the sound of a roice that is sliH ' 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of ill) crags, O Sea ' 

But the tender grace of a dai that is dead 
W ill neicr come back to me 

Ida’s Cbnnt of Victory 
‘Our enemies haic fall n, Iia\c fall’n the sccil. 

Tile liUie sceal llic) laugh d at in the daik, 
lias resen and cleft the soil, and grawn a bulk 
Of spanle-ss girth, that las a on ever) side 
A thousand arms and rushes to the Sun 

‘ Our enemies ha\c fall n, haic fall n tliei came , 
The Icaics were wet with women s tears the\ heard 
A noise of songs the) would not under land 
riiei mark’d it with the red cross to the fall, 

And would ha\c strown it, and are fall n tlicmse'iia 

‘ Our enemies haie fall’n, have fall n thei rame. 
The woodmen with their axes lo the tree* 

But We will make it faggots for the hearth 
And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 

And boats and bndges for the use of men 

' Our enemies ha\c fall n have fill n lhe\ 'It icl 
Vilh their own blows thci huil them .lies, nor knew 
There dwell an iron nature in the gram 
The glittering axe was broken in lliiir arms, 

Their arms were shatter d lo the shoulder hlatlc 

' Our enemies lia\e fall’n, hut tins shall grow 
A night of Summer from the heat, a Itrcauth 
Of Autumn, rlroppnig fruits of power , and roll d 
With music in the growing brccie of Time 
Tile lops sleall strike from !l-r to s’ar the fangs 
Shall moic the ston) lissej of I'le wodd 

‘And now, O maid lieliold our sanctuan 
Is Molate, o ir hws broken fear we not ^ 
to break them more in their brlioof wl is. arms 
Cluampi n’d ojr cruse and icu It with a I'a) 
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Blancli’d m our annals, and perpetual feast, 

When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spnng, 

To ram an April of ovation round 

Their statues, bom aloft, tlie three but come, 

We will be liberal, since our rights are won 
Let them not he in the tents w ith coarse mankind, 

111 nurses , but descend, and proffer tliese 
Tlie brethren of our blood and cause, that there 
Lie braised and maim’d, the tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality ’ 

She spoke, and with the liabe >et in her arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze vaUes, and led 
A hundred maids m train across the Park 
Some cow I’d, and some bare headed, on thej came, 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest by them went 
The enamour’d air sighing, and on their curls 
Prom the high tree the blossom wavenng fell. 

And over them the tremulous isles of light 
Shded, they moving under shade but Blanche 
At distance follow’d so they came anon 
rhro’ open field into the lists they wound 
Timorously , and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 

And follow'’d up by a hundred airy does, 

Steps with a tender foot, light as on air. 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 
To where her wounded brethren lay , there stay’d , 
Knelt on one knee, — the child on one, — and prest 
riicir hands, and call’d them dear deliverers. 

And happy wamors, and immortal names. 

And said ‘ You shall not he m the tents but here. 

And nursed by those for whom you fought, and served 
With female hands and hospitalit) 

(From 1 he Prmeese ) 
Ask me no more 

Ask me no more the moon maj draw the sea , 

ITic cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape 
But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee ’ 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more what answer should I give’ 

I love not hollow cheek or faded c)e 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee the ' 

Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live 
Ask me no more 

Ask me no more thy fate and mine are seal’d 
I strove against the stream and all m vain 
Let the great nver take me to the mam 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield , 
rVsk me no more 

(From The Pnneess ) 

In Memorlam A, H H. 

Strong Son of God, immortal I ove. 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 

By faitli, and faith alone, embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove , 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade , 

Thou madest Life in man and brute , 

Thou madest Death , and lo, thv foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made 


Thou wilt not leave us m the dust 

Ihou madest man, he knows not why. 

He thinks he was not made to die , 

And thou hast made him thou art just 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

ITie highest, holiest manhood, thou 
Our w ills are ours, w c know not how , 

Our wills are ours, to mal e them thine 

Our little systems have their day , 

Tlicy have their day and cease to be 
Phey arc but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they 

We have but faith we cannot know , 

For knowledge is of things we'sec , 

And yet we trust it comeS from tliec^ 

A beam m darl ness let it grow 

Let knowlevlgc grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence m us dwell 
ITiat mind and soul, according well, 

Maj make one music os before. 

But vaster We are fools and slight , 

We mock thee when we do not fear 
But help thy foolish ones to bear. 

Help thy vain worlds to Ircar thy light. 

Forgive what seem’d my sm in me , 

What seem’d my worth since I began , 

For ment lives from man lo man, 

And not from man, O lasrd, lo thee 

Forgive my gnef for one removed. 

Thy creature, whom 1 found so fair 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier lo be loved 

Forgive these wild and wandering cnes. 
Confusions of a wasted jouth , 

Foigivc them where they fail in truth. 

And 111 thy wisdom make me wise , 2 ^^. 

A Dedication 

Dear, near and true — no truer Time himself 
Can prove )ou, tho’ he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life ‘ 
Shoots to the fall — take this and pray that he 
Who wrote it, honounng jour sweet faith in him. 
May trust himself, and after praise and scorn. 

As one who feels the immeasurable world. 

Attain the wise indifference of the wise , 

And after Autumn past — if left to pass 
His autumn into seeming leafless dajs — 

Draw tow ard the long frost and longest night. 
Wearing Ins wisdom lightlj, like the fruit 
Which in our winter woodland looks a flower 

(To Ins irlfc ) 

To the Eev P D Maurice 
Come, when no graver cares cmploj, 

Godfather, come and see jour boy , 

Your presence will be sun in vnnter, 

Making the little one leap for joj 

For, being of that honest few , 

Who give the Fiend himself his due. 

Should eightj thousand college councils 
Thunder ‘Anathema,’ fnend, at you , 
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Should all our churclimen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the nght, 

Yet one lay hearth -nould give )ou uelconu, 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight , 

Where, far from noise and smoke of tow n, 

I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless oider’d gartleii 
Close to the ndge of a noble dow n 

You’ll have no scandal while you dine. 

But honest talk and wholesome w me. 

And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine 

For groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand 
And further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand , 

Where, if below the milky steep 
Some ship of battle slow ly creep 
And on thro’ zones of light and shadow 
Ghmmer away to the lonely deep, 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war begin , 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances , 
Emperor, Ottoman, w Inch shall w iii 

Or whether war’s avenging ro<t 
Shall lash all Europe into blood , 

Till you should turn to dearer matters, 

Dear to the man that is dear to Gotl , 

How best to help the slender store, 

Hovv mend the dwellings, of the poor , 

IIow gam in life, as life advances, 

\ alour and chanty more and ^ore 

Come, Maunce, come the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with nme, or spongy wet , 

But when the wreath of March has blossom’d, 
Crocus, anemone, violet, 

Or later, pay one visit here. 

For those are few we hold as dear , 

Nor pay but one, but come for many, 

Many and many a happy year ,854 

From ‘ The Passing' of Arthur ’ 

And slowly answ cred Arthur from the barge 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many waiys, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world 
Comfort thyself what comfort is in me ’ 

I have lived my life, and that which 1 have done 
May He within himself make pure ' but thou. 

If thou shoiildst never see my face again. 

Pray for my soul More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of ^Vlle^c^orc, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and dav 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
T hat nourish a blind life w ithin the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is everv way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of Go<l 
But now farewell I am going a long way 


With these thou see-st — if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 

To the island valley of Avihon , 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wand blows loudly , but it lies 
Deep-meadow ’d, happy, fair witli orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I wall heal n e of my gnevous wound ’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full breasted swan 
That, fluting a w ild carol ere her death. 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs Long stood Sir Betliv ere ' 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 

And on the mere the wailing died away 

But when that moan had past for cveniiore. 

Hie stillness of the dead world’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he groan’d, ‘The King is gone ’ 

And therewithal came on him the weird rhyme, 

‘ From the great deep to the great deep he goes ’ 

Whereat he slow ly turn’d and slow ly cloinb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag , 

Thence mark’d the black hull moving yet, and cried, 

‘ He passes to be King among the dead, 

And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again , but — if he come no more — 

0 me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat, 

Who shnek’d and wail’d, tlie three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light. 
They stood Iwfore his throne in silence, friends 
Of A-rthur, who should help him nt Ins neevP’ 

Then from the dawai it seem’d there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 

1 ike the last echo bom of a great cry 
Sounds, as if some fair city Were one voice 
\ round a king returning from his wars 

Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
1 V ’ll to the highest he could climb, and saw , 

Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand. 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 
Dowai that long w ater opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
I rom less to less and vanish into light 
And the new sun rose bringing the new vear 

\ 

June Bracken and Heather 
There on the top of the down. 

Hie wild heather round me and over me June’s high blue. 
When I look’d at the bracken so bnght and the hcathu' 
so brow n, 

I thought to myself 1 would offer this book to vou. 

This, and inv love together, 

To you that are seventy seven, 

^^ltlla faith as clear as the heights of the June blue heaven. 
And a fancy ns summer new 

As the green of the brad cn amid the gloom of the heather 

Crossing the Bar 
Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me 1 
\nd may there be no moaning of the bar. 

When I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home 

Twilight and c\cning Wl, 

And after that the dark ' 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

AVhen I cmbarl , 

For Iho* from out our bourne of firac and Place 
Tiic flood ma) bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
Wiien I have crost the bar 

(Written after the poet liad turned eight) ) 

[The autliontatjve biographj prepared by the second Lord 1 enn) 
son, app-^red in t\ o \olumes in the autumn of 1897 1 he literature 

biographical, cntical or clucidator) i^\er) extensive and is added 
to ) early— It lududcs bool s on leunjson and his vs orbs b> Mr \\ L 
Wace (1881) Profes or Van D )1 c (sth cd 189C), Mr E. C. Tainsh 
(186S new cd 1893) Mr H J, Jennings (1884 new cd 1891), 
Thomas Davidson (Boston, 18B9) Mr Cburton Collins (1891) Mr 
Eugene Parsons (Chicago 1891) Mr A Waugh (1892) Mr A 
Ritchie (1893-93) Mr A JcnVmson (1893), Mr Joseph Jacobs (1893) 
Mr Stopford Brooke (1894) Signor Bcllcna (Italian, 1894), Mr 
Stephen Gwjnn (1899) Mr A Lang (1901) and Sir Arthur L)^!!! 
(1903) besides essays cniicism^, and articles bj tbo most notable 
English and American cntics of which a list up to that dale wall 
be found m the bibhograph) appended to Mr R H Shepherds 
Teuuysojuan t (1E66, new cd 1879 bibhograph) separate, 1896) 
The article b) Professor Palgrave m ChatnUrs s Eitcychpadta 
(1893), and tliAt by Canon Anger in ihe Dictionary 0/ National 
Iho^aphy (iSqS) d-serve special mention also Mrs Rjclunond 
Ritchies Records 0/ Tennyson Atulin, and t/ie Brenviitnit (1893) 
•\ndLord Tennyson and his Friends Mr Fredenc Harnsons 

Tennyson Rusknif Mill oihers, 1899) and Canon Ravvnsle) s 
Meinenes 0/ the Tcunyso) s (19C0). There is an anal)sis of /// 
Memonam b) F W Robertson (1863), a A'o to it b) Dr Gatt) 
(i88t 4th cd 1891) a Commentary on it b) Professor A C. 
Bradlc) (1901) and an cdilion of it The Princess and Maud 
by Mr Cliarlcs Collins a Conconiance to Tennyson b) MrD B 
IJnghtvvcU (for the works up to 1869) a Tennyson Hand hook 
by Morton (1C95) and a Tennyson Primer b) Dixon (1896). 
See also Mr A J Church 5 The 1 aureate s Country (1890) Mr 
J C Walters s In Tennyson Land (1890) Mr G G Napiers 
Homes and Ilannis 0/ Alfred Tennyson (1893), and Mr B Francis s 
Scenery 0/ Tennyson s Poems (1S93) Man> of the po-ms have 
b^n translated, of Enoch Artlen tlicre are nine German versions 
seven French, and two Dutch, as well as Italian Spanish Danish, 
Hungarun, and Bohemian ) 

MAR\ BROTIIERTON 

Arthur Heniy Ilallain (1811-33), the son 
of the histornn fsce page 193), passed from Eton 
to Tnnitj College, Cambndge, where he became 
one of the Tennj son group He had an e\ceptional 
aptitude for hteran studies, and showed a prero 
Clous faculty for \crse writing and cnticism But 
his health w as already matter of an\iet) , and, tra\ el 
ling in Austna little more than a t ear after entering 
the Inner Temple, he died suddenly from heart 
aveakness at Vienna before completing his twenty- 
third ) car His father airotc a touching Memoir to 
accompany a pniatelj pnnted a olunie of Remains 
of his work — prose and aerse His poems and 
one of his essajs aacre republished b> Mr Le 
Galhenne in 1893 , Mr Gollancz also repnnted the 
poems in Ins edition of In Memortam It aiould 
be unfair to judge of aahat he might haae done bj 
ailiat he actually accomplished when little more 
than a boj, under the aisiblc influence of Keats, 


Shcllej, ‘Wordsworth, and Coleridge He ai 
more certainly be remembered as llie ‘AH 1 
of Tennj son’s In Memortam, the onlj begetter 
that great elegiac senes 

Wjlli.uu €ox Kciuictt (1820-95), son of 
Greenwich aaatchmakcr, earned on his fathc 
business, but aarote much for the papers a 
became famous as a song-a\nter He publish 
several collections of songs, including Wai Son 
and Son^s of Sailors {so. to music by J L Hatto 
besides Prometheus ihe rtr<. giver 

John Tjiid.ill (1820-93), ^orn at Lcighli 
Bridge, Count> Carlow, was emplojed on t 
ordnance sur\e\, and for three jears was a. railw 
engineer , but m 1847 he became teacher of phjsi 
at Queenwood College, Hampshire, and in iS 
studied phj sics and chemistr)' at Marburg Alrca' 
r R S, he was in 1853 made professor to tbeRo) 
Institution In 1856 he and Professor Hu\l 
Msited the Alps , and this expedition resulted in 
famous joint work on glaciers In 1859 he beg 
his researches on radiation , a later subject w 
the acoustic properties of the atmosphere. 
1874, as President of the British Association 
Belfast, he gave an address which, denounced 
materialistic, led to keen and prolonged cc 
troaers), but ultimately came to be regarded 
little more than a fair claim for the full freede 
of scientific inaestigation about tlic ongin of t 
w orld and of life Conspicuous as w ere his senac 
to the sciences as an inacstigator, he was ev 
more eminent as a popul inscr— in the best ser 
of the term — of great scientific truths He c 
much to secure the recognition b> the cducat 
public of much that otherwise might long ha 
been the peculiar propert) of specialists. His sti 
of exposition was exceptional!) lucid, graceful, a; 
free from technical tcrminologx His wafe, who u 
dertook his Life, has in the article in the Dtcltona 
of Rahonal Btngiaphy given a list of sixte 
separate publications , but his contnbutions to t 
scientific journals amounted to one hundred ai 
fort)-five. His works arc largeh read in Amen 
and in a Gcnnan and other translations In 18 
a memonal on his Lift and JJ'orA was issued, wi 
reminiscences b) tariotis fnends Hewasforsor 
years scientific ad\ iscr to the Board of Trade 11 
to the hglithousc authorities, but m 1883 retir 
from most of his appointments He was LL.D ai 
D C L , and held numerous honours, Bntish ai 
foreign Among his aiorks arc The Glaciers ^ 
the Alps {iZbo) , Mounlatiietrng (1861), Ht 
as a Mode of Motion (1863), Radiation (Rd 
Lecture, 1863), volumes on Light, Sound, Ele 
tricity, Farada), and the forms of water in clouc 
rivers, lakes, and other aggregations, rra^mtu 
of Science (1871 , 6th ed 1879), Hours of Ext 
CISC in ihe Alps (1873), Essajs on the Floatn 
Matter of the Atr (1881), and New Fragmcn 
(1892) Tjndall died from an overdose of chlor 
administered b) his devoted wife. 
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Robert Browaiiiig 

nurt 

Eli/abctli Barrett Browning. 

In the opening years of the just ended century 
two children were growing up in English homes 
who were destined to make an indelible mark on the 
thought and literature of their country, and to leave 
to the world its most perfect love id\ll m real life — 
a bnght, high-spirited little girl, with great iiolet 
eyes, and dark curls falling all about her face, 
flitting, a slight child-like figure among her man\ 
brothers and sisters, through the stately house and 
atooded park of her father’s country seat among 
the jtlalvem Hills , and a noble, sia-years younger 
boy, with blue eyes and golden hair, impetuous, 
passionate, lov mg-hcarted, alone with his father and 
mother and little sister m a quiet home in Camber- 
a\ ell, then a country suburb of London — Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton Barrett and Robert Browning 
‘Elizabeth Barrett, daughter of Edward Barrett 
Moulton Barrett, and Mary his wife, bom at Co\ 
hoe Hall, County of Durham, March the 6th, at 
se\en o’clock in the e\ening m the year 1806’ So 
runs tlie parish register recording the birth of the 
poetess The onginal family name was Moulton, 
but, by the will of his grandfather, the father of the 
poetess took the name of Barrett on succeeding to 
Ins estates m Jamaica While still a \cry young 
man he married Mary, daughter of J Graham 
Clarke, Esq , then residing at I enham Hall, New 
castle on-Ty ne, bought Hope End among the 
Mahem Hills, and settled down to the life of 
a country gentleman. Elizabeth was the eldest 
sur\aving sister of a merry troop of eight sons 
and three daughters As future c\ents showed, 
Mr Barrett was a man of despotic temper, with a 
supreme belief in ‘the duine right of fathers’— and 
also of husbands, but he encouraged and was 
proud of his gifted daughter, w ho repaid him w ith 
a passionate affection ‘ I wrote \crses \cry early,’ 
she writes, ‘at eight years old and cailicr, but, 
what IS less common, the earh fancy turned into a 
will, and remained with me The Greeks were my 
demigods, and h lunted me out of Pope’s Homer, 
till I dreamt more of Agamemnon than of “ Moses ” 
the black pony ’ Of a childish ‘epic’ in four 
books, called The Battle of Marathon, ‘ fifty copies 
w ere printed, because papa w as bent upon spoiling 
me’ Ne.\t to Elizabeth in the family group came 
her brother Edward, her inseparable companion 
botli in work and pla^, and to the lessons shared 
with him under his Scotch tutor, Mr M‘Swincy 
(which the little girl greatly preferred to the in- 
stnictions of Mrs Orme, her owm goiemcss), she 
probably owed her earh acquaintance with the 
Greek and Eatin classics To tins beloied brother 
she also owed her pet name of ‘ Ba,’ b\ which she 
was called to the end of her life by those she most 
Io\cd \\riting of these earh \ears, she sa\s 
‘We Incd at Hope End in a retirement scarcely 
brol en to me e\ccpt by books and mv owai 


thoughts 1 read books bad and good A 

bird in a cage could ha\c as good a story’ The 
sccnen and associations of her earlv home re- 
mained with her as a happy memory to the last 
Dunng these quiet years of girlhood the well- 
known blind Greek scholar, Hugh Stuart Boyd, 
came to lue at Great Malvern, and between him 
and the eager, s\ mpathetic y oung girl there soon 
sprang up a fast friendship 1 o the ‘ long morn- 
ings ’ spent w ith her blind friend o\ er their bclov ed 
Greek she touchingly alludes in her poem ‘Wine 
of Cyprus’ In 1826 she published anonymously 
Essay on Mtnd, and othet Pocn s ‘ A didactic 
poem long repented of,’ she writes, ‘yet the bird 
pecks through the shell in it’ In 1828 her mother 
died, ‘an angelic woman,’ their cousin Mr Kenyon 
calls her, ‘whose memorv,’ writes Elizabeth, m the 
bitterness of her first sorrow, ‘is more precious to 
me than any earthly blessing left behind’ Dunng 
the few followang y'ears the abolition of slavery' in 
the West Indies (which, however, he disinterestedly 
advocated), and the cost of a successful but e\pcn 
3i\c lawsuit, considcVably diminished Mr Barrett’s 
fortune, and in 1832 the old home at Hope End 
was broken up and the estate sold Eoi two years 
the family resided at Sidmouth, and while there 
Prometheus Bound, a T> anslation from the Giech 
of yEschylus, appeared in 1835 The next move 
was to 74 Gloucester Place, London, and here, 
through her relative Mr John Kenyon, Elizabeth 
was introduced to most of her early literary friend' 
— notably to Miss Mitford — and access was gamed 
for her poems to some of the chief literary journals 
Miss Mitford, with whom her acquaintance soon 
ripened into a warm friendship, thus describes her 
at this time ‘A slight girlish figure, very delicate, 
with exquisite hands and feet , a round face with a 
most noble forehead , large dark ev cs w ith such 
eyelashes , a dark complexion, literally as bright as 
the dark China rose , a profusion of silky dark 
curls , and a look of y’outh and modesty hardly to 
be cvqircssqd ’ 

‘Then came the failure m my health, which 
never had been strong,’ writes Elizabeth, and the 
lung affection appears to have begun which was to 
condemn her henceforth to the restricted possi- 
bilities of an invalid , but she only devoted herself 
the more assiduouslv to the poetry whicli she had 
chosen as her life work ‘The Romaunt of Mar- 
garet’ and ‘The Poet’s Vow’ appeared in the 
j\ eso Monthly Mai^aznu , ‘ The Young Queen ’ and 
‘Victoria’s Tears’ m the lthena:um, ‘The Dream,’ 
‘Ihc Romaunt of the Page,’ and ‘The Romance 
of the Ganges’ in Einden's Tableaux, tl;cn edited 
bv Miss Mitford, while their author’s own life often 
seemed to be hanging by a thread In the spnng 
of 183S the family removed to 50 Wimpole S'rcet, 
which was from henceforth her London home, 
and m the same year she published The 'seiapJim 
and other Poems, including ‘Cowper’s Grave’ and 
others of her V ery finest lyncs In the autumn of 
that V car the state of her health became so critical 
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ilini It ms dccKlttl slic ■■lumld winter it lorquij, 
to winch slic wis nrconipiiiitd hj her litlovtd 
brotlicr Tdwnrd lor two Wlntcr^ ‘■he rtiinined 
there, for months onl) lifted from her hed to tin 
sofi, but the britjht, heen spini ind indonnt iblt 
will remnned ns M^oroiis is e\er In I cbnnrv 
1840 ‘Ihc Crowned rintl Wedded Oiiccn’ tip 
])nred in the Alhnuritm, ind shoitl) nfieiw inls 
‘Nnpoleons Itetum ' On the iith Julj 1840 the 
std cient Of ciitred whith was to throw a shadow 

over her (iiturc 

hfi Jler brother ” 

h dward, with two 1 - 1 

companions, all ex ' ' , 

[iciienccd jarhts [ 

men, started for a I 

few hours’ plea I, , , 

sure sail mat j - 

small ^acht on a 1 

fine summer’s daj ^ ^ -fs- 

1 ) i> after dai ' 
passed in agoms > 

mp suspense, hut i 

the boat did not I > 

return , still the\ I ' ' < 

liopcd vRatnst ' ‘ 

hope, nil at last j ' < 

the sen paic up Its ‘ ’ 

dead 1 he blow [ , 

eompletcl) pros [ 

traied the stricl cti t / V ' y 1" 
in\ did , a morbid I ^ •A'X' / 

feeling: took pos f- ^ ’ 

session of her that J " ,I - '’if I 
she was respon L‘ * 

sihle for her dear ftfWR 

one’s <ieilh, who [ , > ' ^ 

had remained at * r’ ?, T '^' 5 / 

Torquaj moicd v ^ . o.- 

by licr tears at ' ' f. > 

, I i'' ^ 

tlic prospect of h * ^ 

parting with him " " \ 

Her poem A l uA.w,— » 


/ '■ 


Htiine fwith whom, ihou,’fi iliev ha'I nettr met, 
she ntrried on a rharimn/ literir) torteipondtnrf 
inre published; m Ins i or) < dhd f/it Sftn/ 
of the lit,n '■cries of critK il pipers on eontftn 
pont> litcr.itiiie , and in tins wotl ‘Ik rame mio 
eonncflton, all iinroiKctou >U, for the fn't linu 
with the }'ie It infliien'e of Imr futine hff ' I Im 
Mottoes* (for the arioiis cruiijlK a\* llornu 
‘whuh tfi sm/nl 111) h ip]i\ iiid ippiopri >te, v ere 
for the ni'isi jiait -11(4)1114 li; Miss batritl ind 

Uoberl btowmn,’, 

""' 7 '' unkuo n (» 

- s j, (irhotliM 

I " J I ate in th' 

, 5 I'ltumn of i 5 r 

' it o\olu!nr 4 o'’k(.r 

r* ’ 

' I’l 'It ! dtelffittal 

' , * to her fiiht f aail 

e j intliiifiii/ ' 1 hr 

' 1 Hiaina of Liik' 

‘ ' J ‘ III. ( f) of £l. 

- jT ' f 1 fhiltircn * "i 

^ A 1 

* {. J - ' j ^ 1 - r n f ' I'e e‘- 

'* / , la’ll' firriMi'i' 

) “ il ^ onrl> lup’ iCi 

witrpih'i n<db 

j/' , ’ ’( 'loMiii mil n 

" > reu I h ) h I b I 

^ -•do*’ ipjilati'C art* 

^ ~ ' 1 hnb * 5 i Ihrrc * 

1, wi utu\ c all) 
t' "...tnsDi as the 
riate-' vomit 

(wt, of her (ntr 


It * * 
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rtofiiiidn, never IsUHl K I 1 

ptibhshed till after 1 , .m . H .< i.^rirt 

her own death, is 

a flint reflex of her feelings at tins time, of 
which she could never afterwards -peak, even 
to him she loved the most In tlic Se|)tembcr 
number of the Quart, ilj A’ctii'c m important 
notice appeared of her I’amts, winic she herself 
was liovcnng between life and death It was 
not till Jitc in the summer of J841 tint she was 
able to be removed in m invalid carriage, b\ 
stages of twenty five miles a da\, to the house in 
Wimpolc Street, where she was to piss, in the 
seclusion of her darkened rooms, so many invalid 
)cais Meanwhile her fame as a poet was grow- 
ing ‘ rho Cr)' of the Children,’ suggested by Mr 
K H Home’s Itcpnrt on Mines and I'actonrs, 
appeared m n/ac/ wood's Mac;azin, and ittractcd 
much attention She also co operated w ith Mr 


.Row MM. all unknowai to 

b) I III .11 ami ft> tucct ber Dining 

one dav in iSto 
at Sergeant lalfoiirds some oac pomtetl out to Iier 
cousin, Mi Kenvon, a 'shni, dark, verv hardsomc' 
voting min as Mr Robert Ttrowmng, the mthor 
of a not ihle poem c died Paracchtis 1 he name 
ICC died old memories and Mr Ken) on acco-ted 
the voung auihnr, and asked, ‘Was )our father- 
name Robert, ind did he go to school at the 
Rev Mr Rell's at Clieshuni’’ tscvl morning the 
)oung man asl cd Ins father if he rcmcmlrcrcd a 
school fellow nimctl John Kenvon ‘Ccriainl),’ he 
answered, ‘this is Ins f ice,’ and he sketched a 
bo)'s head, m which Ins son at once recognised 
Ins acquaintance of the previous evening flic old 
comradeship was renewed, and Mr Kenvon often 
spoke m Ins fnends house of Ins invalid poet 
cousin Miss Harrell, and when her poems ajipcared 
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lie sent a ropj to the antlior of Parncehm WHien 1 
iht\olumc 3 amvcd the poet himself ms aljroid, j 
hut his sister rend and was much struck v ith their 
beaut), and on his return drc\ her brother’s atten 
tion to tliem, \ ho was nl once enamoured wath 
them, and at Mr Kcn)on’s suggestion wrote to tell 
the invailid poetess how mucli he prized her work, 
riiis letter, dated loth Januar) 1845, is the first 
of tliat unique senes of letters between Koirert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, rcccntl) pub 
hshed, winch cmbilinsfor the world its most id)lhc 
courtship 

llobert Browning, whose greatness the English- 
speaking world is tardily coming to recognise, 
was bom in an old house at Camberwell (since 
taken down) on the 7th of Mas 1812 Ills father 
and grandfather both bore the same n imc, and 
Iwlli held positions of trust in the Banl of England 
His grandfather married Margaret Morris Tittle, 
who was bom in the West Indies and owned 
liropcrl) there The poet's father was tlicir eldc.st 
son, and was sent out is a )oung man to his 
mother’s sugar plantation in St Kitts , but the 
slave S)stcm was so repugnant to him that he 
'sacrificed a fortune to his convictions, and returned 
home to tal c up a small post m the Bank of 
England All who knevz him inlimatcl) agree in 
eonsidciang him one of the most remarkable men 
ihc) had ever known A child like simplicit), 
unworldhncss, and sweetness of nature was joined 
in him with cstraordinary intellectual and artistic 
gifts His detective facult) in criminal cases is 
said to have amounted to genius — as did also his 
artistic t dent (his own desire, thwarted bv his 
father, was to have been an artist) , and his power 
of vcrsif)ing, his son declared to be far grcitcr 
than his owai He was ,i scholar in the finest 
sense of the word, and had a jiassion for old 
books and pictures In l8u he married Sar di 
Anna Wiedemann, daughter of a German ship 
master from Hamburg, who had ‘settled in Dundee 
and married i Scottish wife whose name was Sarah 
Kevell From his maternal grandfather who is 
said to have been a skilled niusicim, Robert 
Browning prohabl) inhented his love for music, 

IS to his German and Scotch mccstn combined 
he probablv owed liis mctaphjsics, and perhaps 
to the f r,rffnrufit)ii Scftputni somewhat 

of his poetic fire. Mrs Browning was a woman 
If) ever) wav worths of such a husband and such 
a son CaiKlc speaf s of her as ‘the true upc of 
i Seo'tish gentlewoman,’ and Mr Kenjon declared 
that such as she had no need to go to lic.avcn, 
bcc-ause thev made it wherever thev were From 
the fust Rffoert Browning’s love for his mother 
was 11 passion It is told of him that tis a little 
Ikw lu alwivs said, 'When 1 am a man I wall 
111 irrj til) mamma ’ ’ All through Ins life at home, 
however late he mtghl be out. he never went ua 
bts,t V tthout seeking her room f(>r his good nigh' 
kiss. 'Site was a divine woman,’ he toed to snv, 
Wath n Ireraor in Ins voice to the vciv last, and 


those vvho know bi st snv that his mothers vos, 
out of sight the strongest influence in his life 
One little sister, eighteen months )'oungcr than 
her brother, named bananna after her mother, and 
well worth) of her place in that unique, f imil) 
group, completed the quiet Camhcrwcll luiii eliold 
Ver) carl) the poetic instinct showed itself in the 
little Robert , Ins sister remembered him vvall ing 
round the dining room table scanning liis verses 
on the mahogan) when his head hardl) reached 
ibovc It A beautiful, impetuous, passionate anei 
passionatcU loving child, full of restless energies, 
Icenlv susceptible 10 music and art, devoted to all 
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Prom ih'' Cinll DraMrin;j (18*9) ly Talfoiirt! m th 

r orirnii pTllcry 

living things — coming home wiili Ins poclcLs full 
of all sorts of insect and reptile jicts, all— from 
the luile speckled frog picked up bv him in the 
straw berr) -beds to the mutilated ot rescued from 
torturing bo)S — to I>c given into iusniothers loving 
care, and the bo) never forgot the skill and tender- 
ness with winch she sewed and dre->srfl and 
bandageel poor pussv s wounds, nil slic nursed inr 
back to health Prolnbl) for the site I irgeU tif 
a few hours’ pearc in ilic hou^chohi the resile s 
huk sprite was vtrv larl) sent to i ladv s ichvKil 
near, with tlic nsuli of a mutinv among the 
mothers of the other pupils, who dccl ircd that 
their d irhn,.s mus’ he neglected as the) wire 
so spccdil) outstripped b) ^Iastcr Browmn) , to 
which the wonhv ladv pertmciitl) replied tfm if 
thev could give their children ‘ Master Brov nltig 
intellect’ she could casil) sati‘f) them' Bv ilic 
linie he was twelve he hid written i nttlc volume 
of poems which he called he: hut a pub 

lisher was sought m vam, and in disgt he thicw 
the neatl) studied little m-aruscnp jrun tbe flrt 
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summer of 1851 the projected \isit to bnKhtnd 
wis paid lo Mrs 15 ro\ tuna’s gnef, her fithir 
remained ineeorabic in his resentmont, and her 
letter pleading tint he uould so fir relent as lo 
liss licr child w is iininsncrcd On this, ind on 
caeh siiceecdingMsit to bnghnd, Kohi rt Hrmvning 
u cut to the door of the church in which Ins mar- 
n ige had been solemnised, and 1 is-.cd the pa\mj' 
stones- a mute tcstimont to the li ipjiim ss tin re 
begun for him 1 he followm,' winter e n spi nt 
in Pans , CarUle w is their ftlloi ti uellcr, iinl 
during this \isit thc\ m ide the n t]iiiint in< e of 
M Joseph Milsind, e\er ifurwaids one of their 
most cherished friends Kobi u |{rownmf's / rraj 
on SAc/// 1 , wlnth w is prefised to whit iftcri ird 
(iroved to be i senes of spurious biters of that 1 
])oct w IS written there Mr Urowiiiii^s tata 
Ciutdi U/>do-s, an impassmiied phi for tlu 
freedom of Italj, was iKo p ililtshed diirm^ tin 
\eir She li tel at this period an mteii e idiniia 
tion for, and lielief in, I miis N ipoleoii is tin 
liberitor of Ital), a bilnf i linh it n fjtiiied tin 
shameful trciti of \ lil 1 I run i linall) to disp' 1 
Her mind was ilroiit this tiini d-o much oc< iipn d 
b) tin ]ihenomcii i of spnitit ili'iii to tin aniioi 
•* anre of her husband, i Iio tliou^h b\ iio me in 
himself tmmlerestctl in on tilt s, i^uce, aw, with 
his (luick pcnetrition, tint Ins grcit mindid ind 
tiaieheirted wife was bein„ imposed tip'in b^ 
(irctenders l_atci slie abo discos cred that he 
hid been eleeeued and witlidnw her loninteiire 
from I picMOusU inueli trusted friend In tfesj 
Ibownmgsph' Lolon'i r/.ee'/r/n i -as pnaluced 
with success on the st ige - it the Ilajiuarli' — 
under the direction of Miss Iltltii faueit 'af er 
wards Ladj Martin 111 it suinm< r thee Msiml 
the b iths of I ucca, wheie Kobert I'rowning wroti 
‘In a llalcoiu ’ and soiin o’hers of tlic pviem 
included m dA*// ntu! Hour/ i he winter of 
1853-54 was spent in Roiin 
In 1855 the\ were ag iin m I ondon, from whidi 
place Mr Brownings Ofu llota I /ere is dated in 
beiitcmbcr, and before the close of the sear liis 
fift) Afnt iiiiii IVonun were given to tin worhl 
The winter of 1855-56 w is .again spent in I’lris, 
where Mr Browning's fithcr and sister wire no i 
settled For three } cars Mrs Brownin^ had liecn 
wntmg Auiara Ltt’Ity but it w is not till M irch 
1856 that her husband saw inj part of it, then 
she placed the first si\ books m Ins liands 1 he 
remaining three books were wntten much more 
rapidlj, m her cousin Mr Kenjon’s house in 
1 ondon, to whom the poem was dedicated Its 
success was immcdi, ate ind wide In October the 
Brownings returned to ltd), and m the following 
summer were again at the baths of I ucca but 
their sUi> was darkened b\ the serious illness of 
their little Penmi (the pet name of their little bos), 
who was stricken down b> gastnc fescr ‘Tlint 
child I am more proud of,’ waates his mother, ‘ than 
of twentj Auroras’ Mercifully their treasure was 
spared to them, and they returned to Florence for 


the winter of 1857-58 Hieir friend Mr W \V 
Store, the Americ in '•ciilptor, thin desrnb'n tin 
Cas,a Gmdi lioine at tin tim> ‘\\c cm tusir 
forget the sipiare ante room uth its j'ri-it picture 
iiid pi iiioforie, ,it wlmli ilm bo) Brov ning pis c;} 
mans an liour , tin little dining 100m (o end s“ith 
t ipestrj, anil i In rt bun/ mi d illioii of finnjsoii 
Ctrl)l(, iiul Kol)e-t Broiiiinj the long Koin 
tilled siitli filaslet t t t-. iiul uidie-, i hirh s a. 
\Ir I!rowmn,"t rctre it , ind, <’< m t of all, tin 
lar 'e drilling rt/om In rc o . alwa s at It 
o(>enj ujcm 1 Inlrons idbd i iib ji’ int , and hnA-, 
out upon ill lion , r 1' < In ren (>f S in 1 cl ri 
I lieu s 1 oun thin^ dn -t tin. un>m i iiid: 
SC' mill to mill It ,i pi-oji' iinl rifu .-i ,! hunt 
for poets Jin d u’ b 1 bi i ud u'ni led !g h 
gasc It i drum) hi'il , hub was cchintcu ti 
tin t ipi Irs-coiertd i -dl ant! t’n o’l^ p ceo 
of ‘Mil th It liKil ( 1 oil 'adli fon tin carsiil 
ft line of lit lit s (K«l I! 1 th ; lop nt ab 

nil! that s In h uictilicd d! s 1 ' U d in a lo 

iriiiiliiir mar h ('ok \ ‘i 1 ill t ibF h’rcvT 
i itli I niiiig mitfinl Inn it s, ind tn Mjiipi-'j' iS 
all i^s bi hr- ‘iiii To tho ' ' ho lo cd ''r‘ 
Bio\ni-'„ ind tei lioi Imr sa to Inc hn 
shells m 'III on it'ri'iiic Ibrssai ro t’ c 
beau s of fi lUiri t u III 1 liter bcatui o'" 
< sjiri ion Her sb bt )i, t.u s,-.rTt d h iri’I hr, r 
inotmn to itm an dll' g-i it In irt th i* ’>< a* t 
feisnitis withi 1 He rhincti- iswr!ini,,ti 

jierfict I d no of rih, ton f r s itl h' r 

estrsilim wisir!i ma Hcrtitiis tnu stii 
eoiiimetl to I hi u h O' *1 btn e . 1’ tt I la' < is t’ I'n n. 
\‘ o-iatioti I all tin ! to mr iim ihuu.h n< 
(In sh dilcst n itiit. m ,ne on b frr te n imi and 
soul’ Of Mr Brov am Nilian-! H'’s hnriu 
d o oe crib iig in t selling a* Cisitiiuh wnics 
‘ \ mO‘t Mild ind rp) ct dm gh ed per on logral 
androinmoa si isilib ns 1 p'rsumc p-ior gcne-sbi 
ire in till ir dads tdk Vnd Mr Hawdin-acMss 
‘Mr B rownin„’s ,.,iasp of tlic band m i r- i 
saltie lo bfi resealinc si> jin cb firvoiir and 
sincer 1) of nature ‘Tiiete is a singiil if -,1 cet 
ness about lum,’ si rites another frenu 

During the siinintcr of 1850 came the ne sso‘'ihe 
I rents of \ dl i h mnea, and tin clic k to her Imp s 
for her belrncd luats threw Mrs Brtisning into a 
senous illness from which, tliou.,h she rallie-d for 
i time, she nescr reads rcroscred lo^’ groend 
Most of ill it summer was spent in Siena, and the 
winter following in Isomc. Here Mr Brosruuig 
occupied himself much in modelling, and there 
ss IS i temporars suspension of liis own ssnrk 
I'lrtl) this mas base licen due to the sense of the 
sliarlossing cloud that hung oscr the life so dear 
to him , jnrtls, perhaps, also to the incsitahlc dis 
couragement, esen lo a heart so liras c and hopeful 
as Ills, of the long continued lack of an) generd 
appreciation of bis s ork b) the EngliHi public 
Mrs Browning ssntcs ‘Tlic treatment in Engi.and 
afiTccts lum, naturalls, and for m\ part I set it down 
as .an infams of tint public — no other ssord 
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i£6A in Pins, ilircc weels before tbe eompiclion 
of Ins eightj bflli jcir Hts son writes of bim 
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‘ He kept his oun strange sweetness of soul to the 
end So passed aw a) this good, unworldly, 

kind hearted, religious man, whose powers, natural 
and acquired, would so casil)’’ hate made him a 
notable man had he known what \anit>, or 
ambition, or the lot c of mone) or social influence 
meant As it is, he was known to half a-dozen 
fnends He was woitli) of being Ba’s father — out 
of the whole world, onlj he, so far as my experi- 
ence goes My sister will come and live with me 
henceforth You see what she loses All her life 
has been spent m caring for my mothci, and 
setenteen jears after that, my father’ From this 
time to the end, the brother and sister were insepar 
able companions Not the least unique in this 
unique family circle, in all rarest qualities of head 
and heart, was Sarianna Browning, and in that 
bclo\cd sister’s perfect companionship the poet 
found his best carthlj solace for the great sorrow 
of his life True as steel, brilliant in intellect jet | 
simple and natural as a child, she combined with 
an almost shrinking modestj and diffidence an 
unselfishness absolutel) selfless, an understanding 
sympathy that nevei failed, and all her father’s 
‘strange sweetness of soul’ Her ministr} of 
lo\e, begun to her mothci and continued to her 
father, came next as an unspeakable blessing to 
her poet brother, and, after his death, to his son — 
till, without one failing facult), in her ninetieth 
jear, at the dim dawn of a recent Italian April i 
da), the quiet summons to the bettor countr)' came, 
and she might not tarr) 

The )oungcr generation now began to recognise 
that a great poet had been long in their midst 
though the) knew him not, and in June 1867 
Oxford conferred upon Mr Browning its MA 
degree, and in the following October he was made 
an honorary Fellow of Balhol The )ear after he 
declined to be nominated for the Lord Rectorship of 
St Andrews Unuersity In June 1868 Miss ^rabcl 
Barrett died, like her sister, in Robert Browning’s 
arms This ) ear the six-volume edition of his 
poems was published b) Messrs Smith, Elder, A Co , 
and that winter the first two, and in spring the 
third and fourth volumes of The Ring and the 
Book, of which the Atlienauni spoke as the ‘opus 
magnum of the generation ’ Robert Browming w as 
now recognised as a great poet London societ) 
sought eagerl) for his company, and he was 
drawn much into its whirl of engagements In 
Maich 1871 Hervi Ricl appeared m the Cornhill 
Magactnc for the benefit of the French Sufferers 
b) the war, Mr Smith pax ing one hundred gfuincas 
for the poem Balausiioti's Advenline and Prince 
Hohensiitl-Schiuaiigau were published m August 
and December 1871 , of the latter, fourteen hundred 
copies were sold during the first five da>s ‘I re 
member,’ w rites its author, ‘ that the ) car I made the 
little rough sketch in Rome (i860) my account for 
the last SIX months wnth Chapman was — ml, not one 
cop) disposed of I It {Hohcnsitel-Scinuangju) 

IS just what I imagine the man might, if he pleased. 


sa\ for himself’ In this )ear he was made one of 
the life governors of London Universit) B i/uu at 

the Fail appeared in the spring of 1872 About 
this time an acquaintance, begun long' before at 
Florence, with Miss Egtrton Smith npened into 
an intimacy They w'cnt much together lo concerts 
in London, and, accompanied by Miss Browning, 
spent several summer holida)S together, sharing 
die same house at Mers, at Villers, in the island 
of Armn, and lasth, in 1877, at La S iisiaz. In 
1875 iSIr Browning declined nomination for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow Unncrsit) Paccliia 
lotin appeared in 1876 Dunng their sta) at La 
Saisioz in the summer of 1877 he was unusuall) 
depressed, and their visit there was brought to a 
sad and abrupt termination bv the sudden death 
of Miss Egerton Smith, as the) were preparing 
to start for a da)’s excursion on SaRne His poem 
Im Satstas, recording the thoughts suggested by 
1 this sad event, on another life as an essential 
sequel to our present life, was published in 1878 
along with The liuo Pints of Croisic In this 
vear he returned to Italy with his sister, for the 
first time since his wife’s death, travelling b) the 
Splugen Pass, where in great excitement he wrote 
Ivhii Jvcinovitch, and thence b) Como and Verona 
to Venice and Ysolo ‘ From Asolo, at last, dear 
friend' So do dicams come false,’ he writes 
The little quaint hill-town had been Ins first love 
I m Ital), and a dream had often haunted his sleep 
tint he was struggling to reach ‘ The Rocca’ — the 
ruined cmbattlcment which crowns its hill— but 
alvva)s in vain Almost ever) summer holida) 
after, he and his sister returned to the land he 
loved for ‘a dose of Italian air’ The first senes of 
Dramath, Id)lls was published m 1879, the second 
m 1880, and in 1881 the London Browoimg 
Socict) was started b) Dr Furnivall and Miss 
E H Hicke) focosetia appeared in 1883, and 
rinshtah’s Fancies m 1884. At the tercentenary 
of the Edinburgh Universit) in that )car, its 
degree of LL D was given to him, and the follow- 
ing )ear he was elected president of its associated 
societies In 1885 he entered into negotiations 
(which, however, cventuall) fell through) for the 
purchase of the old Manzoni Palace in t cnice. In 
1 887 Pat leyni^s appeared , and in J une he remov ed 
from 19 Warwick Crescent to 29 DeA'cre Gardens, 
a larger house on the other side of the Park. In 
October his son, Mr Robert Barrett Browming, 
who had chosen the profession of an artist, and 
of whose carl) successes his father was far more 
proud than of anv achievement of his owm, married 
an Amcncan ladv. Miss Fannie Coddington 
About this time Mr Browmmg’s wonderfull) per- 
fect health began somewhat to decline, and he 
was troubled by severe colds in vv inter , but he held 
on to his usual routine of life In the spring of 
188S he began to revise his poems for a uniform 
edition In August he went to Pnmiero, near 

Fcltre. He was in London again m his new 
house in De Vere Gardens, m the decorating and 
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-ind the one into which my liighebt coniictions 
upon life and art have entered’ It is in reality 
a romance in blank \erse. Many of the social 
problems with winch it deals, though now 
familiar to us all, were looked upon fort> years 
ago as startling no\ cities, and for a delicate 
and sensitiie woman to treat them in the bold 
and outspoken way m which they are handled in 
Anroa Leigh was an act of tiaie moral heroism 
But refined and sensitne as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was, her husband sings of her truly as 
the ‘ boldest heart that ever braved the sun ’ 
There were cruelties and injustices in the received 
relations of the sexes, and if words of hers could 
help to right them, the help should not be withheld 
Aurora Leigh has often been spoken of as an 
autobiograph) , but whate\er points of resemblance 
there maj be behveen the heroine and the author, 
nothing can be more dissimilar than the story of 
their lues Yet by their dnerse roads they reach 
the same goal, and Aurora Leigh’s final \iews of 
life and art may be accepted as essentially those of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

icoiirrt nrownliiR IS as essentially a dramatic, as 
his wife is a lyrical, poet Comparatively few of his 
poems arc strictly dramatic m form, but all his think 
ing falls naturally into a dramatic mould Even 
his philosophy and metaphysics, of which there 
IS much in his poetry, take generally the form of 
the philosophy and speculations of some real or 
imaginary personality ‘The incidents m the 
deiclopment of a soul little else is worth study 
I, at least, ha\e always thought so, he says m the 
dedication of Soidello Not that Robert Browaitng’s 
mind IS objeclne, as Shakespeare’s is, there is 
nothing of the calm, placid, mirronng quality m it 
which in our great Elizabethan dramatist reflects 
all things outward to itself, as from the surface of a 
nppleless lake. Browning’s mind, on the contrary, 
is intensely and passionately subjcctiie and indi 
vidual One never loses sight of the creator’s mind 
in the creatures of his genius , but the universality 
and depth of his sy mpathy enables him so to throw 
Ins own passionate soul into each varying phase of 
the human nature he depicts, that Robert Browning 
IS, for the time being, each of his owai creations 
Hence the iiian Robert Browning comes far closer 
to his readers than the man William Shakespeare 
It seems a hopeless task in the limited space avail- 
able to give any adequate idea of the extraordinary 
richness and variety of Robert Browning’s many- 
sided genius ^His intense sympathy and under 
standing of the point of view of cvcry'thing living, 
from the lowest to the highest, from the basest 
to the best, is perhaps Ins most outstanding 
characteristic but hardly' less remarkable are his 
philosophical insight, his marvellous powers of 
observation, the power and beauty of his desenp 
tions of nature, the combined manliness and sweet- 
ness of his vaews of life, and the cheery inspiriting 
ring of an optimism that ignores no shadow, vet 
ever pierces through the darkness to the light 


above the cloud, built upon no shifting sands of 
sentiment but on the eternal Rock 


God ’s m His heaven. 

All ’s right w ith the w orld 


The difficulties of his style, so often objected to, 
are verv much the defects of his qualities His 
much-abused obscunty is not a matter of mere 
style or expression,' as can easily be proved by 
simply trving, after"' succeeding in mastenng the 
poet’s meaning in a difficult passage, to express die 
ideas It contains in dearer or simpler English, 
when It will be found that'jhe words used are tlie 
very clearest words possible to convey its meaning 
The real difficulty lies in gaming the poet’s standi 
point , that done, all is simple , and this difficulty 
arises mainly from the subtlety and the rapidity 
of his thought j There are many minds to whom 
Browning’s poems must lemain for ever a sealed 
book, ^ecause of a certain subtle quality in his 
mind and a faculty for finespun analog^ which 
eludes their grasp , and there are many also 
who, though perhaps capable of understanding 
if once they attain to his standpoint, find the 
mental gyannastics necessary' to follow tlie rapid 
transitions of his fancy too arduous a tasL (The 
association of ideas in Browning’s mind is so 
swift and so delicate that it requires a mind in 
some degree constituted like his own to be able 
to follow him To these essential difficulties of 
his poetry he sometimes adds (as in Sordello) a 
complex plot, begun in the middle, and relating to 
obscure episodes of unfamiliar historyj) and dicn 
the bewilderment of the ordinary casual reader is 
indeed complete ! Next to Sordello, perhaps, 
Ftjiue at the Fair is the most difficult, and cer-i 
tainly one of the most misunderstood of Browaiing’Sj 
poems, as it is also (when understood aright) one 
of his very noblest The difficulty here is of a' 
different kind from that of Sordello — it lies m the 
essential motif ol the poem itself, which is ‘from a 
given point, evolve the infinite’ — from an imagi 
nary', commonplace, concrete example of a man 
apparently' drawm away for a time from his never- 
theless true allegiance to the high souled w ife he 
loves by the passing attractions of a pretty dancing- 
girl at an itinerant village show, to illustrate man’s 
whole relations to the Passing and the Permanent 
Another objection often brought against Browning, 
and sometimes not wholly without cause, is^he 
alleged roughness of his versification With him 
the sense always takes precedence of the sound 
His exact meaning must be expressed — if melodi- 
ously, so much the better — but m any case meaning 
must take the pas of melody , that he can be most . 
melodious many of his lyncs incontestably prov^ / 
(^Robert Browning is essentially the poet of poets 
and of thinkers Perhaps more than any' other his 
mind influences the whole trend of the thought of 
our generation, but it is largely by injlitencing 
the tnjluencets Great as his direct influence un 
doubtedly is, his indirect and unacknowledged 
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power IS wider still, through the whole tone of the 
teaching of leading minds, themselves permeated 
by his thought^ 

The greatest of his many great poems is un- 
questionably Ihe Ring and the Book It consists 
of twelve parts, originally in four volumes, m which 
the same tale of waong and cruelty and murder is 
told from all imaginable different standpoints— of 
criminals, victims, counsel on either side, onlookers, 
and judge— with all Browning’s own unapproach- 
able insight into the character, motives, and point 
of view of each of his dramatis persona Nothing 
in literature can be found finer than his delineation 
of the passionate purity of Pompiha ‘ My rose 1 
gather for the breast of God,’ as her judge, the wise 
old Pope, calls her , or of ‘ the w amor priest,’ whose 
fhiolous and unworthy past vanishes, shrivelled to 
nothingness at first touch of her pure flame, till he 
‘ spnngs forth a hero,’ loj al ‘ to the life’s end , ’ or 
of the grand old Pope, facing his last judgment, 

‘ The Pope for Christ,’ and daring to 

Send five souls more to just prece<le liis own, 

Stand him in stead and w itness — if need w ere, 

How he is w ont to do God’s work on earth 

The exquisite dedication to his wife, beginning 
‘ Oh Ljtic Love, half angel and half bird,’ concludes 
this masterpiece of poetry 
Among his longer poems, after this extraordinary 
effort of genius, Paracelsus, Strafford, Pippa Passes, 
A Blot til the 'Saitcheon, Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day, Balanstton’s Adventure, Ftffne at the 
Fair, and La Satstaz take perhaps the highest 
place , and amid the unbounded w ealth of his 
shorter poems may be specially mentioned ‘The 
Lost Leader,’ ‘ How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Ai\,’ ‘Soliloquy in a Spanish 
Cloister,’ ‘Evelyn Hope,’ ‘Old Pictures m Flor- 
ence,’ ‘ Garden h ancies,’ ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi’s,’ 
‘ Home Thoughts from Abroad,’ ‘ Saul,’ ‘ By the 
Fireside,’ ‘Any Wife to any Husband,’ ‘Two in 
the Campagna,’ ‘The Guardian Angel,’ ‘Mes- 
merism,’ ‘The Italian in England,’ ‘ Wanng,’ ‘The 
Last Ride Together,’ ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamehn,’ 
‘The Flight of the Duchess,’ ‘A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,’ ‘How it Strikes a Contemporary,’ ‘An 
Epistle,’ ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ 
‘The Bishop orders his Tomb in Saint Praxed’s 
Church,’ ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apiology,’ ‘Cleon,’ 
‘ One Word More,’ ‘ The Worst of it,’ ‘ Rabbi ben 
Erra,’ ‘A Deatli m the Desert,’ ‘Caliban upon 
Setebos,’ ' Prospice,’ ‘ Mr Sludge the Medium,’ 
‘ Epilogue to Di amatis Pet sona,' ‘ Ivkn I vknov itch,’ 
‘Cine,’ the ‘Epilogue to Fenshtah’s Fancies,’ and 
the ‘ Epilogue to Asolando ’ 

From hirs Broivmng s Poems 
Oowper’e Grave 

It IS a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s 
decaying , 

It IS a place w here happj saints may w eep amid their 
prajing 


Ttet let the gnef and humbleness as low ns silence 
languish 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave 
her anguish 

O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ' 

O Christians, at j our cross of hope a hopeless hand w as 
clinging ' 

O men, tins man in brotherhood your weary paths 
beguihng, 

Groaned inly while he taught jou peace, and died while 
ye were smiling ' 

And now, what time ) e all may read through dimming 
tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell and darkness on the glory, 

And how when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandenng 
lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so brol en hearted 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker 
adoration , 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, of wise or good forsaken. 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God 
hath taken 

With quiet sadness and no gloom I learn to think upon 
him, 

With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose heaven 
hath won him, 

Who suflered once the madness cloud to His own love 
to blind him, 

But gently led the blind along where breath and bird 
could find him , 

And wrought witlun his shattered brain sucli quick poetic 
senses 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious 
inlluenccs 

The pulse of dew upon the grass kept his within its 
number, 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him like a 
slumber 

And timid hares were drawn from woods to share his 
home caresses, 

Uplookmg to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses , 

The very world, by God’s constraint, from falsehood’s 
waiy s remov ing. 

Its women and its men became, beside him, true and 
loving 

And though, m blindness, he remained unconscious of 
that guiding. 

And things provided came without the sweet sense of 
providing. 

He testified tins solemn tnitli, while phrenzy desolated. 

Nor man nor nature satisfies whom only God created 

Lil e a sick child that 1 noweth not his mother while she 
blesses 

And drops upon his burning brow tlic coolness of her 
kisses, — 

That turns his fevered eyes around — ‘My mother' 
Where’s my mother?’ — 

As if such tender words and deeds could come from any 
other ' — 
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Hie fe\er gone, ■rtilh leaps of heart he sees her bending 
o’er him, 

Her face all pale from watchful love, tlie unvvearylove 
she Ixire him ' 

Tlius woke the poet from the dream Ins life’s long fever 
gave him, 

I’cneath those deep pathetic Ejes which closed m death 
to save him 

Tims ’ Oh, not thus I No t) pe of earth can image that 
awal ing, 

\\ herein ho scarcel> heard the chant of seraphs, round 
him breaking. 

Or felt the new immortal tlnob of soul from body parted. 
But felt those ejes alone, and knew — 'My Saviour' not 
deserted ! ’ 

Descried ' God could separate from His owai essence 
rather , 

And Adam’s sms have swept between the nghtcous Son 
and I athcr 

ca, once, Immanuels orphaned cry His universe hath 
shaken — 

It went up single, ccholess, ‘ My God, I am forsaken ' ’ 
(Trom The Set'aphtm anti other Poems 1838) 

The Cry of the Ohlldreru 

Do )ou hear the children weeping, O my brothers. 

Ere tlie sorrow comes witli vears? 

The) arc leaning their >oung heads against their mothers. 
And that cannot stop their tears 
rile )oung lamlis are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds arc chirping m the nest, 

Tlie young fawns are playing with the shadows. 

The young flowers arc blowing toward the west — 

But the young, young children, O my brothers 
They are weeping bitterly ' 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 

In the country of the free 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their looks arc sad to see, 

Tor the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy , 

‘ Your old earth,’ they say, ‘ is very dreary, 

Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very weak , 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary — 

Our grave rest is very far to seek 
Ask the agerl why they weep, and not the children, 

1 or the outside earth is cold. 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering. 
And the graves arc for the old ’ 

‘For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary. 

And we cannot run or leap , 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping. 

We fall u])on our faces, trying to go , 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping. 

Hie reddest flower would look as pale as snow 
For, all day, we drag our burden tinng 
Through the coal darl , underground , 

Or, all day we dnve the wheels of iron 

In the factoncs, round and round.’ . 


Now tell the poor young children, O my brothers. 

To look up to Him and pray , 

So the blessed One who blesseth all the others. 

Will bless them another day 
They answer, ‘ Who is God that He should hear us, 
Willie the rushing of the non wheels is stirred? 
When vv e sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answ cr not a w ord 
And we hear not (for the wheels m their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door 
Is It likely God, with angels singing round Him, 

Hears our weeping any more? ’ 

iVnd well may the children weep before you ' 

They are w eary ere they nin , 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which IS brighter than the sun 
They know the gnef of man, without its wisdom , 
They sink in man’s despair vvathout its calm , 

Are slaves without the liberty in Chnstdom, 

Arc martyrs, by the pang without the palm 
Are worn as if with age, yet unretricvingly 
The harvest of its memories cannot reap, — 

Arc orphans of the earthly love and heavenly 
Let them weep ! let them weep ' 

(From PoeniSf 1844 ) 

Prom ■ Catarina to Oamoens ’ 

[DjaoB m Ins absence abroad, and refemng to the po*m m which 
he recorded the sweetness of her ejes.) 

Keep my nband, take and keep it, 

(I have loosed it from my hair) 

Feeling while you overweep it. 

Not alone in yonr despair, 

Since with saintly 
Watch unfaintly 

Out of heaven shall o’er you lean 
‘ Sweetest cy cs were ever seen ’ 

But — but flaw — yet unremoved 
Up to heaven, they glisten fast. 

You may cast away. Beloved, 

In your future all my past 
Such old yihrases 
May be praises 

F or some fairer bosom queen — 

‘ Sweetest eyes were ever seen 1’ 

Eyes of mine what arc ye doing? 

Faithless, faithless, — praised amiss 
If a tear be of your showing, 

Dropt for any hope of His ! 

Death hath boldness 
Besides coldness. 

If tmworthy tears demean 
‘Sweetest eyes were ever seen ’ 

I wall look out to Ins future , 

I will bless it till it shine. 

Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto sweeter eyes than mine. 

Sunshine gild them, 

Angels shield them, 

MBiatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest His have seen I 
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From ‘The Cry of the HumarL' 

‘There is no God ’ the foolish saith, 

But none ‘ There is no sorron 

And nature oft the cry of faith 

In bitter need will borrow 

Ejes, which the preacher could not school, 

B) wayside graves are raised, 

And bps saj ‘God be pitiful,’ 

^^^lO ne er said ‘ God be praised ’ 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

, ) 

From ‘The Rhyme of the Duchess May ’ 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west — 
Toll slcnoly 

And I said in underbreath, — All our life is mixed with 
death. 

And who bnoweth what is best ? 

Ob, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang w est — 
Toll slffwl) 

And I smiled to think God's greatness flow ed around our 
incompleteness — 

Round our restlessness, His rest 

(ifltt-) 

From ‘ Sormets ftom the Portuffuesa ' 
xxirt 

Is It indeed so? If I la> here dead, 

Wouldst thou miss any life m losing mine ? 

And would the sun for thee more coldly shine 
Because of grate damps falling round m) head ? 

I manelled, my Belovid, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter I am thine — 

But so much to thee ? Can 1 pour th) wine 
While my hands tremble? Tlicn my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower mnge 
Then, love me. Love ! Look on me — breathe on me ! 
As bnghter ladies do not count it strange. 

For lote, to give up acres and degree, 

I jield the grate for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with thee ' 

XLIIl 

How do I love thee? Let me count the tt-i)-s 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace 
I lote thee to the let el of ever) day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight 
I lote thee freel), os men strite for Right , 

I lote thee purely, os the) turn from Praise. 

I love thee wnth the passion put to use 
In my old gnefs, and w ith my childhood’s faith 
I love thee tvith a love I seemed to lose 
With m) lost saints — I lote thee with the breath. 
Smiles, tears, of all my life ' and, if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death 

(tVnlten 1845-46.) 

From ‘Aairora Leigh.’ 

‘ Reform, 

Make trade a Christian possibiht). 

And individual right no general wrong 

What then. 

Unless the artist keep up open roads 
Betwixt the seen and unseen, — bursting through 
140 


The best of )our conventions with his best? 

We ’ll not barter, sir. 

The beautiful for barle) — And e\en so, 

I hold you will not compass )our poor ends 
Of barley feeding and matenal ease, 

Without a poet’s indindualism 
To work your universal It takes a soul. 

To moie a body , it takes a high souled man. 

To move the masses, even to a cleaner st)e , 

It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual — Ah, your Founers failed. 
Because not poet enough to understand 
That life develops from within ’ 

Get lea\e to work 

In this world — ’tis the best )ou get at all 1 
For God in cursing, giies us better gifts 
Than men in benediction 

If he had lo\ed, 

Ay, lo\ed me, with that retnbutive face,— 

I might have been a common woman now 
And happier, less know n and less left alone. 
Perhaps a better woman after all. 

With chubby children hanging on m) neck 
To keep me low and wise. Ah me, the vines 
That bear such fruit, are proud to stoop with it 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand ' 

I was flashed wath praise, 

But, pausing just a moment to draw breath, 

I could not choose but murmur to myself 
“ Is this all ? all that ’s done ? and all Uiat ’s gained ? ” 
If this then be success 'tis dismaller 
Than any failure ! 

O m) God, my God, 

O Supreme Artist, who as sole return 
For all the cosmic wonder of Th) work, 

Demandest of us just a word a name, 

“ My Father ' ” thou hast knowledge, only tliou 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On wantcr nights by sohtarj fires 
And hear the nations praising tliem far off, 

Too far I ay, praising our quick sense of loie, 

Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 

Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips 
And eyes undned because there ’s none to ask 
The reason they grew moist 

To have our books 

Appraised by lor e, associated w ith love. 

While we sit loveless I is it hard, you think ? 

At least ’tis mournful Fame, indeed, ’twas said. 
Means simply love It rvas a man said that 
And then, there ’s love and loie the love of all 
(To risk in turn a woman’s paradox,) 

Is but a small thing to the love of one 
\ ou bid a hungry child be satisfied 
With a heritage of many com fields na) , 

He says he’s hungry, — he would rather have 
That little barley cake you keep from him 
Willie reckoning but his harvests 

‘The man most man, with tenderest human hands 
Works best for men — as God in Nazareth ’ 

He paused upon the word, and then resumed 
‘Fewer programmes, we who have no prescience. 
Fewer systems, we who arc held and do not hold, 
I.CS5 massing out of masses to be saved 
B) nations or bj sexes. 
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The ^\orld ■\\aits 

For help Belo\ed, let ns love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And stdl our love be sweeter for our work, 

And both commended, for the sake of each, 

Bv all true workers and true lov ers born ’ 

(1856) 

A Musical Instrument 
Wliat was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down m the reeds by the nver? 

Spreading rum and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat. 

And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
\Yith the dragon fly on the river 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep cool bed of the nver , 

The limpid water turbidly ran. 

And the broken lilies a dying lay. 

And the dragon fly liad fled away. 

Ere he brought it out of the nver 

High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 

While turbidly flow ed the riv er , 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can. 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed. 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the nv er 

He cut It short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the nver 1) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man. 
Steadily from the outside nng, 

And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, os he sat by the nv er 

‘ This IS the waj,’ laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the nver), 

'The only waj, since gods began 
To make sw eet music, they could succeed.’ 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed. 

He blew in power by the nver 

Sw eet, sw eet, sweet, O Pan ' 

Piercing sweet by the nver I 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan I 
The sun on the hill forgot to die. 

And the lilies revaved, and the dragon fly 
Came back to dream on the river 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the nver. 

Making a poet out of a man 

The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, — 

For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the nver 

(From Cast Poans^ iS6j ) 

■From Robert Bi owning’s Poems 
The Lost Leader 

I 

Just for a handful of silver he left ns. 

Just for a nband to stick in his coat — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 

Lost all the others she lets us devote , 

Tliej , with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 

So much was theirs who so little allow eil 
How all our copper had gone to his sen ice ! 

Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 


We that had loved him so, followed him, liononrcil him. 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 

Bums, Shellcj, were with us — they vvatcli from their 
graves ' 

rie alone breaks from the van and the freemen — 
lie alone sinks to the rear and the slaves I 

It 

We shall march prospering, — not thro’ his presence , 
Songs shall inspint us, — not from his Ijrc , 

Deeds wall be done, — while he boasts his quiescence, 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire 
Biol out his name, then, record one lost soul more. 

One task more declined, one more footpatli untrod. 

One more dev ils’ triumph and sorrow for angels. 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 
Life’s night begins let him never come back to us ' 
There would be doubt, he,sitation and pain. 

Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight. 
Never glad confident morning again ' 

Best fight on well, for we taught him— strike gallanllv. 
Menace our heart ere we master his own , 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heav en, the first b) the throne I 

(From Btlls and Pomegrniiniex, No 7, 1845.) 

Evelyn Hope 
Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead ' 

Sit and watch by her side an hour 
That IS her book shelf, this her bed , 

She plucked that piece of geranium flower. 
Beginning to die too, in the glass , 

Little has jet been changed, I think 
The shutters arc shut, no light maj pass 
Save two long rays thro’ the hinge’s chink 

Sixteen years old when she died ' 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard mj name , 

It was not lier time to love , beside. 

Her life had manj a hope and aim. 

Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir. 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares. 

And the sweet white brow is all of her 

Is It too late then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true. 

The good stars met m j our horoscope. 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 

And just because 1 was twice as old 

And our paths in the vv orld diverged so wide. 

Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

\Ye were fellow mortals, nought beside? 

No, indeed ' for God abov e 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make. 

And creates the love to reward the love 
I claim jou still for my own love’s sake ' 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet. 

Through worlds I shall trav erse, not a few 
Much IS to learn, mucli to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking yon. 

But the time will come — at last it wall, 

MTien, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 

In the lower earth, m the years long still. 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
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Wl)} jour hur uas amber, 1 shnll duinc, 

Ami your mouth of jour oun gennium's red— 

And what jou would do uith me, in fine, 

In tlic ncu life come in the old one s stcid 

I ha\c lived (1 shall say) so much since then, 

Given up myself so man) times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes , 

\ ct one thing, one in my soul’s full scope, 

Lither I missed or itself missed me 
And I want and find jou, Lveljm Hope I 
What is the issue? let us see 1 

I loved you, Eveljai, all the while 

M) heart seemed full as it could hold? 

There was place and to spare for the frank joung smile. 
And the retl young mouth, and the hair’s young gold 
So, hush— I will give jou this leaf to keep 
Sec, 1 shut It inside the sweet cold hand ' 

There, that is our secret go to sleep I 

You will wake, and remember, and understand 1 

(From Dramnttc Lyncs ) 

An Epistle— containing the Strange Medical Ee- 
perlence of KorshlBh, the Arab Physician 
Karshish, the picker up of learning’s crumbs, 

The not incurious m God’s handiwork 
(1 his man’s flesh he hath admirably made, 
niowTi like a bubble, kneaded like a paste. 

To coop up and keep dow n on earth a space 
That puff of vapour from his mouth, man’s soul) 

— To Abib, all sagacious in our art, 

Rrcedcr in me of what poor skill I boast. 

Like me inquisitive how pneks and cracks 
Befall the flesh through too much stress and strain. 
Whereby the wilj vapour fain would slip 
Back and rejoin its source before the term, — 

And nptest in contrivance (under God) 

To bafllc It b\ deftl) slopping such — 

The vagrant Scholar to his Sage at home 

Sends greeting (health and knowledge, fame with peace) 

Three samples of true snakestone — rarer still, 

One of the other sort, the melon shaped, 

(But fitter, pounded fine, for charms tlian drugs) 

And WTileth now the twenty second time 

M) journeying!, were brought to Jencho 
Thus I resume Who studious in our art 
Shall count a little labour imrcpaid ? 

I have shed sweat enough, left flesh and bone 
On many n flinty furlong of this land 
Also, the country side is all on fire 
\\ itli rumours of a marching hitherward 
Some sav Vespasian cometh, some, liis son 
A black Ijni: snarled and pricked a tufted car. 

Lust of my blood Inflamed his j cllow Inlls 
I cried and threw my staff and he was gone. 

Twice have the robbers slnpjKKl and beaten me, 

And once a town declared me for a spv , 

But at the end, I reach Jcnisalem, 

Since this poor covert where 1 jiass the night, 

Hus Iklhanv lies scarce the distance thence 
A man with plague-sores at the third degree 
Runs till he drops dowai dead Thou laiigliest here ' 
Sooth it elates me, thus rcposctl nnd safe, 

To void the stuffing of mv travel scrip 
\nd share wuh thee whatever Jc \rv yields 




A viscid cholcr is oliscrvnblc 
In tertians, I was nearly Iwld to say , 

And falling sickness hath a happier enre 
rhan our school wots of there s n spider here 
Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs, 
Spnnkled with mottles on an ash grey back , 

Take five nnd drop them hut who know sins mind, 
The SjTaan run n gate I trust thus to? 

Ills service payetli me a sublimate 
Blown up his nose to help the ailing eye. 

Best want I reach Jerusalem at mom. 

There set in order my evpcncnces, 

Gather what most deserves, nnd give thee all— 

Or I might add, Judaea’s gum Iragncanlh 
Scales of! in purer flakes, shines clearer grained. 
Cracks ’twixt the pestle and the porphyay. 

In fine exceeds our produce Scalp disease 
Confounds me, crossing so w itli leprosy — 

Tliou hadst admired one sort I gamed at 7oar — 

Bui zeal outruns discretion Here 1 end 

Yet stay my Syrian bhnketh gralcfullj, 

Rrotcslcth his devotion is my pnee — 

Suppose I wnte what harms not, though he steal? 

1 half resolve to tell thee, yet I blush. 

What set me off a wnting first of all 
An Itch I had, a sting to wnte, a tang' 

For, be it this town’s Intrenncss — or else 
The Man had something in the look of him — 

Ills case has struck me far more than 'tis worth. 

So, pardon if— (lest presently I lose 

In the great press of novelty at hand 

1 he care and pains this somehow stole from me) 

I hid thee take the thing while fresh in mind, 

Almost m sight — for, wait thou have the truth? 

Tlie very man is gone from me but now, 

Whose nilmcnt is the subject of discourse. 

Thus then and let thy belter wit help all ' 

’Tis but a case of mama — siibmduccd 

By cpilcjisj, at the turning point 

Of trance prolonged undiilv some three days 

When, by the exhibition of some drag 

Or spell, cxorcization, stroke of art 

Unknown to me nnd winch ’twerc well to 1 now. 

The eval thing out breaking all at once 

Left the man whole and sound in Ixidj indeed, — 

But flinging (so to speak) life s gates too wide. 

Making a clear house of it too siuldenlv, 

The first conceit that entered might mscnl>c 
W halcver it was minded on the wall 
So plainlv at that vantage, as it were, 

(1 irsl come, first served) that nothing siihscqucnl 
Attainctluto erase those fanev scrawls 
The just rcliimcvl and new established soul 
Hath gotten now so thoroughly hv heart 
That henccfoilh she will read or these or none. 

\nd first — the man's own fimi conviclnm rests 
Tint he was dcul (in fact thev hiincvl him) 

— That he was dead and then restored to life 
By a Nararenc physician of Iu> tnhe 
— 'bavcth, the same bade ‘ Rise,’ and be did n c. 

‘ Such cases are diurnal, thou wilt cry 
Aot so this figment ' — not, tint such n fume 
Instead of giving way Ig time and health, 

*thouU1 cat ilseir into tlie life of life 
\s saffron tingcth flesh blowl, hones and all ' 
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For sec, how he tal es up the aficr hfe 
The man — it is one I^azarus a Jtn, 

Sanguine, proporlioned, fiftj jears of age, 

The bcxlj’s habit nliolly laudable, 

\s much, indeed, l>e)ond the common hcalih 
As he Mere made and put aside to show 
Tliinl , could Mc penetrate b) an) drug 
And bathe the n caned soul and worried (lesh, 

And bniig it clear and fair h) three da)s sleep 1 
\\ hence has the man the balm that linghtens all ^ 
Tins growai man eye the norld now hhc a child 
Some elders of his tribe, I should premise, 
laid in their friend, olicdicnt as n sheep, 

To bear m) inquisition While the) spoUc 
Aon sharpl), non with sorrow,— told the e-atc,— 
He listened not except I spoke to him, 

IJut folded his two hands and let them talk, 
■Vtatching the flier that biirzcd and )tt no fool 
And that ’s a sample how his )ears must go 
Look if a beggar, in fixed middle life, x 

Should find a treasure — can he use the same 
With straitened habitsand wuli tastes 'taiaed small. 
And lake at once to his imposcnsheal brain 
The sudden element that changes things 
That sets the undreamed of rapture at his hand, 

And puts the cheap old jo) in tlie scorned dust? 

Is he not such an one ns nioses to mirth — 

Wanl) parsimonious, when no ncexl, 

Wasteful as drunkenness at undue times? 

All prudent counsel as to what liefits 
The golden mean, is lost on such an one 
Tlic man’s fantastic will is the ninit’s law 
So here — we call the treasure knowledge, sa\ 
IncreasctI bc)ond the flesh) facuh) — 

Ifeasen openetl to a soul while )et on eaith, 

Earth forced on a soul's use wink 'ccing licasin 
The man is witless of the sire, the sum, 

The value in proportion of all things, 

Or whether it lie little or be much 
Discourse to him of prodigious armaments 
Assembletl to besiege his cit) now , 

And of the passing of a mule with gounis— 

'Tis one ' Then lake it on llic other side, 

Speal of some trifling fact,— he will gaze rapt 
W ith stupor at its t er) littkncss, 

(Tar as I see) ns if in that indcetl 
He caught prodigious import, whok results 
And so will turn to us the b) slanders 
In eicr the same stupor (note this i>oinl) 

That we too see not with his openctl e)Cs 
Wonder and doubt come wrongl) into pla), 
Preposterousl)’, at cross purposes 
Should his child sicken unto death, — whx look 
hor scarce abatement of his cheerfulness. 

Or pretermission of the daily craft 1 

While a wmrd, gesture, glance from that same child 

At pla) or in the school or laid asleep, 

W ill startle him to an agon) of fear. 

Exasperation, just as like. Demand 
The reason why—' 'iis but a won!,’ object— 

‘A gesture ’ — he regards thee as our lord 
W ho h\cd there in the p)aaimid alone, 

Looked at us (dost thou mind?) when, being )onng 

We both would unadtiscdly recite 

Some charm’s beginning, from that book of his. 

Able to bid the sun throb wide and burst 


All into Starr, as suns grown old arc a ont 
Tlioii and the child lia\e each a sell aid c 
Throwii otr )our heads, from under which scliOlh 
Stretch )our blind bands and trifle ati'ii a maldi 
Over a mine of (>rccl fire, dul \c Imw ' 

He bolds on finiil) to some tlinad of hf' — 

(It IS the life to lead jicrforccrll)) 

Wliicb mils aerots sr,mc sa^l distracting orb 
Of gloia on either «ide tint meagre thrcarl, 

WHiich, conscious of, he must not enter )et — 

The spiritual life around the carthl) life 
The law of that is known to liini as this. 

His heart and brain moic there, his feet stas here 
So K the man p rpkxcd s ilh impnl rs 
Sudden to start off cm swi e, not straight on 
Proclaiming what n right and wrong -'uo s, 

\nd not along tins black thread through the Marc— 
It slumtd lie Iiaulkcd bs ' bere it cannot be. 
ktid oft ibe mail s soul spimgs mio lui face 
\a if lie saw again and heard again 
His sage that hade him ‘ Pise, and he did rive. 

‘soim thing a avoid, a lick o the bbevl s,thin 
Adnionisiics then hack he sinks at once 
To a lies who wav vert fine li-f ire. 

In s -duliiuv ixcumiii to Ins trade 
W hertb) he tarnctb him the dad) bread 
\n ! siudiousH the bumbkr for that pnde 
Professed)) the faultier that lie knot-s 
(lOtl’s secret, while he holds the thread of hfe 
Indeed the csjv cial marking o''thr man 
Is proni suliiiiii ion to the heaven!) wall — 

‘'Ccing It what it i< and win it is. 

’'■aveth, he wilt wail patient to the last 
1 or that same death which must restore Ins living 
To cquihbniim, hxU loosening soul 
Divorced even now In premature full growth 
He will live, na) it pkasctli him to live 
So long as Govl jikasc and just how t.od plea*'- 
He even xcckcth not to (dease God more 
(Which mcancth, otherwise) than as Go<I pleaw 
Hence 1 perceive not he affects to preach 
Tbe docinne ofliis sect whate’er it lie 
Make proschacs ns madmen thirst to do 
How can he give Ins ncighliour the real ground 
His own conviction? \rdenl as he !> — 

Call his great tnilh a lie, wh\, still the old 
‘Be it as God please ’ rcassurcth him 
1 prolicd the sore ns ih) disaplc should 
‘How, Iicast,’ said I, 'this stolid carelessness 
Sufliceth thee when Komc is on her march 
To stamp out like a litUc spark thv town, 

Th\ tialic thv crazv tale and thee at onva:?’ 

He mcrclv lookcfl with hiv large c)‘cs on me 
The man is apathetic, )ou deduce’ 

Contrariwase, he loves Imtli old and voung, 

Ahk and weak, affects the ver) hrotes 
\ntl birds — how sav I ? flovvvrs of the field — 
z\n n wise workman recognises tools 
In n master's vv orkshop, lov ing vv hat the) make 
rhiis IS the man as harmless as a Iamb 
Onl) impatient, let him do his best, 
z\t Ignorance and carelessness and sin — 

An indignation which is prompt!) curbed 
As when m certain travel 1 liave feigncvl 
To be an ignoramus in our art 
According to some preconceived design. 
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And happed to hear the land’s practitioners 
Steeped in conceit sublimed by ignorance, 

Prattle fantastically on disease, 

Its cause and cure — and I must hold my peace ' 

Thou wilt object — Why have 1 not ere this 
Sought out the sage himself, the Nazarene 
Who wrought this cure, inquiring at the source, 
Confemng with the franl ness that befits? 

Alas ' It gneveth me, the learned leech 
Perished in a tumult many years ago, 

Accused, — our learning’s fate, — of wizardry. 

Rebellion, to the setting up a rule 
And creed prodigious as desenbed to me. 

His death, which happened when the earthquake fell 
(Prefigunng, as soon appeared, the loss 
To occult leiming m our lord the sage 
Who lived there m the pyiamid alone) 

Was WTOUght by the mad people — that’s their wont ' 
On vain recourse, as I conjecture it, 
lo Ins tried virtue, for miraculous help — 

How could he stop the earthquake? That ’s then- nay I 

The other imputations must be lies 

But tike one, though I loathe to gii e it thee. 

In mere respect for any good man’s fame. 

(And after all, our patient Lazarus 
Is stark mad , should we count on what he says? 
Perhaps not though in wnting to a leech 
Tis well to keep back nothing of a case.) 

This man so cured regards the curer, then, 

As— Gotl forgive me I who but God hunself, 

Creator and sustainer of the world. 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile 1 
— Sayeth that such an one was bom and lived. 

Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own house, 
Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know , 

And yet was what I said nor choose repeat, 

And must have so avouched himself in fact, 

In heanng of this very Lazarus 

Who saith — but why all this of what he saith? 

Why write of tnvial matters, things of pnee 
Calling at every moment for remark? 

I noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 

Aboundeth, very nitrous It is strange ' 

rii) pardon for this long and tedious case. 

Which, now that I rei lew it, needs must seem 
Unduly dwelt on, prolixly set forth ! 

Hor I myself discern in what is w nt 
Good cause for the peculiar interest 
knd awe indeed this man has touched me with 
Perhaps the journey’s end, the weariness 
Had wrought upon me first. I met him thus 
1 crossed a ndge of short sharp broken hills 
Like an old lion’s cheek teeth Out there came 
\ moon made like n face w ith certain Spots 
'Multiform, manifold and menaang 
Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 
In this old sleepy town at unaware. 

The man and I 1 send thee what is writ 
Regard it as i chance, a matter risked 
To this imbiguous Synan — he may lose. 

Or steal, or give it thee with equal good 

Jerusalem’s repose shall make amends 

For time this letter wastes, thy lime and mine , 

Till when, once more thy pardon and farewell ' 


The very God I think, Abib, dost thou think? 

So, the All Great, were the All Loving too — 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ' 

Pace, my hinds fashioned, see it in myself 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine. 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love. 

And thou must love me who have died for tliee ' ’ 

The madman saith He said so it is strange 

(From d/fw and ]Voinen^ 1S55,) 

From ‘The Bing and the Book.’ 

“On receipt of this command, 
Acquaint C^unl Guido and his fellows four 
They die to morrow could it be to night, 

Phe better 

For the mam criminal I have no hope 

Lxcept in such 1 suddenness of fate 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

1 could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Any u here, sky or sea or vv orld at all 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze — 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 

Through her w hole length of mountain vnsible 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires. 

And, like a ghost divshroudcd, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant and be saved 
Lnough, for I may die this very night 
And how should I dare die this man let live ? 

Cany this forthw ith to the gov emor ' ” 

(1E6S-69.) 

The Householder 

Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone 
Dreary, weary with the long day’s work 
Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone 
Tongue lied now, now blaspheming like a Turk , 
When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 

Half 1 pang and all a rapture, there again vv ere vve 1 — 

‘ What, and is it really you again? ’ quoth I 
‘ I again, what else did you expect ?’ quoth She. 

‘ Never mind, hie away from this old house — 

Every crumbling bnck embrowned with sin and shame ' 
Quick, m Its comers ere certain shapes arouse ' 

Let them — every devil of the night — lay claim, 

"Make and mend, or rap and rend, for me 1 Good bye ' 
God be their guard from disturbance nt tbeir glee. 

Till, crash, comes down the c.arcass 111 a heap ' ’ quoth I 
‘ Nay, but there ’s a decenev required ' ’ quoth She 

'Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, 
nights ' 

All the neighbour talk with man and maid — such men ' 
All the fuss and trouble of street sounds, window sights 
All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof, and 
then, 

\I1 the fancies \ITio vv ere they bad leav e, dared try 

Darker arts that almost struck despair in me? 

If you knew but how I dwelt down here I ’ quoth I 
‘ And was I so better off up there? ’ quoth She. 

‘ Help and get it ov er ' wiiti'd lo his 'life 

(How draw up the paper lets the pansh people know ?) 
Lies M , or K , dejiarted from this life, 

Day Iht. this or that, month and ) ear the so and so 
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What i’ the way of final flounsh ? Prose, verse ? 1 r) ' 
Affliction sore long time he bore, or what is it to be ? 

Till God did please to giant him ease Do end'’ 
quoth I 

‘ I end w ith — Love is all and Death is nought ! ’ quoth 
She (From Fiftne at the Gatr^ 1872 ) 

Magical Nature 

Flower — I never fanaed, jewel— I profess you ' 

Bright I see and soft I feel the outside of a flower 

Save for glow inside and — ^jewel, I should guess you, 

Dim to sight and rough to touch the glory is the dow er 

Yon, forsooth, a flower? Nay, mv love a jewel — 

Jewel at no mercy of a moment in jour pnme ' 

Time may fray the flower face kind be time or cruel, 
Jewel, from each facet, flash jour laugh at time I 

(From PacAiiaroito^ 18711) 

Prom ‘La Salslaz.' 

Weakness never needs be falseness truth is truth in 
each degree 

— Thunder pealed by God to Nature, wluspered bj mj 
soul to me 

Nay, the weakness turns to strength and tnnmphs in a 
truth beyond 

‘ Mine IS but man’s truest answ er — how were it did God 
respond ? ’ 

Can I make my ej e an eagle s, sharpen ear to recognize 

Sound o’er league and league of silence? Can I know, 
who but surmise? 

I have lived, then, done and suflered, loved and hated, 
learnt and taught 

This — there is no reconciling wasdom viith a world 
distraught, 

Goodness with tnumphant evil, power wath failure in the 
aim. 

If (to my own sense, remember ! though none other feel 
the same ') — 

If jou bar me from assuming earth to be a pupil's place. 

And life, time, — with aU their chances, changes, — just 
probation space. 

Mine, for me 

Only grant my soul may carry high through death her 
cup ubspilled, 

Bnmmmg though it be wath knowledge, life’s loss drop 
by drop distilled, 

I shall boast it mine — the balsam, bless each kindly 
wrench that wrung 

From life’s tree its inmost virtue, tapped the root whence 
pleasures sprung, 

Barked the bole, and broke the bough, and bruised the 
berry, left all grace 

Ashes in death’s stem alembic, loosed ehvir in its place ' 

(1878.) 

Prom "The Two Poets of Orolslc.’ 

Sudi a starv ed bank of moss 
TUI, that May mom 
Blue ran the flash across 
Violets were born ' 

Skj — w hat a scow 1 of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud 
Splendid, a star ' 


W^orld — how it walled about 

Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out 

That w as thy face 1 / o » \ 

•' ('878 ) 

EpUogrue to ' Perishtali’s Pancles ’ 

Oh, Love — no. Love 1 All the noise below. Love, 
Groanings all and moanings— none of Life I lose ' 

All of Life ’s a cry just of weariness and woe. Love — 
‘Hear at least, thou happj one I’ How can I, Love, 
but choose? 

Only, when I do hear, sudden circle round me 
— Much as when the moon’s might frees a space from 
cloud — 

Indcscent splendours gloom — would else confound me — 
Bamerevl olf and banished far — bnght edged the 
blackest shroud ' 

Thronging through the cloud rift, whose are tbcj, the faces 
Faint revealed jet sure divined, the famous ones of 
old? 

‘What’ — thej smile — ‘our names, our deeds so soon 
erases 

Time upon his tablet where Life’s glorj lies enrolled? 

‘Was it for mere fool’s plav, make believe and mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not boylike sulked or 
whined? 

Each of ns heard clang God’s ‘ Come I ’ and each w as 
commg 

Soldiers all, to forw ard face, not sneaks to lag behind ' 

‘ How of the field’s fortune ? That concerned our 
Leader ' 

Led, we struck our stroke nor cared for doings left and 
nght 

Each as on Ins sole head, failcr or succeeder, 

Laj the blame or lit the praise no care for cowards 
fight 1 ’ 

Then the cloud nft broadens, spanning earth that’s under. 
Wide our world displaj's its worth, man’s strife and 
stnfe’s success 

All the good and beaiitj, wonder crovVning wonder. 

Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing less. 

Onlj, at heart’s utmost joj and triumph, terror 

Sudden turns the blood to ice a chill wind disen 
charms 

All the late enchantment ! What if all be error — 

If the halo irised round my head were. Love, thine 
arms ? (, 554 .) 

Bplloerue to ‘ Asolando ’ 

[Published i2lh December 1889 the day Robert Browning died at 
Venice ] 

At the midnight m the silence of the sleep time, 

YTien jou set jour fancies free. 

Will thej pass to where — bj death, fools think, im- 
prisoned — 

Low he lies who once so loved jou, whom jou loved so, 
— Pitj me? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanlj ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopieless, did I dnvel 
— Bemg — w ho ? 
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One ^\ha ne\er turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Ne\er dreamed, though nght were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held wc fall to rise, arc baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake 

No, at noonda) in the bustle of man’s work time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ' 

Bid him forivard, breast and back os either should be, 
‘Stnve and tlinve I’ cry ‘ Speed, — fight on, fare ever 
There as here ! ’ 

A uniform edition of Robert Bro\ming s works appeared in sc\cn 
teen Nolumes in 1838-90 and Mr Fumivall published a Brv 7 vntng 
Biblutffrafhy m 1883 A Life of him was wntten by Mrs Suthcr 
land Orr (1891), who aUo prepired a Handbook io Brovjuiiig(\^^ 
There are books on Browning and his work by Sjmons (1887), 
Fothenngham (1887), Go<;^e (1890) Sharp (1890) and Dowden 
(1904). There is an Intrthhiction to liii poctrj by Professor 
Hiram Corson (4th ed, Boston, U S , 1892) in 1902 Mr Stopford 
Brooke pubhshed his work on The Poetry of Robert Bronmn^ 
Mr Chesterton s book on Browning m the Men of Letters senes 
appeared in 1903- An Outline Analysts 0/ Sordello published 

by the present wnter in 1889 and Of Fijine at the Fairy Chnxtniax 
Eve and Easter Day aiui other Poems\w\t(^i. M Joseph Milsand s 
appreciation in the Rexme des Deux Mondes in 1851 should be 
named, as also Mme- Duclaux s Grands Ecrivauis d Outre nutneke 
(1901). See also the Biowntug Society s Papers (1881-95), Bordoes 
Brorwniug Cyclopeedis (189a) and Professor Santajoinas Inierpre 
taiions of Poetry and Religion (1900), Tuo \oluracs of letters by 
Browning V, ere pnvatclj pnnted in 1895-96 b> Mr Wise who also 
compiled a bibliography of Broiming s writings (published in 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century by Dr Robertson 
NicoII and Mr T J "Wise iSgsk Tkte Letters of Robert Breivntng 
ami Elizabeth Barrett Barrrii were published in 1899. Mrs 
Browning s Letters to R H Home had appeared in 18 6 and a 
collection of her letters was edited by Mr Kenyon in 1897 There 
IS a short Life of I^Irs Droiniing b> Mr J H Ingram (1889) and she 
IS discussed in Mr Bajme s Five Great Engltshwouien (1880), 

JEANIE MORISON 

Joint Westland Blarston (1820-90), bom 
the son of a Baptist minister at Boston, gave up 
law for literature, and in 1842 his Patnaan's 
Daughter was brought out at Drury Lane by 
Macready It ms the most successful of more 
than a dozen plays — Strathmore^ Phtlip of France, 
A Haui Struggle (in prose), Donna Diana, Life 
for Life, and the rest, collected, with his poems, 
in 1876 — somewhat Sheridan- Know Icsian, and 
lacking in true dramatic life. He wrote a novel 
(i860), a good book on Our Recent Actois (1888), 
and a mass of poetic criticism, mostl) m the 
columns of the Athenanm His plays are all 
all but forgotten, hut he deserves to be remem 
bered as a true representatu e of poetical drama 
His son, riilllp Itonrlro Jlnralon (1850-87), the 
blind poet, vas bom, lived, and died in London 
His life was a series of losses — of e>esiglit at three, 
and afterwards of liis sister, his promised bride, 
and his two dear friends, Oliver IlIado\ Brown 
and Rossetti His memory wall survive through 
his fncndships w ith Rossetti, w itli Mr 'S\ atts- 
Dunton, and with Mr Swinburne rather than 
through his sonnets and lyncs — delicate and 
melodious most of them, exquisite some of llieni, 
but all too sad for a world that sees Song-tide, 
All in All, and Wind Voices were the three 
volumes of poetrv he published between 1S70 and 


1883 , to a posthumous collection of his stones 
(1887), mostly published m Amenca, is prefixed 
a Memoir by Mr William Sharp He was Dr 
Gordon Hake’s ‘Blind Boy,’ Mr Swanburnc dedi- 
cated a sonnet to his memory Mrs Chandler 
Moulton collected liis poems m 1892 

Sir Henry Jnmes Sunnier Maine (1822- 
88) was m his own time probably the most con- 
spicuous, popular, and influential wnter on social 
science, on the usages and propnetary ideas of 
pnmitive society as forming the basis of law s still m 
force From Christ’s Hospital he passed to Cam- 
bridge, where, having greatlv distinguished himself 
he was in his twent) -fifth year elected Regius Pro 
fessor of Civil Law He was called to the Bar m 
1850, and m 1862 went to India as Legal Member of 
the Government On his return he was in 1870 
appointed Professor of Comparative Jurisprudence 
at Oxford, a post he resigned on being elected to 
tlie Mastership of Trinity Hall, Cambndge, in 1878 
In 1871 he had become a Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India and K C S I , 
and in 1887 he was appointed Whew ell Professor 
of International Law at Cambridge. As was ad- 
mitted by those most hostile to liis fundamental 
V lews, his Roman Law and Legal Education (1856), 
followed in 1861 by Ancient La 7 u, its Conneciton 
with the Early History of Society and its Relation 
io Modem Ideas, for more than twentj jears pro- 
foundly influenced the teaching of junsprudence 
m England In I' t liaise Communities in the East 
and West (1871), delivered as a senes of lectures 
at Oxford, the author traced the similarity that 
exists between the pnmitivc communal societies 
of India and those of the ancient Germanic races 
In 1875 appeared Lectures on the Early History 
of Insiit/itwns, pnncipally an ini estigation of the 
ancient laws of Ireland, called the Brehon Laws, 
interesting not merely as one of tlic host pre- 
served s) stems of pnmitive law, but because of 
Its complete independence of Roman law Early 
Law and Custom (1883) further illustrated his 
favountc theses, and International Law (1888) 
was based on his professorial work. In Popular 
Government (1885) he illustrated, not for the first 
time. Ills strong anti democratic bias His funda- 
mental idea, urged against M'Lennan and all 
supporters of the view that matriarch) was a 
germinal stage of pnmitive civilisation, was that 
the germ of societ> was the patnarclial power, 
the familj ccntnng round the father (not the 
mother), while from the familj came the gens, from 
the gens the tnbe, and from tlic tnhe the nation. 
The opponents of Maine’s view multiplied amongst 
anthropologists and sociologists, and produced de- 
tailed ev idcnce from savage life and ancient records , 
and his contentions were cnticised as showang a 
tendency to make a ‘ portable vallagc community 
which w e might take about vv ith us from one quarter 
of Uie globe to another ’ 

There u a Memoir of Mime by Sir M E Gi-mt DulTCiSge). 
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John Riishin, 

one of the great teachers of art and life to the 
modem \\orld, was the onl> son of John James 
Ruskin, a London wine-merchant, by his mamagc 
with his first cousin, iMargaret Cox The famil> 
w as of Scottish origin The father had been bom 
and educated m Edinburgh , and from both 
patents Ruskin inherited the simple piety, the 
strenuous morality, and the inflexible rectitude 
which are characteristic of their race and religion 
Bom on the 8th February 1819, he was brought up 
m the austere but bracing atmosphere of a Puritan 
home, without the common toys or amusements of 
childhood and with but scanty childish companion- 
ship The picture of his early life has been drawn 
over and over again by his owai hand , most fully, 
with complete fidelity and unsurpassable charm, 
in the chapters of autobiography which were the 
last work of his advanced age. When he was four 
years old, his parents removed from London to 
what was then the rural suburb of Heme Hill, 
which remained their home, and his, for nearly fifty 
years His education was received chiefly at home, 
first from his mother and then from pn\ate 
tutors, except for a short time when he went to 
a dav-school in Peckham, he hardly ever passed 
outside the narrow home circle until he went to 
Oxford But this narrow life was enlarged and 
varied by his accompanying his father on the 
summer traxels through all parts of England which 
he regularly undertook in the course of business, 
and occasionally in more prolonged excursions on 
the Continent of a less professional nature. In 
connection with these latter traiels he made the 
acquaintance, between the age of thirteen ana 
fifteen, with three books which are keynotes to 
the whole of his mental deielopment — Rogers’s 
Italy, with the Turner engravings, in 1832, Prout’s 
Sketches tn Flandeis and Germany, in 1833 , and 
Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes, in 1834 They 
kindled in him the lo\e of art, the rexerence for 
antiquity , and the minute study of nature. 

In 1837 he matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, as a gentleman -commoner He was 
already then contnbuting articles to the Aicht- 
tectwal Magazine and other journals In 1839, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, he won the New 
digate prize for an English poem, neither better 
nor w orse than other prize poems, on Salsette and 
Elephanta Jiis juvenile poems haxe m recent 
years been collected and published by the mis 
pi iced industry' of his fnends and biographers 

The Anglo Catholic movement, which was so 
profoundly to alter the whole outward aspect and 
inner life of England, W'as then m the full tide of 
Its early struggles and successes Oxford was its 
centre , but it passed Ruskin by without producing 
the least effect on him For his teacher he took, 
now and throughout life, not Newman but Carlyle 
(q V ) The two lifelong friendships he formed at 
Oxford were with men who had a turn for art but 


none for theology — one an accomplished scholar, 
and the other eminent in the promotion and endow- 
ment of science— Liddell (afterwards Dean of Christ 
Church) and Henry Acland In the spring of 1840 
Ruskin had a serious illness which practically 
brought his Oxford life to an end The following 
winter and spring were spent in Italy with his 
parents On his return he took a pass degree, and 
then set to work on a defence and % indication of 
the painter Turner, xvhose acquaintance he liad 
recently made, and whose pictures he had even 
before then begun to buy and to treasure. Fins 
work gradually grew far beyond its first scope. 
The fixe bulky' volumes into which it expanded, 
and XX Inch appeared successively dunng the next 
twenty years, range in their progress more and 
more xxidclx oxer the whole field of art in its 
relation to life and nature The title at first 
projected, Turner and the Ancients, xxas replaced 
by another at once clumsx and contentious — 
Modem Painters then Sitpii loi ity tn the Art of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters 
proved by Examples of the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Intellectual, from the IVorks of Moaem 
Artists, espuiall} from those of f M IV Turner, 
Esq , R A Tlic first xolume was published under 
this title m April 1843 It was the year of jMiH’s 
Loqic, of Carlxlc’s Past and Present, of Giobcrti’s 
Puma to Civile e Morale deglt Italiani The 
penod was that of the great triumphs of Liberalism, 
in Its widest sense, throughout Europe, and all 
four xxorks are epoch-making in the history of 
the dexelopment of the modern or liberal spinL 
In Groat Britain, popular attention was it the 
moment largelx engrossed with the ecclesiastical 
control crsics winch were raging funously in both 
kingdoms, but Ruskin’s first xolume nexerthclcss 
made an impression which was both immediate 
and deep A new xoice had made itself heard , 
the critics only sjircad its influence more widely 
by their protests and condemnations The next 
few years were for Ruskin a penod of growang 
fame and widening influence. ^ 

A second xolume of Modem Painters xxas pub 
lished in 1846 In the inferxal between the two 
he had discoxered (for it xxas no less than a dis 
covery) the great Christian art of mediexal Italx 
He had also discoxered his own powers in prose, 
and used them with immense effect both in attack 
and defence, in the exposition of theones and the 
inculcation of principles This second xolume of 
Modern Paintcis is indeed a treatise of philosophy, 
far transcending the scope of a comparatixe criti- 
cism of art The language moulded to the purposes 
of philosophic inquiry by Locke reappears in it, 
draped m the more xoluminous rhetonc of an 
earlier age, yet so freshly handled as to be a new j 
style — the style which, in the history of English I 
literature, will be known as that of Ruskin, and of/ 
which no one else has fully mastered the secret j 
His next work of importance followed two years 
later This xxas The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
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wntten in London dunng the winter of 1848-49, m 
the early months of -i bnef and disastrous marriage 
which need only be mentioned in passing, for it 
did not, m the si\ years for which it lasted, deeply 
affect his life as a thinker and artist The Seven 
Lanips^ the most popular among all Ruskin’s earlier 
w orks, IS really an interlude in the vast and com 
ple'v inquiry which he was pursuing in Modon 
Painters j it is a stud> of the principles he had 
begun to discoier and lay down for art, m their 
application to the 
mistress - art of all 
the arts which men 
eKercise. What gave 
occasion and urgency 
to the interlude was' 
the opening of Rus 
kin’s ejes to the 
tragic fate doomed, 
and m part already 
executed, on all the 
monuments of the 
past by the calculated 
and merciless ra\ ages 
of restoration ' 

The Gothic Re 
vi\al, a general name 
that may be gi\ en to 
that great reversion 
of feeling towards the 
Middle Ages which 
pla> ed so profound a 
part in the historj' of 
the earlier nineteenth 
century, had first 
touched Ruskm, as 
It touched the whole 
of the English speak- 
ing world, through 
, Walter Scott. On 
Its theological and 
mystical side it ne\er 
touched him at all , 
he remained through 
life as he had been brought up in childhood, 
essentially a Protestant, though his Protestant- 
ism became less and less orthodox The Bible, 
which he had read through over and o\er again 
with his mother as a child at home, and which 
was one of the strongest formatiie influences on 
his own hteraiy style, w'as to him the \oice 
of God speaking directly to the individual The 
Church and the Sacraments bore as little part in 
his leligion as they bear m the Gospels , but just 
on this account, the Gothic revnal in the sphere of 
the arts affected him with an intenser force. These 
discourses on architecture os the crowning embodi 
ment of life itself and of the Mrtues that make 
life excellent — ranged by him here under the six 
heads or ‘ lamps ’^of sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, 
memory, and obedience — are at the same time the 
inculcation of a scheme of human life m all re 


spects the antithesis of that which Ruskm saw in 
the modem world around him a life which walked 
simply and austerely in the conscious sight of God 
and guided by God’s immediate hand That such 
a life had existed in the so called Ages of Faith 
was to his mind demonstrable from the memorials 
which those ages had left He still hoped or fancied 
that the world might be led back through the study 
of these silent witnesses to the spirit of the men 
who had reared them , and he felt it a primary’ 

duty to call men back 
to the old path by 
exciting their enthu- 
siasm and renewing 
their re\erence for 
a period when life 
W'as m the full 
sense sacred and art 
kindled by a Ining 
fire from heaien 
It was in this 
spirit that he wiote, 
during the years im- 
mediately following, 
the greatest of his 
works, The Stones 
of I enice The first 
1 olume appeared in 
1851, the other two 
m 1853 It IS his 
greatest w ork both 
because his sty le 
had now reached ma- 
tunty, and because 
m this one instance 
he completed fully 
an outvie de longue 
haleine, a work the 
mere mass and struc- 
ture of which g\e 
It a weight denied 
to bnefer or more 
fragmentary writings 
That concentration 
which he had in full measure as regards each 
immediate object of his interest, he lacked as 
regards the continuous attention lequircd to ela- 
borate great masterpieces his mind suffered from 
Its xcry alertness and impetuous responsu eness 
Again and again it happened that one tram of 
suggestion or study led him on to another until 
he became distracted in the multiplicity of his 
thoughts , and so it is tint so much of his W'ntmg 
is fragmentary and fugitne, and that his mind at 
last ga\e way, not merely under the pressure of 
the cmI tongues and e\il days on which he fell, 
but under the burden of a message that became 
inarticulate through oxer-haste and oxer copious 
ness of utterance 

As the Stones of Venice is Ruskin’s greatest w ork, 
so one chapter m it, the sixth of the second x olume, 
entitled ‘On the Nature of Gothic,’ is the central 
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point of his uhole teaching With the twentieth 
chapter of Carlyle’s Sartor Resar/us, it is a con- 
fession of faitli and a call to the higher life which 
may be called the most momentous utterance of 
their half century of continuous authorship In both 
cases the appeal is not to despair, but to labour 
and hope, in both cases the loice of God speak- 
ing through the man was greater than the man 
himself, and the works of later years took on them 
the sombre splendours of a great tragedy, when 
the prophets outlived faith in their own prophecies 
A sort of appendix to the Stones of Venice is a 
work which followed immediately on its comple- 
tion, the small but exquisite volume of Lectures 
on Archihcture and Painting given at Edinburgh 
at the end of 1853 In 1851 had appeared another 
minor w ork of great interest, his pamphlet in defence 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School With that school 
Ruskin was indeed neither then nor afterwards in 
full sympathy The rough justice of the popular 
belief which identified his teaching wath their 
practice lies merely m this, that both placed before 
them ‘truth to nature’ as the object of art, their 
definition of truth and their conception of nature 
were, in fact, wadelv different 
After the Stones of Venice v,as completed, Ruskin 
returned to what he still regarded as his mam w'ork, 
the completion of Afodtni Painters Two more 
volumes, the third and fourth, appeared in 1856 
The ten years that had passed between the second 
and third volumes were a period of immense 
moment in European history, and on Ruskin’s own 
mind they had wrought the beginnings of a great 
change. The chapters on Idealism and Sentiment 
in the third volume ga\e what may be called a 
wholly new grammar of the psychology of art But 
the meaning of art itself was being insensibly 
changed in his mind His work at Venice had led 
him awav from the study of science to that of 
history, he was coming to see more clearly what 
history' forced on him, that art is not a represen- 
tation of nature but a function of life The 
fluctuation between these two mows of art is what 
gives uncertainty and some degree of inconsistency 
to his practical teaching thereafter Some of his 
least satisfactory' work is the result of an attempt to 
reduce prematurely under a single idea the ethical 
laws of human life with the laws which govern 
irrational or inanimate nature , wath the life of 
the Roman poet's briita tellus ct vaga flumtna, 
the growth not merely of birds or plants, but of 
clouds and crystals Yet here he was on the 
edge of an ultimate truth to which both Platonism 
and Christianity bear witness, and which the most 
recent scientific thought is beginning imperfectly 
to rc,tlise But short of such a final reconciliation, 
the art which is a mere record of ‘objective truth’ 
IS not art at all , and no real art is possible which 
is not the unforced imaginative outcome of a civic 
or national life lived in accordance wath the laws 
of God 

Hu Political Economy of Art, the title of an 


address given by Ruskin at the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition of 1857, shows this shifting of 
[ his axis of thought It is still more evident in The 
Two Paths of 1859, a collection of lectures and 
I addresses giv en m the tw o or three preceding years 
j In that volume the intricacy of the problems dealt 
j with leads to a confusion of argument that would be 
almost ludicrous if it were not full at once of pathos 
and of promise His old pnnciples — the instinctive 
happy principles of youth — are giving way every- 
where under him, like the instinctive or traditional 
dogma on vv hich they had their moral basis The 
cry makes itself heard of the man who has dnfted 
from his moorings He was destined never to 
rccov er them, nev er to be able again to rest in a 
complete belief 

It was little wonder, then, that the fifth and last 
volume of Modern Painteis, published in i860, 
showed some inconsistency and even incoherence 
of thought, or that it failed to awake the same 
enthusiasm as its predecessors Ruskin had had 
his penod of growing populantv and widening 
acceptance He had now, with whatever reluct- 
ance, to lay down the smging-robc of the artist 
and take on himself the sackcloth of the prophet 
What the public desired was to be amused, thev 
were ready to make an idol of him while he tall ed 
smooth things to them , but now the task before 
him was to break dovvai his own populantv, to be 
regarded by the world w ith a mixture of pity and 
contempt, to see even his fnends fail him and fall 
away from him The strain brought out all the petu- 
lance and imtabihty inherent in his highly strung 
temper, he finally gave way' under iL But the 
years following the great change in his moral axis 
are those m which his w ork, though not his greatest, 
has the highest value and significance. The 
lecture ‘ On the Work of Iron,’ given at Tunbndge 
Wells m 1858 and published in The Two Paths, 
shows the change in its full extent and gravity 
His teaching — though he himself would not have 
admitted it — has there become express Socialism 
His delight in rhetonc and sentiment still clung to 
him He still was able, as in the celebrated com 
parison of modem Rochdale with medieval Pisa 
in the Bradford lecture of 1859 (published in the 
same volume), to let himself loose in a torrent of 
gorgeous language with no more distinctly ethical 
content tlian one of those later landscapes of 
Turner’s with which Ruskin’s earlier wnting lias 
so much m common, and m the arrangement of 
which at the National Gallery, from 1856 onwards, 
he found an occupation and an anodyne. But 
sentiment and rhetonc could no longer satisfy him, 
nor could he find relief from the actual world in 
the pathos and splendour of the past To instruct, 
to startle, to save if it might be — Uiougli of that 
the hope grew ever' fainter — a world Ij'ing m 
wickedness, became to him a pnraary and absorb- 
ing dutv 

WTien the Cornhtll Magazine vvas founded in 
i860 under the editorship of Thackcrav, Ruskin, as 
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one of the foremost among English men of letters, 
t\as mvitcd to contribute to it His contnbution 
was the four papers afterwards issued as the volume 
entitled Unto This Last The story is well known 
of the tempest of outraged protest the) evoked, and 
of Thackeray’s capitulation to tlie popular feeling 
wrhich brought the senes to an abrupt close. Yet 
their author might feel that he had at last struck 
home. In the preface to the collected volume he 
WTOte, gravely and sincerel), ‘I rest satisfied witli 
the work, though with nothing else that I ha\e 
done ’ It IS difficult to appreciate now, when time 
has turned half of what then seemed preposterous 
paradoves into accepted doctnnes, how far ahead 
of his generation Ruskm then was, what foresight 
and insight was gnen him b) his absolute fearless 
ness and complete sincenty It ma) be said with 
little exaggeration that the legislation of the last 
thirty-five )ears has followed haltingly behind the 
pnnciples asserted by Ruskm in i860 it may be 
said wath great confidence that these same pnn- 
ciples are now the main motue forces of the civic 
mo\emcnt of the twentieth centuiy' And the 
volume marks likewise the perfection, for practical 
purposes, of his st)le It has shed the flambo)ance 
and prolixity of his )outh , it has not lapsed into 
the involved garrulity — often delightful indeed, 
but at best lacking the grav it) of really great art — 
which altcmatel) charms and irntates in the later 
essays and addresses Here it is in his hands 
like the sword of an expert swordsman keen, 
rapid, and lustrous, flashing w ith sw ift easy turns 
through impassioned pleading, succinct exposition, 
searching irony, and fanciful humour 

Some ten years of crowded literary production 
followed, in which it is only possible here to name 
and fix the chief landmarks These are (i) 
Munera Pulvens, an unfinished senes of essa)s 
in Political Economy continuing the work begun 
in Unto This Last The essays first appeared in 
FrasePs Magastne in 1862-63 > had the 

same fate as their predecessors in the Cornhtll 
After the fourth number, publisher and public both 
revolted, and the remainder of the senes was 
suppressed The orthodox Political Economy was 
still foolish enough to persecute heres), and still 
strong enough to persecute it successfully 1^(2) The 
addresses on Traffic (1864) and Work (1865), re 
pnntcd in The Crosun of Wthi Olive the former 
in the main a trenchant attack on the fundamental 
irreligion and immorality of modem society , the 
latter developing more distinctlv, and with less of 
compromise, the implied Socialism of Unto This 
Last'^ (3) The two addresses named ‘Sesame’ and 
‘ Lilies,’ published together under tlic joint title (a 
third address was afterwards incorporated m the 
volume), which are said to have had a v astly greater 
circulation than an) other of Ruskin’s waitings 
(1865) Witli a certain reversion to the ‘purple 
and soft raiment’ of his earlier diction and senti- 
ment, the) Iiav e to manv thousands of persons set 
up new ideals — in the one case of the sacredness 


of thought and language, in the other of the duties 
and pnv lieges of womanhood (4) The senes of 
letters to a Sunderland working-man. Time and 
Tide by Wears and Tyne, an attempt, at the season 
of great hopes roused by the democratisation of 
the franchise in 1867, to continue the author’s work 
in social ethics bv drawing the outlines of a 
constmctive policy towards the ennobling of labour 
and the humanisation of nches 

For the manv other lectures, addresses, and de 
tached papers of these )ears, reference must be 
made to fuller biographies ' The great fault of 
Ruskin’s work is manifest in them — the impetuous 
ness and restlessness of mind to which reference 
has alread) been made Stimulating and fasci ^ 
nating beyond all wnters of his generation m 
detached utterances, he was less like a builder 
tnan a sow er, scattenng seed to nght and left vv ith 
careless hand Some of his seed fell on the way 
side, some among thorns, much in shallow soil 
WTiat fell on good ground has profoundly in- 
fluenced the movement of the world for the last 
half-century'^ 

In 1869, at the age of fift), Ruskm received what 
ma) be called his first public and official recogni- 
tion, in his appointment to the newly-founded 
Professorship of Fine Art at Oxford The respon- 
sibilities of such a position, had he entered on it 
earlier, must hav e had a great effect tow ards mar- 
shalling and concentrating his activity As it 
was, his tenure of the office for three consecutive 
triennial terms, from 1870 to 1878, produced results 
inadequate to his own desire or his friends’ ex- 
pectation The academic atmosphere of Oxford 
was adverse alike to the sincere practice of art 
and to the intense moral enthusiasm of his social 
doctrine He founded, and endowed with lavish 
gcnerosit), a school of drawing there, which has 
never flounshed be)ond the range of his immediate 
personal influence. He drew round him a small 
circle of )oung men, a few of whom m later life 
helped to carry the torch he had kindled and laid 
in their hands Sev eral of his courses of lectures 
in the Univcrsit), notabi) those entitled Amtra 
Pentelici {i?>yo). The Eaglds Lest {1&72), Anadne 
riorentina (1872), Lovds Meinie (1873), represent 
substantial additions to his waatings on art Oxford 
did not let him go unhonoured he was elected an 
honoinry Student of Chnst Church and an honorary 
Fellow of Corpus , and though his professorial 
work was but a small part of his activ it), he became 
universally known as Professor Ruskm. 

His tenure of the Slade Professorship coincided 
w Ith the life of tlie celebrated Fors Clavtgera — a 
series of notes and essa) s, m the form of letters, 
dealing with almost every' conceivable subject, 
which was issued b) Ruskm m monthl) parts from 
the beginning of 1871 until his illness m 1878, 
further numbers appeared at irregular intervals 
between 1878 and 1884 It was not put on the 
market through the ordinary channels of trade, but 
was sold du-cctlv by Ruskm himself to purchasers , 
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and this was the beginning of a system on « Inch 
all his works came to be produced and issued 
Gradually, as time went on, the agent whom he 
employed for printing and distributing them be 
came a publisher in the ordinary meaning of the 
word This was one of Ruskm’s practical attempts 
(all m turn unsuccessful as regards their original 
object) to get nd of the tyranny of commercialism 
His other experiments in the same direction — the 
Guild of St George , the tea-shop m Matwlebone , 
the reclamation, in concert with Miss Octa\ia Hill, 
of a patch of slum property m London , the road 
making earned on by himself and his pupils near 
Oxford — do not belong to the story of his life as 
a man of letters But it should be noted that it 
was the profit fiom the sale of his writings, in 
defiance of all accepted trade principles, which 
supported his later years in case, and e\en m 
affluence, when his boundless public and private 
generosity had almost exhausted the fortune he 
inhented from his father 

His father had died in 1864 , his mother in 1871 
The most childlike, dutiful, and affectionate of 
sons, he nexerhad until the latter date any separate 
home of his own He then bought the little estate 
ofBrantwood on Coniston Water in North Lanca 
shire, which became his home for the rest of his 
life, and which was made all that a home could be 
for him by tlie presence and care of Ins cousin, 
Miss Agnew, afterwards Mrs Arthur Sex cm At 
Brantwood, early in 1878, he was seized xxith a 
long and dangerous illness which left his brain 
senously affected, and from which he nexcr fully 
recox ered In 1883 his health was so far restored 
that he was able to accept re election to the Slade 
Professorship , but the strain and excitement were 
almost from the first too great It was a relief 
both to him and to his friends xxhen he resigned 
at the end of 1884, as a protest against the cstab 
lishmcnt of a physiological laboratory' in Oxford 
and the endowment of xixisection by the Unixersity 
Betxveen 1885 and 1889 there appeared in monthly 
parts the informal autobiography entitled 
Twenty -four of these parts appeared in regular 
succession , a long break due to illness folloxved , 
four more numbers appeared in 1888-89, tnd 
brought doxvn the story of his life to about 1864 
The gradual failure of xatal force ended peacefully 
at Brantxxood on 20th January' 1900 He xxas 
buned at Coniston, and a monument was after- 
xvards erected to him m Westminster Abbey' In 
him passed axxay the last of the gieat figures of the 
earlier Victonan age. 

The final estimate to be formed of Ruskm as an 
author xvill only be determined bV time A great 
deal of his published wntmg xxas occasional and 
necessarily fugitixe. On principle, he alloxxed the 
utmost publicity to be gixen to all his correspond 
once, and his collected xxorks include numberless 
letters, seldom xxithout interest but often of trifling 
x’alue, and not ranking as literature in the full 
sense of the term Between such letters and his 


slighter and more informal published wntings— 
magazine articles, lectures, prefaces and mtro 
ductions, <S.c — no distinct line can be drawn 
Txxo well known and xxidely-rcad xolumes, Arrmus 
of the Choie (1880) and On the Old Raad{\Z'l>^, 
arc collections of these fugitiye contributions to 
nexxspapers and magazines Moda n Pain/ers, by 
far his longest and most elaborate xxork, was 
xxntten with a special purpose Both because 
that purpose xxas in fact largely attained, and 
because it kept changing and shifting through the 
sexenteen or eighteen years xxhile the xxork was 
m progress, great parts of the fixe xolumes are 
practically obsolete Competent cntics haxe held 
that the sty'lc, with all its merits, is too diffuse for 
permanence m its general structure, and ungrace 
fully gorgeous in the more highly elaborated 
passages Of his work before i860 the conjecture 
may be hazarded that the Sei’en Lamps and the 
Stones of Venue xxill surx'ixe Among the multi 
farious mass of his later xxntmgs it is certain that 
Unto Tilts Last and The 7 wo Paths, w ith some of 
the papers collected in The Crown of JVtld Olive 
and many detached numbers of Tors Clavu;era, 
haxe a permanent place in literature as among the 
xxntmgs which haxe most profoundly influenced 
modem thought and life Prahriia, his last un 
finished masterpiece, has in its sweet and garrulous 
charm, its childlike simplicity and cloudless serenity , 
as high and as secure a place as anx of these 
As a master of style Ruskin’s eminence is also 
great and peculiar In science he had no adequate 
equipment of training or system , in art he was 
a bnlliant amateur But in language he was 
almost from the first a trained artist , he used 
language xxith a freedom and flexability that had 
been strange to England for the best part of two 
centuries before he rcdiscoxercd the secret^ In 
his earlier xintings the style suffers from xer- 
bosity, more especially during a few years xxhen 
he consciouslx imitated the style of the great 
Elizabethan theologian Richard Hooker Into 
this fault he xxas always subject to relapse But 
on occasion he could, xx ithout losing any fle.xability 
or freedom, xxnte xxith a terse force and swift pre 
cision xxhich cannot be surpassed and haxe seldom 
been equalled The purple patches which gained 
him his first fame, and by xxhich he is perhaps 
ex'en now most widely knoxxai, were a conscious 
artifice. His oxxai sounder judgment disapproxed 
them , and he often had occasion to lament that he 
xxas read for his fine xxaating and not for the sake 
of the tmths which the writing was meant to con- 
xey and to make impressive. It has been already 
noted how he remained, so to speak, a child in his 
parents’ house so long as his parents Iix cd , and 
in the xxork exen of his mature age there is a 
childlike quality' that noxv fascinates bx' its limpid 
simpliaty and noxx annoys by its xx'ay wardness or 
extravagance There are traces of the same quality 
m Plato, one of Ruskm’s cliief masters both in 
substance and in stxle, and one whose xxliole spint 
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and temper have a remarkable affinity wth his 
Apart from the beauty and charm of his owri 
■nnting, he is a figure of the first importance in 
English literature as m amphjicator tmpent, one 
who gar e a new range and a new sensitu eness to 
English prose. 

EeatoraWon and Destruction, 

Neilher b> the public, nor bj those who hare the 
care of public monuments, is the true meaning of the 
rvord restoration understood It means the most total 
destruction which a buildmg can suffer a destruction 
out of which no remnants can be gathered a destmc 
tion accompanied with false description of the thing 
destrojed Do not let us deceire ourselves m this 
important matter it is impossible, as impossible as to 
raise the dead, to restore an> thing that has erer been 
great or beautiful in architecture. That which I have 
above insisted upon as the life df the whole, that spint 
rvhich IS given onl> by the hand and eje of the rvork 
man, never can be recalled Another spint niaj be 
given bj another time, and it is then a new building, 
but the spint of the dead workman cannot be summoned 
up, and commanded to direct other hands, and other 
thoughts And as for direct and simple copying, it is 
palpably impossible What copying can there be of 
surfaces that have been worn half an inch down’ The 
whole finish of the work was m the half inch that is 
gone , if you attempt to restore that finish, you do it 
con;ecturally , if you cop) what is left, granting fidelity 
to be possible (and what care, or watchfulness, or cost 
can secure it), how is the new work better than the old? 
There was yet m the old some life, some mysterious 
suggestion of what it had been, and of what it had lost , 
some sweetness in the gentle lines which ram and sun 
had wrought Tliere can be none in the brute hard 
ness of the new carving Look at the animals which 
I have given in Plate 14, as an instance of Imng work, 
and suppose the markings of the scales and hair once 
worn aw-aj, or the wrinkles of the brows, and who shall 
ever restore them? The first step to restoration (I have 
seen it, and that again and again — seen it on the 
Baptistery of Pisa, seen it on the Casa d' Oro at Venice, 
seen it on the Cathedral of Lisieux) is to dash the old 
work to pieces, the second is usuall) to put up the 
cheapest and basest imitation which can escape detec 
tion, but in all cases, however careful, and however 
laboured, an imitation still, a cold model of such parts 
as can be modelled, with conjectural supplements , and 
m) experience has as yet furnished me with only one 
instance, that of the Palais de Justice at Rouen, in which 
even this, the utmost degree of fidelity which is possible, 
has been attained, or even attempted 

Do not let us talk then of restoration The thing is a 
Lie from beginning to end You maj make a model 
of a budding ns you may of a corpse, and your model 
may liav e the shell of the old walls within it as your cast 
might have the skeleton, with what advantage I neither 
see nor care but the old building is destroyed, and that 
more totally and meralessly than if it had sunk into a 
heap of dust, or melted into a mass of clav more his 
lieen gleaned out of desolaterl Nineveh than ever will be 
out of re built Milan But, it is said, there may come 
a necessity for restoration ' Granted Look the neces 
sity full in the face, ind understand it on its own terms. 
It is a necessity for destruction Accept it as such. 


pull the building down, throw its stones into neglected 
comers, make ballast of them, or mortar, if you wall , 
but do It honestly, and do not set up a Lie in their place 
And look that necessity in the face before it comes, and 
you may prevent it The principle of modem times 
(a pnnciple which, I believe, at least in Trance, to be 
systematically acted on by the masons, m order to find 
themselves work, as the abbey of St Ouen was pulled 
dowTi by the magistrates of the town by way of giving 
work to some vagrants) is to neglect buildings first, and 
restore them afterwards Take proper care of your 
monuments, and you will not need to restore them A 
few sheets of lead put in time upon a roof, a few dead 
leaves and sticks swept in time out of a water course, 
will save both roof and walls from min Watch an old 
building with an anxious care , guard it as best you may, 
and at any cost, from every influence of dilapidation 
Count Its stones ns you would jewels of a crown, set 
watches about it as if at the gates of a besieged city , bind 
It together with iron where it loosens , stay it with timber 
where it declines, do not care about the unsightliness 
of the aid better a crutch than a lost limb , and do this 
tenderly, and reverently, and continually, and many a 
generation will still be bom and pass away beneath its 
shadow Its evil day must come at last , but let it come 
declaredly and openly, and let no dishonoiinng and false 
substitute depnve it of the funeral offices of memory 

(From fhe Sc-en Lamfs 0/ Architecturt ) 

Perrectlon In Art. 

I slionld be led far from the matter in hand, if I were 
to pursue this interesting subject Enough, I trust, has 
been said to show the render that the mdeness or imper 
fection which at first rendered the term ‘Gothic’ one of 
reproach is mdeed, when rightly understood one of the 
most noble characters of Christian architecture, and not 
only a noble but an essential one. It seems a fantastic 
paradox, but it is nevertheless a mo=t important troth, 
that no architecture can be truly noble which is not im 
perfect And this is easily demonstrable. For since 
the architect, whom we will suppose capable of doing 
all m perfection, cannot execute the whole with his own 
hands, he must either make slaves of his workmen in 
the old Greek, and present English fashion, and level his 
work to a slave’s capanties, which is to degrade it , or 
else he must take his workmen as he finds them, and let 
them show their weaknesses together with their strength, 
which wall involve the Gothic imperfection, but render 
the whole work as noble as the intellect of the age can 
make it 

But the pnnciple may be stated more broadly still 
I have confined the illustration of it to architecture, 
but I must not leave it as if true of architecture only 
Hitherto I have used the words imperfect and perfect 
merely to distinguish between work grossly unskilful, and 
work executed wath average precision and science, and 
I have been pleading that any degree of unskilfulness 
should be admitted, so only that the labourer’s mind had 
room for expression But, accurately speaking, no good 
work whatever can be perfect, and the demand for 
perfection is al vays a sign of a misunderstanding of the 
ends of art 

This for tw o reasons, both based on everlasting laws. 
The first, that no great man ever stops working till he 
has reached his point of failure that is to say , his mind 
13 always far in advance of his powers of execution, and 
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the latter will now and then give waj in trjmg to follow 
It, besides that he -mil alwnjs give to the inferior portions 
of his work onl) sueh inferior attention as thej require, 
and according to his greatness he becomes so accustomed 
to the feeling of dissatisfaction with the best he can do, 
that in moments of lassitude or anger a itli himself he 
will not care though the beholder be dissatisfic'l also 
I liclietc there has onl> been one man who would not 
achnowledgc this iicccssitv, and strove alwaj-s to reach 
perfection, Leonardo , the end of his vain effort being 
mcrcl} that he would take ten }ears to a picture, and 
leave it unfinished And therefore, if we arc to have 
great men working at all, or less men doing their best, 
the work will be imperfect, however Ivcautiful Of 
human work none but what is bad can be perfect, in 
Its ovv n bad w ay 

Tlic second reason is, that imperfection is in some 
sort essential to all that we know of lift It is the sign 
of life in a mortal bodj, that is to saj, of a state of 
progress and change Nothing that lives is, or can lie, 
ngidly perfect, part of it is dccaving, part nascent 
The foxglove bio som, — a third part bud, a third part 
past, a third part in full bloom, — is a t)pc of the life of 
this world And in all things that live there arc certain 
irrcgulanties and deficiencies which arc not onlj signs of 
life, blit sources of beautv > o human face is exactly 
the same in its lines on each side, no leaf perfect in its 
lobes, no branch m its sjminctn All admit irrcgnlant) 
as thev inipl) change and to banish imperfection is to 
destroj expression, to checl exertion, toparal)7c vitality 
All things are litcrall) better, lovelier, and more beloved 
for the imperfections which have been divincl) appointed, 
that the law of human life mav be Effort, and the law 
of human judgment, Merej 

Accept this then for a universal law, that neither arcln 
tccturc nor an) other noble work of man can lie good 
unlcsS It be impcrfirct , and let us be prepared for the 
otherwise strange fact, which we shall discern cicarl) as 
we approacli the period of the Renaissance, that the first 
cause of the fall of the arts of Europe was a relentless 
requirement of perfection, inca^^pable alike cither of b^mg 
silenced b) veneration for greatness, or softened into for 
givcness of siraphcit) 

Thus far then of the Rudeness or Savagencss, which 
is the first mental element of Gothic architecture. It is 
an element in man) other health) nrchilccturcs also, as 
in B)zantine and Romanesque, but true Gothic cannot 
exist wathout IL dienes e/ Vemet ) 

Rochdale and Pisa. 

Beautiful art can only be produced bv people who 
have beautiful things about them, and leisure to look at 
them, and unless ) 0 u provide some elements of beaut) 
for your workmen to be surrounded by, )ou will find 
that no elements of beaut) can be invented b) them 

I was struck forably b) the bcanng of this great fact 
upon our modem efforts at ornamentation In nn after 
noon walk, last week, in the suburbs of one of our large 
manufacturing towns I was thinking of the difference 
m the effect upon the designer’s mind, between the scene 
which I then came upon, and the scene which would 
have presented itself to the e)es of an) designer of the 
middle ages, when he left his workshop Just outside 
the towm I came upon an old English cottage, or mansion, 
I hardi) know which to call it, set close under the hill, 
and beside the river, perhaps built somewhere m the 


Charless times, vvith mullioncd windows and a low 
arched porch , round which, in the little triangular 
garden, one can imagine the fanni) ns llic) used to sit in 
old summer times, the ripple of the nver heard fainll) 
through the sv cclhnar hedge, and the sheep on the far 
off wolds shining in the evening sunlight flicre, umn 
habited for manv and man) a )tar, it had been Icfi m 
unregarded havoc of rum, tlm garden gate still suing 
loose to Its latch , the garden, blighted utterly info a 
field of a-,hcs, not ev cn a vv ceil tal ing roo there the 
roof tom into shapeless rents , the shutters hanging about 
the windows in rags of rotten wood , before its gate, the 
stream winch bad gladdcnc'l it now soaking slow I) bv, 
black as cboii), and thick witli curdling scum , the ban! 
aljove It trovlilcn into unctuous, snot) sbme far in front 
of It, between it and the old lulls, tl,c furnaces o' the 
cit) foaming fortli perpc'ual plague o' sulphurous dark 
ness, the volume^ of tlieir storm clouds coding low over 
a waste of grasslcss fields, fenced from each other, not 
b) liiylgcs, but b) slab^ of squ irc stone, like giavcs'onrs, 
nvctcel togctiicr with iron 

Tlial was vour scene for the designers contemplitioa 
in Ins afternoon walk at Rochdale Now fanc) ’•lial 
V as the scene winch presented itself, in Ins afternoon 
walk, to a dc-iigncr of the Gothic school of Pisa — Nino 
Pisano, or an) of Ins men 

On each vide of a brij,bl nver be saw rise a 1 ne of 
brighter palaces, arched and pdlaad, and inlaid with 
deep red por]ih)r), and v ith scrjicntinc , along t!ic quays 
before their gates were riding troops of 1 nights, noble m 
face and form, darrhng in crest and shield , lioTsC anl 
man one lab)rinth of quaint colour and gleaming 1 ght— 
the purple, and silver, and scarlet fringes (lowing over 
the strong limbs and clashing mad, like sea waves over 
rod s at sunset Opening on each side from the nver 
were gardens, courts, end cloiste's, long successions of 
white pillars among wreaths of vane, leaping of fountains 
through buds of pomegranate and orange and s’lll along 
the garden paths, and under and throngh the crimson of 
the )K)megranatc shadows, moving slowlv, groups of the 
fairest women that Italv ever saw — fairest, because purest 
and tlioughtfullest , trained in all high knowledge, r5s m 
all courteous art — in dance, in song, in svvict wit, m 
loft) learning, in loftier courage, in loftiest love— able 
alike to cheer, to enchant, or save, the souls of mere 
Above all this sccner) of perfect human lift, ro ; dome 
nnd bell tower, burning with white alabaster and gold 
bc)ond dome and b-11 tower llie slopes of mighty hills, 
hoar) with olive , far m the north, above a piiqile sea 
of peaks of solemn Apcnninc, the dear, sharp cloven 
Carrara mountains sent up their steadfast flames of 
marble summit into nmlvcr sk) , the great sea itsdf, 
scorching vvath expanse of light, strcldung from their 
feel to the Gorgoman isles , and ov cr all these, ever 
present, near or far — seen through the leaves of vane, or 
imaged w ith all its march of clouds in the Amo’s stream, 
or set with its depth of blue close against the golden hair 
and burning check of ladv and knight — that unlroublcd 
and sacred sk) , which was to all men, m thoee days of 
innocent faith, indeed the unquestioned abode of spints 
as the earth was of men , and which opened straight 
through its gates of cloud and veils of dew into the 
awfuincss of the eternal world, — a heaven in which 
cverv doud that passed was litcrall) the chanot of an 
angel, nnd every ray of its Evaming and Morning 
streamed from the throne of God. 
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What tliink yon of that for a school of design ? 

I do not bring this contrast before you as a ground 
of hopelessness in our task , neither do I lool for any 
possible renosation of the Republic of Pisa, at Bradford, 
in the nineteenth century , but I put it before you in 
order that you may be aware precisely of the kind of 
difficulty you have to meet, and may then consider with 
yoiirscUcs liov, far you can meet it To men surrounded 
by the depressing and monotonoas circumstances of 
English manufacturing life, depend upon it, design is 
simply impo-sible. Tins is the most distinct of all the 
cxpcnences I haie had in dealing nath the modem 
workman He is intelligent and ingenious in the highest 
degree — subtle in touch and keen in sight but he is, 
generally speaking, wholly destitute of designing power 
And if you want to gi\c him the power, you must gi\e 
him the materials, and put him in the circumstances for 
It Design IS not the offspnng of idle fancy it is the 
studied result of accumulatne obseiaation and delightful 
habit Without obsciwation and experience, no design 
— without peace and pleasurablcness in occupation, no 
design — and all the lecturings, and teachings, and pnzes, 
and pnnciplcs of art, m the world, are of no use, so long 
as you don’t surround your men wath happy influences 
and beautiful tilings It is Impossible for them to hare 
right ideas about colour, unless they see the lovely 
colours o'" nature unspoiled , impossible for them to 
supply beautiful inadent and action in their ornament, 
unless they see beautiful incident and action m the world 
aliout them. Inform their minds, refine their habits, 
and you form and refine theur designs, but keep them 
illiterate, uncomfortable, and in the midst of unlicautiful 
things, and whatever they do wiU still be spurious, 
\ ulgar, and valueless (From rhe Tm Path , ) 

The So-called Christian. 

But in order to put this question Into any terms, one 
had first of all to face a difficulty — to me for the present 
insuperable, — the difficulty of knowing whether to addrcaS 
one’s audience as liclicving, or not bclicvnng, in any other 
world than this Tor if you address any average modem 
English company as l)cli_vng in an Eternal life, and 
then endeavour to draw any conclusions from this as 
sumed belief, as to their present busincas, they w ill forth 
with tell you that ‘what you s.ay is very beautiful, but it 
IS not practicak’ If, on the contrary, you frankly address 
them ns rridielicvcrs m Eternal life, and try to draw any 
consequences from that unbelief, — they immediately hold 
you for an accursed person, and shake off the dust from 
their feet at yon 

And the more I thought over what I had got to say, 
the less I found I could sav it, without some reference to 
this inthngible or intractable question It made all the 
difTcrencc, in asserting any pnnciplc of war, whether one 
assumed that a discharge of artillery w ould merely knead 
dowai a certain quantity of once living clay into a level 
line, as in a bnckfield , or whether, out of every sepa 
ratclv Christian named portion of the ruinous heap there 
went out, into the smoke and dead fallen mr of battle 
some astonished condition of soul, unwillingly released 
It made all the difference, in speaking of the pos iblc 
range of commerce, whether one assumed that all bar 
gains related onlv to visible proiierly — or whether pro 
perty, for the present inviviblc, but ncverthclcs-, real, 
was elsewhere purcliascable on other terms It made 
all the difference, m addres mg a body of men subject 


to considerable hardship, and having to find sonic way 
out of it — whether one could confidcntlv sav to them, 
‘My friends, — you have only to die, and all will be 
nght,’ or whether one had any secret misgiving that 
such advice was more blessed to him that gave than to 
him that took it 

And therefore the deliberate reader will find, through 
out these lectures, a hesitation in dnvang points home, 
and a pausing short of conclusions which he will feel 
I would fain have come to, — hesitation which arises 
wholly from tins uncertainty of my hearers’ temper 
For I do not speak, nor have I ever spoken, since the 
time of first forward youth, in any proselytizing temper, 
as desinng to persuade any one to believe anvdhing , 
but, whomsoever I venture to address, I take, for the 
time, his creed as I find it , and endeavour to push it 
into such V ital fruit as it seems capable of 1 bus, it is 
a creed wilh a great jiart of the exisling, English people, 
that they arc in possession of a liook which tells them, 
straight from the lips of God, all they ought to do, and 
need to know I have read lliat book, with as much 
care as most of them, for some forty y cars , and am 
thankful that, on those who trust it, I can press its 
pleadings My endeavour has licen umfonnly to make 
them trust it more deeply than they do , trust it, not in 
their own favourite verses only, but m the sum of all, 
trust It, not as a fetish or talisman, which they art to be 
saved by daily repetitions of , but as a Captain’s order, 
to be heard and obeyed at tlicir penL I was always 
encourigcd by supposing my hearers to hold such belief 
To these, if to any , I once had hope of addressing, with 
acceptance, vvords which insisted on the guilt of pnde, 
and the futility of av ance , from these, if from any , 1 
once expected ratification of a political economy, winch 
asserted that the life was more than the meat, and the 
body than raiment , and these, it once seemed to me, I 
might ask, w ilhout being accused of fanaticism, not merely 
in doclnnc of the lips, but in the bestowal of their heart’s 
treasure, to separate ihcmvclv cs from the crowd of whom 
It IS written, ‘ ‘\fter all these things do tlic Gentiles 
seek ' ' 

It cannot, however, be assumed, willi any semblance 
of reason, that a general audience is now wholly, or even 
in majonly, composed of these religious persons. A 
large portion must nlwavs consist of men who admit no 
sucli creed, or who, at least, are inaccessible to appeals 
founded on it And as, w itli the so calkd Chrivtian, 
I desirerl to plead for honest declaration and fulhinient 
of his belief in life, — with the so called Infidel, I desired 
to plead for an honest declaration and fulfilment of 
Ills belief in deatli The dilemma is inevitable. Men 
must cither hereafter live, or hereafter die, fate mav 
be bravely met, and conduct wisely ordered, on cither 
expectation, but never m hesitation between ungrasped 
hope, and nneonfronted fear \\c usually believe in 
immortality, so far as to avoid preparation for death , 
and in mortahtv, so far as to avoid preparation for anv 
thing after death ANfiicreas, a wise man wall at least 
hold himself re.ady for one or other of two events, of 
which one or other is inev liable, and will have all 
thing-, endetl in order, for his sleep, or left in order, 
for Ins awakening 

Ivor have w e any nght to call it an ignoble judgment 
if he determine to end them in order, as for sleep A 
brave Ijchcf in life is indeed an enviable state of mind, 
but, as far as I can discern, an unusual one. I know 
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few Chnstians so convinced of the splendour of the rooms 
in their Father’s house, ns to I)e happier when their 
fnends are called to those mansions, than they would 
have been if the Queen had sent for them to Ine at 
Court nor has the Church’s most ardent ‘desire to 
depart, and be with Christ,’ ever cured it of the singular 
habit of putting on mourning for every person summoned 
to such departure On the contrary, a brave belief in 
death has been assuredly held bj many not ignoble 
persons, and it is a sign of the last depravity in the 
Church itself, when it assumes that such a belief is in 
consistent with either punty of character or energy of 
hand The shortness of life is not, to anj rational 
person, a conclusive reason for wasting the space of it 
which may be granted him , nor does the anticipation of 
death, to morrow, suggest, to an} one but a dninkard, 
the expediency of drunkenness to day To teach that 
there is no device in the grave, ma} indeed make the 
deviceless person more contented in his dulness , but it 
will make the deviser only more earnest in devising 
nor lb human conduct likel}, in every case, to be purer, 
under the conviction that all its evil may in a moment be 
pardoned, and all its wrong doing in a moment redeemed , 
and that the sign of repentance, which purges the guilt 
of the past, will waft the soul into a felicity which forgets 
Its pain, — that it ma} be under the sterner, and to many 
not unwase minds, more probable, apprehension, that 
‘what a man soweth that shall he also reap’ — or others 
reap, — when he, the living seed of pestilence, walketh 
no more in darkness, but lies down thcreim 

(From The Crown of II tid 0 /tve) 

Hie First Sight of the Alps 

Entered once into this mountain Paradise, we wound 
on through its balmy glens, past cottage after cottage on 
their la\vhs, still glistering in the dew 

The road got into more barren heights b} the mid- 
day, the hills arduous , once or twacc we had to wait for 
horses, and we were still twenty miles from Schaffliauscn 
at sunset , it w as past midnight when w e reached her 
closed gates. The disturbed porter had the grace to 
open them — not quite wide enough , we carried away 
one of our lamps in collision with the slanting bar ns we 
drove through the arch How much happier the pnva 
lege pf dreamily entenng a mediieval city, though watli 
the loss t>f a lamp, than the free ingress of being jammed 
between a dray and a tramcar at a railroad station ! 

It IS strange that I but dimly recollect the following 
morning, I fancy we must have gone to some sort of 
church or other , and certainl} , part of the dhy went 
in admiring the bow windows projecting into the clean 
streets None of us seem to have thought the Alps 
would be visible without profane exertion m climbing 
hills We dinetl at four, as usual, and the evening being 
entirely fine, went out to walk, all of us — mj father and 
mother and Mary and I 

We must have still spent some time in town seeing, 
for It was drawing towards sunset when we got up to 
some sort of garden promenade— west of the town, I 
believe, and high above the Rhine, so as to command 
the open country across it to the south and west At 
which open country of low undulation, far into blue, — 
gazing as at one of our own distances from Malvern of 
Worcestershire, or Dorking of Kent, — suddenl} — behold 
— beyond. 

There was no thought in any of us for a moment of 


their Ixnng clouds The} were clear ns crystal, sharp on 
the pure horizon sky, and already tinged with rose by 
the sinking sun Infinitely lieyond all that we had ever 
thought or dreamed, — the seen walls of lost Eden could 
not have been more beautiful to us, not more awful, 
round heaven, the walls of sacred Death 

It is not jiossible to imagine, in any time of the world, 
a more blessed entrance into life, for a child of such a 
temperament as mine True, the temperament belonged 
to the age a very few years, — within the huncjred, — 
before that, no child could have been bom to care for 
mountains, or for the men that lived among them, m 
that way Till Rousseau’s time, there had been no 
‘sentimental’ love of nature, and till Scott’s, no such 
apprehensive love of ‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ 
not in the soul merely, but in the flesh St Bernard of 
La bontaine, looking out to Mont Blanc with his child’s 
eyes, sees above Mont Blanc the Madonna, St Bernard 
of Talloires, not the Lake of Annecy, but the dead 
between Martigny and Aosta. But for me, the Alps 
and their people were alike beautiful in their snow, and 
their humanity , and I wanted, neither for them nor 
myself, sight of any thrones m heaven but the rocks, or 
of any spints in heaven but the clouds 

Thus, in jierfect health of life and fire of heart, not 
wanting to be nnyahing but the boy I was, not wanting 
to have anything more than 1 had , knowing of sorrow 
only just so much as to make life serious to me, not 
enough to slacken in the least its sinews , and wath so 
much of saence mixed wath feeling as to anake the sight 
of the Alps not only Ihe revelation of the beauty of the 
earth, but the opening of the first page of its volume, — 

I went dovvai that evening from the garden terrace of 
Schaffbausen with my destiny fixed in all of it that was 
to be sacred and useful To that terrace, and the shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this 
day, 111 every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them, and 
every thought that has in it help or peace 

(From Prertenin ) 

For Ruskin 5 life, as has been indicated above his own wntings 
are the best and the fullest authonty A complete lut of them is 
given m the Bihttogrn^ky of ihe IPrzituge of fokn Puslui, by 
T J Wise (a vols, 3889-93) The Ttfe and IPorJL of Rnshin b> 
his pupil and secretary, W G Collingwood (e voLs 1893), may be 
called his ofiicial biography up to that date. Among the many 
works dealing with his ideas or attempting to analyse his teaching 
and inlluencc may le named Sindtej tn Pnihin by E. T Cook 

(1890) Pnihtn by Mrs Meynell (1900) , A'tvnr/A’c/^irmrr, 

byj A Hob$on(i898) by Frederic Harrison (190a), 

and for a foreign view, Ze Rfonvemejti IdiaUste et Social dans la 
Ltiifraiure An^laise au lOme Stlcle fohn Rwkin^ by Jacques 
Bardoux (1900) and Ruskm el la Rlltgion de la BeanU by R de 
la Sireranne (1897 , English translation, 1900) A collected ediUon 
of the whole of Ruskin 1 works including much material hitherto 
unpublished, began to be issued in 1903 under the sbpcrvision of 
his literary executors. 

J W MACKAIL. 

TTillinin Joliiisou Corj (1823-92), the son 
of a Devonshire squire, was bom at Tomngton, 
and till 1878, when he inhented an estate and _ 
assumed the name of Cory', was beloved and 
revered by' his Eton pupils (including Sir Fredenck 
Pollock and Lord Rosebery) as William Johnson 
Schooled at Eton, he was a bnlliant student at 
Cambndge and became a Fellow of King’s , and 
for over quarter of a century (from 1845) was the 
most eminent of Eton masters After his retire- 
ment (1878) he lived at Madeira and at Hamp 
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stead At Cambndge he had won the Chancellor’s 
medal for an English poem on Plato , his sapphics 
and alcaics were pronounced by Munro ‘the best 
and most Horatian since Horace’s own time. But^ 
It was his lontca (iSsS-; enlarged 1891) that re- 
vealed — at fimt only to a very limited circle — his 
Vinique gift as an English lynst, ‘Anteros’ and 
' Mimnermus in Church ’ having an espeaal charm 
He wrote handbooks of Latin and Greek verse 
composition, defended Eton against the attacks of 
‘Jacob Omnium,’ and published a suggestive and 
original (but debatable) Guide to English History 
from 1815 to 1835 A volume of extracts from his 
Letters and Journals, illustrating his attractive 
character and at times paradoxical opinions, was 
published in 1897 

Heraclitus 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead. 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears 
to shed 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the 
sky 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Canon guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

SlUl arc thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake , 

For Death he taketh all away, but them he cannot take 
(Tmn^latidn from Callimachus — iiitfwtcgia Gnren vii 80 ) 

James Rohinson Planch^ (1796-1880), 
whose name suggests his Huguenot descent, was 
bom in London, and curiously combined the pro- 
fessions of antiquary and official herald (Rouge 
Croix from 1854, Somerset Herald from 1866) with 
that of writer of burlesques and other pieces for 
the theatre. His first extravaganza, A inoroso, w as 
produced at Drury Lane in 1818 In 1824 he 
WTOte English words for Weber’s Der Freischutz, 
m 1826 for OberoUj from this time on he produced 
over ninety adaptations or translations and more 
than seventy original pieces (some with collabo- 
rators) To the other side of his life work belong 
two histones of Bntish costume and a Cydopadia 
of Costume, Regal Records (1838), The Pursuivant 
of Anns , 3rd ed 1874), and The Conqueror 
and hts Companions (1874), besides his autobiogra- 
phical Recollections (1872) The Exlravaganzas 
(1879) fill five volumes 

Ricliard William Chnrcli (1815-90) was 
bom at Lisbon, a nephew of Sir Richani Church 
(famous in the Neapolitan service and as general- 
issimo of the insurgent Greeks m 1827) He spent 
much of his boyhood in Italy, was a fnend of 
Newman at Oxford, took a first-class from Wadham 
College, was elected a Fellow of Onel, in 1853 
became rector of Whatley near Frome, and as 
Dean of St Paul’s from 1871 was a distinguished 
and revered representative of the High Church 
on Its best side Among his score of works, 
besides several volumes of sermons, were Essays 
and Reviews (1834), The Beginning of the Middle 
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Ages (1877), and, 77 /i. Oxford Movement (1S91) , 
and books on Anselm and Dante, on Spenser 
and Bacon (in 'the ‘Men of Letters’ senes) 
He was one of die founders of the Guatdtan 
There is a Life of him by his daughter (1894) 

Thomas Hughes (1823-96), bom at Uffington, 
Berks, the son of a country squire, was educated at 
Rugby under Dr Arnold , studied at Oriel College, 
Oxford, 1841-45 , was called to the Bar in 1S48 , 
and became a member of the Chancery Bar His 
first literary venture, published anonymously, was 
Tom Browifs Schooldays (1856), a story of boy -life 
at Rugby under Arnold’s reigpi, based mainly on 



THOMAS HUGHES 

From a Photograph b> Riusell Sou^ 


his owm expenences and impressions ‘Tom’ in 
the story was the storyteller’s brother George, 
‘Arthur’ was Stanley, afterwards Dean Stanlev 
The book achieved an instant populanty which 
has been w ell maintained, and despite some faults 
of emphasis and sentimentality it remains y et the 
best literary picture of English public school life 
It was followed by The Scouring of the White 
Horse (1858), Tom Brown at Oxford (1861), a 
continuation of the ‘Schooldays,’ and, like most 
continuations, a failure, and Alfud the Great 
(1869) Hughes became a Q C m 1869, and a 
County Court Judge in 1882 He was closelv 
associated with Maurice and Kingsley in their 
work amongst the London poor In 1865-68 he 
represented Lambeth as a Liberal in Parliament , in 
1868-74 he sat for Frome , and in 1880 he assistea 
in founding a settlement in the United States, of 
which Rugby, Tennessee (1881), is an account He 
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!ilso ulotc of Ills (.!(lf ‘'t broii)( F) (» C 

Hughes (iS;',), Lucs of U micl i\rncniill in 
incl Ilishop I'ra^'tr (if>br), nnd ] nritltt'ii R m hhs 
(1895) He r> huned it IJngliton, nnd i stntuc of 
Iiim wns creeled it Rugln in 1899 

Sir Mlllisim IIoMnid mot eon 

siiicuoiis of English unr cnrrcsiiondrnts, wns horn 
ni Countv ] 3 uh!m, in 1821, joined the st iiT 

of the 7 / / • ' III ih 13, iiid n is c died to tin II ir in 
1850 I rom the Cl line I he wrote thoie funous 
letters (published tn book form in ihjbl vhuh 
opened the e>cs of I ugh-htiien to the suirenii> s of [ 
die solduis, ind contributed to brcnl ilown in ! 
intupiited loutine He witnessed ind dt iidi d | 
the eients of the Indnn Muiiu) In he 

estnblishcd the 1 >i/ i tn I whuh 

he wns still editor niul chief proprietor in n/vj , 
iiid in if-di the Cud Wnr drei liiiii to \mtrii 1 
wliere he enused niueli iirmtion bv Ins mouit 
of the 1 cdcnl di fe it it Bull Kiin He i Ti itli 
the Austrnns in 1860 ind with the Pnu^ni ii 
iS/O'/l visited Ei^vpt ind the Ei t 18741 nnl 
liidnCihr?) ns piinlc ecretnrv to Km,' I dwird 
then Brinie of \\ des mid nns with \\ oKi Ir) 
in South Afrie 1 111 1879 nnd in I„\pl in I'^fj 
\inong his bool s nre i note! I/i hi- rtttr^t if 
Dr Jititfl) ■186R), fltsf hi'/fr ^ibS; I I </ /i 
Cf th (1890), nnd I/r Greit I! ,i' -^tl/ R tm 1 
(1893), nn nutobio„r iphirni record of Cntiirnn c' 
perienccs El I) , Knight of tin Iron Cio-s ,tid 
Conininndcr of the 1 1 gion of Honour, he reic.vid 
nn English 1 nighthood in iSpj 

Jolin ll.irKn} Milson (1804-33), bom m 
Pweedmouth nnd bred n pnntcr, sjicnt some jcirs 
in London nnd nfter writing dninns ind piicni', 
heenme in 1832 editor of the Dtr-^id Ail rrfts<f 
His Jalcs of the liofili’is (6 voK i834-,o) wtte 
onginnll) issued m wcckl) numbers. Hependm,., 
mtlier on their pnthos nnd scntiniciit ilnn on their 
Iilcrir) power, ihcj secured m iriinirn^e pi'piilitit) 

It home nnd nbrond , ind nfter W iKoii s di itli tin ) 
were continued for his widow, fir t lu his brother 
nnd then with Alevnndtr Leighton tiboo 74) ns 
editor Among ndditionnl writerB were Ale'nnder 
Leighton, [Sir] Theodore M irtin, Hugh Miller 
‘ Della ,’ 1 homns Gillespie, nnd jnmes MnidinenL 
A new edition b) Leighton cvlcndcd to tuentj 
volumes (1857-59), his 1869 revision contained 
four volumes more 

Sir Goorpe Grove (1820-1900), bom nt 
Clnpham, wns trnmed ns n cKil engineer, erected 
in the West Indies the first two enst iron light 
houses, nnd nssisted in the Bntnnnn tuhulnr bridge, 
but became successively secrclnr) to the bociciv of 
Arts (1849-52), nnd then sccrctnry of the Crjsinl 
I’dnce Compnn) He dihgcntlv served the rend 
mg public ns editor of j\fiinml/iiit'^ ns n 

Inrgccoii'ributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Dtlilc, 
ns editor nnd pnrt nuthor of the grenl Dtcltonaty of 
Music and Musicians (1878-S9, new edition bj 


■Gi nnl 

1 uiler-M-ntlind, 5 vol !■> (‘fik md bj n vor) 
on Hci th'i' cii H*‘ />} }) ' 1- Of Di tl nm '1L72), 

1 LD of (>Li /ov (ill'll, h' V t hi>,"i ted m tei:} 
on th' oji' mn,' of the Uo d t Vle.o of bir c of 
will'll he > IS dgcMOi tdi t*'J5 ft s J I’’ Irv 

C I f.rnti s <'tr/)3; 

WJlItiin HrinvorHi Dlvon ,1^21-791 n. 

bun it (ifcit Atiro (i<, M inc! •* ,rr, u d Inr-- 1 ' a 
iiicrfbnnt'j ckr',but Ind i’r'’i'l) wntt n n ge/H 
<I< d when in if :9 be i 1 <1 111 1 » ' Ion A "Ti' > 
tif pnji'i 111 till Dnti A'c' 't rjt ‘ { hr I '-r(t..o 
of tilt lower Ofibi ’ ind uiotiic' on ' 

I’lno 1 ittrt'Kd itt'niioil, tin 1 tt( t 
p ibluhetl 111 1 vo'>i/iir 1' u» in I 3 I Hi f 1 
flu i h/'jb^o w( rit throu, )i threr miti “s m o-c 
\rar In 111 liiRlir /’,> r )t t 'id'jto./., 

to tluprij ■- Mt'-iuli)' < h rpev f’l'-it R’l f , 
/■/</'«/ rf ''1852 nil* hi /‘i/n r l fhs' ly fyr i 
fiiUii m8C)o) V r ft miS'd [r-tpehr bt i h rrr * 
cl iluTn'e btstorji ll l od v r r dufi,!! <■ ) fri. 
c[i 1 1* 11 iiinruifi I '( 'll 185; to ify Divot 
w I editor of ilie At/ me n Hn Kj d rj j 1 ^-i 
ill bit, lit 1' <l KiVi. i-c 1)1 ludr f/c ffc\ h'nt 
iFOji U n III A7, liCrFus t tc7o' /« 

s /vrj,it'7ii JlcVliti (.iij-icjt |r;;,i[d 
1 fitiih C\ frill ,1)7^) fifir^tnii !S 1 cr, dc-d ng 
witli NIonno 1! ni tn n lc''"'*')’enitrnlsp nt tl trt -al 
be I u'd 111 iffd' Liti bis v! wor,.s it '"le 

tier Maj,!'} s f a, ti ft t' , / Olt 'Tt 

!< nibnnnc rT \! i ..on trd \nt,e Luicvit , ntid 
fill! nor His novel' ffnrtDMy fiRin^R ‘r 
(in'-, 1 sued III 1877 nn'l tb'f nti uri m,io i'- 

I .Inmo*' G'rniif (1 .:-'7, v is Imm n Ed.- 
1 burgb, tbc 'O 1 id nn officer in the Gortl >'i whow?' 
i proud of lit' o’d High! Old .ned J irob r deweit 
j nnd in 1832 snihd v gh Ins j 'btr fir Ncwfiwrd 
Itiid Home n,.. im in 1839 be te'* vevr bis mrc 
I an envi, n in the fi2nd ItKit, b it i” 1843 ro' ^neJ 
nrd, after n <]ie’I o’’ dmfi mnnship in nn nechitt^s 
, offirc, turned to btcrntjrc. Hnvmg contrrb'i.ed 
copious]) to the A/ r/i,' Acr 1 If g ter' r nnd the 
Dull t It ,ersit\ d/i'c'-rr / £, he in p ib! ‘1 «! 

' his Ron of II or, the first id n long sum s of 
romnnecs nnd hisiontr illustrntnc nininlv o! tL^ 

1 ichicvcnicnts of Srotti''!! nmis nboncL TlicnotiB 
nboimd in incident, ginnf) dnunlless dnrmg, and 
hnte n brul nnd vigo-ous stHc without much 
hiemr) chnmi fhe hutones nre nt times too 
picturesque niid not historical enough Of up 
wnrds of fiftv novels the best Ino.vii nre Ti 0 
Ad , nttnes tf an on tc do Can f f-'/ani fJilt< 1% or 
inc Q teen's Owrj fjotf-uli. Tic ! clfo~v f rifalc 
and Harry Oj^tl iCj but his Lnfcst sioncs were 
iiicnnt to illuslnle the IJnlish oicupnlion of J)unnn 
nnd the rcconqiiest of the Soudnn Of his cither 
works, Old at d Aero IZdnlun^n Ind the Inrg'tJst 
sale. But he wrote Memoirs of Kirl nldv of 
Gmngc, of Montrose and other Scottish heroes, 
nnd books of bnttlcs on Innd and sea Cnrdmnl 
Manning received Grnnl into the Roman com- 
munion twelve years before Ins denlh 
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Tlic Songs and Ballads of Ireland. 

In Ireland they who make the people’s ballads 
do not exactly make 'tbe people’s laws. But the 
ballad-wnters hate “always ‘been accurate and 
sympathetic exponfcnts of popular sentiment. And 
in the nineteenth dcnturj the patnotic ballad has 
constituted a very considerable part of. -the total 
poetic production of Irish ivnters IVhat may be 
termed die political poetry of Ireland is purely 
English in form It does not date much farther 
back than the era of the Volunteers , and the great 
penod which followed that movement, the penod 
pf the Grattan Parliament, added singularly little 
to the ballad literature of Ireland It was, indeed, 
only at the close of that era, in die convulsions of 
the rebellion, that the emotions of the masses 
I>egan to be expressed in verses, often simple, 
sometimes rude, but always charged with patriotic 
feeling The stirring events of those times gave 
opportunities for die production of that poetry of 
action and passion for which, as Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffj has noted in the preface to his Ballad Poetry 
of B eland, the Celtic race have always had an 
intense relish Of the earliest of these songs of 
the people man> of the most successful have been 
the work of writers otherwise unknowm, and some 
ha\e been anon>mous Among the latter must be 
included the most characteristic example of the 
class to which it belongs ‘The Wearin’ o’ the 
Green,’ a ballad which has been called the National 
Anthenl of Ireland, though it comes nearer perhaps 
to a dirge or a requiem than to an andiem From 
the Union to the days of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion the lyncal voice of Ireland was practically 
inarticulate, save for the exception — an immense 
exception of course — of Moore’s Melodies But the 
Melodies belong to a practical category more formal 
and more self-conscious than the ballad With the 
/ Repeal movement, however, the ballad impulse 
again made itself felt In the hands of Thomas 
Dans, Gavan Duffy, and their colleagues of the 
Nation newspaper, a school of patnotic poclrp', 
popular in form and feeling, was founded, which 
expressed with much prawer and concentration the 
n itional aspirations of the mass of Inshmcn The 
poetry of this penod ivas at its best during the 
Young Ireland movement, and its most striking 
examples will be found m the collections compiled 
in the forties Of these The Ballad Poetry of 
Jrcland, edited by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy , The 
Book of Irish Ballads, edited by Denis Florence 
MacCarthy , The Songs of It eland, edited by 
M J Bany , and The Spirit of the Nation are 
the best known, and the best. In all of these the 
dominant note is the note of patnotism, sometimes 
tnumphant, sometimes chastened, now a paean, more 
often a dirge. But the x crscs are invanably occu 
pied with the same theme m its almost countless 
\ ariations Under tlic influence of Davis, and later 
of Ferguson, this national poetry' became largely 
infused with an historical spirit, the writers seeking 


sometimes in ‘the legend, more often in the actual 
chronicles of the country, freSh sources of inspira- 
tion, and the political ballad thus began to assume 
a more artificial tone, or at any rate a more elabo- 
rated style Many examples of this kind of writ- 
ing have already been given in this volume in 
the specimens of th^ poetry of Davis, Ferguson, 
Mangan, the Banims, and others (see pages 353- 
365) But the earlier poetry is for the most part 
simpler in form, and it is chiefly this which is 
illustrated here After the middle of the nine 
teenth century the intense lyaacal impulse which 
the Young Ireland movement had stimulated was 
greatly weakened Certainly the movements of 
Irish latter-day politics have been less abundantly 
illustrated by Tyrtman music, and the Fenian 
movement produced no poet and scarcely a song 
But bards have not been wholly wanting In such 
writers as Timothy D SuUivan the traditions of 
‘Young Ireland’ have been earned on, if not 
exactly maintained, and ‘The Spint of the 
Nation’ may still be felt in them 

C LITTON FALKINER 

The Wearin’ o’ the Green. 

Oh Pnddy, dear, an’ did y e hear tlie news that 's gom’ 
round ? 

The shamrock is by law forbid to grow on Insh ground 
No more St Patnek’s Day we ’ll keep, his colour can’t 
be seen, 

For there ’s a cruel law agin tbe wearin’ o’ the green 1 
I met vvid Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 
And he said, ‘ How ’s poor ould Ireland, and how docs 
she stand ? ’ 

She’s the most disthressful couhtiy that ivcr yet was 
seen, 

For they ’re hangin’ men and women there for wennn* o’ 
the green 

An’ if the colour we must w ear is England’s cruel red. 

Let It remind us of tbe blood tint Ireland has shed 
Then pull the shamrock from your hat, and throw it on 
the sod — 

And never fear, ’twill take root tliere tho’ under foot ’tis 
trod 

When law can slop the blades of grass from grow in’ ns 
they grow. 

And when the leaves in summer time their colour dare 
not show. 

Then I will change the colour too I wear in my 
caubecn , 

But till that day, plazc God, I ’ll stick to w eann’ o’ the 
green Anon 

The Shan Van Vocht 
['The Little Old Woman — (i name for Irclandj. 

Oh ' the French arc on the sea. 

Says tlic Shan Van Vocht , 

The French are on the sea, > 

Says the Shan Van Vocht , 

Oh 1 the French are in (he Bay, 

They’ll be here without delay. 

And the Orange will decay, 

Says tin. Shan Van Vocht 
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And uhcrc \\ill Ihej have their camp? 

Saj-s the Shan Van Vocht , 

Where mil they ha\e their camp? 

Saj’s the Shan Van Voclit , 

On the Curragli of Kildare, 

1 he Ixiys they mil be there, 

With their pikes in good repair, 

Says the Shan Van Voclit 

Then what mil the jeomcn do? 

“^ays the Shan Van Voclit , 

V liat ill the yeomen do ? 

Sa)s the Shan Van \ ocht , 

What should the yeomen do 
But throw off the red and blue. 

And sv ear that they ’ll be true 
To the Shan Van Vocht? 

And what colour uill the) near? 

Says the Shan Van Vocht , 

What colour will the) wear? 

Sa)’s the Shan Van Voclit , 

What colour should be seen 
Where our fathers’ homes have been 
But their own immorlal green? 

Sa)s the Shan \ an Vocht 

And will Ireland then lie free? 

Says the Shan Van Vocht , 

WUl Ireland then be free’ 

Sa)'s the Shan Van Vocht , 

Yes ! Ireland shall be free 
From the centre to the sea , 

1 hen hurrah for Liberty, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht 

A^O'^ 

The Memory of the Dead, 

Who fears to speak of Ninct) Eight? 

Who blushes at the name? 

When cowards mock the patriot’s fate 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 
lie’s all a knave, or half a sla\e, 

Who slights his country thus 
But a true man, like you, man, 

Will fill your glass with us 

We drink the memory of the brave. 

The faithful and the few — 

Some he far ofrbe)ond the wa\e. 

Some sleep in Ireland, too , 

All, all are gone, but still lives on 
The fame of those who died , 

And true men, like you, men, 

Remember them w ith pndc. 

Some on the shores of distant lands 
Their wear) hearts ha\e laid. 

And by the strangers’ heedless hands 
Their lonely graves were made , 

But though their clay be far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam. 

In true men, like you, men. 

Their spint ’s stiU at home 

The dust of some in Insh earth. 

Among their own they rest , 

And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to he/ breast 


And we will pra) that from their day 
Full man) a race may start 
Of true men, like )OU, men, 

Fo act as brave a part 

They rose in dark and evil da)S 
To nght their native land , 

The) kindled here a living blare 
That nothing shall withstand 
Alas 1 that might can conquer nght, 

7/5r) fell, and parsed aw a) , 

But true men, like you, men, 

Are plenty here to day 

Then here 's their memory — may it lie 
For us a guiding light, 

To cheer our stnfc for hlicrt). 

And teach us to unite ' 

Tlirough good and ill, be Ireland’s still 
Though sad as theirs your fate , 

And true men, lie you, men, 

Lil c tho.c of Is met) Eight. 

John K. Iscram 

Tho Sca-dlvldod GaeL 

llail to our Celtic brellircn, vihcrcver they may be^ 

In the far woods of Oregon, or o'er the Atlantic Sea , 
Whether they guard the banner of St George m Indian 
vales, 

Or spread beneath the sightless north cxpcnmcntal sails. 
One in name and m fame 
Arc the sea divided Gaels. 

Tliough fallen the state of Enn, nnd changed the Sco'tish 
land, 

Tliough small the power of Mona, though unwaked 
I IcwcllyTi’s band , 

Though jVmbrosc Merlin s prophecies arc held as idle 
talcs, ^ 

riioiigh Iona’s laiincfl cloisters arc swept by northern gales. 
One in name and in fame 
Arc the sca-divadcd Gaels 

In northern Spain and Italy our brethren also dwell, 

And brave arc the traditions of their fathers that they 
tell 

The Eagle or the Crescent in the dawai of history pales 
Before the advancing banner of the great Rome conquer 
Ing Gaels 

One in name and m fame 
Are the sea-divaded Gaels. 

A greeting nnd a promise unto them all we send , 

Their character our charter is, their glory is our end , 
Their fnend shall be our friend, our foe whoe’er assails 
The glory or the story of the sea divided Gaels. 

One in name nnd in fame 
Are the sea divaded Gaels 

..T Darcy M'Gee. 

Fair Is my Native Isle 
' Fair is my native isle. 

Proud IS she too , 

Sweet IS her kindly smile. 

Loving and true. 

Exiled ones sigh for her. 

Brave men would die for her. 

Such love have I for her. 

So would I do. 


Aubrey de Vere 
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Dark bas her story been 
Down through long jears , , 

Oft her sweet face was seen 
Wet w ith sad tears , 

Now all looks hnght for her, 

Now comes delight for her, 

Freedom and right for her. 

Placed ’midst her peers 

Far in the olden time 
High was her fame , 

Nations m every dime 
Blest her dear name. 

Peace comes once more to her. 

Fame as of jorc to her. 

Each breeze wafts o’er to her 
Praise and acclaim 

XlMOTin D bOLLlVAN 

Aubrey dc Vcrc (1814-1902) belonged to 
a family remarkable for the development of the 
poetic facult) m mana of its members He was 
the third son of Sir Aubrc> de ^'cre, the well 
known amhor of Julian the Apostate, Maty Tudor, 
and other dramatic and poetic works, and was bom 
m Countj Limenck De Vere was educated at 
Tnniu College, Dublin, where he came much 
under the influence of the eminent mathema- 
tician and thinker. Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
Jlrought up m a chamiing part of rural Ireland, 
and of a contemplative turn, De Vere was earl} 
attracted bw the poetr}' of Wordsworth He 
subsequent!) made the acquaintance of the poet, 
whom he vasited at R)dal m 1S41 Later he 
was much interested in theological questions, be 
came the fnend of Newman and Manning, and 
m 1851 joined the Church of Rome In 1842 
appeared De Veto’s first work, The Waldutses, 
or the Tall of Torn, a Ijrical drama, which was 
followed m 1843 b) Tlu Search after Piosetptue, 
and other poems His father’s death m 1846, 
the great famine of 1847, and the religious pre- 
occupations of the succeeding }cars apparentiv 
diverted De Vere’s thoughts for a time from 
poetry , but Poems Miscellaneous and Sacred 
(1853) bear obvious marks of his religious c\- 
penenccs Tins volume v as followed in 1857 b) 
May Calais It was not until 1861 that Dc 
Vere entered on that senes of poems inspired 
by Insh subjects b) which, despite the essen- 
tiall) Wordsworthian character of his temper and 
intellect, he is best known and for which he 
will be longest remembered These poems pre- 
sent a cunous combination of bardic and ecclesias- 
tical medimvahsm This vein the poet worked m 
Inisfatl, a Lyrical Chronicle of Ireland (1861), a 
poem intended to illustrate Irish history from the 
Norman Conquest to the era of the Penal Laws, 
and to ‘ embod) the essence of a nation’s history ’ 
It was followed b) The Infant Bridal (1864) In 
Iruh Odes (1869) and The Legends of St Patrick 
(1872) De Vere again sought his matenals m the 
same quarr) , but Alexander the Great (1874) and 
St Thomas of Canterbury (1S76) are semi philo- 


sophical dramas In Legends of the $axou Saints 
De Vere sought wath less success to apply to 
English themes the methods he had used m his 
Insh poems De Vere’s voluminous works were 
collected in si\ volumes in 18S4, but he subse- 
quently published Legends , and Records of the 
Church and Empire (1887) and Mediceval Records 
and Sonnets (1893) See a volume of Selections 
(1890), and the Memoir by Wilfrid Ward (1904) 

De Vere was all his life keenly interested m 
Insh affairs, and published several prose volumes 
on public questions, among which may be men- 
tioned English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds (1848) 
and Ireland's Church Property and the Right 
Use of It (1867) His more strictly literary prose 
waatmgs were collected m Essays, chiefly on Poetry 
(1887), and Essays, chiefly Literary and Ethical 
(1889) Tlie long list of his publications closed 
wath a volume of Recollections (1S97), which con- 
tains man} interesting memones of Wordsworth, 
Hartley Coleridge, Newanan, Manning, and others 
of the poet’s most eminent contemporaries De 
Vere’s poetry moves on a high plane of ethical 
contemplation, and is brightened b) a nch 
imagination , but he lacked the lyaacal gift, and 
his best work is to be praised chiefly as possess- 
ing a grave austent} of thought and a stately 
dignity m its diction 

The True Klngr, a Bard Song 

(An. 139 J) 

He came in the night on a false pretence , 

As a fnend he came, as a lord remains 
His coming we noted not, when, nor whence , 

V c slept , we woke in chains 
Ere a year they had chased us to dens and caves , 

Our streets and our churches lay drowned in blood , 
The race that had sold us their sons as slaves 
In our Land as conquerors stoovl 1 

Who were thej, those pnnees that gave away 
VTiat was theirs to keep, not theirs to give? 

A king holds sway for a passing da} , 

The kingdoms for ever live ' ' 

The Tanisl succeeds when the king is dust 
The king rules all , yet the king hath nought 
The} were traitors, not kings, who sold their trust , 
The} were traitors, not kings, who bought 1 

Brave Art MacMurrough ' — Ansc, ’tis mom 1 
For a true king the nation waited long 
He IS strong ns the horn of the unicorn. 

This true king w ho nghls our w rong ' 

He rules in the fight by an inward right , 

From the heart of the nation her king is grow n , 

He niles by nght , he is bone of her might , 

Her flesh, and bone of her bone ! 

The March to Kinsale 

(December a d 1601 ) ' 

O'er many a nver bndged wath ice. 

Through many a vale wath snowdnfls dumb. 

Past quaking fen and precipice 
The Prmccs of the North arc come ' 
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Lo ' these are they that year by year 
Rolled back the tide of England's war , 

Rejoice, Kinsale I ihy help is near ' 

TTiat wondrous winter marcli is o’er, 

And thus they sang, ‘lo morrow mom 
Our eyes shall rest upon the foe 
Pass on, si/ift night, m silence borne. 

And blow, thou brceic of sunrise, blow ’’ 

Blithe as a lioy on marclied the host. 

With dronmg pipe and clear voiced harp , 

At last abo\e that southern coast 

Rang out tlieir war steeds’ whinny sharp 
And up the sea salt slopes tlicy wound. 

And airs once more of ocean quaffed , , 

Tliose frosty woods , the blue waics bound 

As though May touched them, waved and laughed 
And thus they sang, ‘ To morrow mom 
Our eyes shall rest upon our foe 
Pass on, swaft mght, in silence borne, 

And blow, thou breeze of simnse, blow ' ’ 

Beside their watch fires couched all night 

Some slept, some danced, at cards some played , 
While chanting on a central height 
Of moonlit crag, the pnestliood prayed 
And some to sweetheart, some to \ ife. 

Sent message I ind , while others told 
Tnumplmnl tales of recent fight, 

Or legends of their sires of old 

And thus they sang, ‘ To morrow mom 
Our eyes shall rest upon the foe 
Roll on, swift night, in silence borne. 

And blow, thou breeze of sunn e, blow '* 

Dirge or Owen Roe O'NellL 
(a-d i 04!>) 

So’lisover Lift the dead ' 

Bear him to his place of rest, 

Broken heart and blighted head, 

Lay the Cross upon liis breast 

There be many die too late , 

There is one that died too soon 
Twasnot Fortune — it was Fate 
After him that cast her shoon 

Toll the church bells slowly toll ' 

God this day is wroth with Eire 
Seal the book and fold the scroll , 

Crush the harp and hurst the wire 

Lords and pnests, ye talked and talked 
In Kilkenny’s counal hall , 

But tins man whose game ye baulked 
Was the one man 'mong you all ' 

’Twas not on the field he feH ! 

Sing his requiem, dark stoled choir ' 

Let a nation sound his knell, 

God this day is wroth with Eire 

The Graves of Tirconnel and Tyrone on San 
Pietro in Montorlo 
M ithin St Peter’s fane, that kindly hearth 
Where exiles crowned their earthly loads cast down. 
Tile Scottish kings repose, their wanderings past. 

In death more royal thnee than m their birth 


Is car them, v itliin a church of narrower girth, 

But, like It with dilated memories vast, 

Sad Ulster’s Princes find their rest at last 
flic home the holiest spot save one on earth 
Tins is that mount which saw St Peter die ' 

\\ here stands yon dome stood once that Cross revets^ 
On this dread hill, a western Calvary, 

The Empire and the Synagogue accurst. 

Clashed tv o ensanguined hands — like Cam — in one. 
Sleep where the Apostle slept, Tirconnel and Tyvone* 

Tho Little Black Rose 
Tlie Little Blacl Rose shall be red at last , 

WJiat made it blacl but the March wind dry, ' 
And the tears of the v ido that fell on it fast? 

It shall redden the hills when June is nigh. 

The Silk of the Kmc sliall reel at la^t , 

What drove her forth but the dragon flv ’ 

In the golden vale she shall feed full fas*. 

With her mild gold horn and her slow darl eye. 

Tlie wounded wood dove is dead at last ' 

Tlie pine long bleeding, it shall not die ' 
nus song 15 secret 'line car it found 
In a wind o'er the plains at Alhenry 

C LITTOX rVLKIXER. 

John llilthcl (1815-75J IS best knovm is 
a politician But he lias been admirably charac- 
terised by Mr Led \ as ‘a man of great, but 
cvciusiveh literary, ability and it is as a vvntcr 
rather than as a politician that he will be longest 
remembered MilchcJ was the son of a Presbv 
tcrian minister, and vas bom in Dungivcn, 
County Londonderry His early life was spent in 
Newry, where his father had a congregation for 
mans years, and where he imbibed the strongly 
Nationalist vaews \ hich, m the Lister of his boy 
hood, were still tlic inhcniancc of the descendants 
of the men of ’98 In 1830 he entered Tnnity 
College, Dublin, but he did not take a degree. 
He became a solicitor, and practised first at 
Newry and later at Banbndgc. He mamctl, after 
a romantic elopement, a young Indy of great beautv 
and good social position. Miss Jane Vemcr In 
1842 the current of MitchcPs life of professional 
routine was entirely changed by his becoming 
acquainted with the young patriot Thomas Dans 
(page 364) He became dosely associated wath 
the Young Ireland movement, and as a contributor 
to the Nation at once began to attract attention 
by the vigour of his writings On the deatli of 
Davis (1845), Mitchcl accepted a position on the 
staff of the Nation, and removed to Dublin Tins 
IS not the place in which to trace the stimng 
events of 'Slitchel’s political career, whidi culmi- 
nated in his conviction on a charge of treason 
felony and a sentence of fourteen years’ trans 
portation It is to his cxpencnccs as a political 
prisoner m Bermuda and at the Cape that we owe 
one of Mitchel’s pnncipal literarv adiicv cments, 
his Jail Journal — a work remarkable for the in 
tense individuality it reveals, as well as for the great 
vigour of Its style. This was followed b\ the most 
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\agorous and successful of his ivntings, The Last 
Conquest of Ireland {perhaps), published in i860 
m Neu York, where he resided from his release 
from pnson until shortly before his death A more 
ambitious work, The History of Ireland from the 
Treaty of Liinenck to the Present Time, has little 
literary and no historical menL At the election 
of 1874 Mitchel Avas returned for Tipperary, but 
declared incapable of being elected At a second 
election he was again chosen, but died at Newiy 
before the petition presented against his return 
could be heard 

Mitchel was a \igorous and picturesque per- 
sonality Of the leaders of ‘Young Ireland’ he 
had, with the exception of Davis, the largest share 
of literary talent , and his wntings, which m their 
st3le bear strong marks of Carlj’le’s influence, will 
always be valuable as illustrating the character 
of the moaement with which he was so closely 
identified C L. F 

Denis Florence MacCarthj (1817-82), a 
graceful and cultivated wntcr of poetry, was bom 
in Dublin Intended for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, he a\as educated at Maynooth He 
earl) commenced to contnbute verse to Dublin 
penodicals, and wais one of the celebrated band 
of writers for the Nation whose influence on the 
Irish politics of their day was so remarkable. 
Among the fruits of his interest in the Young 
Ireland movement was a collection of Irish ballads, 
which he edited with much judgment and taste In 
1850 appeared his first volume of original verse. 
Ballads, Poems, and Lyncs This was followed by 
the The Bell-Founder (1857) and Undtr-Gltmpses 
Perhaps the work by which MacCarthy is best 
remembered is his ode on Thomas Moore, com 
posed for the centenary of that writer He was 
an accomplished Spanish scholar His transla- 
tions of Calderon have been highly praised, and 
he was awarded the medal of the Royal Academy 
of Spam in recognition of his work in tins field. 
MacCarthy held for a short time the post of 
lecturer on English literature at the Catholic 
university in Dublin. In 1872 he published 
Shelley’s Early Life, dwelling chiefly on the 
poet’s visit to Ireland His later years were spent 
m London His health failed after 1864, and m 
1871 he received a Civil List pension A collected 
edition of poems, edited by his son, w'as pubhshed 
in 1884. 

Sii Cliarlcs Gavan DiilTj (1816-1903), poet, 
patnot, and publicist, was bom in Monaghan 
He was early attracted to journalism and to public 
affairs, and before he was of age was already the 
editor of a journal of some consequence in Belfast 
In 1842, in conjunction with Thomas Davis and 
John Dillon, he founded the Nation, and thence 
forward was the most active of the organisers of 
the Young Ireland movement The story of Duffj-’s 
connection with Irish politics ma) be read in his 


admirable Young Ireland, a Fragment of Irish 
History j in The League of North and South j and 
in his Life of Thomas Davis (1890), in which he 
paid a warm and generous homage to the memory 
of his early associate In 1852 he became member 
for New Ross , but, hopeless of effecting an) thing 
m Ireland, emigrated to Australia Entenng the 
Victonan legislature, Duffy exhibited remarkable 
parliamentary talents, and by 1871 had nsen to be 
Premier of the colony In 1873 he was knighted, 
and subsequently became Speaker of the Legislativ c 
Assembly His career in Australia is fuUy desenbed 
in a volume of reminiscences. My Life in Two 
Hemispheres (1894) Retiring m advanced years 
from colonial jxilitics, Duffy returned to Europe. 
He spent his latter days mainl) at Nice, but paid 
frequent visits to London, where he became the 
founder and first president of the Irish Literary 
Society Duffy was perhaps more remarkable for 
his power of inspiring others to work than for the 
merit of his own performances He was from the 
first 1 cenl) alive to the value of literature as an 
instrument for promoting the political purposes to 
which he was attached While at work on the 
Nation he was, with Davis, active m stimulating 
the publication of books on Insh history and 
literature, and was the onginator of * The Library' 
of Ireland,’ a popular senes of books for the people 
on Insh history and literature. His collection of 
the Ballad Poetry’ of Ireland has enjoyed an 
immense populanty in Ireland and Amenca , and 
he contributed some vigorous ongmal verse to the 
columns of tlie Nation In his old age Duff) 
endeavoured to revive the same class of Iiteratuie, 
dev'ising and for some time editing the ‘New Insh 
Library ’ But this senes was much less successful 
than Its predecessor Shortly before his death he 
presented to the Royal Irish Academy a valuable 
collection of manusenpts connected ^v ith modem 
Insh history’ 

Though not a great wnter, Duffy was a great 
journalist His best work is buned in the files 
of the Nation hew men everted a wider influ 
ence m the Ireland of Ins day In the verses he 
contributed to the Spirit of the Nation he ex- 
pressed with considerable power and imaginative 
insight the ideas that lay at the root of the move- 
ment of which he W’as a pnncipal author 

C L F 

Cecil Frances Alexander (1818-95), tv ell 
knovvm as a writer of hymns, was the daughter of 
Major Humphreys, an officer in the Royal Mannes, 
and vv’as bom in Count) Wicklow She was early 
attracted by the Oxford movement, and m con 
junction with a lady fnend published a senes of 
tracts in which her first efforts m devotional poetry 
appeared In 1846 Miss Humphrey's published 
her Verses for Holy Seasons This was followed 
in 1848 by Hymns for Little Children For the 
latter work Keble wrote a preface. In 1850 she 
was mamed to the Rev William Ale.\ander, then 
a rector in the north of Ireland, and subsequently 
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Bishop of Derrj' ind Archbishop of Arrmgh (see 
b( 5 lo\\ ) Besides the works already mentioned, Mrs 
Alexander published several other volumes But 
ill that IS best worth remembrance in her work has 
been collected m a single volume, Poems by Cecil 
Prances Alexander, edited b> her husband after 
her death m 1895 She was the editor of a well 
known collection m the ‘Golden Treasury ’ senes, 
the Sunday Bool of Poetry for the Young It is 
for her hymns that Mrs Alexander best deserves 
remembrance Many of these have become popu 
lir far and wide, and such admirable examples 
of hei genuine poetical talent as ‘The roseate 
hues of earlv dawn,’ ‘There is a green hill far 
awav,’ and ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult’ will 
aluavs retain their place in collections of English 
hv'mns ‘The Burial of Moses,’ first published in 
the Dublin Umveistiy Magazine (iSsbl, is the best 
knowai of Mrs Alexander’s pieces other than her 
h) mns Perhaps Mrs Alexander’s chief gift was the 
power of blending vivid and picturesque imagery 
with devotional sentiment. 

'nillimii Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Pnmate of ‘^ll Ireland, was bom in 1824 
Though his entire life has been passed in the 
service of the Church of Ireland, the Most Rev 
Dr Alexander has, all through his career, evinced 
stiong leanings towards literature In 1867, not 
long before his elevation to the Irish episcopate, 
this bent was even strong’ enough to lead to bis 
being a candidate for the chair of Poetn m the 
University of Oxford Bom in Londondem, Dr 
Alexander was educated at Tunbridge School, and 
later at Exeter and Brasenosc Colleges, Oxford, 
V here he graduated m 1845 Though he had 
published no formal volumes of verse, he had, in 
his own phrase, been ‘suspected all his life of 
poetn,’ and was thus selected in 1853 to deliver 
the Inaugural Ode on the installation of the Earl 
of Derbv as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford This poem is an unusually happy speci- 
men of stately verse Other commemorative poems 
in the same kind show a felicitous facility for com- 
memorative verse , and Dr Alexander may be said 
to have the laureate faculty for ornate ceremonial 
poetry in a degree which all laureates have not 
attained to In 1858 appeared The Death of facob, 
followed by Speamens, Poetical and Critical 
(1867), Lyrics of Life and I^ght , and The 
Finding of the Book In 1886 was published the 
author’s most considerable volume of poetry, St 
Aueyistine’s Holiday, and other Poems ^ and it 
IS in this that the poet’s best vv ork w ill be found 
A new edition, which appeared in 1900 under 
the title of The Finding of the Book, and other 
Poems, contains many poems not to be found in 
the earlier volume. Dr Alexander’s prose, as 
those who know his eloquence are aware, is 
often poetry , but his poetry is certainly not prose 
To a natural splendour of diction he unites a 
rc,al imaginative vision and a sensibility which is 


from the heart And if, to use the phraseology 
he has himself employed m his preface to St 
Augustinds Holiday, he had not been called to 
be ‘a governor of the sanctuary and of the house 
of God,’ the Irish Primate would certainly have 
become ‘one of the brethren who prophesy with 
harps, and arc mstmeted m the songs of the Lord ’ 
As it is, a poet’s temperament and a scholar’s taste 
make themselves felt in all Ins verse Besides 
the works mentioned, Dr Alexander has been the 
author in recent years of a number of poems 
published in the magirincs and elsewhere, but not 
hitherto collected 

Appointed Bishop of Derry by the Crown in 
1867, pnor to the discstablislnient of the Insh 
Church, Dr Alexander was nearly thirty ^ears 
later called by the votes of his brethren on the 
Episcopal bench to the Archbishopric of Armagh 
and Pnmacy of All Irel ind C L. F 

(Jonnaii Mills (1828-91), one of 
the most successful dramatists of the later half 
of the nineteenth century, was the son of the 
Rev James Wills (see page 350), and was bom 
in Dublin Through his mother he was con 
nected with tlic gifted families of Bushe and 
Plunket He c.arly cxhibitc’d a strong artistic 
bent, and, like his countryman Lover, his energies 
were first spent on painting, to pursue which art 
he seems to have abandoned his college career 
without taking a degree. His first cfTort in litera- 
ture was a novel, Old 7 inus, published in an 
Irish periodical, which showed promise of distinc- 
tion In 1862 Wills settled in London, where he 
took to wnting for the magazines, and produced 
several stones, but wathout making any stnking 
hiu iXor for some time was he more successful 
as a dramatist, in which capacitx he made his first 
attempt in 1S65 with A Man and his Snaaow 
The stimulus which was needed to make Whlls do 
his best was supplied by his father’s death, which 
threw on him the charge of his mother’s support 
He succeeded m 1871 in obtaining the appoint 
ment of dramatist to the Lyceum, and produced 
for that theatre in 1872 and 1S73 Midea in 
Corinth, /, and Eugtiic Aram The tvVo 

last named plays, with Sir Henry Irving in the 
leading r 61 es, achieved a wide populanty, and 
thenceforward Wills’s fame was assured A suc- 
cession of plays followed, among which may be 
mentioned fane Short, Buckingham, Nell C'cynne, 
and the remarkably popular Olivia, m which Ellen 
Terry scored one of her greatest triumphs. Wills 
continued for nearly twenty years the profession 
of playwTight, and maintained his popularitv as 
a dramatist to the end of his life, in spite of an 
extraordinary carelessness in matters of business 
and an apparent indifference to fame The number 
of his acted plays is as many as thirty'- three. 
Besides his play s and his early stones Wilis wTOte 
a blank terse poem, Melchioi, of some merit, and 
he had a distinct faahty' as a song-waater In this 
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last form of composition the familiar ‘ I 'll sing thee 
songs of Arab) ’ is his best-knoivn effort 

Wills ■nas a man of varied talent and singular 
personal charm, who, despite his remarkable success 
as a playwright, never did full justice to his powers 
It wall be long before the best of his plaj-s cease 
to hold the stage Few of them have been printed, 
and cnticism is therefore difficult , but it is doubt 
ful if many of them would bear reading He has 
wntten little that wall be remembered as literature, 
in spite of a turn for epigram and a remarkable 
faahtj of expression. This last quality was admir- 
^ably illustrated in his definition of indecency, given 
on the spur of the moment, in cross-examination 
in a court of justice, whidh is perhaps the most 
familiar phrase Wills ever coined, ‘That which 
would bnng the blush of shame to the cheek of 
modestj, or excite strong passions in a man ' 

C L F 

Dion Boucicaiilt (1820 P-go), actor and 
dramatist, was bom m Dublin, but receiving his 
education in London at the hands of an uncle, his 
early years w ere passed mainly in England Earl} 
cvancing an aptitude for the stage, Boucicault 
joined his countryman Macready, and made his 
first appearance on the boards at Bnstol in Jack 
Sheppard His talents as an actor were of a 
high order, and he was considered by competent 
judges the best ‘stage Irishman’ of his generation 
Acting plays quickly led by an easy transition to 
waiting them In 1841 London Assurance, a five 
act comedv produced at Cov ent Garden by Charles 
Mathews, met with immediate success It was 
followed by a rapid succession of pieces in which, 
without exhibiting many of the higher qualities of 
a dramatist, Boucicault gave proofs of remarkable 
adroitness as an adapter , and his pieces were 
always ‘actable.’ In i860 he entered, in The 
Colleen Baum, a play founded on Gerald Griffin’s 
novel The Collegians, on the field of Irish melo 
drama, with which his name is chiefly assoaated 
I he Colleen Baum vv as follow ed by a number of 
dramas with Insh titles, of which the best-known 
and most successful were At rah na-Pogne and 
The Shaughraun Alike as actor and dramatist, 
Boucicault pursued for above forty years a brilliant, 
though not commercially prosperous, career But 
though few playvvnghts of the nineteenth century' 
have been more proh^c, few authors of equal 
volume have written with so little distinction He 
will be longest remembered by his Irish plays, 
which, though conventional in form, strike, in some 
scenes at least, a fairly high note of pathos 

C L F 

George John Wliyte-Illelvllle (1821-78) 
was bom at Mount Melville close to St Andrews, 
the son of a Fifeshire laird Educated at Eton, in 
1839 he entered the Coldstream Guards , retired in 
ri849 as major , but dunng the Crimean War joined 
the cavalry of the Turkish contingent (1855-56) 
His literary w ork began w ith a verse translation of 


Horace (1850) From 1850 onwards he published 
ov er a score of nov els, four or fiv e of them histoncal, 
but the best devoted to fox-hunting, steeplechasing, 
and country'-house life generally, subjects he knew 
so intimately as to be always beyond reproach on 
the score of accuracy — he was even a supreme 
arbiter on sporting matters But his stones hav e 
a charm for those who rarely read sporting novels 
— the morale of his heroes, men and women, was 
higher than in many works of the kind , as stories 
they are lively and entertaining, the humour being 
better than the pathos , and some of his songs 
(such as ‘ Dnnk, puppy, dnnk ’) appeal to an equally 
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w ide arcle. Whyte Melville met his death m the 
hunting-field, in the Vale of Aylesbury' Of his 
novels, the most popular were Captain Dig^by 
Gland (1853), Kate Coventry (1856), Market 
Harborongh (1861), Tilbury Nog-o (1861), The 
Quceits Maries (1862) , The Gladiators (1863) , A 
Losing Hasatd (1870), Satanella (1873), Katcr- 
(1876) , Black but Comely (1879) The True 
Cross (1873) was a religious poem , his Songs and 
Verses were published in 1869 

John Francis Cnniphcll (1822-85), of Islay, 
educated at Eton and Edinburgh University, held 
for a time an office at court, and was afterwards 
secretary to the lighthouse and coal commissions 
An enthusiastic Highlander and profound Gaelic 
scholar, he is chieflv remembered by his Popular 
Talcs of the IVest Highlands (4 vols 1860-62), a 
most important contnbubon to the study of folk 
talcs which greatly vavafied Celtic studies in Britain, 
and made a subsequent ‘ Gaelic revival’ possible 
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Hcrlici t Spcncci . 

The dominating idea of modem thouglit is 
Evolution With that idea the name of Herbert 
Spencer IS mdissolubl) connected Herbert Spencer 
was bom at Derby on 27th Apnl 1820 He owed 
much to his father A teacher b> profession, the 
elder Spencer was remarkably free from the peda- 
gogic spint A believer in the spontaneity of 
nature, he did not make the mistake of James Mill 
in setting himself to make his son an intellectual 
prodigy The bo> was seven years old before he 
could read In due course he was sent to school, 
but his progress was not marked , he was restless, 
inattentive, and by no means pliable Even at 
that earlj age it was noted that his reasoning 
capacities were ahead of his powers of mental 
assimilation Learning by rote was distasteful, 
and only when nature’s methods were allowed to 
assert themselves did he make progress Science, 
even as a bov, had for him a special charm 
Young Spencer’s domestic environment was par 
ticularly fitted to develop in him the element 
of individuality for which he was so markcdlj 
distinguished, all the topics of the day were 
discussed with freedom in the family circle, and 
reason rather than authority was the supreme 
court of appeal In religion, >oung Spencer 
breathed the vigorous atmosphere of Dissent 
His father, though at first a Methodist, joined 
the Quakers, while his mother retained her love 
for the Weslejan pcrsujision On Sunday morning 
the boy attended the Quakers’ meeting with his 
father, and the Methodist Chapel with his mother 
in the evening Strange to say, religion never 
took vital hold of Spencer Tlie present wntcr 
once asked him if he had ever undergone those 
religious convailsions which arc associated with so 
many thinkers who have sprung from middle class 
Dissenting families His replj was that religion 
never appealed to him, his mind seemed to he 
outside of the range of the current creed. 

When he was thirteen jears of age, Spencer’s 
education was undertaken bj Ins uncle, the Rev 
Thomas Spencer, perpetual curate at Hinton near 
Bath — a man of individuality’, as may be gathered 
from the fact that he was a Radical in politics, an 
Anti-Com-Lavv agitator, and a temperance advo 
cate, rather a striking combination of qualities in a 
Church of England clergy'man The uncle hoped 
to fit his pupil for a univ’ersity career , but his mind 
was not cast in that mould Reluctantly the idea 
of a univ’ersity career was abandoned , it w as 
resolved to let die lad’s tendencies follow their 
natural course. Spencer returned home rather 
uncertain as to his future. His father secured for 
him an assistantship in a school His pedagogic 
career was cut short in 1837 by an offer from 
the resident engineer of the London division of 
the London and Birmingham Railw’ay, then in 
progress of construction As a civil engineer he 
was employed till the cnsis which followed upon 


the great railway mania, railway construction 
came to a standstill, and the profession of avil 
engineer entered upon darl days At tlie age of 
twenty si\ Spencer found himself stranded, he 
returned to Ins home at Derby, and occupied 
his leisure in intellectual pursuit In 1842, in 7 /ir 
Nonconfortmst, appeared the first-fruits of his in 
Icllectual activity in the shape of a senes of 
aniclcs on ‘The Proper Sphere of Government’ 
— articles, it may be remarked, v hich contain the 
germs of his political philosophy Possibly m 
fluenced by his success in his new sphere, he 
cast his eyes towards journalism, and in 1848 
he was invited to the position of sub editor of the 
Ecouoviist nev 'spaper 

Mr Spencer found time in the midst of his 
journalistic work to study the deep problems of 
philosophy, sacncc, and politics, which were dis 
lurbing the minds of nineteenth century thinkers 
In 1850 appeared Social Siahes^ in which he made 
an attempt to base the science of government 
on first principles Tlie fundamental thought of 
Social Slalics is that society is an organism whose 
evolution is determined by laws In societies he 
recognised a certain order of progress, from tlic 
simple to the comple\ , and as he pursued his 
studies he discovered liic same order of develop- 
ment in other classes of phenomena, particularly 
in biology Tlie nucleus of the Spencerian philo- 
sophy is to be found in Soaal Statics, where, in 
the chapter entitled ‘ General Considerations,’ it 
IS stated as a biological truth tint low types of 
animals arc composed of many parts not mutually 
dependent, while higher animals are composed of 
unlike but mutually dependent parts The same 
truth was observable in societv , and thus Mr 
Spencer was led to the conclusion that the indi 
vidual and the social organism follovv the same 
line of development, the pnnnry cliaractcnstic of 
which IS integration and increase of definiteness 
— a characteristic which he also noted m mental 

evolution in \\\s PnnetpUs of Psychology, p\Sn\\^eA 

in 1855 Suddenly there arose in Mr Spencer’s 
mind the conception that the law of dev elopmcnt, 
which he had observed in separate classes of 
plienomena, vv as a univ ersal law applicable to the 
entire Cosmos In his essay on ‘ Progress, its 
Law and Cause’ (1857), the subject is still further 
elucidated , though not till the publication First 
Pmtctfles, in 1862, did Mr Spencer formulate in 
Its full-’orbcd entirety the theory of Evolution 
His life IS mainly a record of the development 
of his ideas, or rather of the stages m the dis 
covery of the fundamental idea in Evolution, and 
of his application of it as interpretative of the 
entire phenomenal world The twelve years from 
1850, when he published Social Statics, to 1862, 
when he came befoie the public wath his theon 
of Evolution, were vears of rapid intellectual 
development He became a contnbutor to tlie 
IFcstim lister Rcviesv, and came into contact with 
some of the leading vvnters of the day George 
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Eliot earl> recognised the genius of the nsing 
philosopher, and stcadih his reputation increased 
The great aim of science and philosophj has 
been to disccncr the I,at\-s of the Cosmos, and, if 
possible, to reduce them to one coraprchcnsi\-c 
ah embracing Jaw Mr Spencer’s aim was to bnng 
alKiut b\ stncil) scientific methods the unification 
of phenomena, to comprehend tlic Unuerse from 
a single point of vici\ By v\aj of preliminary in 
his Ftrsl Pnrciplcs, lie defines Ins position b% 
refusing to attack the problem from the mcla 
physical side. TaJ ing his stand upon Sir \\ illiam 
Hamiltori’s evposition of the relatnaly of I non ledge, 
he shons that, from the constitution of the human 
mind, knot ledge of Absolute existence is impossibla 
Speculation in this direction he relegated to Uic 
bnknowable. Vccording to Mr Silencer, the task 
nhidi lies before philosophy is the unification of 
knowledge, tlic reduction of phenomena to one 
fundamental law When he came to the problem, 
phenomena had been embraced wathin three great 
generalisations — the Nebular theory, the law of 
Grai. nation, and Conscnaiion or i-'craistcncc of 
Force The Nebular theory deals with the- pnmi 
titc constitution of the Unnersc, Graritation wath 
the law which governs all existences, and the Con 
scnation of Force wath the dynamic conditions 
of the Cosmos. WTiat Mr Spencer did was to 
take these three separate generalisations and fuse 
them into one by his theory of Evolution Accord 
ing to him the Universe is one fact, the result of 
one great cosmical process— namely, the Rcdisin 
Jjution of Matter and Jifotion The problem before 
Mr Spencer was this Given a Universe composed 
of a fixed quantiiv of flatter and Motion, eon 
ccived in harmony with the law of Gravitation as 
manifesting co existent forces of aiiraaion and re 
pulsion, to trace the process bv which the Cosmos 
v as evolved from its nebulous to its present 
state The process is summed up in the follov ing 
uncouth but pregnant formula Evolution is an 
integration of Matter and concomitant dissipation 
of Motion, during which the Matter passes from 
an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity, and dunng which the re- 
tained Motion undergoes a parallel transformation 
This law holds good of all existences w hatsoev cr 
For convenience, phenomena arc divided into 
sections — astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, 
and soaology , but the process is one, and the 
law of the process is one. Evolution is one m 
prinaple and in fact 

Mr Spencer’s course wns clear Having formu- 
lated the law of the Cosmos in its totality, he had 
now to use the law to interpret and classify the 
V anous sections of phenomena in the order of their 
evolution In a word, Mr Spencer set himself in 
his V anous works not only to unify but to interpret 
phenomena. In First Principles the inorganic 
evolution is outlined, and in the Pnnaples of 
Biology Mr Spencer applies his cv olution formul i 
to the great problem of life, plant and animal The 


key to this branch of the subject is found in his 
definition of life as the continuous adjustment of 
inner to outer relations Given an envaronment 
gradually increasing in complexity’, it follows that 
organisms, in order to survive, must in the process 
of adaptation also increase in complexity Parts 
of tlie organisms restnet themselves to certain 
processes, and thus by a kind of div ision of labour 
structural and functional complexities result Bv 
another process, that associated with the name of 
Darwin, unfit organisms pensh in the struggle for 
existence, only those sunive which adapt them- 
selves to their environment In the sphere of 
biology Mr Spencer shows that organic life con- 
forms to the universal law of evolution — inasmuch 
as development from the humblest protoplasmic 
forms to the highest types, with all their structural 
and functional complexities, is from the homogc 
ncous to the heterogeneous by means of successive 
integrations and differentiations The Pnnaples 
of Biology, published in 1867, in which the evolu- 
tion V lew of organic life was elaborated m great 
detail, quite revolutionised die scientific attitude 
towards Nature. * 

In Pnnaples of Psy chology, though vvaatten before 
Firsl Principles, evolution is shown to hold sway 
also in the world of mind The starting-point 
of Psychology is Consciousness — not its ultimate 
nature, which is inscrutable, but its 'development 
Mr Spencer finds Consciousness to take its nsc in 
the recognition of likeness and iinlikeness between 
primary states of feeling , he traces the reciprocal 
rcbtions between mind and its environment, and 
notes the v anous stages in its evolution from the 
simplicity of primitive ideas to the complex intelli- 
gence of die civilised mind In Psychology as in 
Biology, the one law of evolution holds good — from 
the simple to the complex through successive 111- 
tcgrations and differentiations instinct, memory, 
rc.ason being all evolved in the mind by its efforts 
to adjust Itself to its environment. A striking 
feature of Mr Spencer’s Psychology is the attempt 
to close by his evolution theory the long dispute 
between the Expcncntialists and die Intuitionalists 
Beliefs which had hitherto been accepted as neces- 
sary truths, and which the school of Mill had never 
been able to resolve into individual experiences, 
according to Spencer are beliefs which, though ti 
prion to the individual, are a poslenon to the race. 
By some thinkers, how ever, the Spencenan theory 
IS not accepted as a solution of the problem They 
hold that the evolution of rationality presupposes 
the existence of reason, at least in die germ in the 
mind of primitive man The neo Hegelians in 
particular dissent from Mr Spencer’s theory of the 
origin of necessary truths 
Another problem which the Spencenan psycho- 
logy professes to hav e attacked successfully is that 
relating to External Perception Taking his stand 
upon the doctnne of the relativity of Knowledge, 
hlr Spencer—unhke Mill, who landed m Idealism- 
reached an entirely onginal theory- which he calls 
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Transfigured Realism B> meins of this theorj 
Mr Spencer endeavours to combine the fragments 
of truth V hich ire to be found in the crude Realism 
of the average man and the subtle Idealism of 
Mill Transfigured Realism has not received e\- 
tcnsive recognition bv contemporar) thinkers In 
hie manner ethical evolution is handled Moral 
codes, hone cr complex, arc traced back to jinmi 
tnc facts of consCTOUsness, to elemcntar> pleasures 
and pains Here, as in the region of ideas, Mr 
Spencer endeavours to mediate between the Utili 1 
tanans and the Intuitionalists The difticult) of 
the Utihtanans in dealing with moral feelings was 
to explain their ongin in individual experiences of 
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utilit) Accordingtothecvolutionvacw cxpenenccs 
of utilitv organised and consolidated through all 
past generations of the human race have, bv means 
ofhereditarj transmission, taken the form of moral 
intuitions— emotional responses to nght and wrong 
conduct, which have no apparent basis m individual 
experiences of utilit> In Ddfa t>/E//i!cs,Ynihhshcd { 

in 1879, afc laid dowai the pnnciples which arc 
applied in later volumes to the detailed mterpre'a ! 
tion of ethical phenomena. The conclusion reached { 
IS that ethical development is from the simple to I 
the complex, and is conditioned bv soaai develop 
ment From the tribal to the national stage a 
gradual process can be traced, caused bv the 
ever broadening svmpathies of human nature in 
response to the increasing complexitv of avalisa- 
tion — a process which justifies the philosopher of 
evolution in forecasting a ume when the entire 
human race wall be bound bv the tie of brotherhood. 


In Pnttaphs of Soaolos^', the first volume of 
which appeared in 1877, the evolution formula is 
applied to the social O'^anism Socictv, like an 
organism, begins m a state of relative simpliaty, 
and bj. a senes of siruriural and functional changes 
reaches a state of relative complcvitj From 'be 
pnmitivc tnbe to the highest form of civilisation 
the 1 1 of evolution holds good View cd in deta 1 
socict} seems a mass of confused strivings among 
individuals, but when the economic, political, and 
ethical cicmen's are dulj focussed, the great cvolu- 
tionarv law is detected Civalisation is seen to be 
a colossal process of adjustment v hcrcoj man’s 
phvsical intellec ual, and moral nature develops 
m all Its marvellous compicxitv in re-sponsc to aa 
environment also increasing in rompleiitv 

In Pohttcnl lusiitufsoj s, published in i8Se,Mr 
Spencer details the grovih of go.e-rnmcns on 
the lines of his thcor and in Ins Man "ers ts Int 
'1884' he apples to modem conaiuons his 
theor th it Suite imeTercncc is an tval and should 
lie rediii-cd to a minimum in the nterests of ir 
divadu il and ocial progress In Ixith Socio’ogv 
and Political Irs<i ujoas Mr Spencer Lavs stress 
upon lie great change which tool place when 
civilisation entered upon the irdustna! stage. 
1. mier the militarv regime the active virtcc* 
receive prominence- WTicn success in v ar wa‘ 
the b gliest glorj gooancss was idrnt ncti with 
braven. and s'rength and the feelings of hatred 
and revenge engendered bv Sinfe dcadered tnc 
svmpathies and prevented the h’gher forms of 
ethical life from dc clop ng Wih tnc nsc of 
Industnahsm human ocvelopmcnt entered upon a 
new phase. Or con’rasting the characters of the 
men of to-da with tliose of their arcestocs, "c 
sec that with paafic industrj has comcagro'ing 
independence, a decrease of personal lojaltv, and 
less faith in governments Along w-'h that has 
come increased assertion of individuahu and 
greater aevclopmcnt of sjmpathj ansing out of 
the dccav of the warlilc spint 

Religion, too, v ith its vaned beliefs and in- 
stitutions, IS cxhib Lcd as subject to the la’^' 
of development, rising from ancestor- worship, 
through the elaborate cults of paganism to the 
highlj complc-x organi<;aiions of modem times 
\nd just as moralitv increases in purifv watb 
the increase of avihsation more parnculariv 
wath the increasing swav of Industnahsm, so re- 
ligion rises to higher and nobler conceptions of 
the Universe beginning in ancestor-worship * 
culminates in Chnstianiij, and shades off m the 
hands of philosophic thinkers into Pantheism 
According to Mr Spencer there is a sphere fo" 
religion — the sphere of the Uni nov able. This 
vaevv of religion takes its nsc in the Spencenan 
thcorv of Knowledge, positive Knowledge, it is 
contended, cannot satisfj the mind Man is not 
content wath traang the Universe back to the 
Persistence of Force , for Science that is enougli, 
but the philosonhcr and the religionist demand 
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an analysis of Force Force is seen to be but 
a symbol of the Absolute, which, by \nrtuc of 
the relatuity of thought, man can never hope to 
apprehend In this region the last word of the 
Spcnccnan philosophy is Agnostiasm The re- 
ligious sentiment, according to Mr Spencer, will 
not be killed bv science. The sense of mystery 
IS deepened rather than weakened by increasing 
knowledge , scientific explanations leave man at 
last m presence of the inexplicable. ‘ One truth 
must grow ever clearer — the truth that there is 
an Inscrutable Existence everywhere manifested, 
to which the man of science can neither find 
nor conceive either beginning or end. Amid the 
mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they arc thought about, there will remain 
the one absolute certainty that he is ever m 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy', from 
which all things proceed ’ 

After forty years of toil, which resulted in several 
nervous collapses through overwork, Mr Spencer 
brought his system of philosophy to a conclusion 
For twenty-four years he earned on his work at a 
loss Fame came at last, and at Bnghton, whither 
he went to escape the distractions of London life, 
he found time to complete his system of philo- 
sophy, and round off his life work by WTiting his 
Autobiography and revising his earlier volumes, 
esfiecially his Principles of Biology tend P) inctples 
of Psychology Hedicd 8th December 1903 Nearly 
all his works have been translated into French, 
German, and Russian, while several have found 
their way into the Polish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Greek, Japanese, and Chinese languages Mr 
Spencer’s influence is thus world wide, and the 
histonan of the nineteenth century will recognise 
in the philosophy of evolution the dominating 
factor in the higher reaches of scientific and 
speculative thought 

Evolution and Dissolution 
Here presents itself a final question which has prob- 
ably been taking a more or less distinct shape in the 
minds of many ‘If Evolution of every kind 13 an in 
crease in complexity and function that is incidental to 
the universal process of equilibration, and if equihbra 
tion must end in complete rest, what is the fate towards 
winch all things tend? If the Solar System is slowly 
dissipating its forces — if the Sun is losing his heat at 
a rate which will tell in millions of years — if with 
diminution of the Sun’s radiations there must go on 
a diminution in the activity of geologic and metcoro 
logic processes as well as in the quantity of vegetal 
and animal existence — if Man and Soaety arc similarly 
dependent on the snpplv of force that is gradually 
coming to an end, arc we not manifestly progressing 
towards omnipresent death?’ That such a state must 
be the outcome of the processes everywhere going on 
seems beyond doubt This dissolution of the 

Earth, and, at intervals, of every other planet, is not, 
however, a dissolution of the Solar System \’ievvcd 
in their ensemble, all the changes exhibited throughout 
the Solar System are incidents accompanyang the in 
tcgralion of the entire matter composing it the local 


inlcgration of which each planet is the scene, com 
pleting Itself long before the general integration is 
complete. But each secondary mass having gone 
through Its evolution and reached a state of equi 
libnuni among its parts, thereafter continues in ' Us 
extinct state, until by the still progressing general 
integration it is brought into the general mass. And 
though each such union of a secondary mass vnth the 
central mass, implying transformation of molar motion 
into molecular motion, causes partial diffusion of the 
total mass formed, and adds to the quantity of motion 
that has to be dispersed in the shape of light and 
heat, yet it does not postpone the penod at which 
the total mass must become completely integrated, and 
Its excess of contained motion radiated into space 

Here we come to the question raised at the close 
of the last chapter — does Evolution os a whole, hi e 
Evolution in detail, advance towards complete quics 
cence? Is that motionless state calleil death, which ends 
Evolution in organic bodies, typical of the Univcrs.al 
Death in which Evolution at large must end? And 
have we thus to contemplate as tlie outcome of things 
a boundless space holding here and there extinct suns 
fated to remain for ever without further change? 

To so speculative an inquiry, none but a speculative 
answer is to be expected Such answer ns may be 
ventured must be taken less as a positive answer than as 
a demurrer to the conclusion that the proximate result 
must be the ultimate result If, pushing to its c-xtreinc 
tlic argument that Evolution must come tc5 a close in 
complete equilibrium or rest, the reader suggests tliat, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, the Universal 
Death thus implied wall continue indefinitely, it is 
legitimate to point out how, on carrying the argument 
vtill further, we arc led to infer n subsequent Universal 
T ife 

(From First PnneiBts ) 
Science and BeUgrfon 

Undvr one of its aspects, sncntific progress is a 
gradual transfiguration of nature Where ordinary per 
ception saw perfect simplicity it rev cals great complexity , 
where there seemed absolute inertness it discloses intense 
activity , and in what appears mere vacancy it finds a 
marvellous play of forces Each generation of physicists 
discovers in so called ‘brute matter’ powers which but 
a few years before the most instructed pliysiasts would 
have thought incredible , as instance the ability of a 
mere iron plate to take up the compheated aerial vilira 
tions produced by articulate speech, winch, translated 
into multitudinous and varied electric pulses, arc re 
translated a thousand miles off by anotlier iron plate and 
again heard as articulate speech when the explorer of 
nature sees that, quiescent ns they appear, surrounding 
liodie^ are thus sensitive to forces which arc infinitesimal 
in their amounts — when the spectroscope proves to him 
that molecules on the earth pulsate in harmony wath 
molecules in the stars — when there 15 forced on him 
the inference that every point in space thnils with an 
infinity of vibrations passing through it in all directions , 
the conception to which he tends is much less tliat of a 
Universe of dead matter than that of a Universe every 
where alive, alive if not in the restricted sense, still m 
a general sense 

Science under its concrete forms enlarges the sjihcrc 
for religious sentiment From the very beginning the 
progress of 1 nowledge has been accompanied by nn 
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increasing capacil> for r.ondt.r Among saragc:, the 
lowest are the least snrpnscd when shown remarkable 
products of CTViliscd art astonishing the tnuclkr bj 
their indiircrcncc. And so little of the mancllous do 
they pcrcenc in the grandest phenomena of nature that 
any inquincs concerning them they regard as childish 
trifling It IS not the rustic, nor the artisan, nor the 
trader who sees something more than a mere matter 
of course in the hatching of a chick , hut it is the biolo 
gist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis of sital 
phenomena, reaches Ins greatest perplexity when a speck 
of protoplasm under the microscope shot s him life in 
Its simplest form, and makes him feel that, howeser he 
formulates its proccs'cs, the actual pla\ of forces remains 
unimaginable Neither in the ordinary tourist nor in 
the deer stalker climbing the mountains above bun 
docs a Highland glen rouse ideas beyond those of sport 
and of the picturesque, but it may, and often docs, in 
the geologist He, obscrwng that the glacier Iwund roc! 
he sits on has lost by svcalhenng hut half an inch of Us 
surface since a time far more remote than the beginnings 
of human civilisation, and then trying to conceive the 
slov denudation which has cut out the wliole vallev, 
has thoughts of lime and of power to winch tlmv are 
strangers Nor is it in the primitive peoples who sup 
posed that the heavens restcil on mountain tops, anv 
more than in the modem inheritors of tlieir cosinogons 
who repeat that ‘ tlie heavens declare the glory of God,' 
that wc find llie largest conceptions of the bnivcrsc, or 
the greatest amount of wonder cxaled by contemplation 
of it Rather, it is in the astronomer, who sees in the 
Sun a mass so vast that even into one of hes spots our 
Tearth might be plunged without touching its edges, and 
V ho by every finer telescope is shown an increased mul 
litude of such suns, many of them far larger 
Hereafter as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper 
insight will raise rather than lower this sonliment At 
present the most powerful and most instructed mind has 
neither the knowledge nor the capacity required for 
syanbolising in thought the totality of thing-, Occupied 
with one or other divasion of Nature, the man of science 
usually does not know enough of the other division, even 
rudely, to conceive the extent and complcsity of their 
phenomena , and supposing him to have adequate I now 
ledge of each, yet he is unable to think of them as a 
whole. Wider and stronger intellect may hereafter help 
him to form a vague consaousness of them m their 
totality By future more evolved intelligence the 

course of things now apprehensible only m parts may 
be apprehensible altogether, with an accompanying feel 
ing as much beyond that of the present cultured man 
as his feeling is beyond that of the savage And this 
feeling is not likely to be decreased but to be increased 
by that analysts of Knowledge which, while forcing him 
to agnosticism, vet continually prompts liim to imagine 
some solution of the great enigma which he knows cannot 
lie solved Especially must this be so when he reraem 
liers that the very notions, origin, cause, and purpose 
are relative nobons belonging to human thought, which 
arc probably irrelevant to the Ultimate Reality transcend 
mg human thought, and when, tliough suspccUng that 
expHnabon is a word wathout meaning vvhen applied 
to this Ultimate Reality, he yet feels compelled to think 
there must be an explanation. 

' But one truth must grow ever clc.arer — the truth that 
there is an Inscrutable Existence everywhere manifested. 


to which he can neither fmil nor conceive either begin 
ning or end Amid the mysteries which Iiccome the 
more mystenoas the more thev arc thought aliout, Ilterc 
will remain the one absolute certainty that he is ever in 
presence of an Infinite and 1 temal Fncrgy from v Inch 
all things proceed. (I,o-n /Uxltitattual It th/utUiit) 

Tliere IV tin /Vj/emr of tlie intli'lic H Cr'lio (as«' 

cd. iZyj), Onthnet rf Lfimic I hilKicfhf hy Hvlc (1274) »ni 
Irtaks on Mr Spencer and hn p'lilo pli) to IIu'* m (nt*r e_ 
iE9<) a I) Mhiie (>£57) nrd the pre ert writer (i?ec.) -• i 

German vrorkv h> Fu her (i£7i) Micliclct (iCji) Kind ttrann 
(iE.- 4), Grov e (10^) And there arc olliei rrv by Goth le (rf‘jV 
M'O-jh ()E"s) Matson (lEy^), an 1 V ard (1E99)- Mr M II 
Hud on 1 boot contains a Cf mpl'le Int of Mr Spencer i wnliepv. 

HI CrOR AIACPIIERSON 

Francis Trc\cl>aa Iliicltlantl fib26-£o), 
tlic ‘Irank Bucklintl’ of his fncncls and his 
readers, and son of the geologist Dean Bud land, 
was one of the keenest and kindliest observers of 
inimals and thtir vays, and h id a singular gift of 
making his subjects jiopular and attractna He 
was born at Clinsi Church College, Oxford, his 
father bcingr then canon of Christ Church, was 
educated at \\ inchcsicr and Christ Cliurch , and 
aftci five years’ study of medicine at St Georges 
Hospibal, London served for nine years as assis- 
tant surgeon to the and Life Guards fi854-b3i 
From his liovhood he liad manifested an enthuet- 
astic delight in natural his’orv He contributed 
largely to the Tunes and F tcld, becoming one of the 
staff of the latter in 1856 , m 1866 he started his own 
Land and Wafer He was also author of Cvr^ostlies 
of ddatinal Ntsforj (4 vols 1857-72 , Fisli ItaUhtn^ 
(1863), I oefool of n Ftshenuan and Zoologist 
(1876), Natural Htsfo>) of British Ftmes 11881X 
and \otcs ai d Joltinsp ftom At in at Lif (1882) 
lie was also a frequent and popular lecturer He 
took a great interest in fish culture, and at his o vn 
cost established under the Science and Art Depart- 
I mcnl, Soutii Kensington, a * Museum Economic 
j Fish culture’ In 1867 he was appoinvcd inspector 
I of salmon-fishcncs for England and M ales a po-t 
I that suited him perfectly , in 1870 special commis- 
sioner on the salmon fishcncs of Scotland, and in 
I 1877 on the Scotch hemng fishcncs In spue of 
the place of his birth, he w is essentially anu 
academic in mind and ways. ‘As his gcniahtv and 
unconvcntionahty in personal habits bordered on 
roughness, so in his wntmgs his plain speech and 
heartiness of manner tended to carelessness and 
looseness in style , hut almost everything he vvaotc 
shows the result of fresh, sagaaous, and onginal 
observation, conveyed in an entertaining manner 
On the other hand, it should be noted that he was 
not a man of sacnce in the modem sense , he 
rather despised pedantic precision , he was capable 
of disregarding or defyang the experts, and not 
seldom cither made mistakes or used terms so 
loosely as to mislead Thus he would call a nar- 
whal’s teeth Its horns, and speak of a marsupial 
carrying its young in a pocket of its stomach , and 
he was to the end a steady^ and unvielding anti- 
Darwmian See his Life by G C Bompas (18851 
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aiatthcw Arnold, 

whose distinction as a poet Mas equalled by his 
distinction as a cntic, was the eldest son of Dr 
Thomas Arnold, headmaster (1827-42) of Rugby 
School He was bom on 24111 December 1822 
at Laleharil on the Tliames From his fifteenth 
to his nineteenth a ear he ivas under his father’s 
care at Rugby, iihere in June 1840 was reated his 
schoolbo} poem ‘ Alanc in Rome,’ a composition 
somewhat B jTonic in manner, w hich gave no certain 
promise of his future powers In that year he 
obtained a sdiolarship at Balliol College, and in 
1841 was in residence at Oxford A year later his 
father died, but the memory and the influence of 
Dr Arnold remained alwajswth his son to prompt 
and cheer him m the path of duly, to deepen and 
control his character, possibly also to expose him 
to certain trials which attend intellectual veracity 
m a time of intellectual transitions He was 
unaffected by the Oxford High Church motcment, 
but felt the personal charm of J H Newman, 
and the charm of the old collegiate city and the 
surrounding country refined and nourished his 
imagination Among his fnends were Clough and 
Stanle), J D Coleridge and J C Sliairp His 
Newdigate verses on ‘Cromwell’ arc of no higher 
nicnt than that which a creditable prize poem com- 
monl) exhibits In 1844 he took a second class 
at his final examination in classics, and in the 
following year was elected to an Onel fellow- 
ship For a short time Matthew Arnold taught 
at Rugby under Tait, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury In 1847 he became private secretary 
to Lord Lansdowoie, President of the Council, and 
m 1S51 entered on that career of inspector of schools 
to which a great part of his life was intelligcntl> 
and conscientiouslj devoted He bcliev ed, perhaps 
rightly, that the school inspector did much to wear 
down and wear out the poet that was wathin him 
In the year of his appointment to these new duties 
he married the daughter of Mr Justice Wightman 
It was an eminently happy marriage 
Two years prevaously had appeared The Strayed 
Reveller, and other Poems, by ‘A.’, it attracted little 
attention, and was speedily withdrawn b) the author 
from circulation Yet the volume contained much 
that is beautiful and charactenstic of Arnold at his 
best. The poem w hich gives its name to the slender 
collection is a dialogue between a jouth who has 
drunk of Circe’s cup, the enchantress, and that 
‘spare, dark featured, quick eyed stranger,’ Ulysses , 
it IS touched w ith melancholy in the contrast be 
tween the happy vision of all things which the 
gods possess and the vision of men, into which 
pain and trouble enter The verse is unrhymed 
and irregular, a form much affected — perhaps under 
the influence of Goethe — b> Arnold, and produced 
with an uncertainty of ear which, surprising the 
reader wath metncal beauty succeeded by strange 
failures, often Icav es the impression of something 
hazardous and cxpenmental The sonnets of this 


volume, seldom regular in form, are distinguished 
by originality of idea and a fine poise of feeling 
But the most admirable poems are ‘ Mycennus,’ 
which tells of the just Egyptian king, doomed to 
death, who would fain seek a refuge from reflection 
in revelry, and yet below his revelry consults with 
his owTi soul and is wise, that pathetic idyl of 
the sea-sands and the sea, a kind of domestic 
tragedy under the waves, ‘ The Forsaken Merman,’ 
a poem now familiar to aU readers of modem 
literature , and ‘ Resignation,’ a piece of mcdita 
tion, characterised by that ‘sad lucidity of soul’ 
of which It speaks, and lackmg only that higher 
luadity which is joyous 

Empedocles oil Etna, and other Poems, by ‘ A ’, 
followed m 1852, and, before fifty' copies had been 
sold, this also was withdrawn from circulation. It 
seemed to the author, as a cntic of his owm work, 
that the painful emotion of his Empedocles, un 
relieved by action, was no suitable matenal for a 
poem Happily the ngour of his theory yielded 
m 1867 to the expressed desire of Robert Browning, 
and the poem was then republished The versified 
philosophy of Empedocles, as he moves upward to 
fling himself into the crater of Etna, includes noble 
stanzas, but a cntical Polonius might justly assert 
that ‘This IS too long’ Tlie songs of the young 
harp-player, Callicles, have magical beauty and 
sometimes the finest music , yet even here the 
music of Arnold’s verse is uncertain The volume 
contained ‘Tnstram and Iseult,’ a poem m three 
parts, which fails where there is a demand for 
ardour of passion, but becomes gracious and deli- 
cate in the third part where Iseult of Bnttany', 
resigned rather than happv, sits bv the seaside and 
beguiles her children with the tale of Merlin and 
Vivaan. Some lyncs of elaborated beauty — and 
Matthew Arnold often attained simplicity through 
elaboration— accompanied the longer poems, among 
which appeared ‘A Summer Night’ and certain 
love poems of foiled affection, real or imaginary, 
with Switzerland for their scene. The admirable 
‘ Memorial Verses ’ and ‘ Stanzas in Memory' of the 
Author of “ Obermann ” ’ do honour to some of the 
chief literary masters of Arnold’s mind — Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Sdnancour — and raise cnticism to 
veritable poetry 

Ayear later — 1853 — appeared a volume of Poems, 
partly republished, partly new, and the public was 
now for the first time attentive and duly impressed 
A Preface m prose took the withdrawal from circu- 
lation of Empedocles on Etna as the occasion for 
setting forth some central pnnciples of the poetic 
art, and for insisting on the supreme importance of 
unity in a work of art as contrasted with scattered 
brilliancies and beauties The most remarkable 
new poems were the epic episode ‘ Sohrab and 
Rustuni,’ derived from Ferdusi’s ‘ShahNameh,’ 
and the beautiful ‘Scholar-Gipsy,’ suggested by 
Glanv ill’s story of an Oxford student who quitted 
his studies to join himself to the crew of outlandish 
wanderers The landscape of Oxfordshire and of 
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the Thames valley is rendered in the latter of 
these poems uith exquisite feeling' ‘Sohrib and 
Rystum,’ the story of great chieftain nho slays 
his son in single combat, each unknown to the 
other until the fatal wound has been gnen, is 
written in blank verse of sustained dignit), and is 
inspired by a passion itc pathos, rare in this pas 
sionate quality among the poems of Arnold In 
a second senes of I’oevts, published in 1855, was 
included an epic treatment of a fragment of Norse 
m>thology, ‘ Haider Dead ’ Balder, beloicd of the 
gods, has been undcsignedly slam by the blind 
Hoder , the adicnturous efforts to recover Balder 
from the realm of the dead make up the main 
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part of the nairatue It was impossible to give 
the subject, which strains the power of iinaginatue 
belief without always supporting it, an interest 
equal to that of ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ’ 

After his thirty-third )ear Arnold’s stream of 
poetrj, from the first pure rather than affluent, 
'dwindled, but m Merope (1S58) he made a sus- 
tained and deliberate effort, which in its design 
was admirable His purpose, as he tells his reader 
in an interesting preface, was to try how much of 
the effectiveness of the poetical forms of Greek 
tragedy he could retain in an English poem con 
structed under the conditions of those forms The 
story of Merope was not ill chosen , it had been 
handled in drama by Maffei and by Alfieri in Italy, 
by Voltaire in France. Aipytus, the son of Merope, 
avenges, after many years have passed, the murder 
of his royal father upon the tvTant Polyphontes , 
the situations are impressive , the characters, in 
the hands of a true dramatic poet, might be of 
deep and tragic interest But Matthew Arnold’s 
poem IS constructed, not inspired , it lacks life , 
It IS a death-mask, not without a certain dignitj, 


taken from the face of Greek tngcdj I he rh>me 
less choruses arc often tquall>~dcvoid of spirit and 
of lone 

In 1867 appeared Neiu Poems, Arnold’s last 
considerable gift to the admirers of his poetry 
And the contents of the volume were not all ‘new,’ 
for It repnnted the earlj ‘Empedocles on Etna’ 
and other pieces from among lliosc of 1852 ^et 
of the new poems some were unsurpassed bj any 
earlier work of their author ‘Thjrsis,'a monod) 
to commemorate Arthur Hugh Clough, is perfect 
in Its classic il grace and its .issoeiation of personal 
feeling with the loveliness of English landscape. 
If we receive no impression of Clough’s character 
from It, neither do we learn much respecting 
Edward King from Milton’s Lycidas ‘A Southern 
Night’ laments the loss of the writer's brother, 
who died on Ins way home from India ‘Rugby 
Chapel’ is a noble eharacterisation of the poet’s 
f ither, and of his special services to the world 
‘Heine’s Grave’ is the poetry of cnticism, but the 
image of England as the ‘ We iry I itan ’ rises to 
something higher than this The deep-thoughted 
and pathetic ‘ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse’ 
had appeared in I'rosLps Afogaeine as carU as 
1855 With this volume Matthew Arnold’s period 
of poetical creation may be said to have closed, 
but at rare intervals in later years sonic jiiecc of 
verse appeared which proved tint he still possessed 
the inspiration and the accomplishment of song 
In 1882 his ‘Westminster Abbev,’ to wntc which 
he was moved by the burial of Dean Sianlev in 
the Abbev, showed that his power as a poet, at 
least in moments of deep feeling, was not abated 

As a poet, Matthew Arnold’s chief masters were 
the Greek epic, dramatic, and elegiac writers— 
Goethe, Wordswortli But Goethe had a higher 
spirit of wisdom and Wordsworth bad a higher 
spirit of joy than he Arnold himself desenbed 
poetry as a criticism of life , assurcdlv from his 
own poetrva body of such cnticism can be denved, 
and It is sometimes cnticism which may be ques- 
tioned or gainsaid Through manv of his more 
intimate personal poems runs the contrast between 
the life whose spnngs are inward, of the soul, and 
the life of division and distraction, of fever and 
unrest, which is drawn hitlier and thither by the 
influences of the world, its pleasures and passions. 
Its business, greeds, ambitions, casual attractions, 
conflicting opinions, and trivial cares and stnfes 
— drawn hither and thither by these, and not by 
these alone, but also by all the various objects 
that claim our purer sympathies from day today, 
and the vanous intellectual lights and cross lights 
that lead us or mislead us away from the true 
objects of the soul Especially m these latter days 
of ours, when no dominant faith or doctnne of life 
imposes Itself on the minds of men, when there is 
around us a chaos of creeds, and when men lie 
open through their finer intellectual sensitiv encss 
to so many div erse influences, it is difficult to find 
one’s true way 
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To lose one’s soul means for Matthcu Arnold to 
li\c a life u ithout unity, a life of cares, hopes, fears, 
desires, opinions, business, passions uhich arise 
and wane with the accidents of each succcssne 
daj and hour To h\e too fast, to be perpetuall) 
harassed, to be dulled b) toil, to be made wald i\ith 
passion, to adapt ourseh es to c\ cry \ lew of truth 
in turn and never to see truth with lucidity and as 
a whole, to yield to the chance allurements of the 
time and place and never to possess our souls 
before we die — this is the condition of many of 
us, especially m these days of crowded and hurry- 
ing action, these days of moral trouble and 
spintual doubt, and it is no better than a death 
in life On the other hand, to be self poised and 
harmonious, to ‘sec life steadily and see it whole,’ 
to escape from the torment of conflicting desires, 
to gam a high serenity , a w ide and "fummous v lew 
—this IS tlie rare attainment of chosen spirits and 
the very life of life How may the e\ il be av oidcd ? 
—how may the good be reached and held fast? 
Not by any external aids, replies Matthew Arnold, 
not by any outward machinery of life, not by 
creeds that fail and philosophies that fade and 
pass away , not thus, but by insight and by moral 
vigour, by rallying the good m the depths of 
ourselves — 

The aids to noble life are all within 

Such is Arnold's stoical moral teaching , and the 
experience of mankind in all ages declares that 
through action, through passion, arc we educated, 
and that the aids to noble life arc not all, arc not 
chiefly, within But the ‘criticism of life’ in his 
poems served his generation by presenting with 
a sad fidelity certain of its moral and spiritual 
troubles, and by suggesting some palliatives of 
Its pain His touch cannot heal, but in some 
degree it fortifies and it consoles Matthew 
Arnold’s mclancholy___and his resistance to tliat 
melancholy appear only in his verse. As a prose 
( writer, while he is at heart senous, his temper is 
I buoyant, his spint is high, his intellectual confi- 
^ dcnce IS entire , he has charming airs of aulhonty 
, or condescension, and can employ wath a grave 
ipurposc mockery, banter, irony But setting aside 
Mhc remarkable prefaces to two volumes of poctryy 
as a prose writer he was unknown until 1859, when 
Ins pamphlet, England and the Italian Question^ 
appeared In 1857 he was elected to the professor- 
ship of Poetry, Oxford, and was re elected for a 
term of five years in 1862 Towards the close of 
his first term of office was published a slender 
volume, three lectures On Translating Horner^ to 
which a fourth Icctufc, On Translating Homer 
Lhst Words (1862), formed a kind of appendix. 
This IS an admirable piece of criticism, for Matthew 
Arnold knew Homer vv ell, felt the speaal qualities 
of Homer’s genius, and had an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the English translations vvith which he 
deals The test of a good translation vv ill be found 
in the answer to the question, ‘Is it acceptable 
» 142 


to scholars?’ And scholars wall before all else 
require that a translation should be penetrated by 
certain Homenc qualities — Homer is eminently 
rapid , he is eminently plain and direct, both in 
the substance of his thought and its expression , 
he 15 eminently noble. Homer’s style is indeed 
‘the grand style,’ which anses in poetry ‘when a 
noble nature, poetically gifted, treats with sim- 
plicity or with seventy a senous subject’ The 
application of these pnnciples to the translations 
of Chapman, Pope, Cow per, and more recent 
wnters is full of detailed instruction , but Arnold 
amv cs in the close at the strange conclusion that 
the happiest medium for Homeric translation is 
the English hexameter, a conclusion which is by 
no means reinforced by incffectiv e examples from 
his own hand 

The lectures On the Study of Celtic Literatuie^ 
delivered in 1866, and, after publication in the 
Lorithtll Magamne, collected into a volume in 
1867, form a work which is full of interesting views 
and stimulating thought , but it is not, and could 
not be, a work of authonty Here Arnold wrote' 
as an ingenious amateur, but without more than, 
a superficial acquaintance with his subject Tlid 
book illustrates m a stnking way the weaker sidel 
of us author’s criticism of literature He censured j 
the English cnlicism of the early part of the nine 
tcenth century because it did not know enough,’ 
but this was precisely his own defect His own 1 
ideas arc always interesting and are often \alu-; 
able, and he pi lys with these, hovering above, 
his subject , but he docs not always possess his 
subject It IS not merely that his scholarship is 
insufficient , he lacks that patient reccptivitv which 
IS the condition of adequate ciiticism He wrote 
on Celtic literature, and knew too little to write 
as a master He attempted Biblical criticism, 
and his scholarship was painfully inadequate He | 
wrote essays on French literature which arc full 
of charm , but he docs not seem to ha\ e know n , 
French literature sufficiently, or to have had a 
feeling for what is best and most characteristic 
in it, and his good fortune was that he relied much 
upon so painstaking a guide as Sainte Beuve But 
all that he possessed he animated with his own 
delightful intellectual vitality In each province''.^ 
of cntiasm he contributed illuminating ideas If ,) i 
he had not adequate knowledge, he had fine j 
instincts, and a vrnda vis which in itself is of’ 
high worth And this volume on Celtic literature 
IS not only written in the happiest temper, but 
lights up his subject with inspiring thoughts which 
do not always accompany a more thorough scholar- 
ship than his It pleads for a sympathetic spirit 
and a spint of sanity in the study of things Celtic , - 

endeavours to determine the character of the Celtic 
genius — ‘sentiment, with love of beauty, charm, 
and spintuality for its excellence, ineffectualness 
and self-will for its defect ,’ and makes interesting- 
conjectures as to the elements contributed by the 
Celtic genius to the literature of England. 
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l^The Lssnjs tu Cnlicnm published in 1865, 
and somewhat enlarged in subsequent editions, js 
perhrps the most fniitful in ideas and the happiest 
in Its choice of subjects of all his prose writings It 
urged the need of litcrar) criticism, disiiilcrcsted in 
spirit and well informed, as a real and important 
need of the lime It uttered a warning in the essay 
on ‘Academies’ against provinciality in thought 
and m stjle, and pleaded for a culture which should 
be of the centre ) 1 he studj of Maunce de Gudrin 
assigned that minor writer too high a rank, but 
It was an occasion for eapounding Arnold’s owai 
thoughts on the mtcrpretatn e power of poetrj by 
Mrtue of ‘natural magic’ or ‘moral profundit) ’ 
That of Heme presented him less as a poet or a 
wit than as a gallant soldier in the war of intcl 
lectual lilieration The contrast between pagan 
and mcdiawal religious sentiment, as seen in 
Theocritus and m St Francis, show'cd the breadth 
of Arnold’s sympathies To Joubert, Mcwcd as a 
French Coleridge, an importance was gnen which 
was out of proportion to his actual claims but 
the essa\ on Spinoza, though it dealt slightly with 
that great thinker, dealt rightly as far as it went , 
^and that on Marcus Aurelius was written as if 
'Arnold — which was rare — had full) possessed his 
subject Some caprices of opinion showed that 
the writer was not himself alwa)s at the centre, 
‘some Mvacities of utterance, here and elsewhere, 
showed that his good taste was not infallible , but 
the spirit of partisanship was notabh absent, and 
|the st)le was delightfull) animated without the aid 
of rhetoncal heightening Seldom had a \olumc 
of critical studies appeared in which the pla\ of 
ideas was so stimulating or so graceful 

During these years Arnold contributed largcl) 
as a specialist — but a specialist who was also a 
humanist possessed by liberal views — to the htera 
ture of education In 1859 he acted as an Assistant 
Commissioner on Educ ition in in\ estigating Uic 
s% stems of instruction on the Continent, and again 
he went abroad with a like purpose in 1865 Such 
w'orks as his Popular Educaiion m France (1861), 
A French Eton (1S64), Schools and Universthcs on 
ihe Cojitinenl (1868), and the Reports on Elcmen- 
iarp Schools, collected after his death and edited 
by Sir F Sandford, can hardl) be said to enter 
into general literature, jet they were important aids 
to English culture The remarkable Introduction 
to the first of these columes, afterwards repnntcd 
in Mixed Essays with the title ‘Democrac),’ 
pleaded on behalf of a high ideal in matters of 
education to be maintained by the action of the 
State. 

That Introduction intoKed some critjasm-on 
English society, to the defects of which Arnold 
was keenly Mne To point out those defects and 
suggest possible remedies seemed to him to be 
the truest form of patriotism Such criticism 
widened its scope, and touched on politics as well 
as manners and morals, in the volume entitled 
'Culture and Anarchy, made up of articles collected 


in 1869 from ihcEot nhilt Magamne Arnold hoped 
little from institutions and external machinery as 
sorting the cause- of social dctclopmcnt, though 
one institution, the Church of England, he \alucd 
highly as an organisation for the jironiolion of 
‘goodness’ He desired in this \olunie to reach 
something deeper than institutions It was a plea 
for ‘culture ’as the great help out of our present 
difiictiltics , ‘culture being a pursuit of our total 
perfection by means of getting to know, on all 
matters which most concern us, the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, and through 
this knowledge, turning a stream of fresh and free 
thought upon our stock notions and habits, which 
we now follow staunchh but mechanically ’ fins 
culture IS an inward operation, and its results — 
expressed in words borrowed from Dean Swift— 
are, alx)\c all else, ‘sweetness and light.' Our 
aristocracy, whom Arnold names ‘the Ilarbarnns,’ 
are materialised , our middle class, the ‘ Philistines,' 
arc \ ulgansed , our populace is brut dised , and w itli 
each class the pursuit of our total perfection is 
unthought of and almost unknown Cnilisation, 
as the later ess,i\ on ‘ Equality ’ explains, adi antes 
along se\eral lines, it proceeds b\ the power of 
intellect and science by the power of beauts, by 
the power of social life and manners, by the power 
of conduct The Hebraism of the English char 
acter has taken conduct, whidi is three fourths 
of life, into Its charge , but were it not well if this 
Hebraism entered into an alliance with that more 
liberal conception of human perfection at which 
Hellenism aims’ In all this there was, indeed, 
nothing new , the same doctnne had been set forth 
for Gennanj by Goethe , but \rnold’s preaching 
was timcK, and though his panacea of ‘culture’ 
proaoked not a few sceptical smiles, he served the 
cause of true progress by turning, to repeat his own 
words, a stream of free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits Eriendshifis Garland {jSji), a 
little xolumc the greater part of which had appeared 
as letters in the Pall ^fall Gazette (1866-70I, may 
be regarded as a sequel, gay but serious, to the 
graver attack on Philistinism, and cspeaallj on 
Philistinism m alliance with Arnold's friends the 
political Liberals, of Culture and Anarchy Here 
he IS a slingcr of stones at Goliath, and some of 
the missiles arc skilfully aimed An imaginary 
Arminius von Thunder-ten-Tronckh is the critic 
of English societa The book is wittily in earnest, 
but the persiflage is sometimes excessive or a little 
too obvious , and while the volume deserved to be 
republished as an exposition of Arnold’s thought 
and an example of his raillery, judicious readers 
w ill hardly censure the waater for declining to permit 
Its rcpubhcation dunng his lifetime. 

With St Paul and Prolestanhsm (1870) opened 
a senes of writings in which Matthew Arnold 
/aspired to play the part of a cntic of religion 
and of the Bible. Its object w-as to deliver the 
^intual teaching of St Paul, as Arnold conceived 
this, from the accretions of dogma, and especially 
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Puntan, Cahinistic, and ‘E\ angelical’ dogma, 
with winch it had been encrusted 'The three 
essential terms of Pauline theologj’,’ he WTites, 

‘ arc not as popular theology makes them calling, 
jnsltficnlion, saucitjicalion ^ but arc ratlier these 
dyini^ with Christ, lesnrrcdwn ftovi the dead, ^ 
tpa-vinq unto Christ ’ — which words he would 
interpret in a wa> diflenng widely from the in- 
terpretation of the Churches Religion he undcr- 
stood as morah^_ touched with enthu^asm , God 
he understood as the stream of tendenty in 
thoughts and "things' which makes for righteous- 
ness The Hebraism that was in him made him 
feel the supreme importance of preseia ing religion , 
his Hellenism compelled him to turn a fresh stream 
of thought — as he believed — on the current notions 
of religion In Litciatnre and Dogma (1873) and 
God and the Bible (1875) he continued to pour 
new wane into old bottles, and old wine into new 
bottles, and to some readers, although Matthew 
Arnold was never more senous, it looked too like 
la juggler’s trick To deliver religion from false 
/accretions — this was a noble aim , to urge that the 
I Bible should be read as literature rather than as a 
I storehouse of tcvls for the elaboration of dogma 
i —tins too w IS legitimate and was desirable. But 
Matthew Arnold was not qualified by knowledge for 
^ trustworthy criticism of the Bible , and the singular 
I thing was that by applying htcrarj tact to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, he arrived at results which 
jno disinterested cntic, regarding the Bible merelv 
\as literature, cOuld accept as approximating to the 
actual meanings of the writers He found in the 
' sacred writings what he desired to find, precisely 
as did the popular and dogmatic interpreters whom 
he condemned The series of wntmgs on religion 
was closed b> editions of the authonscd version of 
Isitah, the vvork of one who, as a Hebraist, was 
not well equipped for his task , and bj Last Essays 
on Church and Religion (1877), which included 
an elaborate but far from trustworthv criticism of 
, Bishop Butler The value of these writings lies in 
I Arnold’s deep feeling for the ethical side of religion, 

I his deep sense of what is beautiful in character and 
\ admirable in conduct 

In J/ned Essajs (1879) Arnold returned to 
literature, but politics divides the volume with 
literature The essav on Lucius Can, Lord Falk 
land, and that on George Sand have the fine 
critical discernment of the writer’s earlier studies, 
ind more warmth of feeling than is alwajs present 
in what he wrote, two cssavs of much infcnor 
rntcrest reported the opinions of Scherer on Milton 
and on Goethe, with comments of Arnold’s owai 
Tlic politics of Arnold consisted largel) in the 
presentation of high ideals to British I iberahsm, 
ind the rebuke of the actual Libcnl partv which 
the presentation of such ideals involved He 
pleaded cspeciallj for the spint of amiabilitj as 
well as the spirit of justice in the treatment of 
Ireland Here liis master was Edmund Burke, 
from whose wntmgs he cominlcd a volume of 


selections But as to ^he actual forces in contein 
porary Ireland, Arnold did not take the pains to 
inform himself anght /rish Essajs, and Others 
(1882), attempt to indicate how England and 
English civilisation may be made attractive to 
Ireland The cntic did not sufficientlj grasp the 
fact that common interests, and, among these, 
interests of a m.atcri il kind, are the suiest bonds 
between peoples under a common government 
But all that he has vvntten is generously conceived 
and of a high intention 

In 1883-84 Matthew Arnold visited America 
as a lecturer, and as a lecturer, partly owing to 
the ineffectiveness of his delivery, he was not 
successful Tlie Discotnscs in Amenca (1885) 
are three— an appreciation of Emerson , a plea 
for the humanities in culture and education , 
and a discourse entitled ‘Numbers,’ which de 
dares that the salvation of society in every 
country depends upon the mirontv, the little 
‘remnant’ of those who are good— that in coun 
tries of small population this remnant is impotent, 
but that the numlrers of America justify a hope 
that there the remnant mav be efficient against 
the cv il majority 

In 1886 Arnold resigned his position as an in- 
spector of schools Through the influence of Glad- 
stone, whom he had not regarded as a friend, he 
received a pension ‘as a public recognition of 
service to the poetry and literature of England' 
But the end was now at hand On isth Apnl 
1888, while in Liverpool, he died of heart disease, 
and almost in a moment The place of bunal was 
Laleliam, his place of birth 

A second senes of Essays in Criticism (1888) 
was brought together after Arnold’s death It 1 
included studies of Wordsworth and of Byron pro 
viously prefixed to volumes of Selections which 
he bad made , an essay on the Study of Poetry , 
short articles on Gray and Keats contriliuted to 
Mr Ward’s English Poets, a review suggested by 
the Ijfe of Shelley j and other contnbutions to pen- 
odicals Several of these arc rich in wise thouglit, 
but Arnold’s ethical feeling for literature prepon 
derates unduly over his feeling for beauty Two 
volumes of his Letteis, published in 1895, exhibit 
Ins character in a most amiable light 111 all Ins 
domestic relations , he is not, however, among the 
great letter writers of England , his judgments of 
public persons are often unjust, and Ins anticipa- 
tions of the course of public events arc often 
strangely erroneous Yet the Letters bring us into 
a happy intimacv wath Arnold His gills in prose 
and verse to our literature arc enhanced m wiluc 
by our knowledge of a noble character and a life 
devoted to high ideals. 

To a Friend. 

\\ ho prop, thou isk’st, in these bad dav my mind ’ — 

He much the old man, who, clcarc-t soul d of men, 

Saw The Wide Prospect, and the Aonn Fen, 

1 And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna liay, though blind 
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Mudi he, -whose fncndship I not iong emfe non, ■•' 
Tlmt halting slave, wl^o an iNicopolxs, 

Taught Arnan, when Vespasian’s bmlat son 
Gear’d Rome of what most Shamed him Bui be liii 


M} special thinhs, whose even balanced soul. 
From first jouth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild j 


Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole , 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child 


The Death of Bohrab 

He spoke , and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
Tlie spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish , hut the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flow’d with the stream , — all dowm his cold white side 
Tlie crimson torrent ran, dim now and soil'd. 

Like the soil’d tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gather’d, on their native liank, 

By children wliom tlicir nurnes call w iih haste 
Indoors from the sun’s e)c , his head droop d low. 

His limbs grew slack , motionless, while he la) — 
While, with eyes closed onl) when heavy gasps, 

Deep heavy gasps quivering through all Ins frame, 
Convulsed him back to life, he open d them. 

And fix d them feebly on hu. father s face , 

Till now all strength was ebb’d, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled awa), 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world 

So, on the bloody sand, Solirab lay dead • 

And the great Riistum drew his horseman s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sale by his dead son 
As those black granite pillars, once high rear'd 
By Jemshid in Pcrsepolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 

So in the sand lay Rostum by his sou. 

And night came down over the solemn waste. 

And the twai gating hosts, and that sole pair. 

And darken'd all , and a cold fog, with night, 

Crept from the Oxns. Soon a hnm arose. 

As of a great assembly loosed^ and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog , for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took ihcir meal , 

The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the TArlars by the nver marge , 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 


But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land. 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ,— he flow d 
Right for the polar star, past Oigunjt, 

Bnmmmg, and bnght, and large , then sands begin 
lo hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And sphtjiis currents , that for many a league 
The shofhj-tind parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rusliy isles — 
Oxus, fotgkting the bnght speed he h^ 

In his high mountain cradle m Paraere, 

^ A fod d arcuilous wanderer — till at last ' 

^ The long’d for dosh/if waves is heard, and wide 


Hls luminous home^of waters opens, bri^t P _ 

And 6anqull, Irodi wliose floor the ntw bathed stars 
EmcrgA and shine upon the And Sea. ^ 

' ’ 1 (From SpArat and Ruthm 
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Dovor3ettcii. 

Tlie sea is calm to night 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits , — on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone , the clifis of England stand, ^ ^5' 
Ghmmcnng and vast, out in the tranquil bay v- j 
Come to the window, sw cet is the night air I < 

Only, from the long line of spray ' ■<' j*' 

Where the sea meets the moon blanch'd Lmd, ■‘V, 4? 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 


Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and Jhng, 'ti 




At their return, np tlic high strand. 
Begin, and cease, and then again l>egin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bnng 
The eternal note of sadness In. 
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Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the vEgtean, and It brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and Row 
Of human misery , wc 
h md also m (he sound a thought. 

Hearing it by this dutant northern sea. 

Thc sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the fall, and roand earth's Shorty’^ 
Lay like the folds of a bnght girdle furl’d. , ' ' 

But now I only hear 
Its melancholv, long, withdrawing roar. 

Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind down the vast edges dnsuf 
And naked shingles of the world- "■ - 

Ah, love, lei us be tree 
To one another ’ for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So vanous, so bcnuiiful, so new, 


^7'i; 
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Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor hghu f ^ 




Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain 
'And we are here os on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and fligntr 
Where ignorant armies clash by night 




Tbo Song of Oallloles, 

Far, far from here, , 

The Adnatic breaks in n warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hiUs, and Ih^ 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, ^ 
And by the sea, and In the brakes; 

The grass is cool, the seaside air _ ^ - 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountam flowers' , 
More virginal and sneet than oms. 
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And there, they s.iy, two bright and aged snak^i/,' x,' 
Who once were Cadmns and Hannonm,'- ^ 4;^' 
Bask In the glens or on the warm sea shore,-., f f ’ 
In breathless qmet, after all their ills , ^ 

Nor do they sec their country, nor thej^ce ^ i .Xjr 
Where the Sphinx hved among the fiow n Inghilto 
Nor the unliappy palace oT their race, f ■» li"’ 1 ^ 
Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenns, any 'nioiifc. f 




Tliere those two him. 

They had stay’d lohg..^ongh 
In'Thebei’ tlie billow of calai , 

' Over theurjiwn 'dear children roU’^/-<’' 
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Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting helpless in their hoihe, 

A grey old man and woman , yet of old 
The Gods had to their marnage come, 

And at the hanquet all the Muses sang 

Therefore they did not end their days 
In sight of blood, but were rapt, far away, 

To where the west wind plays. 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 
To those untrodden mountain lawns , and there 
Placed safely in changed forms, the pair 
Wholly foigct their first sad life, and home. 

And all that Tbelian woe, and stray 

For ever through thb glens, placid and dumb 

(From Empftioela on Etna ) 

Prom 'Thyrsis ’ 

It irk’d him to be here, he could not rest 
He loved each simple joy the country yaclds. 

He loscd his mates , but yet he could not keep. 

For that a shadow lower’d on the fields, 

Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep 
Some life of men unblcst 

He knew , which made him droop, and fill’d his head 
He went , his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground , 

He could not wait their passing, he is dead 

So, some tempestuous mom in early June, 

When the year s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day — 

When garden walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May 
And chestnut flowers are strewn— 

So have 1 heard the cuckoo’s parting cry. 

From the wet field, through the \cxt garden trees, 
Come with the tolleying rain and tossing breeze 
The bloom js gone, and -ailh the bloom go It 

Too quick despairer, wherefore will thou go? 

Soon wall the high Midsummer pomps come on. 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell. 
Soon shall we ha\e gold dusted snapdragon. 
Sweet-william snth his homely cottage smell. 

And stocks in fragrant blow , 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open, jasmine muflled lattices, 

And groups under the dtcaming garden trees. 

And the full moon, and the while csening star 

He hearkens not I light comer, he is flowai I 
Wliat matters it? next year he will return, 

And we shall have him in the sweet spnng days 
With whitening hedges, and uncnimphng fem. 

And blue bells trembling by the forest ways. 

And scent of hay new mown 
But Thyrsis never more we sw ains shall sec , 

See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 

And blow a strain the world nt lost shall heed — 
For Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee ' 

Alack, for Corydon no rival now ! — 

But when Sialian shepherds lost a mate. 

Some good survivor wath Ins flute would go. 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate , 

And cross the unpcrmitled ferry’s flow , 

And relax Pluto’s brow, 


1 

And make leap up w ith Joy the beauteous head 
Of Proserpine, among whose crowned hair 
Are flowers first open’d on Sialian air. 

And flute his fnend, like Orpheus, from the dead 

Paganlam. 

I have said a great deal of harm of paganism , and, 
taking paganism to mean a slate of things which it is 
commonly taken to mean, and which did really exist, no 
more Iianii than it well deserved Yet I must not end 
without reminding the reader that before this state of 
things appeared there was an epoch in Greek life — la 
pagan life — of the highest possible beauty and aalue, 
riiat epoch by itself goes far towards making Greece the 
Greece we mean when we speak of Greece — a country 
hardly less important to mankind than Judma. Tlie 
poetry of later paganism lived by the senses and under 
standing, the poetry of mcdneral Clinslianity liied by 
the heart and imagination But the mam element of the 
modem spirit’s life is neither the senses and understand 
ing, nor the heart and imagination , it is the imaginative 
reason. And there is a century in Greek life — the 
century preceding the Peloponnesian war, from about 
the year 530 to the year 430 n c — in which poetry made, 
it seems to me, the noblest, the most successful effort she 
lias ever made as the pnestess of the imnginatiie reason, 
of the clement by winch the modem spint, if it would 
li\e nght, has chiefly to h\e. Of this effort, of wliicli 
the four great names arc Simonides, Pindar, /Eschyliis, 
Sophocles, I must rot now attempt more than the bare 
mention, but it is nght, it is necessary, after all I hate 
said, to indicate it No doubt that effort was imperfect 
Perhaps evcryahing, take it at what point m Us exist 
cncc you will, cames wilhin itself the fatal law of Us 
own ultenor deielopment Perlinps, cien of the life 
of Pindar’s lime, Pompeii was the ineiitable bourne. 
Perhaps the life of their beautiful Greece could not 
afford to its poets all that fullness of vaned expenence, 
all tliat power of emotion, which 

‘the heavy' and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world ’ 

affords the poet of after limes Perhaps m Sophocles the 
thinking power a little oaerbalances the religious sen c, 
as in Dante the religious sense oicrbalanccs the thinking 
power The present has to make its own poetry, and 
not eien Sophocles and his compeers, any more than 
Dante and Shakspeare, are enough for U That I will 
not dispute, nor will I set up the Greel poets, from 
Pindar to Sophocles, ns objects of blmd worship But 
no other poets so well show to the poetry of the present 
the way it must take , no other poets have lued so much 
by the imaginative reason , no other poets base made 
their work so well balanced , no other poets, who have 
so well satisfied the thinking pow er, have so well satisfied 
the religious sense 

‘ Oh 1 that my lot may lead me in the path of holy 
innocence of word and deed, the path which august laws 
ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean had their birth, 
of which Heaaen is the father alone, neither did the race 
of mortal men beget them, nor shall obliiion eier put 
them to sleep The power of God is mighty in them, 
and groweth not old ’ 

Let St Francis— nay, or Luther cither— beat tliat ! 

(From ‘ Pagan and Itediic™! Religions Sentiment in 
Eisnjs on Cnticinn ) 
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The English Mind 

NMnt nre the essenlml dnractenslias of llie spirit of 
onr nation? Not, certninl), an open and dear mind, not 
atiuick and flexible intelligence Our greatest admirers 
would not claim for us that we ha\e these in a prc eminent 
degree , thcj might sa) that we had more of them than our 
detractors gave us credit for, hut thcj would not assert 
them to lie oiir essential charactenstics They would 
rather allege, ns our chief spiritual charactenstics, cncrg) 
and honesty , and, if we are judged favourably and posi 
tively, not mvidiouslj and negativel), our chief charac 
tcnstics arc, no doubt, these cnergj and honestj, not an 
open and clear mind, not a quick and flexible inlelhgcncc 
Openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence were very 
signal characteristics of the Athenian people in ancient 
times, everybody will feel that Openness of mind and 
flexibility of intelligence nre remarkable characteristics 
of the French jicoplc in modem time's , at any rate, 
tliev strikingly charactense them as compared with us, 
1 think every lx)d\, or almost every liody, will feel that 
lyvill not now ask what more the Athenian or the French 
spint has than this, nor what shortcomings either of them 
may have as a set off against this all I want now lo 
point out IS that they have this, and that we have it in a 
much lesser dt^ee 

Let me rcmarl , however, that not only in the moral 
sphere, but also in the inttllcctual and spiritual sphere, 
cneigy and honcstv arc most important and fniitfitl qiiali 
tics, that, for instance, of what we call genius energy 
is the most essential part So by assigning to a nation 
energy and honesty as its chief spiritual characteristics — 
by refusing to it as at all eminent characteristics, open 
ness of mind and flexibility of intelligence — we do not by 
any means, as some people might at first suppose, relegate 
yts importance and its power of manifesting itself with 
effect from the intellectual to the moral sphere We only 
indicate its probable special line of successful activaty in 
the intellectual sphere, and, it is true, certain impcrfcc 
tions and failings to which, in this siihcre it will always 
I)C subject Genius is mainly an affair of energy, and 
poetry is mainly an affair of genius , therefore, a nation 
whose spirit is charactcnseil bj energy may well lie 
eminent in poetry, — and we have Shakspeare Again, 
the highest reach of science is, one may say , an inventive 
power, a faculty of divination, akin to the highest power 
exercised in poetry, therefore, a nation whose spirit is 
charactensed by energy may well be eminent in science, 
— and we have Newton Shakspeare and Newton in 
the intellectual sphere there can be no higher names. 
And what tliat energy, which is the life of genius, above 
everyalimg demands and insists upon is freedom , entire 
mdependence of all authonty, prescription, and routine — 
the fullest room to expand as it w ill Therefore, a nation 
whose chief spintual characteristic is energy will not be 
very apt to set up, in intellectual matters, a fixed standard 
aa authonty, like an academy By this it certainly escapes 
certain real inconveniences and dangers, ami it can, at the 
same time, as we have seen, reach undeniably splendid 
heights in poetry and saence On the other hand, some 
of the requisites of intellectual work are specially the 
affair of quickness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
The form, the method of evolution, the preasion, the 
proportions, the relations of the parts to the whole, in an 
intellectual work, depend mainly upon them And these 
are the elements of an intellectual work which are really 
most communicable from it, which can most lie learned 


and adojitcd from it, which have, therefore, the greatest 
effect upon the intellectual performance of others Even 
in jioctry thesd requisites arc very important, and the 
poetry of a nation, not eminent for the gifts on which 
they depend, will, more or less, suffer by this short 
coming In lioctry, Iioviever, they arc, after all, secon 
dary, and energy is the first thing, but in prose they arc 
of first rate importance In its prose literature, there 
fore, and in the routine of intellectual work genenllv, a 
nation with no particular gifts for these will not be so 
successful Tlicsc are what, as I have said, can to a 
certain degree be learncvl and appropriated, while the 
free activity of genius cannot Academics consecrate 
and maintain them, and, therefore, a nation with an 
eminent turn for them naturally establishes academies 
So far as routine and authority tend to embarrass energy 
and inventive genius, academics mav lie said to be 
obstiaictnc to energy ami inventive genius, and, lo this 
extent, lo llic human spirit’s general advance But then 
this evil IS so much compensatexl by the propagation 
on a large scale, of the mental ajitiludcs and demands 
which an open mind and a ficxihle intelligence naturalh 
engender, genius itself, in the long run, so greath finds 
Its account in this propagation, and bodies Id e the 
French Academy have such jvovver for promoting it, that 
the general adv ance of the human spirit is perhajis, on the 
whole, rather furthered than impcdcvl bv their existence 
(From 'The Literary Infloence of Academics in 
Ettnxt fn Cnhatm ) 

The Celtic Genius 

Sentimental — nhrays rc,v{\ to ^ cact against thedes}olism 
of fact , that is the description which a great fiaend of tin. 
Celt gives of him And it is not a bad dcsoapliun of 
the sentimental temperament , it lets us into the secret 
of Its dangers and of its habitual want of success. 
Balance, measure, and patience these arc the eternal 
conditions, even supposing the happiest tem])cranien 
to start w 111), of high success , and Inlance, measure, 
and patience nre just what the Celt has never had 
Even in the world of spintual creation he has never, 
in spite of his admirable gifts of quick perception and 
warm emotion, succeeded pcrfcctlv, because he never 
has had steadiness, patience, sanity enough to comply 
with the conditions under which alone can expression 
be perfectly given to the finest perceptions and emotions. 
The Greek has the same perceptive, emotional tempera 
nicnt as the Celt , but he adds to this temiierament the 
sense of mnsnre , hence his admirable success in the 
plastic arts, in which the Celtic genius, with its chafing 
against the despotism of fact. Us peqictual straining 
after mere emotion, has accomplished nothing In the 
comparatively petty art of ornamentation, in rings, 
brooches, crosiers, relic cases, and so on, he has done 
just enough to show his delicacy of taste, his happy 
temperament , but the grand difficulties of painting 
and sculpture, the prolonged dealings of spirit with 
matter, he has never had patience for Take the more 
spintiml arts of music mid poetry All which emotion 
alone can do in music the Celt has done , the very soul 
of emotion breathes m the Scotch and Insh airs , but 
with all this power of musical feelingj what has the Celt, 
so eager for emotion that he has not patience for saence, 
effected m music, to lie compared wath what the less 
emotional German, steadily dev eloping his musical feeling 
wath the saence of n Sebastian Bach or a Beethoven, 
has effected’ In poetry, again — ^poetry which the Celt 
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has so passionate!), so nobl)r loved, poetry where 
emotion counts for so much, but iihere reason, too, 
reason, measure, sanity, also count for so much— the 
Celt has shown genius, indeed, splendid genius , but 
even here his faults have clung to him, and have hindered 
him from producing great works such as other nations 
until a genius for poetry— the Greeks, say, or the Italians 
—have produced The Celt has not produced great 
poetical works, he has only produced poetry with an 
air of greatness investing it all, and sometimes giving, 
moreover, to short pieces, or to passages, lines, and 
snatches of long pieces, singular beauty and power 
And yet he loved poetry so much that he grudged no 
pains to It , but the true art, the architectontcf which 
shapes great works, such as the Aganumnon or the j 
Divtue Comedy comes onl) after a steady, deep 
searching survey , a firm conception of the facts of 
human life, which the Cell has not patience for So he 
runs off into technic, where he employs the utmost 
elaboration, and attains astonishing skill , but in the 
contents of his poetry you have only so much inter 
prctation of the world as the first dash of a quick, strong 
perception, and then sentiment, mfimte sentiment, can 
bnng you Here, too, his want of sanity and steadfastness 
lias kept the Celt back from the highest success 

If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed the Celt 
even in spinlual work, how much more must it have 
lamed him m the world of business and politics ' The 
skilful and resolute appliance of means to ends which 
IS needed lioth to make progress in material civ ilisation, 
and also to form powerful states, is just what the Celt 
has least turn for He is sensual, or at least sensuous , 
loves bnght colours, company, and pleasure, and here 
he IS like the Greel and Latm races But compare the 
talent the Greek and Latm (or Latinised) races have 
shown for gratifying their senses, for procuring an out 
ward life nch, luxurious, splendid, with the Celt’s failure 
to reach any material civilisation sound and satisfying, 
and not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half bar 
Isirons The sensuousness of the Greek made Sybans 
and Conntb, the scasuousness of the Latin made Rome 
and Baire, the sensuousness of the Latinised F renchman 
makes Pans , the sensuousness of the Celt proper has 
made Ireland Even m his ideal heroic times, his gay 
and sensuous nature cannot carry him, in the appliances 
of his favourite life of sociabibty and pleasure, beyond 
the gross and creeping Saxon whom he despises , the 
regent Breas, we are told m the Battle of JIfojtrira of 
the r imonam, became unpopular because ‘ the knives 
of his people were not greased at his table, nor did their 
breath smell of ale at the banquet ’ In its grossness and 
Iiarlxirousness is not that Saxon, as Saxon ns it can be? 
— just what the Latinised Norman, sensuous and sociable 
hkp the Celt, but with the talent to make this bent of his 
serve to a practical embellishment of his mode of livnng, 
found so disgusting in the Saxon 

And as m material civilisation he has been ineffectual, 
so has the Celt been ineffectual m politics. Tins colossal, 
impetuous, adventurous wanderer, the Titan of the early 
world, who in pnmitive times fills so large a place on 
earth’s scefie, dwindles and dwindles as history goes on, 
and at last is shrunk to what we now st!c him For ages 
and ages the world has been constantly slipping, ever 
more and more, out of the Celt’s grasp ‘ They went forth 
to the war,’ Ossian says most truly, 'but they ahoays fell' 
(From A Stud^ ef Celtic Literainre ) 


Philistines and Barbarians 

The same desire for clearness, vvhicli has led me thus 
to extend a little my first analysis of the tliree great classes 
of English society, prompts me also to make my nomen 
clatore for them a little fuller, with a view to making it 
thereby more clear and manageable It is awkward and 
tiresome to lie always saying the aristocratic class, the 
middle class, the working class For the middle class, 
for that great body which, as we know, ‘ has done all the 
great things that have been done in all departments,’ and 
which is to be conceived as chiefly moving lietwccn Us 
two cardinal points of Mr Barley and the Rev \V Caltlc, 
but inclining, in the mass, rather towards the latter than 
the former — for this class we have a designation which 
now has become pretty well known, and which we may 
as well still keep for them, the designation of Philistines 
What this term means I have so often explained that 
I need not repeat it here For the anstocralic class, 
conceived mainly as a body moving between the two 
cardinal points of Lord Elcho and Sir Thomas Bateson, 
but as a whole nearer to the latter than the former, 
we have ns yet got no special designation Almost all 
my attention has naturally been concentrated on my 
own class, the middle class, with which I am m closest 
sjanpathy, and which has been, besides, the great power 
of our day , and has had its praises sung by all speakers, 
and newspapers Still, the aristocratic class is so im 
portant in itself, and the weightv functions which Mr 
Carlyle proposes at llie present cntical time to commit 
to It must add so much to its importance, that it seems 
neglectful, and a strong instance of that want of coherent 
philosophic method for which Mr Frederic Harrison 
blames me, to leave the aristocratic class so much without 
notice and denomination It may be thought that the 
charactenstic which I have occasionally mentioned ns 
proper to anstocracies — their natural inaccessibilily , ns 
children of the established fact, to ideas — points to our 
extending to this class also the designation of Philistines , 
the Pliihstme being, as is well known, the enemy of the 
children of light, or servants of the idea Nevertheless, 
there seems to be an inconvenience in thus giving one and 
the same designation to two very different classes, and 
besides, if we look into the thing closely, we shall find 
that the term Philistine conveys a sense which makes it 
more peculiarly appropriate to our middle class than to 
our anstocraUc. For rhilistine gives the notion of some 
thing particularly stiff necked and perverse in the resist 
ance to light and its children, and therein it speaally 
suits our middle class, who not only do not pursue 
sweetness and light, but who prefer to them that sort of 
machinery of business, chapels, tea meetings, and addresses 
from Mr Murphv and the Rev W Cattle, which makes 
up the dismal and illiberal life on which I have so often 
touched But the anstocratic class has actuallv, as we 
have seen, in its well knowai politeness, a kind of image 
or shadow of sweetness , and as for light, if it does 
not pursue light, it is not that it pervcrselv cherishes 
some dismal and illiberal existence m preference to light, 
but It IS seduced from following light by those mighty 
and eternal seducers of our race which weave for this 
class their most irresistible charms — by worldly splendour, 
secunty, power and pleasure These seducers are ex 
tenor goods, but they arc goods , and he who is hindered 
by them from canng for light and ideas is not so much 
doing what is penerse as what is natural 
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Keeping this in view, I have in ni) oiiii mind often 
indulged mjself with the fancy of putting side by side 
Mitli the idea of our anstocmtic class, the idea of Iht 
Barbartatts The Barbanans, to uhom we all owe so 
much, and nho reinvigoratcd and reneued our worn out 
Burope, had, as isucll hnoun, eminent merits, and in 
this country, u here we are for the most part sprung from 
tlie Barbanans, u c ha\e never had the prqudice against 
them which prevails among the races of I-atm ongm 
The Barbanans brought with them that staunch indi 
aidualism, ns the modem phrase is, and that passion for 
doing as one likes, for the assertion of personal liberty, 
mIiicIi appears to Mr Bnght the central idea of English 
life, and of wliicli uc have, at any rate, a very rich 
supply The stronghold and natural scat of this passion 
was in the nobles of whom our aristocratic class arc the 
inhentors , and tins class, accordingly, have signally 
manifested it, and have done miicli by their example to 
recommend it to the body of the nation, who already, 
indeed, had it m their blood The Barbanans, again, 
had the passion for field sports , and they have handed 
It on to our aristocratic class, who of this passion too, 
ns of the passion for asserting one’s personal liberty, 
are the great natural stronghold The care of tlic Bar 
barmns for the body, and for all manly exercises , the 
vigour, good looks, and fine complexion which thev 
acquired and perpetuated in their families by these 
mean?— all this may be observed still m our aristo 
cratic class. The chivalry of the Barlianans, with 
Its chnractenstics of high sjiint, choice manners, and 
distinguished bearing — what Is this but the beautiful 
commencement of the politeness of our anslocralic 
class? In some Barbarian noble, no doubt, one would 
have admired, if one could have been then alive to 
see It, the rudiments of Lord Tlcho Only, all this 
cultuie (to call it by that name) of the Barbarians was 
an evtenor culture mainly it consisted pnncipally 
in outward gifts and graces, in looks, manners, accom 
plishments, prowess, the cliicf inward gifts which bad 
part m it were the most exterior, so to spe.ak, of 
inward gifts, those which come nearest to outward ones 
they were courage, a high spirit, self confidence. Tar 
within, and unawakened, lay a whole range of powers of 
thought and feeling, to which these interesting produc 
tions of nature had, from the circumstances of their life, 
no access Making allow ances for the difference of the 
times, surely we can oliserve preasely the same thing 
now m our anstocratic class In general its cuitarc is 
exterior chiefly , all the exterior graces and accomplish 
ments, and the more external of the inward virtues, seem 
to lie principally its portion It now , of course, cannot 
but lie often in contact wath those studies by which, from 
the world of thought and feeling, true culture teadics us 
to fetch sweetness and light , but its hold upon these very 
studies appears remarkably external, and unable to exert 
any deep power upon its spirit Therefore the one 
insufficiency which we noted m the perfect mean of this 
V class. Lord Elcho, was an insufficiency of light And 
owing to the same causes, docs not a subtle cntiasm lead 
us to make, ev en on the good looks and politeness of our 
anstocratic class, the one qualifyang remark, that in these 
charming gifts tliere should perhaps be, for ideal perfee 
tion, a shade more soul f 

I often, therefore' when I want to distinguish clearly 
the anstocratic class from the Philistines proper, or 
middle class, name the former, m my own mind, the 


Batl'anans , and when 1 go through the country, and 
see tins and that beautiful and imposing scat of theirs 
crowning the landscape, ‘There,’ I say to myself, ‘is a 
great fortified yiost of the Barbarians ’ 

(From Cullun nud Anarchy) 
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MrT Biirtwit Smart (1893)/ sc'cral selections ba\c been nsutd 

T^yo \olumc 5 of Ins V. ere edited bj MrG W E in 

1895, nnd A volume of extnets from his NoiC'hcckSf >Mtb n Preface 
by Mr* Wodehouse, was published in 1903 Phcrc are bool* oa 
him by Profes^r Simtsburj (1899)1 Mr Paul (1905*), and Mr G 
W E Russell (1904) nndessnjs in Sir Stephen’s htudtfs 

(189S), in Mr L E, Giles* Three iatudie* tn Lttrrature 
in Mr Frcdcnc Hamson* Tcttti^icn, RusUttf JiftU, and cthrr 
Literary estimates (1900), and in Mr W II Hudsons Studies 
tn InUrfretatton (New York, 1895). 

EDWARD VOWOLN 

Frcdciick Lockci -Laiiip'ion (1821-95) was 
born at Greenwich Hospital, of which Ins father 
was secret try and civil commissioner Educated 
at several private schools, he proved no very apt 
scholar, and in 1837 was placed in a Mincing Lane 
office, in 1841 he got a clerkship at Somerset 
House, and in 1842 a still more congenial post 
at the Admiralty About this time he developed 
a faculty for mal ing verses, somewhat after the 
manner of Pracd , but it was not till, after his first 
marriage, be bad quitted official life that be made 
bis name widely laiown as a writer of unusually 
bright and clever wrrr dt. soctiU by his London 
Lyncs (1857), collected from the vanous papers m 
which they had appeared This volume had before 
the end of the century' been reprinted in Bntain 
and Amcnca nearly a score of times, some of the 
editions having illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
George Cruikshank, and others It was supple 
mented by more London Lyrics in t8Si and by 
London Rhymes in 1882, both senes pnvatcly 
pnnlcd The Rowfant Club in Cleveland, Ohio, 
U S , published a volume of his later verses, aallcd 
RoTufant Rhynus, m 1895, with a Preface bv Mr 
Austin Dobson Mr Lockcr-Lampson published 
also two anthologies — Zt;<7 Eleganharnm (1867), 
described as ‘a collection of some of the best 
social and occasional verse of deceased English 
authors,’ and Patchivork (1S79), t book of extracts 
In 1850 he niamed a daughter of the scv'cnth Earl 
of Elgin, who died in 1872 , and m 1874 the 
daughter of Sir Curtis Eampson, an Amencan who 
settled in England as a director of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company After his second marnage 
he lived mainly at his father-in-lav/s house of 
Rowfant, near East Grinstead m Sussex, where he 
collected a famous library' of Elizabethan and other 
rare books , and in 1885 he added Uie name of 
Lampson to his ovvai My Confidences (1S96) is 
autobiographical 

To my Grandmother —Suggested by a Picture by 
Mr Eomney 

Under the elm a rustic seat 
ll^as tnemest Susat retreat 

To tnerrjhm the 

This ReHtnc of mine, 

Was she se%cnl> and nine 
Wlicn she died? 



Frederick Locfcer-’Lampson 
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By the canvas may be seen 
How she look’d at se\ entcen. 

As a Bnde. 

Beneath a summer tree 
Her maiden revene 
Has a charm , 

Her ringlets are in taste , 

Wliat an arm 1 and nhat a waist 
For an arm ’ s 

With her bridal WTeath, bonquet, 
Lace firtliingale, and gay 
FalbaSa — 

If Romney’s touch be true, 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! 

Her lips are sweet as love , 

They are parting 1 Do they move? 

Are they dumb ? 

Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, ' Come ' ’ 

What funny fancy slips 
From alween these cherry bps? 

Whisper me, 

Fair Sorceress in paint, 

What canon says 1 mayn’t 
Marry thee? 

That good for nothing Time 
Has a confidence subhme ' 

\Vhen I first 

Saw this Lady, in my youth. 

Her ivmters had, forsooth. 

Done their worst 

Her locks, as white as snow, 

Once shamed the swarthy crow , 

By and by 

That fow I’s avenging sprite 
Set his cniel foot for spite 
Near her eye. 

Her rounded foim was lean. 

And her silk w as bombazine , 

Well I wot 

With her needles would she sit, 
And for hours would she knit — 
Would she not? 

Ah pensliable clay ' 

Her charms had dropt away 
One by one 

But if she heaved a sigh 
With a burthen, it was, ‘Thy 
Will be done.’ 

In travail, ns in tears. 

With the fardel of her years 
Overprest, 

In merev she was borne 
Wicrc the wcaiy and ihe worn 
Are at rest 

O if you now are there. 

And rveel as once ^ on nere, 
Grandmamma, 

Tins nether world agrees 
You ’ll all the better please 
Grandpapa. 


At her Window 

Ah, mimtrel, haw strange u 
The carat ^‘an sing 1 
Lit Psyche nha ranges 

rtu garden a/ sgnng, 

Penujnber the changes 

Dectntber eoitt bring 

Beating Heart ' we come again 
Where my Love reposes 
Tills IS Mabel’s window pane , 

These are Mabel’s roses. 

Is she nested ? Does she kneel 
In the twahglit stilly , 

Lily clad from throat to heel. 

She, my virgin Lily? 

Soon the wan, the wastfiil stars, 

Fading, will fors.ake her, 

Elves of light, on beamy Kars, 

Whisper then, and vval e her 

Let this fnendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating , 

If she bear me will she heed ? 

Mabel, I am waiting 

Mallei wall be deck’d anon, 

Zoned m bride’s apparel , 

Happy zone I Oh hark to yon 
Passion shaken carol ! 

Sing tliy song thou tranced tlinish. 

Pipe thy best, thy clearest , — 

Hush, her lattice moves, O hush — 

Dearest Mabel 1 — dearest 

See Locker Lampion’s My Canfidenees (1896), cdiicd by his son 
m law, Mr Augustine Binell, who married hU daughter by the first 
mamage, Lionel Tcnnjson 5 widow and the article bi Mr Austin 
Dobson in the supplement to the Dietionar} aj Natianal Btagmfhy 
(1901) 

Coventrj Rersej Diffliton ratmoio 

(1823-96) was bom at Woodford in Essex, the 
son of Peter George Patmore, who edited the 
Court Journal, ‘ read ’ for a publisher, contnbuted 
largely to the magazines, and w rote, besides other 
books, My F? tends and Acquattiiances (1854), 
three volumes of literary' reminiscences The 
boy, educated pnvately, had thoughts of taking 
orders, but nalui-ally dnfted into literary' vvork, 
and m his twenty first year published a volume of 
narrative poems (1844) which were not too kindly 
received Though bought up and destroyed ere 
a hundred and fifty copies had been sold, this 
publication secured for him the acquaintance of 
Rossetti, Woolner, and die pre Raphaehtes In 
1846, through the fnendlv offices of klonckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), he obtained an appoint- 
ment as an assistant libranafi in the Bntish 
Museum, and when he retired from the Museum 
in 1865, was widiin measurable distance of the 
headship in his department He wrote for the 
Cdtnonrgn Review, the A 01 (ft British, and other 
serials, contributed in 1850 two poems and a 
prose essay to the pre Rapliaelite Gemtj and in 
1853 ventured once more to publish a v'olumc 
of poems, Taunt ion Church Tower, which con- 
tained revised versions of some of those that hal 
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Coventry Kersey Dighton Patnaore 


first appeared m 1844, and shows traces of the 
in)sticism which bulked so Hrgel} m his later 
work. The acceptance this \olumc met with 
encouraged him to publish, but anonymouslj, in 
1854 and 1856 (as The Bithrolhal and The 
Espousals), the first two sections of what is, under 
the name of The Angd tn the House, by far Ins 
best known poem, to which were added m i860 
and 1863 Faithful for Ever and The Victories of 
Love In \ irtue of its sincere, tender, and exquisite 
presentation of holy domestic love, the Angel tn 
the House was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
poet’s fnends, Tenn^son, Ruskin, Browning, and 



CO\ EiNTRY RERSEY DIGHTON PATMORE 

From a Photograph by Bairauds, 


Carl)le, and secured immediate and unusual popu- 
lantj with the great public It was largel) inspired 
by Patmore’s beautiful and accomplished first wafe, 
daughter of a Congregational minister, whom he 
marned in 1847, and who died in 1862 Two years 
later Patmore entered the Roman Catholic com 
munion, and wars follow ed by his three sons and 
three daughters , in 1865 he marned a second 
time, and erelong bought an estate near Uckfield 
in Susseic, which he so improved as to be able to 
sell It for £ii7,oqp Then he settled at Hastings, 
where, after the death of his second wife in 1880, 
he built a splendid Roman Catliohc church The 
home of his last y'ears was at Lvanington He had 
marned a third time in 1881 1 

The Unknown Eros, and other Odes (1877), w’as 
a collection of upwairds of forty odes combining 
Catholic mysticism and fenent devotion, which in 
their elaborate rhy thms sharply contrasted with the 


simple verse of the Angel With Amelia (1878), 
a perfect little idyl, was published a profound 
and suggestive ‘Study of English Metrical L<iw’ 
Principle in Art (1889) and Reltgio Poetce (1893) 
arc collections of essays and other contnbutions to 
journals and review s , The Rod, the Root, and the 
Flowet (1895) contains apophthegms and medita- 
tions, many of them exceptionally profound and 
searching, all of them admirably worded, on the 
religious truths nearest the poet’s heart Patmore’s 
work, at once powerful and graceful, suffered from 
his inability to criticise and prune what he had 
written The narrative poems are, as narratives, 

' tedious, Angel tn the House \>0M\d have had 
' more vitality but for its longucins But there 
j and in all his work there are subtle and suggestive 
I thoughts exquisitely uttered, pictures of wonderful 
I fascination, emotions in words perfectly framed and 
j filled to touch the deepest chords of human hearts 
I In his character Patmore was neither the merely 
amiable paterfamilias of the Angel nor the meek 
mystic of the Unknown Eros, but an energetic, 
masterful, self-assertive, and combative personality, 
cherishing and defending many strong prejudices, 
and as a Roman Catholic by no means disposed to 
unhesitating obedience. His interests were many, 
but his sympathies, literary and other, far from 
wide. 

In a Wood. 

’Twas when the spousal time of May 
Hangs all the hedge with bndal vvTeaths, 

And air’s so sweet the bosom gay 

Gives thanks for every breath it breathes, 

When like to like is gladly moved, 

And each thing joins in Spring’s refrain, 

‘ Let those love now who never loved , 

Let those who have loved love again ,’ 

That I, in whom the sweet time wrought, 

L.ay stretch’d w ithin a lonely glade. 

Abandon’d to delicious thought 
Beneath the softly twinkling shade 
The leaves, all slimng, raimick’d well 
A neighbounng rush of ravers cold. 

And, as the sun or shadow fell. 

So these vv ere green and those vv ere gold , 

In dim recesses hyacinths droop’d. 

And breadths of pnmrose lit the air. 

Which, wandenng through the woodland, stoop d 
And gather’d perfumes here and there , 

Upon the spray the squirrel swung. 

And careless songsters, six or seven. 

Sang lofty songs the leaves among 
Fit for their only listener, Heaven 

(From Tke Augrl tn the Hemu ) 

Wind and Wave 
The wedded light and heat, 

Winnowang the witless space, 

Wfithout a let. 

What are they tiU they beat 
Against the sleepy sod, and there beget 
Perchance the violet I 
Is the One found. 

Amongst a wilderness of ns happy grace. 
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To mate Hea\en’s bound , 

So that m Her 

All which It hath of sensltnelj good 
Is sought and understood 

\rter the natron mode the mighty Heavens prefer? 
She, as a little breeze 
Following still Might, 

Ripples the spint’s cold, deep seas 
Into delight , 

But, in a w hile. 

The unmeasurable smile 

Is broke by fresher airs to flashes blent 

With darkling discontent , 

And all the subtle zeph)T hutnes gay. 

And all the heaMng ocean heates one way, 

T'ward the void shy line and an unguess’d weal , 

Until the vanward billows fee 

Tlic agitating shallows, and ditane the goal. 

And to foam roll. 

And spread and straj 

And traverse wildlv, like delighted hands. 

The fair and flcckless sands , 

And so the whole 
Unfathomable and imrriense 
Tnumphing tide comes at the last to reach 
And burst in wind kiss’d splendours on the deafning 
beach. 

Where forms of children in first innocence 

Laugh and fling pebbles on the rainbow ’d crest 

Of Its tmfired unrest , 

(From The Uuhtoxatt Brox) 


The Tear 

The crocus, while the days are dark. 
Unfolds its saffron sheen , 

At Apnl’s touch, the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green. 

Then sleep the seasons, full of might , 
While slowly swells the pod 
And rounds the peach, and m the night 
Tlie mushroom bursts the sod 


of his life were Msits to Switzerland, Scotland, 
Cannes, Spain, and Ital), m quest of health for 
himself or his wife He died at Barton End 
House, among the Cotswold Hilts His principal 
works are Tlu Roman, a dramatic poem bv 
‘Sydnet Yendys’ (1850), Balder, Part the First 
(1854), Sonnets on the IVar, written in conjunction 
wath Alexander Smith (1855), and England in 
Time of IVai (1856) The first and the last had 
a success to wonder at For though some of his 
ly ncs are pretty , though his fancy is sparkling and 
exuberant, his poems aie often superfine, grandiose, 
transcendental , and sa\e to unusually syanpathetic 
readers, it seems that ‘ spasmodic ’ or some equiva- 
lent epithet docs hit them off better than com 
parison either with Shelley or with Donne 

The Ruins of Ancient Rome 
Upstood 

The boar unconscious walls, bisson and bare, 

Like an old man deaf, blind, and gray m whom 
The years of old stand in the sun, and murmur 
Of childhood and the dead From parapets 
Where the sky rests, from broken niches — each 
More than Olympus — for gods dwelt in them — 

Below from senatorial haunts and seats 

Imperial, where the ever passing fates 

Wore out the stone, strange hermit birds croaked forth 

Sorrowful sounds, like watchers on the height 

Crying the hours of rum When the clouds 

Dressed even myrtle on the walls in fnourning, 

With calm prerogative the eternal pile 
impassne shone with the uncarthh light 
Of immortality M hen conquenng suns 
T numphed in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With ihoiiglils of ages like some mighty captive 
Upon his death bed in a Chnstian land, 

And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed, 
Unshmcii and stem, with peace upon his brow. 

And on his bps strange gods 


The Winter falls , the frozen rut 
Is Ixiund with silier bats , 

The snow drift heaps against the hut, 

And night cs pierc’d with stars. 

In iE&> Patmore edited, with hu fitit wife 5 help the anthology 
catted 'Tkt Chthirejix Gnrlntul in 1877 he edited and larucly 
supplemented his fnend B W Procters > 4 K/adre.frn/AT' (pace J37X 
and in 1884 edited the poems of his own son, Henry John Patmore 
(1860-83). Avutuiis (1888) was 3 selection from his 

poems by Dr R- Garnett PotTJix oj" Pntliox nttd Dehghi was 
another (1895) b> Mrs Meynell In ipoo Mr Bask Champneys, 
who designed the memorial church at Brighton published a Life of 
Patmore in two volumes. 

Sydney Thompson Dohcll (1824-74) was 
bom at Cranford in Kent, whence hts father, 
a wine merchant, remoied that same year to 
London, and m 1835 to Cheltenham , wnth 
Gloucestershire and avith hts father’s business 
Sydney’s whole afler-hfc was connected Under 
the influence of a sect of ‘ Frccthinking Chns- 
tians ’ founded by Samuel Thompson, hts maternal 
grandfather, he developed a hothouse precocity, 
and at fifteen became engaged to the girl whom 
he marned at twenty’ He neier quite recovered 
from a severe illness (1847) , and the chief events 


Rank w ectls anti grasses,' 
Careless and nodding, grew, and asked no leave, 

Where Romans trembled Where the WTeck was saddest. 
Sweet pensile herbs, that had been gay elsewhere. 

With conscious mien of place rose tall and still, 

And bent witb dutv Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battlefield. 

And with decorous care and reierent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat dow n 
Grave without tears At length the giant lay. 

And everywhere he was begirt with years, 

And everywhere the tom and moitldenng Past 
Hung wath the ivy For Time, smit aiatli honour 
Of what he slew, cast his ow n mantle on Inm, 

Tliat none should mock the dead, ^ 


The Mystery of Beauty 

Lovehnes-s 

Is precious for its essence time and space 
Make it not near nor far nor old nor new , 
Celestial nor terrestrial Seien snowdrops 
Sister the Pleiads, the primrose is km 
To Hesper, Hesper to the world to come 1 
For sovereign Beauty as divine is free 
Herself perfection, m herself complete. 




Alexander Smitli 


Then proud, runs up to kiss her All is fair — 

All glad, from grass to sun ' Yet more I lo^e 
Than this, the shnnking day, that sometimes comes 
In \\ inter s front, so fair ’mong its dark peer-., 

It seems a straggler from the files of June, 

Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 

And half it. beauty , and, when it returned, 

Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined Norember’s troop, then marching past , 
And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin cmzj smile, then bursts m tears. 

And all the while it holds within its hand 
A few half w itlicred flowers. j Drama ) 

The Canker In the Rose 
A httfe footpath quivers up the height. 

And what a vision for a tow nsman s sight I 
A village, peeping from its orchard bloom, 

With lowly roofs of thatch, blue threads of smoke, 
Okrlooking all, a parsonage of white 
I hear the smithy’s hammer, stroke on stroke , 

A steed is at the door , the rustics talk, 

Proud of the notice of the gaitered groom , 

A shallow mcr breaks o’er shallow falls 
Beside the ancient sluice that turns the mill 
Tile lust) miller bawls , 

The parson listens m his garden walk. 

The red<loakcd woman pauses on the hill 
This IS a place, jnu say, exempt from ill, 

A paradise where, all the loitenng daj. 

Enamoured pigeons coo upon the roof, 

Where children ever plaj — 

Alas ' Time’s webs are rotten, warp and woof. 
Rotten his cloth of gold, his coarsest wear 
Here, black eyed Richard rums red checked Moll, 
Indifferent as a lord to her despair 
The broken barrow hates the prosperous draj , 
And, for a padded pew in which to pray, 

The grocer sells his soul 

(From * Squire Staunce m 0 (r P^mt ) 

The Bonds of Envlroniiient 
Afar, the banner of the year 
Unfurl^ but dimly prisoned here, 

'Tls only when I greet 
A dropt rose lying in my way, 

A butterfly that flutters gay 
Athwart the noisy street, 

I know the happy Summer smiles 
Around thy suburbs, miles on miles. 

'Twere neither p-ean now, nor dirge. 

The flash and thunder of the surge 
On flat sands wide and bare , 

Ho haunting joy or anguish dwells 
In the green light of sunnv dells, 

Or in the starry air 
Alike to me the desert flower. 

The rainbow laughing o’er the shower 

While o’er thy walls the darkness sails, 

1 lean against the churchyard rails 
Up in the midnight towers 
The bclfncd spire, the street is dead, 

I hear in silence oierhead 
The clang of iron hours 
It moves me not — I know her tomb 
Is yonder in the shapeless gloom 
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All raptures of this mortal breath, 

Solemnities of life and death. 

Dwell in thy noise alone 
Of me thou hast become a part — 

Some kindred with my human heart 
Lives m thy streets of stone , 

For we base been famihar more 
Than galley slave and weary oar 

(From ' Glajcow m Ctly Paemt ) 
Besides Carly Years ef Alexander Smith (1869), by ibe Rev 
T Brisbane, there 15 a Memoir by Palnd Proctor Alexander 
prefixed to bis Last Leaves (1869). ^ 

William Allinglinm (1824-89) was of English 
family, but w as a nati\ e of Bally shannon m Donegal, 
where his father managed a bank. There he was 
educated, and there at an early age he began to 
contnbutc to periodical literature He became 
supcnisor of Customs in bis natne place — 

The kindly spot, the friendly town, where every one is 
known, 

And not a face in all the place hut partly seems my own, 

but remo\ed in the same scnace to England, and 
settled in London, where in 1874 he succeeded 
Froude as editor of Fraser’s Magazine His works 
included Poems (1830) , Day and NtgM Songs 
(1854), Laurence Bloomjield tn Ireland (1864), 
Fifty Modem Poems (1865), Songs, Poems, and 
Ballads (1877) , Evil May Day and Ashby Manor 
(1883), Blackbentes (1884), and Irish Songs and 
Poems (1887) His verse is free from obscurity, 
my stiCTsm, or the ‘ spasmodic ’ temper, is fresh and 
graceful, shows a delicate fancy and, especially in 
the lyrics, a sweet and vaned melody Some of 
his best work is desenpiue. Lamence Bloomjield, 
the story of a young Irish landlord who, amidst 
manifold discouragement, seeks to improve the 
condition of the people on his property, was by 
Allingham regarded as his best work, yet by the 
general reader it was but coldly recened He 
wrote two plays which were neier produced, and 
a delightful prose record of his walks in various 
comers of England, The Rambles of Palrtctiis 
(reprinted from Praser) In 1874 he had 
mamed Helen Paterson, who, bom near Burton- 
on-Trent, entered the schools of the Academy in 
1867, and made herself a name as a book illustrator 
and painter in water colours 

An IrlBhinan to the Nightingales. 

You ^weet fastidious nightingales I 
The myrtle blooms in Irish vales, 

By A\ondhu and nch Lough Lene, 

Tlirough many a groie and bowerlet green. 

Fair mirrored round the loitering skiff 
Tlie purple pealt, the tinted cliff. 

The glen where mountain torrents m\e. 

And foliage blmds their leaping wave. 

Broad emerald meadows filled with flowers. 
Embosomed ocean bays are ours 
tVith aU their isles, and mystic towers 
Lonely and gray, deserted long 
Less sad if they might hear that perfect song 1 
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What scared jc? (ours, I tliinU, of old) 
The somhre Fowl Intched in the cold ? 
King Henry’s Normans, mailed and stem, 
Smiicrs of galloglas and Item ? * 

Or, most and worse, fraternal feud, 
hich sad lemc long hath nied ? 

1 orsook je, when the Geraldine, 

Great chieftain of a glorious line, 

Was hunted on Ins hills and slam. 

And, one to France and one to Spain, 

The remnant of the race w ilhdrew ? 

Was It from anarchy ae flew. 

And fierce oppression’s bigot crew , 

Wild complaint, and menace hoarse. 
Misled, misleading aoices, loud and coarse? 



GEORGE MACDONALD 

From a Photograph b> Elliott &. Frj 


Come back, O birds, or come at last ' 
For Ireland's furious days are past , 

And, purged of enmity and w rong. 

Her eye, her step, grow calm and strong 
Why should at e miss that pure delight ? 
Brief IS thejoume), swift the fliglii , 

And Hesper finds no fairer maids 
In Spanish bowers or English glades. 

No loves more true on an) shore, 

No loaers loving music more. 

Melodious Erin, at arm of heart. 

Entreats )ou , stay not then apart. 

But bid the merles and throstles know 
(And ere another May time go) 
riieir place is in the second roav 
Come to the at est, dear nightingales ' 
The rose and mvrtle bloom m Irish tales 
Native Iriili v. amors. 


A Dream 

I heard the dogs hoavl in the moonlight night , 

I avent to the atindow to see the sight , 

All the Dead that ever I kneav 
Going one by one and two by two 

On the) jiass'd, and on they pass’d , 

Toaansfclloats all, from first to last , 

Bom in the moonlight of the lane, 

Quench’d in the heavy shadow again 

Schoolmates, marching as at hen ate play'd 
At soldiers once — but now more staid , 

Those were the strangest sight to me 
Who were drowai’d, I knew, in the awful sea 

Straight and handsome folk , licnt and weak, too, 
Some that I loved, and gasp’d to speak to. 

Some but a day in their churchyard l>ed , 

Some that I had not known were dead 

A long, long crowd — where each seem d lonely, 

'N ct of them all there was one, one onla, 

Raised a head or look’d my w ay 

She linger’d a moment— she might not stay 

How long since I saw that fair pale face ' 

Ah ! Mother dear ’ might 1 only pl-\ce 
My head on thy breast, a moment tb rest. 

While thy hand on ina tearful check wereprest' 

On, on, a moving bridge thev made 
Across the moon stream, from shade to shade, 

\ oung and old, women and men , 

Many long forgot, but remember d then 

And first there came a bitter laughter, 

A sound of tears the moment after , 

And then a music so lofty and gav, 

That every morning, dav by day, 

I strive to recall it if I may 

His complete works, prose and verse were published in six 
volumes in rSSS-py and a one-volume selection in 1B93, arul 
D G Roxscitt s to AUtUfilutm were edilcd bv Hr Birkbeck 

Hill (1893). A Life by liis wife wa^ jiromised 

George UlncdoiHild. bom at Hunth in Aber- 
deenshire, of the Glencoe stock, m 1824, was 
educated at Aberdeen Universitv and the Inde- 
pendent College at Highbury He became pastor 
at Arundel and at Manchester, but ill-hcaltli drove 
him to Algiers and to literature. His first, book 
Wtthtn and Without (1856), a dramatic poem, ^vas 
followed by another volume of Poems (1857) and 
by Phantastes, a Faerie Romanct (1858) A long 
senes of nov els succeeded, including Da-nd Elpn 
brod, his first really popular success (1862), The 
Portent (1864), Alec Fotbes (1865), Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood (1866), Guild Court (1867), 
The Seaboard Pat ish (1868), Robtrt Falconer 
Malcolm (1874), St Gior^e and St Michad (1875), 
The Marquis of Losstc (1877), Sir Gibbte (1879), 
Mary Marston (1881), Ltlith (1895), and Salted 
•with Fire (1897) From time to time he continued 
to preach most impressive sermons, and as a 
lecturer on Wordsworth, Shakespeare, and other 
literary topics he attracted large audiences at home 
and m the United States His poetry' is simple 
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but spintual, lUbtinct wlh a fresh find delicate 
fancy, and a tender and loving insight into 
nature. In his novels, to the essential stor> tell- 
ing ahd dramatic gift he adds a genial humour, a 
tolerant and Inndl} svanpathy with most sides of 
life, cspeciall) that (so much exploited since hts 
day) of Scottish cotintr) -folk. In the earnestness 
of his recoil from v\hat he conceived to be the 
narrowness of CalviniSm, he at times waxes too 
polemical and 'hortatorj' , cv en then the didactic 
manner is relieved b> the romancer’s power of 
dramatic dialogue, as well as b> the revela- 
tion of exceptional!) keen spiritual instincts, 
tolerance, and native fervour of faith, hope, and 
chant) It IS perhaps charactenstic of his Scot- 
tish temper that hts emincntlv moral and Puntan 
cntiasm of life is softened and brightened b) 
frequent gleams of tenderness He is an onginal 
vvnter of delicate imagination and profound sug- 
gcstiveness His earlier books are indisputably 
his best , in them especially the characters do 
quite visibl) develop And in his handling of 
the dialect of his native district, m its vigour, 
vivaatv, and truth to philologv and nature, he 
has been equalled by no recent kail )'arder His 
health was for many years very broken, and his 
home was mainl) on the Riviera His Alma 
jMatcr had given him her honorary degree of 
LLD in 1868, and m 1877 a Ciul List pension 
was conferred on him 

Other 'no>eU are 4 r{f/a C(if/(cnri , ]l ti/nd Cumhemtedt 
(1871), Tkamas Curate (1871^, I aul Fahcr^ Surgten 

(1878) What s HTwe t Mtue^ I/eme A^atUt Our Elect Leidy, and 
Heather and Stunt/ betiACcn 1886 and 1895* Admirable books for 
the >ounc were l)ea/tufft with the Fatrtes Ranald Datiuen/tans 
Be/jheoilf At the Back cf the N^th Wtud and The Pri/icess and 
the Gebltti all between 1667 and 1871 Tlirce senes of Unspoken 
Sermons were issued m xS66 1885 and 1889 and there was a work 
on The Mtraeles of Our lord (1870) Dr Mar^lonald edited 
Fu^liuds Anttpho/t studies on English poets Exotics innslalcd 
from Novabs and elsewhere and Rawpolli also a translation, 
lliei>/r /^ Oris was a miscellany and Hamlet a Shakespearian 
stud) of originality and power He collected and arranged bu 
/W/im/ m two solumes m 1893, and issued m 1S84 tPorks 
of Fiiney and Imngttinlion tea volumes of poetr> and prose Idyls. 
He also assisted his wife with her Chamber Dramas for Children 

w-lValtci Chalmers Smith, bom m Aberdeen 
in 1824, studied at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and 
preached to a Presbytemn church in London ere 
ns n Free Church minister he settled in his first 
country cure in Kinross shire. Thence he passed 
to a charge in Glasgow, and from 1876 till his 
resignation in 1894 he was a minister in Edin- 
burgh During these years he published a senes 
of V olumes of verse, including The Bishops Walk, 
by ‘Orwell’ (1861), Olng Grange, by ‘Hermann 
Kunst’ (1872), Hilda among the Broken Gods 
(1878) , Raban, or Life Splinters (1880) , North- 
Country Folk (1883) , Ktldrostan, a Dramatic 
Poem{i?>?i^) , z.s\A A Heretic {iZijo) These various 
books were collected in a one v olumc edjtion in 
1902, wnth the addition of some thirty Ballads ftom 
Scollish Hisiory, on subjects as vanous as Wisbart 
and Montrose, the Scots abroad and the outlawed 
Maegregors, the persecuted Jesuits and the kid- 
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napped Lady Ciange. Dr Smith’s poems (he was 
made D D and LL D ) illustrate m simple, vngorous, 
homely, and often ratlicr rough, shambling verse 
‘the' varying shades of thought and feeling dunng 
the latter part of the nineteenth century , ’ his 
singularly catholic temper enabling him to repre- 
senf with almost equal fairness the true blue 
Prisbyrtenan orthodoxy of the olden time, the 
hard but conscientious unfaith of the modem 
matenahst, and the tolerant and only slightly un- 
orthodox modem Christianity with which he was 
himself identified In his works kindly satire, 
autobiographical reminiscence, exhortation, and 
encouragement towards a higher life arc happily 
combined with the more directly poetic elements 

Thomas Woollier (1826-92), poet sculptor, 
was bom at Hadleigh, and studied at the Royal 
Academy from 1842 Already m 1843 his ‘Eleanor 
sucking the Poison from Prince Edward’s Wound’ 
attracted much attention , it was follow ed bv a long 
senes of works in sculpture, including statues and 
portrait-busts of most of his famous contemporaries 
He produced in all about a hundred and twenty 
works, and was successively R A and R A As 
a conspicuous member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood (see the article on Rossetti) he con- 
tributed poems to 7 he Germ, which with others 
were expanded into a volume as hfy Beaultfnl 
Lady (1863, 5th ed 1892) Other poems were 
Pj^malton, Stientts, Tirestas, and Nelly Dak If 
his sculptures were greatly praised as imaginative 
and poetic, it may with equal tmth be said that his 
poems hav e some of the charms of sculpture — they 
were picturesque, sincere, and impressive 

Walter Horatio Pater (1839-94) was the 
son of an Amencan of Dutch extraction who had 
settled as a medical practitioner in Shadwell (not 
then incorporated with London), but was brought 
up at Enfield Neither at school in Canterbury 
nor at Queen’s College, Oxford, did he manifest 
any exceptional literary gift or impulse, though be 
attracted Jowett and was stimulated by'- T H 
Green He became a Fellow of Brasenose, read 
with pupils, gave up thoughts of taking Anglican 
orders, and through Unitananism passed to a 
non Chnstian scheme of philosophical eclecticism 
His home alternated between Oxford in term- 
time and London Throughout life he was, m 
thought as m style, the disciple of no one master 
Already in a magazine article on Coleridge in 
1866 his singularly polished style is as charac 
tcnstic as it is in most of his later work. Other 
remarkable articles on Winckelmann, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Botticelli, Michelangelo, and others 
followed, and when collected and added to in* 
Studies m the History of the Renaissance (1873) 
attracted even more notice. But Manus the 
Epicurean (1885) is his pnncipal legacy to the 
world, though his four Imaginary Portraits 
(dealing wath Watteau amongst the rest), and his 
Appreciations of Lamb, Wordsworth, Rossetti, 
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Sir riiom-is Browne, nnd Bl.ike, irtorninmul b\ 
1 \tr} sii'nificint diMcrl itioii on Avould li i\t 
nndc nny nrilcr famous Citstot tie In Tout, in 
unfinished romance of media \ il life, c.ime out 
in MacmillaTs, Eviemhl Utlrvail wns pnrtl\ 
autobiogr ipliical , Pinto anti J’lnloutsut w is in 
tmincntl) ‘sup),'csti\c disiimsition , and there w is 
iiiolunicof Miscellnnftnts S/;/(f/rj (1895) 

Matins the n/ncnnati is the life of a noldc 
Koinin, the friend of (jilcn ind of M ireus yViireluis, 
wJio IS profoundl) mnicd li) the spiritu il problems 
of tint trjin}; period, is attneted I)> whit he ‘■eei 
of Chnstnnit> and Clirisli ms, and dies a kind of 
niartsT b) mistake wiilioiit an) jn\oiis confidniie 
in Ins own iihilosoplu as .ale) to the riddle of esi-'t 
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dice. His epicureanism is not that ‘of the st\,’ 
nor llic book philosophv of tlic Greek tests, nor 
the s)ncrclistic sclicmc of the imperial Romans, 
nor the reined and negatne epicureanism of 
Gassendi nnd flic Ken i!ss.mcc, but that of tlie 
nineteenth centur) Englishman who Ind drunk 
from the wells of Oxford, had studied Goethe and 
Ruskin, and had cssa)cd in cien higher S)nthesis 
of culture and beaut) and the spintuil life 

Raters st)Jc is unique in English hlcmturc — 
cxquisitel) polished, perfected as an instrument 
for expressing eicr) subtlest nuance of thought 
or feeling, brilliant and >ct dignified in phrasing, 
but complex, oicr-elat>oratc, and wanting in 
directness and buo)anc) Yet the too obiious 
labot Iinne hardl) detracts from his right to take 
rank at the head of the sti lists of the later nine- 
teenth centur) , and Manus was a spiritual maieulic 
to many of his )oungcr contemporancs 

A brief Life bj Ferns Gretnslct appeared in 1904 in Mr Gosses 
Critical hit Kats (1E96) there is an inicrestln^ article on him. 


•foscpli SUIi»si J, the miner ptKi, was Ixirn m 
1832 near North bliield-, and Ind i orl cd from 
childhood on the J’trc) Mam Colin ries there when 
in 1S59 he printed i few son s I rom lEOj he held 
pojG such as Iibi man or t a--e Liktr Tcti ten ifUiz 
nnd 1892 he publish'd h ilf- t-do'cn i ohmic s of 
nood, strong, tuneful icra ^t,nr tailed 7 /e Cotller 
Inul, tnd ano'her Carols ficus l) e Ccal/t his) In 
j *-oin' of hu po'iir fneinlK entirs haic noted an 
nffinity to Blal e He ciil'd a number of volunci 
j of the ‘t'ant''rbiir) Sems* — Bide, Bums, Co’2 
I ridgc, 1 ‘oc, Shellc) He dnd iii 1903. 

<lcraUl Il.iseca v a Imrn in 1E2R at Gnn I'c 
\\ h irf near I iin m He tfnrdshiri , ami as 1 janr 
niiuo child bad been e-atnmg hi, h'.eliho''>d in a 
ilk factor, mil as a stri jilaitcr ere at fificca he 
( iiiK to l^iandon a"' a niis a.,e lx>) Enrh pa a 
tioa bad oal inngi rated hn nnnhood an'' 
siiiqi'iicd liij I it,, Christian Sociah m and ti " 
fiiend liip of ^I luriei. md Kinj sle*) cnco n;,c() 
him to liter irx efTorts, .and lie contnbu'ed to '*nd 
ii't m itel) cdi ed 7 /-' l^fsnl cf ;■ He is 

b'hcictl to Iiaie In-Cn the on.,inal of Gcoree 
I Eliot’s ‘ I ebx Holt’ Hi, firs* lo'ume of ler.e, 

I t’ltes of J r,,tlvi' aid I^rt s cf Jt^e, ngp'areil 
j in I 51 , lie hallal of l>a’ e Cirtsh’ fatJo 't't 
1 0,11 r, in 1854 ant' Hat tl’n/s, Or c, c 
L t th, lilt elorPs Hard and A 7 i le of J^len.h 
f i c name to otlmr lo'unics of [loe'n ly 
Ijri al / fe {1 lol' contatas an antholtiga 

fiom the L works He Ici , tired on nic'meri "i 
and cpirittnlism [lublishtU lolumts ot an 
nentli sptculitiic 1 ind on spirttuaitstn and oa 
the OTuins of inxths and niisfries — He 7 >.x 4 - 
j of t! e Jh^nuttis (ibEi', Tie Aatnral Ger'ut 
I (ihSj), and inteipretcd a scerct drama out of 
I hb il cspe.arc’s 'aouiicts ff86d, ilS’i'' His jKsf .r i> 
unc<iu d, ind often liar Ii and ni, gcrl , but it is 
full of nide Mgoiir displus a feitilc imagination 
and Ins at tinu - ,a tnil) hntnl miJodi 

j llnald Mhigatt i.i8:8-92\ the collier poet 
I was born at Covxglen near Glasgow, and los ng his 
' fuller b\ a fire damp explosion while s’lll a chad, 
descended tlic pit at the age of nine. He had a 
strong taste for country rambles and wild flowers, 
contributcil carl) ler-cs to the //an Ilcn ^hl 'cc- 
ttsei, and was brought to notice in Ins twent) third 
\ear b) an irtiele wntlcn bi another Glasgow poet 
Hugh Macdonald His first lohiine. Pi tits erd 
hoi gs, publisheal in 1S62, was made tlie subject of 
in article b\ Cord N'aaics in lUacI tochls Jfad‘ 
o III J and his next. Am le Il'eir, in 1S60, brought 
him not onl) further reputation, but tfic means of 
attending' the Glasgow School of Mines He was 
thus enabled, on the p tssing of the Coal-Mmes 
Regulation rtet in 1S72, to assume the position of 
collier) manager He had now leisure to con 
tribute poctrx' and prose talcs to a number of 
magazines and pajxirs, and he published further 
\oIumcs — IMy Neil, ai'd other Poems (1S79), Poiius 
anti Songs ( 18S3), and Seleeled Poems ( 1S90) Nine 
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years before Iiis deatli, i\bich took place at Toll- 
cross, Glasgow, lie received a Cn il List pension of 
£So B> bis first Mife he had a large family , his 
second iiife vas a descendant of Robert Bums 
Wingate’s character retained to the end a sturd> 
independence, and much of his poetrj almost 
justified the earl> criticism by Lord Neaics 
‘There arc few \erses m the language more pure, 
tender, and musical, nor an) love utterance \%c 
can remember more refined and delicate in its 
simplicit) ’ 

My Little Wife 

My little viafe Ins two nicny black e)es — 

Sweet little, dear little, dais) faced Jane 1 
And fifty young lads always deemed her a prize. 

And blamed tlie kind creature for causing them pain 
The) all knew her pretty , 

And some thought her w ilty, 

But sware of sound sense she was faultless and free. 
Because the fair scoffer 
Refused ei er) offer, 

And secretly cherished affection for me 

My little wafe often round the church lull — 

Sweet little, dear little, neat footed Jane — 

Walked slowly and thoughtful and loneU until 
The afternoon bell chimed Us call o’er the plain. 

And nothing seemed sw ecter 
lo me than to meet her, 

And tell her what weather 'iwas hkel) to be , 

^^y heart the while glowing, 

The selfish wash growang, 

Tliat all her affections were centred m me 

My little wife once — ’tis strange but ’tis tnic — 

Sweet little, dear little, loie troubled Jane — 

So deeply absorbed tn her day-tlreamiiig grew , 

1 he bell chimed and ceased, yet she heard not its strain 
And I, walking near her 
(May lo\c eicr cheer her 

Wio tlunks all such wand'nng of sm \oid and free), 
Stroie hard to persuade her 
That He who had made her 
Had desUned her heart lose for no one but me 

Ml little wife — well, perhaps this was wrong — 

Sweet little, dear little, wann hearted Jane — 

Sat on the hillside till her shadow grew long 
Nor tired of the preacher who thus could detain 
I argued so neatly, 

And proi6d so completely 
Tliat none hut poor Andrew her husband could be. 

She smiled when I blessed her. 

And blushed w hen I kissed her. 

And owned that she loied and could wed none but me 

Frnneis Tnrncr PnlgrnYC (1824-97), son 
of Sii Francis Palgraie (page 265), became 
scliohr of Balhol College at Oxford and Fellow 
of Exeter, was successuely aiec principal of a 
training college, pm ate sccrctan to Earl Gran 
Mile, an official in the Education Department, 
and Professor of Pocin at Oxford (1S86-95) As 
carK is 1854 he had published aaolume of songs 
and poems, in 1S66 one of essays on art In 1S71 
M3 


came another collection of Lyncal Poems, and m 
1881 his most ambitious poem. Visions of England 
Anienophis, a poem, appeared m 1892 He edited 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and songs, and selections 
from Shakespeare, Keats, and Tennyson But he 
IS best known as the editor (with Tennyson’s help) 
of the famous and unique antliology, TIu Golden 
Tteasuty of English lyrics (1861 , re edited m 
1896), supplemented m 1896 by a second senes, 
selected with less perfect critical insight There 
was also an admirable Childiciis Treasury of 
Songs, and a Picasnr} of Sacied Sont^ In the 
ye,ar of his death he issued a \oluinc of his Oxford 
lectures as Landscape tn At/ He hqd an extra- 
ordinary faculty of appreciating what was host 
m literature, and exceptional scnsitiicness and 
subtlety as a critic , but though in his own poetry 
he showed botli imagination and the gift of artistic 
form, he w as lacking in creatn e pow cr 

'tt’llliam GilTorrt Palgiaic (1826-88), an- 
other of Sir Francis’s sons, graduated at Oxford 
and joined the Bombay Natiic Infantry, but, be- 
coming a Jesuit, studied at Rome, and was sent as 
a missionary to SyTia For Napoleon III he went 
disguised as a physician on a daring expedition 
through Ainbia (1862-63), described in his Narra- 
tive of a Yeads Journey ihrongh Central and 
Lasiern Arabia (1865) Quitting the Society of 
Jesus m 1864, he was sent b% the British Go\cm- 
ment m 1865 to treat for the release of the captiics 
in Abyssinia. He became consul at Trcbizoncl, 
St Thomas, and Manila, was consul general in 
Bulgaria and m Siam , and as British minister 
to Uruguay was reconciled to Uie Church Other 
works were on the Eastern question and on Dutch 
Guiana, a lolumc of traiel sketches, and an 
Eastern talc, Hermann A glia (1872) 

Sii Iticlmid Fi.iiicis Itmtoii (1 82 1-90) 
was bom, the son of a colonel, at Barham House, 
Hertfordshire, and educated — somewhat desultorily 
— in France and Italy as well as m England He 
spent nearly a ycai at Oxford, not \ery studiously, 
and got an appointment in tlic Indian arnn In 
1842 he sened in Sind under Sir Cliarlcs Napier, 
and having mastci-cd Hindustani, Persian, and 
Arabic, made (disguised as an Afghan pilgnm) the 
danng journey described m his famous Pilgrimage 
to El Medtnah and Mecca (1855) After a visit 
to Somaliland and service in the Cnmea, lie m 1856 
set out with Speke on the joumcv which led to the 
discovery (1S58) of Lake Tanginyala, and after- 
wards travelled in North America In 1861 he 
was consul at Fernando Po, and went on a mission 
to Dahomey He was subscqucntlv consul at 
Santos in Brazil, at Damascus, and (1872) at 
Tneste In 1S76-78 he visited Midian, and in 18S2 
Guinea, and he was knighted in 188O Too original 
and too masterful to be a model official, he was 
frcqucntlv at feud with liis superiors, was sum- 
marih recalled from his Damascus post, and, as he 
and his wife thought, badly used bv home Goicm- 
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II cots \\"i,c'<.\cr lie -iva' be contnved to msu the 
r • OJib TC^ of biS junid ciion to stud\ 
t?i' rni' o’" me pcop’c me! to iintc irticles and 
en-iJNS t'lcrenn lie I'-as i copio’is and \igorous 
- n • ' fo' h IP ibt b-ist hid i fisemilion , ind 
5i ''oi .,h* It hi- iniin niis-ion to intcqircl tint 
r -t to ini' \\ ( - \mid‘;t In- fift\ works on 
(I’c me V T-oii^ -ubjtrts irc 7 /rs/ FootsUps 

/' EiU' Ifrua I^Kc Et{cio}'s of Fgua 

/•r il 10 iO iF^-oi, Cf/i of ll c Samts, on Silt 
f„it e Cii\ i,lS6i , li luidtnugs :>! U'esi Ifrtca 
/lEfij 77 . I /c Ihtsir '1S69;, ] ikram and the | 
lo’i^ n 1 -ton, 11869) He also wrote on 

'-•ir.ii Hoi \h!x.ol iiuu I’lriguie, Brazil, Sjni 
/inzi’itr Icelind Lltima Thulr, 1S75), Bologna, 


of a book on J fts. Jcu.', the G}p^, and El Islam 
'issued after her death in 1896) Her Life of her 
husband (iSg^ , re edited 1S9S) dealt with debitiblc 
matters and wis followed by a counterblast from 
Sir Richards niece, Miss Stisted (1897; There is 
also a Life of Burton b> Mr Hickman (1897) 

Sir Sanuul l^liitc B.ikcr (1821-93) spent 
nine jears hunting and planting in Ce\lon, and in 
1859 laid a railwae across the Dobrudja. In 1S60 
he married a Hunganan lads, and with her lie 
undertook the e\ploration of the Nile sources 
Setting out from Cairo in 1861, at Gondokoro tlics 
heard from Speke and Grant about the \ ictona 
Ns'-inza, which thev had discos ered, as also of 
another great lake reported bs'natises ind named 
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,and ^I dian , on falconr>, the Sword and Swords 
mia-hip and tr instated Camoens into sigorous 
Ln,^l -ll serse ('iS'-o' ssitii a I ft- and Comtnon- 
iajy m8'I' rhe master of thirls -fisc 1 ingiiagcs, 
he piibh-hed in 1883-88 an audaciou-ls literal 


Luta Nzigc. Baker and his wife rcsolscd to reach 
this lake, and after manj adscniurcs beheld the 
great inland sea to which Baker gasc the name of 
the Mbert Nsanza. In 1869-73 he commanded an 
expedition, organised bj the pasha of Egjpt, for 
I the suiipression of slasety and the annexation of 
the equatorial regions of the Nile Basin He 
explored Csqirus in 1S79, sisited Sjria, India, 
Japan, and Amenca , and ssas knighted in 1866. 
Baker wrote easils and well, and besides some 
tales and ninnj contnbutions to renews, pub 
lished Till RtjJc and the Hound tu Ceylon (1854), 
Euyht VtO)/ IVandertn^s tu Ctylon (1855), fhe 
Albcr! K)nn:a (1866), The A tit Trtbuiaues of 
Abyssinia (1867), I small ta (1874), Cyprus as / 
saw it (1S79), and ll'tld Beasts and their Ilajs 
(1890) Scscral of these base been frequently 
reprinted There is a Life of Baker b> Murny 
and White (1895) 

Capt.iins Speke and C>rniit were associated 
in the famous 1860-63 expedition to explore the 
sources of the Ixile 4 oIin Slnniilna Spelic (1827-64) 
was bom at Jordans, Ilminster, and in the Indian 
army saw sen ice m the Punjab In 1854 he 
joined Burton in a hazardous expedition to Somali 
land , in 1857 the Ro\al Geographical Socicti sent 
out the two to search for the equatorial lakes of 
Africa. Speke, whilst traielling alone, discoicrcd 
the Victona iSxanza, and convinced himself— 
nghth, as it afterwards appeared— that he saw 
[ m It the head-w.aiers of the >.ile In i860 he 


t'lriliuon of the Irmtan Slights (lo vols * 
ai 1 6 of «.uppkmcnt. rompnsmg extraordinarily 
fr'ni- roe and di-^cnaiionsk of which his wife 
t-'j'd in exp rg ltd! edition I.ady Burton the ^ 
1 onipan (la o'' 1 is wanderings from 1861 wrote on 1 
til' filer Jjfc of 'F,na 11875) and on Arabia, ! 
l 'if frdta fiByo) A devout Catholic, she i 
•■a (d Catholic rite- to be ccicbra’ed over her ' 
hu imd < a hi' deathbed and had him buned * 
- 1 h f 11 cere -on al \s his litcrarv executor she 
*1» rt. rd ii's tr in lation' m M*- of other OncnUiI 
co-l- ' 1 !i nnrouv lOrs tdc thfj.c lo iIil Arabian 
as iKo h s p ,v a'c dianc^ ‘a’lc autlionscd 
t'la ;i I'w ’■'> nn of a '’-an-Mt on of the >.eapohlan 
71 tirr-c I / e, of a V e--e trar-Iatioa of C itullus, and 


returned vvath Captain Grant, explored the lake, 
and tracked the Nile flowing out of it Before 
his death in a partridge shooting accident he had 
published his Journal of the Disco-'ery of the 
Source of the Nile (1863J and 1 1 hat led lo the 
Dtsio-rtr} 0/ the Source 0/ the Nile (1864) Jnmr* 
trcnxia* Crntit (1827-92), bom at Naim, vvas bred 
at Alanschal College for the Indmn araiy, and in 
Gujeraf, during the Mutiny, ind tn the Ahvssinian 
cxjKidition gained distinction Colonel, C Bt and 
FRS, lie had a full share with Speke in the 
exploration of the ASctoria iCyanz-i, and wrote A 
fid'/ across Africa, The Botauy of tl e ^p'le 
and Grant Eipultlioi , md Khartoum as 1 sn > 
it tl J 8 G 5 
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Henry Tlioilias Bncklc, who holds a per- 
manent place m literature by his History of 
Civilisation in England, was bom at Lee in 
Kent, 24th November 1821 A delicate cliild, 
he was brought up mainly under home influences 
Up till the age of eight he hardly knew his letters, 
and when his parents sent him to school it was on 
the distinct understanding that he should learn 
nothing unless he chose, and on no account was he 
to be whipped To a boy of delicate brain school 
life was highly distasteful, and at his own request 
he was taken home When he left in his four 
teenth year his knoa\ ledge was scanty He had 
no fondness for boyish games, and in order to keep 
him occupied with something not directly mental, 
his mother taught him knitting He was sent to a 
private tutor, but his health giving wa>, the boy 
was again taken home At the age of seventeen 
he was placed m the office of his father, who was a 
partner in a firm of shipowners trading with the 
East Indies Young Buckle did not take kind!) 
to his new occupation, the work was utterly un 
congenial At his father’s death, which occurred 
when he was nineteen years old. Buckle was left 
in independent circumstances, and at once relm 
quished office work With his mother and sister 
Buckle left England in 1840, and spent a year in 
foreign tra\el About this time the idea of wnting 
the history of cuilisation took hold of him, and 
in order to qualif) himself he studied eagerly the 
languages and literature of the countries through 
which he passed His principal amusement was 
chess, m which he attained quite a European 
reputation h or art he cared little, and for music 
he had no ear One tunc to him was like another 
Once he thought he recognised ‘God Sa\c the 
Queen,’ but it turned out to be ‘ Rule Britannia ’ 
The Continental tour made a great change in 
Buckle’s mental outlook. From being a Tory and 
a narrow Churchman, he became a Radical and 
a Treethinker He began to educate himself m 
earnest. He had no high opinion of universities, and 
his education was entirely self directed Buckle’s 
life was that of a student His reading power was 
enormous, and as he had no social distractions, he 
was able to collect those stores of knowledge which, 
under his manellous capacity for generalising, were 
so effcctivelj used m his great work He lived with 
his books, of which he collected some 22,000 Till 
the year 1850 he lived in obscunt>, graduallv pre- 
paring for his life work. The History of Civilisation 
in England E\ idence of the thoroughness of his 
training is seen in tlie fact that he had made him- 
self conversant with nineteen languages 

By the publication of his History of Civilisation 
in England in two volumes (1S57-61) Buckle 
became famous, it was gcnerall) recognised that 
a new star had nsen on the intellectual honzon 
On the Continent the work had prompt recognition, 
and Sir D MacKenzie Wallace relates that when 
travelling in Russia he found it among the peasants 
The book was but a fragment of his onginal 


design, but enough was published to indicate the 
nature of the theory of civilisation wath which 
Buckle’s name will always be associated Just 
as the first volume wns published Buckle suficred 
a severe domestic blow His mother, who had 
been long ill and very feeble, lived onl> to have 
Uie volume placed in her, hands and to read the 
dedication to herself With her death a distinct 
change came over Buckle His devotion to his 
mother amounted to a passion, and the shock of 
her death appears to hav e entirely unmanned him 
A bachelor, whose love affairs were of the faintest. 
Buckle lived onlv for his mother, and with her 
death he felt himself a solitary' wanderer In 
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June 1857 signs of physical weakness manifested 
themselves, and as a lestorative he in 1861 planned 
a journey to the East, taking with him two bovs, 
one of whom aftervvaids became his biographer 
On the joume> he caught fever, and died at 
Damascus on the 29th of May 1862, in hfs fortj- 
first )ear In many ways Buckle was an attrac- 
tive pcrsonalitj A student, he was as far as 
possible from being a bookworm His heart was 
tender, and though immersed in dry studies he 
found time for reading poetry', especiallv Shake- 
speare, in order, as he said, to keep his affections 
alive. His most striking charactenstic, perhaps, 
was a passion for liberty and justice, as was 
seen m his remarkable conflict with Sir John 
Coleridge over a half witted labourer, Thomas 
Pooley, who had been sentenced to a tcim of 
imprisonment for scrawling on a gate some con- 
ternptuous words about Christ and Chnstianity 
From prison the poor fellow was released only to 
go to the madhouse. Buckle, whose knowledge 
of the case was denv cd from a reference to it in 
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Mill’s essa> on Liberty, was stung i ith indignation 
He made an attack on the judge uith such passion 
that e\en his fnends condemned him for Molence 
The" incident shoi/s that Buckle’s thcones about 
libcrt\ and tolerance were no mere htcrar) orna- 
ments, but were genuine connctions rooted in a 
dcepl} sensiti\ e nature. 

\\Tien the History of Civilisation appeared it 
became plain that the author had got hold of a 
new conception of historj He wanted history to 
nse abo^e the almanac ideal, he wanted to dis- 
co\er causes Histoiy, in the opinion of Buckle, 
should enable man not onlj to know but to under- 
stand the past Buckle takes it for granted that 
social progress — in other words cuihsation — con- 
forms to laws, and he sets himself to discover what 
these are His conception of law is antagonistic 
to the doctrine of the freedom of the wall, of 
which he disposes in a not \er\’ satisfactory manner 
The subtleties of metaphysical thinking were not 
quite in Buckle’s line. Cuihsation, he finds, is in- 
fluenced by’ four great physical agencies climate, 
food, soil, and the general aspect of nature Out- 
side of Europe nature is loo strong for man , con 
sequenth avilisation proper can best be studied 
in European countries i here man has triumphed 
o\cr nature The study of man thus becomes 
necessan, as a prchminarv to the study of civilisa- 
tion In Buckle’s opinion progress owes nothing 
to the moral side of humanity moral maxims are 
feu and stationary The progressue element in 
civilisation is due to the intellect, by which man 
discovers new truths, thereby increasing man’s 
rule over nature. Having cleared the ground. 
Buckle proceeds to show that the one thing 
needful in order that intellectuahsm shall have 
full play IS liberty Some of the most eloquent 
passages in his book are in defence of liberty and 
in denunciation of the protective spmt, whether It 
takes the form of theological or political authontv 
Apart from its thcones, the History of Civilisation 
was at once accepted as a work of the first rank 
It V as recognised as a sinking attempt to bring 
scientific method into a reg’on of activity which 
had hitherto been given over to anarchy In 
England vanous efforts, mostly fragmentary, had 
been made in the direction of sociology, but till 
Buckle wrote nothing had been done on a com- 
prehensive scale. Adam Smith in his Wealth 
of Nations showed die way, and on the same 
line proceeded Hume and Ferguson in Scotland 
Mixed with political theorising a thread of soao- 
logical speculation may be detected in Burke. 
Coming nearer our owai time, the Economists were 
kecnlv alive to the need of a saence of society, as 
may be seen from J S Mill’s essay on Civilisation 
It was reserved for Buckle to tackle the subject 
in scientific fashion If his work is defective, if it 
fails to embody the fruitful idea of ev olution in the 
interpretation of social phenomena, still to Buckle 
femains the credit of opening up by a new method 
in almost unexplored field Tor scientific treatment. 


From the standpoint of present knowledge it is 
easy to find flaws in the History of Civilisa- 
tion, but the true cntic v ill rather dwell upon 
the greatness of Buckle’s conceptions than upon 
faults which are due to well-understood limitations. 

The Ideal Historian. 

In the moral world, as in the physical world, nothmg 
IS anomalous, nothing is unnatural, nothing is strange 
All IS order, symmetry, and lav Tliere arc oppositely 
but there arc no contradictions In the character of a 
nation inconsistency is impossible Such, however, is 
still the backv ard condition of the human mind, and 
with so evil and jaundiced an eye do we approach the 
greatest problems that not only common writers, bnt 
also men from whom better things might be hoped, are 
on this point involved in cons ant confusion, peqdeyiag 
themsclvca and their readers by speaking of inconsistency, 
as if It were a quality belonging to the subject they 
investigate, instead of being, as it really is, a measure of 
their ov n ignorance. It is the busincs, of the historian 
to remov e this ignorance by showing that the movements 
of nations are perfectly regular, and that, lile all other 
moveraenu, they arc solely determined by their ante 
cedents. If he cannot do this he is no historian. He 
may be an annalist or a biographer or a chronicler, but 
higher than that he cannot nse, unless he is imbued with 
that spint of science which teaches as an article of faith 
the doctrine of uniform sequence, m other words, the 
doctnne that certain events having already happened, 
certain other events corresponding to them will also 
happen To seize this idea with firmness and to appiv 
It on all occasions without listening to any c-xccptions 
IS extremely difficult, but it must be done bv whoever 
wishes to elevate the study of history from its present 
crude and informal state, and do what he mav towarvls 
plaang it in its proper rank, as the head and chief of ah 
the sciences Ev cn then he cannot perform his task unless 
his malcnals are ample, and derived from sources of 
unquestioned credibility But if his facts arc sufficiently 
numerous, if they are very diversified, if they have 
been collected from such vanous quarters that they can 
check and confront each other, so as to do away v ith all 
suspicion of their testimony being garbled , and if he who 
uses them possesses that faculty of generalisation with 
out which nothing great can be achieved, he vnll hardlv 
fail in bnnging some part of his labours to a prasperous 
issue, provaded lie devotes all his strength to that one 
enterpnse, postponing to it every other object of ambi 
tion, and sacnficing to it many interests which men bold 
dear Some of the most pleasurable incentives to action 
he must disregard. Not for him are ihoaC rewards 
which, m other pursuits, the same energy would have 
earned , not for him the sweets of popular applause , not 
for him the luxury of power, not for him a share in the 
counals of his country , not for him a conspicuous and 
honourable place before the public eye. To solve 

the great problem of affairs, to detect those hidden cir 
cnmstances which determine the march and destinv of 
nations, and to find in the events of the past a key to 
the proceedings of the future, is nothing less than to 
unite into a single science all the laws of the moral and 
physical world. Whoever docs this wall build up afresh 
the fabnc of oar knowledge, rearrange ils vanous ports, 
and harmonise its apparent discrepanaes 

(From Tie Ilnlery c/Cmtisalum ) 
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riiUlp CJilbcit n.uucrton (1834-94). 'in 

critic and rcstlitlic plnlosoplicr, w xs born it Line 
side near Oldhim, the son of 1 solicitor He lost 
Ins mother soon after his birth, and his memories 
of his fithcr, nho died ten >ears later, were un 
happy, he nas pniaiel) educated nith a Men to 
Oxford and A.nghcan orders, but gave up this 
prospect for art and literature An early \olume 
of poems was a failure , for a time he practised as 
a painter, carriping in the Highlands with his wife, 
a French ladv , but he soon settled in France as a 
writer by profession, his home for most of his re- 
maining years being in the Mon an near Autun 1 
He had wntten on art for the periodicals, his 
first important book, /■! Pat/iftr^s Gtw/ t/t t]te 
flK^hlamh (1862), was followed by EtJnng and 
Elchtts and Conleiiiportv y Frcm/i Pan'Ufs (t86S), 
and Pain/znif VI Fiance nfid Fit Decline 0/ Classi- 
cism (1869) , and these books ga\e him a recog- 
nised place in literature. From 1869 he edited the 
Portfnlio, founded bv himself Tht Inttllectiial 
Life (1873) IS a realK \aluable senes of letters of 
advice addressed to literary aspirants and others , 
Human Inlet laitisi. (18S4) is a lolume of essais on 
social subjects, Tlu Gtaphic Ails (1SS2), finclv 
illustrated, is a treatise on drawing, painting, and 
engraving, Z.o«rfjrn/c(i885), a superbly illustrated 
volume, sets forth the influence of natural land 
scape on man Among his other works arc two 
Lives of rtimer (1878 and Portjclio Papers 

(1889), Flinch and Lti^lish (planned to intciTirct 
svmiialheticallv each people to the other, 1889), 
Man in Ail (1893), The Moniil (1897), and two 
novels Ills Aiilolitograpliy {io iS^8) was supple 
mcnled by a Memoir of his later life by his wife 
(1896; His symjnthy, catholicity in matters artis 
tic, and the combined luminousncss and grace of 
his literary style gave him an important share in 
the work both of expounding art to artists and of 
educating the British philistine 

fsunt s IliiUoii (1822-75), son of a Baptist 
minister, was bom at Reading, was at first a clcik, 
but 111 I S47 qualified as a surgeon, \ oy aged to China, 
and practised in Jamaica for a lime He ullimatcK 
grilled a high position in London as a specialist 
in aurd surgery But, devoting himself more and 
more to study mg the squalid life of slums and alleys, 
he conceived a schcnic, rev ohitionarv and far rcadi 
ing, to improve the condition of outcast women — a 
scheme he afterwards feared might add to the evil 
he so earnestly sirov c to remov e. All his life Hinton 
w IS a tireless thinker and student, a little over hasty 
to draw conclusions, yet never dogmatic Much of 
his writing t ikes the form of interrogation, indicat 
ing accuritely enough the open minded and eager 
seeker after truth \s a consequence his books arc 
uiiU'tialK rieh in suggestive thought Opiiostdboth 


within that sacrifice can bcoihci than ,.lad ’ Aj) trt 
from technical wiitings, hts chief v orks ire Man 
and his D'cclltn^ Platt (1859), Juft u Vali/rc 
(1862) , The hljsliij of Pant (1866) , Tl t Place of 
till Pin stcian ( 1 874) , 1 s on the La-o of I Inman 
Ltfc{\'bTd\,Chaplirsonthi it I of Pn nkiiig{\Zti)), 
Philosophy and luln^ion (1S81), Olncts A'cids, 
a pamphlet ^1883), flu I a-u llriahi, aiul The 
Coming of I he Lau (188 {) 

In life nit I ft! rs MliC" Hnpl iir nre 

copious detracts from lu«> correspondence » v hil"' U Uirouil on 

Ins mcntftl piniual e-xp^ricncc** m ‘'lui Carolm** Ifiddonv 

Siudtft tn Ilmiom / hies (I'S'') nnd in tic prcfi - to Ins 
posthumous V ork^ tnmttl above 

.Tolin rcrgiigon tit Loini.m (1827-81', bom 
at Inverness and educattd at the Universities of 
Aberdeen and C inibndgc, joined the Scottish Bar 
in 1857, and for three vears i 1S72-75) was draughts 
man of parliamentary Bills foi Scotland But his 
life work, which made its mark on sociological 
studies throughout the world, was the scrii s of 
books and jnpers m wlnrb he propounded and 
defended, by wide research and masses of evidence 
gathered from all corners, bis tbeorv (paitially 
niUicipated by one Swiss author, Bacliofcn) that 
historical customs connected w itb niarnagc jioint 
hick to a primitive marriage by capture , that cxcltt 
sivccxoganiv was an universal stage in the social 
dev clopnicnt, poly andrv preceding moinndrv , and 
that niatriarcliv was prior to the palriirclial svstem 
cvci-y where To these speculations he was led bv 
Ills studies 111 connection with the article ‘Law’ 
vvliicb he contributed 111 1857 to the eighth edition 
of the Lnc^ilopadia Bnlannica But it \ is his ex- 
position of thclhcon in Primitive Mairtagi (1865) 
tint first challenged the attention of the woild 
In Tlu Pall lai elial Thtor) (finished bv bis brother 
Donald m 1884) be mamtamcvl bis views against 
Sir Henry Maine His entirely ongfinal coiiccp 
tions as to Foteniisni, also epoch mal ingq first 
appeared in the supplement to the rir--t edition of 
Cliaiiihtrs's Lnc\Llopicdta in iSf'b , and he wrote 
on kinship, polyandry, the familv, ihe worship of 
animals, and other sociological problems By his 
various writings he gave a great impulse to socio 
logical studies, all subsequent lescirch took ac- 
count of bis views, thoupli some of ihcni have 
been superseded as knowledge of savage u ages 
has become wider and more precise Pinnitre 
Mainat^i reappeared in 1SS6 in the volume cille-d 
Slndiis in inuent Iftslon, of which studies a 
second senes was published in 1S96 A I ife of 
lliomas Drummond, the famous Irish I’nycr- 
Sccrclan, was a lontribution by Mefennan .who 
was I LD of \bcideciB to i difierent dep innienl 
of literature 


Tli< Duke of irgvll r.i oKCr Joit' Dntr- 
I vs CAvtruFi j , 1823-1900J succe'cdcd Ins father 
bv tenqieramcnt and conviction to asceticism he \ as cit,htb dulc m 1847, and in 1S92 was made a 
nevertheless prca.bcd self sacrifice, affinning that ! dole of the I nitcd Kingdom \t nineteen he 
‘the true afilnuies of sacnficc arc with jilcasurc, | ' rote A Lelhi to tne P<ers fun a Pm c n 
with rapture even It is only by evil or want J on the struggle wliicli ended m the disrjp loti of 
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the Scottish Church He was in se\eral Liberal 
Go\emments as Lord Pnvy Seal (twice), Post- 
master-General, and Secretar)' of State for India, 
but he resigned Ins last public office through Ins 
disapproval of Mr Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill , 
and he vigorously opposed Home Rule His works 
include, besides papers on zoology, geology, and 
soaology, and a volume of poems {The Burden of 
Belief), The Reign of Law (1866), Primeval Man 
(1869), Antiquities of Iona (1S70), The Eastern 
Question (1879), Scotland as it IVas and as it Is 
(1887), The Unseen Foundations of Society 
The Philosophy of Belief (1896), and Organic 
Evolution Cross-examined (1898) As a statesman 
and thinker he was fearless and independent, 
dogmatic and self-confident He was an eloquent 
speaker, a keen and irrepressible dialectician con- 
stantly at war with Darwan, Huxley, Tjmdall, or 
Herbert Spencer, as subverters of what he con- 
ceived to be the eternal and immutable foundations 
of moral, religious, and scientific truth 

Alfred Russel Wallace, naturalist-traveller, 
evolutionist, and writer on man), especiall) social, 
subjects, was bom on tlie 8th of Januar) 1823, 
at Usk in Monmouthshire, of Scotch ancestrj on 
his father’s side He was educated at Hereford 
Grammar School, and in his fourteenth jear 
became an apprentice in the office of an elder 
brother, a landsurvcjor and architect In 1844 
he became a master in the Collegiate School at 
I cicestcr, where he got to know Henry Walter 
Bates Both were kecnl) interested in natural 
histor), both were eager to explore some virgin 
land, and it was eventually arranged that the) 
should go off together on a scientific expedition to 
the Amazons (1848) It is interesting to note that 
it was Wallace who chose the countr) to explore, 
that he had been greatly impressed with Darwin’s 
fournal and Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, and 
that he had definitely m vaevv the possibilit) of 
‘solving the problem of the ongin of species’ 
The explorers made their livelihood b) sending 
collections home. 

Wallace left South Amcnca in 1852, and in the 
follow ing ) ear he published his interesting Travels 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro But he had 
neither solved his problem nor satisfied his explor- 
ing bent, and m 1854 he went off again, this time 
to the Malayan Archipelago, where he spent eight 
years in studying the fauna from Sumatra to New 
Guinea, His story was subsequentlv told m admir- 
able fashion in The Malay Archipelago, the Land 
of the Orang-utan and tlu Bird of Paradise (1869), 
to which his Island Lfe{iB^) is a not less success- 
ful sequel In his wanderings Wallace made large 
collections, wrote numerous technical papers, and 
accumulated great stores of knowledge in regard 
to the habits, adaptations, and geographical dis- 
tnbution of animals He became a foremost 
authority on questions relating to distnbution, and 
his large work. The Geo^aphical Distribution of 


Animals (1876), is a monument to his patience and 
thoroughness One of his discovenes, the import- 
ance of which has been exaggerated, was the 
establishment of a faunal boundar), usually called 
‘Wallace’s Line’ More notable, however, is the 
fact that during Ins explorations, and dunng an 
illness at femate, he thought out the idea of 
natural selection (though not using the term), whidi 
Darwin was simultaneously developing at home. 
The pioneer papers of Darwin and Wallace were 
read together before the Linnrcan Soaety on the 
1st of July 1858, and a lifelong fnendship, most 
honourable on both sides, was cemented between 
the tw o discov crers 

Wallace has done many services to the cvolu 
tionist cause, notabi) in his Contributions -to the 
Theoiy of Natuial Selection (1871), which some 
authonties have placed next to the Origin of 
Species in actual influence, and in his Darivinisnt 
(1889), in which he discussed some of the post 
Darwinian steps of progress in Ev'olution-Thcorv 
In some respects he mav be described as more 
‘ Darvv inian ’ than Daiwin, for he has rejected as 
unproved that phase of sexual selection which 
depends on female choice, and he has supported 
the view that ‘acquired characters ’ are not trans 
mitted ‘M) whole work tends to illustrate the 
overwhelming importance of Natural Selection over 
all other agencies in the production of new species’ 
It was very appropriate that llit first Darwin medal 
of the Royal Society should have been awarded 
to him (1890) 

But the exceptional feature in Wallace’s scien 
tific philosoph) IS his argument that some of 
the great steps in evolution, such as the ongin 
of the higher characteristics of man, are due 
to a special evolution hardly distinguishable from 
creation He finds their only interpretation in the 
hy pothesis of ‘ a spiritual essence or nature, capable 
of progressive development under favourable con 
ditions’ ‘There are at least three stages in the 
development of the organic world when some new 
cause or piower must nccessanly have come into 
action’ — the beginning of life, the introduction 
of consaousness, and the ongin of man’s higher 
intellectual and moral faculties At these several 
stages of progress a change in essential nature 
took place, ‘due, probably, to causes of a higher 
order than those of the matenal universe’ Tins 
seems another way of saying that an adequate 
saentific interpretation of the great steps in ques- 
tion has not been as yet worked out, but there 
is also implied Wallace’s conviction that an inter 
prctation in terms of generally accepted scientific 
formula: is impossible 

Always interested, like Spencer and Huxley, in 
actual human problems, Wallace has w ntten much 
on soaal questions, as in his Land Nationalisa- 
tion (1882), Bad Times (1885), The P'onderfiil 
Century {iZfS), Studies Scientifc and Soaal (1900) 
and Mails Place in the Universe 1 1903) Always 
fearless, he has written strongly against vaccina- 
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tion and in favour of phrenology, and he has 
expounded his position as an expenmentally 
cdhvinced spintualist in Miracles and Modern 
Spirtlualtsvi (1874) His mind is one which 
readies a conclusion quicklj and holds to it with 
tcnacitj , stronger in insight than in logical cnti- 
cism, but alwajs bold and independent His style, 
though not remarkable, is clear and vivid, and 
always suggestive of enthusiasm and earnestness 
In 1 881 Wallace received a Civil List pension, in 
1882 he was made LL D of Dublin, in 18S9 D C L 
of Oxford He still works quietly in his country 
home near Dorset, a veteran— the Nestor— among 
biologists, a naturalist m the old and truest sense, 
rich in a world-wide experience of animal life, at 
once a specialist and a generahser, a humanist 
thinker and a soaal stnver, a man of science who 
realises the spintual aspect of die world 

J ARTHUR THOMSON 

TliOiiias Henry lliivlcy was bom at 

Ealing, then a village near London, on the 4th 
of May 1825, the seventh and joungest child of 
an assistant-master in a semi-pubhc school He 
inherited from his mother a notable gift of 
‘rapidity of thought’ and manj of his phjsical 
characteristics as ‘a black Celt,’ from his father 
but little except an innate talent for drawing, ‘a 
hot temper, and that amount of tenacitj of purpose 
which unfriendly observers sometimes call obsti- 
nacy ’ His early education seems to have been 
scanty and poor of its sort He ‘had two 
years of a Pandemonium of a school (between 
eight and ten), and after that neither help nor 
sytnpathy in any intellectual direction till he 
reached manhood ’ Very early , how e\ er, he 
became an ommv'orous reader, ranging from 
Hutton’s Geology and Hamilton’s Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned (read at the age of twelve) to 
Sartor Resartus and modem fiction His most 
conspicuous early charactenstics were lucidity, a 
striving after systematisation (witness a boyash 
scheme for a ‘ classification of all knowledge ’), 
a habit of ‘visualising,’ and a bent towards 
mechanical engineering Even in afterlife this 
early interest in mechanical problems remained 
When between twelve and thirteen he became 
a medical apprentice, and dunng this penod he 
stored his mind with literature and science, learned 
trench and German, and laid the foundations of 
dy spepsia, from Vvhich he suffered sev erely through- 
out his life In 1842 he entered as a free scholar at 
Charing Cross Hospital, where he was particularly 
influenced by Mr Wharton Jones, who gave him 
a lov c for anatomy and a high standard of precise 
work, and suggested the publication of his first 
scientific paper Having completed his medical 
course, he w as induced by a fellow student, after- 
wards well knowai as Sir Joseph Fayaer, to apply 
for an appointment as surgeon on a ship He 
satisfied the Director-General, passed the member 
ship examination of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


and was entered on the books of Nelson’s old ship, 
the Victory, for duty at Haslar Hospital After 
seven months at Haslar, he was recommended 
by the chief of the hospital. Sir John Rickardson 
— Arctic explorer and naturalist — as surgeon to 
H M S Rattlesnake, then about to start for sur- 
veying work in the Torres Strait, under command 
of Captain Owen Stanley 
Thus Huxley, like Darwin, Wallace, Hooker, 
and many other famous naturalists, secured Ins 
Wanderjah) e, and he made the most of them 
During the voyage of the Rattlesnake he sent 
communication after communiaition on the struc- 
ture of marine animals to the Linntean Society , 
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and a paper on the anatomy and affinities of the 
I Medusae found its way (through the Bishop of 
1 Norwich, Captain Stanley’s father) to the Royal 
Society', where it eventually won for the young 
author the Roy'al Medal 

Huxley returned to England in the end of 1850, 
equipped, as Virchow said, ‘ as a perfect zoologist 
and keen sighted ethnologist’ He was granted 
leave ashore to work out the zoological results of 
the voyage, and his researches were so obviously 
important that he was elected Fellow of the Roval 
Society m 1851, and received tlie Gold Medal in 
1852 In 1853 further leave ashore was refused, 
and, as Huxley could not see his way to relin- 
quish science, he had to be struck off the Navy 
List. Steadily, if not rapidly, however, the 
problem of Brodwissenscliaft was solved , in 1854 
he succeeded Edward Forbes as Professor of 
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N-itunl History at the Scliool of Mines, tsilh a 
sihr)' of ^200, iHiid) ms soon doubled on liis 
becoming naturalist to the Geological Sur\cy In 
1855 he ^\as m a position to marrj the hdv whom 
he had met and loicd seven >ears before m 
Svdney 

For ten ) cars after liis v o> age, until the publi- 
cation of the Oriqiu of Sfieats (1S59), Hu\lc>-’s 
active life was m the mam concerned with 
research He made science his career, he estab 
hshcri his reputation , he worked most at Inver 
tebrates , he Iregan to get ihoroughl) interested 
m paHontology , on the whole, he was a pure 
zoologist For ten >ears after the publication of 
Darwin’s vitigntim of us Hu\lcj was most promt 
nciit as an advocate of Evolution Theory , he 
worked most at ^ ertebrates and cvtinct forms , he 
became more of a teacher and a conlrov crsiahst , 
his lecturing and literary w ork increased gre itlv 
'The third period, from 1S70 to 18S0, was con 
sidcrably different m character He had become 
tlic most prominent man in biological science in 
England, at a time when biological science was 
attracting a quite unusual amount of sacntific 
and public attention Public honours and public 
duties, some of them scientific, others general, 
beg-an to crowd upon him, md the time at his 
disposal for the quiet labours of investigation 
became rapidiv moie limited’ «Ciialmcr3 MitchelP 
lletwecn 1880 and 1890 Hiivlcv was at the zenith of 
his reputation for some vears he was President of 
the Roval Societ) of London, the bluest ribbon 
of scientific distinction in .liritain , the M atcrloo 
victor) of Evolutionism was alrcadv a pleasant 
memor)' , by eaperts and by the public alike he 
was regarded as a scientific commander m chief, 
and ever) utterance commanded respect 

From vouth upwards Huvlc) was a niarl)r to 
periodic dyspepsia, and the nemesis of Ins all too 
energetic life graduallv closed in upon a constitu- 
tion which was never robust Prom 1885 onwards 
the disease, which he quaintly labelled \ D (Anno 
Domini), became more and more real— pleuns), 
cardiac troubles, influenza, and the like —until on 
29th June 1895 he died, mentally vigorous to (he 
last 

HuMey dealt with so manj subjects in a maslerl> 
way that it is unusuall) difficult to sum up the 
services which he rendered to human progress 
Preeminent as a biologist, he must bo given a 
high place on the general fame roll of Science 
He had, in comparison with his other endowments, 
relatively little of that inborn s)Tnpathctic interest 
in living creatures which marks the naturalist as 
such, no small part of his very best work dealt 
with extinct forms, and it is significant that when 
a zoologist asked him how he proposed to treat 
birds in one of his courses of lectures, he replied, 

‘ I intend to treat them as extinct animals ’ On 
the other hand, this did not mean that he was 
uninterested in their other aspects Our point is 
rather that he brought to a discussion of a piece 


of chalk, or of glaciers, or of a nv er basin, all 
the force of Ins perfervid enthusiasm and all the 
strength of liis intelligence, just as much as’ if 
the subject had been a jcllvfish, or a cnqfish, or 
a developing chick His force of mmd was such 
that he could make an) thing real, ‘a window into 
the Infinite’ 

If we dare try to anal) sc the particular c>ccl 
Icnces of Hu\lc)’s scientific mood, it appears tint 
he had four pre eminent (pi diiics First and 
foremost we should place bis quaht) of lucidit), 
his clcirncss of vision. Ins hatred of vcrbilism, 
his penetrating insight into essentials , sccondiv, 
his passion for forts, his continual insistence 
on getting below opinion and inference to the 
original documents— the facts of nature , tliirdl), 
his cautiousness, so well illustrated bv his general 
agnostic jiosition, h) his reserve of judgment in 
regard to the relative value of the various factors 
m evolutionarv processes, and by almost all Iiis 
work in detail , founhl), that charactcnslir of the 
, scientific mood winch niav be desenhed as a 
1 sense of the interrelations of things, which vas 
j cspciialK manifested in Huxlcv s morjihological 
worl , in his detection of affinities 
j As a zoologist, Hu\lcv added much to the sum 
I of 1 now ledge b) his investigations on new or 
ven inadcqtiatcK understood tj-pcs of animal life 
He greativ advanced tlic natural classification of 
, both backboned and backhonclcss animals, and he 
established a number of big simplifying gcncrali 
I sations ‘Ibiec of Ins resc,arches may fairly be 
j c.illcd classic il th It on the Hydrozon, in which he 
propounded the wide reaching gcncrahsition that 
' the ectoderm and cntotlorm of polypes and sea 
I anemones correspond with the twm pnmarv germ 
layers m the embryos of the higher animals , tliat 
on the fossil Ganoids, and that on the morpliologv 
of the vertebrate skull, in which he demolished the 
fanciful "vertebral theory,’ which, however fruitful 
in Its first conception, had become a positive hin- 
drance to the progress of philosophical analonn 
Of less magnitude arc his papers on the classifi- 
cation of birds on the crawfishes, on the anatomy 
of the Australian mud fish and on the Canid c , 
while die rest of his stnctly onginal contnbutions 
to zoology' arc, for a man of his intellectual calibre, 
hardly more than opuscula But what opuscula ' 
There is not one of them but contains some bnl- 
liant generalisation, some new and fruitful way of 
looking at the facts of the science’ (Jeffery Parker) 
As a biologist, he gave us a clear working 
conception of ‘protoplasm,’ which he called ‘the 
physical basis of life,’ he vivified and improved 
the cell-doctnnc of Schwann and Schiciden, 
Virchow and Goodstr , he made a wonderfully 
sagacious, now w cll-v enfied, prophecy when lie 
Compared the organism to a web, of which the 
! w-arp IS derived from the female and the woof 
i from the male, and these arc only representative 
samples of his services As an evolutionist, he 
i supplied in the most convincing way factual 
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corroborations of the theory of destfcnt , in his 
Af/turtcan Addresses, for instailce, he did, m refer- 
ence to the ancestr)' of the horse and the like, a 
service exactly comparable to that rendered tn a 
very different field (Crustaceans) by Fntz Muller 
m ins Facts for Darwin As an adv’ocatc, acute 
and incisive, but never guilty of special pleading 
or polemical rhetonc, he did m a controversial 
period knightly service on behalf of a light- 
bringing conception of Nature. He was, m fact, 
foremost on the fighting edge of the Evolutionist 
phalanx. On the other hand, b> his cautious 
ness and keen criticism he did much to prevent 
a premature dogmatism m regard to the factors 
in the Ev olution process 

It seems no e.\aggeration to saj that Huxley 
has given us an immortal standard b> vs Inch to 
judge what ‘scientific’ reallj means, but he was 
more than ‘scientific’ He was one of the most 
outstanding examples of a man of science at the 
same time a citizen of the world, keenly interested 
in all senous human problems whether of conduct 
or of belief M^iether the subject was biologj 
or philosophj, education or politics, fishenes or 
slavcrj', he brought to each and all a keen pene- 
trating insight, a wide human outlook, and fear- 
less honesty Indeed, one of the greatest marvels 
of Huxlcv’s life was the div ersity of its interests and 
energies On the London School Board, Hu\lc> 
was an advocate on behalf of phjsical training, 
domestic economy, drawing, elementarj science — 
c\ en of the Bible in schools In regard to technical 
education he emphasised the fact that, for the 
purposes of mental discipline in preparation for 
die practical tasks of life, no useful distinction 
could be drawn between technical science and 
science as Such ‘The workshop is the only real 
school for a handicraft The education which 
precedes that of the workshop should be cntirelv 
devoted to the strengthening of the body, the 
elcv ation of the moral faculties, and the cultiv ation 
of the intelligence , and especially to the imbuing 
of the mind with a broad, clear view of the laws of 
that natural world with the components of which 
the handicraftsman will have to deal ’ 

HiLxley served on manj Rojal Commissions on 
Fishenes, Vivisection, Medical Acts, Universities 
of Scodand (1876-78), and so on , he vv-as an 
active secrctaiy of the Rojal Society of London 
for about ten years (1871-80), and had much to do 
with the equipment of the ChaUengei expedition 
and with the due utilisation of its magnificent 
results The general v erdict must be that Huxlcj 
‘saw life steadilj, and saw it whole.’ 

Of Huxley’s philosophy or attitude towards 
philosophy a htdc must now be said Although 
his mental constitution was verj diffeient from that 
of the contemplative or spcculativ e metaphvsician, 
he was gready interested in the cnticism of oate 
goncs, and gave much time and thought to a 
study of the philosophioil classics His impulse 
was in the mam a practical one — he sought ‘to 


learn what is 'true in order to do what is nght,’ 
which, he tells us, ‘is the summing up of the 
whole duty of man, for all who are not able to 
satisfy dieir mental hunger with the east wind 
of authority’ What conclusions did he reach? In 
the first place, that ‘ there is but one kind of 
knowledge and but one method of acquiring it’ — 
scientific knowledge, which he called ‘ organised 
common sense,’ reached by the ngorous use of 
scientific methods In the second place, that in 
the scientific restatement or interpretative descrip- 
tion of the processes of Nature — that is, of our 
experience — all insinuation of transcendental for- 
mula: or supernatural agencies must be resolutely 
repelled , science must not try to eke out the appli- 
cation of Its ovvm categones by borrovvang from 
metaphysics or theology In the third place, that 
as a philosophical explanation of the universe, 
materialism is inadequate and illogical ‘ The 
honest and rigorous follovvang up of the argument 
which leads us to matcnalism inevitably carries 
us beyond it ’ Thus Huxley remained a philo- 
sophical agnostic ‘If I vverc obliged to choose 
between absolute materialism and absolute ideal- 
ism, I should feel compelled to accept the latter 
alternative.’ In all estimates of his position two 
often repeated sentences must be remembered 
‘Evolution is not an explanation of the cosmos, 
but merely a generalised statement of the method 
and Jesuits of that process’ ‘There is a wider 
teleology which is not touched by the doctnne of 
evolution, but is actually based on the fundamental 
pioposition of evolution ’ 

In many minds the name of Huxley has for its 
most prominent association coiiliovei sialism ^ and' 
though his constiaictive work was far more im- 
portant, there is no denvang that he spent no small 
part of his time and energy in fighting, and that 
he thoroughly enjoyed it He was the champion 
of the scientific point of view, as contrasted with 
the metaphy sical or the theological , he looked 
fonvard to the time when the scientific interpre- 
tation ‘will organise itself into a coherent system, 
embracing human life and the world as one har- 
monious whole ’ But we misunderstand his contro- 
versiahsm if wc forget the motive that prompted 
It — ‘the fanaticism of veracity’ VTiether we 
consider his famous duel with Bishop Wilberforce 
at the British Association meeting in i860, or his 
criticism of Owen, or his battles with the bishops 
and Mr Gladstone, qr any other of the many con 
troversies, wc cannot but feel that th|ey express no 
merely polemical spirit, but that of an earnest 
truth seeker who hit hard out of conviction, who 
never sought to destroy without also replacing 
Huxley’s style is especially distinguished by 
lucidity, accuracy', and force, and no small part 
of the wide extension of scientific interest has 
been due to its charm He delibcratelv laboured 
to achieve a mastery of clear ex-pression both m 
his lectures and in his essay s, and he succeeded 
For lucidity and clear-cut accuracy he was almost 
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fastidious ‘It constantly becomes more and more 
difficult for me to finish things satisfactonly ’ 
‘Science and literature,’ he said, ‘are not two 
things, but two sides of one thing,’ and the greater 
part of his non technical scientific wntings may 
also be ranked as literature. 

According to Mr Chalmers Mitchell ‘For him, 
speaking on any subject was merely a branch of 
scientific exposition , iihen emotion was to be 
roused or enthusiasm to be kindled the inspiration 
was to come from the facts and not from the 
orator The arts he allowed himself were common 
to all forms of exposition he would explain a 
no\el set of ideas by companson with simpler 
ideas obvious to all his listeners, and he sought 
to arrest attention or to dnve home a conclusion 
by some bnlhant phrase that bit into the memory 
These two arts, the art of the phrase maker and 
the art of explaining by vivacious and simple com- 
parison, he brought to a high perfection 
Careful reflection and examination will make it 
plain that the pleasure to be got from Huxley’s 
style IS not due m any large measure to his 
choice and handling of words For indeed the 
truth of the matter is that Huxleys stjle was a 
stjle of ideas and not of words and sentences 
The ideas and their ordering are the root and 
the branches, the beginning and the end of his 
style He is one of our great English writers, 
but he IS not a great wnter of English ’ 

Huxley was a wide and omnivorous reader, and 
familiar with the English classics, from which he 
often drew in phrase and allusion ‘ If a man,’ he 
wrote, ‘ cannot get literary culture out of his Bible, 
and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention only a 
few of our illustrious writers — I sa), if he cannot 
get It out of these writers, he cannot get it out of 
anything ’ He had an unusual knowledge of Latin, 
classical, patnstic, and medimval, he had a fair 
knowledge of the Greek language (acquired when 
fiftj -three) and a wide acquaintance with Greek 
literature m translation , he was at home in French 
and German, and so forth Thus we can understand 
how, with his quick brain (his mother’s rapidity 
of thought ‘ passed on in full strength ’) and tena- 
cious memorj', he wrote a style often vivid vvnth 
picturesque allusion and telling phrase. 

It should be added that this man — an indefati- 
gable and often preoccupied specialist, a bom 
intellectual combatant and as good a hater as 
e\ er liv ed, an uncompromising Luther m the 
scientific reformation, a fearless propagandist of 
Evolution Theory, an anti clencal, anti-dogmatist, 
agnostic, called by more bad names than any of 
his contemporanes, and confessedly one of hasty 
temper — was beloved by many ‘They were 
chiefly moved by something over and above 
his wide knowledge in so many fields — by' his 
passionate sincerity, his interest not only in pure 
knowledge but in human life, by h'S belief that the 
interpretation of the book of nature w as not to be 


kept ajiart from thp ultimate problems of existence , 
by the lov'e of truth, m short, both theoretical and 
practical, which gave the key to the character of 
the man himself’ 

AtmB in Life 

To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to 
forward the application of scientific methods of investi 
gation to all the problems of life to the best of my ability, 
m the conviction which has grown with ray grovvth and 
strengthened with my strength, that there is no alleviatijn 
for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of thought 
and of action, and the resolute facing of the world as it 
IS when the garment of make believe by which pion-> 
hands have hidden its uglier features is stripped off 

It IS with this intent that I have subordinated any 
reasonable or unreasonable ambition for scientific fame 
which I may have permitted myself to entertain to other 
ends , to the populansalion of science , to the develop- 
ment and organisation of saentific education , to the 
endless senes of battles and skirmishes over evolntion, 
and to the untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spint, 
that clencalism, which in England, as everywhere else, 
and to whatever denomination it may belong, is the 
deadly enemy of science In stnving for the attainment 
of these objects, I have been but one among many, and 
I shall be well content to be remembered, or even not 
remembered, as such {Vrom Auloito^raf hail Sk^lck) 

A Liberal Education 

That man, I think, has had a liberal cducaUon who 
has been so trained in youth that liis body is the ready 
servant of his will, and docs vnth ease and pleasure all 
the work that as a mechanism it is capable of, whose 
intellect is a clear cold logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength and in smooth working order, readv, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind, whose mind is stored wuth a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of nature and of the laws 
of her operations , one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous wall, the servant of a tender con 
science, who has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of nature or of art, to hate all valcness, and to respect 
others as himself 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education, for he is, as completely as a man can 
be, in harmony with nature. He w ill make the liest of 
her, and she of him They wall get on together rarely 
she as his ever beneficent mother , he as her mouth 
piece, her conscious self, her minister and interpreter 

(From * A Liberal Edacation and Where (o Find Ii O 

Nature of Life 

What justification is there, then, for the assumption 
of the existence in the living matter of a something 
which has no representative or correlative in the not 
living matter which gave nse to it? IVliat better philo 
sophical status has ‘vitality than ‘aquosity’? If 

tlic phenomena exhibited by water are its properties, so 
arc those presented by protojilasm, hvang or dead, its 
properties If the properties of water may be properly 
said to result from the nature and disposition of its com 
ponent molecules, I can find no intelligible ground for 
refusing to say that the properties of protoplasm result 
from the nature and disposition of its molecules 
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It may seem a small thing to admit that the dull Mlal 
actions of a fungus or a foramimfer are the properties of 
their protoplasm, and are the direct results of the nature 
of the matter of which they are composed But if their 
protoplasm is essentially identical a ith, and most readily 
con\erted into, that of any animal, I can discoier no 
logical halting place hetaeen the admission that such 
IS the case and the further concession that all Mtal 
action may, -with equal propnety, be said to be the 
result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm ahich 
displays it And if so, it must be true, in the same 
sense and to the same extent, that the thoughts to 
winch I am now giiing utterance, and your thoughts 
regarding them, are the expression of molecular changes 
in that matter of hfe which is the source of our other 
a ital phenomena^ 

(From *Thc Physical Basis of Life In Collected Etsctyx ) 
Origin of Life 

Looking back through the prodigious austa of the past, 
I Imd no record of the commencement of hfe, and there 
fore I am dcaoid of any means of forming a definite 
conclusion as to the conditions of its appearance. Belief, 
m the saentific sense of the a\ ord, is a serious matter, and 
needs strong foundations. 

To say that, in the admitted absence of eaadence, 1 
haae any behef as to the mode in aahich the existing 
forms of life have onginated would be using words in 
a wrong sense. But expectation is possible where behef 
IS not , and if it avere given me to look beyond the abyss 
of geologically recorded time to the stdl more remote 
period avhen the earth was passing through physical and 
chemical conditions which it can no more see again than 
a man can recall his infancy, 1 should expect to be a 
witness of the evolution of liaing protoplasm from not 
living matter 

I should expect to see it appear under forms of great 
simplicity, endoaved, like existing fungi, aiith the power 
of determining the formation of new protoplasm from 
such matters as ammonium carbonates, oxalates, and 
tartrates, alkaline and earthy phosphates, and water 
without the aid of light That is the expectation to 
which analogical reasoning leads me, but I beg you 
once more to recollect that I ha\e no nght to call my 
opinion anything but an act of philosophical faith 

(From CoUecied Essays ) 

Man’s Place In Nature 

Identical m the physical processes by which he ongi 
nates — identical in the early stages of his formation — 
identical in the mode of his nutrition, before and after 
birth, with the animals which he immediately below him 
in the scale — Man, if his adult and perfect structure lie 
compared with theirs, exhibits, as might be expected, 
a manellous likeness of organisation He resembles 
them as they resemble one another — he difters from 
them as they differ from one another And though 
these differences and resemblances cannot be weighed 
and measured, their salue m,ay be readily estimated, 
tlip Scale or standard of judgment, touching that value, 
being aftbrded and expressed by the system of classifi 
cation of animals now current among loologisls. 

Is It, indeed, true that the Poet, or the Philosopher, 
or the Artist, whose genius is the glory of his age, is 
degraded from his high estate by the undoubted histoncal 
probability , not to say certainty , that he is the direct de 
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sceiidant of some naked and bestial savage, whose intelli 
gence was just sufficient to make him a little more cunning 
than the Fox, and by so much more dangerous than the 
Tiger? Or is he bound to howl and grovel on all fours 
because of the wholly unquestionable fact that he was 
once an Egg, which no ordinary power of discnimnation 
could distinguish from that of a Dog? Or is the philan 
thropist or the saint to give up his endeavour to lead 
a noble life because the simplest study of man’s nature 
reveals at its foundations all the selfish passions and fierce 
appetites of the merest quadruped ? Is mother lov e vale 
because a hen shows it, or fidelity base /because dogs 
possess It ? 

The common sense of the mass of mankind wall ansvv er 
these questions without a moment’s hesitation Healthy 
humanity, finding itself hard pressed to escape from real 
sin and degradation, will leave the brooding over spcai 
lative pollution to the cyaiics and the ‘nghteous over 
much,’ who, disagreeing in everything else, unite in bhnd 
insensibility to the nobleness of this visible world, and 
m inability to appreciate the grandeur of the place Man 
occupies therein 

Nny more, thoughtful men, escaped from the blinding 
influences of traditional prejudice, will find in the lowly 
stock whence man has sprung, the best evidence of the 
splendour of his capacities, and will discern in his long 
progress through the Past a reasonable ground of faith in 
his attmnment of a nobler Future 

(From Man s Place tn Nature ) 

On the Publication of the ‘ Origin of Species ’ 

I imagine that most of those of my contemporaries 
who thought senously about the matter were very much 
in my own state of mind — inclined to say to both 
Mosaists and Evolutionists, ‘A plague on liolh your 
houses'’ and disposed to turn aside from an intermm 
able and apparently fruitless discussion, to labour in the 
fertile fields of ascertainable fact And I may therefore 
suppose that the publication of the Darwan and Wallace 
paper in 1858, and still more that of the Origin in 
1859, had the effect upon them of the flash of light 
which, to a man who has lost himself on a dark night, 
suddenly reveals a road which, whether it takes him 
straight home or not, certainly goes his way That 
which we were looking for, and could not find, was a 
hypothesis respecting the ongin of known oiganic forms 
which assumed the operation of no causes but such ns 
could be proved to be actually at work We wanted, 
not to pm our faith to that or any other speculation, but 
to get hold of clear and definite conceptions which 
could be brought face to face with facts and have their 
validity tested The Origin provided us with the work 
ing hypothesis we sought 

(From * On the Reception of the Origin 0/ Species in 
Darwin s Life and Letters ) 

'The Strongest Argumente in Favour of 
Evolution ’ 

I may add that, beyond all these different classes of 
persons who may profit by the study of biology, there 
is yet one other I remember, a number of years ago, 
that a gentleman who was a vehement opponent of Mr 
Darwin’s views, and had written some terrible articles 
against them, applied to me to know what wras the Iicst 
way In which he could acquaint himself with the strongest 
arguments in favour of evolution I wrote back, in all 
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good filth -md simplicit), recommending him to go 
through n course of comparalne anatomy and physi- 
ology, and then to study deielopment I am sorrj to 
say that he uas aerj much displeased, as people often 
are with good advice Notwithstanding this discourag 
ing result, I venture, as a parting word, to repeat the 
suggestion, and to say to all the more or less acute lay 
and clencal ‘paper philosophers’ who aenture into the 
regions of biological controversy — Get a little sound, 
thorough, practical, elementar} instruction in Biolog} 

(rrom 'On the otudj of Biolog in Sci<ntt/ic 
Memoirs vol IV ) 

Huxleys most important publications are contained m his 
CoUected Essays^ edited bj himself (9 voK 1893-^5), and in 
the Scientijic MemairSy edited bj Sir Michael Foster and 
Professor Ra> Lanl ester (4 vols. 1898-1903) We may also 
note Mans Place tn Nature (1B63) On our KurvUdge of 
the Causes of Organic Phenomena (1863) Lectures on the 
Clemenis of Comparairue Anatomy (1864), Lessons in Elenten 
iary Physiology (18G6) , An Introduction to the Classtficatton 
of Animals (1869), 4nntomy of Veriibyated Animats (1871) 
EUineniary Biology (187 j) Anatomy of In^ertchi ated Amsneils 
(1S77), Lay Sermons^ Lssays^ and Rovinus (1877) American 
Addresses f Physiography an luiroduciion to the Study of 
Nature (1877) The Crnyfsh an Introduction to the Study of 
Ecology {iBZd) t Intioductorv Pmmrr Sotnee Pnmers 1880)- 
See hi* Lfe and Letters by his son, Mr Leonard Huxle\ (a 
^ols, 1900) books on him bj Mr Chalmers Mitchell (1000) and Mr 
Clodd (1902) Professor Jeffery Parker in Natural Science VJII 
(1896) Sir Jilichacl Foster* Obituary Notice of him m Ptoc 
Poy il Society (\ol lix ) W K- Brook*, The Foundations of 
Zoology (1899) 

J ARTHUR T^IOMSO^ 

Trilliam Willdc Colluis (1824-89) was the 
elder soi\ of the distinguished painter William 
Collins, R A, and was bom m London , his name 
testifies to his father’s friendship with Da\ id Wilkie, 
He was educated partly at a prnato school in 
Highbur), but during 1836-39 was with his parents 
in Italj After his return he spent four 3 ears in 
a tea business, and then entered Lincoln’s Inn , 
but he gradually, though ineiitably', took to litera- 
ture, the Life of his father (1848) being his earliest 
publication To it succeeded Antontna, or the 
Fall of Rome (1S50), Basil (1852), Htdt and Seek 
(1854), The Dead Secret (1857), Tlu Woman in 
White (i860). No Name (1862^, Armadale (1866), 
Flic Moonstone (1868), The Nenj hlagdalen 
(1873), The Latu and the Lady (1875) — m all, 
more than five-and twenty novels and collections 
of novelettes Wilkie Collins became a close 
friend of Charles Dickens , After Dark and the 
Dead Secret came out in Household IVo/ds, 
the Woman in While in All the Year Round 
Count Fosco in the Woman in White is a veri- 
table creation, a permanent character in English 
literary' allusion , and in this his most successful 
work, his characteristic method was quite unhack- 
neyed — that of unfolding an intricate plot bv the 
succcssiv e V crbatim narratives of the chief dramatis 
f/eisona: The Moonstone, one of tlie strongest 
detective stones m literature, is the ne\t most 
popular work of the author, who was a master of 
complev plot, fascinating mystery, sensational epi- 
sode, thrilling situation, and startling ddnouement 
No Name, m Mr Swanbume’s judgment, ‘is an 
only less excellent example of as cunous and 


as original a talent,’ dealing with the imputa 
tion of illegitimacy, and vvatli the struggle and 
final tnumpb over its disadv'antages But the 
later didactic novels are only occasionally re 
lieved by brilliant exposition of character and 
evolution of incident , some are like bad parodies 
of the author’s better work. On the whole. Mr 
Swanbume admits that ‘the crowning merit, the 
most distinctive quality of liis best work is to 
be sought and found m the construction of an 
interesting and perplexing story', well conceived, 
well contnved, and well moulded into lifelike 
and attractive shape.’ lilaking due allovv'ance for 
melodramatic lapses, for mannensms and faults 
of style, for occasional violence and crudity, and 
for a cunous dependence on the help of some 
physical or moral depravity m his characters, 
Wilkie Collins ‘was m his w'ay a genuine artist’ 
Deafness, dumbness, blinduesSj or hereditary weak- 
ness are too essential to some of his earlier novels , 
and his disapproval of the Scotch marriage law 
and the Scotch verdict of ‘ Not proven,’ of atlileti 
cism and worse social cankers, are too obviously 
the keyfuctc of some of his later ones Some of 
the short stones arc admirable , each of those m 
After Dark is, m Mr Swinburne’s words, ‘a little 
model, a little masterpiece in its kind-’ Dickens 
influenced Collins, but perhaps not much more 
than Collins influenced Dickens Thackeray found 
the Woman tn II hiic thrilling, and Edward Fitz- 
Gerald was an enthusiastic admirer of the same 
story' Wilkie Collins dramatised Armadale, No 
Name, the Woman tn White, and tlie A^evt 
Magdalen j The Fiosen Deep was wntten as a 
play Mr Swinburne’s essay on the novelist vvill 
be found m his Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894) 

The Doom of Sir PercivaL 

I mounted the hill rapidly The dark mass of the 
church tower was the first object I discerned dimly 
against the night sky As I turned aside to get round 
to the vestry, I heard heavy footsteps close to me The 
servant had ascended to the church after us ' I don t 
mean any harm,’ he said w hen I fumed round on him , 

‘ I’m only looking for my master ’ The tones in which 
he spoke betrav cd unmistakable fear I took no notice 
of him, and went on 

The instant I turned the comer, and c.ame m view 
of the vestrv, I saw the lantern skylight on the roof 
brilliantly lit up from within. It shone out with dazzling 
brightness against the murky, starless sky 

I hurried through the chiirchy'ard to the door 

As I got near, there was a strange smell stealing out 
on the damp night air I heard a snapping noise inside 
— I saw the light above grow brighter and bnghter a 
pane of the glass cracked — I ran to the door, and put my 
hand on it The vestry was on fire ' 

Before I could move, before I could draw my breath 
after that discovery, I was horror stmek by a heavy 
thump against the door, from the inside I heard the 
key worked vaolently in the lock — I heard a man’s voice, 
behind the door, raised to a dreadful shnUncss, screaming 
for help. 

The servant, who had followed me, staggered liack 
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shuddering, and dropped to lus knees. ‘ Oh, my God 1 ’ 
he said , ‘ it ’s Sir Percival 1 ’ 

As the ivords passed his lips the clerk ;oined us — and 
at the same moment there uas another, and a last, 
grating turn of the key in the lock 

‘The Lord have mere) on his soull’ said the old 
man ‘ He is doomed and dead He has hampered 
the lock ’ 

I rushed to the door The one absorbing purpose that 
had filled all my tlioughts, that had controlled all m) 
actions, for weeks and ii eeks past, i-anished in an instant 
from my mind All remembrance of the heartless injury 
the man’s enmes had inflicted , of the love, the inno- 
cence, the happiness he had pitilessly laid waste , of the 
oath I had sworn m my own heart to summon hmi to 
the temble reckoning that be deserved, passed from m) 
memor) like a dream I remembered nothing but the 
horror of his situation 1 felt nothing but the natural 
human impulse to sa\e him from a frightful death 

‘ Try the other door ’ ’ I shouted. ‘ Try the door into 
the church The lock 's hampered You ’re a dead man 
if )oa waste another moment on it ! ’ 

There had been no reneued cry for help when 
the key nas turned for the last time There was no 
sound now, of any kind, to give token that he was 
still alive I heard nolhmg but the quickening crackle 
of the flames, and the sharp snap of the glass m the 
skylight above. 

1 looked roupd at my two companions The servant 
had risen to his feet , he had taken the lantern, and was 
holding It up vacantly at tlie door Terror seemed to 
have struck him with downright idiocy — he waited at my 
heels, he followed me about when I moved, like a dog 
The clerk sat crouched up on one of the tombstones, 
shivenng, and moaning to himself The one moment m 
which I looked at them was enough to show me that 
they w ere both helpless. 

Hardly know ing what I did, acting desperately on the 
first impulse that occurred to me, I seized the servant 
and pushed him against the vestry wall ‘Stoop’’ I 
said, ‘and hold by the stones. I am going to climb 
over ydu to the roof — I am going to break the skylight, 
and give him some air 1 ’ 

The man trembled from head to foot, but he held firm 
1 got on his back, wath my cudgel m my mouth , seized 
the parapet with both hands , and was instantly on the 
roof In the frantic hurry and agitation of the moment, 
it never struck me that I might let out tlie flame instead 
of letting m the air I struck at the skylight, and bat 
tered in the cracked, loosened glass at a blow The 
fire leaped out like a wild beast from its lair If the 
w ind had not chanced, m the position I occupied, to set 
It away from me, my e.xertions might have ended then 
and there I crouched on the roof as the smoke poured 
out above me, with the flame The gleams and flashes 
of the light showed me the servant’s face staring up 
vacantly under the wall, the clerk risen to his feet on 
the tombstone, wnnging his hands m despair, and the 
scanty population of the village, haggard men and ter 
nficd women, clustered beyond m the churchyard — all 
appearing and disappeanng, m the red of the dread 
ful glare, m the black of the choking smoke And tlie 
man beneath my feet ' — the man, suffocating, burning, 
dyang so near us all, so utterly bey ond our reach ' 

The thought half maddened me. I lowered myself 
from the roof, by my hands, and dropped to the ground 
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‘ The key of the church ! ’ I shouted to the clerk. 
‘We must try in that way — we may save him yet if we 
can burst open the inner door ’ 

‘ No, no, no ' ’ cried the old man ‘ No hope ' the 
church key and the vestry key are on the same nng — 
both inside there ! Oh, <;ir, he ’s past saving — he 's dust 
and ashes by this time ' ’ 

‘ They ’II see the fire from the towai,’ said a voice from 
among the men behind me ‘Tliere’s a ingine in the 
town They 'll save the church ’ 

I called to that man — he had his wits about him — I 
called to him to come and speak to me It would be 
a quarter of an hour at least before the town engine 
could reach us The horror of remaining inactive all 
that time was more than I could face In defiance of 
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my own reason I persuaded my self that the doomed and 
lost wretch in tlie vestry might still be lyang senseless 
on the floor, might not be dead yet If we broke open 
the door, might we save him? I knew the strength of 
the heavy lock — I knew the thickness of the nailed oak 
— I knew the hopelessness of assailing the one and the 
other by ordinary means But surely there were beams 
still left in the dismantled cottages near the church? 
What if w e got one, and used it as a battenng ram 
against the door ? 

Tlie thought leaped through me, like the fn'e leaping 
out of the shattered skv light I appealed to the man 
who had spoken first of the fire engine m the town 
‘Have you got your pickaxes handy?’ Yes, thev had 
‘ And a hatchet, and a saw , and a bit of rope ? ’ Yes 1 
yes' yes' I ran down among the vallagers, with the 
lantern in mv hand ‘Five shillings apiece to every 
man who helps me ' ’ They started into life at the words 
That ravenous second hunger of poverty — the hunger 
for money — roused them into tumult and activity m a 
moment ‘Ivvo of you for more lanterns if you have 
them ' Tw 0 of y ou for the pickaxes and tlie tools ' The 
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rest after me to find the Jjeam ’’ They cheered— witli 
Ehrill start eling toices they cheered The ttomen and the 
children fled hack on cither side. We mshed m a body 
dotrn the churchward path to the first empty cottage. 
Not a man tvas left behind but the clerk — the poor old 
clerk standing on the flat tombstone sobbing and jvailing 
otcr the church The servant uas still at my heels his 
vvliitc, helpless, panic stneken face was close over my 
shoulder as we pushed into the cottage There were 
rafters from the tom donai floor above, lying loose on 
the ground — but they were too light. A beam ran 
across over our heads, but not out of reach of our arms 
and our pickaxes — a beam fast at each end in the ruined 
wall, with ceiling and flooring all ripped awav, and a 
great gap in the roof above, open to the sk) We 
attacked the beam at both ends at once God 1 how it 
held — how the brick and mortar of the vv all resisted us 1 
We struck, and tugged, and tore The beam gave at one 
end — It came down with a lump of bnckworlc after it 
There wais a scream from the women all huddled in the 
doorway to look at us — a shout from the men — two of 
them down, but not hurt Another tug all together — and 
the beam was loose at both ends We raised it, and gave 
the word to clear the doorway Now for the work ' now 
for the rush at the door ' fhere is the fire streaming 
into the sk), streaming bnghler than ever to light us ' 
Steady, along the churchyard path— stead) with the 
beam, for a rush at the door One, two, three — and olT 
Out nngs the cheenng again, irreprcssibl) We have 
shalen it alread) , the hinges must give, if the lock 
won’t Another run with the beam ' One, two, three — 
and olf It’s loose ' the stealthy fire darts at us through 
the crevice all round it jVnother, and a last rush 1 The 
door falls in with a crash A great hush of awe, a still 
ness of breathless expectation, possesses every living soul 
of us Wc look for the bod) The scorching heat on 
our faces drives us back vie see nothing — above, below, 
all through the room, we see nothing but a sheet of living 
(From TAr tVontan in II htU ) 

Richard Doddridge Blacltmore (1825- 
1900) was bom at Longworth in Berkshire, and 
educated at Blundell’s School in Tiverton and at 
Exeter College, Oxford He graduated in 1847, 
afterwards studied law, was called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1852, and practised for a 
dozen years as a conv eyancer By degrees he saw 
that his vocation was not that of conve)ancer, 
ultimately he united the pursuit of literature with 
the management of a market-garden and orchard 
at Teddington on Thames, and there it was he 
died His first publications were Poems by 
A felon ter (1854), Epullia (1855), The Bugle of the 
Black Sea (1855), followed by The Fate of Franklin 
(i860) and a translation of the first and second 
books of Virgil’s Georgies (1862) Other volumes 
of verse followed these, as well as a complete 
translation of the Georgies m 1871 His earliest 
novels were Claia Vaughan (1864) and Cradock 
Norudl (1866), but his first distinct success was 
Loina Doone, a Ronianci of Fxmoor {iZ(x)\ which 
from the first was b) the discerning recognised as 
almost certainly a great and classic novel, attained 
vast populanly in a vear or two, and before its 
author’s death had passed through some forty 


editions Blackmcye’s plots were often defective 
in construction, but here the plot (though not free 
from faults) vv as good and w dl managed , the 
st) le has a pleasing flavour of its age, the time of 
James II , the joy in open-air life and adventure 
IS infectious , and the figures have much more life 
and mov ement than in any other of his novels- John 
Ridd and some at least of his allies and enemies 
arc impenshable memones to all Englishmen For 
his rare insight into and sjanpathy with inanimate 
life, Blackmore stands almost alone among English 
novelists But he has also described for us wath 
absolute truth the Dev onshire farmer as he hv cs 
and speaks , and many of his women, if somewhat 
shadowy in outline, are )et figures of rare tender- 
ness and grace More than most copious authors 
— and somewhat to his owai anno)ance — he is fated 
to be remembered as the author of one book, and 
that one Lorita Doone Blackmore chenshed the 
local criticism that ‘ it was as good as Devonshire 
cream,’ but was wont to gnimble good-naturedly 
at the pre-eminence assigned to it over all his 
other works, at its having almost become a guide 
book to the west country His other novels arc 
The ATatd of Sler, perhaps his second best stoiy 
(1872), Alice Lorraine, Kentish in setting (1875) , 
Cnfps the Carrier (1876), Lrema (1877), Alary 
Ancrlcy, a Yorkshire story (1880), Chrtsloivcll, a 
Dai I moor Tah (1882), Tommy Upmore, one of 
his least happy creations (1884), Springhaven 
(1887) , Perlyctoss (1894) , Frtngtlla, tales in verse 
(1895) , Tales from Ihe Telling-House (1S96) , and 
Dai tel (1897) He wrote verses from time to time, 
and never realised how obvious it was, even to 
his more enthusiastic admirers, that verse was 
not his medium From time to time, too, he 
c.xpoundcd his vnevvs on fruit and orchards, and 
he contnbuted a senes of articles on gardening 
and fruit-growing to Chambers’s Eniyclopcedta j 
but he had sorrowfully to confess that in his 
fort) years’ ex-penence of fruit-growing at Tedding- 
ton, he could only in two several years report a 
fair margin of profit 

Esther’s "Winter Walk. 

The vv'eather had been for some few weeks in a good 
constitutional English state , that is to say, it had no 
settled tendency towards anything Or at an) rate, so 
It seemed to people who took little heed of it There 
had been a little ram, and then a little snow, and a touch 
of frost, and then a sample of fog, and so on trying all 
varieties, to suit the British public True Batons, how 
ever, had grumbled dul) at cacb successive overture , so 
that the vnnter was now resolving henceforth onl) to 
please itself And this determined w ill was in ihe wind, 
the air, and the earth itself just when night began to 
fall on this dark day of December 

As Esther fumed the comer from the Beckle) lane 
into the road, the broad coach road to Oxford, she met 
a wind that knew its mind coming over the crest of 
Shofover, a stem east wind that whistled sadly over the 
brow n and barren fields, and bittcrlv piped m the road 
way To the chill of this blast the sere oak leaves 
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sliUcrcd in the duik and ratlled , the graj ash saplings 
bt.nl Uictr naked length to gel an ay from it, and the 
surly stubs of the hedge event to and fro to one another 
llic slnnj dijis of the path began to nb thcmscUes, 
like the fronds of fern, and to shnnk into \vnnkles 
and smew) Vnobs, while the broader puddles, though 
skirrcil by the breeze, found the network of ice \ciling 
over them 1 his, ns it crusted, began to bo capable of 
a consistent tiuivcring, with a frail infinitude of spikclcls, 
crossing and )et carrying into one another And the 
cold work (niarre-d every now and then by the hurry 
of the wind that urgcvl it) m the main w as going on so 
fast that the face of the water ceased to glisten, and 
instead of nifUing lifted, and instead of wavang wavered 
So that, as the surface trembled, any level eye might see 
little splinters (held as are the ribs and harl of feathers) 
spreading, and rising lil c stems of lace, and then with 
a smooth, crisp jostle sinking, as the wind flew over 
them, into the quavering consistence of a coverlet of ice 
hsiher Cnpps took little heed of these things, or of 
any other in the matter of weather, except to say to 
herself now and then how bitter cold the wind was, and 
that she feared it would turn to snow, and how she 
longed to be sitting with a cup of ' \unt Lxic’s ’ caudle 
in the snug room next to the bakehouse, or how glad 
she vvould lie to get only ns far as the first house of 
St Clement's, to see th'e lamps and the lights m the 
shops, and be quit of this dreary loneliness For now 
It niU't be three market days since fearful rumours began 
to stir m several neighbounng villages, which made even 
strong men discontent vvath solitude tow ards nightfall , 
and as for the women — just now poor Lsther vvould 
rather not think of what they declared It was all very 
well to patend to doubt it while hanging the clothes 
out or turning the mangle , but ns for laughing out here 

111 the dark, and a mile away from the nearest house 

Good Lord ' IIow that white owl frightened her I 
Heing a sensible and brave girl, she forced her mind 
as well ns she could into another channel, and lifted the 
cover of the basket in vvhicli she had some nice things 
for ‘ \unt Fmc,’ and then she set off for a bold little 
run, until she vva-s out of breath, and trembling at the 
sound of her own light feet For though all thcCniipscs 
were known to be of a firm and resolute fibre, who could 
expect a young maid like this to tramp on like a Roman 
sentinel ? 

And a lucky thing for her it was that she tned nothing 
of the sort, but gbdcvl along with her heart in her 
moulli, mid lier short skirt tuckcrl up round her 1 ucky 
also for her that the ground (which she so little heeded, 
and so wanted to get over) was in that carlv stage of 
freezing, or of drying to forestall fro-.t, m which it 
deadens sound as much ns the later stage enlivens it, 
nlherwase it is douhtful whether she vvould have seen the 
t.,hri5lmas dressing of the shops in Oxford 

1 or, a little farther on, she came, without so much a,s 
a eow in the road or a sheep m a field for company, to 
n dark narrow plaec, where the way hung over the verge 
of a siouy hollow an ancient pit which had oiiec liecn 
woricd ns part of the quarries of ncadinglon This 
had long been of Kid repute ns a bannted and ill omcncvl 
pines , and even lbs Cartier bimsclf, strong and re ohitc 
as he was fsU no shame m whispering when he passed 
bv In the miKViibgbt \nd the name of the place 
was the ‘r,i|isv’s t,nve ’ Tlictcfsire, as Father Cnpps 
apprcsvrhcd It, she vvas half niclmcil to wait and hide 
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herself in a hush or gap until a cart or v aggoii should 
come down the hill behind her, or an honest dairyman 
whistling softly to rca.«surc his shadow, or even a woman 
no braver than herself 

But neither any cart came near, nor any other kind ot 
company, only the violence of the wind nn<l the Icen 
increase of the frost bite So that the girl made nji her 
mind to put the licst foot foremost, and nm through 
her terrors at such a pace that none of them could lay 
hold of her 

Through yairds of darkness she skimmed the ground, 
in haste only to he nd of it, without looking forward, 
or over her shoulders, or anywhere, when slic could help 
it And now she was ready to laugh at herself and her 
stupid fears, as she caught through tlic trees a glimpse 
of the lights of Oxford, down in the low land, searcely 
more than a mile and a half avvaiy from her In the jny 
of relief she was rcadv to jump nnd pant without fear of 
the echoes, when suddenly something caught her ear' 

This was not a thing at first to be at all afraul of, but 
only just enongb to rou c a little cunosity It seemed 
to lie nothing more nor less than the steady stroke of a 
piekaxc The sound came from the farther corner of 
the deserted quarrv, where a ercst of soft and shinglv 
rock overhung a briary thicket Any jicrion vvorling 
there vvould he (juite out of sight from the road, hv reason 
of the liend of the hollow 

The blow of the tool came dull and heavy on the ilark 

and frosty wind , nnd 1 sthcr almost made up her mind 

to lain on, nnd take no heed of it And so she would 

have done no doubt, if she bad not licen a Cnpps girl 

But in tins family firm and settled opinions had liecn 

handevl down concerning the rights of propertv — the 

nghts that overcome all wrongs, and outlive death The 

brother l^v incus of Stow Wood had 'own a jneec of 

waste at the comer of the device with vvantcr catrols 

for his herd of swine The land being none of Ins thus 

far, his right so to treat it was not cstahlishal, and there 

fore likely to be allnekcd by any rapacioies ciieaoaelicr 

Fstlier felt all such things keenly, and rc'olvcd to find 

out what vv as going on v 

° “ (From Mr trtrTTvr ) 

Rol)cr< i'lliclincl ntill.iiifyiK (1825-94), 
writer of tiles for boys, wis born it Edinburgh 
in Apnl 1825, a nephew of Scott’s pnnlcrs Flic 
first of his ciglnv volumes, issued in 1848, vvis i 
record of pcrsoml cxpcncnces during i six \ cars' 
residence (1841-47) in the tcmtoncs of the Fltidson 
Biy Coinpanv , in 184S-55 he vvas in the imblish 
ing office of the Messrs Constable irt Edinburgh , 
in 1S56 he took to literature as a profession— more 
specific illv to the business of writing bools for 
boss In this his life work he combined in the 
happiest wav talcs of strenuous cnd'’avour and 
exciting advcntuic, a sound moral, and an amount 
of \ tried instruction vvhollv alien to the plan ol 
predecessors like Maync Reid \t first he drew 
largely on Ins own cxpcncnces in 7 / ] rrtrr 

r ur Tnidcrs (iS;(vj and 6 cvj " z (18;“'' Ilut he 
made spec at studies for such w orks as 77 c Ijff 
I felt Tie Lii^hthoine I nd lir<^ ihe hlanue, ind 
Dtep Do^n (in Comish mines) and he trvvolUd 
in Nrirway and \frica cxpressl for the 51 irpo'c 
I of amassing nntcnals for o hers of his '•on'-s 
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Among the. rriost popular t\ere The Coral Island, 
Martin Rattler, The World of Ice, The Pttaie 
City, The Dog Ciusoe, Erltng the Bold, The 
Settler and the Savage, and Black Ivory Per- 
sonally he exemplified the high character of his 
heroes, and he uas a keen volunteer and an 
accomplished artist in vater-colours In 1893 
he published Personal Rennmscinces of Book- 
making HarroM vas his home, but he died at 
Rome See his Pei sonal Recollections (1893) 

Audi or Kcniicdj Ilutcliison Itojd (1825- 
1899) was familiarly known to a generation of 
magazine readers as A K.H B , and is remembered 
not as a duinc but as a copious, desultory, enter- 
taining writer on things m general He was bom 
m Auchinleck manse, Ayrshire, spent his boyhood 
m the manse of the adjoining paiish of Ochiltreb 
(whither his father was transferred soon after), 
and was educated at Ayr Aaademj, King’s College, 
London, and Glasgow Unnersitj He studied for 
the English Bar, but in 1851 rcccned Presbytenan 
ordination, and had been minister of New ton- 
on Ayr, Kirkpatrick Irongiaj, and St Bernard’s, 
Edinburgh, befdre his settlement in 1865 at St 
Andrews He became known to a wide public by 
his essays in Piastds Magazine signed A.K H B, 
and reprinted as Recrcat ons of a Country' Parson 
(three scries, 1859-61) The Gtaver Thoughts of a 
Countiy Parson followed, and, including sermons 
and books of gossiping reminiscences, he produced 
o\er thirty ^olumes His essays had a character 
of their own, essential commonplaccness of thought 
being disguised by a certain airy vivacity and 
chattiness, good-humoured m the main (especially 
towards himself) , but at times his deliberate irrele- 
^ance became prolix and e\cn dull, though he had 
a genius for gossip and anecdotes, at its best in 
the earlier volumes of the reminiscences His 
comments on contemporanes were often more 
pointed than complimentary, and in playful or 
caustic anecdotes he in return was not too gently 
dealt with He was D D and LL D His foibles 
were vanity, a profound admiration for deans and 
dignitaries of the Anglican Church, and a corre- 
sponding dislike for Dissenters of all species He 
was failing in health when, mistaking his medicine, 
he accidentally poisoned himself at Bournemouth 
Sec his Twenty five Years of St Andiews (2 vols 
1892), St Andrews and Elsewhere (1895), and Last 
3 ears of St Andiews (1896) 

Samuel Butler (1825-1902), bom at Langar 
in Notts, was educated at Shrewsbury and St 
John’s, Cambndge, spent the years 1860-64 in 
Canterbury, New Zealand, and dc\oted the rest of 
his life to literary woik m London In Ereivhon 
(1872 — the name being of course an anagram of 
‘nowhere’) he revealed his gift of humour and 
irony, his prejudices and his anti-com entional 
audacity , Erewhon Revisited (1901) was a con- 
tinuation of this modem Utofiia He wrote on 
evolution against Darwan, insisted in a book that 


the author of tlie Odyssey was a woman, and 
had his own theory as to the sonnets of Shake- 
speare He translated the v\hole of the Iliad and 
of the Odyssey into English prose, and he wrote 
(2 vols 1896) the Life of his namesake and grand 
father, headmaster of Shrewsbury and Bishop of 
Lichfield (1744-1839) Other w orks w ere The Fair 
Haven, Life and Habit, Luck or Cunning, Lx 
Voto, and, posthumously published. The Way of 
the Flesh (1903) He wrote sonnets also, and 
practised painting and musical composition, 

Rc>. E(h\ai<l Bradley (1827-89), better 
knowai by his pen-name of ‘ Cuthbert Bede,’ was 
bom at Kidderminster, educated for the Church' at 
Durham University, and appointed recloi' succes 
siv'cly of Denton m Huntingdonshire, Stretton near 
Oakham, and Lenton in the neighbourhood of 
Grantham The list of his si\-and-twcnty pub 
lished works includes the Book of Beauty (1856), 
Fairy Fables (1858), Glencraggan (1861), Tales of 
College Life (1862), and Fotheringhay (1^85) But 
the most popular of his books, as it was the earliest, 
was doubtless The Adventures of Mi Verdant 
Green, an Oxford Freshman (1853-57), a facetious 
and even farcical description of the humours of 
English university life, which displays an imperfect 
imitation of the manner and metliod of Dickens 
The hero, whose character is more plainly than 
artistically indicated by his name, enters ‘Brazen- 
face College’ as the most innocent of homebred 
youngsters, and is initiated into all the amusements 
and venial dissipations of an undergraduate career 
by two more knowing hands, Mr Bouncer and Mr 
Larkyms, witli the result that he goes through a 
senes of ridiculous scrapes Though almost negli 
gible as literature, this burlesque had a wide, an 
immediate, and by no means an ephemeral popu- 
larity, which at first no doubt was heightened by 
the knowledge tliat some of the figures in it were 
caricatures of w ell-know n Oxford dons 

Clcorgc iilfrcd LnavTcncc (1827-76) vins 
bom at Braxted rectory, Esse-x, and from Rugby 
passed in 1848 to Balliol College, Oxford He was 
called four years later to the Bar, was a militia 
officer, and got into a United States pnson on his 
way to join the Confederate army Of his nine or 
ten nov els by far the best know n is Guy Livng- 
stone , the next perhaps, though far 1 ms 

popular, Sword and Gown (1859) 

Ccorgc Antnistns Henry Sain (1828-95), 
bom in London of Italian ancestry, studied art and 
did book-illustrations, but after 1S51 became a con- 
tnbutor to Household Words, Temple Bar {y\nO\ 
he founded and edited 1860-66), the Illustrated 
London Nesvs, and Cornhill As special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph he vras in the 
United States during the Civil War, in Itah viith 
Ganbaldi, in France in 1870-71, and later m Russia 
and Australia Twice Round the Clock (i 8 S 9 ) 
his best-knowai work, while his noiels include 
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The Daddmgton Peeragt.^ Captain Dangerous, and 
Quite Alone Among his books of t.n.\cl are A 
Journey due North j books on Holland, Barbar), 
Rome, and Venice, Pans Herself Again (1879), 
Amer’ca Revisited (1882) , and Right Round the 
Woild (1888) His autobiography is pretty fully 
coiered by Things I have Seen (1894) and his Life 
and Adventures (1895) 

William Caldwell Roscoc (1823-59), grand- 
son of the histonan of Lorenzo de’ Medici (see 
Vol 11 p 639), was bom m Liverpool, and 
educated finally at University College, London 
Though called to the Bar, he soon settled in Wales 
in business, but found time for much hterarj' work 
for the reviews, for the two tragedies Eliditc and 
Violenzia, and for many IjTics and other poems 
His essavs were collected m i860, with a Memoir, 
b> his brother in law, R^ H Hutton , his dramas 
and poems were repnntcd in 1891 

Joliu Caird (1820-98), a great Scottish preacher, 
born at Greenock, studied at Glasgow, and had 
held four important cures when m 1862 he was 
appointed Professor of Divinity at Glasgow' He 
was principal of the university from 1873 till the 
vear of his deatlu His Religion of Common Lfe, 
preached before Queen Victoria at Cratluc in 1855, 
-quicklv earned his fame throughout die Protestant 
world , Dean Stanley said it was the greatest single 
sermon of the centurj' He published a volume 
•of Sermons (1858) , An Intioduction to the Philo 
Sophy of Religion (1880), which revealed a strong 
nco Hegelian leaning , and a small but pregnant 
book on Spinoca (1888) 

Edward Eaild, brodier of the preacher 
pnncipal, was bom in 1835 From Glasgow he 
passed as a Snell exhibitioner to Balliol College, 
Oxford, and became m 1864 Fellow and tutor at 
Alcrton In 1866 he was appointed Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow University, in 1893 
he was elected Master of Balliol A profound and 
s) mpathctic student of Hegel, he made himself one 
of the most conspicuous and influential philoso- 
phical thinkers of his time by a senes of works 
on Kant (1877), Hegel (1883), and Comte (18S5), 
The Evolution of Rchoyon (Gifford Lectures, 1893), 
and The Evolution of Theology in the GiuL 
Philosophy (1904) 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot (1828-89), Bishop 
of Durham, was born at Liverpool, and from King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, passed in 1847 to 
Tnmtv College, Cambndge, where he graduated 
in 1851 as thirteenth wrangler, senior classic, and 
ChancclloPs medallist Elected Fellow in 1852, 
and ordained in 1854, he became tutor of Tnnit> 
in 1857, Hulscan Professor of Dnanitj m 1861, 
canon of St Paul’s in 1871, Lad> Margaret Pro 
fessorof Divinitv at Cambndge in 1875, Bishop 
of Durham in 1879 Dr Lightfoot was out of sight 
the most accomplished English scholar of his lime 
m die departments he made his owai , he secured 
144 
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a great European reputation, and in England his 
influence proved of incalculable importance. A 
supreme grammanan and textual critic, he gave 
the world admirable commcntancs on the epistles 
to the Galatians Philtppians (i86S), Colos- 

stans and Philemon (1875) His vvoik on the 
Apostolic Fathers embraces only Clement of Rome 
(1869-77 , new cd 1890) and Ignatius and Poly- 
carp (1885, 2nd ed 18S9) Other works were On 
a Fresh Revision of the English Ne^v Testanunt 
(1871), an edition of ManseTs Gnostic Htiesies 
(1875), Leaders in the Northern Chinch (1890), The 
Apostolic Age (1892), Biblical Essays (1893), and 
several volumes of sermons, besides contributions 
to magazines, biblical dictionanes, and, onginally 
m the Contempoi ary Review, his cmshing answer 
\.o Supernatin al Religion 1889) There 

IS a short Life of him by U estcott (1894) 

nonr> Pi'll rv LIddon (1829-90), born at 
North Stoneham, Hampshire, the son of a naval 
captain, went up from King’s College School, 
London, to Christ Church, Oxford Ordained in 
1852 as senior student of Chnst Church, from 1854 
to 1859 he was vicc-pnncipal of Cuddesdon Thco 
logical College, and in 1864 became a prebendarv 
of Sahsburj', in 1870 a canon of St Paul’s, and 
Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford (till 1882) 
In 1866 he delivered his Bampton Lectures on 
the Divinity of Our Lord (1867 , 13th ed 1889), 
and was soon recognised as the ablest and most 
eloquent exponent of modetn.High Church prin- 
ciples He helped to make St Paul’s once more 
tlie centre of the religious life of London, and b) his 
sermons there took rank amongst the greatest of 
English preachers In matters academic he was, 
like his master Pusej, eminently conservative He 
did not hesitate to take a strong side in public 
controversies beanng on faith and morals Thus 
he strongly opposed the Church Discipline Act 
of 1874, and as vvarml) supported Mr Gladstone’s 
crusade against the Bulgarian atrocities in 1876 
He wrote manv controversial articles, and pub- 
lished a dozen collections of sermons or addresses 
Ills unfinished Life of Pusey had to be taken over 
by others (see page 337) 

Edward Ausnstiis Freemnu (1823-92) 
was the most voluminous wnter on history and 
kindred subjects of his generation His career 
was uneventful, and maybe easily sketched He 
was left an orphan in early childhood, and was 
never sent to a public school, but he was a pro 
cocious student and a voracious reader as a boy 
After being at two small schools, he went to a 
pnvatc tutor, and in 1841 was elected to a scholar- 
ship at Tnmtv College, Oxford In 1S45 he 
gained a second class in the final classical school, 
and was soon afterwards made a Fellow of Tnnily 
He had a sufficient income to free him from the 
necessity of earning a livelihood In 1847 he 
mamed Miss Eleanor Gutch, the daughter of his 
former tutor, and settled down to the life of a 
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student and a country gentleman After tno or 
three changes of residence, he made his home at 
Somcrleazc, near Wells, in Somersetshire, and it 
was there that the greatest part of his work was 
done. He had no lack of occupation, as he was a 
zealous magistrate, a frequent contributor to the 
day Review and otlier journals, and a keen 
politician At one time he was ambitious to enter 
Parliament, but he only once went to the poll, and 
w-as then unsuccessful A professorship at Oxford 
was also an attraction to him, but twice he failed in 
his candidature for such a post At last, m 1S84, 
when his friend William Stubbs left Oxford to be 
Bishop of Chester, Freeman was appointed to 
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succeed him as Regius Professor of Modem 
Histoiy For the next eight years he Ined part 
of the jear m Oxford and part at Somcrlcaze He 
had always been an eagei traxeller, full of insight 
into local and architectural history in manj coun- 
tnes When his health became enfeebled in his 
later years, he spent some time in Sicily, an island 
that ahvays had a peculiar interest to him on 
account of the continuity of its history through 
long and varjing penods He wns on a tour m 
Spain with his wife and two daughters when he 
died on i6th May 1892 

Freeman’s first book, a History of Architecture^ 
wis published m 1849, four years after he had 
taken his degree It would take a good deal of 
space to enumerate all his works from that date 
till his death He was always wntmg, and he 
published almost everything that he wrote Many 
of his articles m magazines were afterwards col- 
lected into volumes, and some of them are among 
the best things he did But the chief w orks, on 
which his reputation as a historian must ultimately 


rest, were the Histor}’ of Federal Governvicnt, 
which stopped short at the first volume in 1863, 
The Histor)’ of the Norman Congucst, his most 
ambitious and best-known work, which appeared 
in successive volumes from 1867 to 1879 (6 vols, 
with index). The Historical Gcoc;raphy of Europe 
(1881-82), the Reiq’ii of Wtlhavi Rufus (1882), 
and Hisio! y of Sicily (1891-92), which was left 
unfinished at his death 

In estimating I reeman’s ments as a historian 
and a writer, it must never be forgotten that he 
was a journalist and a politician, and in both 
capacities a very combative partisan His style 
was verv largely formed by the strenuous endea 
vour to impress his views upon contemporaries, 
and It w,is a style that was better suited for a 
dogmatic lecture or a magazine article than for 
historical narrative He acquired a habit of 
hammering his contention into the minds of his 
readers or hearers by repeating it in different 
words This iteration was not unimpressive in a 
harangue or in i short article, but it became 
vvc.arisome in a long and substantial work The 
consequent prohxiiv was increased in Freeman's 
case b\ his inability to sift and select his facts. 
Everything which he had carefully investigated 
seemed to him of immense importance, and if he 
could not find a place for it in his text, he must put 
It into a lengthy appendix It is difficult to believe 
that the Norman Conquest will be read in times 
to come bv anv but professed students And the 
habit of controversv affected tlic histoncal value 
of 1 reeman’s work His convictions on histoncal 
questions, as on other subjects, were verv clearly 
formed and almost passionately asserted WTicn 
once he had formed such a convaction, he was 
c-xtremcly loath to change it, even m the face of 
convincing evidence, and though he would have 
repudiated the charge of conscious unfairness, he 
was unquestionably inclined to read his convactions 
into his authorities, and to draw from them even 
thing that would support his owai view One of 
his favounte dicta was that ‘history is past politics, 
and politics are present history U This led him to 
endeavour to look at the past from the political 
point of view, to try and place himself in the 
position of a politician in ancient times For such 
a purpose a keener and more syanpathetic imagi- 
nation was needed than Freeman possessed. Some 
of his most ambitious work is vitiated because he 
was too much of a nineteenth centurv politician 
to grasp the subtler differences between the con 
ccptions of the eleventh century and those of his 
ovvai day 

Although It inav be doubted whether Freeman’s 
larger books will provm to be of permanent literary 
importance, there can be no doubt that he did 
work of immense value in his generation Manv 
of the lessons which he set himself to teach he 
taught so thoroughly that they have become 
almost commonplaces to later students , and cun- 
ously' enough the most prolix of histoncal wnters 
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could bcv ^\hcn he cliosc, u master of the art of 
compression Few men could write a short hook 
better than Freeman could when he was bound 
b) precise limits of space His ‘William I’ in 
the senes of T-udvr nttgltslt StaUsimti gnes 
an admirable summata of the mam conclusions 
arrxed at in the six \olumcs of the Norman 
Conquesl, and his Gcihial of European 

History^ in a senes of scliool manuals winch he 
himself edited for Messrs Macmillan, is a model 
of concise and clear narration A youthful student 
of histor) can find few better introtluclions to the 
subject than tlie collected \olumcs of Frceiiian’s 
Essajs Few men ha\e had a wider knowledge 
of the general course of human historj, and few 
ha\e been such consummate masters of apposite 
and illuminating comparison. 1 rccnian was at 
Ins best as a traielkr On a historic sue Ins \ast 
stores of knowledge enabled him to form and pre 
sent watli astonishing readiness a striking picture 
of all the important cicnts whicli it suggested to 
his mcniorj 

If circumstances hatl been more faiourablc, 
Freeman would ha\e been a realK great piofcssor 
of histor) It was a misfortune to him, and 
perhaps to his subject, th it he f tiled to obt iin 
election to the Chichele Professorship of Modern 
llislorj in 1862 lie Iiad a real enthusiasm for 
teaching, and an Oxford ch iir would have gnen 
him an admirable opportuniij for developing his 
powers ill that direction Put in 18S4 the appoint- 
ment came too 1 uc. He was older than the great 
scholar whose place he took, he had done the bull 
of Ins worl, and most of the lessons which he 
wished to teach he had atreadj formulated 111 
the wa>s which were open to linn Oxford had 
altered scry much since his own dus of resi- 
dence, and he had taken little direct part in 
the change. A school of modem historj had 
grown up and reached a fairh advanced stage of 
development Freeman was at once too big and 
too obstinate to fit himself into a read) made 
groove. His bnisquc and combative manner, 
which concealed real kindness of he.art, helped 
to crc.ate rather th in to remove misundersundings 
Freeman was never quite happj or comfortable in 
Oxford , and though he had warm and attached 
disciples, It cannot be held that he exercised the 
influence on the studies and life of the Universitj 
which he would have done if he had entered upon 
Ins office twentv jears earlier And he was un 
c isily conscious that some of his main contentions, 
cspeciallj his insistence upon the predominance 
of German origins in the building up of modem 
leurope, were beginning to be questioned, and 
by some inquirers to be rejected For a man 
who had been rather a ruthless critic of others, 
Freeman was singularly sensitive to attack It 
was rather pathetic than inspinng to see a student 
of his eminence standing before an inadequate 
academic audience, not to tell them new truths, 
but to assert that he still adhered to assertions 


that he had made almost a generation ago, that he 
had notliing to unlearn and little to learn 

Tho Death of Harold. 

While Harold still lived, while the horse and his rider 
still fell beneath Ills nice, the hc.art of I'nglnnd failed 
not, the hoi>c of Fnglnnd had not vvhollj pa‘;sed away 
Around the twofold ensign tin. war was still ficrcci) 
mging, and to that point every eye and every arm in 
the Norman host was directed The battle had raged 
ever since nine in the morning, and evening vvais now 
drawing in New efforts, new devices, were nccilcil to 
overcome the resistance of the English — diminished ns 
wcri. their numbers, and weaned as they were with the 
livelong toil of that awful day The Duke bade his 
nrclicn. shoot up in the an, that their anows might, 
a> It were, fall straight from heaven The effect was 
immedmle and fearful No other device of the waly 
Duke that day did such fnglitful cxcciilion Helmets 
Were pit reed , eyes were put out men strove to guard 
their heads vvilli their shields, and, m so doing, they 
were of course los able to wacld their axes And now 
the supreanc moment drew near 1 here w as one point 
of the hill at which the Norman bowmen were bidden 
specially to aim with their tniest skill As twilight was 
coming on, a mighty shower of arrows was launched on 
Its deadly errand against the defenders of the standard 
There Harold still fought, his shield bustled with 
Norman shafis , but he was still unwounded and uii 
vveaneaj At last another arrow, more charged vvith 
destiny than its fellows, went more tiuly to its mark 
1 ailing like a bolt from heaven, it iiicrccd the ling’s 
n„lit eye, lit clutched convailsivcly at the weapon, he 
lirokc off the shaft , Ins axe dropped from Ins hand, and 
he san! in agony at the foot of the standard Mean 
while twenty knights who had bound themselves to 
lower or to bear off the 1 nglish ensigns strove to cut 
their way to the s.ame spot Most of the twenty ixaid 
for their venture with their lives, but the survivors 
succeeded m their attempt Four of them reached the 
standard at the very moment Harold fell Disabled 
ns he was, the ling strove to rise, the four rushed 
upon him and dcspatclictl him with various wounds. 

One piercerl through the shield of the dying king 
and stabbed him in the breast , another smote him with 
the sword just lielow the fastenings of liis helmet but 
life was still in him as he still struggled, a third pierced 
Ills borl) through with his lance, and a fourth finished 
the work by striking off his leg with Ins sword Such 
was the manner winch the lioastcd chivalry of Normandy 
meted out to a prince who had never dealt harshly or 
cruelly by either a domestic or a foreign foe But we 
must add, in justice to the Conqueror, that he pro 
nounced the last brutal insult to be a liasc and cowardly 
act, and he cx|>cllcd the doer of it from Ins army 

The Harrying of tho North 

One thing at least is certain, that the Norman Conquest 
crushed all hopes of Northumbrian dominion, as dominion, 
for ever In tins sense the Norman Conquest was m very 
truth a Saxon Conquest It ruled that England should 
be for ever an united kingdom , and it further ruled that 
the seat of dominion of that united kingdom should lie 
placed in Its Southern and not in its Northern part 
Yet Northern England may at least Imast this much, 
that in no part of the land did the Conqueror meet wath 
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stonier resistance, that on no part of the land did Ins 
a\cnginghand fall more hearilj We read in the writers 
of the time of the harrjang of the nortliem shires, of the 
fields laid waste, of the tor ns left luthout inhabitants, 
of the chnrches cro\ ded b) the sick and htingrj as the 
one place of shelter We read in the formal language 
of documents hon men Ixmed themsehes for need in 
the evil da), and sold themselves into bondage for a 
morsel of bread. We read horr the v car) and home 
less met vs ilh such shelter, such alms, as one monastery 
and one toun could give at the hands of good Abbot 
yLthelwig of Evcaham And, perhaps more sinking 
than all, i e read m the calm pages of Domesday the 
entries of ‘ waste,’ ‘ waste,’ dorni t hole pages, the 
rccon’iS which show hou lands rvhich had supplied the 
halls of two or three English thegns could now )ield 
bardl) a penny of income to their foreign master^ To 
most of us all this is mere bool learning , it u-as mere 
book learning to me a few months back. But tales like 
these put on a new and fearful truth, they are clothed 
v.ilh a life %\hich is tcmble, indeed, to one \eho has seen 
thelile rath his own e)es. Tlie hanyang of Aorlhumlrcr 
land has ceased to be a mere name to erne a ho has seen 
something of the hartyang of Herzegovina. The church 
yard of Evesham, crov ded with the refugees who had 
fled from their wasted houses, becomes a realitv in the 
eves of one ho has lool ed on the same sad sight in the 
lazzareUo of Ragnsa. 

Ancient Greece and Medteval Italy 
As the Greek nation was the first which developed for 
Itself anything worthy of the name of civilisation, Greece 
and the Grc.k colonic, naturally formed the whole extent 
of their own civilised v orld Other nations were simply 
outside Barbarians In the best days of Greece the in 
tcrfercncc of a foreign power in ber internal quarrels 
would have seemed a, if the sovereign of Morocco or 
China should claim the presidency of a modem European 
congrc'S In later tunes, indeed, Sparta and Thebes and 
Athens, each in turn, found it convenient to contract 
political alliances with the great king at Ekbatana, or 
v"ith their more dangerous neighbour at Pella. But the 
Mede always remained a purely external enemy or a 
purely external payanaslcr , the Macedonian had himself 
to become a Greek before bis turn came to be the domi 
nant power of Greece But in medi eval Italy the case 
v"as V idtly dilTerent. She afifected, indeed, to apply the 
name Barbanan to all nations beyond the mountain 
bjlwarl Xor did the assumption want some show of 
justification in her palpable pre eminence m wealth, in 
rehnement, in literature, in many branches of art, above 
all in polilical I nov ledge and progress But, notvvith 
standing this, it vvas impossible to place mcdixval Italy 
so far above contemporary France or Spam or Germany 
as anaent Greece stood above the rest of her contem 
porary ""orld All (he states of Western Christendom 
were fragments of a single Empire, v hose laws and 
language and general avulisation had left traces among 
them all A common religion, too, united them against 
the payaiim of Cordova or Bagdad, too often against the 
schismatic vho filled the throne of Constantine. Italy 
for ages saw the law ful successor of her I mgs and Carsars 
in a Barbanan of the race most alien to her feelings and 
langu-agc. Most of her highest nobility drev their ongin 
from the same stock. Xo wonder, then, if nations less 
ahen to her tongues and manners played a part in ber 


internal politico which differed vndcly from any inter- 
ference of Barbarians in the afliurs of Greece Italian 
parties ranged themselves imder the German watchwords 
of Guelf and Ghibelin, and fought under the stan 
dards of Angevin, Provencal, and Aragonese invaders. 
Florence looked to Trance — lily to lily — as Iwr naui 
ral ally and her chosen protector Sicily sought for her 
deliverer from French oppression in the nval power of 
a Spanish ling Trench and Spanish princes had hcc-n 
so often welcomed into Inlv, they had so often filled 
Italian thrones and guided Italian politics, that men 
perhaps hardly understood the change or foresaw the 
consequences when for the first time a king of France 
entered Italy m arms as the claimant of an Italian kingdom. 
Gradually, but only gradually, the strife v hich liad once 
been a mere disputed succession between an Angevin and 
an Aragonese pretender grew into a strife between the 
mightiest potentates of the West for the mastery of Italy 
and of Europe. 

Sec Dean W R. W Stephens s Life and Letters of E A. Freenum 
(a vols. 1895). 

RICHARD LODGE 

Stubbs (1825-1901) was bom at 
Knarcsborough m Yorkshire. From a private 
school at Knarcsborough he went on to Ripon 
Grammar School, and m 1844 matnculatcd at 
Christ Church, O' ford. In 1S48 he took his 
degree with first-class honours m classics and a 
third-class m mathematics, and m the same year 
he was elected a Fellow of Tnnity College, Two 
years later he resigned his fellowship on accept- 
ance of the college living of NavestoeV' m Essex. 
It was while be held this living that he made his 
reputation as a strenuous and accurate student 
of the ecclesiastical and mediaivalhistorv of Eng- 
land This he owed partly to the publication of 
the Registrum Saennn Anglicanum in 1858, but 
mainly to the editorship of several chronicles in 
the Rolls Senes No volumes in this invaluable 
collection were edited with such consummate 
scholarship, with such cntical insight and con- 
vincing knowledge, as those which were entrusted 
to his care And the prefaces which he pre- 
fixed to these chronicles, espeaally those to the 
Chronicles of Richard I and to the second v olume 
of Benedict of Peterborough, proved that he was 
not only a master of the methods of research, but 
also a really great historian, capable at once of 
interpreting such remarkable characters as those 
of Henry II and his sons, and also of explaining 
the obscure workings of early' institutions His 
knowledge of detail vvas enormous, and no appeal 
for information on the knottiest points of consti 
tutional or genealogical history failed to elicit 
an answer from his stores of information With 
another student of similar tastes, E. A. Freeman, 
his intercourse was at aU times intimate and 
fnendly But there were many marked and 
obvious contrasts between the two men Freeman 
was always wanting to the press, reviewing books, 
attacking Froude, denounang hunting and vavi- 
section, expressing his opinion on Disestablishment, 
on tithes, on Ireland, on the Eastern question, and 
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generally siding wth the Radical partj in politics 
Stubbs, on the other hand, Mas a retiring student, 
happy Math his books and his famil), and almost a 
rcduse Although a strong Consen atu e, he made 
no attempt to emphasise or assert his political 
opinions, and he often boasted in later j ears that 
he had ne\er revieMcd a book in his life. 

Perhaps on account of this greater reticence, 
Mhich preserved him from the enmities Mhich 
Freeman’s outspokenness too often provoked, 
Stubbs was the more fortunate m gaming recog- 
nition for his work. In 1862 he was appointed 
hbranan at Lambeth, a post in which he was 
succeeded b> another histonan, J R Green , and 
in 1866 he became Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford The eighteen jears which he 
spent in Oxford were certainly the most fruitful 
and possibly the happiest jienod of his life. His 
chief publications were the Select Chat lets 
a collection of documents and extracts from 
chronicles to illustrate the constitutional develop 
ment of England to the end of Edw-ard I ’s reign, 
and the Constituiional History of England, of 
vvhidi the first volume appeared m 1874, and the 
third and last in 1878 This latter book vvas at 
once accepted both in this country and on the 
Continent as the magisterial and, for the time, 
the definitive work on the subject No doubt sup- 
plementary information may be and has been 
obtained, and upon points of detail Stubbs’s con- 
clusions may be open to modification, but the book 
IS so cautious and based upon such exhaustiv c study 
that It is difficult to believe it can ever be quite 
superseded No fewer than thirteen volumes in 
the Rolls Senes were edited by Stubbs during 
these years On the other side of his profcssonal 
work, as a lecturer, Stubbs was less obviously suc- 
cessful He read his lectures from manusenpt, 
and he did not attract a large class Every year 
he vvas bound to deliver two public lectures, a duty 
at which he always grumbled To these lectures 
more hearers came than to his consecutive courses, 
but he nev er drew such a crow d as came to listen 
to his predecessor, Goldwin Smith, or to his two 
successors. Freeman and Froude. Yet he was a 
really great and stimulating teacher To him, 
more than any other man, vvas due the founda- 
tion and organisation of the flourishing school of 
modem history in Oxford The secure basis upon 
which that school has been built vvas the strenuous 
study of the consecutive history of the English 
constitution, which Stubbs inculcated and for 
which he in large measure supplied the materials 
The most influential and formative book in the 
studies of the school from that day to this has 
been Stubbs’s Select Charteis 

In 1879 Stubbs vvas appointed to a canonry at 
St Paul’s, w hich he held along w ith his professor- 
ship in Oxford He vvas now in a most env lablc 
position, as his income was adequate to his needs, 
he had easy access to books both in Oxford and 
London, and m both places he was highly appre 


ciated But in 1884 he vvas offered and accepted 
the bishopric of Chester, and fiv e years later he w as 
translated to the sec of Oxford. As a bishop he vvas 
energetic and liked by his clergy, while his learn- 
ing added to the prestige of the Episcopal bench 
But It mav be held that his ecclesiastical duties 
might hav e been as cffiaently performed by a man 
who had less obvaous powers in another direction 
As a bishop Stubbs was almost lost to history' and 
to literature At Chester he edited two volumes 
of William of Malmesbury , and while he lived at 
Cuddesdon he resumed some of his former con- 
nection vv ith the univ ersity , and sat once more on 
boards and committees But his only independent 
publication in the last sixteen years of his life vvas 
a collection of the public lectures which he had 
delivered vvath so much open repining during his 
tenure of the Oxford chair Some of them are of 
remarkable ment, and one or two show glimpses 
of that genial humour which was familiar to Stubbses 
personal friends, but which is not conspicuous in 
his published works and by many readers is pro- 
bably unsuspected He was fond of making epi- 
gpnms, and one of Uiem is worth quoting here 

Froude informs the Scottish youth 
Th.it parsons do not care for truth 
Tlie Reverend Canon Kmgsley cries ' 

That History is a pack of lies 

What cause for judgments so malign? 

A hncf reflexion solves the mystery 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for liistory 1 

Perhaps constitutional history docs not lend 
Itself either to humour or to eloquence At any 
rate, Stubbs w as more eminent as a histonan than 
as a man of letters For evidence of his ability to 
write wath vigour and point tlic reader must go 
cither to his little book on the Early Plantagenets, 
his only contnbution to the innumerable manuals 
which have been produced in such profusion by 
later histonans, or preferably to the Prefaces in the 
Rolls Series Since Stubbs’s death these Prefaces 
have been collected and republished in a separate 
V olume, and they vv ill probably prov e more attrac- 
tivcto the general reader than the Constitutional 
Htstor} , which is too solid and substantial for the 
ordinary appetite 

Henry II and Ms Sons 

Henry’s division of his dominions among his sons was 
a measure which, as his own age did not understand it, 
later ones may be excused for mistaking , but tlie object 
of it vvas, as may be inferred from Ins own recorded 
words, to strengthen and equalise the pressure of the 
ruling hand in the different provinces of vanous laws 
and nationalities The sons were to be the substitutes, 
not the successors of their father , the eldest as the 
accepted or elected sharer of the royal name, as feudal 
supenor to his brothers, and first in the royal councils, 
stood in the same relation to his father ns the king of 
-the Romans to the emperor, he might rule with a full 
delegated power, or perhaps vnth inchoate independ 
ence, but the father’s hand vvas to guide the helm of State 
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Unlnppil> tlie young trood of tin. cngk of llic trokcn 
covenant were llic worbl posiible instruments for llit 
w orUing of a large and complex policy the Inst creatures 
in tile norld to be unde useful in ennying on t form of 
government which the experience of nil ngts Im tried 
and found wanting 

Vet how grand n scheme of western confedcntion 
might be deduced from tlie consideration of ibc position 
of Henry’s children , how great i dream of coiitpicst 
mny after all have been broken by tlie imcliinations of 
Lewis and Llcnnor ' Wlint iniglit not a cnifiadt have 
effeeted beaded by Ilcmy II , with liis valiant sons, the 
first warriors of the age, with bis sons iii law, William 
the Lion, Wilham of Sicily, and Alfonso of Oislile , 
with Philip of rrincc, the brother in law of his sons, 
I'realcnck IKrbarossa, liis distant 1 insnian and elir-c 
ally , the princes of Clnmiiagiic and 1 landers, his 
cousins? In it the grand majestic chivalry of the 
emperor, the wealth of Sicily, the hardy valour and 
practveal skill of Spam, the hereditary crusading nrvlowr 
of the land of Godfrey of liouillon and Stephen of lihns, 
the statesmanlike vigour and simple piety of the great 
Saxon hero, under the guidance of the craft and sagacity, 
the minglctl nnimpetuosity and camion, of Henry If , 
might have presented 1 urope to Asia m a guise ' Inch 
she has never yet assumed ^ et nil the splendour of 
the family confederation, all the close woven, widespread 
web lint fortune and sagacity bad joined to weivc, end 
m the cruel desertion, the Inftlcd rage, the futile ciipes 
of the chained leopard m the last scene at Chmon The 
lawful sons, the offspring, the victims and the avengers 
of a heartless policy , the loveless ehildren of a loveless 
mother have left the last duties of an affection they 
did not feel to the hands of a liastard— the child of an 
early, obscure, misplaced, degrading, but not a merce 
nary love (from the Ptcfscc to Ittn-iiiclui. Abbas ) 

Impnrtlalliy In a Historian 

For my own part, I do not sec wliy an lionest partisan 
should not wntc an honest IhioU if he can jscrsindc him 
self to look honestly at Ins subject, and make allow anee 
for bis own prejudices f 1 now it is somewhat erilinl 
work, and a man who knows himsi If in one way may be 
quite Ignorant of himself in another I tal c Hallani as 
an ilhistnoiis example Ilallani 1 net Inniscif to he a 
political partisan, and, wliercvcr he knew that jiolitical 
prejudice might darken his counsel, he guarded most 
carefully against it he did not claim the judicial char 
acter without fitting himself for it , and where lie knevv 
himself to be sitting as judge be judged admirably , so 
admirably that the advanced advocates even of his own 
views leave long ago thrown him over os too timid and 
tcmponsing for their purpose Vet where he was not 
awake to his owov prejudice, m matters, for instance, 
regarding religion and the Church, in which he se-ems to 
have had no doubt about his own infallibihly of negation, 
how ludicrously and Iransparcntlv unfair he is ! 

I do not see any necessity for this I do not sec why 
a man should not say once for all I like Charles I 
belter than Oliver Cromwell , I like the eitisc for which 
Charles believed himself to be conlcnding boiler than 
that for which Cromwell strove Charles is attractive to 
me, Oliver is repulsive, Clnrlcs is my fnend, Oliver 
15 my foe but am 1 bound to maintain that my fnend 
is always nglit and my enemy always wrong, am 1 
bound to hold Charles (or a saint, Oliver for a monster. 


am 1 Imund never to mciilioii Charles without a sigh or 
Oliver without a sneer , am I liomid to conceal the faulis 
of liic one and to believe every calumny against the 
other? If you like, put it the other way, believe in llic 
great I’rolestaiit statesman, treat Charles as the overrated 
fine gcnileimn, the nariow minded advoeate of a theory 
winch he did not understand, the jng h'^aded maintanicr 
of a cause you dislike \ou may Ijc a partisan, but can 
you not believe ibal, if you believe your own side of the 
question, triitli will L found on your side? ^llSrepre 
sentatioii, exaggeration, dihliontsty of advocacy, willinly 
<Iisparagc the picsentmcnt whieh you ilevire to make of 
your own convictions and your own jnejsosse sioiis Lay, 
I woiiM go further, and av I should ld< Clmries Ixitlcr 
than Oliver even if his rau'c were less my own than f 
conceive It to lie I am ready to slid to my friends and 
vote against my unfrieii'ls , but why should 1 shin my eyes 
to the false and foolish things tint niv fnen Is do, or to 
the noble aspirations, hoticvy, and goexl Intentions of 
vlio c wboiw 1 ilwnk secowg In tUeir means and mis’akca 
III their ends? ^ ct, ns I Ik-j vn by saying, wilhou’ wire 
infii ion of spile it sermv as if his’ory could not 1>; 
written, lint no imn’s real is rou lol to write rtiltis 
It IS moveat tiy the de ire to vviitc down Of conrxc I 
stem to lie slatm,. rxuemc ca e , but it is extreme c-st» 
iliat imkc their own ndveitiscnicnts, and that rlo the 
gieal imvchirf Here the studv of anctmt history has itj 
gicil advanngc over moikni , yet Uattics arc s.ill fought 
over the cliataetcr of I ilvcriu', and the ‘lues rehab landi’ 
has given a new reading to the hi lory of Manns and 
s>y|la. (Ffjm/r/rtfrm i/n J Jliil <;■) 

kl( HAM) lODGU 

MaKof Itastliol (18:6-77) was born nt Lnng- 
port, Somerset, and from school at Bristol he passed 
in 1S42 to Uinvcrsuy College, London, where he 
took Ins M A. in 1848, m 185: he was called to 
the Bar, but joined Ins fatlicr as a banker and 
shipowner at I angport From Bans in 185* 
had wnltcn a senes of letters justifying Napoleon’s 
rrt // (P/htt Soon tfier lie became a writer for the 
periodicals, and was associattil vvitli R H Hutton 
on the Aaiwnirl In >858 he mamed a 

daughter of Mrk\i!son, founder of llic Eccronust 
newspaper, and from 1S60 till his death he was 
us editor His works inchidc The Eitjhili 6t>;; 
siihUwn (1867), a book of great value, translated 
into several foreign tongues, Ph}s cs atid I'oUttis 
(187:), applying to politics the evolution theory , 
J ombard Sfnef (1873), "t standard work on the 
money market, and three volumes of htcran, 
biographic d, and economic studies, with Memoir 
by R H Hutton (1879-81 , new cd 1S95I 
Bagchol was an unconventional, ongimk and sug- 
gestive thinker, a trenchant but sagacious critic, 
and a vigorous and even brilliant vvntcr He w is 
readier than most contemporaries to gi'C due 
weight to the historical and evolutionary aspects of 
things, he recognised the limitations of the Ricar- 
dian economics, and treated jK)htic.al economy as 
a science not of ngorous laws, but of tendencies 
There arc essay’s on him m Mr Birrcll’s Mtscel 
lames (1902) and in Sir Leslie Stephen’s Sltiates of 
a litosp-aphti (2nd senes, 1902) 
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Siunucl Rauson Ganlfiicr (1829-1902), 
le of the great histoncal spcaahsls of his time, 
i\e m his Career a supreme evample of a life 
:\oted to the realisation of a great idea Bom at 
oplcy in Hants, he tvas educated at Winchester 
;hool md at Chnst Church, Oxford Quitting 
xford m 1855, he marned Isabella, youngest 
lugbter of Edward In mg, the founder of the 
postolic Church, of which communion he became 
member, and held high place in its hierarch} 

1 1874 he was appointed Professor of Histor} m 
mg’s College, London — a post which he held for 
urteen years , and tliroughout the same penod 
: acted as lecturer for the London Socict} for 
1C Extension of Unncrsil} Teaching In 1882 he 
cened a pension of £130 from the Gotemment 
■ Mr Gladstone , and in 1884 All Souls College, 
\ford, elected him to a Research fellowship On 
le death of Mr Froude in 1894 he was offered the 
cgius Professorship of Histor} at Oxford , hut, 
3W in his sixt} -fifth }car, he declined the honour 
nt he might de\otc himself to the great work 
’his life. He had honorar} degrees from Oxford, 
dinburgh, and Gottingen 

from the date of his leasing Oxford (1855) 
ardincr addressed himself to the task which he 
arcmittingl} pursued to the close of his life— the 
istor} of England from the accession of James I 
) the Restoration In 1865 the first instalment 
f Uie work appeared m two xolumes, and their 
icccssors followed at regular intcrtals till, in the 
iSt }ear of his life, he t-as disabled b\ ill Iieahh 
. fragment of the third volume of his Ihstory 
^ tl e CommonwtciUh and ProlatotaU (iCsg-fifi) 
ns posthumously published m 1903 flic great 
ork, thus so nearly brought to completion, is 
monument of patient, exact, and disinterested 
ibour , but It was hi cwise a labour of love winch 
om first to last engaged the whole heart and 
iind of Its author It wxs b} natural affinit} tint 
lardincr selected the speci d period of English 
istor} of which he has produced such a minute 
nd exhaustive record Of deep, though unobiru 
IV e, religious feeling, he was naturall} attracted 
5 a penod when religion pla}cd so large a part 
t the national development His s}mpathies were 
iith the Parliament rather than with the Crown in 
[ic great controversy that cleft the English nation 
1 twain, but he was of too fair a mind and too 
enial a temper to do injustice to any mode of 
bought or feeling, however alien to his own His 
stimates of the Rojahsts Strafford and Montrose 
.re as generous as his estimates of the Parhamcn 
anans P}an and Hampden Of Cromwell, the 
lominating figure in his work, he has presented 
: portrait which in many of its traits differs from 
hat of Carlyle, yet (due deduction made for the 
!^arl)lean emphasis) the lineaments presented in 
)oth portraits arc essentially the same For 
Tardiner, Cromwell was the ‘most representative 
Englishman that ever lived’ — typical of his 
:ountrymen by his innate conservatism and 


his statesmanship never determined by abstract 
theories, but by the immediate perception of 
actual fact 

The greatness of Gardiner’s work docs not 
proceed from his power as a thinker or from his 
skill as a literary artist , it was by his passion 
for truth and accuricy, his candour and breadth 
of sjmpathv, his unw calling industr}, that he 
acliicvcd a work which must ever hold its place 
among the chief histoncal productions in English 
literature In the sense m which the expression 
is now cmplo}cd, Gardiner was not, and did not 
desire to be, a ‘scientific histonan ’ He did not 
conceive it to be the dut} of tlic historian to efface 
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himself in the presentation of his matcnals, nor to 
eschew all expression of his own opinion on the 
events and actions he has to narrate Everywhere 
he frankly pronounces his judgments, vvlicthcr of 
condemnation or approval, and in so doing he 
held that he was discliarging not the least impor 
tant function of the historian In his conception, 
if histor}' was not directly didactiq the writing 
of It IS a vain labour , and the true scientific his- 
torian IS he who most conscientiously seeks to 
ascertain and present the lessons which the past 
has to offer 

Other worltii of Mr Girdiner ite^idcs h|s principal History are 
rkt Thirty } ear/ ll'ar and The Tiret Two Stuarts (‘ Epochs of 
Modem History') Stu/eufs l/ntory of Rngtand, An lutro/uc 
tton to Cugllsh History (m conjunction with Dr Bass Mulllnscr), 
and Cronewelts Pines in History (Mas the first senes of herd' 
Lectures delivered in rSpd) 
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J. lilies iJairdiior vns born nt I'-clinburgli in 
1828, and at cigbteen entered the Pubhe Rccoid 
Office in London, nhcre he became assistant-keeper 
m 1859 He has shown a rare combin ition of 
erudition, accuracy, and judicial temper in cditinjj 
a long series of historical documents, not ibly tlie 
lelieri and papers of Rich ird III and Ileiir) VII , 
and the continuation of Professor Brewer’s calendar 
of Henn, VIII I he same qualities arc seen in 
Ins own worl s, which include The l/flusiscf Lttn 
ca'ttn and Y<»L (1874^ Li/k. of Rtchaid 111 (1878;, 
Sinaies in Lnqhs/i IJisfoi') (1881 , wiiltcn in con 
junctipn with Spcdding), III (1889), and a 

History of the Lni^/ish Chun It in the Sivticnth 
Cenitnj (1902) He edited the ‘Paston Letters’ 
in 1874, nnd re edited them in 1901 

lllih.uil Holt Hutton (1826-97^, son and 
grandson of Unitarian ministers, was bom at 
I ceds, and studied at Unirersitj College, London, 
at Heidelberg and Berlin, and under James 
Martincau at the Manchester \cw College Hi 
was for some lime a Unitarian preacher, became 
principil of a Nonconformist unncrsitj hall, and 
edited a Unitarian penodical , but under the in 
fluence of P W Robertson and h D Maurice 
he was drawn farther and farther fiom dogmatic 
Unit (nanism, and ultiniatch joined the Church 
of Lngland He wrote for the Proifccti-i'e Rc~ott t 
assisted m editing the Economist, and, with his 
friend Bagehot, the new quarlcrK A atun at 
Reruw, besides leaching mathematics in Bedford 
College from 1856 till 1865 In 1861 he and Mr 
Townsend became associated as propnetors and 
joint editors of the Sfatntoi (founded in 1828,, to 
which he gate the impress of his accomjihshcd, 
resolute, detoul mind 1 1 is department was hicra 
turc, as his colleague’s was iioliiics , but both 
agreed in siding with the North against the South 
in the A.mencan Citil War, and thus for a time 
injured the success of their paper Later, both 
editors greath strengthened opposition to Irish 
Home Rule Hutton became more and more a 
champion of Chnsinnils m c\cr> form against 
naturalism, and he came to stmpaihisc more 
and more fullj with the nco Catholic moiement, 
and to rctere Cardinal Newman It was inc\ liable 
that he should ha\c constant regard to cthie‘^1 and 
religious interests in his judgments of men nnd 
moeemenls, whether htcrarj, social, or political , 
and he was perhaps stronger m s\ mpathctic exposi- 
tion than in pure cnticism He edited Bagehot’s 
works and wrote a Memoir His Studies in Rai- 
tiamcnt (1866), Essays, Iheolosiioat and Ettnuy 
(1871 , 3rd cd 1888), Ufodirn Guides of English 
Thought (1887), and Conhiiiforary Thought and 
Thinkers (1894) were partially recast and repub 
hshed from the periodicals , his monogmph on 
Scott (‘Men of Letters,’ 1878) was his least 
ertcctne publication See a ‘memonal xolume’ by 
Mr Hogben (1S99) and a study by Dr Robertson 
Nicoll (1903) 


jH«i timer Collins HR27-76),Eon of i Plymouth 
solicitor, was for xiarj i matin niatieal niis'er in 
Guernsey, but in 1856 he settled m Bcrl shire, and 
kcjil up in iiieesb int activitx in articles, no\eL, 
and playful xerses Of his no\els the ehief are 
Sswet Anne Ram (1868), Afaiqtt s aid ^fiichant 
(1871), J ^I'o J’iiingis fo! a J\arl li?f2 , Car 
tngtoii,h'y ‘Robert 1 urncr Co'Um’ (1873), Tiars- 
niigiation (1874I , Iran Midnirnt to Midnifi 
(tS75), ^ ft git 'vtth ! or tune fiSrO) See 

the Life (1S77) In his sccoiul x ife 

•loliii Iciteli, I I U (1S29-94;, born at Peebles, 
studied at Lclinlnirgli, and became Professor of 
Logic ind Rhetoni at St \ndre s m lECo, a* 
G 1 isgow III 1S64 His xxor) s include a 1 /r;/’ ir of 
Sn U' Ilamtltoi 11869;, I - ’Cid and otl cr Ro-’nis 
(1875), liistoiy atd Poet!) of the ’^cn'tish h’orJer 
11877 , new cd 1803’, 1 eeling Jor feature in Si./ 
tist Po'try (1887'. Mtilin at d otnr Poems hTn'j , 
Dualisn and Uo/tsin fi895>, and houur Esso,s 
(1896) See his Life b; M try Bryce ^18961 

J.niirs Ilnnimx (1827-73,110171 at Dumfrcj, 

I and dismissed from llic naxx for msubo'dinatirn, 
edited the Ellul High Cn /n;/ / 1800-64, nnd from 
i86S till his deatli was Bniisli consul at Barctlon-e 
I Of Ins nnxels the hc't arc 'sn gsrlot 1 01 lenoj 
j 1,1850) and / nstaee Cent r/r (1855) liis Led tees 
on Satne and Satirists (iSa) deal with satirists 
of all ages— Horace and Juxenal, Drasmus iiid 
Buell man, Builer and Swift, Moore nnd Byroa— 
and arc not less remarl able for his npprccualixc 
insight than for Ins own saline power Essay ■> 
from (he Qiia/liily (i86i'i show xiidc knowledge 
I ind fine literary sense, and, like all his works 
are lighted uj) xuth an extraordinarx wealth of 
ciugram, simile, and sn„pCSU\e allusion, classical 
I md other Other worls x\trc TVrVi JLndred 
‘ \eirs of a Aoniar [the Gnrnex] House {i£66) 

I and Studus d 7 haekerav {iZCy) The cssax pre 
fixed bx liirn to an edition of Poe’s poc ns was 
an admirable piece of work Tlicrc is an appre 
ciation of bis xxork in the Bonkii at for 1S93 

Hem X Horlox (t822-94\ the son of a London 
apothccarx, x\as educated at the Moral lan school 
of Neuwaed-on-the-Rlnne and Ring's College, 
London After practising medicine at Madclci 
1844-4S, and keeping school at tianchcbtcr and 
Lixcrpool, he settled down m London m 1850 to 
lucravy xiorl His first publication was a xolume 
of xerse called Sitnrisi. in Haly (184S), his next 
xentures were m the magazines — Household Words, 
All the Year Round, and (he Eaainii er, a senes 
of articles on public health being published also 
as a book He xxas succcssiicli subeditor ind 
editor of the Etantnur (1859-64), and, English 
lecturer at Kings College for eight xcars, was for 
ncarlx quarter of a century (1 865-891 Professor of 
English Literature there Meanwhile he published 
Lixcs of Pihssy (1852), Cardan (1854), Comclnis 
Agrippa (1856), and Clement Marot (1870), 
Mtmoirs of Bat tholonwu Eatf (1S57), and two 
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volumes of fair}' talcs (1859-60) To another cate- 
gorj belong the uorks b> ^\hlch he is best known 
— his Ln^lish fF/'z/drj (carried down in io\ols to 
Shakespeare, 1864-94), ^ Fit si SLetch of Cnqlislt 
iMcratuie (1873, which before his death reached 
us 34th thousand) , his L^bro} y of Cngltsh Liitra- 
lure (5 vols 1876-82), his English Ltluattire m 
the Reign of Vtclona (1881) , besides four admir- 
able senes edited b> him — kIorlc}'’s Unnersal 
Library (63 ^ols at a shilling, 1883-88), Cassell’s 
National Library (214 vols at threepence, 1886-90), 
the Carisbrooke Librarj (14 aols 1888-91), and 
Morlc/s Companion Poets (9 a ols 1891-92) His 
Eafly Papers and Some Mcmoitcs (i8gi) were 
largely autobiographical 

DaMtl Masson, the biographer of Milton, 
was bom at Aberdeen in 1822, and educated at 
Manschai College there and at the Unucrsityof 
Edinburgh, where he studied theology under Dr 
Chalmers While still but a boy in }cars he was 
editing an Aberdeen weeklj paper , for a time he 
was on the literary staff of the publishers of the 
present work, and to their ‘Educational Course’ 
he largdv contnbuted , but by 1847 he had settled 
in London, and was busy wnting for rcticws, 
magazines, and enc) clopmdias In 1852 he sue 
cceded to the chair of Enghsli Literature m Uni- 
versity College, \ acated by A H Clough, in 1865 
he was appointed to the corresponding chair m 
Edinburgh Unnersitj, and this post he held till he 
ictiredfrom active work in 1895 From 1859 till 
1868 he edited hlcicmillaiis MagasinCj his first 
published w ork, Essays, Btogt apincal and Critical, 
saw the light in 1856, and was repnntcd with other 
cssajs in 1874-76 in three volumes named from 
‘ Wordsw orth, Shelley, and Keats,’ ‘ The Three 
Dc\ils — Lutlicr’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s,’ and 
‘ Chatterton ’ rcspectn clj But his greatest life- 
work is the magistral Life of John hhltoii, which 
justlj claimed to be ‘narrated in connection with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literal} Histor) 
of his Time,’ admittedly the most complete biog 
mph} extant of anj Englishman, it has well been 
called ‘ a noble and final monument to the poet’s 
mcmoi} ’ The si\ \olumes which it comprises 
appeared between the }cars 1859 and 18S0, and, 
resting as they do on w idc and labonous researches, 
present a mancllous compendium of material in- 
\aluable for the stud^ not rnercl) of Milton’s life, 
but for all contcniporarj histoiy — political, social, 
htcran, theological A thrce-rolume edition of 
Milton’s poems (1874 , new cd 1890) was followed 
b} two smaller editions Amongst Professor 
hlasson’s other works arc books on the British 
noiehsts (1839), on recent British philosoph) (1865), 
an exhaustive study of Drummond of Hawthom- 
den (1873), a volume of Edinbin Ji SleU/ns and 
Mciiiones (1892), and the admirable little book on 
Dc Quinccyin the ' Men of Letters’ senes Cai’jh 
Piiwiall) and in his IJ'nfiiicy (1S85) bore tcsli- 
monv to a still more memorable fncndship hlasson 


edited the standard edition of De Quinccy’s works 
(1889-90) , and as editor of the register of the Pnv) 
Council of Scotland from 1879 till 1898 lit put much 
admirable histoncal work into the exhaustive but 
luminous introductions to the annual volumes jiub 
lished under his charge He delivered the Khind 
Lectures m 1885, tnd was appointed rojal liiston- 
ogriplier of Scotland in 1893 In London he had 
been the zealous sccretarj of the F nends of I tal) , 
111 Edinburgh he took an active part in promoting 
the higher education of women , and a succession 
of eminent waiters revere him as a spiritual f ithcr 
A vigorous and onginal thinker, a Itamcd, saga- 
cious, and open-minded historian, he has accepted 
the high rcsponsibilit> and maintained the dignit) 
of the true man of letters, and has from the first 
been recognised as an author of weight, as a critic 
of exceptional breadth and sanitv 


Strafford’s Doom. 

Tlic plot lianng been discovered, and thoac concerned 
in U having fled, the consequent indignation of the two 
Houses, backed b} a perfect tumult m London, and cnes 
of ‘Justice, Justice,’ from excited mobs in the streets was 
fatal to Strafford Knowing this, and that an attempt 
to bnhc the Lieutenant of the Tower had failed, he him 
self wrote, on the 4th of Maj, to the King, expressing 
resignation to his fate, and onlv recommending his four 
joung children to his MajeStj’s protection On the Sth 
the Bill of Attainder passed the Lords in a thin House 
All then depended on the King 

It IS not for a hislonan to be veiy read) with opinions 
as to what a king, or an} oilier person, might, could, or 
should have done on this or that occasion But here 
there can be no doubt All the sophistication in the 
world cannot make a doubt If ever there may be a 
moment in a man’s life when, with all the clamour of 
a nation urging to an act, all personal and Slate reasons 
persuading to it ns expedient, and all the pressure of cir 
cumslanccs impelling to it as inevitable, still even the} 
who would approve of the act in itself must declare that 
for thal man to do it were dastardly, such a moment had 
come for Charles To dare all, to see London and Fng 
land 111 uproar, to lose throne, life, and everything, rather 
than assent to the death of his minister, was Charles’s 
plain dut} Strafford had been his ablest minister bv 
far, had laboured for him with heart and head, liad 
made the supremaej of the Crown the caiese of his life, 
not an act he had done, one may sa}, but was with 
Charles^ consent, or his implied command and approba 
lion, and it was in Inist in all this, and in the ro} vl 
j'romisc tliat ‘not a hair of his head should lie touched,’ 
that Strafford, agamst his ovvai hotter judgment, had run 
the nsk of coming to London If the words ‘honour’ 
and ‘fidelit}’ have an} meaning, there was but one 
right course for the King How did he behave? On 
Sunday the gth of Mav he had a consultation with 
Juxon, Usher, and Williams, as spintiial advisers, and 
with Ilia Pnv} Councillors gencralK, respecting his 
scniples of conscience Juxon and Usher gave him the 
manl} advice that, if Ida conscience did not consent to 
the act, he ought not to do it , W flhams drew some 
distinction or other between 'public conscience’ nnd 
‘private conscience.’ Tlie sophistry helped Oiarles He 
appointed a commission, consisting of Arundel ard other 
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Oxford He ^^on a double first, was elected a 
Fellow of Onel, and after teaching in the Isle of 
Man and at Gloucester, where Henley was one 
of his pupils, spent thirty years (1863-92) as a 
master at Clifton College The rest of his life 
he spent m his beloved nati\e island His poetic 
temper was finer and ncher than his poetic achieie 
ment, even his tenderest and most touching verses 
being somew'hat rugged in form Some of his 
lyTics are admirable, his notablest works were 
narrative poems in Manx English Betsy Lee 
appeared in Macmillaifs Mageiztne m 1873, and 
with other poems was included in rdd^le Yanis 
(1881) Other collections were named from The 
Doctor (18S7), The Manx JVitih (1889), and 0 /d 
John (1893) , and all his poems were collected in 
one volume in 1900 His native humour, his warm 
love of nature and of the hills and wands and 
waves of Man, overflow into the two volumes of 
his letters published in 1900, vvitlt an introductory 
Memoir by Mr S T Irwin 

James Payn (1830-98) was the son of a clerk 
to the Thames Commissioners, did not leam much 
at Eton, but was crammed successfully for Wool 
wich Health failing, he resolved to take orders, 
and while reading with a private tutor in Devon 
shire sent a contribution to Household Words, 


lords, to give his assent to the Bill the next day On 
the litli, however, he sent the young Prince of Wales to 
the Lords with a last message in Strafford's behalf It 
would be ‘an unspeakable contentment,’ he said, if the 
Lords and Commons would agree to change Strafford’s 
punishment into close imprisonment for life, on pain of 
death without farther process on the least attempt to 
escape or to communicate vv ith the King ‘ If no less 
than Ins life can satisfy my people,’ the letter ended, ‘I 
must say Fiat justitia , ’ and then there was a postsenpt, 
suggesting at least a reprieve till Saturday Neither 
request was granted , and on Wednesday the 12th of 
May that proud curly head, the casket of that brain 
of power, rolled on the scaffold on Tower Hill 

(From the Lf/i of Milton ) 

William Young Sellar (1825-90), bom near 
Golspie in Sutherland, was educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy, Glasgow University, and, as a 
Snell exhibitioner, at Balhol He graduated at 
Oxford with a classiCcal first, in 1850 was elected a 
Fellow of Oriel, next acted as assistant professor 
at Durham, Glasgow (1851-53), and St Andrews 
(1853-59), filled for four yeais the Greek chair 
at St Andrews, and was elected in 1863 to the 
Latin chair at Edinbuigh He made his name 
wadely knowai by his brilliant Itomaii Poets of the 
Ripubltc (1S63, enlarged 1881), which was fol- 
lowed by The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age 
— Vtt^il (1877) and Horace and the Elegiac Poets 
(1892), the latter left unfinished at his death, and 
edited by his nephew, Mr Andrew Lang, wath a 
brief memoir in which it is said, not amiss, that 
his first book ‘would, in France, have given him 
probably a claim to membership of the Academy ’ 

Jolin Ooniiigtoii (1825-69), bom at Boston, 
was five years at Rugby, and while at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, earned off the Hertford and 
Ireland scholarships (1844) In 1846 he migrated 
to University College, where in 1848 he was elected 
a Fellow Determining not to take orders, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it, and 
was Latin professor at Oxford from 1854 until his 
untimely death at his native place. His greatest 
work IS his edition of Virgil (3 vols 1861-68), with 
Its singularly subtle and suggestive essays It is 
as a skilful v erse translator that he is best known, 
not so much for his metneal version of Horace’s 
odes as for his rendenng of the ALnetd (1866), in 
Scott’s ballad metre — perhaps as good in its way 
as a verse translation by one not bom a poet could 
be. He published also a prose translation of the 
xEneid He further completed Worsley’s transla- 
hon of the Iliad m the Spensenan stanza, and 
Englished Horace’s Satires and Epistles admirably 
in the couplet of Pope. In 1872 appeared his 
edition of Persius and his Miscellaneous Writings, 
with a short Life of him by Professor H J S Smith 

Tliomas Edvvaid Brown (1830-97), son of 
the incumbent of a small living at Douglas in 
the Isle of Man, was educated on the island till 
he came (as servitor) to Chnsfis Church College, 


thus began the friendship wath Dickens which 
influenced him for life. At Tnnity College, Cam 
bndge, where he graduated in 1852, he published 
I two volumes of verse, and finally decided to live 
by literature He wrote industnously for the 
magazines, and in 1859 became editor (first at 
Edinburgh, from 1861 in London) of Chambers’s 
Jouinal, in which, till he withdrew m 1874, many 
of his stones and articles appeared The Lost 
Sii Masstn^berd ran in the Journal in 1864, and 
attracted a great deal of notice His best-knovvai 
nonCi, By Proxy, appeared in 1878, and rested for 
Its populanty more on its whimsical humour, its 
knowledge of men, its ingenious situations, than 
on special knowledge of Chinese life. In 1882 to 
1896 he was Sir Leslie Stephen’s successor as editor 
of Comhill Of his other sixty novels the follow- 
ing are some of the most successful A Wontatis 
Vengeance, Carlyon’s Year, Not Wooed but Won, 
Thicker than Water, The Talk of the Town, The 
Heir of the Ages, A Modem Dick Whittington 
(1892), A Trying Patient (1893), and In Market 
Overt (1895) His weekly column of literary and 
other miscellanea was long a feature of the Illus- 
trated London News Some Literary Recollections 
(1886) and Gleams of Memory are autobio 

graphical , and there is an admirable biographical 
introduction by Sir Leslie Stephen to The Back- 
water of Life, a volume of essays by Payai pub 
Iishcd in 1900 

Sir Jolin Skelton (1831-97) was bom in 
Edinburgh, called to the Scottish Bar in 1854, 
and in 1892 became chairman of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, of which he had 
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been secretary from 1S68 Amongst his works 
were a defence of Mary Stuart (1876), sump- 
tuous Lives of her (1893) and Charles I (1898), 
besides Mattlaiui of Leihiugton (1887 , a brilliant 
and picturesque but strongly biassed book), The 
Crooht Meg (1880 , a graphic stor)' of life at Peter- 
head, originally published in Traser^s Magaziite\ 
and the Table Talk of Shirley (1895-96) He 
wrote also on Dryden and on Bohngbroke, and 
was closely hssociated with Blackwood's Magazine, 
and, a fncnd and correspondent of Mr Froude’s, he 
was made K.C B m the year of his death 

Edmund Yates (1831-94), bom at Edinburgh, 
the son of the actor-manager Fredenck Henry 
Yates, from 1847 till 1872 had a berth in the 
Post-Office, being for ten years chief of the missing- 
letter department Busily engaged in journalism 
— mainly as dramatic critic — by 1854, he became 
wadclj known as author of an offensively per- 
sonal article on Thackeray He produced many 
dramatic pieces, and published over a score of 
noiels and other works, Broken to Har- 

ness, Running the Gauntlet, and Black Sheep, 
was editor of Temple Bar, Tinsley's, and other 
periodicals, and in 1874 founded, with Grenville 
Murray, a successful ‘society’ weekly. The World, 
which, for a libel on Lord Lonsdale, involved him 
in 1884 in two months’ impnsonmenL The same 
year he issued his Recollections and Experiences 

Laurence Olfpliant was bom at Capetown 
in 1829 Both his parents belonged to Scottish 
families of distinction His father was Sir Anthony 
Oliphant, at that time Attomcj General at the 
Cape, afterwards, Chief-Justice of Ceylon His 
mother was a daughter of Colonel Campbell of 
the 72nd Highlanders An only child, the idol 
of his parents, he was nurtured in such luxury 
that, had it not been for their religious disposition 
and the essential purity of his owai character, he 
could hardly have escaped moral ruin — the com- 
mon fate of spoiled children As it was, it took 
him many years to fully realise that life held anj 
responsibility for him more serious than that of 
amusing himself in relatively innocent vvajs He 
was a traveller from his childhood — coming from 
Capetown to England at a aery early age, and 
rejoining his parents in Cejlon when he was twelve 
years old Five years later he was about to enter 
Cambndge University', when his parents decided 
on a two years’ tour through Europe , whereupon 
he persuaded them that from an educational point 
of vaew It would be best for him to accompany 
them From that time forward, for twenty years, 
he was, to use his own description, ‘a rolling 
stone’ through Europe, Africa, Asia, and Amenca 
Of the many important wars and revolutions of 
that stimng penod there were few that he did not 
participate in, either actively or as an observer 
He conspired with Garibaldi and saw Victor 
Emmanuel crowned When w-ar broke out with 
Russia he hastened to the Cnmea. In 1856 he was 


assisting a fihbustenng adventure in Nicaragua, 
and narrowly escaped hanging Failing to enter 
Parliament at the general election of 1857, he 
joined Lord Elgin’s embassy to China, calling 
on the way at India, where the Mutiny was m 
progress In China he accompanied the squadron 
which captured the Peiho forts, and was one of the 
party which scaled the /walls of Tientsin In i86i 
he was in Yedo as one of the British Legation, 
and in that famous midnight assault with which die 
Japanese tned to expel the unwelcome foreigners 
he was severely wounded After participating m 
the Polish insurrection of 1863 and the war in 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, he returned to London, 
meaning to enter Parliament. Well bom, person- 
ally attractive, brilliant as a w nter, w itty and genial, 
he was already a fivounte in the f ishionable world, 
and It seemed as though the highest social and 
political honours were at his disposal He entered 
the House of Commons as member for the Stirling 
Burghs, and was regarded w ith reason as amongst 
the most promising of coming Liberal statesmen 
About this time, however, occurred a turning- 
point in Ohphant’s career He came under the 
influence of Mr Thomas Lake Harris, then an 
obscure preacher of mystical doctnnes The man 
of pleasure, careless but not vicious, was awakened 
by this teacher to a consciousness of some of the 
deeper realities of existence. Up to thirty-eight 
ycais of age Oliphant had been possessed by an 
absorbing passion for knowing whatever could be 
known It had been a penod of learning, of pre 
paration— a prolonged boyhood Of the meaning 
of life he had hardly begun to think But he had 
learned much, and qualified himself, as he said, 
to be ‘ a citizen of the world by an extended know - 
ledge of it and, when he came to settle down, 
Mayfair and Parliament proved, by companson, 
tnvial The long preparation had qualified him 
for something larger and better than any thing 
they could offer , their pnzes, precious to others, 
did not allure him When, at the moment of 
disillusion, Mr Hams opened out to him visions 
of broader and nobler possibilities in new worlds 
yet unexplored, he appealed alike to his conscious 
need and his love of adventure In 1867 he 
startled London society by his sudden departure 
for Amenca, where he joined the community of 
the Brotherhood of the New Life at Brocton, on 
the shores of Lake Erie. He had thrown m his 
lot with Mr Hams, and with charactenstic im 
petuosity and thoroughness had cast away his 
worldly prospects to work thenceforward, for the 
remainder of his day-s, for the regeneration, first 
of himself, and afterwards, when self-renunciation 
had qualified him, for the regeneration of mankind 
The basis of his philosophy and religion was a 
belief that there were latent forces in nature which 
could be utilised in the interests of the human 
race, but, misused, would prove to be sources of 
grave peril The first condition for successful 
work in this direction was absolute personal purity 
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of life On the m) stidal doctnnes of ‘ open breath- 
ing’ and the ‘two m one’ which entered largely 
into Ohphant’s beliefs it is not necessarj' to enlarge 
He associated himself also with certain phases of 
spiritualism, disclaiming tlie authorship of Some 
of his liter books on the ground that he was 
Simply the ‘wnting medium’ From the time he 
abandoned London society he lived a cheerful and 
even jO) ous life in the senice of others By many 
of his friends his career, thus diverted at the hour 
of Its bnghtest promise, was counted a failure, 
but Oliphant himself thought otherwise, and, con- 
sidering what he gained by the renunciauon, he 
counted the world well lost 

Oliphant’s mother. Lady Oliphant, became a 
member of the Brotherhood of the New Life a 
year later than himself In 1872 he was mamed 
to Alice le Strange, of Hunstanston, Norfolk, who 
also joined the communitj Lady Oliphant died 
in 18S1, and m the same jear Oliphant and his 
wife severed their connection with Mr Harris 
The following year thej established a settlement 
at Haifa in Palestine, where, m 1886, Mrs Oliphant 
died In August 1888 Oliphant was mamed to 
Rosamond, daughter of Robert Dale Owen, and 
granddaughter of the famous Robert Owen Two 
days later he w’as seized with a se\cre illness, and 
before the close of the jear he died 

Ohphant’s contributions to literature were numer- 
ous , the> included books of travel, graphically 
written, some clerer satires on society, and two 
novels scarcely so successful His chief works 
arc The Russian Shores of the Black Sea (1853) , 
The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish 
Army under Ome> Pasha (1856), Nanativc of 
the Earl of Elgiiis Mission to China and fapan 
(1859) , Patriots and Filibusters (i860) , Piccadilly 
(1866), The Land of Gilead (1880), Traits and 
Travesties (1882), Altiora Peto, a novel (1883), 
Sympnciimala (1885), Haifa, or Lift in Modem 
Palestine , yl/rtniZ/ir;/!, a nov el ( 1 886) , Scien- 
tific Reli^on (1888) The authonsed biography is 
the Memoir (2 vols 1891) by Mrs Oliphant the 
novelist, who justly acknowledges her inabdity to 
understand the mystical philosophy which had so 
important a bearing on Oliphant’s character and 
career 

A Filibustering Expedition. 

It was on the last daj of the year [1857] that the good 
ship Texas cleared out of New Orleans w ith three hun 
dred emigrants on board At least we called ourselves 
emigrants — a misnomer which did not prevent the civic 
authoriUes, wath the citj marshal at tlieir head, tiyang to 
stop us , but we had the sjmpathies of the populace with 
us, and under their mgis laughed the law to scorn It 
would have been quite elear to the most simple minded 
observer what kind of emigrants vve were the day after 
vve got out to sea and the men were put through their 
squad drill on deck. There were Englishmen who had 
been pnvate soldiers m the Cnmea, Poles who had 
fought in the last Polish insurrection, Hungarians who 
had fought under Kossuth, Italians who had struggled 
through the revolutions of ’48, Western ‘boys ’ who liad 


just had SIX months’ fighting in Kansas, while of the 
‘balance’ Oie majonty had been in one or other of tlic 
Lopez expeditions to Cuba Many could exhibit bullet 
wounds and sword cuts, and scars from manacles, whtcli 
they considered no less honourable — notwithstanding 
all which, the strictest order prevailed. No arms were 
allowed to be carried There were always two officers 
of the day who walked about with swords buckled over 
tlieir shooting jackets, and sixteen men told off as a guard 
to maintain discipline Alas' the good behaviour and 
fine fighting qualities of these amiable emigrants were 
destined to be of no avail, for on our arrival at the 
mouth of the San Juan River we found a Bntish squadron 
lying at anchor to keep the peace, and the steamer by 
which we hoped to ascend the river in the hands of our 
enemies, the Costa Ricans Just before sunset we 

observed, to our dismay, a British man of war’s boat pull 
mg towards us , and a moment later Captain Cockbiim, 
of II M S Cossacl, was in the captain’s cabin, making 
most indiscreet inqmnes as to the kind of emigrants we 
were It did not require long to satisfy him, and as 
I incautiously hazarded a remark which betrayed my 
nationality, I was incontinently ordered into his boat 
ns a Bntish subject, being where a Bntish subject had 
no right to be As he further announced that lie was 
about to moor his ship in such a position as would 
enable him, should fighting occur m the course of the 
night, to fire into both combatants with entire impar 
tiality, I the less regretted this abrupt parting from 
my late companions, the more especially as, on asking 
him who commanded the squadron, I found it was a 
distant cousin This announcement on rav part was re 
ceivcdwith some incredulity, and I was taken on board 
the Orton, an 80 gun ship, carrying the flag of Admiral 
Erskine, to test its veracity, while Captain Cockbum 
made his report of the Texas and her passengers. As 
soon ns the Admiral recovered from his amazement at 
my appearance, he most kmdly made me his guest, and 
I spent a verv agreeable time for some days, watchmg 
the ‘emigrants’ disconsolately pacing the deck, for the 
Costa Ricans gave them the slip m the night and went 
up the nver, and their opponents found their occupation 
gone Poor Walker ' he owed rdl his misfortunes, 

and finally his ow n untimely end, to British interference , 
for on his return to Central Amenca, vvhere he intended 
to make Honduras the base of his operations, he was cap 
tured at Tianxillo by Captain (now Sir Nowell) Salmon, 
and handed over to the Honduras Government, who 
incontinently hanged him This was the usual fate which 
followed failure in tlus country , and those who fought 
m It knew tliey were doing so with a rope round 
their necks — which doubtless improved their fighting 
qualities I did not know, however, until my return to 
England, that rumour had accredited me with so tragic 
an end, when, at the first party I went to, my partner, a 
very charming young person, whom I was very glad to 
see again after my vanous adventures, put out two fingers 
by way of greeting, raised her ey ebrows wath an air of 
mild surprise, and said in the most silvery and unmoved 
voice, ‘Oh, how d’ye do? I thought you were hung!’ 
I tliink It was rather a disappointment to her that I 
was nob There is a novelty m the sensation of an 
old and esteemed dancing partner being hanged, and 
it forms a pleasing topic of conversation wath the other 
ones, (From Epttodes in n L{fe of Atl enlnrt ) 

MjVLTER lewin 
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Tliouias William Robertson (1829-71) was 
bom at Ne\\ark-on-Trent of a family that had for 
generations produced actors and actresses, and was 
himself brought up almost on the boards In 1848 
the Lincoln circuit, with which his father was con- 
nected, ceased to pay , the company was broken 
up, and Tom came to London There and else- 
where he struggled for a living, acting as prompter 
and stage manager, wntmg unsuccessful plajs, 
acting himself, waiting for newspapers and maga- 
zines {Fun amongst them), translating French plaj s, 
and so forth , but he never became an actoi of 
mark. His first success as a dramatist — when he 
was senously thinking of becoming a tobacconist 
— was Avith David GaiTick in 1864, I^e title-r 61 c of 
which was one of Sothem’s great things Spile of 
Its name, this was substantiallj an adaptation from 
the French , and it was followed hy a more original 
study of English Bohemianism, his corned) Soaet ) , 
first produced at Ln erpool (1S65), and rcceiv ed tlicre 
and m London with the warmest approvak Oms 
(1866), produced bv the Bancrofts at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in London, thoroughly cstab 
lished Robertson’s fame , and from that time his 
pen was kept mcessanllj busy Casle (1867), Play 
(1868), School (1869), M P (1870) — all brought out 
by the Kendals at the Pnnee of Wales’s , and Home 
(1869) and Dreams (^i2,6())y the former at the Ha>- 
market, the latter at the Gaiety, were all equally 
successful But m the midst of his triumphs the 
autlior died. His best comedies — notably Caste 
and School — still retain their populant), which 
rests on the excellence of their construction and 
stagecraft, their merr)' humour, their health) tone, 
their happy contrasts, and the sunny spint tliat 
shines through them His Ptincipal Dramatic 
Works w ere published with a Memoir b) his son in 
two volumes m 1880, and a more formal biography, 
his Life and Writings, by Pemberton in 1893 

Henry Jniucs Bjiou (1834-84), the son of 
a British consul m the West Indies, was born m 
Manchester, and entered the Middle Temple in 
185S, but became famous as a prolific and popular 
wnter of burlesques and ex-travnganzas He wrote 
extensively for pcnodicals, w"is the first editor 
of Fun, and leased several theatres, where he 
produced more ambitious pla)s, m which he him- 
self occasionally appeared — comedies or domestic 
dramas of a sort, enliv ened by the smart dialogue 
and brisk incidents of farce The best wais Cyril’s 
Success (1868) , the most successful. Our Boys, 
which had an unprecedented run m London for 
more than four vears (from the beginning of 1875) 
The Upper Crust suited Toole admirably B)Ton 
excelled m depicting Cockne) vailgarit) , his dia- 
logue IS usually clever and amusing, but over- 
laden with repartee and puns, for which he readily 
sacnficed probability and appropriateness His 
plots have a considerable measure of originality 
and ingenuity, and ev en of human interest, but are 
always drtificial and often inane. His verse was 


uniformly poor , and his w ork show cd altogether 
a serious falling off from tlie standard even of 
Robertson 

Jolin Aicliol (1833-94), son of a Glasgow 
professor of astronomy, was educated at Glasgow 
and Balliol College, Oxford, and from 186210 1889, 
when he resigned, was Professor of English Litera- 
ture m Glasgow University Hannibal (1873), a 
drama, w as his first notable achievement , The Death 
of Themistocles, and ot/ier Poems (18S1), his next 
But, a pith) and accomplished writer both in verse 
and prose, he was known also as author of little 
books on Byron (‘ Tilen of Letters,’ 1889), on Bums, 
and on Carlyle, and of a history' of American 
literature (1882), originally contributed to the 
ninth edition of the Encydopcedta Dntannica 
Professor Knight published a Life of him m 1896 

Roden Noel (1834-94)— in full the Hon Roden 
Berkelev Wriothesley Noel— was a son of the 
Lord Barham made Earl of Gainsborough in 1841, 
and graduated from Trinity College, Cambndge 
Behind the Veil (1863) was the first of a senes of 
more than half a dozen poems or books of poems 
(including Souqs of the Heights and Deeps and 
A Little Child's Monument) , besides a drama m 
verse. There was also from the same pen a 
volume of Essays on vaiious poets from Chatterton 
to Whitman, and a short Life of Shelley , and Mr 
Roden Noel edited selections from Spenser and 
from Otwav’s plays 

Joscpli Henry SboitUonsc (1834-1903) 
was bom at Birmingham, and became a chemical 
manufacturer there He was profoundly interested 
in religious questions , bred a Quaker, he w as as 
a growm man baptised into the Church of England 
The greater part of his working life he devoted to 
business, though to literature he gave of his best 
It was not till 1881, when he was within measur- 
able distance of fifty, that his romance fohn 
Inglesant, on which he had been engaged for 
many years, and which had been pnvately pnnted 
the year before, earned his name ov er England , 
and people asked in surprise, ‘Can such a thing 
come out of Birmingham, and be by a Birming- 
ham manufacturer?’ For the work was a protest 
in a modem and matenalistic age and country in 
favour of old-world High Church religious fervour, 
cliiv alrous dev otion to a sov ereign, and holy rev er- 
ence for w oman. It aw akened echoes in unlikely 
quarters, and stirred rdl readers who realise the 
eternal conflict between flesh and spint Tlie 
mystical romance would never have been printed 
but for the urgency of Mr Shorthouse’s fnends , 
when submitted to James Paym it was rejected 
as defective in structure and lacking in the clc 
ments of populanty' It never was popular in the 
ordinary sense, yet a sale of over 80,000 copies 
had by 1901 testified to a gnp on contemporary 
thought that was more than a sitccls desiime The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark (1S83-84) met with no 
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such acceptance , noi can Sir Percival (1886) 
he pronounced an artistic triumph, spite of its 
restrained power and the delicate, over-refined 
stjle which marked it and all the author’s works 
The Countess Eve (1888) showed more of the 
author’s charactenstically tender spiritual sugges 
tion A Ttac/ier of the Violin (1888), Blanche, 
Lad) Falatsc (1891), prefaces or introductions to 
Herbert’s Temple essay on The Platonism 

of Wordsworth (1882), a translation from Mohnos 
(1883), and one or tw'o other republications prac- 
tically exhaust the list of his published works 

The Eail of Ljttoii (Edward Robert 
Bulw’er Lytton, 1831-91), son of the first Lord 
L\tton (page 332), was educated at Harrow and at 
Bonn, and in 1849 "ent to Washington as attach^ 
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and private secretary to his uncle. Sir Henry Buhver, 
subsequent!) he was attachd, secretary of legation, 
consul or chat (Paffaiies at florence. Pans, the 
Hague, St Petersburg and Constantinople, Vienna, 
Belgrade, Athens, Lisbon, Madrid, and Pans In 
1873 he succeeded his father as second Lord 
Ixtton, and in 1876 became Viceroy of India, 
kladc Earl of Lytton on his resignation in 1880, 
he was in 1887 sent as ambassador to Pans, and 
there he died With more of the poetic equipment 
than his father possessed — imaginatue vigour, 
facilit) of expression, metneal skill and grace — 
he )et ne\er seemed to put his best strength into 
his poems, which were to the last the work of a 
brilliant amateur His works, published mostly 
under the pseudon)m of ‘Owen Meredith,’ in- 
clude Clytemnestra (1855), a dramatic poem , The 
IVandeierj Lucile (i860), a no\el in xerse, pro- 
babl\ his most successful work , a volume of what 
were called ‘translations from the Senian,’ The 


Ring of A masts, a prose romance , Orval, or the 
Fool of Time j Fables in Song j Glcnaveril 
an epic of modem life, in which, perhaps, he most 
nearly succeeded in imprinting character and indi- 
viduality on his work, After Paradise (1887), 
Mil) ah (1892), and King Poppy A selec 

tion from his poems by Miss M Betham Edwards 
appeared m 1890 He left his biography of his 
father incomplete — but only too complete on the 
unhappy relations between his father and mother 

Cliarlcs Stnnit Cnlvcrlcy (1831-84), prince 
of parodists, was the son of the Rev Henr)' Blayds, 
who in 1852 took the name of Calverley Bom at 
Martley in Worcestershire, from Harrow he passed 
to Balhol College, Oxford, whence in 1852 (the 
I over exuberance of his bo)nsh spints having come 
I into conflict with academic discipline — he would 
j jump over the college walls) he migrated to 
I Christ’s College, Cambridge. He won the Craven 
I and other distinctions, graduated as second classic 
I in 1856, and in 1858 was elected a Fellow of his 
I college At the university he was famous less 
1 for his scholarship, bnUiant though it was (for he 
was not so industrious as he might have been), 
than for his gifts as a writer of clever verse, as 
a musician, as a cancatunst, as a talker, and 
as an athlete The famous Pickwick paper (m 
answenng which Professor Skeat was first and 
Sir Walter Besant second) was one of his happiest 
Jinx d’esptit in prose, and was set m 1857, when 
he was a don In 1865 he was called to the Bar, 
and settled in London, but a neglected fall on the 
ice at Oulton Hall, Leeds (his father-in-law’s place), 
in the winter of 1866-67 put an end to what might 
have been an exceptional!) bnlliant career, for 
the remaining sev enteen years of his life he was 
a confirmed invalid, the original concussion of the 
brain being followed by other maladies One of 
the most gifted men of his time, and unnvalled as 
a humourist, Calverley will be remembered by his 
two little volumes. Verses and Translations (1^62) 
and Fly-Leaves {yZTZ) His senous verse is much 
of It very admirable , but it is for his humorous 
v'erses in vanous kinds that C S C is best known 
to the world His parodies, particularly that of 
Jean Ingelow, were obvnously the best that had 
appeared since the Rejected Addt esses, and in their 
owm line are unequalled m modem English litera- 
ture, innumerable as his imitators have been. 
Cal\erle)’’s parodies have the highest qualities 
parodies can have they depend not on a bur 
lesque reproduction of the words or rh)'thms 
parodied, on the exaggeration of mannerisms, the 
cancatunng of mere externals, but get vvonder- 
full) near the whole spint of the onginals His 
work exhibits a singular combination of delicate 
insight, creativ e imagination, genial but trenchant 
satire, lightness of touch, and mastery of rhythms 
Some of his parodies are poems themselves His 
npe scholarship found admirable expression in 
his numerous rendenngs from and mto Latin and 
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Greek , and his Theocntus (1869) displays also 
Ins facile master)' of English verse His Literary 
Remains were published in 1885, i\ith a Memoir 
b) his brother-in-lai\, Sir W J Sendall, and re- 
miniscences of Calverley by friends such as Dr 
Buller, Sir John Seeley, and Sir Walter Besant. 
An edition of the Complete IVorks appeared m 
1901 The first of the examples quoted below, in 
which Rossetti’s ballad manner is pla) fully ‘taken 
off,’ appeared in Chamber's Journal m 1869 , the 
other IS one of those in which some of Miss 
Ingelovv’s weaknesses were made fun of 

Ballad. 

The auld wife sat at her med door, 

(Buttei and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

A thing she had frequent!) done before , 

And her spectacles la) on her apron’d knees 

Tlie piper he piped on the hill lop high, 

(Butter and eggs aud a pound of cheese) 

Till the cow said ‘I die,’ and the goose ask’d ‘ Wh) ?’ 
And the dog said nothing, but search’d for fleas 

The farmer he strode through the square fann)arrl , 
(Butter and eggs aud a pound of cheese) 

His last brew of ale was a triAe hard — 

The connexion of which w ith the plot one sees. 

The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue eyes , 

(Butter and eggs aud a pound of cheese) 

She hears the rooks caw 111 the w ind) skies. 

As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas 

The farmer’s daughter hath tape red lips 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of eh'-ese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair , 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where. 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these 

She sat with her hands ’neath her dimpled cheeks, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And spake not a word IVhile a lady speaks 
Tliere is hope, but she didn’t even sneeze 

She sat, with her hands ’neath her crimson checks , 
(Butter and eggs aud a pound of cheese) 

She gave up mending her father’s brecks. 

And let the cat roll m her new chemise 

She sat, with her hands ’neath her burning cheeks, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And gazed at the piper for thirteen weeks , 

Then she follow’d him out o’er the mist) leas 

Her sheep follow’d her, ns their tails did them 
(Butler and eggs atid a pound of cheese) 

And this song is consider’d a perfect gem , 

And as to the meaning, it’s what )ou please. 

Ixjvers and a Reflection. 

In moss prankt dells which the sunbeams (latter 
(And heaven it knovveth what that may mean , 
Meaning, however, is no great matter) 

Where woods are a tremble, with nfts atween , 


Thro’ God’s own heather vv e vvonn’d together, 

I and my Willie (O love m) love) 

I need hardly remark it was glonous weather. 
And flitter bats waver’d alow, above 

Boats were curtseying, nsing, bowing, 

(Boats in that chmate are so polite), 

And sands were a riblion of green endowing, 
And O the sun dazzle on bark and bight ' 

Thro’ the rare red heather w e danced together, 
(O love m) Willie ') and smelt for flowers 
I must mention again it was gorgeous w eatlier. 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours — 
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B) nses that flush’d with their purple favours. 

Thro’ becks that brattled o’er grasses sheen, 

We wailked and waded, we two young shavers. 

Thanking our stars w e w ere both so green 

We journeyed in parallels, I and Willie, 

In fortunate parallels ' Butterflies, 

Hid m wellenng shadows of daffodilly 
Or maijoram, kept making peacock eyes 

Song birds darted about, some inky 

As coal, some snowy (I w een) as curds , * 

Or rosy as pinks, or as roses pink) — • 

They reck of no eerie To come, those birds I 

But they skim over lients which the mill stream washes, 
Or hang in the hft ’neath a white cloud’s hem , 

They need no parasols, no goloshes , 

And good Airs Trimmer she feedeth them 

Then we thnd God’s cowslips (ns erst His heather) 

That endowed the wan grass wath their golden blooms. 
And snapt — (it was perfectly charming w eathcr) — 

Our fingers at Fate and her goddess glooms 

And Wllie ’gan sing (O, his notes were fluty , 

Wafts fluttered them out to the white wang’d sea) — 
Something made up of rh)Tnes that have done mucli duly. 
Rhymes (lietter to put it) of ‘ ancientry ’ 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82), chns 
tened Charles Gabnel Dante, was the eldest son 
and second child of Gabnele Rossetti, Italian 
scholar and patnot, who spent the last thirty 
jears of his life in exile in London, and of Frances 
Pohdon, the sister of Lord Bjron’s fnend In 
blood Rossetti was three-fourths Italian, the Eng- 
lish strain coming through his mother's modier, 
whose maiden name was Pierce. He was bom m 
London, and educated at King's College School, 
early took to paint- 
ing, and in 1846 
entered the antique 
school of the Roja.! 

Academj, where he 
made the acquaint- 
ance of \\ ilham Hol- 
man Hunt and John 
Everett Millais By 
his personal mag- 
net sm and his en- 
thusiasm for the con- 
\ersion of others to 
his own ideas, Ros 
selti was a natural 
leader of men , and 
he has the best title 
to be regarded as the 
founder of the Pre- 
I^aphaehtc Brother- 
hood, a movement 
to do away in paint- 
ing with the grandi- 
ose conceptions and 
fluent tedmique of 
the Academies of 
Art, and to recapturd 
something of the re- 
ligious intensity and 
humble, painstaking 
attention to detail of the early Italian painters 
The immediate occasion, says Mr Holman Hunt, 
of the founding of the Brotherhood was the dis- 
covery, at Millais' house, of a book of engravings 
of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa. The 
short-lived magazine. The Get m, was planned in 
1849 to promulgate the ideas of the Brotherhood, 
and in 1851 Mr Ruskm wrote to the Timts to 
defend them from the contumcl) that the> had 
alreadj excited Rossetti’s first oil-paintmg, ‘The 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin,'’ belongs to the 3 ear 
1849, before this date he had produced some 
of his finest poetic work, notably The Blessed 
Datiwzel and The Portrait For tlie next ten 
3 ears he worked hard at poetry and painting, and 
m 1861 published his first volume of translations, 
TTiC Early Italian Poets The publication of his 
onginal poems was deltyed by the death of his 
wife, Elizabctli Eleanor Siddal, who died in 1862, 
lesS than two 3 ears after their marriage In the 
despair of his gnef Rossetti buned the manu- 
script poems, man3 of which had been written for 
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her, in her coffin Some seven 3'ears later he 
yielded to the persuasions of his fnends and 
permitted them to be disinterred The volume 
entitled Poems was published in 1870, and became 
the centre of fierce controversy In ‘The Fleshy 
School of Poetr3,’ an article contnbuted to the 
Contemporary Review (October 1871) over the 
signature ‘ Thomas Maitland,’ and repnnted sepa- 
rate!3, Mr Robert Buchanan stated the case of 
Rossetti's assailants, which, faintl3 oudined a 3 ear 

before in Black 
wood's Magazine, 
'vrts, restated later in 
the Qitat terly {1&72), 
and, after his deatli, 
with ev on greater 
ferocity and rancour 
in the British Qnat - 
tetly (1882) Apart 
from personal innu- 
endo, these attacks 
charged Rossetti’s 
poetry with gross 
animalism and vapid 
affectation It is not 
eas3 to understand 
why Mr Buchanan’s 
assault should have 
aficctcd Rossetti as 
It did, but from this 
time he became 
habitually depressed 
and mood3 , more 
secluded in his 
habits, and addicted 
to the frequent use 
of chloral He had 
lived and worked in 
a circle of sympath3, 
and this covert at- 
tack, dehv ered b3 a professed poet, revealed to him, 
perhaps for the first time, the breadth and depth 
of the popular misunderstanding of poetic He 
replied, in a moderate and senous vein, under the 
title ‘The Stealthy School of Cr\\.\c\sm’ {Athenaium, 
1871), showing that in his sonnets, if they be not 
garbled by malice, ‘all the passionate and just 
delights of the body are declared — somewhat 
figairativ ely, it is true, but unmistakably — to be as 
naught if not ennobled by the concurrence of the 
soul at all times ’ Years later, m a private letter, 
Mr Buchanan admitted that he had been ‘most 
unjust’ when he ‘impugned the punty and mis 
conceived the passion of vvntings, too humedly 
read, and reviewed ciirrcnte calamo ’ 

From his wife’s death onward Rossetti lived in 
Che3'ne Walk, Chelsea, where for a short time he 
shared his house wath Mr Sw inbume, Mr George 
Meredith, and his brother, Mr W M Rossetti 
In 1874 he published Dante and Jus Circle, a 
volume of translations wonderful for their fidelit3 
to the matter and form of the ongmals, and in 
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In this and in others of his early poems, as, for 
instance, World's Worth, there is a punty of 
diction and a slow distinctness of enunciation that 
bespeak deep passion There is no ‘ flow of lan- 
guage , ’ It IS the ebbing of the life-blood, drop 
by drop 

Rossetti IS most widely and generally known as 
the author of The House of Life These famous 
"sonnets, which range through a great diversity of 
moods, have but one subject — the passion, and the 
mystery, and the sacrament of lote between man 
and woman The passion is so intense that it 
bears the seal of tragic fate on its forehead even 
from Its birth, like the love of Romeo and Juliet 
or of Tnstan and Iseult As we are earned along 
these rapids we hear the distant roar of the doom 
ahead It is perhaps o\ er-curious to speculate on 
the different completion that Rossetti might have 
given to The House of Life had fate dealt more 
gently with him, and earned him out safely among 
the pastures where the n\ er is deep and silent and 
the \ Dices of children are heard Perhaps his gam 
would have been our loss, for where the shadow 
fills deepest and the doom impends, his thought 
tightens Its grasp, and his expression becomes 
almost Shakespeanan in its tortuous and complex 
strength His poetry' fulfils the requirements of 
his own famous saying, which makes 'fundamen- 
tal brain work’ an essential of all poetry The 
glamour of his passion and the intoxication of his 
admirers with the strange beauty that he celebrates 
interfered for a time with the due recognition of 
his speculatite genius But it is on the strength 
of this foundation — on the range and pow er of his 
\asion — that his best claim to a place among the 
English poets must be based The attention of 
the public IS at all times easily lured from sub- 
stance to accident , and the early Italian angels 
and archaic musical instruments have obscured 
the calm sweep of the horizon that surrounds them 
In The Blessed Damozel, wntten by a boy of 
eighteen, these lines might well startle a critic 
looking only for costume and conceits 

F rom the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. 

Rossetti has that great ‘negative capability’ which 
1 Keats found lacking in Colei idge, the power of 
resting content in the contemplation of mystery, 
without any imtable striving after certainty and 
system Some of his profoundcst reflections have 
thus been mistaken, even by favourable critics, for 
commonplaces Commonplaces are great truths 
which from the dullness and flimsiness of man’s 
ihind have lost their power to move They regain 
that power in the mind of a poet A tree outlives 
the generations of man , and there comes a man 
whom the thought excites 
Ye, who have passed Death’s haggard hills , and ye 
Whom trees that knew your sires have ceased to know 
And still stand silent — is it all n show, — 

A wisp that laughs upon the wall ? 


The But den of Nineveh is a splendid piece of 
histoncal imagimng The great winged stone 
bulls of Nineveh, newly dug up, are seen by the 
poet as they are earned into the British Museum, 
and they beget m him a passion of reverie Their 
shadow, under which Sennachenb has perhaps 
knelt, IS now thrown on the London flags 

Lo thou 1 could all thy pnests have shown 
Such proof to make thy godhead known ? 

From their dead Past thou liv’st alone , 

And still thy shadow is thine own. 

Even as of yore in Nineveh 

When Satan showed all the kingdoms of the 
world to Chnst, did the desolabon of Nineveh, 
already ruined, not rebuke him ? The poem is 
compacted of thought, down to the last line, in 
which there comes a sense of misgiving with 
regard to our own civilisation, when it shall be 
looked back upon by coming generabons 

Those heav) w mgs spread high. 

So sure of flight, which do not fly , 

That set gaze, never on the sky , 

Those senptured flanks it cannot see , 

Its crown, a brow contracting load , 

Its planted feet w hich trust the sod 
(So grew the image ns I trod ) 

O Nineveh, was this thy God, — 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh? 

Since the whole bulk of Rossetti’s poetic work 
is comparatively small, its vanety deserves notice. 
A Last Confession is a dramatic monologue, not 
unlike some of Browning’s, but built round a single 
impression — the sense of horror aw akened in the 
soul by the sound of a coarse, emptj laugh, which 
reveals, as no sight can reveal it, the abode of 
lost souls The whole tragedj, it is easy to divine, 
was built up from this single experience. In 
The King’s Tragedy and The White Ship two 
memorable histoncal tragedies are recited with 
concentrated power Sister Helen and Eden 
Bo-djer tell weird stones of supernatural' terror 
m a revived ballad metre, with vaned' refrains. 
Perhaps those cntics are nght who insist on the 
insuperable difficulties of modem attempts to 
revive the ballad The refrain, well suited for 
the broad and simple effects of the old ballads, 

IS teased and varied in Sister Helen for the pur- 
poses of a more restless and cntical poetr)', and 
the old effect is lost Lastly, in The Streanis 
Secret, Lovds Nocturne, and many shorter poems 
Rossetti proves himself unsurpassed in the power 
of evoking emotions of wonder and pathos and 
mystery from the subtle music of words 

It IS customary to conclude the cntical con- 
sideration of a poet by noticing his limitations, 
and by enlarging on what he did not accomplish, 
which is like saynng the Lord’s Prayer backwards 
by way of thank offenng for his achievements 
Rossetti, It IS tmly said, ‘deals with man little as 
a social being, and not much as an ethical being 
he knows (save here and there) of no care for the 
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many, of no conflict between duty and desire, 
the interest of the many and the passion of one ’ 
But he eapressed the passion of one— the passion 
of man, hungry' at heart and islanded between 
two eternities — with a stress of thought, a lyrical 
fcrv'our, and a higli command of the manifold 
chords of language which hate not often been 
matched in tlie annals of English poctiy 

Bonnet VU.— Supremo Surrender 
To all the spirits of Lo\e that wander by 
Along Ins love sown Innest field of sleep 
My lady lies apparent , and the deep 
Calls to the deep , and no man sees but I 
The bliss so long afar, at length so nigh, 

Bests there attained Methinks proud 1 o\ e must w cep 

\Vlicn Tate’s control doth from his harvest reap 
The sacred hour for which the vears did sigh 

First touched, the hand now w arm around my neck 
Taught memory long to mock desire and lo 1 
Across my breast the abandoned hair doth flow, 

Wliere one shorn tress long stirred the longing ache 
And nett the heart that trembled for its sake 
Lies the queen heart m sovereign overthrow 

Sormet LV — Still-bom Love 
The hour which might have been yet might not be. 
Which man’s and woman’s heart conceived and bore 
Yet whereof life was barren, — on what shore 
Hides It the breaking of Time’s wcarv sea? 
llondchild of all consummate joy s set free, 

It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears through the echoing door 
His hours elect in choral consonancy 

But lo ’ what wedded souls now hand m hand 
Together tread at last the immortal strand 

With ey cs where burning memory lights lov c home ? 
la) ' how Lhc little outcast hour has turned 
And leaped to them and in their faces yearned — 

‘ I am y our child O parents, y e hav e come ' ’ 

Sonnet LXXHL— Tbe Choice 
Think tliou and act , to morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched m the sun's w nrmth upon the shore. 

Thou say’st ‘ Man’s measured path is all gone o’er 
Up all his years, steeply, wath strain and sigh, 

Man clomb until he touched the truth , and I, 

Even I, am he whom it Was destined for ' 

IIovv should this be? Art thou then so much more 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby ? 

Nay, come up hither From this wave washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood bmn look with me , 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown’d 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be. 

And though thy sogl sail leagues and leagues bey ond, — 
Still, leagues bey ond those leagues, there is more sea 

Sonnet LXXVII —Soul’s Beauty 
Under the arch of Life, where love and death. 

Terror and mystery, guard her shnne, I saw 
Beauty enthroned , and though her gaze struck awe, 

I drew It m as simply as my breath 
Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath. 

The sky and sea bend on thee, — which can draw. 

By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 

ITie allotted bohdman of her palm and w reath 


This IS that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Ihy voice and hand shake still, — long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem,— the lieat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 

How passionately and irrctnevably. 

In what fond fliglit, how many ways and days 1 

Bonnot XCl —Lost on Both Sldoa 
As when two men have loved a woman well. 

Each haling each, through Ixive s and Death’s deceit. 
Since not for cither this stark inamagc sheet 
And the long pauses of this wedding liell , 

Vet o’er her grave the night and day disjiel 
At last their feud forlorn, with cold and heat , 

Nor other than dear fnends to death may fleet 
The two lives left that most of her can tell — 

So separate hopes, wliieh in a soul had wooed 
The one same Peace, strove with each other long, 

\nd Peace before their faces penshed since 
So through that soul, in restless brotherhood, 

They roam together now, and wind among 
Its bye streets, knocking at the dusty inns 

My Sister's Sloop 
She fell asleep on Cliristmas I vc 
At length the long ungranted shade 
Of weary ey elids ov crvvcigh d 
Tlic pain nought else might yet relieve 

Our mother, who had leaned all dav 
Over the bed from chime to chime 
Then raised herself for the first time, 

And as she sat her down, did pray 

Her litllc work table was spread 
YTlli work to finish For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some distance from the bed 

Y itliout, there was a cold moon up, 

Of winter radiance sheer and thin , 

The hollow lialo it was in 
as like an icy crystal cuj) 

Through the small room, wath subtle sound 
Of flame, by vents the fireshme drove 
And reddened In its dim alcove 
The mirror shed a clearness round 

I had been sitting up some nights. 

And my tired mind felt weak and blank , 

Like a sharp strengthening wane it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights 

Tw elv e struck. That sound, by dvvandling v ears 
Heard in each hour, crept off, and then 
The milled silence spread again, 

Like water that a pebble stirs 

Our mother rose from where she sat 
Her needles, ns she laid them down. 

Met lightly, and her silken gowm 
Settled no other noise than that 

‘ Glory unto the Newly Bom 1’ 

So, as said angels, she did say , 

Because we were in Christmas Dav, 

Though It would still be long till mom. 
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Ju<t then in ihi. room over uj 

1 here v a=; a jiii^hinf Incl of chairs. 

As some Mho lia'I 'at imaMnres 
So late, noM huxnl tin hour, and rose. 

Vi |lh anxious softls "Stepping haMc 
Our mother Mcnt Mhtre Margaret las, 
hcanng the 'OiincI o’crliead — shottld tliej 
Ilasc hrnhen her long ualclieal Tor rest ! 

She 5 toppe<l an instant, calm, ami turned , 
■Cut suddcnlj turned hack again , 

And all her features s< cmed in pain 
With MOe, and her cics pared and jeamed 

For in) part, I Imt hid ni) face, 

And held in) breath, and spoke no word 
Tlicre was none spoken , hut 1 heard 
The silence for a little space 

Our mother l>owcd hcrrclf and wept 
And both nn arms fell, and I said, 

* Gorl knows I 1 new that she was dead ’ 
And there, all while, m) sister slept 

Then kneeling upon Christmas mom 
\ little after Iwehc o’elocl , 

We 'aid, ere the first qinrler stnick, 
'Christ's hies mg on the new I) horn ' ’ 

Tho Son-LtmlM 
Consider the sea s listless chime 
Time’s self it is, made audible, — 

1 he murmur of the errlli’s own shell 
Secret coiiliuuanec sublime 

Is llic sea’s end our sight ma) jiass 
■>.0 furlong further Since lime was. 

Tins sound hath foM the lapse of lime. 

No quiet, which 15 de*atli’s, — it hath 
i he moumfiiliics of ancient life, 

Ijidiiriiig alwass at dull strife 
As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 

Its painful pulse IS in the sands 
Uasl uilerl), the whole sk) stands, 

Ore) and not known, along ns path 

listen alone Iicside the sea 

Ijsicn alone among the woods , 

Tho,c voices of twin solitudes 
Shall ha\c one sound aid e to tlice 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink had and surge again, — 
Still ihc one since ofw-a\c and tree 

Gather a shell from the suown licach 
And listen at its lips, the\ eigli 
The same desire and m)stcrs. 

The Ctho of tlie who’e 'ca’s speech 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not an)lhmg hut wlul thou nrt 
And L.anh ‘-ca, \Ian, are all in each 

Tho Cloasft Gonanosi 
Tile da) 1 daiK and the n tht 
1 o him that w onh' ‘caich ti or heart 
No li] s of el 'ud that will p it 
N or morning » anp in ihc hj hi 
Onlp p ftp aim e 
to Inin avild ‘luiUovs arc si -m, 
beep link I deep 1 ntvt'o \n 
And lietpk' n’-orc ml lowai hr ph 


‘'till ' I ray " , a"c po, — 

Sttani-c to liiink h\ 'he ava), 
Whaiewcr there is to know. 

Tint shall aac i noaa o t da) ’ 

Tlic Fast IS n\ir and (led 

Named new, aac name it the old , 

Iliereof some tale liaili l^ecn told, 
lint no aaord eomci from the deal , 

Wliclhcr at all the) Ir , 

Or aahclhcr as Ixmd or free. 

Or aahethcr the) too a err - e, 

Or b) aaliat sjaeU the) liaac sped 
Still ae saa as aae go — 

‘ Strange to think ha the a a) 

A\ liatcaer tlmrc is to knoaa, 

Thai slnll aae 1 noa one day ’ 

What of the heart of hate 

fhal Itcals in lha hreast O Time ’ — 

Red strife from the furthc t prime, 

And anguish of fierce debate, 

War that shatters her slum. 

And jteacc that glands them as grain. 

And c)cs fixe-d caer in a am 
On the pildc'S cat, of 1 ale 

Still aae 'a) as a c go, — 

Strange to tlimk ha the aaay, 

Win eacr there is to 1 now. 

That sli til a c I now one daa ' 

What of the heart of Inae 

Tint bleed-, in th) breast, 0 Man’ — ■ 

Th) kisacs siialehcd ncalli the lian 
Of fangs that mock them ahoac , 

Til) hells prolonged iinio 1 uclls. 

Tin hope that ti breath di i>els. 

Til) hitter lorlom fare aa ells 
And the empta cthcM:, tluicof? 

Still we s,a\ a, aac go,— 

‘Sirangt to think h) the an), 
Wlntcacr there is to know. 

Heat sliall aac knoaa one da) ’ 

The sk) leans dnmh on the *C3, 

Awcara with all it, aamp, , 

And oh ' the song the ica sings 
Is dar! eacrlastingla 
Onr past is clean forgot, 

Our present is md i not, 

Our future s n 'mUal seed plot. 

And what tu twist them nre wc? — 

\\t aaho eta as aae go — 

‘ Strati e to thinl h) he wa) 

Whaleaer there n to Inn, 

Hint 'halt aae 1 noaa enc daa ' 

Ttir ra-aita IpTit^it and Mc-'-a r I ) I ,, 1-- I rWT n'lials,! 

(a asiK iS-y) ti lU ti* o-Vir*,' i ilji nt 

Vfttc^t/r Alii U Iht r ttii \ r ^ ‘'t p c-n 

jitei g\ all- aaja tixut rr, Ti /r .TI r t/A-j'ti,, 

(t* '), TtlCnr' IItW,.! Pi, Tin/ • f, j a ' 

iwW/rilM X '■■r ’'taiet t 'j ai.iV, ey W u i*-a 

Jldl C’- (i 1 tR(r[(, a } (, StciVcl 

i" y 'l rr \ C I 

W a* a Wat i I iut< 1 ,,,, . i 1 i-i i >ii ' , S. 
S'liiji la iS- / « r<; T rr- r r ,■* I ’ j- '< «, Ate* 

Ijti in tliT tl rr If r Arj /T- ' r t A ' t' .r*r fie 
Tit" ISr-Kl At' J - ' leee > V, H “t a Hi ^ ,1 (' 
CtK mK'rjin 1 < r ( ar’“ (is fr Cl Tg 

M \nUe Ie.AILlGH 
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ChrisUna Rossetti 


€liiis(iim Itossetd (1830-94), tin joiin>'csi 
child of Gihntlc RossUii, rvnd Miur to U.intc 
Ro'^sctti, S|)cnt the greater pnit of her life in 
London, n litre h.lic m is born nnd died Slit 
li\cd 111 gicit ]iri\ac\, dcioting litrstlf to the 
enre of her niotlitr (ulio died in l886), to licr 
religious duties, nnd to jioctrj “ihe \\v n\\ 
attached niciiiber of the Church of 1-nghnd, nnd, 
for reasons of religion, rejected tuo ]iro|iosils of 
imnmgc, one fioiii a Roman Catholic, the other 
from a suitor of ‘undefined and hctfrodni. \it«s’ 
Tlic scries of sonnets entitled /ititoiniiuxiit. 


of effort in ,a!l In-ra^orl She made no ,attMii(it in 
the 1 irger pot li< 1 ituh of dr una or inm mec, nnd 
u IS never helia><d hj literarv idmiration into 
imitating the noris of others ,it the '^iftifire of 
smrentj ,ind spoilt meit> Imit ition ha^ Ih'i'ii tfe 
Insetting sm of iirii a ffW Lnghsh piK'e* ts Mt 
Aplira Hehn, v rhvrr and erccUent womin, (hs 
liecn tilled viriotr brrausc shi wro'e fa hionhV 
eomedu from the st iiid jKiint of the counlj r tbs- 
of the Restor I'lon , Mrs llcnmw is aIino*t tm la 
cciaahle vvitlio'it Ilvron , md ’Its Ufov irnig 01 '■n 
fot,,o.s her nu ive j iff., even in her Kii'-', *0 


and some others 
of In r liest 1 noun 
poems, ire pio 
Inhl) as diKstly 
autobiographic il 
in import ns Mrs 
Itrowning’b So/' 
tffs fioiit //e 
I’orluf^uesf Her 
earliest printed 
\ cis.es appeiied 
when she was 
eleven )Cars old, 
and from that time 
till her death she 
wrote, not volum- 
inousl), hut inctb 
santl) A volume 
railed I (rsts \\ ib 
pnvatclj issued li) 
her grandfither, 
Gaetano I’olidori, 
in 1S47 , she con 
tributed several 
numbers to TIu 
Germ (1850) over 
the signature 



CHRIST INA f.rORC.INA RO'^'^f H I 
(Willi her Motlnr, 1 RANC 1 _S MAR\ I W IMA I fTSsI mi 
t tsm lh« in Crayari 1,7 I' n t .. .-n (, - ) u 1' r 

Nanorjt I oiitilt f j!' tj 


nu rimrade as a 
hind oi (onvra 
tmr il nan, (a 
'tritiiing af'er 
pov cr, trih''>, 
tin no <* of *fd 
r ' o 111 '.anar tv ’ 
w)j,i,h, n wills 
hie A tu nr/yji r 
rl Dsr'" 
Rfo ''I J' <v 
t’l ff'itc not a 
I'ts'c to < i> a 
pm " o'" ’’In* 

Rii-i'-m t’la: shi 
Into 1 '■'velf a**'! 
held fw* li} lei 
iiwa f^pi'ir v'"' 
il a* ‘h’' loot «' 
tn her he i a lu 
V fii c 'se* vvtyjd 
-“c have re'* aietl 
praf." In's'o cd 
n 1 her ' oil a 
* louiaii « v o'N ' 
\\ 0 lu r Ino" -rd 
fer! nnnv *hm„ 


Ellen Allcjn ,’ and thereafter wrote man) poems, that men do not hnoa or feel ard it is on’w h. 

articles, cssavs, nnd sliort stones for V annus inaga cspnssmg these Ihui;.s tint thev can match men 

zincs The best of her jiocms were collected b) in literature It was b\ ^miplc lo)^ltv to il 'ironai 

hi r in Gohltn Ufarlet ami ether Pcot s (iSGe), expenenre and thnr ovvai v i<ioa that Jane Au'tin 

The Pnna's Process and other Poems (1F66), A and Chnstin 1 ICossitti achieved their unique pos 

Poi^iattt and othet Poems (1881), and Verses (1893) t'ons among English w nicrs 

To these must be added the posthumous volume Her genius is almost purcl) Ivi ral and her 
of vVt.i/ /’</r//;j (1896) poems arc full of that beautiful rctlundincc and 

Tliotigli by the accidents of association Chnstina that vaned reiteration which arc natural to all 

Rossetti vvas brought near to the group of poets strong feeling and all spuniancotis mtlodv Her 

and painters who started the Pre-Raphaelite move- Ivncs have verv much the air of improvtsations , 

nient, she belongs to no school, and liolds a place she chooses for theme some simple, elemental feel 

b) licrsclf in English poetry She is the least ing, and iiours it into song, the expression n'lng 

ambitious, and some would add the greatest, of unsought, with incessant recurrence to the vvon's 

English poetesses She has that rarest of gifts or phrases given at first, and with a delicate sense 

the gift of expressing deep feeling in quiet speech of pattern whirh presenbes the changes m the 

and perfect musical cadence. Her best sonnets, cadence Her ideas arc so csscntiallv poetical 

though they have not the splendour of the greatest that lhc> can hardl) be expressed m pro'c Her 

of Shakespeare’s, or Milton's, or Wordsworth’s, or art is so subll) simple that entical anahsis mav 

Rossetti’s, )et come nearer than an) of these to the well despair of explaining it Tlic whole bulk of 

purity and simplicity and perfection of form that her poems would vicld but few quotations and 

mark the finest Italian sonnets Her tlioughts run perhaps not one gcncrahscti statement of moral 

naturally into a Ivncal mould, and there is no sense tnith Though, like man) other poets famous for 
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verbal melod) , she had no strong taste for music, 
her poetical gift is musical rather than pictonal 
Her most charactenstic imagery, such as is found 
m A Birthday or Death Watches, is passionate, 
not contemplative , it is the outcome of moments 
of feeling arrested, and yields little or nothing to 
thought, yet eteryvhere and always the soul of 
poetry is in her worL 

The poems of many earlier religious poets are 
easily and sharply divisible into secular and sacred 
It would be vain to attempt any such bisection of 
Miss RossettPs work. Some of her poems deal 
with religious themes, and some do not, but all 
alike are permeated with religious ideas This is 
especially noticeable m the very' few of them that 
hat e any sort of claim to be called ‘ long poems ’ 
Goblin Market and The Pnticds Progress are fairy 
stones, the one telling of certain goblin sellers of 
magic fruit who haunt a mossy rallej', the other 
descnbing the temptations and adventures that 
befall a pnnee of fable on his way to claim Ins 
bride. TTie stones are told without the smallest 
didactic intention , they are dream fantasies , but 
no one who reads them can fail to perceive that the 
ideas shadowed in them are all religious Goblin 
Market is an idyl of temptation and of \icanous 
sacnfice , The Pnueds Progress is a history of the 
pilgnmage of the soul, unmindful of its destiny, 
blinded and hindered by the loie of ease and 
pleasure, by the search for wealth or knowledge, 
and aroused from time to time by the chiding, 
wailing voices that are earned on the air A deep 
melancholy underlies all her most heart-felt poems, 
and if she resembles Shelley in lyncal elevation 
and the natural glow of lyncal utterance, there is 
more of the sadness of humanity in her poems than 
m his Her verses beginning, ‘ Passing away, saith 
the World, passing away ,’ have been given the fame 
that they desene by the praise of Mr Swinburne, 
who alludes to them as ‘the great New-Year hymn 
of Miss Rossetti, so much the noblest of sacred 
poems in our language that there is none which 
comes near it enough to stand second , a hy mn 
touched as wnth the fire and bathed as in the light 
of sunbeams, tuned as to chords and cadences of 
refluent sea-music beyond reach of harp and organ, 
large echoes of the serene and sonorous tides of 
hea\ en ' 

SUall I forget? 

Shall I forget on this side of the gra\ e ? 

I promise nothing you must wait and see 
Patient and brave. 

(O my soul, watch with him and he with me ) 

Shall I forget in peace of Paradise? 

I promise nothing follow, friend, and see 
Faithful and w ise. 

(O my soul, lead the way he walks with me ) 

A Birthday 

My heart is like a singing bird 
^Yhose nest is m a watered shoot , 

hly heart is like an apple tree 
Whose boughs are bent w ith thickset fruit , 


My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea , 

My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me 

Raise me a dais of silk and down , 

Hang it with lair and purple dyes. 

Cane it in doies and pomegranates, 

And peacocks wnth a hundred eyes , 

Work It in gold and silier grapes, 

In leaves and siher fleurs-de lys , '' 

Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 

Echo 

Come to me in the silence of the night , 

Come in the speaking silence of a dream , 

Come wnth soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bnght 
As sunlight on a stream , 

Come back m tears, 

O memory, hope, love of finished years. 

O dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Wliose wakening should hate been in Pamdise, 
Where souls bnm full of lo\ e abide and meet , 
Where thirsting longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 

That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 

Yet come to me m dreams, that I may li\e 
My %ery life again though cold in death 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath 
Speak low, lean low, 
iVs long ago, my lo\ e, how long ago 

Best 

O Earth, he hearnly upon her eyes , 

Seal her sweet ey es w eary of watching, Earth , 
Lie close around her, leave no room for mirth 
W'lth Its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 

Hushed in and curtained wnth a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth , 
With stillness that is almost Paradise 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her. 
Silence more musical than any song , 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir 

Until the morning of Eternity 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be , 

And when she wakes she will not think it long 

From 'Old and New Year Ditties.’ 

Passing away, saith the World, passing away 
Chances, beauty and youth sapped day by day 
Thy life never continueth in one stay 
Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair changing to gray 
That hath woii neither laurel nor bay ? 

I shall clothe myself in Spnng and bud m May 
Thou, root stricken, shalt not rebudd thy decay 
On ray bosom for aye 
Then I answered Yea. 

Passing away, saith my Sonl, passing away 

With its burden of fear and hope, of labour and play , 

Hearken what the past doth witness and say 

Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array. 
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Christ !na 


A cniAcr is in lli) Inul, lliv 1' if mitst iIlci) 

At mulniglit, nl cod crou, i( inoriiiiij , otn certain di), 

I o, tin. lirKlrgrooiii slnll come tint] iIi ill not tlch> 

^V^tc)l lliou nnil pray 
rian I aiis«iri-(l ^ci 
I’lssinp aim, siitli in) Gml, par inp nn-i) 

Winter pis till after tlie Ion; ili I 1 ) 

Ae\i pniiei on the \inc, ncu fig on the tenilcr ‘pri) 
Turtle cillellt turtle m Ileiien s Ma) 

] hough 1 tiny, i iit for Me. trust Me, mlclntid pn\ 
Arise, eoiiie n"i), niulil is past and lo it u ih), j 

M) love, M) Meter, M) spouse, tiiou halt lirir Men) 
llicn 1 aiisvven J ^ ci 

Scruir IjOuIso <1o Jn Mlfdrleordo 
I have de'ired, niid I have been dc ire 1 
iJiit now the da)s arc over of di-site, 

Now dud nnd djing embers iiioel luv lire , 

Where Is the hire feir wh'cli m) life was hired > 

Oh vanit) of vaiiitie , desire ' 

]j3n),iiig Hid love, ping of a [ n In I pi a urr, 

1 oiigiiig niid love, 1 di cut iiulle I tin 
\nil ineniora a li itloinles ; ulf e I nun 
And love n fount of le us oiitriuimu; me isurc 
Oh vaiiiiv of V inities d rc ' 

Now from 111 ) lieiit lot deaild <1 Hull's, tricl le'. 

Drop bv drop si ivvlj It Ip b diop e I lire, 

The driss of life, < ' 1 ive of s n ul de iie 
Alas, luv 10 c of hie pone all 1 ' prici Ci ~ 

Ob vaiiilv 0 '' vaiiiluv de ire ' 

Oil vauitv of vam ic de in 
‘'luntiii; mv hope V bieb mi;.lit have 'rinc-1 uji higher 
Tuiinng iiiv g ir len ]'lut to 1 irreii luire , 

Oh death s'riii 1 lo i oh di eiihitwlinl fire 
Oh vanitv of vaiiiti s <1c ire ' 

Slonnn Iniiomfnntei 
‘Airo clir r- b inriie nil fa-i m — I>A"'Tr 
* Arror tier, n I Ivel vno tli cnvice — 1 rTrstcA 

If tlicie lie ail) one cm tahe ni) pi ict 

And ina' e vou happ) whom I gnevt to prievc. 

Thud not that 1 can grudge it, but believe 
J do conimcrd )ou to tint noliKr grace, 

That readier vvit than mine, that swceicr fice 
^ ca since vour nches niahe rue rich, conceive 
I too am crowned, while bridal crowns I vvrave 
And thread the bridal dance vvjlh jocund pare 
Tor if I did neit love )OU, it niipbt be 

That 1 should grudge )on some one dear dcligb' , 
lint since the heart is )ours that vv-es mine own, 

^ our pleasure is iii) pleasure, right m) right, 

Your lionounble freedom makes me free, 

And )ou companioncel I am not alone 

There nal ifc of Cfinstrnj by MaeVenoe Ttett titles) 

conlaininc excrepis from her Icticrv and e sa>t on her wiilrlij 
Edmund Gosvj: (Cre/rerf A xi* A e/r Irllnir Symons (Srxxfxrr 

tn ,1 C Ilrn on (In ihe Atr/x xxrf/ Aerx^ 

ret). nnd Mrs Afe>mcll(Ar X Araixm Fell ifjs) Tiiccditlon 
of tier wtxrki (i vol iiyar) hai a I iTc Ixy her brother 

MALIDR lULLlCIl 

Cli.Trlcs Ixnt«l(lffo l>odcsoii (1833-9S), be- 
loved b) English children is ‘ I cvvis CirroII,’ avis 
tlic son of the vicir of Dircslnir) in Runcorn 
pinsh, Clieshirc , ind, pissing from Rugb) to 
Christ Church, ONford, he gr.idu tied J1 x\ in 1854 


Rosgolti 

with .1 lit it ill 1 111 111 ithf tri ili( I,lcflexl I 
tinhist of Jill roHi^c, !i< Hxti’ otdtf' tr llAi, inr* 
from li ''55 (o 1I81 ivn Jiiiili<ii iiix,il Ie< inter Ju 
Ins 01 n iiinii /t< pah't Im ! i smix- of i> (ful \rA 
even inipurtint in itht m itte it \ or! s lx<ggn ,tl 
books 01 il'ibnifil ,.'1x11 In iiui tri, tirotii'’!, r 
in iHffJ, mil I rxiitilili' <I III b) vorlaext 

K, J Ut( li atui i’ Mt frrt lit 
Curtos-i Mitt/ 1 n ///fx*, 111(1 ''J 1/ ^I’iu J fi'n rrirn 
of 1 initln nnti "il nnti'i tin) !'o ''nnd m the 
1 s extieh rfnll) ehfieifnt Ii uf (>'' h,'. litiiry rtivt) 
crediUd to ‘It.' i‘ CiDinl’ Hi 1 ■'1 I'trcniH 
pnmtihotis in [irt'crviog tii'* t'roirfioi Ik •vcai 
D ixtlp ' 1 the. in pile in t*i< il eolNjC tlmi v 1 the 



rii \ri I “a 1 1 rvNinoi DODG'snN 

N i i :» r J J Ht! i ‘•J vtn. 


'Lewis Cirrrdl* whose woils ovrrllfiwci* wi’is fun, 
nonsense litimour, mil the itinj.nir rrnt t-rs 
ilcT- to children ‘Lewis Cirro’!’ never qc Ic 
cquillcti igiin the gcni tl ctcito' of Ir ir, hn 
first inunijdi , U fs .iih rfimr sn ll or-'^r! ni 
fiSd;', vvith p eontmuitioi (ri L<> (rri 

{,'/iiss i'i8y:i, ind us dins mtions bv Icnniclhas 
berume i nursi r) ilnssic, ind bed innslatcii 
into most of the Iingugc-' of Ltimpc. To the 
‘ I cwis Cirroll ' senes belong ilso /V r rtrsi- rgoraxi 
Hut iir'of (i-t ‘in trl , P Hi 'st 
lUwf^ titu* Ri IS >t "T (1S83, new cel tSo7'i ^ 
Tulc (18841 o-itrnf nf J O!"' fiSbyi, md 
'fj/ If €tmi lirutio (i 880-91)— the litter in jiliccs 
positutlv icdioi's Mr S D ColhngvvotKl pub- 
lished ills IjR 1 1 it Jj-licrs in i8r>S, ind TA‘ J-f 
CtvtoH Pulutt I'onl in 1800 

rimrlrs Ilndilnn Spurgoon (1S34-02) horn 
It kclvedon m I sscn in 1849 beemme usher in 
n school 11 Kcvvmirkct, ind in 1S34 pastor of 
the New Piik Street CIiipcl, London The vist 
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^Metropolitan Tabernacle \\'as erected for him in 
1859-61 , wth It were connected almshouses, a 
pastor’s college, and an orphanage, over all of 
uhich he exercised and maintained effectiv e super- 
vision, He had a unique gift as an orator, and 
enluened his fervour wth quaint humour, his 
voice was of marvellous clearness and reach, and 
he wielded his mother tongue with native v igour 
His theological acquirements were slender and his 
commentanes uncntical With the newer cnticism 
he had no sympathy, and four years before his 
death he vnthdrevv from the Baptist Union because 
no action was taken against persons charged with 
what he and conservative divines regarded as 
fundamental errors His sermons, issued weekly 
from 1855, showed enormous energy of produc 
tivity, and continued to be surpnsingly fresh , they 
had an average issue of 30,000, and were trans 
lated into several foreign tongues He published 
over a hundred volumes, including The Satnl and 
hts Saviour John Ploughman's Talk (1868), 

The Treasury ojf David (a commentary on tlie 
Psalms, 1865-80), InUrpreier (1874), Sermons in 
Candles (1891), and Messages io the Mullitude 
(1892) A collection of Spurgeon’s speeches was 
edited by Pike (1878), there arc short Lives by 
Pike, Ellis, and Shindlcr (1891-92), and the authon- 
tativ c autobiography m four v olumcs vv as compiled 
by his V ifc and Mr Harland (1897-98) 

Sir John Robert Scclcy (1834-95) was the 
third son of Mr Seeley the publisher He was 
educated at the City of London School and at 
Chnst’s College, Cambridge, was bracketed wath 
three others as senior classic in 1857, and next year 
was elected a Fellow of his college In 1863 he 
became Professor of Latin in University College, 
London, in 1869 of Modem History at Cambridge, 
and there to the end of his mdustnous life he 
remained Ecce Homo had appeared anonyanously 
in 1865, and exated an extraordinary commotion in 
the religious world It was denounced wath vehe- 
mence by many ev angelicals hi e Lord Shaftesbury 
as subverting the foundation of Chnstian faith and 
hope , on the other hand, its reverent tone and 
literary charm commended the book to many 
orthodox minds For while it deliberately ex- 
cluded consideration of the supernatural and in- 
sisted on Chnst’s human work as the founder 
of a Church of humanity, it did not profess to 
deal with all the aspects of Chnst’s mission — 
some even expected it to be followed by an Ecce 
Deus, which was no part of Seeley’s plan. The 
work certainly produced no little influence on con 
temporary thought. Stnctly anonyanous at first. 
It was soon pretty confidently referred to the 
Cambndge histonan, and was ultimately acknow- 
ledged by him as his Natural Religion (1882), 
also anonymously published, was perhaps an even 
more eficctiv c presentation of tlie author’s view of 
the essence of Chnstianity , but as an eirenicon 
between science and faith, it persuaded neither 


the Chnstian nor the Agnostic For it posited 
a non -supernatural Chnstianity, and contented 
Itself wath a religion which was practically the 
pursuit of the ideal in life Seeley’s Life and Times 
of Stem (1879) was the best history of the creator 
of modem Germany, but, wntten without enthu- 
siasm, It was generally pronounced tedious His 
Short Life of Napoleon the First (1885) insisted on 
treating that portentous phenomenon as a clever 
and unscrupulous condotiierc merely, and almost 
wholly Ignored his power of political combination, 
his administrativ e sagacity , and his profound legis- 
lative achievement In so far the histonan showed 
himself liable to a prepossession In his his- 



toncal work generally Seeley sought for the dnest 
light and refused to appeal to the emotions , and 
his concern in history vv as with the State and its 
development, with public documents and diplo- 
matics though he strov e to find in past political 
consecutions answers to the pressing problems of 
the present. In one work he stmek a chord in the 
public breast , his Expansion of England (1883) 
did much to build up Bntish Imperialism, to show 
the significance of the struggle between France 
and Britain in the eighteenth century, and to 
emphasise the value of Britain’s oversea inhcnt- 
ance His Grovith of British Policy, unfinished at 
his death, was an almost equally pregnant essay 
on our foreign policy, its conditioning causes, 
mediods, and results, from the accession of Eliza- 
beth down to tlie beginning of the eighteenth 
century , to this Professor Prothero prefixed a 
short Life of the author (1895) An Introduction 
io Political Science, published in 1896, comprises 
two senes of lectures Seeley’s work on Goethe, 
a reissue of magazine articles, was sound and 
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sensible bill not rcimrl^ibly illuniinntnc J or 
Jus scrMcc to ilic miioml cause lie crcnlctl 
K C M G in ifi9l 

Loid dr Tiibicj sns tbc litle, liomc after Ins 
succession in i8S'7 to Jus fatlicr, tlic second baton, In 
the Hon John Usk' f Luci-sti R^\ auki n (1835- 
1895), one of the true t poets of Jus tune, iIiourIi 
lie net or attained populanl) v ah the public, and 
c\cn to mill) loicts of poctrv Ikt ant uell Inonn 
onl) a feu }cirs liefort Ins th alh heiiiratcd at 1 
Lton and Chnst Church, Osfoid, lie was for a time , 
.attached to the cnibass) at Const intinnjile under , 
Sir Stratford dc Rcdchfic In 1859 he was called 
to the I 5 ar, and aliout the j inic time published, 
under a pscudon)m, a sohime of poerns- Ins omi, 
and not, as lias been crroncoiul) ^ iid, the joint 
wort of himself and a dead friend Other solume s 
ofserse — inthidin); n/nf \!^lru‘t! ‘'i.A/.r, 
yVe Threshohi of Atriih\, Olti’ifsos of A' t w/i, 
Piif(<rtto, ] cloi: tti ami Mot oiioii (If, S! nltii n , 
] irSi — followed in iSfio-bj, and no |>ow(tful j 
dramas, PltiloctcUs md Ok'Iis were ' 

Grec) not in subieet matter alone In I'-AS, too, , 
the autlior (.jiseudon) mouj or inonsmnus as set) 
made Ins emh tnti', into Ln,,lish public life is 
candid lie for Mid Che-slure on the Iiberd •■irli 
He w IS not cheted, and soon after toed up ins 
residence in London, i here be Incd tlie J>fc vf 
a litcran icduse in the so'iets of i few \-irin 
fitcnds He was no* i hoed m m incrcl , but an 
cntluisnslic espcri in boiaii), in l>ool plate*, and 
m Creel coins 1 nuts of tbcsi studies appeared 
in a worl on bool phtes and one on //. 

Ptora of Liuihtf (1899) Ri! tanals (,18701 md 
A’./ (187)1 w< re collee tions of poi ms 
TItf Soldier s Ppi tunr was a poetic tta„'ed/ 

Poems, Dinmalu ami ! yiual (1893), comprised 
selections from past woiL with new ptcies, and 
a stipplemcniar) solumc appeared in 1895 \t ' 
Ins dcatli bis f ime was stcadil Rrowinj,, and a 
posthumous \oIumc, Orpheus n Pat ice, ard o*r,r 
Poems, edited b> the Hon Lad) I eigbton M.arrcn 
(1901), was unucrialK greeted as a rare adduion 
to the treasur) of English pocir) I ord dc . 
Table) s high strung, too sensitise temperament 
IS reflected m much of his serse— liis noble mcl in 
cliol), his all-bul pessimistic outlook on a world 
of cnipts strife and \ain ambition And another ’ 
and equal!) scnsitiic side of Ins character appeals 
in tbc iioems and passages which guc rich and j 
melodious utterance to the poet’s heart felt jo) in t 
the ineffable beauts of nature. 

);> S/r M F Orint T>fi/Tprr/(*** 1 to Tfse /* m 
r/^C/ta/iirr (ttyc)) , Mr Go\^i Cntunl Ktt an!l*c 

bio;jraphical tbetch Prof^ior Ilngh MnIl«T(io 

Sir H alter Kcsaiit (i83(k-i9oi), bom nt 
Portsmouth, studied at King’s College, I ondon, 
and at Christ’s College, Cambndge, and, basing 
abandoned the idea of taking orders, was ap 
pointed to a professorship m Mauritius, sslicrc be 
found time to read largely in French literature 


Tnbley 

A surct.jion of fesen'h ailacls rompelhr; liim 
10 rt'igTi this {yj‘t, lu, n turn'd to Frghtid, and 
m glad!) afccpicd ilm offirr of s/rrciirs <f 
the ncs Is fotiiirled 1 dc tiiu Ltplonlun Tund, in 
ip[iou!!mriu lie rttaiti'd till hi sucre's as a writer 
of futioii in idc him indcpciidcniof this "aiff 
His first siori , Sliidtet ta / ici.ul Pcelry, q.fiv-ar ‘d 
in if/f, md itlr ictcd iruKli attention railur h;^ 
Its interest and pha'.ant s sic than from it" ctini s 
liscnts I hrec ) c irs 1 iter lu Ir^gan toroh ilKuatc 
in -tor) writing i ith Jnn>r* Hire (if .*4-8? , vhn 
from N'otihainp’on < ani'* to Queen', it Cmilrid, c, 
from lass dnfuvl in'o htcra'i'ff, Imd p-b’r.h'd o-’" 
oris o uniin[i';rt ml t cP, , d vi, -o cdilo- rd 
Or-e a Het' I o, Mils' til') pro lu ed /V fr 
/'u’uej 'ItrhPi fiTfe), f! lu'lle Otrl, li'ih 

llmf) til d ( r > ! 1 IS of I III ,ir, 7 he 

(tohler J> ilterfi s ii'li grr ’U jtco-i'a’ 

till ir ]vs,)ular s) J ne Tfoi Is tj /,> 

C/Iia's Ar'o’r, Ttc C! I'h/t e>/ he / /, V, in' 
Pae ‘•eirt .Side Till'* ! ic"i'y par.-cfA ip 

Ic t • e< n two I ten td I'lH 'crl ; ifl , r i s, jrab’e / c 
tnliiirir^ ith that of Ilr.urott and Hc’fli' ■■ o' 
of l-rd marui and C iti n, lo iricd ti ') i Ma— 
md with the Lapp cit rr alts— i c )! ;! c d* a h cf 
the ; Owl gi r roll ihor I e r nic'-'c*)' ird Pr I't 
ron inur i to ptoiii i fl, tu'a s 1 o'! i, m n >n 
iiisro'ioa ird disc’ ip i.tnt wtli un d’afnl r*'ef, s 
aa<I fci iht , iho 1 I fnr th n/o j..an in a u v- 
tin) tii'haiil) diliMMi' n iiir c', 'er,ilutg fo di la 
' Ui eci (DT ./// s, r rr trsi’f'dei iSC:), 

lU ir a (t rrlet / air, J)iti ‘ii\ / . rtter, Ch dnr 
of Gtleou, Aru erd if J % > iiie, Pee /•■< r) Oc'i, 
[>e)ciid the fhen s of I- ante 7 he 'hut r Cr, fs 
matt, Tue Re^ t Qi'ir, J/e fitnh Ger''r ti" 
7 ! fjidy of Jm >!, ,aod o’hcr * ones. 

Re uh >< '),y \eoitP r ^drafted b Rice a-d 
panl) written before the partner iiip l/e-;;sn’ ara 
Tie Go! ren // itterj,\ a'c ji-obabh he lys. k"0'm 
of all the bo'd s as-'ictatct' with Hcsands r..inie, 
and thmi,,h n Ih. admitted that he booke pnocLred 
bs the col!a1>ora,cu .are neber in hiurou' rrore 
SIS id 111 charactcns-ition. fre-he- and more eater 
taming aIto„eth''r this doos not prose tint these 
features wee who’ls or mainls Mr Rices con 
tribution, bit tint Rcvnl grew oidcr Lnques- 

tionabls the later nos els si ere mans of them 
somewhat incredible and frcluioiis, didactic and 
ost rwt iglitcd suth detail, as well apt to rcpe.at 
idujs and situat ons Perhaps Besant sns nght 
in rcganling Doiothr I orster a story of the E.irl 
of Dementi “Iter and the Rclicihon of iStj, as hu 
liesl talc. All Sorlt nr d Coi di/iotir of dfei , on 
the other hand, sms the most notable of a senes 
sshich produced a marked and urcspcclcd inilu 
cnee on the public heart and conscience thus 
Stimulated and guided the philanthropic (and 
fhshionablcl mosement that led to the establish 
ment of the People's Palace in the east end of 
London 

Another senes of Sir M altcr's hterar) enterprises 
concerned Uic topograph) and histoi) of London 
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It nas his ambition to be the Stow of nineteenth- 
century London , and he projected a vast scheme 
in which he was to have the help of experts, 
retaining for his own share the general history of 
London from the earliest times to the end of the 
nineteenth century This he seems ever to have 
regarded as his magnuvi opus, and to it he devoted 
the continuous labour of five j ears To this plan, 
unfinished at his death, belonged the pleasant 
V olumes on Westminster, London, South London, 
and East London 
(written by him 
with some assist- 
ance), as also 
London til file 
Etghiecn/h Cen- 
tury ( 1 902), London 
under the Stuarts 
(1904), and Lon- 
don under the 
Tudors From the 
Ant obt ography 
published in the 
same year it ap 
peared that he had 
completed a history' 
of London from the 
beginning as far 
as the end of the 
eighteenth century 
His attitude to 
w ards religious and 
theological prob 
Icms was frankly 
expounded in the 
same book, and w as 
by no means con- 
servative. His re- 
lations with Mr 
Rice (who, It should 
be added, waote a 
well known history 
of the Bntish Turf) 
he had explained in a preface to the library' edition 
o{ Ready money Morttbo) m 1887 
As secretary of Che Palestine Exploration Fund 
Besant edited or wrote works on Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, and the survey , and as first chairman of the 
Society of Autliors he laboured strenuously to 
secure, especially to inex'penenced writers for tne 
press, as full a share as possible of the profits 
accruing from their labours His zeal in their 
behalf, testified to by a great expenditure of time 
and work, led him ultimately to be unduh suspi- 
cious and not a little unfair to one of the two 
partners m the business of publishing books 
Further French studies were a work on the 
French humounsts (1873) and small works on 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and Coligny , he waote also 
Lues of Professor Palmer and Richard Jefferies, 
and there w ere opuscules from his hand on WTiit- 
tington, CapHin Cook, and King Alfred Ready 


money Morttboy was dramatised by the author 
As We are and as We may be was a collection of 
miscellanies, posthumously published in 1903 

Thomas Ilill Green (1836-82) was bom at 
the rectory of Birkm in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and educated at Rugby and Balhol College, 
Oxford, where he took a first in classics, and later 
a third in law and modem history He was elected 
and re elected a Balhol Fellow', became the first 

lay tutor of the 
college, and, under 
Jowelt, the mam 
influence in Bal- 
hol He mamed 
a sister of J A. 
Syroonds in 1871, 
and became m 1877 
Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philoso 
phy Green’s noble 
character, conta- 
gious enthusiasm, 
philosophical inde- 
pendence and pro 
fundity, and strong 
interest in social 
questions gathered 
around him many 
of the best men at 
Oxford Popular 
education and tem- 
perance lay near 
his heart, and he 
gave himself with 
great earnestness 
to School-Board 
work and political 
reform He was 
the ‘ Mr Gray ’ of 
Robert Elsmet e In 
1874 he contributed 
his masterly intro 
Auction to the Clarendon Press edition of Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Aature, subjecting Hume’s 
philosophy in detail to searching and hostile 
analysis from an idealist point of new His own 
philosophy, which sprang from the sympathetic 
study of Kant and Hegel, was largely a polemic 
against current empincism as stultifying philos- 
ophy and rendering the ethical standard nuga- 
tory , he w-as a trenchant cntic of Bntish empincal 
philosophy, whether that of Hume or of Lewes or 
of Herbert Spencer His Prolegomena to Ethics, 
left incomplete at his death, was edited m the 
following year by Mr A. C Bradley, and two 
addresses or lay sermons to his pupils were issued 
with an unfinished preface by Arnold Toynbee. 
His condemnation of Hume and scattered essavs 
in Mind and elsewhere were edited by R L. 
Nettleship (1883-88), the third volume containing 
a Memoir 
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Joliii Richard Green (1837-83) uas the son 
of an Ovford tradesman, and \vas educated at 
Magdalen College School till the age of fifteen, 
when he was sent to complete his education under 
the charge of a pn\ate tutor In 1854 he com- 
peted successfully for an open scholarship at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and was matriculated at the end 
of 1855 The choice of a college was probably 
unfortunate , the members of Jesus College were 
mostly Welshmen, and they xtere rather isolated 
from tlie rest of the university Green made few 
intimate friends during his undergraduate days, 
refused to throw himself into the normal current 
of Oxford studies, and was content with a pass 
degree in 1859 That his time had not been 
wholly wasted, and that his early taste for reading 
had led him into the direction of his later w’ork, is 
proved by' some bnllnnt papers on the history' of 
Oxford which he contnbuted during his last year 
of residence to the Ovford Chronicle In i860 he 
took orders and accepted a curacy m London at 
St Barnabas, Goswell Road For a few months in 
1863 he had charge of a parish in Hoxton, but 
was compelled by ill-health to resign it. After 
another short period as a curate at Netting Hill, 
he received from Bishop Tait the curacy-in charge 
of St Philip’s, Stepney, which he held for fi\e 
years He discharged his clerical duties with rare 
fidelity and devotion , but his sy mpathics were 
always with the Broad Church party, and as time 
went on he became more and more reluctant to 
bind himself to any definite religious dogmas He 
had alway'S been delicate, and the arduous labour 
of a clergyman in the cast end of London over- 
taxed his strength When he resigned his cliarge 
at Stepney m 1869, he gave up all active clerical 
work. 

During his life in London Green had managed 
to find time for literary work Whenever he could 
get away from his parish, he spent his time in the 
British Museum studying the authontics for early 
English history He had plans for a history of 
Somersetshire, and a history' of the English Church 
in connection wath the lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, but his faxounte scheme was a 
history of England under the Angevin kings, a 
task which has since been performed by his disciple, 
Miss Kate Norgate A paper which Green read 
before the Somersetshire Archreological Society' led 
to an intimate friendship with Freeman, by whom 
he was induced to become a contiibutor, and after 
a time a frequent contnbutor, to the Saturday 
Review Through Freeman he became acquainted 
watli Stubbs, who was at the time Lambeth Libra- 
rian, an office in which Green succeeded him, and 
was also engaged m editing some of tlie most 
important volumes in the Rolls Series The cn 
couragement which he received from these two 
older students was of immense value to Green, 
and he recognised his obligation when in 1878 
he dedicated his History of the English People 
‘to two dear fnends, my masters in the study of 


English History, Edward Augustus Freeman and 
William Stubbs ’ 

Green’s intention, when he abandoned the 
Church, was to cam a living by writing for the 
Saturday, but to devote almost the whole of his 
energy and time to the Angevin penod It was 
a great blow to him to discover in 1869 that his 
lungs were affected, and that he would have to 
curtail his work and to live the life of an invalid 
For three successiv e winters he was compelled to 
go to the South Under these unwelcome and 
unexpected conditions he was induced to alter his 
plans, to abandon or postpone tlie unremunerativc 
task of vv riting a lengthy book on a speaal period, 
and to undertake for Macmillan a Short History 
of the English People To the writing of this book 
he gave five years of such strenuous work as he 
could put into the limited hours allowed by medical 
advice It was published in 1874, and Green sud- 
denly found himself famous This was the more 
startling and gratifying, because the experts who 
had read the proof-sheets were by no means unani 
mous in prophesying success But the verdict of 
readers was as deasne as in the case of hlacauhy’s 
first two volumes a quarter of a century before It 
was not merely the vividness of the narrative and 
the picturesqueness of the style that secured such 
a notable triumph Green had presented the social 
side of English history in its connection witli poll 
tical life and constitutional progress as nobody had 
presented it before. His life in the cast end had 
been a more v'aluable training to him than Gibbon’s 
expcnencc as a militia officer had been to the writer 
of the Dicline and Fall Green’s intention was 
clearly stated m his Preface ‘Tlie aim of the 
follow ing vv ork is defined by its title , it is a historv, 
not of English Kings or English Conquests, but 
of the English People. At the nsk of sacrificing 
much that was interesting and attractive in itself, 
and which the constant usage of our histonans has 
made familiar to English readers, I have preferred 
to pass lightly and briefly over the details of foreign 
wars and diplomacies, the personal adventures of 
kings and nobles, the pomp of courts, or the in 
tngues of favountes, and to dwell at length on the 
incidents of that constitutional, intellectual, and 
social advance in which we read the history of 
the nation itself It was with this purpose that 
I have devoted more space to Chaucer than to 
Cressy', to Caxton than the petty stnfe of Yorkist 
and Lancastrian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth 
than to her victory at Cadiz, to the Methodist 
revival than to the escape of the y'oung Pre- 
tender Whatev'cr the woith of the present work 
may be, I have striven throughout that it should 
never sink into a “drum and trumpet history”’ 
The mere abandonment of the time-honoured 
division into reigns was in itself a rev’olution 
No other European country had at that time 
found such a histonan as Green, and though 
foreigners have since tned to emulate his 
methods, none have succeeded in equalling then- 
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inodU The Short Htsiory remains unique in 
histoncal literature 

For nine more jears Green m"is enjfagcd m a 
heroic struggle to do as much work as increasing 
ill health would allow His opportunities for re- 
search were seriously curtailed by the necessity 
of alwajs wintering abroad In 1877 he married 
Miss Alice Stopford, whose in\aluable assistance 
made the remaining >ears of his life happier 
and more fruitful than they could otlierwise ha\c 
been He never returned to his project of Angevin 
history, but set himself to work out the general 
historv of England on an c\ er-increasing scale 
In 1878-80 he published m four volumes his 
History of the Euqltsh People, in which he e\- 
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panded the Short History, and rewTote those periods 
of It which had been defcctncly treated m the 
former book Then he began from the begin- 
ning to utilise on a large scale the authonties 
which he had been studjing for so man> years 
One volume, The Maktne; of England, which 
brought the history down to 828, was published 
in January 1882 With feverish activity he went 
on dictating another volume to his wife, but it 
was still unfinished when he died at Mentone on 
7th March 1S83 , it appeared as a posthumous 
work under the name of The Corquest of England 
It IS to these last two Ixioks that we must look to 
estimate the immense laliour which it had cost 
Green to draw his hnlhant picture of the nation’s 
progress , and it is in these books that we see most 
clearly the evtraordinary imaginative power which 
enabled Green to throw himself into the life of the 


distant past This is his supreme ment as a 
histonan, and in this quility he has never been 
surjiassed 

Oxford In tbo Middle Ages 
At the time of the arnval of VacariUa, Oxford stood in 
the first rank among English tow ns Its town church of 
St Matun rose from the midst of n huddled group of 
houses, girt in with massive walls, that lay along the dry 
upper ground of a low peninsula between the streams of 
Cherwell and the upper Ihames Tlie ground fell gcntlv 
on either side, eastward and westward, to these nvers, 
while on the south a sharper descent led down across 
swampy meadows to the city bridge Around lay a 
vvald forest, the moors of Cowky and Bulhngdon firing 
ing the course of Thames, the great woods of Sholovcr 
and Baglcy closing the honron to the south and cast. 
Though the two huge towcr» of its Borman castle 
marked the strategic importance of Oxford ns com 
manding l.he nver valley along which the commerce 
of southern England mainly flowed, us walls fonned, 
pcrliaps, the least element in Us military strength, for on 
every side but the north the lowai was guarded by the 
swampy meadows along Cherwell, or by the intricate 
channels into winch the Thames hicaks among the 
meadows of Omey From the midst of these meadows 
rose a mitred abbey of Austin canons, which, with llic 
older pnory of St Fndcswidc, gave the town some 
ecclesiastical dignity Tlic residence of the Norman 
house of the D’OiIlis within its castle, the frequent visits 
of English kings to a palace without Us walls, the 
presence again and again of important councils, maikcd 
Us political weight within the realm Tlic settlement of 
one of the wealthiest among the English Jewries m the 
very heart of the towai indicated, while it promoted, 
the nclivity of us trade No place better illustrates the 
transformation of the land in the hands of its Norman 
masters, the sudden outburst of industnal effort, the 
sudden expansion of commerce and accumulation of 
wealth which followed the Conquest To the west of 
the towar rose one of the stateliest of English castles, 
and in the meadows beneath the hardly less stately 
abbey of Osney In the flclds to the north the last of 
the Norman kings raised his palace of Beaumont Tlic 
canons of St hndeswidc reared the church which still 
exists as the diocesan cathedral, while the piety of the 
Norman Castellans rchuilt almost all the pandi churches 
of the city, and founded within their new castle walls the 
churcli of ihc Canons of St George We know nothing 
of the causes which drew students and teachers within 
the walls of Oxford It is posMbk that here as else- 
where a new teacher had quickened older educational 
founelations, and that the cloisters of Osney and St 
Fndcswidc already jrosscssed schools whieh hurst into 
a larger life under the impulse of Vacanus As vet, 
however, the fortunes of vhc University were obsenrcil 
by the gloncs of Pans, English scholars gathered in 
thousands round the chairs of William of Cliamp,anx or 
AWard The English look their place as one of the 
‘nations’ of the I rench University John of Salisbjrv 
became famous as one of the Parisian teachers Bektt 
wandetctl to Pans from Ins school at Merton But 
through the peaceful reign of Henry llie Second Oxford 
was qmcllv increasing m numliets and repute Forty 
years after llie visit of Vacanus us cduc^liond poMimn 
was fully established When Gerald of Wales read his 
amusing Topography of Ireland to Us students, the mo I 
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gloomy atmosphere, the poem re\eals a distinct 
personality, and has engaging nimbleness and 
grace of artistic form In the same volume the 
lync ‘To our Ladies of Death,’ prompted by De 
Quincey’s Suspirta, is very strikingly conceived 
and daintily elaborated. Thomson further illus- 
trates his sovereign quality in Van^s Slory and 
the attractive Onental tale, Weddah and Om-el- 
Bouatn, published mth other poems in 1881 In 
his first two \olumes appeared the author’s best 
work They include, besides the poems named, 
‘Sunday at Hampstead,’ ‘Sunday up the River,’ 
and various other short pieces that e\ince a win- 
ning love of natural beautj and rare energy of 
lyrical rapture. In 1881 Thomson issued Essays 
and Phaniasies, which arc curious if not important 
Posthumous works are A Voice from Ihe Nile, and 
other Poems, and Satires and Profanities, both 
published in 1884, Shelley, a Poem, published in 
1885, and Poems, Essays, and Fragments, issued 
in 1892 The collected Poems appeared m two 
volumes in 1895, and a volume of Prose was pub- 
lished in 1896 Mr Bertram Dobell prefixed a Life 
of Thomson to the volume entitled A Voice from 
ihe Nile, and other Poems j and m 1889 Mr H S 
Salt published a work which, as revised in 1898, 
has become the standard biograph) of the poet 

From ‘Tho City of Dreadful Night' 

Of all things human which are strange and wild 
This 15 perchance the wildest and most strange, 

And showelh man most utterly beguiled, 

To those wlio haunt that sunless City s range , 

That he bemoans himself for aye, repeating 
How Time is deadly swift, how life is fleeting, 

How naught is constant on the earth but change. 

The hours are heavy on him and the days , 

The burden of the months he scarce can bear , 

And often m Ins sccr9t soul he prays 

To sleep through barren penotls unaware, 

Arousing at some longcrl for date of pleasure , 

Winch having passed and yacldcd him small treasure, 
He would outslecp another term of care 

Yet in his marvellous fancy he must make 
Quick wings for Time, and see it fly from us , 

This Time which crawleth like a monstrous snake, 

Y ounded and slow and very venomous , 

Which creeps bhndwormhke round the earth and ocean. 
Distilling poison at each painful motion. 

And seems condemned to circle ever thus. 

And since he cannot spend and use aright 
Tlic little time here given him in trust, 

But wasteth it 111 weary nndehght 
Of foolish toil and trouble, stnfe and lust, 
lie naturally claimcth to inhent 
Tlie everlasting ruturc, that his merit 

May have full scope , ns surclv is most jiisC 

O length of the intolerable hours, 

O nights that arc as n»ns of slow pain, 

O Tune, too ample for our vital powers, 

O Life, whose woeful vanities remain 


Immutable for all of all our legions 
Through all the centuries and in all the regions. 

Not of your speed and v anance 'ce complain 

IVe do not ask a longer term of stnfe. 

Weakness and weariness and nameless woes , 

We do not claim renewed and endless life 
When this which is our torment here shall close. 

An everlasting conscious inanition ' 

We yearn for speedy death in full fruition, 

Dateless oblivion and divine repose 

THOMAS BA\NE 

Robert Bnchanan (1841-1901), a versatile and 
highly talented w riter in v erse and prose, w as bom 
at Cavcrswall in Staffordshire, the son of a Scottish 
sdioolmaster and Socialist, who settled for a while 



ROBERT BUCHANAN 

From a Photograph bf Ellis and Walery 


in Glasgow The son was educated at Glasgow 
High School and University, where his closest 
friend was the short-lived David Gray^ (page 657) 
In the year i860 the two set out for London to 
set the Thames on fire , but gloom and poverty 
hung over their steps, and fame did not come 
until too late for tlic elder of the pair Buchanan’s 
first work, Undertotus, a volume of verse, pub 
hshed in 1863, was well received The Idylls and 
Legends of Inverburn followed in 1865, and next 
year came London Poems, his first distinct success 
— a rare combination of ly ncal v igour and insight 
into humble life, lightened up with humour and 
sweetened with pathos Later volumes of verse 
were a translation of Danish ballads and IVayside 
Posies {iZ()6) , North Coast Poems {1^67), Napoleon 
Fallen, a Lyrical Drama, and The Drama of 
Kings (1871), two rhapsodies suggested by the 
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How, spite of jour liumnn scorning, 

Once more God’s future draus nigh, 

And already goes forth the t\aming 
That j c of the past must die. 

Great hail I 11 e cry to the comers 
From the dazzling unknown shore , 

Bring us hither your sun and jbur summers, 

And renew our w orld as of j ore , 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers. 

And things that m e dreamed not before 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer i\ho slumbers. 

And a singer who sings no more 

David Graj (1838-61), eldest of eight children 
of a handloom weaver, was bom on the bank of 
the Luggie near Kirkintilloch He showed much 
promise at school, was destined in consequence 
for the mmistrj', and bj dint of pupil-teaching 
paid his waj for four jears at Glasgow Unuersitj 
But having contnbuted a considerable number of 
poems to the Glasgow Ctitzeu, he determined, with 
ins fnend Robert Buchanan, to go to London, and 
begin the career of a man of letters By mistake 
the two travelled by different trains, and, amiing 
done, Gray spent the first night in the open air , 
the result was a cold which soon became con- 
sumption For a time the poet li\cd with his 
friend Buchanan in a garret m Blackfnars, and 
Mr Monckton Milnes (afterw ards Lord Houghton) 
found him some literary work Bpt his disease 
increased, and, after a sojourn in the south 
of England, he returned to his father’s cottage 
at Kirkintilloch to die Dunng his remaining 
months he wrote a senes of thirty sonnets. In the 
Shadows These breathe the tery passion of 
despair, and remain his finest work His longest 
jxiem, ‘ The Luggic,’ is a descriptn e piece contain 
ing many passages of great beauty The poet of 
‘Tlic Luggie’ presents one of the most pathetic 
figures m Scottish literature , Pollok, Fergusson, 
and Bruce were all, like him, cut off before their 
pnme, but none of these receued the arrow of 
death wath such a piteous erj' His poems were 
published m 1862, after his death, with a Memoir 
by Dr Hcddcrwick of the Cittstn, and an Intro- 
duction bj Lord Houghton 

Sonnet 

If it mast be , if it must lie, O God ' 

That 1 die joung, and make no further moans , 
That underneath the unrespectivc sod, 

In imcscutchconcd pn\acy, mj bones 
Shall crumble soon — then gne me strength to bear 
The last convulsK c throe of too sweet breath I 
I tremble from the edge of life to dare 
The dark and fatal leap, ha\ing no filth, 

No glorious ) earning for the Apocalypse , ^ 

Bui, like a child that m the night limes cries 
For light, I crj , forgetting the eclipse 
Of know ledge and our human destinies 
O licci ish and uncertain soul 1 obej 
Tlie law of life m patience till the daj 

(From In tne Shalims ) 
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Edward Lear (1812-88), bom in London, had 
from boyhood a passion for drawnng and painting, 
and by a book of fine coloured drawings of parrots 
interested the Earl of Derby, who gave him the 
opportunity of \ isiting Italy He settled in Rome 
and became a landscape painter, but in spile of 
ill health was an indefatigable tra\eller, iisiting not 
merelj the out of-the-w ay comers of Italy, Greece, 
and Turkej,but Egypt, SjTia, Palestine, and India 
After 1837 he was very little in England, though he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1850 to 1873, 
and he died at San Remo Lear is less knowai by 
his paintings than by Ins beautifully illustrated 
books of travel — Sketches of Rome (1842), Illus- 
trated Exatrswns in Italy (\% 4 ( 3 ), Journal in Greue 
and Albania (1851), Journal in Calabria (1852), 
and In Corsica (1869) Naturalists thought his 
drawangs of birds equal to Audubon’s, and Tenny- 
son praised his Greek journal in a well-known 
poem But Lear is far best known bv his Book of 
Nonsense (1846 , 29th ed with Introduction by Sir 
E Strachey, 1894), an original compound of wit, 
humour, paradox, and good sense in rhymes extra- 
ordinarily facile and felicitous, which have gone 
to the hearts of all English children The out- 
come of his fnendship with the Derby family, 
the book was vvntten to amuse the childhood of 
the fifteenth Earl of Derby (1826-93), afterwards 
a very grave statesman Moie Nonscnsi Rhymes 
followed in 1871 , Nonsense Sonffs, Stones, and 
Botany in 1870 , Laughable Lyncs in 1876 

Clinrlcs Jeremiah Wells. (1800-79) was 
bom in London and educated at Edmonton, 
was a fnend of Hazlitt and Keats (though from 
both he was ultimately estranged), and till 1830 
practised as a solicitor in London His book 
of Stories after Nature (1822), tales m poetic 
prose, fell slill-bom, and was followed in 1824 bj' 
the remarkable biblical drama, Joseph and Ins 
Brethren, which, though praised by R H Home 
in The Ne~v Spirit of the . 4 gc in 1844, remained 
all but unknow n until attention was directed to its 
beauties by Rossetti in Gilclinst’s Life of Blake 
(1863) and by Mr Swinburne, who in the Fott- 
mghily (1875) hailed him as ‘a poet meant to take 
his place amongst the highest’ Wells, who had 
abandoned professional work for a country life in 
Wales and Hertfordshire, went to Bnttany in 1840, 
and finally settled at klarseilles After his wife’s 
death in 1874 he burnt MSS of tragedies and 
poems that would have filled eight or ten volumes , 
but when a revised edition of Joseph had been 
published in 1876, the old man was moved to wntc 
some additional scenes for his chef douvre, which 
Mr Gosse has described as ‘an overgrovm speci- 
men of the pseudo Jacobean drama in verse popular 
in ultra -poetical circles between 1S20 and 1S30’ 
to be regarded less as a plav than as a poetical 
curiosity of flond eloquence and rich versification 

Sec Mr W alt* Dunton in the 4//’rntnfm (iBj6 i£ 79 ) Mr Buxton 
Forman in Miles s {</ ihc CtnUrry^ and Lmlons edition of 

Siones after l\(tture (1B91X 
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Master of all of us,’ said R L Stevenson ^ome 
cntics ha\e dilated on his lack of constructive 
skill, or even paradoxically affirmed that he violates 
every canon which the art of fiction should obserxe , 
and too much his been made of the obscunty and 
indirectness of his diction The idiosymcrasies of 
his style, which in the later tvorks is often pro 
vokingly compressed and elliptical, form a certain 
bamer to appreciation, and repel min> at the out- 
set , but those t\ho have become accustomed to the 
atmosphere of his thought and utterance arc agreed 
that there are few wnters, living or dead, whose 
works will better repay a careful study Unintel- 
Iigibility and obscurity are relative terms, and to 
the novel m its most complex and highest form it 
cannot be made matter of reproach that there are 
some — perhaps many — who lack the intelligence 
or the sensibility that can alone admit them to 
the charmed circle of appreciative readers The 
difficulties of Mr Meredith’s st>le and manned have 
been greatly exaggerated, and are felt to be a 
serious impediment to sympathetic understanding 
only by those who have not the patience to apply 
themselves to the study of the higher fiction w ith 
the same ardour that they would think necessary 
J m the case of any other ar^ No one has ever 
l/tned to make words convey so much meaning as 
jlMr Meredith, and very few have had so much 
meaning to express His power of phrase-making 
IS as wonderful as the vanety and ippositeness of 
his use of individual words Qt should be noted 
that with the publication of j/ia Egoist in 1879, 
there was a marked change m Mr Meredith’s style, 
a change not without its disadvantages— to a more 
fastidious choice of words, with an increasing com- 
mand of felicitous phrases, and a more sedulous 
effort to put the fullest simificance and suggestive- 
ness into every' sentenced Although Mr Meredith 
was long in gaming recognition, and is unlikely' 
ever to be a popular writer in the ordinary sense, 
f he is now regarded by the majonty of ailtu'ated 
\ readers as one of the most powerful and original 
intellectual forces of our time, distinguished alike 
for the large sanity of his outlook upon life, the 
subtlety and grasp of his insight into the spnngs 
of character, and his command of many of the 
most effectiv e forms of artistic expression 

From ‘Love In the Valley ' 

Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadow s 
Flying to ihe hills on a blue and breezy noon 
No, she IS athirst and dnnVing up her wonder 
Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon 
Deals she an unkindness, ’tis but her rapid measure, 

Even as in a dunce , and her smile can heal no less 
Like the swinging May cloud that pelts the flowers with 
hailstones. 

Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless 

Happy happy time, when the white star hovers 
Ixiw over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew. 

Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness, 
Threading it with colour, like yewbemes the yew 


fhicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens 
Glow ing, and with crimson a long cloud swells 
Maiden still the mom is , and strange she is, and secret , 
Strange her eyes, her cheeks are cold ns cold sea 
shells 

From “rhe Ordeal of Richard Feverek’ 

Tiiey believe that the angels have been busy about 
them from their cradles The celestial hosts hare 
worthily stnven to bring them togellier And, O vie 
tory 1 O wonder! after toil and pain, nnd difficulties 
exceeding, the celestial hosts have succeeded ' 

‘ Here we two sit who are written above as one ’’ 

Pipe, happy Love ' pipe on to these dear innocents I 
The tide of colour has ebbed from the upper sky In 
the West the sea of sunken fire draws back , and the 
stars leap forth, and tremble, and retire before the 
advancing moon, who slips the silver train of cloud from 
her shoulders, and, w ith her foot upon the pine tops, 
surveys heaven 

‘ Lucy , did y ou nev er dream of meeting me ? ’ 

'O Richard! yes, for I remembered y ou ' 

‘ Lucy ' and did you pray that we might meet ? ’ 

• I did ! ’ 

Young as when she looked upon the lovers in Paradise, 
the fair Immortal journeys onward Fronting her, it is 
not night but veiled day Full half the sky is flushed 
Not darkness not day , bat the nuptials of the two 
‘My own' my own for ever! You are pledged to 
me? Wlnsperl’ 

He hears the delicious music. 

‘ And you are mine ? ’ 

A soft beam travels to the fern covert under the pine 
wood where they sit, and for answer he has her eves 
turned to, him an instant, timidly fluttering over the 
depths of his, and then downcast, for through her eyes 
her soul is naked to him 

‘ Lucy I my bnde ' my life ' ’ 

The night jar spins his dark monotony on the branch 
of the pine The soft beam travels round them, and 
listens to their hearts Their lips are locked 
Pipe no more. Love, for a time ' Pipe as you will you 
cannot express their first kiss , nothing of its sweetness, 
and of the sacredness of it nothing St Cecilia up aloft, 
liefore the silver organ pipes of Paradise, pressing fingers 
upon all the notes of which Love is but one, from her 
you may hear it 

From "Tlie Egoist’ 

‘An oath?’ she said, and moved her lips to recall 
what she might have said and forgotten ‘To what? 
What oath ? ' 

‘That you will be true to me dead as well as living ! 
Whisper it ’ 

‘Willoughby, I shall be tme to my vows at the altar ’ 

‘ To me ' me I ’ 

‘ It will he to vou ’ 

‘To my soul No heaven can be for me — I see none, 
only torture, unless I have your word, Clara. I trust it< 

I wall trust It implicitly My confidence m you is 
absolute.’ 

‘ Then y ou need not he troubled ’ 

‘ It 13 for jau, my love , that you may he armed and 
strong when I am not by to protect vou ’ 

‘ Our views of the world are opposed, Willoughby ’ 
‘Consent gratify me, swear it Say, “Beyond 
death " Wliisper it I ask for nothing more Women 
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llimk tliL Imsbnnd’s gnve brciks the 1«3ntl, cuts Ibe tic, 
sets them loobc 1 licj wed the (Icsli— pib ' What I 
call on jou for is nobilit) the transcendent nobilitj of 
faithfulness bcjoiid death “ Jfts stidott 1 ’’ let them 
sa) , a saint in s\ido\\hood ’ 

‘ M) sons at the altar must sulTicc.’ 

‘ You s\ ill not ? Clara ' ' 

‘I am plighted to jou ’ 

‘ Not a nord ’ — a simple promise? But jou lose me?’ 

‘I base giscn )on the best proof of it that I can 

‘Consider bon iittcrK I place confidence in )ou ’ 

‘ I hope it is Vicll placed ' 

‘I could kneel to jou, to worship )od, if you would, 
Clara ' ’ 

‘Kneel to heaicn, not to me, Willouglibj 1 am 
I wish I were able to tell what 1 am I mas be incon 
stant I do not know m) self flunk , question yourself 
whether I am really the person you should marry Your 
wfife should base great qualities of mind and soul I 
wall consent to hear that I do not possess them, and 
abide by the eerdict.’ 

‘You do, you do possess thcml' Willoughby cried 
‘When you know better what the world is, you will 
understand my aniuety Ah\e, I am strong to shield 
yon from it , dead, helpless — that is all ^ ou would be 
elad in mail, steel proof, ineiolablc, If sou would 
But try to enter into ins mind , think with me, feel wath 
me. When sou hare once comprehended the intensity 
of the lore of a man like me, sou will not require asling 
It is the difference of the elect and the \ailgar , of the 
ideal of lose from the coupling of the herds, Wc will 
let it drop At least, 1 haic sour hand As long ns I 
live I hate your hand Ought I not to lie satisfied? I 
am , only, I sec farther than most men, and feel more 
deeply ’ 

From ‘Vittorio.’ 

It was he svho preached to the Italians lltat oppor 
tunity IS a mocking deiil when wc lool for it to be 
rescaled, or, in other ssords, wait for chance, as it is 
God’s angel when it is created within us, the ripe fruit of 
sartuc and deletion lie cried out to Italians to wait 
for no inspiration but their own , that they should ncier 
subdue their minds to follow ani alien example , nor let 
a foreign city of fire be their beacon Y atching over 
his Italy , her wTist in his meditatiic clasp \ car by scar, 
he stood 111 c a mystic leech by the couch of a fair and 
hopeless frame, pledged to reiiie it by the inspireil 
assurance, shared by none, that life had not forsaken 
It A body giien oier to death and lailtures — he stood 
by it in the desert Is it a man cl to you that i hen the 
carnon wings swooped low, and the claws fixed, and the 
beak plucked and saioured its morsel, he raised his arm, 
and urged the half resuscitated frame to some tandicat 
ing show of existence? Ansel he said, eien m what 
appeared most fatal hours of darkness The slack limbs 
moied, the body rose and fell The cost of the cfforl 
was the breaking out of innumerable wounds, old and 
new , the gain was the display of the miracle that Italy 
lived She tasted her oivn blood, and herself knew that 
she lived Then she felt her chains. The time was 
coming for her to prore, by the virtues within her, that she 
was worthy to live, when others of her sons, subtle and 
adept, intricate as serpents, Ixild, unquestioning as well 
licstnddcn steeds, should grapple and play deep for her 
in the game of worldly stnfe. Now — at this hour of 
which I speak — when Austnans marched like a merry 


flame down Milan streets, and Italians stoesl ]il r the 
burnt out cinder-, of tiic fire prate, Italy s faint wrist was 
still in the clutch of her grate leccli, who counted the 
beating of her pulse bett cen long p.au<-cs, that would 
hate made another think life to lie he.ating Us K.t, not 
litginning 

A rcM ctj cdilion of Mr Mcrcitilli* notclt br-aaD to nr-noor m 
and wat comp’i-tcd tlirr- 5 can lair-r in iliirtj- tun aoliiai'e 
'Ilierc is n tcr> comp!.-lc ljiljlir;iraphj* bj ^Ir John loui- prefixed 
In llic ftliidj of Mcrecliili p iltlixh.-d bj Mr ly Caiiiennr m 1^7^ 
Ml & Hannali Ijnch j tibli.lic 1 rt boo' on Iiiiii in 1E7I ai did 
^Ir Mailer Jerro’d in 1903 Ir Pa il Morefntd dii-a ed lit 
ibcory of fictian in Thr / nKctplri cf Crtitasm (1 97) nnd m 
/ ichynati Pr^sr Mr \V C. Pro vnell In all aip td 

an nppTcaativc cntical ewirante air ‘Icrcdtdi'* pr found eicnie 
cance in connection uadi the Pena ccncc of Monl r hai ly-’U, 
»u;:pcttcd in the c ij inlrodcMo-j to ih- pre-wnt rolun-e 

JAMES OLIl’lIANT 

JilsHll IPOarlln, bom at Cork in 1S30, .early 
embraced a journalistic carter, which, commencing 
in Litcrpool, was most of it spent in England In 
i860 ht joined the Iteporiers’ G tilery of (he House 
of Commons as rcprcscntatitc of thcyl/n/Tr/wf 5/jr, 
and in 1S64 became editor of tint paper, later he 
was appointed a kadcr-wntcr on the 
lor m.ant years be contributed copiously to the 
literature of fiction, /-I /* rtrr Sainn (1873) ard /?ojr 
Ltj/fj Disdain (1S75) being perhaps his most sue 
ccssful noacls But Mr M'Carthyds mam interests 
hat c al wav s been centred in public afiatrs No* onlv 
did he for main years occupv a prominent iwsiiion 
in the House of Commons as an active member 
and, for a time, the cliairman of the Insh party, 
but Ins best literary worJ has been done in the 
region of political liistory Tlic IJts*crj of Our 
O’t'it Tunes, fom He Acussion of Queen Victoria 
(1878-97), IS an excellent and, on tlie whole, c\ 
trcmclv fair sumniarv of the events of the \Tctonan 
era , the latter half of the worl has the interest and 
value which attaches to a description of political 
events by one who was acquainted wath many of 
the principal personages vvlio figure in his pages 
A History of the Four Ceorgis, wnltcn after the 
first volume of the History of Our O-vn Tmus had 
appeared, may be best desenbed in an Inshism as 
a sequel of antecedent history , it is wTitten on the 
same sc.alc as the earlier work and treated in the 
same manner But Mr iM'Cartliy is more at home 
in the history of events which arc still politics than 
of politics whiclt have become history A similar 
cnticism mav fairly be passed on T/il /A pi of 
Queen Anne (1902) Among other works which 
blend history wath politics are The LtU of Str 
Robert Peel (1891), Lives of Pope Leo XIII and 
of Mr Gladstone, and Jifodem Fitglmul (iSqSl 
Mr M'Carthy retired from Parliament and from 
public life in 1896, and devoted himself evclnsivclv 
to literary' work , and in 1903 a Cival List pension 
was bestowed on him His Riintnisciiices (1899) 
contain cficctive sketches of contemporary per 
sonages , in British Political Leaders (1903) 
sketches arc too purely journalistic to be of endur 
ing value. — His son, 3Ir Jnstln llnnllr Jl’Cnrllir 
(bom i860), IS a novelist, dramatist, and histonaa 
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James Hutcliison Stirling, patrnrch of 
British philosophers, was bom at Glasgow in 1820, 
studied at Glasgow Unit crsitt, and practised 1843- 
1851 as a surgeon near Aberdare in South Wales , 
but aftemards uent to Pans and Heidelberg, and 
de\oted himself to philosophy His Secret 0/ 
He^el (1865 , new ed 1900), a masterpiece of philo- 
sophical insight and e'qiository genius, opened up 
an unknown world to English readers, and gate 
a powerful impulse to the study of philosoph\ , in 
1881 came his Complete Text-book to Kant LL D 
both of Edinburgh and of Glasgow, he delivered 
the first course of Gifford lectures at Edinburgh 
— Philosophy and Theology (1890) Other works, 
hardly less onginal, incisue, and mfluential, are 
an assault on Hamilton’s doctrine of perception 
(1865), a translation, with notes, of SchweglePs 
History of Philosophy (1867, 12th ed 1893), 
Jtrrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay (1868) , As 
Regards Protoplasm (1869, complete ed 1872), 
a reply to Hu\lev , Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Lxiw (1873), Burns in Drama (1878), Dar- 
sonitamsm (1894), a trenchant criticism of the 
three Darwins, What is Thought or the Prob- 
km of Philosophy (1900) , and, finally, The Cate- 
gories (1903) In Germany, as well as in Italy 
and elsewhere, the Secret of Hegd was accepted 
as a profound, brilliant, and authentic exegesis , 
Emerson knew no modem British book that 
showed ‘such competence to analyse the most 
abstruse problems of the science, and, much more, 
such singular tagour and breadth of view in treat- 
ing the matter m relation to literature and 
humanity’ And Carlyle thought its author ‘the 
only man in Bntain capable of bnnging meta 
physical philosophy', m the ultimate, German or 
European, and highest actual form of it, distinctly 
home to the understanding of Bntish men who 
■w ish to understand it ’ 

Lewis CniiipBcll was bom 3rd September 
1830, at Edinburgh, the son of a cousin of Thomas 
Campbell the poet, and was educated at the 
■keademy of Edinburgh, the University of Glas- 
gow, and Tnnity and Balliol Colleges at O'dbrd 
He took Anglican orders, and in 1856-58 was 
vicar of an English pansh , from 1863 to 1892 
was Professor of Greek at St Andrews, where he 
delivered the Gifford Lectures in 1894-95 He 
has edited the plays of Sophocles and three 
of Plato’s dialogues, one of them in collabora- 
tion with Professor Jowett, and has translated 
TEschylus and Sophocles into spinted and grace- 
ful English verse Besides other books and 
articles on classical subjects he has published 
sermons, wntten (in collaboration with W Gar- 
nett) the Life of Gcrk Itlaxwell, and (with Evelyn 
Abbott) edited Jowett’s Life and Letters 

Fricdricli Mu'v-'ililllcr (1823-1900), son of 
the German poet Wilhelm Muller, was bom at 
Dessau, and educated at Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Bans , and through Bunsen was, as an accom 


phshed Sanskntist, asked to England to edit the 
Rig Veda for the East India Company Settling 
at Oxford, he was successively Taylorian Professor 
of Modem Languages and, from 1868, of Compara- 
tiv e Philology , a study he did more than any one 
else to promote m England, though many of his 
fav ounte doctrines hav e been superseded Besides 
a history of Sanskrit literature and books on the 
science of religion, of thought, and of mythology, 
he issued in singularly nervous, polished, and 
idiomatic English the essays he called Chips from 
a German Workshop (1868-75), ^tid the Glasgow 
Gifford lectures on natural religion (1889-93) He 
held numerous academic and other honours, and 
in 1896 was made a member of the Pnvv Council 
Auld Lang Syne (1898-99) was autobiographical , 
and his wife edited his Life and Letters (1902) 

Thomas Hodgklu, bom of Quaker stock at 
Tottenham in 1831, and educated at University 
College, London, became partner in a large bank- 
ing house at Newcastle on Ty'ne Devoting learned 
leisure to historical wanting, he has recorded the 
history' of Italy after the fall of the Roman Empire 
in Italy and her Invaders (7 v ols 1 880-98) , and as 
parerga vvaote monographs on The Dynasty ofThco 
dosius (1889) and Theodoric the Goth (1891), and a 
Life of Charlemagne (1897) 

Freddie TTilliam Farrar (1831-1903), bom 
in Bombay, graduated at London University and 
at Cambndge. Ordained in 1854, he was for 
many years a master at Harrow, and in 1871-76 
head master of Marlborough College , in 1876 he 
became canon of Westminster and rector of St 
Margaret’s, archdeacon of Westminster in 1883, 
and Dean of Canterbury m 1895 An eloquent 
preacher and a copious author, he vv rote Eiic and 
other stones of school life, books on philology' and 
education, a Life of Chnst (1874) w Inch ran through 
twelve editions in as many months, a Life of St 
Paul, besides Lives of the Tatheis and a Htslorj' 
of InUrpretation One of several volumes of 
sermons was Eternal Hope (1878), disputing the 
doctrine of eternal punishment Darkiuss and 
Dawn (1892) was a story of Nero’s days, and 
Gathering Clouds (1895) of Chrysostom’s His 
Life by his son was published in 1903 

Freddie Harrison, bom m London in 1831, 
was educated at Kluge’s College School, London, 
and Wadham College, Oxford, taking a classical 
first class in 1853 He became Fellow and tutor 
of his college, but was called to the Bar in 1858, 
and practised conveyancing and m the Courts of 
Equity He has served on more than one Royal 
Commission, from 1877 t'H ^889 was Professor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law to the Inns of 
Court, and was an alderman in the London County 
Council He is an advanced Liberal and Home- 
Ruler, and his outlook on the world is largely con- 
ditioned by his zeal as a convinced Comtist Since 
1880 he has been president of the English Posi 
tmst Committee. An eager student of history and 
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literature, as a ciitic he imcIcIs a \cisatilc incl 
trendinnt pen He lus ^^rltten on the me minp of 
liisioi) (1862), on order and jirogrcss, on cduciUon 
and the choice of books, on llvzantinc historj, and 
on early Victorian literature, edited the Positnisl 
Calcndai of Gicat Mat, and published much on 
PositiMst matters, tspccialh on Comte's Posilnc 
]'olit> , IS uitlior of books on Cromnell, William 
the Silent, King Alfred, and Kuskin (1902), the 
litter containing much original and suggestne 
riiticism, and nc ha\c further had from him i 
collection of critiques of lcnn)son, Mill, and 
others, addiesscs delnered m America (1901), ind 
the IJjzantine historical romance /7/<rzi//w;;r> (1904) 

Sil Leslie Stcplicn, son of Sir J imes 
Stephen, for nianj jears Colonial Under Sccre 
tar), was bom at Kensington (.ore, 28th November 
1832 He was educated at Eton King’s College, 
London, and Prinitx Hall Cambridge It was 
his intention to follow i clerical career, and he 
took hoi) orders, but m conseciuencc of incrcas 
ing intellectu il diss itisf irtioii with the cieed of 
the Church, he abandoned the idea of becoming 
a clcrgxman and de\otcd himself to literature 
Settling in London, he contributed to the Pnll 
Mall Gazt/lt is well as to the I orliitc;Jitl\ Revttw, 
riasi/s Ma(;(iziiie, md Mat iiit/htn'f 
In 1871 he was appointed editor of the Cotfi/itll 
ind ret lined this ])osition till 1S82, 
when he resigned m order to undertake the duties 
of editor of the Dtcttonci)) of \altonal Bwi^afhy 
The fust tolume of the Dtc/wiiniy ajipcared carh 
in 1885, and under Stephen’s editorship twcnt\ 
quaiterl) volumes were published He afterwards 
appointed Mr Sidnc) Lee— since 1SS3 his assistant 
—joint editor, and earl) m 1891, m impaired health, 
he abandoned the editorship to his coadjutor 
but continued to be contnbutor In 1892 he was 
appointed president of the London Librart m 
succession to fenntson, and m June 1902 was 
created a Knight Commander of the Hath A 
thinker of singulai independence and encrg\, a 
critic of exceptional learning, braadth, and sanitj. 
Sir Leslie Stephen has been an industrious writer, 
amongst his works being The Pla}e;ivund of 
Europe (1871), Homs tu a Ebrary (three senes, 
1874-79), Phf History of English Thom^ht in the 
LiS^hteeiith Ceiitiny (1876 and 1881), Essays on 
Eiveihiiikiti^ and Plain Speaking (1879), The 
bcieiut of Ethics (1882), Lift of Hmry Eawcett 
(1885), An Agnostic's Apology (1893), J-’fi <’f 
Su James J itzjames Stephen (1895), Studies of a 
Biogiaphci (4 cols 1898-1902), The Enqlisli btih- 
taiinns (3 cols 1900), George Eliot m the ‘ Men of 
Letters’ senes (1902), and English Literature and 
English Society in the Eighteenth Century ( 1 903) 
A disciple of Hume, Bentham, and the Itlills, in 
his Sacncc of Ethics he retained the utilitarian 
s)stem as modified by the new light: thrown upon 
the ethical development of man by Danvin and 
Sfiencer He died 22nd Februarj' 1904. 


Stoiiford Augiisfiis ISrookc, l>orn m 1832 
al I etterkenn) in Donegal, li id a distinguished 
course at I nnit) College, Dublin, and tal mg 
orders, became a curate m London His first 
mcumbcnc) was St James’s Cli ipel (1866-75) , Ins 
second, Bedford Chapel, Bloomsburc', where, m 
virtue of his independence of thought and the 
litcrarc grace of his sermons, he came to be till 
lus resignation in 1894 amongst the foremost 
London jireachers In 1880, on dogmatic grounds 
connected with miracles, he severed lus ronnee 
tioii with the Church of England 1 or a time he 
had been a rocal ch ipl uii 11 is Life of Robertson 
of Brighton (1865) from the first rallied as i 
classic il biogriphv , lus Punier of Lm^lish Litera 
tnu (>876), unique amongst pnmci=, was folloc cd 
be Ills of Eatly Ent^lish Litiiatuie 
1892J and i one volume worl on J^m^hsh Lihra 
tint to till Lot man Coiujiust Amongst Ins 

volumes of sennons and theological worl s arc Jeius 
and Modem J houi^ht and 1 he Gosp,l of Joy A 

jioct himself, he is i critn of s)nipathctic fnsiglii, 
and he has published, besides a little bool on 
Milton, import lilt studies oflennjson (1894) and 
Browning' (1902' With a colleague lie prepiicd 
A Jinisitri pj lush Poitiy in tin Lii^Ush Toug'u 
(1901 J, ind the lirst section of the present woil 
(\ol 1 pp 1-30) lb from lus pen 

J.iiius LoKcr llorisoii (1832-8S), son of 
the jiropnctor of Moiisoii’s BilK, w is educated 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, and lived much m 
rrance. His m isterpiece, 1 ne Infc of ^t L’emard 
(18635, was dedicated to Carljlc. Tor lus fnend 
Mr Morlev he wiotc Gibbon (187SJ and Macaulay 
(1882) m the ‘ ^len of Letters’ senes, his list 
cvoik, Tin St/ lec of jMitn 0887;, was a cnticism 
of revealed religion from the I’ositivc point of view 

Sir Lewis Ulorris was Imm it rcnrh)n m 
Carmarthen 111 1833, and educated at Sherborne 
and Jesus College, Oxford, where in 1S55 he took 
a first m classics and won the Chancellors prize. 
He practised at the Bar as a com evancer from 1S61 
to 18S1, and subscqucntlv devoted himself to local 
work in Wales in connection with education and 
politics, but failed (as a Liberal candid ite) to gam 
a scat in Parliament for a Welsh constituenq 
Son ^s of Two fForAA (3 vols 1872-75)6) ‘Alvew 
Writer’ showed taste, grace, craftsmanship, and the 
influence of Tenmson , The P 2 ptc of Hadis (1S76), 
bv the same anonvmous ‘Iscw Wnter,’ retold in 
a sufTicicntlv modem spint tlic ni) ths and legends 
of ancient Greece— of Helen, Endjmion, Marsvas. 
and the rest Ihcse prett) idvls were welcomed 
with jov bv a great public His critics were will 
mg here, as m his later work, to recognise attrac 
tivc narrative, metneal skill, clear and sometimes 
forcible thought, unmistakable talent, but refused 
to acknowledge evidence of tnic poetic genius. 
He has since published G'oen, a Drama in Mono 
loi^itCj The Odi of Life , Soiie;s Unsun Gycia, 
a Trai;t.dyj A Vision of Saints (1890), 
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Lyna (1896), Harvest ltde, and many other books 
of verse, besides articles and addresses In 1877 
hcaias made an honorary Fellow of his old college , 
in 1895 he was made a knight-bachelor , and he 
holds a Greek decoration and some other honours 

Edward Burnett Tjlor was bom at Cam- 
berwell in 1832, educated at the Fnends’ school, 
Grove House, Tottenham, and starting from Cuba 
in 1856 with a fnend, made a scientific joume> 
through Mexico, one result of which, was his 
Anahitac, or Mexico and the Mexicans (1861) 
He was recognised as the most philosophical of 
English anthropologists and one of the moulders 
of the saence when, already FRS and an 
honorary graduate of Oxford and St Andrews, he 
was appointed successively keeper of the Oxford 
University Museum (1883), Reader m Anthro 
pology, and PrOfessoi of Anthropologj , and he 
has been Gifford lecturer at Aberdeen and pre 
sidcnt of the Anthropological Society His Re 
searches into the Early History of Mankind {1865) 
and Piimitive Culture (2 \o!s 1871 , 3rd cd 1891) 
stand first among works of their class, in learning, 
arrangement, grasp of pnnciples, and breadth of 
\acw The foundation of his philosophy of man is 
in\ol\ed m the significance he finds m the \arious 
ideas, rules, and usages that accompany or flow 
from animism, the child like apprehension by the 
pnmitne savage of disembodied spintual exist- 
ences, as the minimum of religion and the basis of 
culture. One of the best introductory handbooks 
to a subject ever wTitten is his attractuc, luminous, 
and comprehensive Anthropology fiSSi) 

Sii Ethvin Arnold, the son of a Sussex magis 
Irate, was bom in 1832, and was sent to school 
at Rothestcr, to King’s College, London, and to 
University College, Oxford, where he was elected 
a scholar He won the Newdigate (1853) with a 
poem on Belshazzar’s Feast, for a while was 
second master at Birmingham, and afterwards 
became principal of the Deccan College at Poona 
Returning to England m 1861, he joined the staff 
of the Dally Telegraph, with which, as editor and 
otherwise, he has been since identified He pub- 
lished a volume of poems m 1853, and as early as 
1875, m The Song of Songs of India, was busy 
with his life-task of interpreting m English verse 
the life and thought of the East His most im 
portant book is The Light of Asia, or the Great 
Renunciation (1879), a verse rendering of the story 
of the life of Buddha, with an exposition of Nirvana 
and Karma and the rest of his teaching, and, in- 
•adentally , descriptions of the scenery and manners 
'of ancient India His statement of Indian philo 
Sophy has not been accepted by experts as im- 
peccable, and his fluent and sometimes grandiose 
blank verse was by critics generally regarded as 
lacking m distinction , but the work attained great 
popularity, and by the end of the century had 
gone through sixty English and eighty Amencan 
editions In The Light of the Woild (1891) he 


attempted, more audaciously and less successfully , 
to do for Jesus Chnst’s life and teaching what he 
had done for Buddha The subject was less un- 
familiar, the inadequacy of the treatment moie 
generally recognised, and the not infrequent in- 
felicities more inevitably conspicuous There w as 
little to nvet attention, the paraphrases of the 
gospel story were found pedantic or purposeless, 
and, spite of much fine wntmg in smooth and 
copious (but monotonous) blank verse, the whole 
failed of effect Other works are Peails of the 
Faith j With Siiadi in the Garden (translations from 
the Giilistan) , The Tenth Muse, and other Ppenis, 
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PotiphaPs IVifCj Aden via, or the fapanesc Wife 
(a play) , The Voyage of Ithobal He visited India 
and Japan, and gave readings in the United States , 
and wrote books on liis travels, based on articles 
in his paper He was C S I (1877) and K C I E 
(1888), and had Siamese, Japanese, Persian, and 
Turkish decorations His third wife was a Japa 
nese lady He died 25th March 1904. ’ 

Lord Avcljnrj had made his name in litera- 
ture as Sir John Lubbock long ere he was created 
a peer (1900) The son of the astronomer Sir 
John William Lubbock (1803-65), he was bom in 
London in 1834 , from Eton he passed at fourteen 
into his father’s banking house , in 1856 became 
a partner, served on several educational and 
currency’ commissions, and in 1870 was returned 
for Maidstone in the Liberal interest, m 1880 
for London University — after 1886 as a Liberal 
Unionist He was the means of passing more 
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tlian a dozen important measures, including’ the 
Bank Holidays Act, the Bills of Exchange Bill, 
the Ancient Monuments Bill, and the Shop 
Hours Bill He holds honorary degrees from 
Oxford, Cambndge, and sexeral otlier home 
and foreign universities, vas vice-chancellor of 
London Unnersity 1873-80, and has been pre- 
sident of the British Association, vice-president 
of the Royal Society', president of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the London 
County Council, and president of many scientific 
associations at home and honorary fellow of 
many learned societies abroad Distinguished 
for his original researches on primitive man and 
on the habits of bees and ants, he is almost 
equally well knowai as having greatly contnbuted, 
by the interest of his exposition, to popularise all 
the scientific subjects with which he deals, and 
his treatises on the practical philosophy of life 
have some of them reached their two hundredth 
thousand His selection of the hundred best 
books in universal literature greatly extended the 
mental honzon of many Englishmen and English- 
women He has given innumerable lectures and 
addresses, scientific and popular, and contnbuted 
more than a hundred memoirs to the T>ansaciio>ts 
of ilu Royal Society other scientific journals 
He has also published PrJihlonc Times (1865 , 
6lh ed 1900), The Ongtn of Civilisation (1870, 
6th ed 1902) , The Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects (1874), British Wtldfloivers in Relation 
to Insects (1873), Ants, Dees, and Wasps (1882), 
The Senses and Instincts of Animals (1888), The 
Pleasures of Life (1887-89) , The Beauties of 
nature (1892), The Use of Life (1894), and The 
Scenery of Switsei land (189O) 

Snbiuc Baiiilg-Oould, bom at Exeter in 
1834, of an old Devon family, in early life lived 
much m Germany and France Educated at Clare 
College, Cambridge, he became incumbent of 
Dalton near Ihirsk in 1866, and rector of East 
Mersea, Colchester, m 1871 , and in 1881 presented 
himself to the rectory of Lew Trcnchard, Devon, 
having on his father’s death (1872) succeeded to 
the estate there He is one of the most inde- 
fatigable, multifarious, and unequal of authors 
His eighty works include, besides several volumes 
of sermons and theological works, collections 
of English minstrelsy and west country songs , 
books of travel in Iceland, Bnttany, and South 
France , works on Germany, past and present, and 
Its Church , histones of the Catsars and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a whole senes of popular antiquanan 
publications, of which The Book of JVere-Wolves 
(1S65) and Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
(1866) were the most popular, collections of fairy 
stones, of histone oddities, and strange events , and 
a long series of novels, of which Mehalah (1880), 
fohn Herring Richard Cable, Mrs Cuigenven, 
and Nebo the Nailer (1903) are amongst the best 
knowm Chris of all Sorts vvas the work of 1903 


William Moiiis 

was born 24th March 1834 at Walthamstow, not 
then a suburb of London, and educated at Marl 
borough and Oxford His vvntmgs form onlv 
one part of his life-work as poet, artist, and 
reformer, in each of these directions he did a 
full life’s vvorL As artist the volume of original 
work produced by him or under his direction is 
enormous, and its effect — striking enough m Eng- 
land already— IS only now beginning to manifest 
Itself m anything like its true proportion in western 
and central Europe As reformer, tlie result of 
his life-work has been to revolutionise the deco- 
rative instincts of English homes , to emphasise, 
and to translate for the public, the meaning of 
decorative art , to bring back into English printing 
the ideals of an early age, ‘printing books which 
should hav c a definite claim to beauty and at the 
same time should be easy to read and should not 
dazzle the eye or trouble the intellect of the reader 
to eccentricity of form in the letters ,’ and even in 
the Socialist agitation which took up so much of 
the latter years of his life, and which embodied 
for him so many of his ideals, to redeem it from 
the narrovvmess which characterises so many of 
the European Socialist parties, and to bnng it 
into line with the aspirations common to the 
thinking men of all political parties His influence 
IS apparent not in the work of his imitators only, 
but even more in the general Renaissance of style, 
the substitution of a truer feeling for beauty of 
line and colour in all the ordinary surroundings 
of life. He died 3rd October 1896 

As a wnter, Moms belongs to the Romantic 
school at Its best and healthiest The Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, of which his work is but 
the direct expression, is a phase of die great 
romantic development, which, ansing in our 
country, finding its first expression in the poems 
of Ossian, the Percy Ballads, and the work of 
Chatterton, spread to the continent of Europe, 
made itself deeply' felt in Germany and in western 
Europe generally, while pursuing m England a 
course freed from some of the excesses of dis- 
ordered imagination which characterised it abroad 
As hir Watts Dunton, in formulating his theory of 
the Renascence of Wonder, has finely pointed out, 
the English Romantic school did not aim merclv 
at the revival of natural language , it sought rather 
to reach through Art the forgotten world of old 
Romance — that vvorld of wonder and mystery and^ 
spuatual beauty of which poets gain glimpses through 

Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of penlous seas, m faery lands forlorn 

When Moms was beginning his career as a 
wnter by his contnbutions to the Oxford and 
Cambndge Magazine, Tennyson had wntten his 
best poems. Browning was at his finest and 
freshest, Ruskm and Carlyle were applying a 
v'lgorous cnticism in life and art The moral and 
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emotional life of the nation had been stimulated 
by the Tractanan movement and the Russian 
vvar, and he himself, prepared by a lifelong 
interest in mcdimvail architecture and in such 
romance as was open to the reader of the day, had 
just made the acquaintance of hlalorj' and Frois- 
sart It was at this time that The Blessed Davtozd 
and Hand and Soul fell into his hands We ha\ e 
hoard him describe their thrilling effect upon him, 
and when this was reinforced by the rcmarLable 
personal influence of Rossetti and his paintings, 
the young poet found his bent determined We 
owe to the acquaintanceship and intimacy then 
formed many of die more distinctive poems — such 
as The Defence of Guenevere^ King Arlhuds Tomb 
and The Blue Closet, and the Tune of Seven 
Towers — but Morris even in these owed litUe to 
Rossetti, except subject and a sort of courtly and 
intense note m the diction the two minds were 
essentially unlike He was much more influenced 
by Tennyson and by Browning, but his poems 
were fresher and less consaous than those of 
Tennyson, while Browning had taught something 
of his own insight without lending his fine world- 
lincss to the observation of the younger mind 
In that sensitivity to the outward circumstances 
of things which we call sensuousness Morns 
approaches Keats ‘ Riding Together,’ ‘ Summer 
Dawn,’ or ‘The Hav stack in the Floods’ should, 
any one of them, have established the poet’s 
reputation they did nod The little volume was 
spoken of ‘as a cunosity which shows how far 
affectation may mislead an earnest man towards 
the fogland of Art’ 

Nearly ten years passed before Morris published 
his fason, a poem originally designed to take its 
place in the framework of The Earthly Parodist, 
but which had outgrown m the making the limits 
of that scheme His early verse ‘had gradually 
gained for itself an increasing audience amongst 
men of imaginative taste,’ to quote again the words 
of the greatest critic of our days It was followed 
bv the Earthly Paradise itself, the collection of 
poems with which Moms's name is most often 
associated The device by which twelve classic 
legends are alternate with as many nicdneval 
ones provided the poet with an opportunity of 
which he took the fullest advantage, while the 
introduction and the poems of the Months which 
connect the stones aie little masterpieces no one 
who understands the charm of English country can 
be unmoved by tliem These works mark the 
second stage in his development as a wnter The 
carlv poems are all edge , these are distinguished 
by a flow so smooth and easy that ‘ the happiness 
of epithet and of local colouring, the picturesque 
detail and the appropnate phrase which give life 
and individuality to his pictures, arc for the most 
part known only by their effects and only fully’ 
appreciated in the retrospect.’ 

Lo-'l is Enotig! , published in 1872, was a bold 
mnovation in point of form, written with a pas 


sionatc quality such as one found in his earliest 
work, a much more mature balance in carrving 
out his scheme It is perhaps tlie least popular 
of his works, and at Uic same time it is the most 
instructive for the student of his work, with its 
ordered intricacy’, its architectural construction of 
four receding planes In it real things arc seen 
through a medium of strange and deceptive 
splendour, not enhanced but transformed, while 
the skill with which the difficult Middle English 
metres is handled enlarges the limits of English 
verse 

The third period of artistic development, dating 
from his visits to Iceland, is marled by a senes 
of translations from the Icelandic, culminating in 
his epic of Sigurd the Volsitig, perhaps his finest 
work ‘ More masculine than fason, more v igorous 
and romantic than the best of the stones in the 
Earthly Paradise, it will take its place among tlic 
epic poems of the woild’ A comparison of the 
way m which the subject of Sigurd was treated 
by Ampere among the French, louque among 
the Germans, and Morris among the English 
would present an instructive study of the develop- 
ment of the Romantic school m these three 
countnes Translations of the TEneid^ the Odyssey, 
and Beowulf mark another development of his 
energies Virgil was brought from Classical Art 
straight into Romance , but after all this was but 
just, as the rEuetd is the fountain head of Roman- 
ticism In vvnting of his version of the Odyssey, 
we may again quote from Mr Watts Dunton 
‘Tlic two specially Homcnc qualities — those, in- 
deed, which set Homer apart from all other poets 
— are eagerness and dignity That Tennyson 
could have given us the Homeric dignitv his 
magnificent rendering of a famous fragment of 
the Iliad shows Chapman’s translations show 
that the eagerness also can be caught Morris 
could not have given the dignity of Homer, but 
then, while Tennyson has left us but a few lines 
speaking with the dignitv of the Iliad, Morris gave 
us a literal translation of the entire Odyssty, whicli, 
though It missed the Homeric dignity, seaircd the 
eagerness as completely as Chapman’s free and 
easy paraphrase.’ 

As a prose writer his productions fall into tlirce 
distinct classes — his controversial writings, his 
translations, and his prose romances The works 
of the first class, including his lectures on art and 
his Socialist talcs and tracts, A Dieain of fohn 
Ball, and Ne^vs from Nov licit, are vvntlcn in an 
English so simple and direct that it has no riv il 
since the best of Cobbett, yet with a distinaion 
and grace all his own A little sketch. Under tie 
Elin-trn, still lives in one's memory ns the very 
embodiment of poetical ideas, expressed m plain 
and senous prose Apart from its tendency, A 
Dream of fohn Ball is a work whose beautiful 
language, whose delicate fidchtv to archmological 
dcLails and medixval feeling, have conquered for it 
a phee in the afiecUons of many who arc as the 
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poles asunder from its author’s sjnipitliies The 
translations from the led mdic, uhich ha\c 
alrcad) mentioned, arc remarkable for their close 
ness in point of form to their niiginils, and the 
same ma) be said for the three little I rciieh 
romances , but in the case of the latter the Old 
hrcnch lends itself more grarefullj to our tongue, 
of iihich it IS, in truth, a sort of foster mother 
His published prose romances begin luth The 
House of Ihe Wolfius^s, ‘ i form of literar) irt so 
neu that neu canons of criticism ha\c to be for- 
mulated and applied to it ’ It is the tale of a little 
Northern tnbe attacked b) the Romans, and is told 
m prose intermingled Mith song spcceh — a true 
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Noithem saga from that time forward a sticces 
Sion of these tales poured fiom his pen, fhe Roots 
of the Houiilains, 7 /u S/oij of t/i, Ghtltun^ Rlmu, 
The IVoad hi) pud the World, Ihe WtU at tin 
World's End, Tlu II a ter of the IVoudious Isles, 
and The Suudei tng Flood Round their langu igc 
and diction a storm of criticism raged A public 
accustomed to the stereotyped form of the maga- 
zine and the newspaper found itself in face of a 
use of language as indiiidual and as striking as 
that of Carlyle or Meredith, and wondered accord- 
ingly Tor jM orris the use of archaic words and 
old-world turn of phrase was an artistic necessitr, 
if he were to create the atmosphere he required, to 
awaken the mind to the espectation of strange sur- 
roundings and simpler if unaccustomed motnes 
He IS not in the world of Caxton or of Malory, yet 
of such surroundings is his tale built up, and his 
language recalls, but does not copy, theirs For 
this age of his romance neicr existed — a fact 
which no man knew better than himself Two 
p-’sts were always wath him the historical, with 


Its riches of art and its squalid poicrty, its high 
aims intl maricllous performances, its misery and 
Mce, Its good and bad, and the bad scry bad , the 
other in ide,il age, fue hundred years behind us 
and i thous ind yi ars ahead Tlie age in which he 
loeed to move is onewlmh contains only win t is 
fairest ind strongest m rnediivalhfe hcpioplcs 
with his imagination a little hollow land, sheltertd 
by wide forests and desolate wastes, where Ins 
loved ones may Inc undisturbed, far from the foes 
of the outside world Once, indeed, he licgan a 
story of the actual past — the adventures of one 
of his fivounie Northmen in the dccaving Roman 
civilisation, but he found the tasl of portraying its 
evil too great for what was to b( the solace of his 
leisure hours, ind he abandoned it half done. To 
the picturing, then, of tins ideal v orld the poet, the 
ani->i 111 vvords, brought a stvle wholly new, which 
places these romances among the most original 
contributions to pure htcrauirc tint our epoch has 
I -.cen Morris's use of the supernatuni, too, 1: very 
I personal and quite northern in chiractrr, avoiding 
I the bizarre, the cniel, tin borderland of madness 
I into which sO m tnv of the German Romantic 
I school fall J’criiips the prmcipd defect of these 
i romances is a want of relief to the virtues of almost 
I all tlu actors therein even the criminahtv winch 
occurs |s business hi e and free from nnv taint of 
me innese 

Jlic htenry art of William Morns i-, ns we 
have Slid of the Romantic school, indeed in 
' manv lespccts it is not too much to sav tint 
tiic school touches its high water mark of nchicvc 
I mcni with him Perhaps no single line of his 
rraclu s the haunting bcautv of certain stanzas 
frani Ki ats or the sensuous magic of Rossetti , but, 

‘ on the oilier bind, be is free from the mysticism 
I of the latter he has i fuller and stronger sv cep 
I of wing tlian the former Analogies have been 
sought for him with Chaucer and with Spenser, 

I but though be is a romantic story-teller like 
Cliaurer, be is distinguished from him bv the fact 
lint he finislics bis stories, and bv Ins delibcntc 
avoidance of humour in Ins writing, probably in 
accordance with the theones of art he held That 
this avoidance vns deldwrate is knowai from the 
suppressed conclusion of S/r Peter Ilarfedous 
End, of winch Mr Walts Dunton has preserved 
the memorv His points of contact with Spenser 
I arc more numerous, but no exact parallel can he 
drawn His art as a story teller was that of the 
ttufro-nsaton, and he carried it to the highest 
point of which it wns capable The pictorial 
quality of his work sets him m a class apart from 
other wnters of the Romantic school His spcaal 
hent of mind was histone, and there were few 
questions concerning the Middle Ages which he 
had not studied Scott knew history perhaps as 
well, he had at his finger ends all that ins to be 
knowai of olden times, but be did not sci as Morns 
did He could describe, lie could not paint in 
vvords ‘My work,’ said Morris, ‘is the cmbodi- 
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menl of dreams — to bnng before men’s ejes the 
image of the thing mj heart is filled iiitli’ It 
Mas this characteristic — the pictorial \ne\\ of things 
— Minch, in addition to the romantic spirit and the 
imaginatn c love of bcautj , ga\ e unit) and harmony 
to all his Mork, artistic and literar) 

The Wedding’ Path, 

He said ‘We shall be home but a ler) little while 
after tlic first, for the Ma) I tell of is as short as the 
I’orlMa) But hearken, m) sweet! When mc are in 
the meadows we shall sit down for a minute on a bank 
under the chestnut trees, and thence Match the moon 
coming up over the southern cliffs And I shall behold 
thee in the summer night, and deem that I see all ihy 
beauty, Mhich yet shall make me dumb Mith Mondcr 
Mhen I see it indeed in ihe house amongst the candles.’ 

‘O na),’ she said, ‘In the Portway shall we go, the 
torch bearers shall be abiding thee at the gate ’ 

Spake Face of god ‘ Then shall we rise up and wend 
first through a Mide treeless meadow, wherein amidst 
the night we shall behold the kine moiing about like 
odorous shadow's , and through the gre)aiess of the 
moonlight thou shall deem that thou seest the pink 
colour of the eglantine blossoms, so fragrant the) are ’ 

‘ O naj ,’ she said, ‘ but it is meet that we go b) the 
Portwa) ’ 

But he said ‘Then from the wide meadow come wc 
into a close of com, and then into an orchard c)osc 
be)ond it There m the ancient walnut tree the owl 
sitteth breathing hard in the night time , but thou shall 
not hear him for the ;o) of the nightingales singing from 
the apple trees of the close Then from out of the 
shadowed orchard shall wc come into the open town 
meadow, and over its daisies shall the moonlight lie 
I)ang in a gre) flood of bnghtness 

‘ Short is the wn) across it to the brim of the Weller 
ing Water, and across the water heth the fair garden of 
the Face , and 1 have dight for Ihcc there a little boat to 
waft us across the night dark waters, that shall be like 
waienng flames of white fire where the moon smites 

them, and like the sold of all things where the shadows 
hang over them There then shall w e be in the garden, 
beholding how the hall windows are )eIlow, and hearken 
ing the sound of the hall glee borne across the flowers 
and blending with the voice of the nightingales in the 
trees. There then shall we go along the grass patlis 
whercb) the pinks and the cloves and the lavender are 
sending forth their fragrance, to cheer us, who faint at 
the scent of the over worn roses, and the honey sweetness 
of the lilies 

‘ All this IS for thee, and for nought but for tUcc this 
even , and many a blossom whereof thou knowcsl nought 
shall gneve if thy foot tread not thcreb) to night , if the 
path of th) wedding which I have made, be void of thee, 
on the even of the Chamber of Ixive. 

‘Butlo! at last at the garden’s end is the )ew walk 
arched ov er for thee, and thou cansl not see vv hereby to 
enter it , but 1, 1 know it, and I lead tliec into and along 
the dark tunnel through the moonlight, and ‘hme hand 
IS not Mcarj of mine as we go But at the end shall wc 
come to a wicket, winch shall bnng us out b) the gable 
end of the Hall of the Face Turn we aljoiit iLs comer 

then, and there arc wc blinking on the torches of the 
torch bearers, and the candles through the open door, 
and the hall ahlarc with light and full orjO)ou5 clamour. 


like the bale fire in the dark night kindled on a ness 
above the sea by fisher folk remembering the Gods ’ 

‘O nay,’ she said, ‘but b) the Portway must we go, 
the straightcst wa) to the Gate of Burgstead ’ 

In vain she spake, and knew not w hat she said , for 
even as he was speaking he led her away, and her feel 
went as her will went, rather than her words , and even 
as slie said that last word she set her foot on the first 
board of the foot bndge , and she turned aback one 
moment, and saw the long line of the rock wall )ct 
glowing with the last of the sunset of midsummer, vihile 
as she turned again, lo ' before her the moon just begin 
nmg to lift himself abov e the edge of the southern cliffs, 
and betwixt her end him all Burgdale, and Face of god 
moreover Meuntaws ) 

Bummer Dawii. 

Pra) but one pra)cr for mc ’twixl th) closed bps, 

Think but one thought of me up in the stars 
The summer night wanelh, the morning light slips, 

Fmnl and gre) 'twixt the leaves of the aspen, Ixitwixt 
the cloud bars. 

That are patiently w ailing there for the dawn 
Patient and colourless, though Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along v\ ith the sim 
Far out in the meadows, above the )oung com. 

The heav) elms wait, and restless and cold 
Tlie uneasy wind rises , the roses are dun , 

Through the long Iw flight they pra) for the dawm, 

Round the lone house in the midst of the com 
Speak but one word to me over llic com. 

Over the lender, liow’d locks of the corn 

(From Tht Dr/eme of Guditvtre ) 

I know a little garden close 

‘ I know a hlllc garden close 
Set thick with hi) and red rose. 

Where I would wander if 1 might 
Trom dewy dawn to dewy night, 

And have one with me vvandenng 
‘ And though wilhin il no birds sing. 

And though no pillared house is there, 

And though the apple boughs are hare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to Go<l, 

Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And 1 beheld them as before 
‘ There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the place two fair streams arc. 

Draw n from the purple hills afar, 

Draw n dowai unto the restless sea , 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the liec 
Tlie shore no ship has ever seen. 

Still beaten b) the billows green, 

Whose munnur comes unccasmgl) 

Unto the place for which I ciy 

‘For which I cry both da) and night. 

For which I let slip all delight. 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 

Careless to w in, unskilled lo find. 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 

‘ Ycl totlcnng as I am, and weak. 

Still bav e I led a Iilllc breath 
Po seek within the jaws of death 
An entrance to that liapp) place. 

To seek ihc unforgotlen face 
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Once seen, once Kissed, once reft from me 
Amgh the murmunng of the sea,’ 

(From TIu Lt/e and Deaih yasott. Book i\ ) 

[The Life of WtUiam Morris, b> Mr J W 'NIackai!, was pub- 
lished in two soluraes in 1299, a book on Moms, his art, his 
wntjngs, and his public life, b> Mr Ajmer Valhnce hid appeared 
m 1897, m which jear Mr Buxton Forman produced Die Books 0/ 
Wtlham Morris and there is d Description of the Kehnscotl 
Press hy 3 fr S C Cod ercll (i8gB) J 

ROBERT STEELE 

Thomas Hood the Younger (1835-74), son 
of a more famous father, Thomas Hood tlie Elder 
(see abo\e at page 136), studied at Pembroke 
College, O\ford , published a poem, a ‘ Farenell to 
the Sw-allows,’ in 1853, and a senes of Pen and 
Penal Ptctnies m 1857, and after a year or two 
of journalism in Cornwall and fi\c years’ clerking 
m the War Office, he became, in 1865, editor of 
Fun, to which he contnbuted largely in prose, in 
verse, and in drawings He published half-a- 
dozen novels, the best Captain Master^s Children 
(1865), and to a volume of his Favourite Poems 
(Boston, U S , 1877) his sister prefixed a Memoir 

Jlichard Oaiiictt, bom at Lichfield m 1835, 
the son of a keeper of books in the Bntish Museum, 
held in tlte same institution a succession of posts, 
being latterly editor (1881-90) of the great catalogue 
and (1890-99) keeper of pnnted books He has 
published several volumes of ongmal verse, besides 
translations from German and Italian, essays, and 
books on Carljde, Emerson, Milton, Blake, and 
E G Wakefield, as well as on the relics of Shelley, 
on The Age of Dryden, on Richmond on the 
Thames, and a History of Italian Literature The 
Twilight of the Gods, published in 1888 wath other 
tales, w'as a bnlliant jeu-d'espnt He has also con- 
tributed much to encycloptcdias and the Dictwnaiy 
of National Biography, and was responsible for two 
of the V olumcs of English Literatuie, an Illustiated 
Record (4 vols 1903, the other volumes by Mr 
Gosse) He is LL.D and C B 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Walter Theodore Watts-Dunton, poet, novelist, 
and cntic, was bom at St Ives, Huntingdon, in 
1832 At the age of eleven he was sent to a 
pnvate school at Cambndge, and he received 
there and afterwards at home an elaborate educa- 
tion At an early period of his life, in order to 
learn the Romany language, he saw much of tlie 
gypsies, and had those remarkable expenences 
wath them which lend perhaps the chief colour 
to Aylwin and The Coming of Love In 1875, 
having settled in London, he became a prominent 
figure m a famous group of poets, and the leading 
cntic of poetry on the Examiner and. danAtlienceum 
Afterwards he took the same position on the En 
cyclopccdia Britanmca, contnbuting to it a treatise 
on ‘Poetry,’ which has been desenbed by an 
eminent wnter as ‘the literary crovvm of that vast 
work’ This essay is alone suffiaent to show how 
deep has been his study of poetic pnnciples, and 


how completely justified was Mr Swinburne in 
styling him ‘the first cntic of our time, perhaps 
the largest minded and surest sighted of any age.’ 
In 1897 he published The fubilee Greeting to 
the Men of Greater Britain, and in the same year 
his long-looked for volume of collected poems. 
The Coming of Love, which immediately set him 
in the front rank of contemporar} poets In the 
following >car he published Aylwin, a poetical 
romance, which was placed bj Lord Acton and 
Mr G B Gooch, in The Annals of Politics and 
Culture, first amongst the three most important 
books published in England m 1898 Henrj 
Aylwin, in this story, and Perc> Ajlvvin, in The 
Coming of Love, may be regarded as the embodi 
ment of his philosophy of life The two cousins, 
Henry Aylwin of tlie romance, and Percy Ajlwm 
of the poem, are phases of a modem Hamlet, a 
Hamlet who stands at the portals of tlie outer dark 
ness, gazing w ith eyes made w istful by the loss of 
a beloved woman In both the romance and the 
poem the theme is love at war with death, or, 
to use the words of the author, in his preface to 
the illustrated edition oi Aylwin 

It IS a storj written as a comment on Love's warfare 
with death — written to show that confronted as man is 
every moment by signs of the fragility and brenty of 
human life, the great man el connected with him is not 
that his thoughts dwell frcqiientlj upon the unknown 
country beyond Onon where the beloved dead are lonng 
us still, but that he can find time and patience to think 
upon anything else — a story written further to show how 
terribly despair becomes intensified when a man has lost 
— or thinks he has lost — a woman whoso love was the 
only light of his world — when his soul is tom from his 
body, as it were, and whisked off on the vnngs of the 
‘vaewless wands’ nght away beyond the farthest star, 
till the universe hangs beneath his feet a trembhng 
point of twinkling light, and at Last even this dies 
away and his soul cnes out for help m that utter dark 
ness and loneliness It was to depict this phase ol 
human emotion that both A} hum and The Coming of 
Love were wntten. Thev were missives from the lonely 
watch tower of the writer’s soul, sent out into the 
strange and busy battle of the world — sent out to find, 
if possible, another soul or two to whom the watcher 
was, wathout knowing it, akin 

In Aylwin the problem is symbolised by the vac- 
tory of love over sinister circumstance, whereas in 
the poem it is sy mbolised by a kind of unistic drcarri 
of' Natura Benigna,’ Aylwin is so full of jxirtruts 
of men of genius that no one can form a vnid 
conception of the higher literary and artistic life 
of the mid-Victonan epoch who has not studied 
iL Notwathstanding the vogue of Aylwin, there 
IS no doubt that it is on his poems, such as The 
Coming of Love, Christmas at the hLennaid, Pro 
phefic Pictures at Venice, fohn the Pilgrim, The 
Omnipotence of Love, The Ihree Fausts, What the 
Silent Voices Said, Apollo in Paris, The Wood- 
HaunlePs Dream, The Octopus of the Golden Isles, 
The Last Walk with Jowett from Boar’s Hill, and 
Omar KhayyUm, that Mr Watts Dunton’s future 
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position will mainl) rest (see a stud) by the present 
^\^ter, 1904) Here there is onl) room to touch 
upon TJie Comn.g of Love, a poem nhich, as a 
cntic has said, ‘ has its chances for all time.’ 

Perej A}l\iiin is a poet and a sailor mth such 
an absorbing lo\e for the sea that he has no 
room for any other passion to him an impnsoncd 
sea-bird is a sufferer almost more pitiable than an 
impnsoned man, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the opening section of the poem 

Mother Carey’s Chicken 

(Perej, on seeing i storm petrel m a cage on a cottage wall near 
Gipsy Dell, takes down the cage, witli tlic snew of releasing 
iho bird.] 

I cannot brook thy gaze, helo\ cd bird , 

That sorrow is more than human m ihme eye , 

Too deeply, brother, is my spint stirred 
To sec thee here, beneath the landsmen’s skj , 
Cooped m a cage w ith food thou canst not eat, 
rhj ‘snow flake’ soiled, and soiled tlto=e conquenng feet 
That walked the billows, while thy ‘ rueei sweet sweet ' 
Proclaimed the tempest nigh 

Bird whom I welcomed while the sailors cursed, 
Triend whom I blessed wherever keels ma) roam, 
Pnnee of mj childish dreams, whom mermaids nursed 
In purple of billows — siher of ocean foam. 

Abashed I stand before the mighty gnef 
Tliat quells all other Sorrow’s King and Chief, 

Who tides tlie wind and holds the sea in fief, 

Then finds a cage for home 1 

From out thy jail thou scest yon heath and. woods, 

But canst thou hear the birds or smell the flowers? 
Ah, no ! those ram drops twinkling on the buds 
Bnng onlj ilsions of the salt sea showers. 

‘The sea !’ the linnets pipe from hedge and heath , 

‘ The sea ’ ’ the honcj suckles whisper and breathe. 
And tumbling wa\es, where those wild roses wreathe. 
Murmur from inland bowers. 

These winds so soft to others — how they hum ! 

The maws sings with gurgle and npple and plash, 
To thee yon swallow seems a wheeling tern , 

And when the ram recalls the hnnj lash. 

Old Ocean’s kiss we love — oh, when thy sight 
Is mocked with Ocean’s horses — manes of white. 

The long and shadowy flanks, the shoulders bright — 
Bright os the lightnmg’s flash — 

When all these scents of heather and brier and whm. 
All kindly breaths of land shrub, flow er, and \ me. 
Recall the sea scents, till thy feathered skin 
Tingles in answer to a dream of hnne — 

When thou, rememhenng' there thy royal birth, 

Dost see hetw cen the bars a world of dearth, 

Is there a gnef — a gnef on all the earth — 

So hcaw and dark as thine? 

But I can buy thy freedom — 1 (thank God '), 

Who lot cd thee more than albauoss or gull — 

Lo\ cd thee, and lov ctl the w aves thy footsteps trod — 
Dreamed of thee when, becalmed, we lay a hull — 
’Tis I, thy fnend, who once, a cliild of six. 

To find where MoUicr Carey fed her chicks, 

Climbed up the boat and then w illi bramble sticks 
Tried all in \ain to scull — 


The fnend who shared thy Paradise of Storm — 

The little dreamer of the cliffs and coves, 

Who knew thy mother, saw her shadowy form 
Behind the cloudy bastions where she moves, 

And heard her call ‘ Come 1 for the w elkm thicl ens, 
And tempests mutter and the lightning quickens ' ' 
Then, starting from his dream, would find the chickens 
Were daws or blue rock doves — 

Thy fnend who owmed another Paradise, 

Of calmer air, a floating isle of fnul 
Where sang the Nereids on a breeze of spice. 

While Triton, from afar, would sound salute 
There wast thou w inging, though the skies v\ ere calm , 
Tor marvellous strains, as of the morning’s shalm, 
Were struck by npplcs round that isle of palm 
Whose shores w ere Ocean’s lute. 

And now to see thee here, my king, my king, 

Far glillenng memones mirrored m those eyes. 

As if there shone wathm each ms ring 
An orhid world — ocean and hills and skies ' — 
Those black wings mflled whose tnumphanl sweep 
Conquered in sport ' — yea, up the glimmenng steep 
Of highest billow, dowai the deepest deep, 

Sported w ith vnetoncs 1 — 

To see thee here ' a coil of willed weeds 
Beneath those feet that danced on diamond spray, 
Rider of sportive Ocean’s reinless steeds — 

Winner m Mother Carey’s Sabbath fray 
Wlien, stung by magic of the Witch’s chant, 

They nse, each foamy crested combatant — 

They nse and fall and leap and foam and gallop and pant 
Till albatross, sea swallow , and cormorant 
Must flee like doves away I 

And shall thou ndc no more where thou hast ndden. 
And feast no more m hyaline halls and caves. 

Master of Mother Carey’s secrets hidden, 
blaster and monarch of the wind and waves , 

Who never, save in stress of angriest blast. 

Asked ship for shelter — never till at last 
The foam flakes hurled against the sloping mast 
Slashed thee like whirling glaives , 

Right home to fields no scamew ever kenned, 

Where sc.arce the great sea wanderer fares wath thee, 
I come to take thee — nay , ’tis I, tliy friend ' 

Ah, tremble not — I come to set thee free , 

I come to tear this cage from off tins w all. 

And take thee hence to that fierce festival 
bVhere billows march and winds arc musical, 

Ilymning the Victor — Sea ' 

Yea, lift thine eyes to mine Dost know me now ’ 
Tliou ’rt free ' thou rt free 1 Ah, surely a bird can smile 1 
Dost know me. Petrel ? Dost remember how 
I fed thee in the wake for many a mile, 
bMulsl thou wouldsl pat the waves, then, nsing, take 
Tlic morsel up and w heel about the wake ’ 

Tliou ’rt free, thou ’rt free, hut for thine own dear sake 
1 keep ihcc caged awhile. 

Away to sea ' no matter v\ here the coast 
The road that turns for home turns nev cr wrong , 

Y here waves run high inv bird will not be lost 

/I)s home I know 'tis where the w mds arc strong 
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Where, on a throne of billoas, rolling hoary 
And green and bine and splashcrl uith sunny glory, 
Far, fhr from shore — from farthest promontory — 
Prophetic Nature bares the secret of the story 
That holds the spheres in song ! 

Percy, carrying the bird in the cage, suddenly 
comes upon r landsman friend of his, a Romany 
Rye (presumably tlie late F H Groome), tUio is 
just parting from a young gypsy-girl She is so 
beautiful that Percy stands dazzled and forgets the 
petrel It is symbolical of the inner meaning of 
the story that the bird non pushes Us nay through 
the half-open door and flies auay From that 
moment, through the magic of lo\e, to Percy the 
land IS richer than the sea, and this ends the 
first phase of the story The first kiss between 
the two lo\ ers is thus desenbed 

If only in dreams may Man lie fully blest, 

Is heaven a dream ’ Is she I claspl a dream ? 

Or stood she here even now where devv drops gleam 
And miles of furze shine ycliov down the west? 

I seem to clasp her still — still on my breast 
Her bosom beats I see the bright eyes beam 
I think she kissed these bps, for now thev seem 
Scarce mine so hallowed of the bps they pressed 
Yon thicket’s breath — can that be eglantine? 

Those birds — can they l>e Morning's choristers? 

Can this bt Earth’ Can these be banks of furze? 

Inke burning bushes fired of God they shine ! 

I seem to know them, though this body of mine 
Passed Into spirit at the touch of hers 1 

Percy stays with the gypsies, and the gy psy girl, 
Rhona, teaches him Romany This arouses the 
jealousy of a gypsy rivil— Heme the ‘Scollard’ 
Percy Aylwin’s family afterwards succeeds in sepa- 
rating him from her, and he is again sent to sea 
While cruising among the coral islands he receives 
the letter from Rhona which of itself paints her 
character wnth unequalled vividness 

Ehona’s Irntter 

On Christmas Eve I seed in dreams the day 
When Heme the Scollard come and said to me, 

Hes off, that rye o yoiim, gone clean away gentleman 
Till swallow time , hes left this letter see 
In dreams I heerd the lice and grasshopper. 

Like on that momin, buz in Rington Hollow, 

Shell live till swallow time and then shell mer, die 
For never vnll a rye come back to her gentleman 

Wot leaves her till the comm o the swallow 

All night I heerd them bees and grasshoppers , 

All night I smelt the breath o grass and may, 

Mixed sweet vvi smells o honey from the furze 
Like on that momin when you went a-vay , 

All night I heerd in dreams my daddy sal hugh 

Sayin, Do blessed chi ud give de chollo girl— whole 

O Bozzles breed — tans, vardey, grcis,* and all — 

To see dat tamo rye o hem palall back 

Wots left her till the comm o the swallow 


An then I seed a shape as thin as ttiv , smoke 

1 1 nowerl it vviir my blessed mammy s mollo spun 

Rhona, she sez, that tamo rye you love, 
lies thinkm on you , don t you go and rove , Ueep 

\ ou 11 sec him at the comm o the swallow 

Sez she, For vou it seemed to kill the grass 

When he wurgone, and freeze the brooklets gillies, soojt 


Jlierc wornt no smell, dear, in the sweetest cas, hay 
And when the summer brought the water lilies, 

And V hen the sweet winds waved the golden giv, wheat 
I he skies above em seemed as bleak and kollo Llach 

As now, when all the world seems frozen yiv mow 

ITie months are long, but mammy says you 11 live 
By thinkin o the comm o the swallow 

She sez, JTie whinchat soon wi silver throat 
Will meet the stonechat in the buddin whin. 

And soon the blackcaps airlicst gillie nil float song 


From light green boughs through leaves a peepm thin. 
The wheat ear soon ull bnng the willow wzen, 

And then the fust fond nightingale nil follow, 

A calhn Come, dear, to his laggin hen 
Still out at sea, the spring is in our glen , 

Come, darlin, wi the comm o the swallow 

And she wnr gone ' And then I read the words 
In momin twiliglit wot you rote to me , 

They made the Christmas sing with summer birds. 

And spring leaves shine on cvciy frozen tree , 

And when the dawmin kindled Rington spire, 

And curdlin winter clouds burnt gold and lollo raS 
Round the dear sun, wot seemed a volk o fire, 

Another night, I sez, has brought him mgher , 

Hes comm wi the comm o the swallow 

And soon the bull pups found me on the Pool — 

"i ou know the way they barks to see me slide — 

But when the skatin bors o Rington scool 
Corned on, it turned mv head to sec em glide. 

I seemed to see you tvnrlin on your skates. 

And somethin made me clap my hans and hollo , 

Its him, I sez, achinnm o them 8s coiung 

But when I woke like — I m the gal wot waits 
Alone, I sez, the comm o the swallow 

Comm seemed nngm in the Christmas chime , 

Comm seemed nf on everything 1 seed. 

In beads o frost along the nets o nme, 

Sparklin on every frozen rush and reed , 

And when the pups began to bark and play, 

And fnsk and scrabble and bite my frock and wallow 
Among the snow and fiing it up like spray, 

I says to them, You know who rote to say 
Hes comm vvi the comm o the swallow 

The thought on t makes the snow drifts o December 

Shine gold, I sez, like daffodils o spnng 

Wot wait beneath hes comm, pups, remember, 

If not — for me no smgin birds ull sing 

No chorin chiriklo ull hold the gale cuckoo 

Wi Cuckoo, cuckoo, over hill and hollow 

Thcrell he no crakin o the meadow rail. 

There 11 be no Jug jug o the nightingale. 

For her wot waits the comm o the swallow 


I woke and went a walkin on the ice 

All white with snow dust, just like sparklin loon. 

And soon beneath the stars I heerd a vacc, 

A vacc I knowed and often, often shoon , 


salt 

hear 


Come back, minaw, and yon may kiss your han 
To that fine rawni rowin on the river , 

111 never call that lady a chovahan. 

Nor yit a mnmply goigie — 1 11 foipvc her 


cnide ovTJ 
lady 
witch 

ini5enihle 

gentile 
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Come back, minaw I wur to be jour u ife 
Come Imck — or, say the w ortl, and 1 will follow 
Your footfalls round the norld 1 11 leave this life 
(I ve (lung away a ready that ere knife) — 

Im dyin for the comm o the swallow 
^ Tcntt, wagons, horses. 

After a while Percy returns to England and 
proceeds to Gypsy Dell, reaching it at the very 
moment when ‘ the Scollard,’ maddened by jealousy 
on discovering that Rliona is to meet Percy that 
night, has drawn his knife upon the girl under the 
starlight by the river-bank. But tlie courageous 
girl overcomes her antagonist and hurls him into 
the water, where he is drowned There are other 
witnesses — the stars, whose reflected light, accord- 
ing to a gypsy superstition, writes in the water, just 
above where the drowned man sank, mysterious 
hieroglj pines legible only to a gjpsy star reader — 
signs telling the story of the deed For a Romany 
woman the penalty for marrving a Gorgio is death 
Notwithstanding tins, Rhona, defying all penis, 
marries Percy Here is the bewitching picture of 
Rhona waking in the tent at dawn 

Thejoung light peeps through yonder trembling chink 
The tent's mouth makes in answer to a breeze , 

The rooks outside are stimng m the trees 
Through which I see the deepening bars of pmk. 

I hear the earliest anvil’s tingling clink 
From Jasper’s forge , the cattle on the leas 
Begin to low She ’s waking by degrees 
Sleeps rosy fetters melt, but link bj link 
Wlnt dream is hers? Her eyelids shake with tears , 
The fond eyes open now like flowers in dew 
She soIk I know not what of passionate fears 
‘ You ’ll never leave me now? There is but you , 

I dreamt a voice was whispenng in my ears, 

“ The Dukkeripen o’ stars comes ever true.” ’ 

But Rhona cannot free her mind from forebod 
mgs, and one night when they are on the nver 
together, she herself re.ads the runes of the stars 

The mirrored stars bt all the bulrush spears, 

And all the Ungs and broad leaved bij isle, , 
llic npples shook the stars to golden smiles, 

Then smoothed them back to happy goUkn spheres. 
We rowcil — we sang , her voice seemed m mine ears 
An angel’s, yet with woman’s dearer w lies , 

But sliadovvs fell from gathering cloudy piles, 

And npples shook the stars to fiery tears. 

What shaped those shadows like another boat 
Where Rhona sat and he Love made a bar ? 

There, where the Scollard sank, I s.aw it float, 

While npples shook the stars to sj mliols dire , 

We wept — we kissed — while starry fingers wrote. 

And npples shook the stars to a snake of fire 

The gypsies, by reading the starry' signs, get, as 
Rhona foresaw, a knowledge of the homicide, and, 
inv cigling her from her husband, secretly slay her 
Percy, coming back to Gypsy Dell, tncs vainly to 
find out where the gypsies have buned her Then 
he flics from the dingle lest the memory of Rhona 
should drive him mad, and lives alone m the Alps, 
where he passes into the strange ecstasy, depicted 


in ‘Natura Maligna,’ which has been much dis- 
cussed by the critics 

Hie Lady of the Hills with crihics untold 
I ollovved nij feet with azure eyes of prey , 

By glaacr brink she stood — by c.ataract spray — 

When mists were dire, or avalanche echoes rolled 
At night she glimmered in the death w ind cold, 

And if a footpnnt shone at break of day. 

My flesh would quail, but straight my soul would say 
"Tis hers whose hand God’s mightier hand doth hold ’ 
I trod her snow bndge, for the moon was bright, 

Her icicle arch across the sliccr crev assc. 

When lo, she stood I Gorl made her let me pass. 
Then felled the bridge ' Oh, there in sallow light. 
There down the chasm, I saw her, cruel, w lute. 

And all my wondrous days as in a glass. 

Of tins awful vision Sir George Birdwood, the 
onentahst, wrote in the Aihencenm of stli Febnnry 
1881 ‘Even in its very epithets it is just such a 
hymn as a Hindu Puritan (Smite) would address 
to Kali (“ the malignant ”) or Pan att (“ the moun- 
taineer”) It IS to be delivered from her that 
Hindus shriek to God in the delirium of their 
fc.ar’ Finally, a magical dream comes to the 
anguished lover which prepares him for the true 
reading of ‘The Promise of the Sunrise’ and the 
revelation of ‘Natura Benigna’ 

Beneath the loveliest dream there coils a fcitr 

Last night came she whose eyes are mcmoiics now , 

Her far off gaze seemed all forgetful how 

Love dimmed them once, so calm they shone and clear 

‘ Sorrow,’ I said, ‘ has made me old, my dear , 

'Tis I, indeed, but gnef can change the brow 
Beneath vty load a seraph’s neck might bow , 

Vigils like mine w ould blanch an angel’s hair ’ 

Oh, then I saw, I saw the sweet lips move ' 

1 saw the love mists thickening in her eyes — 

I heard a sound as if a murraunng dov e 
Felt lonely in the dells of Paradise , 

But when upon my neck she fell, my love. 

Her hair smelt sweet of whin and woodland spice 

And now ‘ Natura Benigna’ spe,aks to him, and 
he IS consoled 

What power IS this ? What witchery wins mv feet 
To peaks so sheer they scorn the cloaking snow , 

All silent as the emerald gulfs below, 

Down whose ice walls the wings of twilight beat? 

WTiat thrill of earth and heaven — most wild, most sweet 

Wiat answering pulse that all the senses know, 

Comes leaping from the ruddy eastern glow 
Where, far aw-aj, the skies and mountains meet ? 
Mother, ’tis /, rcliom I know thee well 
That throb I know and all it prophesies, 

O Mother and Queen, beneath the olden spell 
Of Silence, gazing from thy lulls and skies ' 

Dumb Mother, stniggling with the je.ars to tell 
Tlic secret at thy heart through helpless eyes 

It IS intensely interesting to the metrical student to 
sec how in a form so novel, so concentrated, and so 
artistic, Rhona Boswell lives wath an clcclnc passion 
unnv ailed save in the terse drama of the Border 
ballad or the ‘lyncal cry’ of Heine or Bums 

JAMES DOLGLAS 
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Algciiiou Cliarlcs Sn inhume 

was bom in Chapel Street, Belgi-avn, on 5th Apnl 
1837 His father, Admiral Charles Henr) Smn- 
burae, belonged to an old Northumbrian family, 
and his mother. Lady Jane Hennetta, was a 
daughter of George, third Earl of Ashbumham 
Although bom in London, he is not a Londoner, 
for it vas b} chance that his birth took place at 
a time Mhen his family r\ere making a brief stay 
in the metropolis His father owned a beautiful 
place in the Isle of Wight — East Dene, Bonchurch 
— together with the well-knowm Landslip, and bis 
grandfather (Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart.) 
resided at Capheaton, his estate in Northumber- 
land The two families for some jears lived 
together, spending the summer at Capheaton and 
the winter at East Dene. Some of his later lyncs 
were written at The Orchard, a beautiful place at 
Niton Ba> belonging to a relative He entered Eton 
in his twelfth and left it in his seventeenth year 
After leaving Eton he read for two jears with the 
future Bishop Woodford A reminiscence of his 
school dajs appears in the Dedication to Poems 
and Ballads Speaking of his v erses, he saj s 
Some sang to me dreaming in classlimc, 

And truant in hand as in tongue , 

For the joungest was bom of boy’s pastime. 

The eldest are young 

In 1856 he went to Balhol College, Oxford, 
where he joined a hterary set, the chief members 
of which were John Nichol, T H Green, A V 
Dicey', G Birkbeck Hill, and George Rankinc 
Luke, a brilliant young student who was drowned 
(not unlike ‘ Lvcidas’) while swimming in the Isis 
Other contemporaries were Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and the Right Hon James Bry ce Four 
contributions by Itlr Swinburne appeared in the 
Undergraduate Papers (1857-58), a publication 
edited by John Nichol, who has desenbed it as 
being ‘to our set what The Germ was to Rossetti’s ’ 
Although in 1858 he took the Taylorian Pnze for 
French and Italian, and a second class in classical 
moderations, Mr Swinburne left Oxford in i860 
without taking a degree, and shortly afterwards 
published at his own expense his first volume of 
poetry. The Queeti Mother and Rosamund (i860), 
two Shakespeanan plays full of dramatic fire and 
poetic presage, but although its promise was re- 
cognised by some literary' men, the book fell dead 
In 1861 Mr Swanbume spent with his parents a 
few weeks in Italy At that time Walter Savage 
Landor was living at Fiesole Being already an 
ardent Landonan, Mr Swinburne had brought 
avith him a letter of introduction to Landor from 
Lord Houghton (then Monckton Milnes), and the 
two poets met four or five times, the young 
generation fninghng with the old 

And wath the white the gold haired he,id 
Mixed rtminng locks, and m Time’s cars 
Youth’s dreams hung singing, and Time’s truth 
M as half not harsh m the ears of youth 


During the next few years Mr Swinburne contri- 
buted several poems to the Spectato}, in which 
also appeared his famous letter on Mr George 
Meredith’s Modern Love — the first authontativc 
recognition of his friend’s genius as a poet 
Atalanta in Calydon appeared in 1865 Highly 
praised by Monckton Milnes in the Edmburgh 
Rcvtcw, by the Atheneeiim, and by other litcraiy 
journals, it immediately placed the voung poet m 
the foremost files of fame Chastelard, the first 
part of his Mary' Stuart trilogy, was published 
m the same year, and in the following year 
(1866) Poems and Ballads fell like a thunder- 
bolt on Philistia If Atalanta made the poet 
Byronically famous. Poems and Ballads made 
him ByTonicallv infamous Savagely assailed and 
maligned, he fiercely defended himself in Notes 
on Poems and Reviews (1866) , but the British 
public was in ‘one of its periodical fits of 
morality,’ and the poet was ‘singled out as an 
expiatory sacrifice.’ For years the storm raged 
round his head, and the London clubs buzzed with 
fantastic legends and apocry'phal gossip But 
although, or because, Phihstia howled, everybody 
knew ‘ Faustme’ and ‘ Dolores’ by heart. ‘We all 
went about,’ said a contemporary poet, ‘chanting 
to one another those new, astonishing melodies’ 
Mr Swinburne himself has described Poems and 
Ballads as pichh de jennesse But ‘Dolores’ is 
more than a tour de force in double rhymes. It 
is one of the most poignantly moral lyaacs in 
our literature It is a passionate revelation of 
the pain of pleasure, tlie ennui of evil, and tlie 
satiety of sin It may seem a far erv from 
Solomon to Swinburne, but ‘Dolores’ is really a 
lyrical version of the seventh chapter of Proverbs. 
It is the despainng erv of die baffled voluptuan 
Vice has its renegades as well as virtue. Me 
hear too much about the temptations of vace, 
and too little about the temptations of virtue. 
‘Dolores’ shows that in the deepest depth of 
hedonism the hedonist is haunted by' the eternal 
nddlc of good and evil, that the wiles of vace 
are weaker than the wiles of virtue, and that 
the attainment of pierfect depravity is infinitely 
harder than the attainment of perfect nghteous 
ness Doubtless so danng a paradox was bound 
to dpater le bourgLots, espcciallv' the conventional 
Phansee, who habitually overvalues the power of 
evil and undervalues the power of good , but surely 
the purbhndest prude might have perceived the 
ethical meaning of sucli lines as 

Death laughs, breathing close and relentless 
la the nostnls and eyelids of Inst, 

"With a pinch in his fingers of scentless 
And delicate dust 

No prophet or preacher has painted the agony’" 
and anguish of sin more remorselessly than Mr 
Swanbume With regard to the metrical structure 
of ‘ Dolores,’ it is interesting to note that it is based 
on ByTon’s ‘Stanzas to Augusta’ (‘Though the day 
of my destiny ’s over’) By truncating the last line 
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energy in vaned technique iihich had passed since 
he wrote Ainlania the powers of the poet had 
steadily strengthened and matured Under its 
austere form Atalania pulses with the lu\-unant 
exuberance of youthful romanticism Its arraign- 
ment of the gods and most of its choruses are 
really as modem in temper as Pt omethetts Uti- 
boimd Erechtheits is a much more serious attempt 
to solve the problem which has fascinated many 
generations of poets from Milton to Shelley, 
from Landor to 
Matthew Arnold — 
the problem of 
resurrecting in 
English tlie soul 
of Greek thought 
and imagination 
In the case of 
Mr Swinburne die 
fascination was a 
fascination of 
opposites, for no 
temper could be 
less Greek than 
the Swinburnian 
temper But there 
seems to be a 
principle m Iitera 
turn which resem 
bles the principle 
of sexual selection 
The artist some 
times instinctnel) 
seeks for his own 
antithesis and 
hungers after 
victor)' in alien 
forms All the 
romantic not in 
Mr Swinburne’s 
blood clamouicd 
for Greek seventy 
and Greek re 
straint Nothing 
is more remarkable 
m the phenomena 
of literature than 
this unconscious 
economy of correction I he same tendency may 

be seen in Browning, whose Gothic grotesquene 
and barbanc formlessness were always sprawling 
at the feet of Greek sanity and Greek beauty 
The most paradoxical feature of Mr Swinburne’s 
Hellenism is its co existence with Ins romantiosm 
His imagination is Protean He assumes the very 
soul of a period, and for the lime sings as if he 
were a poet of the time. At one moment he is 
an Elizabethan dramatist, at another a Hebrew 
seer, at another a French l)rist, at another a 
Greek poet His master) of multifinous styles 
IS unparalleled The vivid Greek verses prefixed 
to Alalanla are followed by the no less vivid 


‘Argument,’ written in prose as magical as that 
of the Authonsed Version Or take ‘Anactoria’ 
(perhaps the pinnacle of his achievements in point 
of form), or ‘ On the Cliffs,’ m which he captures 
the uncapturable Sapphic cadence 

Bid not ache nor agony break nor master, 

Lady, my spirit 

But of all Mr Swinburne’s spintual transmigra 
tions Erechtheits is the most wonderful Its cold 

austerity of con 
tour, Its pure sanity 
of style. Its noble 
patnotism, its hoi) 
maternal heroism, 
its magnanimit)', 
and Its clangorous 
songs of storm and 
battle are all built 
up into an edifice 
of balanced beauty 
and symmetrical 
strength The 
choruses in Lrech- 
tkeus will never 
be so popular as 
the choruses m 
Atalania, but m 
perfection of form 
and unity of spint 
It IS nobler than 
Atalanta, and in- 
deed nobler than 
any other reincar- 
nation of Greek 
art 

After Erechtheits 
the romantic tern 
per rcconqueied 
the poet’s miagina 
tion, and since then 
It has maintained 
its ascendenc) 
This no doubt is 
partly due to the 
influence of the 
closer intimacy 
which sprang up 
about this time between him and tlie great 
romantic poet and cntic Mr Theodore Watts- 
Dunton It was m 1879 that the two friends 
became permanent housemates at The Pines, 
Putney Hill They have liv'ed together ever since 
In these days when literary' fnendships are some 
times more penlous than literary enmities, the 
spectacle of a literary friendship which has endurct 
for thirty years refutes a reproach which is often 
cast at the Republic of Letters. Though living 
so near London, Mr Swinburne is not of Lon on, 
and his days pass serenely between the hnte s 
of literature and life Yet be is by no means 
the bookish recluse of popular legend He sees 
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many fnends at The Pines He is full of physical 
fire and energy A great lover of long rambles, he 
IS seen every morning ‘walking the Wimbledon 
postman off his legs’ He is like a bo> in his 
hearty lo\e for the open air He never deigns 
to wear an o\ercoat or to carry an umbrella or 
to near a glove, but swings along wath an 
elastic stnde in winter and summer, m wind 
and snow and ram, with a guSto for all weathers 
as hearty as George Borrow’’s He still delights 
m swamming with his friend, who as a boy swam 
at Cromer with George Borrow The value of a 
comradeship so congenial m so many ways to 
Mr Swinburne’s essentially sociable nature can 
hardly be exaggerated, and there can be no doubt 
that his genius owes much to the sympathy and 
the matement of this ideal companionship Tns- 
iram of Lyoncsse (1882) was inscribed ‘To m> 
best fnend, Theodore Watts, f dedicate in this 
book the best I have to give him,’ and to it 
was prefixed this beautiful sonnet 

Spring speaks again, and all our woods are stirri-d, 

And all onr wide glad wastes allow er around, 
riiat twace have heard keen -Vpril’s clanon sound 
Since first w e here together saw and heard 
Spring’s light reverberate and reiterate word 
Shine forth and speak in season Life stands crowned 
Here with the best one thing it ever found. 

As of mv soul’s liest birthdays dawns the third 

Then, is a fnend that as the w ise man saith 
Cleaves closer than a brother nor to me 
Hath time not shown, through daj's like waves at 
stnfe, 

This truth more sure than all things else hut death. 

This pearl most perfect found in all the sea 

That washes toword jour feet these waifs of life 

Assuredly the poet gave his ‘ best,’ for besides 
Ttts{ra?n, m which the impassioned splendour of 
his lyrical genius culminated, the volume contains 
some of his finest sonnets (including the superb 
cameos of the Elizabethan dramatists) and that 
lovely nosegaj of child songs, ‘A Dark Month’ 
In A Midsummer Holiday (1884), which was also 
inscnbed ‘To Theodore Watts,’ Mr Swinburne 
commemorated a holiday spent wath his fnend on 
the East Anglian coast As this volume contains 
some of Mr Swinburne’s most magnificent sea- 
ballads, a word about Ins passion for the sea may 
not be out of place. Doubtless other poets have 
sung the sea, but ho other poet has sung it so 
spontaneously and so sincerely Most of our 
poets, from Campbell to Kipling, regard the sea 
citlier as a stage for our naval heroes, or as 
matenal for metaphor, or as a stock pot of senti- 
ment, or as a reservoir of rhetonc. Even Byron 
addresses the ocean as if it were a public meeting 
Mr Swinburne was the first poet to escape from 
all these artificialities and to do for the sea what 
Wordsworth did for the landi His clean rapture 
in the sea is free from literary affectation The 
glorious description of Tristram swimming is 


written m the grandly spacious manner of the 
greatest poetry 

^And he, ere night’s wide work lay all undone, 

As earth from her bnght body casts off night, 

Cast off his raiment for 4 rapturous fight 
And stood betw een the sea’s edge and the sea 
Naked, and godlike of bis mould ns he 
Whose swift foot’s sound shook all the towers of 
Iroj , 

So clothed with might, so girt upon with joj, 

As, ere the knife had shorn to feed the fire 
Ills glonous Imir before the unkmdled pyre 
Whereon the half of his great heart was laid. 

Stood, in the light of his live limbs arrayed, 

Child of heroic earth and heavenly sea. 

The flower of all men scarce less bright than he. 

If any of all men latter bom might stand. 

Stood Tristram, silent, on the glimmering strand 
Not long hut with a cry of love that rang 
As from a trumpet golden mouthed, he spring. 

As toward a mother’s where his head might rest 
Her child rejoicing, toward the strong sea’s breast 
That none may gird nor measure and his heart 
Sent forth a shout that bade his lips not part, 

But tmimplied irt him silent no man’s voice, 

No song, no sound of clarions that rejoice, 

Can set that glory forth which fills with fire 
The ho<ly and soul that have their whole desire 
Silent, and freer than birds or dreams are free 
Take all their will of all the enconntcnng sea. 

And toward the foam he bent and forward smote, 
Laughing, and launched Ins body like a boat 
Full to the sea hieach, and against the tide 
Struck strongly forth with amorous arms made wirle 
To take the bnght breast of the wave to his 
And on his bps die sliarp sweet minute’s kiss 
Given of the wave’s hp for a breath’s space curled 
And pure as at the daydawn of the world 
And round him all the bright rough sliuddenng sea 
Kindled, as though the world were even as he. 

Heart stung with exultation of desire 

And all the life that moved him seemed to aspire, 

As all the sea’s life toward the sun and still 
Delight w'lthm him wa.xed with quickening will 
Afore smooth and strong and perfect as a flame 
1 hat spnngs and spreads, till each glad limb became 
A note of rapture in the tune of life. 

Like music mild and keen as sleep and stnfe 

Till the sweet change that bids the sense grow sure 

Of deeper depth and punly more pure 

Wrapped him and Inpperl him round with clearer cold. 

And all the njipling green grew royal gold 

Between him and the far sun s rising nm 

And like the sun his heart rejoiced m him. 

And bnghtened w ith a broadening flame of mirth 
And hardly seemed its life a part of earth. 

But the life kindled of a fiery birth 

And pas'-ion of a new begotten son 

Between the live sea and the livang sun 

And mightier grew the joy to meet full faced 

hach wave, and mount with upwaird plunge, and taste 

The rapture of its rolling strength, and cross 

Its flickering crowai of snows that flash and tosx 

Like plumes in battle’s blithest charge, and thence 

To match the next with vet more strenuous sense , 

Till on his eyes the light heat hard and hade 
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Ills fa.ce turn itesl ^n^] sborcn-ird ihrough the glad 
Swift re\el of the waters golden clad, 

And back w ith light reluctant heart be liore 
Across the broad backed rolIcrD m to shore 

As evamples of Mr Swinburhe’s liter sea poetrj, 
we miA mention those magnificent ballads, ‘In 
the Water’ md ‘ On the Verge’ 

Since the publication of yf Midsummer Holiday 
Mr Swinburne has detoted himself mainh to poetic 
drama in the Elizabethan manner In Mamio 
ralieio (1885) he handled with great power the 
■well-known stor^ of the octogenarian doge of 
Venice Filiero is a magnificent conception, and 
the stainless loves of Bertuccio and the Duchess 
arc as pure and as fresh as the lores of Dinte 
and Beatrice It is indeed a cunous error to 
imagine that the Swinbumnn conception of lore 
IS solch or e\en miinlj sensual The truth is 
that in Mr Swinburne’s poefr) many phases of 
the lore passion are found No doubt he seems 
to accentuate the sensual is distinguished from 
the sentimental side of lore, and the cxplina- 
tion IS to be sought not onlr in the poet’s pis 
sionate temperament, but in his siturition rrith 
Greek poetrr, in which lore is an inimal ippe 
tite like hunger or thirst Further, liis Eliza- 
betlianism leads him into direct locutions which 
are it ranance with the modem tistc for rciled 
suggestion Stress is often laid on his G1II1- 
cism, but in point of fact his temper is utterlr 
different from the Gallic temper, preferring plain, 
downright Saxon to silicious euphemism and 
suggestire periphrasis Tlie present literary con- 
rention is not likelr to be permanent, and it must 
be said that Mr Srrmbume’s fearless candour is 
broader and larger and in essence more wholesome 
thin Uie mawkish sentimentilism of the fading 
kbctorian age Chastclard is a poignintK trae 
studt of a xoung man fascinated b\ the selfish 
ctniasm of a beautiful woman E^erybody knows 
that there are women who dominate men not b\ 
their nobility, but bv their ignobility — women 
whose charm is 1 repulsue attraction But Tilr 
Swinburne shows other aspects of lore It would 
be hard to match in our literature the extreme 
exaltation and heroic punty of the erotic passages 
in Tnsiram Here the lo\e-passion is, shown 
m Us healthiest and wholesomest phase, a phase 
which stands midw''ay between Greek animalism 
and Victorian sentiment Since Itranuo Faltcro 
Mr Swinburne has published three plays Lacrttte 
(1887), The Stsitrs (1892) and Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards (iSgg) In addition to the 
\olumes of poems already mentioned, he has pub 
lishcd Sonqs of Tsuo Nations (1875), Poems and 
Ballads Second S'zncr (i 878) , Pouns and Ballads 
Third Senes (1889; , Sonqs of the Springtides 
(1880) , Studies in Song (1880) The Hcptalogia, 
or the Seven against Sense (i88o), A Centiiiy 
of Roundels (1883), Astrofhel (1894), The Tale 
of Balen (1896) He has also made a xolume of 
Selections from his poetical works His prose 


works intludc George Chapman a Cnttcal Assay 
(1875), A Note on Charlotte Bronte (1877;, A 
Study of ShakespLure (1880), Misctllantcs (yZifp , 
A Study of Victoi Hugo (1886J, A Study of Ben 
Jonson (1889; , Studies in Ptose and Poctr^' {1894) 
He has also contributed to the hiic^clopadta 
Britannua and to the leading monthly' renews 
many raluable cntical monographs and essays In 
his numerous studies of the Elizabethan dramatists 
he has done more Uian ant writer sate Charles 
Lamb to rente interest m the great poets so 
long otershadot ed bt the genius of Shake-speart 
In many respects, indeed, Mr Swinburne is more 
Elizabethan than \ ictonan Like Ben Jonson be 
IS ‘ passionatelt kind and angrt,’ and like Mar 
lowc he IS ‘all air and fire’ No modem poet 
IS more utterly bom and more uttcrlt made a 
poet There seems to be no thread of prose in 
his nature His imagination is perpetually mean 
descent, his poetic cnergt always at white heat 
He secs ctervtliing in terms of poem He has 
no gift of prose compromise or secular concilia 
tion His intellect is worked In his imagination 
so swiftly that it seems uncontrollable, but m 
reality he is a perfect master of Ins ; chicle. It is 
possible for a poet to be too poetical for his Jinuy 
for in all sa\c the golden ages of hlcralure, poetry 
IS a foreign language to four men out of fire and to 
nine critics out of ten Learning docs not endow 
a man with the power of knowing poetry when he 
secs It That is win so much modem cnticism 
is preoccupied with the unpoctic elements of poeuy 
— with Its philosophy, ns morality, its message 
to the age, us anecdotes, and so forth Before 
poetry like Mr Swinburne’s didactic cntiasm is 
dumb, searching in \nn for the facile noiclette, 
the casx platitude, the pious truism He is a 
singer and nothing but a singer 

He sings in music for the music comes 

In Tennyson's just phrase, ‘he is a reed through 
which all things blow into music’ This, far from 
being a defect, is a unique power, for he has made 
poetrs almost as sensuously emotional and imap 
natne as music It is with music that his poctn 
ought to be compared, for it affects the intellectual 
feelings not merely through tlie logical faculU, 
but mainly through the aural imagination It rolls 
along in vast \olumes of subtly modubated melody, 
in long, undulant wa\es of rhythmic harmom that 
elate and exalt, trouble and charm, thnll and 
enthral the mind It enters the soul not b\ the 
axenue of the e\c, but by the axenue of the ear, 
not like the coloured song of Milton or Shake- 
speare, Keats or Wordsxxorth, but hkc the sxm 
phonies and sonatas, the operas and oratonos, o 
the great musical composers Other poetry max 
be read bx the ex e his must be read bx the eim 
Unfortunatelx, in modem times the habit of read 
ing poetry' aloud has died out, and most men in t e 
presence of poelrx are like the deaf at a- concert or 
the colour blind in a picture gallerx That is x\ y 
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the magnitude of Mr Suinbume’s creative energj 
IS unsuspected by students trained m the old 
didactic school Bewildered by his manifold music, 
the> charge him ivitli masking his intellectual 
poiertj under sonorous verbiage It is strange 
that a fallacy so uncritical should pass for cnti- 
asm In sheer intellectual power of the imagi- 
nation Mr Swinburne is surpassed by none of his 
contemporaries The fact that his intellect ex- 
presses Itself in so many new metrical forms proves 
rather than disproves its strength for in his best 
work the conquest of sense is not less complete 
than the conquest of sound , the master> of mind is 
as tnumphantas the master) of music. The qualit) 
of intellectual imagination displaved in ‘Atalanta,’ 
‘Erechtheus,’ ‘Tnstram,’ ‘ Hertha,’ ‘Tiresias,’ ‘The 
H)aiin to Proserpine,’ ‘The H)mn of Man,’ ‘The 
Ev e of Rev olution,’ ‘ Ave Atque Vale ’ (a threnody 
as fine as Lycidas or Adonats), ‘The Triumph of 
Time,’ ‘A Forsaken Garden,’ ‘ Hespena,’ ‘The 
Garden of Proserpine,’ ‘B) the North Sea,’ ‘A 
N)mpholept,’ ‘A Song in Time of Order,’ ‘It)lus,’ 
‘Jacobite Song,’ ‘ Cor Cordium,’ ‘ Ilicct,’ ‘ Christmas 
Antiphones,’ and in scores of lyrics, songs, and 
sonnets, is of the first order Full justice has 
never been., done to the intellectual subtlety of 
such a poem as ‘ Hertha ’ 

I am that wliidi began , 

Out of me the jears roll , 

Out of me God and man , 

I am equal and whole , 

God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily , I 
am the soul 

Beside or above me, 

Nought IS there to go , 

Love or unlove me, 

Unknow me or know , 

I am that which unloves me and loves, I am slnckcn, 
and I am the blow 

I the mark that is missed. 

And the arrows that miss, 

I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in ihe kiss, 

The search, and the sought, and tlie seeker, the soul and 
the bod) that is 

But what thing dost thou know , 

Looking Godvvard, to cry 
‘I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low , thou art high ’ ? 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him, find thou 
but th)self, thou art I 

No doubt It IS Mr Swinburne’s diffusencss which 
has engendered the critical delusion that he is 
mainl) a gorgeous verbalist But although in one 
^ensc he is the most diffuse of poets, in another 
sense he is the least diffuse Few poets can pack 
nn iambic line more cunningly and more closelv, 
with more magical feats lof elision, or beat more 
, music into a sonnet or a song As has been 
pointed out, he is diffuse only in anap-estic and 
dactylic metres The true test of the Svvinbumian 


l)Tic IS not V erbal parsimon) , but musical nchness , 
for here it is music that expresses emotion — music 
and music alone, music often without colour, music 
often without pictonal flashes Of course there 
are unvitalised tracts in Swanburne, as in all poets, 
where the music expresses no emotion, and then, 
no doubt, as Mr M)ers said, we must read the 
emotion into the music But true cnticism must 
recognise that diffuseness is as legitimate m ana- 
pxsts and dact)ls as it is illegitimate in iambs For 
It has been shown that, owang to the dominance 
in English of the consonants ov er the TOwels, tlie 
anapaestic line, with its crowded svllables, becomes 
‘pebbly’ unless the comers are bevelled off by 
liquids, and the available words containing I’s 
and Ps being limited, the expression of the thought 
must be manipulated in order to include them 
The result is that the poet in his search for 
music div erges from concise and direct utterance, 
deliberately sacrificing verbal brevit) to verbal 
music. Another charge brought against Mr 
Swinburne concerns his undoubtedly excessive 
use of alliteration Here again tlie explanation 
IS to be found in the laws governing anapajstic 
and dactvlic verse, for if dating liquidation is 
nccessar) to oil tlie clogging consonants, danng 
alliteration is necessar)' to drive them along 
Therefore cnticism must recognise that bold alli- 
teration is as legitimate in anapaests and dactyls 
as It IS illegitimate in iambs If we study, for 
example, one of the loveliest choruses in Aialania, 
the h)aTm to Artemis, we shall see that its rhytlimi- 
ca! beauty could not have been achieved without 
liquidation and alliteration 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shidovvs and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and npple of rain , 

And the brown bnglit nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Il)lus, 

For the Tliracnn ships and the foreign faces. 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain 

Come with bows bent, and with emptying of quivers. 
Maiden most perfect, lad) of light. 

With a noise of vnnds and many rivers. 

With a clamour of waters, and with might , 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet. 

Over the splendour and speed of ih) feet , 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day, and the feet of the night 

M'here shall we find her, how shall we sing to her. 
Fold our hands round our knees, and ding? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spnng to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring 1 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp player, 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her. 

And the south west wind and the west wind sing 

For winter’s rams and nuns are over, 

■knd all the season of snows and sins , 

The days dividing lover and lover. 

The light that loses, the night that wins , 
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And time remembered ib grief forgotten, 

And fronts nre sl-un and flowers begotten, 

And in green undenvood and coier 
Blossom b) blossom the sjiniig liegins 

The full streams feed on flow ers of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a trirellmg foot. 

The bint fresh flame of the young jear flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit , 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire. 

And the oat is heard aboie the lyre. 

And the hoofid heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut husk at the ehestnut root 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
hleeter of foot than the fleet foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
1 he Mxnad and the Bassarid , 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
' The laughing leaves of the trees divide. 

And screen from seeing and leave 111 sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid 

The ivv falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
I Over her eyebrows hiding her eves , 

The wild vine slipping down leaves liare 
Her bnght breast shortening into sighs 
The wild vane slips with the weight of us leaves. 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies 

It may seem superfluous to praise the metncal 
splendour of this immortal Utic, but one may 
pirdonably dwell on the magical effect produced 
by the introduction of the couplet after the fourth 
line, by the choice of a dactvl for the opening 
of the second stanza instead of the anapaist used 
for the opening of the first stanza , and by the 
thunderous reiteration of the woid ‘fire’ in the 
fourth line of the third stanza. 

It must be admitted that in rhy med iambic 
measures Mr Swinburne is often too diffuse and 
too alliterative This is due partly to his training 
in dancing metres, and partly to his undoubted 
passion for sacrificing the demands of the eye to 
the demands of the ear His habit of allowing 
the rhyme to master his imagination continually 
retards tlie imaginativ e irtpurfrcia 

For rhyme the mdder is of verses, 

^Ylth which, like ships, they steer their courses 

Indeed, it must be said that no great poet has 
ever defied so defiantly the maxim, Ars esf celare 
aitem He seems to reveal his art as carefully' as 
other poets conceal it. But it would be absurd to 
suppose that he does so by chance and not by 
design He doubtless deliberately accepts the loss 
in illusion for the sake of the gain in music. It is 
uncritical, therefore, to censure as insmcenty what 
IS evidently a deliberate means tow yds a defi- 
nite end The question vvhether the end justifies 
the means is a question of ear as w ell as eye , 
for undoubtedly' undue senility to the eye tends 
towards metncal monotony as great as the metncal 
monotony produced by undue sen ihty to the ear 


On the whole, it must be dlowcd that Mr bwin 
bume, by vindicating tlie stifled claims of lyncal 
music, has enriched our poetry with an almost 
inexhaustible v aricty of new rhythms, new metres, 
new measures, and new rhymes He has, indeed, 
no rival as a metncal inventor As a specimen of 
his extreme subtlety in this respect, it is sufficient 
to cue ‘Super Flumina Babylonis,’ one of the 
many grandly sonorous metncal structures which 
he has built upon the prose cadences of the Old 
Testament 

By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept. 
Remembering ibcc. 

Tint for ages of agony hast endured, and slept, 

And vv ouldst not see. 

Apart from its rhythmical beauty, this poem 
illustrates the Hebraic temper of the poet's genius 
In prophetic grandeur and moral sublimity he is 
close of km to the great Israchtish seers His 
imaginativ c metempsychosis of the august Hebrew 
spirit is, indeed, one of the most onginal features 
of his poetry, and suggests a companson wath 
Milton’s Hebraism which would, however, take us 
loo far afield 

Another marvellous feat of metncal creation is 
the Ao/i/iif in Atalanta, remarkable for rhvahmical 
qualities quite different from those displayed m 
the poems already mentioned 

Mclcntrfr 

Let your hands meet 
lyund the weight of mv head , 

Lift yc iiiy feet 

As tlie feet of tlie dead , 

For the flesh of my body is molten, the limlh. of it molten 
ns lead 

Unto each man liis fate , 

Unto each as he sailh 
In w hose fingers fhe w eight 
Of the world is ns breath , 

Yet I would that in clamour of battle mine hands had 
laid hold upon death , 

Would God he had found me 
Beneath fresh Ixniglis ' 

Would God he had Ixiund me 
Unawares in mine house. 

With light m mine eyes, and songs in my lips, and a 
crow n on my brows ! 

But thou, O mother, 

Fhe dreamer of dreams. 

Wilt thou bnng forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams 

YTien I move among shadows a shadow, and wad fi} 
impassable streams? 

Chorus 

MTien thou dravest the men 
Of the chosen of Thrace, 

None turned him again 
Nor endured he thy face 

Clothed round with the blush of the battle, with hg 
from a terrible place 
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Oettius 

Thou sh,ouldst die os he dies 
For whom none sheddeth tears , 

Filling thrne e)es 

And fulfilling thine cars 

'With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beaut j, 
the splendour of spears. 

McUaga- 

For Ihe dead man no home is , 

Ah, lietter to be 

"WTiat the flow cr of the foam is 
In fields of the sea 

Tliat the sea waves might be as mv raiment, the gulf 
stream a garment for me. 

Would the wands blow me back? 

Or the waves hurl me home ? 

All, to touch in the track 

Where the pine learnt to roam 
Cold girdles and crowns of the sea gods, cool blossoms of 
w ater and foam ' 

In all poetrj' there is no funeral dirge so heaail) 
nielancholj, so sorrow full) dolorous, so plangcnlly 
solemn The rh)tlims and the rh)Tnes nse and 
fall like the slow feet of mourners, and the syl- 
lables beat with the ver) pulse of gnetous despair 
Another kind of metrical inaention is found in 
‘The Eve of Reaolution,’ where the magnificent 
sublimity of the music is heightened and deepened 
by the splendid letiutoiif of the trumpet that breaks 
up the night Tremendous are the metneal anti- 
theses and antiphones in Tristram of Lyonesse, 
notably in the book entitled ‘Iseult at Tintagel,’ 
where the w ind and the sea chant a terrible choral 
accompaniment to the anguish of the Queen 

And swordlikc was the sound of the iron wand. 

And as a breaking battle was the sca. 

And as a full field charging was the sea 
And as the cry of slam men was the wind 
And all her soul was as the breaking sea, 

And all her heart anhungered as the wind 
And all their past came wailing m the wind. 

And all their future thundered in the sea 

And ns men’s anguish clamounng cned the wind. 

And ns God’s anger answering rang the sea 
And like a world’s cry shuddering w as the w ind. 

And like a God’s \oicc threatening was the sea. 

And like man’s heart relenting sighed the wind. 

And as God’s wrath sulisiding sank the sea. 

There is a perpetual play and counterpla) of 
symbolical imagery throughout the poem The 
Utlmohf of tragic passion appears at the close of 
the first book, ‘ The Sailing of the Sw allow ’ 

Their heads neared and their hands w ere drnwai m one. 
And they s,aw dark, though still the unsunken sun 
Far through fine ram shot fire into the south , 

And their four lips became one burning mouth 

And at the end, when Iseult steps on shore and 
finds Tnstram dead, it resumes the whole tragedy 
of their tragic love 

And ere her ear might hear her heart had heard, 

Nor sought she sign for witness of the word , 


But came and stood above him newly dead. 

And felt his death upon her, and her head 
Bowed, as to reach the spnng that slakes all drouth. 
And their four lips became one silent mouth 

In many respects Tristram of Lyonesse must be 
regarded as Mr Swinburne’s masterpiece It is 
the noblest ‘lyncal epic’ m our literature In it 
the heroic couplet is transformed from the cold 
artificial cadence of Dry den and Pope into a 
grandly sonorous and sinuous rhythmical life, full 
of cunningly linked harmonies and anapaestic un- 
dulations more nearly resembling the Homenc 
hc’c.imcter than any of the innumerable attempts 
to icproduce ‘the strong-winged music of Homer,’ 
and at the same time approximating \ery' closely 
to the fluent continuity of blank \erst Where, 
for example, can such a passage as the descnption 
of Tnstram rowing be matched’ 

And w bile they sal at speech as at a feast. 

Came a light w md fast hardening forth of the east 
And blackening till its might had marred the skies , 
And the sea thrilled as with heart sundenng sighs 
One after one drawn, with each breath it drew. 

And the green hardened into iron blue, 

And the soft light went out of all its face. ' 

Then Instram girt him for an oarsman’s place 
And took his oar and smote, and toiled w itli might 
In tlie east wind s full face and the strong sea s spile 
l-alx)unng , and all the rowers rowed hard, but he 
More mightily than any wearier three 
And Iseult watched him rowing with sinless eyes 
That losed him but m holy girlish wise 
For noble jo\ in Ins fair manliness 
And trust and tender wonder , none the less 
She thought if Cod had gi\en her grace to be 
Man, and make war on danger of earth and sea, 

Eicn such a man she would be , for his stroke 
Mas mightiest as the mightier water broke. 

And in sheer measure like strong music draae 
Clean through the wet weight of the wallowing wa\e. 
And ns a tune liefore a great king played 
1 or Inumph was the tune their strong strokes made. 
And sped the ship through with smooth strife of oars 
Oier the mid sea’s grey foam pa\en floors, 

For all the loud breach of the wares at wall 
So for an hour they fought the storm out still. 

And the shorn foam spun from the blades, and high 
The keel sprang from the ware ndge, and the sky 
Glared at them for a breath’s space through the rain 

Or take the great couplet m the descnption of 
Tnstram’s last fight 

But on the slayer exulting like the flame 
IVhose foot foreshmei the thunder Tnstram came. 

Or the sunset in Joyous Card 

So that day 

They communed, even till even was rvom ’array. 

Nor aught they said seemed strange or sad to say. 

But srreet as night’s dim darvn to weariness 
Nor lored they life or love for death’s sake less. 

Nor feared they death for love’s or life’s sake more. 
And on the sounding soft funereal shore 
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TLc), \\atching till the day should holly die, 

Sail the far sea sweep to the far gre) sky, 

Saw the long sands sweep to the long grc> sea. 

And night made one sw ect mist of moor and lea. 

And only far off shore the foam gave light, 

And life in them sank silent as the night. 

Or Iscult’s piteous prajer 

Yea, though deep hps and tender hair he thinned. 
Though cheek vvathcr, brow fade, and Ixisom wane. 
Shall I change also from this heart again 
To maidenhood of heart and holiness ? 

Shall I more love thee. Lord, or love him less — 

Ah miserable ' though spirit and heart be rent. 

Shall I repent. Lord God? shall I repent? 

Isa), though thou shay me ' for herein 1 am blest. 

That as I loved him )et I love him best — 

More than mine own soul or thy love or thee. 

Though thy love save and my love save not me 

Or the large imagery in the lines telling how 
Tnstram — 

Let all sad thoughts through his spirit sweep 
As leaves through air or tears through c)cs that weep 
Or snowflakes through dark weather and his soul. 
That had seen all those sightless seasons roll 
One after one, wave over wear) wave, 

Uas in him as a corpse is in us grave 

Or this flash of romantic glamour 

And like the moan of lions hurl to death 
Came the sea’s hollow noise along the night 

Or this troubling picture of the queen 

And all that strange hair shed 
Across the tissucrl pillows, fold on fold 
Innumerable, incomparable, all gold 

The failure Of modern poets to raise blanl verse 
to the Shakespearian or to the Miltonic height 
suggests that the Swmbumian heroic couplet may 
be more suited to the genius of a language which 
craves for the rich emphasis of rh)mc. Before 
Tristram was written our poets assumed, perhaps 
too liastily, that the heroic couplet was an arti- 
ficial form incapable of being made ductile and 
flcNible. Tristram overthrew that assumption, 
and perhaps the Tnstram couplet may be still 
further developed by poets who cannot build the 
loftier harmonies of blank verse. It is, indeed, a 
pitv' that Mr Swinburne has not continued an 
expenment so fruitful 

In conclusion, it may be well to clear awa) 
certain uncritical ideas with regard to Mr Swin- 
burne’s religious poems It is absurd to assume 
that, because he scourges the enmes of Christlcss 
Chnstiamty, he is therefore blind to the moral 
grandeur of Christ Now and again an ignorant 
and illiterate person speaks of such a poem as 
‘ Before a Cruafix ’ — a vindication of Christ against 
theological cancatures of Chnst — as if it vvere an 
attack on Chnst Himself! It would indeed be 
strange if a poet who has drawai his inspiration 
so largely f'-om the Bible were unable to realise 


its ethical splendour It is because hc..rcahse3 it 
more intensely than some of its professional m 
terpreters that he perceives the paradox df an 
unchristian Christianil) — 

Of Chnstian creeds that spit on Chnst 

His conception of Chnst is summed up m his 
sonnet ‘ On the Russian Persecution of tlie jews,' 
with Its prophetic appeal 

Face loved of little children long ago, 

Head hated of the priests and ruler-, then, 

Sa) was not this th) passion, to foreknow 
In death’s worst hour the works of Omstian men? 

There is really no deep difference between the 
Pantheism of Browning and the ' Pananthropism’ 
of Swmbumc, and the spiritual interpretation of 
the Incarnation brings the most liberal theologians 
very close to the Swanbumian conception of die 
divinity of man It is not a paradox, thetefote, 
but a platitude to say that Mr Swinburne, far 
from being irreligious, is one of the most re 
ligious poets of our time Faults he has, but 
they arc superficial faults of taste and judgment 
rather than deep flaws of the spint , .and the day 
IS coming when it will be umvcrsall) acknow 
ledgcd that he has pursued his artistic aims with 
a high nobility of soul and with a lofty faith in the 
spinlual future of humanity 

JAMES DOUGLAS 

Thomas Hardy. 

Thomas Hardy, one of the greatest novelists 
of the period, was bom at Upper Bockhampton 
near Dorchester, 2nd June 1840 He w.as brought 
up and practised as an architect, gaining in 1863 
the prize and medal of the Institution of Bnli'^h 
Architerls and Sir William Titc’s pnze for archi 
tcctural design His intention was to become 
an architect, and his earliest work m print is an 
account of the building of a house, published in 
Chamber^s Journal in 1865 But he graduall) 
became absorbed in literature, and from the be 
ginning of his career till now he has steadily 
nsen in the estimation .alike of cntics and the 
public. Alwavs a diligent student, he was in his 
early years deeply impressed by the poetry of 
Crabbe The IJorsctshirc poems of his fnend 
and neighbour, the Rev William Bames, were 
also favountes, and he has written more than 
one cntical appreciation of tliese, remarkable for 
depth and subtlety' Mr Hardy, who has resided 
for many years at Max Gate, Dorchester, has 
had no public life, and has jealously guarded 
his pnvacy But on vanous occasions he has 
spoken frankly of his owai intention in his 
novels, partly m his interesting prefaces and 
partly in occasional replies to critics He has 
removed the thin veil which hangs over tlic 
scenery of his fiction Mr Hardv’s first novel. 
Desperate Remedies, was published anonymously 
in 1871 Though it had no popular success, its 
great pow er was recognised by the cntics, notably 
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the Athenaiim and the Spectator — ‘ We see no 
reason nh> he should not unte no\cls only a little 
inferior to the best of the present generation’ In 
1872 the charming idjl Uudu ihe Grecniuood Tice 
appeared, and Mas recognised as a singularly fresh 
and delightful sketch of rural life, comparable uith 
the masterpieces of George Sand It describes the 
loi e affairs of a country schoolmistress, ‘ a bright 
little bird,’ ivith the vicar, the churchwarden, and 
the tranter’s son, who wins the prize. It was fol- 
lowed in 1S73 of Blue Eyes, a tragedy 

wTOUght out with much subtlety and pathos Its 
irony prevented it from being ver> popular, though 
the heroine is one of the most winning among 
the author’s creations Mr Hardy gained his first 
notable success with his next book. Far ft out the 
Madding Crowd, first published in the CornhtU 
Magazine, under the editorship of Mr Fredcnck 
Greenwood Appeanng anonymously, it was at- 
tributed by many readers to George Eliot, though 
some of the younger cntics of the day did not 
hesitate to deny this on the ground tliat the story 
was much too good for her From that day Mr 
Hardy had his own circle of warm admirers, both 
among reviewers and readers In Far font the 
Madding Crowd there is a sure and easy power, 
a wealth of material, an unfailing distinction of 
expression, and a dramatic power which places the 
book among the author’s finest productions The 
Hand of Ethdberta, which followed in 1876, is 
a \ery cle\er and bnlliant exercise in comedy 
The heroine, Ethclbcrta, is a butler’s daughter, 
who finds herself placed by marriage in an 
aristocratic einironmcnt, and the talc describes 
the reactions between her and her circumstances 
Next came The Return of the Native, perhaps the 
greatest and most original of all Mr Hardy'’s books, 
the most masterly in sty le, and the profoundest in 
Its apprehension of nature and character It was 
somewhat coldly reccued, but has stcadih growai 
in faiour Then came The Trumpet Major, a 
slighter and more popular book, on the lines of 
1 a> from the Madding Crowd It was succeeded 
by A Laodtcean and Two on a Tozuer, both highly 
finished works, but neither marking an adiancc 
Tic Mayor of Castcrbndgt. (1886) is a sound and 
strong study of human nature, and The Wood 
landeis (1SS7) IS a book of more complex and still 
greater power, ranking w ith Far font the Madding 
Crowd and the Return of tiu Aative Tess of 
the ly bi bervtUes (1S91) was the first story of Mr 
Hard\-’s that had a really great circulation, and 
in some respects it marked a new departure in his 
work There was no change in the undcriyang 
comictions and preferences to which he has been 
constant from the beginning, but he asserted his 
right to deal more frankly and c.xplicitly with the 
problems of life and destiny Tins claim was 
pushed still further m fude the Obsetiu (1S95), 
which called forth much hostile criticism It is 
certain that Tess and Jude are in c\ cry respect 
among the highest achicicmcnts of the author, 


wliatei er be thought of their philosophy By the 
time they were published, compansons between 
Mr Hardy and die popular noiclists who reigned 
over the dreanest penod of British fiction were 
felt to be ndiculous In 1897 The IVell belozcd, 
published some y'cars presioush in serial form, 
appeared as a book JI cssej. Tales (1S88) con- 
tains some of the best short stones in the language, 
and A Group of A able Dantes (1891) embodies in 
fiction some Wessex traditions Two \olumes of 
poetry, IVessex Poems (i8g8) and Poems of the 
Past and the Piescnt (1901), are charactenstic ex- 
pressions of the author’s mind, rugged and sombre, 
but often with a haunting melody of their own 
Mr Hardy is first of all a most original wnter 
He is influenced by no master, although it is easy 
to see that Heme and Schopenhauer h ne touched 
him As a stylist he occupies a high place, 
though he has cared supremely for rendering the 
truth as he has seen it in fact and life He is 
bom of the earth, born of \\ essex almost in a 
more special sense than her other children His 
Teniers like power of c itching and fixing phases 
of peasant life is unapproached except in Shake 
speare At their best his peasants arc comparable 
onlv with those in Hamlet and A W ntePs Tale 
It has been complained that he bnngs the phrases 
and thoughts of culture into the conicrsation of 
his rustics, intertwining distinct phases of either 
thought or language, or of both It may be replied 
that the humours of his peasantry' are bound up 
largely with their use of scriptural language, but 
the true answer is that such ci cations of genius 
attest themsehes like Shakespeare’s His sensi- 
tn eness to scenic and atmospheric effects , to the 
moods and changes of day and night, to the 
voices of the heathbclls, the trees, and the winds, 
to the delicate harmonies of colour, achieves an 
effect impossible to the closest observation and 
the minutest vision It bnngs the reader into the 
inmost heart and shrine of nature In Mr Hardy'’s 
view of life the main interest is that of love He 
has hardly any place for children His heroes and 
heroines are isolated Family tics count for little. 
The ordinary ambition for a career is scarcely recog- 
nised In his characters the clement of flexibility 
IS wanting, and when the phase of passionate 
love IS ended there is little to follow but niiserv 
His women have been described as ‘Undines 
of the earth ’ Fliey arc fascinating, vavacious, 
incalculable They have an elemental purity of 
nature, and so long as they arc led by instinct they 
arc true, but they make no fight against circum- 
stances They show an impassioned rcccptuitv, 
and their love is blind and impulsive From the 
first but more explicitly m his later books, Mr 
Hardy has proclaimed that human life is governed 
by inscrutable forces , that human beings arc 
puppets of fate, and destined to misery From 
an artistic point of view, it is diffinilt to sccuic 
Uic full effect of tragedy in a book where tragedy 
Itself IS treated as hardly more than a deeper tinge 
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of the common lenclen colour in the bum m lot, 
nnd It might be fmr to sij that in the Rclurjt of 
ihe Native the final impression is rather that of 
human miserableness than of human grief But 
this cannot be said of less and Jude the Obscure 
There nc have a true rendering of the anguish of 
the human spirit, of the depths, though not of the 
heights, in life 

From ‘ The Eetum of the Native ’ 

The place became full of a watchful intenlneaS now , 
for \ihen other things sank brooding to sleep the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and listen E\cry night Us 
litanic form seemed to await something, but it had 
walled thus, unmoied, during so many centuries, through 
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the crises of so mam things, that it could only be 
imagined to await one last crisis — the final oicrthrow 
Itw-aS a spot which returned upon the memorj of those 
who loied it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly con 
gniK) Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly 
do Ibis, for the) are permanently harmonious only with 
an existence of better reputation as to its issues than the 
present Twilight combined with the scenerj of Dgdon 
Heath to eioUe a thing majestic without severity, im 
Jiressive wathoiit showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, 
grand in its simplicity The qualifications which fre 
quentlj Invest the fagade of a prison with far more 
dignit) than is found in the faipide of a palace double 
Us size lent to this heath a sublimitj m which spots 
renowned for beautj of the acceptcil kind are utterly 
wanting Fair prospects wed happily vvitli fair times, 
but alas, if times lie not fair' Men have oftener suf 
fered from the mocker) of a place too smiling for their 
reason than from the oppression of surroundings over 


sadI) tinged Haggard Isgdon appealed to a subtler 
and scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt emotion, 
than that which responds to the sort of beauty called 
charming and fair 

Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive reign of this 
orthodofc beauty is not approaching Us last quarter The 
new Vale of Icmpe may lie a gaunt waste in Thule 
human souls may find themselves in closer and clover 
harmony wath external things wearing a sombreness dis 
tasteful to our race when it is young Tlie time seems 
near, if it has not actually amved, when the chastened 
sublimity of a moor, a sea, or a mountain will be all of 
nature that is absolutely in keeping witli the moods of 
the more thinking among mankind, and, ultimatel), to 
the commonest tourist, spots like Iceland may become 
what the vineyards and myrtle gardens of South Europe 
arc to him now , and Heidelberg and Baden be passed 
unheeded as he hastens from the Alps to the sand dunes 
of Scheveningen 

It was at present a place pcrfcctl) accordant with 
man’s nature — neither ghastly , hateful, nor ugly neither 
commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame , but, like man, 
slighlcvl and enduring , and wathal singularly colossal 
and mysterious m Us swarthy monotony As wath some 
persons who have long lived apart, solitude seemed to 
look out of Its countenance. It had a lonely face, 
suggesting tragical possibilities 

Valencieiines 
('793 ) 

We trenched, we trumpeted and drummed. 

And from our mortars tons of iron hummed 
Ath’art the ditch, the month we bombed 
Tlie Town o’ Valenciccn 

’Twas in the June o’ Ninety dree 
(The Duke o’ Yark our then Commander been) 

The German Legion, Guards, and we 
Laid siege to Yalcncicen. 

This was the first time in the war 
That French and English spilled each other’s gore, 

— God knows what year wall end the roar 
Begun at Valencicen ' 

’Twas said that we’d no business there 
A topperen the French for disagreen , 

However, that’s not my affair — 

We were at Valencieen 

Such snocks and slats, since w ar began 
Never knew raw rccniit or veteran 

Stone deaf thercnce went many a man 
Who served at Valenneen 

Into the streets, ath’art the sky, 

A hundred thousand balls and bombs were fleen , 

And harmless tow nsfolk fell to die 
Each hour at Valencieen ! 

And, swealtn wi’ the bombardiers, 

A shell w as slenl to shards anighst my cars 
— ’Twas nigh the end of hopes and fears 
For me at Valenneen ' 

They bore my wownded frame to camp, 

And shut my gapin si ull, and washed en clean, 

And jincd en wi’ a zilvcr ckamp , 

Thik night at Valencieen 
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‘ We ’ve fclclicd en back loo quick from dead , 

But ne\er more on earth avliile rose is red 
Will drum rouse Corpel ! ’ Doctor said 
O’ me at Valencieen 

’Twer true No \oice o’ friend or foe 
Can reach me now, or an} liven been , 

And little ha\ e 1 pow er to know 
Since then at Valencieen ' 

1 ne\er hear the zummer hums ' 

O’ bees , and don’ know when the cuckoo comes. 

But night and da} I hear the bombs 
We threw at Valencieen 

As for the Duke o’ Yark in war, 

There be some volk whose judgment o’ cn is mean , 

But tins I say — ’a w as not far 
irom great at Valencieen 

O’ wild wet nights, when all seems sad, 

M} wownds come back, as though new wownds I’d had , 
But }cl — at times I ’m sort o’ glad 
I fout at Valencieen 

Well Heaven vm* its jasper halls 
Is now the on’) Tovvm I care to be in 

Good Lord, if Kick should bomb the walls 
As \vc did Valcnciccn ' 

1878-1897 

One of (he b«t cnHC45tn5 is in (he II cstmtnsto' Revic^t Apnl 
iBSj , another is lliat bj C)ventr> Patmore m the Si 
Gazette and Apnl 1887 See also volumes by Lionel Johnson 
(1894) and Anine Macdonell (1894) Tlie Hardy countr> has been 
desenb-d and illustrated bs Bertram mdle See ^\ 0 
Isovember 1901. 

AV ROBLRTSOK MCOLL 

Alfred Austin pocl-laureate from 1896 on 
tvards, wns bom of Catholic parents it Hcadinglc}, 
Leeds, in 1835 , and, educated at Ston} hurst and 
Oscott, he graduated it the Uni\ersit\ of London 
in 1853, and wis cillcd to the Bar in 1857, but 
practised for little more than three }ears, hiving 
on his father’s death in 1861 adopted htcriture 
IS a profession His first efforts in poetry ind 
fiction {Randolph, a Tale of Polish Gi lef Ac ) hid 
hardly been successful , but The Season, a Sahri 
(1861), wis distinctl} bnglit and clever In The 
Poetry of the Period (1870) he distinguished 
himself more by the audicit} of liis judgments 
on Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Swinburne 
thin by real critical insight The Golden Age, 
Intel ludes, Madonnds Child, The Tower of Babel 
(‘a celcstiil love drima’), The Human Tragedy, 
Lyncal Poems, and Narrative Poems (vol v i of a 
'collected edition of his works) are volumes of verse 
in vinous kinds, as are Savonaioln (a tragedy) 
Pnnu Lucifer (1 drama in verse), England's 
Daring, The Conversion of Winckelmann and 
other Poems, and Flodden Field, performed at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1903, ind we hive further 
had from him the idyllic prose books The Garden 
that I Love, In I'ei onicds Garden, ind Lanuds 
Winter Quarters, not to speak of Spurg and 
Autumn in Ireland and A Tale of True Love 
From 1883 Mr Austin had been the energetic 
editor of the National Review ^ and in 1896 (four 


years after the deatli of Tennyson) he was named 
poet-liurcate. The appointment has caused an 
unfair standard to be applied to his work — Tenny 
son could hiv c no successor m his own rank B ut 
Mr Austin’s best lyncs, if they lack the true lynCil'^ 
nng, irc simple, sincere, fresh, and graceful, hke 
much of his prose His vv orst, unhappily, arc some 
of his official clucubrations as laureate, or such 
verses as he felt called to produce in praise of the 
Jameson Raid 
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From a Plioto^p^ph bj Russell &. Son* 


Sii Alfred Conn ns Ljnll WIS bom, tlic son 
of a clcrgjniin, at Coulston in Surrey m 1835, ind 
WIS educated it Eton and Hailcybury for an Indian 
career K C B (1881) and Lieutenant Governor of 
the North West Provinces in 1882-87, he was in 
1888 appointed 1 member of the Council of India 
His Verses writttn 111 India proved him to be 
not merely 1 keen critic of the life about him but 
1 poet His Asiatic Studies (1882 , new ed 1899) 
showed a rarely sympathetic insight into the actual 
beliefs of the Indian people, and has been hcartil} 
accepted as a standard luthonty He has also 
vvaatten a book on Warren Hastings, and one on 
the nsc of the British dominion in India (1893), 
and, in a different field, a critical study of Tenn} son 
(1902) He IS a member of the Pnvy Council and 
holds honorary degrees of Oxford and Cambridge 

Alfred Alngcr, son of a London architect, 
was bom in 1837, graduated from Trinity Hall, 
Cambndge, and alter holding a cure near Lichfield, 
in 1866 became a reader at the Temple Church, 
in 1887 a canon of Bristol, and m 1894 Master of 
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the Temple \ullior of the artitks on L imL. nnd 
Hood in this work , of bclcclions, with n incinoir, 
from Hood , nnd of n book on Cnbbc (‘Altn of 
Lctteni’ series, 1903), he is best I no\ n in litem 
tore ns biogrnpher (1882, 1888) nnd editor (6 \ols 
1883-S8; of Lnmb He died 8th 1 ebrunry 1904 

lAilli.im Ethtard H irlpolc EttKj, 

histornn nnd morihst, wns bom at Dublin on 2Gth 
Mnrch 1838, nnd eduoated for the Irish Church 
first nt Chdtcnhnm nnd then nl J nnit> Collcjjc. 
Dublin Ills first book H860) w is on Tht. Rcli 
gwus femkiuies of tht Ii/i He soon revoked to 
mike historical rcstnrch his life work, nnd nficr 
a distinguished htemrj enreer he wns from 1895 
till 1903 M ? for Dublin Lnncrsitv In i86t 
he published nnonjnnoiislj Fhc Lctiiurs of Public 
OptniflU in Irdaud, four bnlhnnt nnd s^mjiuhttic 
essn^s on Swift, Flood, Gmttnn, nnd O Connell 
the grentl) enlnrgcd edition of 1903, which omitted 
Swift, cxpnndcd the O’Connell irtule into whit 
IS the best hislor) of Irclind from the Union to 
tlic potato fnminc His find jud„ment on Swift 
nppenred in the introduction to 111 edition of the 
Dean’s works 1897) His learned, luminous, nnd 
dispnssionntc History of t/u Riit anti Influence 
of tht Sftrit of Rahonultsm in IZuropi. (; \ols 
1865 , new ccL 1899; docs not deni with rntionnl 
ism in the sense of religious free thought or mere 
nnti supcmnturnlism in interpreting the Bible — still 
less wnth mttonnhsm in tlic stru ter sense of one 
specific school of Gcrmnn Biblicnl etnticism It 
hns for its subject the dnw n of the age of reason 
and the decline of the age of unhesitating fiith, 
the gradual rewolt, conscious or unconscious 
against traditional, ccclesnstienl, nnd clerical 
standards of judgment in all that concerns life 
and manners The deme of the behet in witch- 
craft and magic , fading faith in the miraculous 
ns an exphnniion of mjstcrics, the sapping of 
the persecuting spirit b\ the growth of tolem 
tion , the disappearance of superstition nnd the 
seculansntion of life— all fall within the scope 
of this scholarl) and original i orL Tlie sute- 
mcnls, gunrdcdl) made, arc supported b\ a mass 
of copious notes and references , nnd thoiigli the 
worl IS well wntten, Leckj attached more import- 
ance to the substance of what he said than to 
the manner of sajing it. Tlic tone is nowhere 
that of a partisan , but the ethical philosopher is 
the unhesitating fnend of progress, nnd in his own 
sense of the word is a broad minded rationnhsL 
He did, and did admirablj, some of the work 
Buckle proposed to do , but his spirit wns not 
the spirit of Buckle — it wns more triily histoncnl, 
more genial nnd broad minded 
The Hisloty of England m I he Etghleen/h 
Cenluty (8 \ols 1S78-90, jath cd m 12 sols 
1899) >s not a historj m strict chronological form, 
, but rather a philosophical stud> of events nnd 
their causes, a succession of dissertations on the 
manners of the last age, relieved by an admirable 


senes of finished historical portmts Berhnps the 
most ongin il portion of tlic \ork is the tre itmcnt 
of the American war of mdcpendi nee , but the 
five volunus d< ding wnli Ireland .m even moic 
valtiiblc, and it should count is ,1 sp'tii! nicni 
th it om Irish lintornn v ns abh to ire,it In^l, jkiIi 
ticnl history w ith nioderauon and rharit 1 ec’3. 
stands midwn_, between the drimiiic srhotd of 
literarv' iiisioruns and the mo'lern seicntifif tvjic 
of researchers in irchivcs v ho arc not ashamed 
of the drja'du=t tin thod He nrelj oblrud> i-j 
jicrson il preimj^ession, nnd is singular)) fitc from 
prejudice , lie is afr ltd of purple p itches ird 
j epigrams as disturb ng the judicial attitude, hut 
when he gives the reins to his imngmitien he 
I Commands an impressive vlict on In him the ta^k 
of the histonan is not so niuji to punt a p c urc 
as to solve i problem — to exjilain a nation •• prc'^nt 
bv the past The HistiUj if European Mords 
font Au 'nslns In Char’entai^t e '-2 vol' is 

ilso learned, ! dHinotts and jediri d, an 1 it o^ce 
pics a field of its owai, showing ctrcptiomd paver 
I of g ithenng vast masses of detarbed Eori il phino- 
1 men 1, too mu.h unheealcd in,o a new light, lad 
I of interpreting their significance and their leison , 
j \ volume of jioenis (1801; was not genenub eon 
1 sidercd to shov Leri ) at In bc't he wns C5=cn 
j tiall) a thinl er and expositor, and not a I)nn , but 
as coimterpieccs to his Kst pro-c the ver-e-s a c cf 
> great interest to his readers I eel), who viS in 
' substance i \\ ing and a McKlentc. tool in spue of 
' Ins vvarm Irish svinpathtcs, a strong side against 
j Home Rule, nnd as M P for Dublin Universit) 

! from 1893, and in his Dcnrcrac) and Lf eri) (1896 , 

I new cd 1S99), revealed the anti Radical soinc'^hat 
' too mindful of the defects and dangers unre 
I strained dcmocrac) The Map of Life Cerduct 
' and CtnraiUr (1899 , tlioiigh it demands onl) the 
' freedom v Inch is consistent with a detenmni"- vit-w 
of life, Is not a disquisition on the foumhtion of 
j morals but a comiicndium of jiractical obscnations 
on such subjects as tlic management of chancier, 
success, monc), mamage national and individual 
j ideals, and the disproportionate amount of English 
cnerg) devoted to political interests LcrkViV'dio 
was LL.D and D C L , was admitted to the I’nv) 
Council in 1897 , one of the first authors to receive 
the new Order of Merit in 1902 he was the first to 
be removed bv death 122nd October 1903') 

Persecutions of the "Wcalovans. 

From the time of the instiuition of hy pmch'rs 
Methodism licaimc in a grsal digrec indepnduil of the 
Lstabhslied Church Its clnpts multiplied m llie great 
towns, and its ilmerant missionancs penetraicd to the 
' most secluded dislncts The) were accuitomcl to preach 
in fields and gardens, m streets and lecture rooms, 
marl et places and elmrchjards On one occasion 
find Mliiteficld at a fair mounting a stage which h"* 
erected for some wrestlers, and there dene 
pleasures of the world, on another, preaching 
mountebanks nt "Vloorficlds on a third, attra''* 
bis pulpit 10,000 of tbe spectators at a 
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fourtli, standing beside the gallows at an execution to 
speak of death and of etcrnit) Weslej, when excluded 
from the pulpit of Epworlh, dehicrcd some of his most 
impressue sermons in the church) ard, standing on his 
father’s tomb Howell Hams, the apoatle of Wales, 
encountenng a part) of mountebanks, sprang into their 
midst exclaiming, in a solemn roice, ‘Let us pra),’ and 
then proceeded to thunder forth the judgments of the 
Lord Rowland IRU w os accustomed to visit the great 
towns on nnrket-da) in order that he might address the 
jieoplc in the market place, and to go from fair to fair 
preaching among the revellers from his favounte text, 

‘ Come out from among them. In this manner the 
Methodist preachers came in contact with the most 
savage elements of the population, and there were few 
forms of mob violence the) did not cxpenence. In 1741 
one of their preachers named Seward, after repeated ill 
treatment in M’aies, was at last struck on the head while 
preaching at Monmouth, and died of the blow In a 
not, while 'Wheatler was preaching at Norwich, a poor 
woman with child perished from the kicks and blows of 
the mob At Wedneshury — a little town in Stafford 
shire — then ver) famous for its cockfights— numerous 
houses were waceked, the Methodists were stoned, 
beaten witlt cudgels, or dragged through the public 
kennels Women were atrociousl) abused The leaders 
of the mob declared their intention to dcstro)? every 
Methodist in the connty IVesle) himself appeared in 
the town, and the noters speedd) surrounded the house 
where he was sta)ing With the placid courage that 
never deserted him in danger, he descended alone and 
unarmed into their midst Ills perfect calmness and his 
singularly a cncrable appearance quelled the most noisy, 
and he succectled b) a few well chosen words in pro 
ducing a sudden reaction His captors, however, insisted 
on his accompan)ing them to a neighbonnng justice, who 
axhorted them to disperse m peace The night had now 
fallen, and Wcslc) was nctuall) returning to M^ednes 
but) protected b) a portion of tlie ver) crowd who had 
attacked him, when a new mob poured in from an adjoin 
mg Milage He was scircd b) the bair and dragged 
through the streets Some struck at him with cudgels 
Many cned to knock out his brains and kill him at once. 
A n\cr was flowing near, and he imagined tliei would 
throi him into the water Yet in tliat dreadful moment 
his self possession never failed him lie uttered in loud 
and solemn tones a prajer to God He addressed those 
who were nearest him with all the si ill tint a con 
summale knowledge of the popular character conld 
snppl), and he speedd) won over to his side some of 
the most powerful of the leaders Graduall) the throng 
paused, wavered, divarlcd , and IVesIe) returned almost 
uninjured to his house To a similar courage he owed 
Ins life at Bolton, when the house where he was preach 
ing was attacked, and at last burst open, h) a furious 
crowd thirsting for his life Again and again he 
prc.ached, like tlie other le.adcrs of the movement, in the 
midst of show ers of stones or tiles or rotten eggs The 
fortunes of his brother were little different At Cardiff, 
when he was preaching, women were kicked and their 
clothes set on fire h) rockets M St Ives and in the 
neighbouring villages the congregation were attacked 
watli cudgels, and ever) thing in the room where the) 
were assembled was shattered to atoms At Devizes a 
water engine plajed upon the house wiicre he was sta) 
ing His horses were seized Tlie house of one of 


his supporters was ransacked, and bull-dogs were let 
loose upon him At Dublin MTiiteficld was almost 
stoned to death At Exeter he was stoned m the vety 
presence of the bishop At Plymouth he was xaolentl) 
assaulted and his life senousi) threatened by a naval 
officer (From Etig;lnud t/t ihc Eighteenth Century') 

Early OhrlstianIty and Patriotism 

The relations of Chnstianit) to die sentiment of patn 
otism were from the first veiy unfortunate 'While the 
Christians were, from obvious reasons, complctclv sepa 
rated from the national spint of Judea, thev found them 
selves equally at vanance w ith the lingenng remnants of 
Roman patnotism Rome was to them the power of 
Antichrist, and Us overthrow the necessary prelude to 
the millennial reign The) formed an illegal organisation, 
direct!) opposed to the genius of the empire, anticipating 
Us speedy destruction, looking back with sometlnng more 
than despondenc) to the fate of the heroes wlio had 
adorned us past, and refusing resolutel) to participate in 
those national spectacles which were the symbols and 
the expressions of patriotic feeling Though scmpulousl) 
averse to all rebellion, they rarel) concealed their senti 
ments, and the whole tendenc) of their teaching was to 
withdraw men as far as possilile both from the functions 
and the enthusiasm of public life It was at once their 
confession and their boast that no interests were more 
indifferent to them than those of their countiy They 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very question 
able, and all those proud and aspinng qualities that 
constitute the disUnctive beauty of the soldier’s character 
as cmphaticall) unchnstian Their home and their m 
terests were m another world, and, pronded only the) 
were unmolested m their worsliip, tliey avowed with 
frank-ness, long after the empire had become Clinstian, 
that It was a matter of indifference to them under what 
rule the) bved Asceticism, drawing all tlie entliusiasm 
of Christendom to the desert life, and elevating as an 
ideal the extreme and absolute' abnegation of all patnot 
ism, formed the culmimtion of the movement, and was 
undoubtedly one cause of the downfall' of the Roman 
Empire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which jxipular 
judgments are common!) more erroneous than upon the 
relations between positive religions and moral cnthiisiasm 
Religions have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking 
a latent energy which, wnthout tlieir existence, would 
never have been called into action, but tlicir influence 
IS on the whole probably more attractive than creative 
The) suppl) the channel in which moral enthusiasm 
flows, the banner under which it is enlisted, the mould 
tn which it IS cast, the ideal to which it tends The first 
idea the phrase ‘ a vei) good man’ would have suggested 
to an carl) Roman would prohabl) have been that of 
great and distingutshed patriotism, and the passion and 
interest of sucli a man in his countr)’s cause were m 
direct proportion to Ins moral elevation Ascetic Chris 
tianit) decivivel) diverted moral enthusiasm into another 
channel, and the civic virtues, in consequence, neccs 
sanl) declined The Cvtinction of all public spirit, the 
base trcachci) and corruption pervading every depart 
menl of the Government, the cowardice of the arm) , 
the despicable frivolitv of character that led tlic people 
of Treves, when fresh from their bnming city, to call for 
theatres and circiise.s, and the people of Roman Carthage 
to plunge vnldlv into the excitement of the clianot rac«, 
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on the \erj dny when ihtir cil) succumljccl hencalh the 
Vandal — all these things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic end of missionary dcrotion Jhc 
genius and the airtue that might lia\c defended the 
empire were engaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian 
controversy, at the aery time when Atlila was encircling 
Rome with hi, armies, and there was lo sahtletj of 
theological metaphysics which did not kindle a deeper 
interest iii the Christian leaders than the throes of their 
expiring country The moral enthusiasm that in other 
days would have fired the armies of Rome with an in 
Mnabic \alour, impelled thousands to abandon their 
coimlrv and their homes, and consume the weary hours 
in a long routine of useless and horrible maceaations 
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When the Goths had captured Rome, St Augustine, as 
we have seen, pomleal with a just pndc to the Christian 
Church, which remained on unsiolatcd sanctuary during 
the horrors of the sack, as a proof that a new spmt of 
sanctity and of rescrcncc had descended upon the world 
The Pagan, in Ins turn, pointed to what he deemcil a not 
le,s significant fact — the golden statues of Valour and of 
Fortune were melted dow n to pay the ransom to the con 
querors Many of the Clinstians contemplated with an 
inditfcrcnce that almost amounicd to complacency what 
they regarded as the predictetl rum of the city of the 
fallen gods When the Vandals swept oxer Afnea, the 
Donatists, maddened hy the persecution of the orthodox, 
rcceiscd them with open arms, and contnbuted their 
share to that deadly blow The immortal pass of Thcr 
inopylx was surrendered without a struggle to the Goths 
A Pagan wnter accused the monks of basing betrayed it 
It IS more probable ^hat they had absorbed or diverted 
the heroism that m other days would base defended it 
The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt by the ^loham 


inctlans, as as in a great measure due to an invitation from 
the perscaitcrl Monophy sites Sub equent religious wan 
base again and again exhibited the same phenomenon. 
1 he treachery of a rcligionust to his country no longer 
argued an absence of all moral feeling It Iiad Iietomc 
compatible with the deepest religious enthusiasm, and 
with all the courage of a martyr 

(Vrom /*//<■ f itr'/f'trt VerAU) 

fjoni Aefon (1834-1902), born at Naples Joiiv 
EMFKictf Euward D vU’FRG Acton, was the 
gramibon of tlic Minister of I ertlinantl IV of 
Naples, and succeeded his f itlicr as baronet in 
1S38 He was educated it Oscolt under Cardinal 
Wiseman, and at Munich by Dr Dollingcr, v hosc 
views he rcalously espoused, distinguishing himself 
m Rome in 1870 Iiy his liostilify to the dogrtu of 
papal infallibility He satin Parliament for Carlow 
(1S59-63), .and w,is raised to the peerage by Mr 
(jladstonc m 1S69 as Haron Acton of Aldcnham 
'Ihc lc.idcr of the I thcr il Citholics in England, 
he was for a time editor of the Howe and Foraza 
licnt-L, ind aficrv ards of the Widly Cnrcrtde 
and Dnltth ( 2 uaiU)ly , but u was ratlic" bj his 
universal repute as a seholar of singtil ir learning 
and breadth of mind than b/ Ins v ritmgs on the 
\'ntican dcerecs fiSyg), Wolscy fiS77}, Gemnn 
Schools of History (i886\ and other occa-ional 
publications, tint he had stiown himself exception' 
illy well qualified to Iiold the Cambridge chair of 
Hislon IS Seeley s successor (1805; Jlisinaugural 
lecture on J lu Stiid\ of /ftsloty expounded the 
high and dm p view he took of the subject The 
miiercnt worth and interest of humanity was bis 
! leading thought , tlic course of history wns for 
I him a philo'ophv of history Historical facts were 
1 for him ‘not 1 burden on tlic memoD, but an 
I illumination of the soul’ His point of vici was 
cosniopolu in , Ins erudition was vast and Ins 
insight profound Rut his lofty ideal of fastidious 
accuraev limited Ins productiveness No scholar 
of anything like his learning wrote or published 
so little , perhaps Ins chiefcsl bequest to postenty 
was Ins planning and mapping out and laying 
the foundations of tlie great Cttmbrin^e Moaern 
Jltdory, of winch the first volume appeared m 
the vear of his death Ilis enormous lilirary, 
purchased after Ins death by an American million 
airc, and presented to Mr John Moricv, found an 
appropnatc resting-place in the Univcrsitv of Cam 
bndge A bibliography of the v orks of Risliop 
Stubbs, Bishop Creighton, and Lord Acton w-as 
edited for the Royal Histoncal Soaely in J9°3» 
Acton’s letters to Mrs Drew appeared in 1904- 
TVilllaiii lolm Coiirthopc, the son of a 
Sussex elergyanan, was bom in 1S42, studied at 
Harrow and New College, Oxford, and besides 
being a Civil Service Commissioner, lias been 1 ro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford Editor of Pope’s w orks 
and author of a Life of him, he has written, besides 
a short Life of Addison, The Paradise of Birds, 
and other w orks, a magistral History of Poetry 
(4Vols 1895-1904) 
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John llorlcy* son of n surgeon nt IJlnckbum, 
nas born on the 24th December 1838 He entered 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1856, and three 3 cars 
later took his degree At that time the Tractanan 
movement, which had long dominated Oxford, had 
sjicnt Its force, and was followed by a movement 
in the direction of Liberalism , / S Mill succeeded 
to the intellectual throne vacated by Newannn At 
a formative penod of his life Mr jMorlcy came 
under the influence of Mill, to whose memory he 
has paid a noble 
tribute On the 
conclusion of his 
university course 
he cmbaikcd upon 
a literary' career , 
and after a few 
preliminary ven 
turns (as m edit- 
ing the Litd ary 
GazeKt and the 
Morntnq Slar), 
he was appointed 
editor of the F ort- 
tii^hUy Kcvie.v, 
m succession to 
GUI cues In 
18&0 he became 
editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazelle, then 
the leading organ 
ofadv meed Liber- 
alism m London, 
notably in dealing 
with Irish politics , 
and he conducted 
the Pall Mall till 
he was sent (1883) 
to Parliament by 
Ncwcistlc In 
1 886 he was ap 
pointed Secretary 
for Ireland in Mr 
Gladstone's Home 
Rule adininistra 
tion, with a scat 
111 the Cabinet , 
and in 1892, when the Gladstone Government again 
held oflicc, he icturncd to his old post In 1895 
Mr Morlcy was one of those who lost their scats in 
the disaster which overtook the Liberal party , his 
loss of jiopularity being largclv due to the stand 
he m idc against Socialistic interference with the 
hours of 1 iliour m the form of a compulsory eight 
hours’ day In 1S96 he re entered Parliament as 
member for the Montro'c Hurghs Since 1894 he 
has been a trustee of the British Museum 

Mr Motley’s speeches, models of literary excel 
lencc, arc disiinguishctl bv dignity of tone, eleva 
lion of thought, and manifest sinccniy In recent 
years, especially on foreign questions— not ibly on 
the South African w n— Mr Morlcv has tal cn the 


unpopular side , but by the force of Ins personality 
and ins steadfast adherence to his principles he 
has retained the respect of those who have differed 
most violently from him The key to Mr Itlorlcy’s 
public career is to be found m his v\nting'= 
friend and idmircr of J S Mill, he has earned 
to the study of modem problems the spint and 
methods of Philosophical I iberalism , and he has 
freed the creed of his masters from many of its 
crudities On the histone side the old Liberals 

w ere alw ay s w cak. 
Tlicv condemned 
or approved msti 
lutions,not accord 
ing to their relative 
V alucs, but accord 
ing to their rela 
tion to an abstract 
system of politic il 
philosophy Tins 
error vvas noted bv 
Mill, but he came 
upon tlic scene 
too early to prolit 
by the revolution 
worked in political 
Iihilosophy , espe 
cially on the his- 
tone side, by the 
evolutionary con 
ccption of society 
Mr Morlcy accepts 
in the main the 
leading concep- 
tions of the Philo 
sophic Liberals — 
namely, a belief 
111 individiul and 
social progress 
along the lines 
of freedom and 
knowledge — pro 
gress being ac 
ccleratcd by the 
giowth of justice 
and sy mpathv 
His iiobiica! creed, 
rooted in a passionate desire forjiisticc and freedom, 
makes him look coldh upon recent Socialistic dc 
vclopmcnts And it is liis intense interest in the pio 
gress of htimaniiy which explains his antipathv to the 
Impcnalisi conception , in Ins view, Great Britain 
should be not the nnlitarx dictator but the moral 
pioneer of liumaniiv Mr Morlcy is entirely free 
of the crude \ lews of ihc c irly Radicals, vvho liojicd 
m their dav to sec the establishment of the Age of 
Reason, evolution, not revolution, is the keynote 
of his thinking His study of Butke and Comte 
has shown him the relative value of old ideas and 
old institutions , and by lus deep Utslonc sense, 
his fondness for the concrete. Ins v ilal intercut m 
humaintv, apart from philosophic shihlxileths, Vr 
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Mode) has left behind him the old reiolntionarj 
Liberalism of his misters, and has adianced to 
Mhat ma> be called ciolutionar) Liberalism 

Mr Morlcj’s philosoph) of life must be Kalhercd 
from a slud\ of hiS nriliiijjs, of which th it O/i Com- 
frovtiiL (1874) IS one of the most charat tcristie 
Jn Ills VoUat7c (1872) we ha\c his attitude towards 
religion, particular!) to that form of it which in his 
Mcw has been the mam obstruction to indnidual 
and social progress In Ins Diihiot and Ihe I, iu%- 
clopcvdisls (1S78) we hate his insistence upon the 
paramount import mcc of knowledge ind freedom 
as the two \ital f ictors m progress , and a generous 
tribute IS paid to the ad\ anced thinkers of the 
Rctolution period, who fought so \ahantl) for the 
liberation of liunianit) In Rousseau I1873), along 
with appreciation of Rousseau’s influence as sup 
plcmentar)' to the hard, dr\, critical influence of 
Voltaire, we hate a protest against the dangers 
of importing into political life sentimentalism and 
intuitionalism In Ihnte (1879) Mr Mode) pre 
sents us with a sketch of the ide d politician, 
in whom the desire for progress is held in check 
b) a profound regard for the principles of order 
and conlinuit\ In his Ltft of Cobditi (r88i) he 
docs justice to those great politico economic prin- 
ciples which, in his opinion, tend to internationalise 
commerce and industn, tlicrcbv promoting the 
brotherhood of man Two senes of Cittttat Mss- 
(1871 and 1877) and a \olume of Studies 
in LtUtaluh (1891) arc an integral part of Mr 
Mode) s hterar) work, and the Oliver Cromwilt 
(1900) showed how fairl) Mr Modc\ could deal 
with a man and a rctolution dominated b) religious 
conceptions he docs not share llis Lift of Glad 
stout (3 sols 1903) was sure to be not merely a 
permanent addition to the political hision of the 
time, but a hterar) masterpiece. 'V ct a.s Glad- 
stone’s career was so bound up with the public 
life of his time, there was an obtious danger that 
the historian would encroach on the biographer, 
that against the massiic historic background the 
figure of Gladstone would shnnk into something 
quite indistinct and shadow-) But m this greatest 
of our political biographies, Mr Morlc)-’s intuitnc 
sense of hterar) proportion stood him m good 
stead, the liistor) of the time is depicted with 
superb and attracts c lucidits, while Gladstone all 
through remains the central figure 

The Political Spirit 

It IS at le.ast well, and more than that, it is an indis 
pcnsabic condition of soaal well lieing, tliat the diiorcc 
between political rcspoasihiht) and intellectual resjxjnsi 
hihl\, Iietwecn respect for what is instantlj practicable 
and search after what is on!) important in thought, should 
not be too complete and unucrsal Been if there were 
no other objection, the undisputed prominence of the 
political spirit has a plain tendcnc) to limit the subjects 
in which the men animated b) it can fake a real interest 
All matters fall out of sight, or at least fall into a sccon 
darj place, which do not bear more or less directlv and 
patently upon the matenal and structural w elfare of the 


commiirtitt In tins v aj the incmliers of the commiinit) 
miss the mod bracing, widening, and cRiated of tin 
whole range of iiiflurnccs that create great cliaiactcrs 
Pirst, the) Io-.e sincere concern about the larger qucsliort 
which the human mmd has raised iqi foi itself htxoad, 
the) losC a fcarh is desire to rc-ach the iruc ansv cr-, 10 
them, or if no certain answers should pirne to Ik v ithm 
reach, then at an) rate to be satisfied on goCHl groundi 
that this IS so Such rjiiestioas are not immcdiafcU ihs 
cenied b) commonplace minds (o be of «ocial inijxirt. 
Consequent!) thei, and all els that i*i not otniojsh coa 
nected wiih the machinen eif toael), gne waj ni ll<c 
public consideration to what is 'o cemnecled with it, m.. 
manner that cannot lie ini tal cn How niomcnto-'s 

a disadv antage this i> we can best 1 now b) cotiicmph 
ing the characters which ha c lometiinca lignlcd up tlie 
old times. Men were then desotilh per uaded that tHir 
eternal ‘ahation depi ndcil oa their basing true beiiL 
Ans slacl nc<s in finding out s Inch Ircbcfs are the true 
ones would base to b. answi re 1 for l.efore tiie llirons 0'' 
Almights GckI, at the sure ri 1 and pen! escra lag 
damnation T o wliai quarter in the large hi'tonc firnii 
ment can we turn our eics with stt h cer amts 0*^ lerng 
stirred and el. sated, of iliinl mg iK-Uer hum?n lift 
and the worth of those s ho base liccn mo' dc'i'lj 
jicnctrite-l b) its tcnoiisn'v, ns to the nnnaL of the 
intrepid spirits whom llie I'rotcstanl doctnne of ir’c 
feasible personal rcsf^jii ihilit) bruughl to the front in 
(jermans m the sixteenth centurs, and in Ungland and 
Scotland m tlic sesenteenth? It i n t their fanalinsm, 
e'lll levs IS it tin ir thcologj, sin li mal c< the great 
Raritan chiefs of 1 n„laml and the s cm Cosca-inters o' 
‘Scotland so heroic in oiir stgnt It is the rset that they 
sought trtith and ensued it, not Ihmhing cf ihc practi 
cal nor cautiously counting majontiis and ni nonues, hat 
each man pondenng and searching i-o *a.s eser in ihe 
great Tasl master’s c) c ’ ^ ut ) 

HEClOlv M \CriIEKSON 

Tnines Krjrc. son of Dr J imcs Ence, 
geologist and schoolmaster, was bom at Belfast, 
loth Mas 183S, and eduen cd at Glasgow High 
School and Uniscrsits, and Rnnits College, 
Os/ord, ssbcrc lie graduated m 1S62 as double 
first Dlected a rdlow of Oriel, and called to the 
Bar in 1867, lie w-i-s Regius I’rofcsso' of Cisni Law 
at Oxford from 1S70 to 1893, and entered Parha 
ment as a Liberal in 1880 In 1S8O be swas made 
Under Sccrctars for rorcign Affairs, and in 189- 
Chanccllor of the Duch) of Lancaster , and he 
IS a member of the Pns) Council fdis litcraia 
ssorls gisc litm a place among tlic most accom 
pbslicd scholars of the das His first book ot 
note, Till Hoi} Rotuau Euipire, which ajipcared 
m 1884, was an elaboration of a uniscrsit) pnze 
cssas, and contains a luminous si etch of tlic 
central political institutions of tlic Middle Ages, 
his Transcaucasia and Ararat fiS//) record 

of a Msil to the East, in which lie climbed the 
histone mountain Jbe monumental work on The 
American Coinmonu'calth (18SS) marked him as 
tlic successor of Dc 1 oeques die, and sson him the 
honour of a corresponding membership of the 
Institute of France. His later works are JmprtS 
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sM>ii of South Africa (1897), Studies tti Htsior) and 
furtsfriidencc (1902), nnei nn interesting \olumc of 
Studies in Conteinforai y Biography (1903) 

Sir fJeorse Otto Trc^clJnIl, son of Sir 
Ch tries Edward Tretely-in, Governor of Madras 
and IJaronct, and Hannah, the sister of Lord 
M icaulay, was bom in 1838 at Rotlilcy Temple 
m Leicestershire, the birthplace of his illustrious 
unde Educated at Harrow ind Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he graduated as second classic in 1861, 
ind gave Iiigh proinise of distinction in literature 
In his Anstophanic si its of Horace at the Utiivtr- 
sitv of Athens (1861) and The Ladies in Parha- 
iitLiit (1869) In 1865 he entered Parliament as a 
Liberal, and sat, mainly for Scotch constituencies, 
until 1897, filling at different times the Cabinet 
offices of Chief Secretary for Ireland and Secretary 
for Scotland His earlier prose works were the 
Ijiltcis of a CoiiipLiition Wallah (1864) and the 
brilliant but rather too emphatic narrative of the 
dcfcpcc and fall of La onpoie (1864) In 1876 he 
enriched English biography with his admirable 
laf and Lctteis of Lord Macaulay^ which ranks 
nc\t to the masterpieces of lloswcll and Lockhart, 
and in 1880 he followed it up with a vivid picture 
of later eighteenth century politics in The Latiy 
Histoiy of Chailes fatius ro\ The American 
Rc-wluiion (parts 1 and 11, 3 vols 1899-1903) 
was in a sense a continuation of the Fox — His 
voungest son, < rorso ainmulnj- Trcveljnn. bom 
in 187(1, has also applied himself to historical 
studies, and published a volume on England in 
till Ac's of 11 \clijfi (1899) 

llanilcU Orcifihtoii (1843-1901), bom at 
Carlisle, from Durham School passed to Merton 
College, Oxford, where he was elected a Tcllow in 
1 806 Sucecssivcly vicar of Lmbleton, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, Bishop of 
Petcrboniugh (1891) and of London (1896), he 
became one of the most authoritative of English 
historians, amongst liis works being a book on 
Simon dc Montfort (1876), his great History of the 
}'a/aL\ ditiiniy t/u Riforination Period (1882-04, 
new cd 6 vols 1901), and the sumptuous Queen 
Ehzalctl (1807) His Memoir of Sir George Grev 
(1884) was published after his deith, as were his 
Phottgl ts or rdtuahoti and his Lssa\s and Ri 
V cus His wife edited his Lif and letters i^xsyof] 

miUniii llnlo 'tlliKo was bom at Bedford 
about 1S30, the son of a bookseller who was 
from 1850 to 18S0 doorkeeper to the House of 
Commons In 1S48-51 Mr Hale White qiiah 
fled at Cheshuni and Xcvv College for the Con 
gregational ministry, but was expelled for his 
views on inspiration, whereupon he became a jour 
nalisi and nuscellantous waiter His translation of 
Spiiio a's Ethii (18S3, revised bv Miss Hutchison 
Stirling , new cd 1S94) w is published under hw 
own leanie , but he owes liis litcrarv eminence to 
the jiowcrful Studies of domestic social, moral and 
nS 
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theological problems contained in the remarkable 
trilogy of novels, Ihc Autolaoqraphy of Mart. 
Rutneiford (1881), hlarh Riithe/foid's 
rt//cc (1885), and The Revolution in PannePs Etne 
(1887), ‘edited by Reuben ShapeotL* 'Mark 
Rutherford’s’ later novels, Mttiaids Ischoohnsy, 
Catherine Furze, and Clara Hopgood (1896) at- 
tracted less notice He collected and edited m 
1897, as The Itiiur Life of the House of Cotnntnns, 
a senes of articles contnbuted by his father to a 
weekly paper In a book on The Apostasy of 
IVordssoorth (1898) he vindicated the poet’s con- 
sistency , m 1 900 he gave us Pa^es front a foiirnal, 
in 1904 a studv of Biinyan 

'nniiaiii Itobcrtsoii Stnifli (1846-94), the 
son of the Free Church minister at Kcig in 
Aberdeenshire, was educated at Aberdeen, r<im 
burgh, Bonn, and GOttmgen, and in 1870 became 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church College at Aberdeen I or 
his article on the ‘Bible’ m the ninth edition 
of the Ency ctopcedia Bntannica he was prose- 
cuted before the General Assembly of the I ree 
Church of Scotland on a charge of heresv, but 
acquitted, m 1880 Another article on ‘Hebrew 
Language and Literature’ cost him his eh iir, 
from which he was dismissed in ifcSi Subse 
qucntly he delivered m Edinburgh and Glasgow 
the lectures republished as The Old 1 eitaineiit in 
the fe'oish Chine a (18S1) and The Prophets of 
Istael (1882), and after assisting and succeeding 
Professor Spencer Bayaies m the editorship of the 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica, \\c was made Professor 
of Arabic m Cambridge University in 1883 aim 
universitv librarian Eic his death he had gamed 
the reputation of one of the foremost Semitic 
scholars m Furopc, Tne Reli^ton of the SiiniUs 
(1889) containing some of his most pregnant work 

Edavnrtl D oat den. bom at Cork m 7843, was 
cducited at Trinity College, Dublin, where in 1867 
he became Professor of English Literature To 
him we owe Shat sport, his Mind and Art (1S75', 
a vvorl which gave a decided impulse to Shake- 
spearean study and gave him high standing as a 
Shakespearean scholar the invaluable Shalsftre 
Punier, xhet Inlroduelion to Shat sf ere {\Z<yy) , the 
standard Life of Shelley (18S6), and an excellent 
small book on Southey , besides poems, several 
volumes of studies m literature, a // story of 
French Literalun (1807', and Pitriiai and Inifn 
can (1900'' He has also edited Sliellcv, Words- 
worth, selections from Southev, critical editiors of 
Hamlit,o( Roiiho and fidiet,'\m\ of the Soniete 
the correspondence of Sir Henrv Invlo-, and 
that of Southey with Caroline Bowles Profc'-'or 
Dowden contributed the article on ^Intlhew 
\rnold to the present worl 

•loliii I’niflnnd ll.aliafTa was bom near 
^cva\, Switrcrland, m 1839, studied in Cermanv 
and at TnniO College, Dublin and from 1871 to 
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1899 was Professor there of Ancient History He 
has \irilten on Kant, on iinmitnc cnilisation, on 
Greek antiquities, on paptn, and on the art of 
con\ersation, but is best Ivnown for a senes of 
fresh and interesting \\orks on Grcel histor}, such 
as Greek Social Life ft out Homo to Meuaudo ^ 
Alcxnudtds Empire, Gnek Lift and Ihouqht 
ft out Alexander to the Roman Conquest, and 
The EmptiL of the Ptohuiics 

nciir> Ansllu Dobson was born at Ply 
mouth ofi the i8th of Januarj- 1840, and at the 
age of eight went with his parents to Holyhead in 
Wales Educated at Beaumaris and Co\entr), 
and aftentards at the gymnase of Strasburg, he 
returned to England in 1856, intending to follow 
his father’s profession of cuil engineer , but it was 
fated that he should enter the Cuil Sen ice as a 
clerk in the Board of Trade, where — for the last 
seventeen jears as principal of his department — 
he sen ed until his retirement in 1901 His office 
worlv did not debar him from faiouritc studies in 
art, or from practising in prose and i erse 1 1 is first 
poetical contribution to a magazine was to Tlw/A 
Bar m December fSbq But his Iitcrarj career 
practically began in March 1S68, when he became 
a contributor of terse to St Paul s Maqactne, then 
under the editorship of Anthon) Trollope , and to 
the editor his first \olume of poems, Vtipiel/cs in 
Rhyme and Ptrs dc Socu'hl, was dedicated at its 
publication m October 1873 Provt ibsin Porcelain 
followed in 1877, Old-World Idylls in 1883, and 
Al ilicStqnof the Lyre in 1885 Whether in the 
artificial forms of old French terse— rondel, ron 
deau, ballade, tnolet, chant rotal, and tillanellc 
(which he was among the earliest to write sjstc 
maticall)) — or in more familiar and less elaborate 
rhjthms, his poems are remarkable for perfec 
tion of technique, for freshness, spontancit), and 
spnghtl} humour, while manj are instinct with 
true pathos or genuine satire Actititv in prose 
composition and editorial w ork soon followed In 
1879 Dobson began his literar)' studies of the 
eighteenth century with the Lift of Hoqaith (e\ 
panded m the subsequent editions of 1891, 1898, 
and 1902), and continued them in the monograph 
on Fielding in the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ (1883 , 
new American ed 1900), since followed in the same 
series bv Richardson (1902) and ratttty Burney 
(1903) • ut Thomas Besuick and Ins Pupils (1884 , 
new ed 1889) , in Steeh (1886) and Goldsmith 
(1888), in Hoiace Walpole (1890), in Eighieenth- 
Centiny Vignettes (1892-96), A Paladin of Pin Ian 
thropy (1897), and Side Walk Studies lyiopS) Bj 
these he has appro\cd himself an accurate and 
sympathetic biographer and an c.\quisite critic, 
haling at command the rare gift of combining 
the results of conscientious and laborious research 
with lightness and brightness of presentment 
Through his larious works in prose and verse, and 
through his editing of a selection of Eighteenth 
Century Essays (1882), and the Fables of Gaj 


(1882), the poems of Prior (1889), and the plays, 
poems, and novel of Golosmith, as well as bj his 
contributions to Ward’s Etgltsh Poets, Grail's 
English Prose, and to most of the prinapal 
magazines and reviews, Mr Dobson has attained 
critical rank as the supreme authontv on the 
lighter hteraiq aspects of the ages of Pope and 
Johnson , and his intimate 1 nowlcdge of French 
literature is seen in his J out rrinchiLomen (1890) 
His prose has tlie same pleasant ease and dainti 
ness of sljle as distinguishes his ]K)cms, which 
with some new additions, were collected in 1897 
The fifth edition (1902) cont lined selections from 
Carmtna Votiva, poems first jirivatel) published 
in 1901 In J902 Edinburgh conferred on him 
Its honorarv degree of LLD He contnbuted 
important articles to the Dictwnaiy of Aatwnal 
Biography, to the Encyclopcedia Bnlanntia, and 
to Chamberds Encyclopcedia j and the value of 
his contributions to the prc'cnt work (sec Vol H , 
pages 1-13, 294-300, 339-348, 478-494) cannot fad 
to be recognised bv cverv reader 

Angel Court 

In Angtl Court the ‘.unk‘- air 
Grows faint and sicl , to kft and light 
J he cowering house, shnn! from sight, 

Huddled and liopclcss, cvlIc hare 

Misnamed, vou sav r For surtlv rare 
Must 1)1, the angel shapes that light 

In Angel Couit ! 

Na) ' the Etcmilics arc thcR 
TJoath at the doorwav stands to smite 
I ik in Its garrets leaps to light 

And Love has climlicd that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court 

On a Fon 

Chicken skin, delicate white, 

I’amtctl b) Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a not of light, 

Kosca nnd v aporoua blue , 

Had to the daintv frou fre t ' 

Picture aliove, if>ou can, 

Lves that could melt ns the dew, — 
dins w as the Pompadour s fan ' 

See how tlicj rise at the sight, 

Tlironging the (Eil (!!• 77<i«_/’ through. 
Courtiers as butterflies bnghf, 

Beauties that Fragonard drew, 

Talon rotme, falbala, queue. 

Cardinal, Duke, — to a man. 

Lager to sigb or to sue, — 

This wms the Pompadour s fan ! 

All, but things more tlinn jiolite 
Hung on this toj, ' pra ! 

Matters of state and of might, 

Things that great ministers do , 

Things that, majbc, overthrew 
Those in whose brains llie> began , 

Here w ns the sign and the cue, — 

Tins was the Pompadours fan I 
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Emo) 

Where are the secrets it knew ? 

WeaMngs of plot and of plan’ 

— But where is the Bompadour, too’ 

Tilts was the Pompadour’s Tan I 

A Garden Song 

Here, in this sequestered close, 

Bloom the li) acinth and rose , 

Here beside the modest stock 
riaunts the flanng holl)hock , 

Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 

All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting place , 

Peach, and apncot, and fig 
Here will npen, and grow big , 

Here IS store and oierplus, — 
lilore had not AlcmoUs I 

Here, in alle)’s cool and green. 

Far ahead the thnish is seen , 

Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festn-al , 

All IS quiet else — afar 
Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 

Here be shadows large and long , 

Here be spaces meet for song , 

Grant, 0 garden god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh, — 

Now that mood and moment please, — 

Fmd the fair Piendes I 

In After Days 

In after da) s when grasses high 

0 ertop the stone where I shall he, 

Though ill or well the world adjust 
hly slender claim to honoured dust, 

1 shall not question or repl) 

I shall not see the morning skj , 

I shall not hear the night w ind sigh , 

I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days ' 

But jet, now Imng, fain were I 
That some one then should testify, 

Sajang — ‘ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust ' 

Will none? — Then let mj memory die 
In after days I 

The Letter 

‘ Yiexsjohn (the letter ran), it can’t, can’t be. 

For Father’s gone to Chprley Fair with Sam, 
And Mother’s stonng Apples , — Pnic and Me 
Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam 
But we shall meet before a Week is gone, — 

“ ’ Pis a long Lane that has no turning,” John I 

' Only till Sunday next, and then you ’ll wait 
Beliind the IVhite Thom, by the broken Stile — 
We can go round and catch them at the Gate, 

All to Oursohes, for nearly one long Mile, 
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Dear Pi tie won’t look, and Father he ’ll go on, 

And Sam's tw o Eyes are all for Cissy, John ! 

'John, she’s so smart, — avitli eyely Ribbon new. 

Flame coloured Sack, and Cnmson Padesoy 
As proud as proud , and has the Vapours too. 

Just like My Indy , — calls poor Sam a Boy, 

And vows no Sweet heart’s yvorth the Tliinking on 
Till he ’s past Thirty I know better, John ' 

‘ My Dear, I don’t think that I thought of much 
Before w e knew each other, I and j ou , 

And notv, why, your least, least Finger touch, 
Giyes me enough to think a Summer tliroiigh 
See, for I send jam Something ' There, ’tis gone ' 
Look in this comer, — mind you find \i,John 

(From ‘ A Dead Letter *) 

Mrs Kichmond Ritclilc, as novelist and 
author perhaps still better known as ‘Miss 



MRS RICHMOND RITCHIE 

From a Photograph b> Elliott S. Fry 


Thackeray,’ is Thackeray’s eldest daughter, 
Anne Isabella, and was born in 1837 She first 
appeared as an author in yol 1 of the Cot nhill 
(i860) yyath ‘ Little Scholars’ To this sketch suc- 
ceeded a dozen or more yolumes of noyels, tales, 
biographical essays, and other yaned work, of 
yyhich may be mentioned The Story of Eheiabeth 
(1863), The Village on the CliJT (1867), Old 
Kenstngton (1873) j Miss Angel (1875, its heroine 
Angelica Kauffmann) , MrsDytnondiyZZ^ , Records 
of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Btosvntng (1892) , Lotd 
Tennyson and his Friends , Chapters ftoin 
some Memoirs (1S95), and her dainty modem 
recasts of such old w orld stones as ‘ Bluebeard ’ 
and ‘Cinderella’ Tender, delicate, harmonious, 
her books are feminine as are \cry feyv women’s 
books In 1877 she married her cousin, Mr 
Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. 
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EuropLin Lllcratur^’ of ill of mIucIi he ib jjfcncnl 
editor , i bool on the to«n of Minchester, 'tnd 
much inibccllnncous uorl , editions of Scott’s 
Dr^dm and of Sterne, ind i great worl on 
] he Ht story of Cnttasm from the Lari test ftmts 
to the Pnsent, in thicc \olumes 

Alfutl I’cico.il (;ia\cs, born in 1816 m 
the south of Ireland, thoroughl) understands the 
soutlicrn peasant Ills b dl ids are the nork of i 
generation earlier tb in that of Mr '’i cats, and the) 
einbod) an earlier and \er) difTcrcnt— not on that 
acroiint, perhaps, a less aeciiratc— conception of 
Irish character, he ina) be slid to belong to the 
school of Lc\cr ind I o\or IIis best known song 
‘lather OTKnn,’ is an admirable esample of! 
the school of Irish humour to which it belongs— , 
humour genuine and nc\er coarse — \pnl 1 uighter, I 
bright and wholesome, but with a tear of tender , 
ness neser far off In other pieces — ‘The White ^ 
IMossom’s off the Bog,’ for instance —he has siiutk ^ 
with a tine touch the note of gentle pithos Mr 
Graies’s pnncijial lolumcs an Soni^! oj kittarmi 
(1873), Jnsh S/o/gj and Laltads thSoi iiid 1 < ther t 
O'riyiin and ottu> Irish I)>ns ibhp Seicral of • 
his songs ha\c been published with miisKal aecom 1 
panimcnt arranged b\ I’roftssor \ illiers Stanford , 

^^illi.uii S(U\uii<K (tilborl was the son j 

of W’llh iin Gilbert 1804 89, uitlior of some tlnric I 
novels and tiles, and was born in I ondon in 1836 I 
He griduatcd at London Univcisitv w i-> a clerk ' 
in the I’riw Council OlTirc from 18,7 to 18O2, and ^ 
in 1S64 was called to the Bar 1 rom i80t he had 
been contributing to the magazines, mil he w is 
erelong on the staft of Inn m whose column- 
his Bidt riallads appeared Hi-, burlcsipic Hut 
carnal t (1866) was followed b\ a long senes of 
comedies, burlesques and ojicrcttas — the fain 
comedies including J he I'ahue of I mil (,1870) 
Pj^mahon and Galatea (1S71 1, flu II nied II otld 
(1873), BeoUn Hearts (187G), and Ilarlejutt aid 
the Lairfs Dthiniiia (1904 , a two act domestic 
pantomime. Other plajs aie the charming 
Sweethearts (1874), Liigagid (18771 Chant} 
(1874), Grdthen (1879), Coined) and Itai^ah 
(1884^ and Braitttiighaiih Hall (1S88) Hut 
the work with which his name is more especi 
alia identified is the characteristic genre of light 
Witt), humorous, paradoxical operettas, in which 
his spnghtl) and clcvcil) tersified words and 
songs were wedded to the tuneful and taking 
music of Sir Arthur Sulln an Tlic ‘ Gilbert and 
bulhaan’ productions, though not quite a new 
species, were a acr) considerable contribution to 
the dramatic art of the last thirt) a cars of the 
nineteenth centur) riiough neither great nor 
profound cither as literature or as art, the) 
had in both elements real interest and aaluc, 
and attracted and entertained large sections of 
the public who had no keen attachment to the 
classical drama or the ‘legitimate’ opera Besides 
the preliminary experiments m this sort, Thtsfns 


41871; and Inal h) Jur),^\\s a>-ondcrfiill) popular 
senes composed 1 he Snnerer (1877), H M \ 
Piitafoie (1878), The Pirates if Pet zanu (lUh/, 
Patu nci (1881;, lolauthe ( i S82;, PHneess Ida ( 1883;, 
I he t/z/m/ii (1885;, /I’/o/iAtwc {1887), //tc Yeonten 
of the Onatd fif‘8), I he Gondotiers '’1889;, tdof'Ut 
Ijintled (1893, ind lie Grand Iliile (ih'/i) hi 
ncarla ill hie l)i ncr I no vn worl a Gilbert di plaas a 
fantastic humour that u oft< 11 subtle, n' trla alw-a)s 
hetiltha in tone md 1 onla the mori cnicnaining 
for a slight flianiir of canirisni, which is -ildon,er 
scriousla meant than set doi n m pure fun On 
the other Jiatui tin egirc thoUf^h phvfiill pjt 
IS often red and effutue His toutli is iighi, 
and the ib urd camc'-ines wtib whuU ui- ep unt 
ronceits are i oiled out 1 in mitabtc though n 
has const inth In in miit tied (n Ire Inner 
of He Guard be lor cyh the gro esque scia and 
presented clnnrti r- tint ire both luaiar and 
[lathciii As siems app opmte in then eofo''c 
V ho cl urns to be of tin b'^rnl of Sir Henithrr 
(.illirti Mr t. liber v or' v as at Ic is* as inijiuGr 

m \menr i a at hone Slisundcts -aiidirg b* 
tween ^It (silb'rt ami sir Arthur SuIIi an !c<! to 
a teinponn bri uh in tin hriHi n'l *4Cci'‘fut 
pirtiierhip (if me, re than iwe’it Mars’ s and n 
ami for i time ihe 1 oil ilniriiot' t o'ktu ajei 
but (iilb'its bb'ciio to Iln J.in ten'} ^1804^ h» 
to mnsn bv .inotln r loaqn) er v as found to h'k 
in import iiu cl< tm n o'^ ns dint) L'ca 
the list pmu vorls of the o'd pirtne's i seemed 
as if the Min was Gr^eU exhm-ttd and e cr 
before Sulln ms 1’ nh the series had come to an 
end Much of (.dberi s \i rse shn s sup’ eme craks 
man-hi]) ind niasie'-, ot rh)mes and rlix hm- 

Kir Fraitrls <0x4 It a Itnrnniitif Vtwghtcn 
in 1002, was bom m 183^1 and cduaa cd it Etna 
and Ca nbndgc for \n„l can orders, bet in iS^S 
became a Rom in G ubolic He w is called to the 
l,ir in 1862 but the suercs-- e'fiomc carh dramatic 
ecnliires iltered his plans md lit has produced 
oecr a hundred and tvente pitces ehicfl' light 
comedies and buile-ques mcludm„ lieGhil 
ami C'lU and /I’ci i,to Sullmn’s music"' He lead 
joined Mr H J B\ron in si irting I an but m 1863 
left that paper for P n of which m 18S0 he 
became editor \tnongsi bis own rontiabutums o 
Pmuh were HafP) 1 1 ou::hts \tS6S\ Toi Modern 
Sandford aid Iftrtoi (1872) nnel Strapmcre, In 
‘W'etder’ (1S78) II} lime aid - eat /’-c 
-oith it (1874") was followed in 1903 b\ a more 
considerable autobiogr iplucal Biirtnseen ,s 

Cioorpe Itoliort Slme was bom in London m 
1847, and wns ediicitcel there and at Bonn 
Having joined the staff of Lnn in 1S74, 
commenced his ‘Dagonet’ ballads and other con- 
tributions to the Refeiee Among hts plavs arc 
Clutch and 7 pothfteh {iByc)), Mother m la i ( 1 S 81 ', 
Tne Li’hts d I ondon (1881), Pie Bonu it) B}^ 
{1882), nnd, written in collaboration. In the Barhs^ 
liathour Lghts, The Golden Laddtr, Little Cl ns 
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tofiher Cohnnhus, The Gipsy Eail, The Gay City, 
and Scarlet Sin His no\els include Rogues and 
Vagabonds, Memoirs of Mary Jane, Mary Jane 
Married, Memoirs of a Landlady, and The Ten 
Commandments His Daily News letters on the 
housing of the London poor Mere effective work 
in a ^ ery different category 

Sjducy Griindj, the son of a Jifanchester 
maj-or, Mas bom in 1848, educated at ©Mens Col- 
lege, and called to the Bar m 1869 He practised 
as a hamster for sei en y ears, and had meanM hile 
made his first literan and dramatic \cntures, in- 
cluding a no\el in 1876. His first dozen plays Merc 
mainlv adaptations from the French A White Lie 
and A FooPs Paradise (both in 1889) Mere on simi- 
lar lines, but onginal in substance , and his art ■ 
M’as developed in a long senes of play s, of m hich 
SoiVing the Wind The New IKzw/aw (1894), 

The Gieatcst of These (1895), A Marriage of 
Convmietiee, The Black Tulip, and A Debt of 
Honour have been amongst the most entertain- 
ing and successsfuL 

Hcnra Arthur Jones, the son of a Bucking- 
hamshire farmer, was bom at Grandborough m 
1851, was educated in the county, and from thirteen 
to twenty -seven was engaged in business His 
first nameworthy play, A Clerical Error, was pro- 
duced m 1879, his first hit was The Silver King 
(1882) He passed from melodrama in Saints and 
Sinners (1884) to senous cnticism of modem coun- 
try life , and this was follow ed by The Middleman 
(1889), The Dancing Girl The Crusaders, 

show ing greater depth and matunty Of more than 
a score of plays produced by him — many of them 
with a piquant clement of social satire — some of 
the most notable were The Case op Rebellions 
Susan (1894), Michael and his Lost Angel (1896), 
The Liars (yZiyj), The Manauvies of ya/;f (1898;, 
and Mrs Dane’s Defence (1900) 

Artilur Wing Pinero, the son of a London 
solicitor, was bom m 1855, and bred at pnvate 
schools M ith a v lew to his father’s profession , but in 

1874 made his ddbut on the stage at Edinburgh, m 

1875 joined the Lyceum company, and continued 
an actor till i88i The player had ere then made 
himself know n as a promising playw right, his earlier 
pieces including j(;g 00 rt K'<7r( 1877) and The Squire 
(1881) His farces The Magisti ate. The School- 
mistress, and Dandy Dick proved him a genial 
humounst , Sweet Lavender igiZZi) was a sentimen- 
tal drama. The Profligate was a new departure , 
The M eoLer Sex, Lady Bountiful, and one or two 
others are also ‘modem’ and real But it was in 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893) that Mr Pinero 
produced a play that marked an epoch in the history 
of modem English drama , and the senous problems 
of modern social life were the keyaiotes of those 
that followed — 1 he Noionons Mrs Ebbsmith {1893), 
The Benefit of the Doubt, Trelawny of the Wells, 
The Princess and the Butterfly (1897), The Gay 
Lord Quex (1899), Ins (1901), and Lctty (1903) 


William Ernest Henley (1849-1903) was 
bom at Gloucester and educated at the Crypt 
Grammar School there While lying in hospital 
at Edinburgh he was visited by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and the two became intimate for years, 
collaborating especially in a senes of play s. 
Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin, Admiral Guinea, 
and Robert Macatre Henley edited The Magazine 
of Art, The Scots (later National) Observer, The 
New Review, and other senals , two or three 
anthologies of lymcs , an edition of Bums (vv ith 
Mr T E Henderson) and one volume of an 
edition of Byron , part of a Shakespeare, and 
the ‘Tudor Translations,’ and republished in 
volumes Views and Reviews on literary and 
artistic subjects M ith Mr Farmer, he worked on 
a great dictionary of slang, practically completed 
at his death His poetry is vigorous and v iv id 
m espression and rapid in movement , shows a 
fondness for unrhymed lyncal measures and e\- 
penments in unusual rhythms, for odd words and 
curious locutions , and is lacking chiefly in sim 
plicity and grace The ‘ Hospital Rhymes’ in the 
first Book of Verses (1888 , 4tli ed 1893) are full of 
Uie gnmmest realism, whereas the ‘ Bnc-h-brac ’ 
senes are largely exercitations in artificial verse 
forms The London Voluntai les, published w ith the 
Song of the Sword (1892), had more of true poetry 
in them, of music and magic. A collected edition 
of his poems appeared in 1898 , but For England's 
Sake (1900) and Hawthorn and Lavendei (1901) 
were later volumes All his work, prose and verse, 
reflects his v irile temperament , his ‘ unconquerable 
soul’ had to contend against physical disabilities 
and broken health His best poems were short, 
in much of his verse there were rough, even coarse, 
passages , and he could celebrate the speed of the 
motor car in a poem w hich is as little a thing of 
beauty as the v chicle itself Yet some of his poems, 
and parts of manv , vv ere evquisite , at times he 
heard ‘ the voice of strange command’ 

Out of the sound of the ebb and flow, ’ 

Out of the sight of lamp and star, 

It calls you where the good vnnds blow. 

Where the unchanging meadows are. 

From faded hopes, and hopes agleara. 

It calls you, calls you night and day. 

Beyond the dark, into the dream 
Over the hills and far away 

In cnticism he was confident, aggressiv e, full of pre 
judices, anti conv entional in his judgments, arrogant 
and contemptuous but stimulating, pungent, and 
trenchant in style He commanded an exceptional 
wealth of epigram and dealt largely in inexplicit 
allusions , and his intolerance of dullness led to 
eccentncity and paradox He strenuously main- 
tained ByTon’s claim to be regarded as the great 
English poet of the nineteenth century' His long 
essay on Bums prefixed to the edition of the works 
by him and Mr Henderson aggneved worshippers 
of the bard by insisting oicrmuch that Bums was 
‘a lewd peasant of genius’ who completed rather 
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than mitnlcd 1 detclopnicnt in national song , nid 
he outng'cd Ste\cnsonnns b> the manner of his 
protests ag iinst the represent Uion of R I S giacn 
in the ofiicial Life As editor he ‘disrottred,’ 
encouraged, trained, or stimulated a rcmarl ihlc 
series of Aintcrs who became noted for their gifts 

ndiiliiml Gossc, the son of Pliihp Hcnrj Gossc 
(1810-88) the distinguished naturalist, was born 
in London on eist September 1849, md educated 
in Devonshire Apirointcd assistant hbrari in at 
the British Museum m 1867, he liccame translator 
to the Boird of Trade in 1875 rue jears earlier 
he had appeared as a poet m a volume of Madu 
t^als, Santas, and '^onne/s, in which he collaborated 
Math Mr J A B 1 iikic , this was followed in 1873 
bj another volume of Ijrics entitled On 1 >ol and 
Flntc In 1872-74 he hid visited Norwav, Den 
mark, and Sweden, and famih irised himself still 
more thoroughl) with Scandinavian literature, m 
1877 he made a similar hterarv lour m Holland 
For some jears afterwards he devoted himself 
mainlj to verse, produt mg A/r/i, J n! , a trigcdv 
on a Norse theme (18761, the L n/ nn-jn 
m dramatic form 18781, and «' J’oiins (1879 > 
which were followed bj Firfansi n I xtU 18861 
ind In Rnssil and Sth 1.1 (1S94’' 1 he spont ineitv 

grace, and lightness of touch dtsplavcvl m Ins 
Ijncal poetry were univcrsallv recognised II is 
first prose work of note, Aorllicrt 6 fndtrs, was 
imbhshed in 1879, and was the fruit of his brandi 
navian and Dutch researches, Mr Closse's cssavs 
on Ibsen wore the earliest efforts to introduce 
the great Norwegian dramatist and iioct to the 
English public In 1882 he contributed the cvcel 
lent monograph on Guij to the scries of ‘English 
Men of Letters,' and he has since shown his interest 
in the work of that eighteenth -centurv classic 
b) editing Craw's vvoiks m 18S4 Ihenceforth he 
devoted himself mainlj to the illustration of Lng 
hsh literature m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, his work comprising ii(VtnU,nth Lenlury 
Studies (1883), a review of the transition From 
Shakespeare to Pope (1885), a Lift of Con!p,-n 
Histoiy of Lic;hlei.nth Century Ltt< ratine 
(1889}, facobean Pods O894), and, on larger lines, 
the I tfe and letters of Dr Donne (1899) Other 
volumes of cssa>s were Gossip in a Ltbtary, 
Questions at Issue, and Critical Kit-Rats (1S96), 
and a suggestive Histoiy of Modern Fni^ltsn 
Literature appeared in 1897 In 1890 Mr Gossc 
performed a pious duty m publishing a I ifc of 
his father The Secret of Kaicissc (1892) was a 
prose romance of the Renaissance in France , 
Ilypolynipia, 01 the Gods in the Island (1901), 
was a delightful ‘ironic phantasv ’ Mr Gossc’s 
editorial care has also been cvercised on a sclcc 
tion of Emrlish Odes (18S1), and on collecting tlic 
works of Lodge, the Elizabethan dramatist, in 
1882, and of Thomas Lovell Beddoes m 1890-91 
Translations of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabhr {\8yi) and, 
m collaboration wath Mr William Archer, of 


The Mastc! Builder (1893) showed his •'Ubiained 
interest in Norse drama In 1884 he lectured at 
Harvard, \ ale, Johns Hopkins, and other Americiii 
universities Mr (josse’s taste and cntlnisiasni 
have done iiiudi for the intelligent understanding 
of literature he is a strict but s)mpathctiL ciatm , 
and the polished prose of his cntiral \ O’-! shoi s 
much of the grace and hicidil} of hi verse In 
18S4 his htcrarj distinction was recognised bj hi*" 
ap|)ointiiieiit, .as successor of hir Le-slie Stejihen, 
to the Clarl I ccliin dii]) in Lnglrli Litentiire 
It Trmit> College, Cariibrid, e, nevt jear another 
honour followed in the hononr) degree of M A, 
conferred bv tile Uiiiversit) , md St Andrews 
added its 1/1 D in 1S99 %Ir Gossc lias super 
vised a senes of short hi tones of the hlcnturcs 
of the world, and hid charge of the liicrarj de 
panmenl of the buppleineiu to the Lncyilopicdia 
Initannua With Dr Rirh.ard Garnett he is 
author of Lui^lish lateratun, an Illw'ratea 
Record f4 vols 1903“4;, tiie second and fourth 
volumes bein/ from his pen \nd he was an 
iinjinrtant contributor to the preS'iit v orl , the 
articlcj on Spenser and on bidncv as poet, on 
Webster, lord, and Shirlcv, and on the Lliza 
bethan songwriters and sonne' cvclcs, being his 
worl 

Tbo Ilccnacl’fi Gmve 
Tiie , irl who oacv, < n I vdnn heights, 

\roum! the sacresl grove of ]imcs 
W ouM (hnee through v hole tempevti ous nights 
\\ hen no nio'ia shines 
Who/c of lotoi fcatl) blown 
Lave airs a-, shrill as Cot)» o vn 

W ho, crownid vrith buds cf ivv dark 

Tlircc times drained deep with rmarons lips 
Tlic w me fed bow 1 of w ill >w liar! 

W nil Sliver lipv, 

Nor sanl nor cci'e-1, Iml sbontevi siill 
Like siiinc V lid wind from hill to Iiill, 

She hts at I Jt vhcre fKiplan wave 
Tlieir sad gra) folnge all d-vy long, 

Tlic nver nnnniirs near her grave 
\ "onibing song , 

1 arewiil, it saith ' Her davs liave done 
With shouting at the set of sun 

(Tiom Cttltlae.! Flsete ) 

Two Points of Tlow 
If I forget, — 

May joy pledge this weak heart to sorrow 1 
If I forget — 

Maj mv soul’s coloured summer liorrovv 
The huclcss tones of storm and run, 

Of ruth and terror, shame and pain, — 

If I forget 1 

Tliough vou forget, — 

There is no binding code for beauty 
Though you forget, — 

Love was your cliarm, but not your duly , 

And life’s wor..t breeze must never bring 
A Tullle to your silken wang, 

Though yxiu forgcL 
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If I forget, — 

The salt creek may forget tlie ocean , 

If I forget , 

The heart hence flons my heart’s bnght motion, 

■\Iay I sink meinher than the norsl, 

Abandoned, outcast, crushed, accurst, — 

If I foiget I 

Though ) ou forget, — 

No word of mine shall mar )our pleasure , 

Though you forget, — 

You filled my barren life uith treasure. 

You may withdraw the gift you gave. 

You still are lord, I still am slate, — 

Though y ou forget. 

CF rom Ftrdami in Bxite ) 

Eolicrt Louis StcTcnson, 

essayist and romance- wTiter, was the only child of 
Tliomas Stc\ enson, a distinguished ci\ il engineer, 
himself the y oungest son of one still more famous, 
Robert Stc\ enson, the builder of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse. Mathematical and engineenng talent 
was hereditary in the family, who for three genera- 
tions have been pro eminent in the construction 
and illumination of hghtliouses His mother was 
Margaret Balfour, of the old Scottish family of 
the Balfours of Pilng From her he inhented 
the delicacy which made him a chronic im-ahd 
throughout his life He was bom m Edinburgh 
on the 13th of November 1850 Even m child- 
hood his "health gate constant anxiety, and his 
education w as interrupted and UTcgular from his 
thirteenth to his se\ enteenth y car much of his time 
was spent in travelling in the south of England J 
and abroad He was destined for the hereditary 
profession of his family, and between 1867 and 
1871 went through a course of engineering study 
at Edinburgh University, also gaming some prac- 
tical experience, and that familianty w ith the sea 
and sea-folk which is so marked a feature in his 
writings, chiefly in connection with the great kYick 
breakwater and the Dhu Heartach Lighthouse 
But he had no aptitude for the saentific side 
of the profession, and insufficient health for 
the exposure and physical hardships which its 
practice involves Even as a bov, he was com- 
pletely wrapped up in two interests literature, 
and the curious study of human life in all its 
Aspects, with a strong leaning towards its more 
sordid and squalid aspects, and as strong a revolt 
against convention and respectability In 1S71 he 
dcfinitelv abandoned engineenng and began to 
rbad law, being admitted an advocate at the 
Scottish Bar in 1875 To h'S legal studies he 
onlv gave an absolute minimum of attention , 
but whether in Edinburgh, at Ins father’s countrv- 
house among the Pcntlands, or in rambles far and 
wide over both Lowlands and Highlands, he was 
an industnous student of human nature, an eager 
devourer and nssimilator of all sorts of imagina- 1 
tue and histoncal literature, and, to use his owai I 
phrase, ‘ a sedulous ape’ of the waaters upon whom 


he had an ambition of forming his style The cult 
of mot froprt., z. quality then, even more than 
now, rather French than Bntish, became his con- 
suming passion Fortunatelv hjs jidrairation for 
the large manner of the Romantic school, and the 
uiidcrlyang Puntanism of his own temperament, 
kept him from dropping into a mere follow cr of the 
school of Flaubert. In or about his twenty-fifth 
year the formative influences in his artistic life 
came m rapid succession first the acquaintance, 
which soon ripened into a close and lifelong friend 
ship, with Mr Sidney Colvin , then his own initiation 
into authorship through Mr Leslie Stephen and 
the CotnhiU Maga::ine ^ and, a little later, his intro 
duction by Mr Stephen to Mr \V E Henley at the 
beginning of 1875 In the summer of that year 
his cousin, the brilliant artist and critic, R. A. M 
Stevenson, took him to Fontainebleau and inlro 
duced him into the cosmopolitan artists’ colony at 
Barbizon For three years he passed much of 
his time there In 1876 he made, together witli 
Sir Walter Simpson, the canoe-joumey from 
Antwerp to Ponioisc, the record of which, 
Inland l-^oyagt. (1878), was his first published work 
Though It had no wade or sinking success, it 
gave him a significant place in literature among the 
small circle who ultimately form public taste. In 
the same year with it there appeared (in magazines) 
the senes of fantastic stones entitled New Arabian 
Nighis, and also the stnking study or apologue 
called IVill & the Mill, one of his first and most 
successful essays in that mixture of jisy cliology 
and romance which he was to make peculiarly his 
otvn. In 1879 appeared Travels with a DonUy 
ilncugh the Cevennes^ the journal of a tour taken 
in southern France in the previous autumn 
Dunng these years Stevenson lived almost as 
much in France as in Edinburgh or London At 
Barbizon be had made the acquaintance of a 
Californian lady', Mrs Osbourne, whom he after- 
wards mamed, and who was his cntic and colla- 
borator in much of his work thereafter It was 
mainly to renew relations with her that m the 
summer of 1879 Stevenson went out to California. 
This was the darkest penod of his fortunes His 
vvnting as yet only brought him a very small 
and very precarious income, the hardships of 
the journey', which, partlv for economy’s sake, and 
partly to gam a new expcnence (recounted in 
Across (he Plains), he took as an ordinary emigrant, 
grcatlv reduced his small stock of bodily strength , 
and the winter of 1879-80, spent in poverty, lonclu 
ness, and dejection, almost wore through the frail 
thread of his life. With his marriage and return to 
Europe in 18S0 the tide of his fortunes began to 
turn , but there was no physical recoverv, and for 
the rest of his life he had to struggle against con 
j stant ill health which seldom allowed him to worl 
for more than tw o or three hours m the dav , and 
often for months together debarred him from both 
work and companionship The volume and excel 
1 Icncc of the work he produced under these appalling 
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difficulties dunng the ne\t few \ears are equally 
inruing His labonous apprenticeship was now 
bearing fruit The collected lolume of essi)s en 
titled Vir^i/iibus Puensqiie w'as published in 1881^ 
after a winter spent at Da\os , in that >car, among 
many other works planned or begun, he wrote the 
brUhant storj of Scottish diablerie called fUrawn 
yiiw/, began the series of \erses of childhood which 
took the world b> storm when thej appeared 
four jeais later, and began also the first of 
his serious romances 
of ad\enture, the 
epoch-making Trea- 
sure Island It was 
pnnted and pub 
lishcd in 1882, and 
obtained immediate 
and almost universal 
recognition Hither- 
to Stci enson had 
onl) been know n 
to a comparatn ely 
small circle of ap 
preciative critics 
He now took his 
place as one of the 
foremost imaginatue 
wnters of his time 
The Neiv Atabian 
Ntghts already men 
tioned w ere collected 
and published about 
the same time, and 
were followed b) a 
fresh series. Mote 
Ni -l’A ralnnn Ntghls, 
in 1883 , in 1882 also 
appeared a second 
lolume of collected 
■ cssajs, Tatmltar 
\ Studies of Men and 
j Pools, which estab 
lislied his reputation 
' as a fine and subtle 
cntic, and as the expounder of a suggestne and 
ongiml philosophy of life From this time forward 
he was not onl> a waiter of unquestioned ongm- 
alitj and distinction, but the head of a school, and 
an influence in literature of profound import 
Two years at Hjtres did nothing to restore his 
health, and in the autumn of 1884 he settled at 
Bournemouth, where he remained until the summer 
of 1887 The first fruit of this period was the 
singular and interesting Prince Otto, a romance in 
a manner quite new to him, and one which he ne\cr 
repeated The influence of Mr George Aleredith is 
j\cr) marked in it , and to that influence ma% be at 
least in part attributed the fact that, alone among 
all his romances, it makes a senous if not wholly 
successful attempt to create women and make 
them integral to the storj For the absence of 
female untcrest is one of the most marked features 


of-Stevenson’s worL On men, and more especi- 
ally on young men and boys, he lavished all his ’ 
art and all his refined psychology , his heroines, 
where there are an\, are mere boys in petticoats, 
and his subsidiary women characters little more 
than part of the scenery or background of the 
action Two years’ labour was spent o\cr Prtnu 
OttOj but some months before it appeared there 
was published the celebrated Child’s Garden of 
Verse, as decisue and important a success in its 

own field of literature 
as Treasure Island 
had been two years 
before The field 
was in this case 
almost wholly new , 
the Child’s Garden 
may be said not only 
to haie founded a 
new school, but to 
ha\ e opened up a 
new side of life, apd 
to be a substantial 
contnbution towards 
the theory’ of human 
deielopmentand the 
science of psy cho 
logy The essay 
called Child’s Play, 
which had origin 
ally appeared in the 
Comhill Magasiue 
as early as 1878, and 
was included in the 
Vtrgtnibus Piieris- 
qite \olume of 1881, 
had broken ground 
in this direction, with 
singular delicacy and 
depth of insight 
But now Stex enson 
was able to address 
his indication and 
interpretation of 
childhood urbi et orbi, these xerses, perpetually 
/epnnted, quoted, in many cases set to music 
jand sung, haxe become household xvords among 
the xxhole English speaking world 
A few months after Pnnee Olio appeared the 
brief but x'ery highly finished psychological 
romance. The Strange Case of Dr felyll and Mr 
Hyde Its fortunes xxere at first doubtful , the 
public xxere a little shocked, a little puzzled, and 
greatly inclined to be scandalised Like the story' 
of the Suicide Club in the H'etv Arabian Nights, 

It xxas thought to deal too lightly and fantasti- 
cally xnth a subject in itself painful and even 
shocking, as to which conxentional good taste 
suggested that the lips should be closed, if not 
the eyes shut But it soon conquered populanty , 
and It has, alone among Stexenson’s xxorks, added 
tw o names to the common stock of these imagina- 
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ti\c creations \\'hic'h are as real and as widely 
known as any histoncal figures Dunng those 
years much of his time was also spent m writing 
plays and dramatic sketches, for the most part in 
collaboration with Mr Henlej A lolume con- 
taining four of the plays which thej completed 
between i8So and 1885, Deacon Brodic, Beau 
Austin, Admiral Guinea, and Macau t, was pub 
Iished in 1892 Neither author had any notable 
dramatic gift. Two of the four plats hate been 
produced on the stage, but rather as literary 
curiosities than as pieces which could attract the 
public, or which had any essential tntality The 
best that can be said of Stevenson’s plays is 
that they are not feebler or more ineffective 
than Scott’s 

But by this time Stevenson had turned to a 
field for romance with which he \as, alike by birth 
and training, peculiarly qualified to deal — Scotland 
of the eighteenth century A passionate lover of 
Scotland and the Scottish character, he had also 
since boyhood been a student of Scottish history, 
and was \ ersed in the annals of both the Whigs 
and the Jacobites The celebrated political and 
cnminal trials of that period had been his fa\ ourite 
reading as a student of law and a briefless advo- 
cate. He had planned and begun to collect s 
materials for more than one historical work dealing 
wnth Scotland between 1660 and 1800 Edinburgh 
still in his boyhood retained a tradition of the 
penod when it was a centre of national life as 
various, crowded, and thrilling os had ever been 
in Athens or Florence And the eighteenth cen 
tury had from the first strongly attracted liis 
imagination At the age of four-and-tw enty he 
had written of it in vvords of quite remarkable 
insight and sympathy ‘the spirit of a country 
orderly and prosperous, a flavour of the presence 
of magistrates and well-to-do merchants in bag- 
wigs, the clink of glasses at night in fire ht par- 
lours, something certain and civic and domestic,’ 
and yet witlial in the fullest sense of tlie word 
romantic Where the great magician had been, it 
might seem presumptuous to follow , but the field 
from which Scott had reaped with so large and 
careless, yet so sure and fine a hand, still left 
ample resources for the new methods which the 
mere lapse of half a century necessarily implied 
To this period and settiilg belong the four works 
which are the core and consummation of Steven- 
son’s achievement in romance Kidnapped 
The Master of Ballanti ae (1889), Catnona (1893), 
and IVetr of fTeumston, left a fragment at the 
author’s death 

In 1887 Stevenson’s lung disease had become 
so serious that neither the English nor the French 
Riviera was any longer a safe refuge for him 
He left England that autumn in order to spend 
the winter in the dry air of the Adirondack 
Mountains at Lake Saranac, and from that time 
never returned to Europe The charming volume 
of poems, Underwoods, was published just after 
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his departure. In verse Stevenson was only a 
bnlhant amateur , but these poems hav'e all the 
cunous fasanation that attaches to the work of 
a trained artist who diverges for his own amuse- 
ment into an alien though cognate art. The same 
year was issued the collected volume of short 
stones entitled The Pderry Men ^ and m the follow, 
mg year The Black Arrow, a romance of adven- 
ture of which the scene is laid in England dunng 
the Wars of the Roses Here, as always when 
he went back beyond the eighteenth century, his 
touch is uncertain and his success v cry imperfect 
With the Middle Ages he had no syonpathy' , and 
the fifteenth century, although it lies beyond the 
Middle Ages properly so called, was almost equally 
alien from him In the summer of 1888 the voyage 
in the Southern Pacific, winch had been one of 
his cherished dreams since boy hood, w as actually 
undertaken The climate there was favourable, 
the semi-barbanc and adventurous life of the 
Polynesian Islands fascinated him , and after 
wandenngs in the South Seas extending over 
nearly two years, he bought a piece of land in 
Samoa and settled there for the remainder of his 
life Through the six years spent by him in the 
South Seas he was waiting constantly The petty 
S politics of Samoa absorbed much of his interest , 
but his journals and letters failed to arouse any 
great corresponding interest m the audience for 
whom he wo-ote Nor did he obtain any striking 
success by Ins stories of life in the islands (the 
Island Nights' Entcrtainnunts of 1893 and Tin. 
Ebb tide of 1894), though they contain much 
admirable description and characterisation He 
went on, however, at the same time working on his 
mam central line, and whenever he laid his scene 
in Scotland, Ins certainty' of touch and vigour of 
handling remained almost unimpaired In anotlier 
work of this penod, The Wrecker (1892), he made 
an attempt at filling a larger canvas, working 
into It the suggestions and memories of his earlier 
life in Edinburgh and among the artists of Pans 
and Fontainebleau, with his later expenenccs of 
California and the Pacific The result was a 
strangely amorphous and ineffective book, con- 
taining much excellent work that is on the whole 
wasted The two works last named, and some 
others of minor importance, were wntten in colla- 
boration with his stepson, Mr Lloyd Osbourne 
By this time physical debility had greatly' affected 
Stevenson’s power of continuous or constructive 
work St Ives, the story of the adventures of a 
French pnsoner of war in Great Britain dunng 
the Napoleonic wars, is perhaps the weakest 
and most flaccid of all his romances He left 
It incomplete, but its own vitality, no less 
than his, was already exhausted In the last 
months of his life he was able to rally his powers 
for a last effort, and the opening chapters of Weir 
of Hermiston (the spene of which is again in Scot- 
land towards the end of the eighteenth century') 
are on a level wath his best and finest work But 
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this uas the last flare of 1 d>ing- flame On the 
3r<^of December 1S94 he died suddenly m his 
home at Vaihma in Samoa 

Great as is the positive and essential ment of 
Steacnson’s work vhen at its best, it is as an in- 
fluence in letters and m thought that his position is 
most notable In some respects he is an interest- 
,'ing parallel to William Hazhtt, a iiriter nhom, 

‘ both in substance and manner, he took m >outh 
for one of his chief models If to Hazhtt maj be 
applied the caustic saving of Voltaire, Sa r^piiiatton 
^affenm) a ioujotirs, parce qi^ on le ht gtt?re, so 
more than half of the vanous and unequal work 
that fills the long shelf of Ste\enson’s collected 
works will probablj become the possession of a 
small mrcle of men of letters and be disregarded 
or forgotten by the wader public The same fate 
has alread\ o\ertaken De Qumcej, who likewise 
resembles Ste\cnson in multifariousncss, in a cer 
tain extravagance and whimsical tj of mind, and 
m the possession of a st}le of great fascination 
and marked indiv iduality, highl) artificial in origin 
and construction, but become a second nature to 
Its author, and handled with perfect case and 
consummate skill Stev enson as an essayist stands 
apart from both in v irtue of his refined and subtle 
psjchologj as a romance-writer he belongs to a 
diflfcrcnt order of liteiaturc The name b> which 
he was know n among the nati\ e Samoans, Tust/ala, 
‘the teller of tales,’ is that on which his perTnahent 
reputation will rest His delight in stories of ad- 
venture was that of a boy, and his story-telling 
instinct (one of the rarest of literary qualities) 
unsurpassed within the limits which his nature had 
assigned to him He was one of those persons 
who m a sense never outgrow their bojhood As 
has been alread> remarked, one half of the human 
race remained for him throughout life almost a 
Sealed booL ‘ I hav c nev er pleased myself with 
Jan) women of mine,’ he WTote towards tlie end of 
his life , and the criticism is just Even his men 
jme for the most part larger children But of the 
romance of bo)hood and adolescence, and, going 
still farther back, of the feelings and inner life of 
childhood, he is an unsurpassed master Even 
the philoaoph) of life developed in both his essajs 
and his romances is jhat rather of a gifted bo) 
than of a mature man Like his stjle, it was fuliv 
developed in him b) the age of five and tvvent) , 
and It underwent no change thereafter except, in 
his last ) cars, an imperceptible and silent reversion 
towards the traditions of his birth and blood He 
has been called, not unjustl), the best loved of 
modem wnters, and the Gods, according to the 
Greek sajing, also loved him for he died )oung 

Prom 'Notes on Edinburgh.' 

Tlic ancient and famous metropolis of the Isorlh sits 
overlooking a wandj cstaary from the slope and summit 
of three lulls >vo situation could be more commanding 
for the head cit) of a kingdom, none better chosen for 
noble prospects From her tall precipice and terraced 


gardens she looks far and wade on the sea and broad 
champaigns To the east you maj catch at sunset the 
spark of the Ma) lighthouse, where the Tirlh expands 
into the German Ocean, and avvaj to the west, over 
all the carse of Stirling, you can sec the first snows upon 
Ben Lcdi 

But Edinburgh pajs cniell) for her high scat in one of 
the vilest chmates under heaven She is liable to be 
beaten upon b) all the winds that blow, to be drenched 
with ram, to be buned in cold sea fogs out of the east, 
and powdered with the snow as it comes fljing south 
ward from the Highland lulls Tlic w eather is raw and 
boisterous in winter, shifty and ungenial in summer, 
and a downright meteorological purgator) in the spring 
The delicate die earl), and I, ns a snrvavor, among 
bleak wands and plumping ram, have been sometihits 
tempted to envy them their fate For all who love 
shelter and the blessings of the sun, who hate dark 
weather and perpetual tilting against squalls, there could 
scarcely be found a more unhoraely and harassing place 
of residence Many such aspire angrily after that 
Somewhere else of the imagination, where all troubles 
ore supposed to end They lean over the great bridge 
which joins the New Town with the Old — that windiest 
spot, or high altar, 111 this northern temple of the winds 
— and watch the trams smoling out from under them 
and vanishing into the tunnel on a vojage to bnghtcr 
skies Happ) the passengers who shake off the dust 
of Edinburgh, and have heard for the last time the cr) 
of the east w md among her chimnc) tops 1 And )et 
the place establishes an interest m people’s hearts , go 
where thev will, thqj find no cilv of the same distinc 
tion , go where the) will, the) take a pnde in their old 
home 

Venice, it has been said, differs from all other cities 
in the sentiment which she inspires The rest maj have 
admirers, she onl), a famous fair one, counts lovers in 
her troin And indeed, even bj her 1 indcst friends, 
Edinburgh is not considered m a similar sense. These 
like her for man) reasons, not any one of which is satis 
factory in itself The) like her whimsicall), if you wall, 
and somewhat as a virtuoso dotes upon his cabinet 
Her attraction is romantic in the narrowest meamng 
of the term Beautiful as she 1 =, she is not so much 
beautiful as interesting She is pre eminently Gothic, 
and all the more so since she has set herself off wath 
some Greek airs, and erected classic temples on her 
crags In a word, and above all, she is a cunosity 
Tlie Palace of Holyrood has been left aside in tlie 
grow 111 of Edinburgh, and stands grej and silent m a 
workman’s quarter and among brevvencs and gasworks 
It IS a house of man) memones Great people of )ore, 
kings and queens, buffoons and grave ambassadors, 
played their stately farce for centuncs in Holyrood 
AVars have been plotted, dancing has lasted deep into 
the night, murder has been done in its chambers. There 
Pnnee Charlie held his phantom levdes, and m a very 
gallant manner represented a fallen dynast) for some 
hours Now, all these things of clav arc mingled watli 
the dust, the king's crown itself is shown for sixjience 
to the vulgar, but the stone palace has outlived these 
changes For fifty weeks together, it is no more than a 
show for tourists and a museum of old furniture , but on 
the fifty first, lichold the palace reawakened and mimick 
ing Its past Tlie Lord Commissioner, a kind of stage 
sovereign, sits among stage courtiers , a coach and six 
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nnd cHtlenng escort come and go before the gale, at 
nigbl Vbe ^vlndo^vs arc \igbtcd np, and its near neigh 
hours, the workmen, may dance m their own houses to 
the palace music And m this the palace is typical. 

1 here is a spark among the embers , from lime to lime 
the old volcano smokes Edinburgh has but partly 
alxhcated, and still wears, m parody, her metropolitan 
trappings Half a capital and half n country toivn, the 
whole at) leads a double existence , it has long trances 
of the one and flashes of the other , hke the king of 
the Black Isles, it is half ali\e and half a nlonumcn 
tnl marble Tlierc are armed men and cannon in the 
aladel 01 erhead , you may see the troops marshalled on 
the Iiigh parade, and at night after the early winter 
cienfall, and m the morning before the laggard winter 
dawn, the wind carries abroad 01 or Edmburgh the sound 
of drums and bugles Graie judges sit beingged in 
what was once the scene of impcnal deliberations 
Close by m the High Street perhaps the trumpets mai 
sound about the stroke of noon , nnd you see a troop of 
citizens in tawdry masquerade, tabard above, heather 
mixture trowser below, and the men tlicmsclics trudg 
mg in the mud among unsympathetic bystanders The 
grooms of a well appointed circus tread the streets wath 
a better presence. And yet these are the Heralds and 
Pursmranls of Scotland, who arc about to proclaim a 
new law of the United Kingdom before tw o score boys, 
nnd thicies, and hackney coachmen Meanwhile every 
hour the bell of the Universiti rings out over the hum of 
the streets, and eicry hour a double tide of students, 
coming nnd going, fills the deep archways And lastly, 
one night in the spnnglimc — or say one morning rather, 
at tlio peep of day — late folk may hear the voices of 
many men singing a psalm m unison from a church on 
one side of the old High Street, and a little after, or 
perhaps a little before, the sound of many men singing a 
jisalm in unison from another church on the opposite 
side of the way There will lie something in the words 
about the dew of Hermon, and how goodly it is to sec 
brethren d\\ clhng together in unity And the late folk 
will tell themsebes that all this singing denotes the 
conclusion of two yearly ecclesiastical parliaments — the 
parliaments of Churches which are brothers m many 
admirable virtues, but not specially hke brothers in this 
particular of a tolerant and peaceful life. 

From ‘ Etidnapped.’ 

The next day Mr Hcndcrland found for me a mm who 
had a boat of liis owoi and was to cross the Linnlic Loch 
that afternoon into Appin, fishing Him he prevailed 
on to take me, for he was one of his flock , and m this 
way I saved a long day’s travel and the pnee of two 
public femes 1 must otherwise have passed 

It was near noon before we set out a dark day with 
clouds, and the sun sinning upon little patches The 
sea was hen. very deep and still, and had scarce a wave 
iqion It , so that I must put the vv atcr to inv lips before 
I could believe it to be truly salt. The mountains on 
ulhcr side were high, rough and barren, very blacl and 
gloomy in tlie shadow Of the cloud-., but all silver laced 
iiith little watercourses where the sun shone upon them 
It sccmevt a hard country , tins of Appin, for people to 
care as much about as Alan did 

There was but one thing to mention A htllc after 
we had started, the sun shone upon a hltle movin" 
clnmp of scarlet close in along the waterside to the 


north It was much of the same red as soldiers’ coats , 
every now and then, too, there came little sparks and 
lightnings, as though the sun had struck upon bright 
steel 

I asked my boatman what it should be, and he 
answered he supposctl it was some of the red soldiers 
coming from Fort M ilham into Appin, against tlic poor 
tenantry of the countrv Well, it vi-os a sad sight to me 
and whether it was bccanse of my thoughts of Alan, or 
from something prophetic in my liosom, although this 
was but the second time I had seen King George’s 
troops, I had no good will to them 

At last we came so near the point of land at the enter 
mg in of Loch Leveii that I begged to be set on shore 
My boatman (who was an honest fellow and mindful of 
his promise to the catechist) w ould fam hav e earned me 
on to Balachuhsh , but ns tins w as to take me farther 
from my secret destination, I insisted, and was set on 
shore at last under the wood of Letlcrmore (or Letter 
vorc, for I have heard it both ways) in Alan’s countrv of 
Appin 

This was a Wood of birches, growing on a steep, 
craggy side of a mountain that overhung the loch It 
had many openings and ferny howes , and a road or 
bndle track ran north and south through the midst of it, 
by the edge of which, where was a spring, I sat down to 
eat some oat bread of Mr Hendcrland’s, and thmk upon 
my situation 

Here I was not only troubled by a cloud of slinging 
midges, but far more by the doubts of my mind What 
I ought to do, why I was going to join my self with an 
outlaw and a would be murderer like Alan, whether 1 
should not be acting more like a man of sense to tramp 
back to the south country direct, by my own guidance 
and at mv own charges, and what Mr Campbell or 
even Mr Hcndcrland would think of me if they should 
ever Icam my follv and presumption these were the 
doubts that now began to come m on me stronger 
than ever 

As I was so sitting and thinking, a sound of men and 
horses came to me through the wood, and presently 
after, at a turning of the road, I saw four trnv ellers come 
into view Tlie way was in this part so rough and 
narrow that they came single and led their horses hv the 
reins The first w os a great, red headed gentleman, of 
an impcnons and flushed face, who carried his hat m his 
hand and fanned himself, for he was in a breathing heal 
Tlie second, by his decent black garb and white wig, 1 
corrcctlv look to be a lavvy cr Tlie third was a servant, 
and wore some part of Ins clothes in tartan which 
showed that Ins master was of a Highland family, and 
cither an outlaw or else in singular good odour with the 
Government, since the vreanng of tartan was against 
the Act If I had been better versed in tlicse things, 1 
would have known the tartan to be of the Argvle (or 
Campbell) colours. JTiis sen-ant had a good siz«l port 
mantcan strapped on his horse, nnd a net of lemons (to 
brew punch with) hanging at the sadflle-liovv , as was 
often enough the custom with luxurious trav elkrs m that 
part of the countrv 

As for the fourlli, who brought up the fail, I had seen 
his like before, and knew liim at once to be a sluniTs 
officer 

I had no sooner seen these people coming than 1 made 
up my mind (for no reason that 1 can tell) to go tbrough 
with mv adventure , and when the first came alongside 
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of inc, 1 rose up from llu, I)ncl on niul nskeil liim the 
s\a\ to Viiclnni 

lie stoiipsd nnd looked ul me, n-, 1 l)iou,dil, a littl< 
o<Idl) , nnd iIilii, turnin{, to tlic hsv\cr, ' Mim];i), Jid 
lie, ‘llicrc s nniij n mm would lliml llmi mntr of n 
wnniin^ linn two iijnls. Ilcfc nm 1 on ni) lonl to 
lJuror on tlicjolj)i. 1 CJi , nnd lure is n sounglad sinrK 
up out of llic Ijrnckeii, nnd spni-i if 1 nm on ilie w <) to 
Auclnni ' 

'(ilmurc,' snid the other, Mins o nn ill uliject fir 
JCstlll},’ 

I Iks'- two Ind noir drawn close up nnd were gi lU' 
nt im., while the two followers Ind Inllcd nUmt a tone 
Cast m tilt rear 

‘And what reek )t m Auclnrn ’ aid Cohn Hot 
Camphtll of Olcnurc him ilu\ tailed the Kid lot 
for he It was tint I ind slopjvetl 
‘ 1 he man that Inc. llicit ’ said 1 
‘James of the Cilcns,' 'ajs (iltmirc, nuism( K nnd 
then to the lawjtr ‘Is he ( alhtrm, hn p opl, , thint 
J--’ 

‘ An) w a) sa)s t)it law itr 'we shall do l>'llir to In le 
wlicrt we nio, and let iht oMois ralK u 

‘If ) 0 U art coneernc 1 for iiu,’ ai I I I am imtli r 
of his people nor auur , hut an h in i sidijert of Km 
Ocorqt, owinfjiio man and fiarn, ii i iinn 

‘Whv, atra well aid, riidu lot I aiti'r ‘Hut if 1 
niaa makt wa b dd 's ask, aalui dies ilii hour I man ‘o 
far from hn coiinlr) ■■ and wha d<v s Im come si.,, mo it,, 
hrothtr of AnlslntP I Inac pn ir hers t must t I> 
aou lam Knifes 1 nctor upon scat r d of ihcs cstrli 
and haac Iwilat Ides of s<ildii rs 1 ( ma bad ' 

‘I haae hcanl a waif aaoid m the coiiiUn ail I, a 
little Hi ttkd, Mint aou wtri a bard iii_u todriac 
He slill kipl lool int, nt me, ns if in dmd 
‘Well,’ said lit at la t, )Ojr toiipit is lejid till I 
am no unfriend to plainnc « If )c Imd n led ms tlic 
aaaj to tht door of Jnmt Stewart on an) othir d’a Iml 
this, I would liaat stt )c ii(,lit and bid Uii ac t.o-l s|K.td 
Hut to da) — ih, Mun,o? And lie tuna I a,;im to loal 
at lilt law)ir 

Hut ju t as be turned tlart enme tla shot of a Imlocl 
from hij^htr up the lull , and witli llit acn 'o mil ol it 
Gltniirt fell upon Iht toad 
‘O, I am dead '' hc-cricil, scacrnl limes oatr 
The law)ir Ind cau,;ht him U]) and held him m Iin 
anns, Iht tenant standing oacr and Lla.spin„ Ins hands 
And now the wounded man looked from out to anothtr 
with scartd C)Cs, and there was a change in his aoicc 
that went to thc,htart 

‘ Tal t tart of )oursel\cs,* savs he ‘ I am dtail ’ 
lit trieil to open his clothes as if to look for the 
aaound, but his fngcis shjipcd on the liullons With 
lint he gaae n gitnt sigli, his head rolkd on his shoulder, 
niid he passed nara) 

From ‘Pulvlg ot Umbnt.' 

Of the Ivosmos m the last resort science reports mans 
(Inubtful things nnd nil of them apjialling Thtrc sttnis 
no Milistancc to this solid glolit on aahich aat stamp 
nothing but S)ml)ols and ratios Samliols and lalios 
carry us and bring us forth and beat us doain, gras it) 
that savings the incommensurable suns nnd aaorlds through 
spact, IS but a figment aar)ing macrstl) as the squarts 
of distances, and llit suns nnd aaorlds tlicmstlaes, im 
ponderable figures of abstraction, Nlljnnd 11,0 Con 


Mihialmii ihri ' ro! dw'll up m tills am that nay 
miilim s lie-. '-iture catnea ua mlo /oti'' of aJ^»nIa km, 
whtit there n ii i hiliiinble ti() for the imm! o'" man 
I'm lake till Ko inoi nil j jpo it faith, rs o m 
ills'* j lie it It Urk>-hohl spac rown 1 ‘h rntsloiy 
I taiiils Jim and woil Is ami ilm shardi nn I a reels of 
/ai-ieius ■'oUK , Id ' the itn, still lihrm; , some t'l tlfij , 
like the I llh j i tlmi , like the lilTifi, Inhl- m it'^oln 
timi \!l of llm-e a t lake (o Je ina'le i f 'oi i-tiui " ■w'* 
tall malt r ■* thin tlucli ii > ninlaj s cnit 1 rip ti tra 
coni' lat, tj uh ' in it hid'- pro, 'itu , no fsm liaruy 
nil icioiudc out mir't I lui s'liiJ, k.-n rot j miel 
b) ih'- hisnaSiot ot ii'e t'l' un le nla f( 'o '..me lung 
wi cell life ii’rl iht 1 1 h it' i! a''Ji s w i h d [ •- h a 
loll malid) , I'llm, in liinar>jt* that fe-cot'-t mde 
1 p n h III, o >1' Ui 1' 1 rviii (111 *n a' 'i 'tfrrl I ( bpy) 

I |o uii'i r I It jd 'll in'i millrt*, rmlh iris ti hrr 
I mp 111 o one, oj ih- n u a h p oc a i< l* to -h aaTi", 

' , I a I hla a li tl J Itfl ejlce (>f tlj* iM' , t C 1 -la *• C 

lie 111 it at’ ii.,i I II ' ph <act-.a il I'l i *l 1 Ine 
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iia'il mu I, ai 1 mitvi I sluo* 1 arit’i Jhi ii)tiil fitt 
of II 'tt or Ilia eim^ a-, j|„ i i Wiips 

of b id 1 l! II J I i Kirii-n' 'e l A 1 I -■ aril 
coii'idr r>l till h-'-i ' ip In what p 'c i b ihe 

I -mil lie! atimin wc linai lull' cm d'u! m d ew 
U-iae their jots nn 1 <oir lus ihrit i'"l g! s nr! ' t lirg 
agvtiics It -]'j) a not hoe 1 -t n thv uAnsaCira, 
to a 'i c'l a t o isrUts 1 t ,n, aat can le’i n t c Th-se 
’ 'hart with ua i Ih u nn 1 i iii-ele tl e trir lelra of ighl, 

I 111 hi arin.^ of the prri^rc mu id a jal tl ir,-! tht* I uLe 
space, the immelrs tf m-mora and r i oa b -raht'i 
I Iht pi lit IS nmci iiisl 'll ai't-n it i, gone its lea'ge 
lijthainp m llie lujuis of m tn i id brute the mn_ck 
«f repimlnction, a itli its imj-etioi s desires laii 1 s' i„..,i.aae,’ 
toiiMi'iucmr \n 1 to ) jt the lit loach up >u ihn 
’ moimtalii ma'S of tic rtaohiiie and tie mcopeneab'e, 
nil thrsc j'lea ujyiii each other, his* tiaranp other lisars 
I in picci-s, ctammin them mo It Ih msci'Cs na 1 by 
I that summara priicc , ^rowing fit ihe vcp eftua, the 
I whak ]acrlnps the tree not Ic s tliiii the lion of the 
<k«trt fir till ai) i tartan is onli the cater of the dumb 
■Miaiiwhik our rotat ira island loaikd with prcar’oi) 
life, nnd more drunhtd aailh IiIochI, l-otli nninial nrd 
aegeliblc, than caer imitimcil Inp, scud Ibruugli sit-cc 
aailh nnmiagmabli sjictd and tiinis alltrnatt chcel ' to 
the real rlieration of n bla/inj, aaorld, nmcia million miles 
aaaaa 

What a monstrous S]ictlrt is tins man, the disease 
of the nggliilinatisl du t, lifting nltirnaie feet or lam., 
driiggcsl aaith slumber killing fccilmg, growmgi bung 
ing forth small co]ues of himself grown upon aailh hnr 
like grass, fittcsl with C)cs that mnao and glitter m his 
fate , n thing to set children streaming ,— nnd )ct lookcil 
nt nearhtr, knoaan ns hts ftlloaas knoaa him, hnaa sur 
pnslng arc lus attributes ' J’oor soul, here for so Iittk, 
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cast among so manj hardships, filled with desires so in 
commensurate and so mconsistcnt, sai’agcly surrounded, 
savagely descended, irremediablj condemned to prey 1 
upon his fellow lives who should have blamed him I 
had he been of a piece inth his destiny and a being 
merely barbarous? And we look and behold him in 
stead filled vnth imperfect virtues infinitely childish, 
often admirably lahant, often touchingly land, sittmg 
doivn, amidst his momentary life, to debate of nght 
and uTong and the attributes of the deity , rising up to 
do liattle for an egg or die for an idea , singling out his 
fnends and his mate inth cordial atfeebon , bnnging 
forth m pain, rearmg with long sufiering ^liatude, his 
young To touch the heart of his mystery, we find in 
him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy the 
thought of duty , the thought of something owing to 
himself, to his neighbour, to his God an ideal of 
decency, to which he would rise if it were possible , a 
limit of shame, below which, if it be possible, he mil 
not stoop. (From Acrots the Plntnt ) 

' Prom 'Underwoods ’ ' 

It is the season nov, to go 
About the country lu^ and low, 

Among the hlacs hand m hand. 

And two by two in fairy land. 

The brooding boy, the sighing maid, 

^^’holly fain and half afraid, 

Kou meet along the hazel d brook 
To pass and Imger, pause and look. 

A year ago, and blitliely paired, 

Their rough and tumble play they shared , 

They kissed and quarrelled, laughed and cried, ’ 
A y ear ago at Eastertide. 

With bursting heart, with Cerv face, 

She strove against him in the race , 

He unabashed her garter saw, 

That now w ould touch her skirts with aw e 

Now by the stile ablaze she stops, 

And his demnrer eyes he drops , 

How they exchange ai cited sighs 
Or stand and marry sdent eyes 

And he to her a hero is. 

And sw eeter she than primroses, 

Their common silence dearer far 
Than nighbngale and mans are. 

How vhen they seier wedded hands, 

Joy trembles in their bosom strands 
And lovely laughter leaps and falls 
Upon their lips in madrigals (how) 

Prom ‘Songs of Travel.’ 

Clows the wind to-day, and the sun and the ram are 
fiymg. 

Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now. 

Where about the grai es of the martyTs the w haups are 
crying, 

lly heart remembers how ! 

Grey recumbent tombs of the dead m desert places. 
Standing stones on the lacant wane red moor. 

Hills of sheep, and the homes of the silent vanished races. 
And wands, austere and pure 
149 


Be it granted me to behold you again m dying. 

Hills of home ' and to hear again the call , 

Hear about the graves of the martyrs the pecwces crying, 

And hear no more at all 

(No xhu. To S R. Crocboti, on receiving a dedication.) 

The onb complete collection of Stev'en.-on 5 works is the Edin 
burgh edition m twenty.eight volnraes (iSgr-^S), but most of 
his romances, essaj-B, and miscellaneous writings are m general 
circolation. His Zt/c, by Mr Graham Balfour (a sols. 1901), does 
little more than supplement the two volumes of Letters te Itis 
Family and Frteiidt, edited by Mr Sidney Colrm (1899). Sohie 
further biographical details are gi\en \n R L Stevenson s Jddiii 
heaxh Fays^ by Miss E B Simpson (i 8 g 3 ) Out of the hundreds 
of enucal articles oa the man and his work which has c appeared 
during the later years of his life and since his death, few are of 
any substantial value. Among those which arc, tuo onl> arc of 
anCGdcnt importance to demand mcnliou Mr Colvin a preface — 
really an informal biography — to the two lolumes of lettws just 
roenuoned, and Professor W Raleigh 5 able, if somew hat academic, 
appreciation R L Stevenson (189^). 

J W MACHAIL 

Jolm Chnrton Collm-S, bom m 1848 m 
Gloucestershire, studied at Balliol, has written 
much for the renews and magazines, edited 
works of Tourneur, Herbert of Cherbury, Greene, 
Drydcn, Tennyson, and wntten books on Sir 
Joshua Reymolds, on Bohngbroke and on Vol- 
taire m England, and on Swift, besides A Study 
of English Lthraiurt:, lUusirattons of Teiin}soii, 
Essays and Crttiasiiis, and Ephemera Criitca 

WUhain Mnrrcll Malloclc, bom in 1849 at 
Cockington Court, Devon, won the Newdigate m 
1871 whilst at Balhol, Oxford He made a hit 
walh The New Republic (1877) and The New Paul 
and Vthgmia (1878), has wntten A Romance of 
the Nineteenth Centiir)', and other noi els , has 
published a poem on Lucretius and other \ olumes 
of V erse , and in Aristocracy and Lvolutiou, Rt~ 
Itgion as a Credtbh Doctrine, and other w orks has 
sought to make senous contributions to the solution 
of religious, political, and sociological problems 

Hem j Rldci IlaggartT, bom at Bnidenham 
Hall in Norfolk 22nd June 1856, and educated at 
Ipswich Grammar School, held scieral official 
posibons m South Afnca m 1875-79, and on his 
return was called to the Bar His first book, 
Cctewayo and his White Neighbours (1882), at- 
tracted little notice , and two novels, Dawn (1884) 
and The Witclfs Head (1885), were only' successful 
after King Solomoiis Mines (1885) and She (1887) 
had by their novelty and imaginative ingenuity 
won great and immediate popularity Among his 
other novels are fess (1887), Allan Quatermain 
(1887), Maiwds Revenge (18S8), Cleopatra (1889), 
AUmis Wife (1890), Nada the Lily (1892), Monie- 
ztimds Daughter foan Haste (1895), and 

Swallow, a Story of the Great Trek. (1897) The 
If orltfs Desire (1891) was written m collaboration 
wath Mr Andrew Lang Mr Haggard is keenly 
interested m agricultural conditions and problems, 
and has published A Farmers Year (1899) and 
Rural England <1903), a somewhat pessimistic 
survey of the present agricultural position, based 
on elaborate personal mquines 
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Mrs Humphry Ward 


llrs nninplir> Ward \\as bom m 1851 at 
Hobart in Tasmania, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Arnold, second son of Dr Arnold of Rugb), 
i\ho, having resigned his Tasmanian inspector- 
ship of schools on becoming a Roman Catholic, 
was by Dr N’ewman appointed Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in a Catholic college at Dublin 
Mary Augusta Arnold was already known as a 
scholaily and accomplished writer when in 1872 
she mamed Thomas Humphry' Ward, editor of 
The English Poets She began early to contnbute 
to MacmtUails Magazine, and gave the fruits of 
her Spanish studies to Smith and Wace’s Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biogtaphy A child’s storv'. 



MRS HUMPHRY WARD 

From a Photograph by Ruuell &. Sons. 


Milly and Oily (18S1), Miss Breilierion (1884), 
a slight novel, and the translation of Amicl’s 
Joninal Intiine (1885) prepared the _ way for 
the spintual romance of Robert Elsmere (1888), 
which became the novel of the season It em- 
bodied an attempt to describe the struggle of a 
soul in Its vovage towards newer theistic aspira- 
tions after losing the landmarks of the old faith 
Profound spintual insight, broad human svmpathy, 
and strong thinking are manifest throughout , but 
as a work of art it is marred by difiuseness, 
didactic persistencv of purpose, and a fatal want 
of mastery over the fundamental secret of the 
novelist — the power to make her puppets live 
rather than preach Its successor, David Grieve 
^1892), showed all its faults and fewer merits 


Marcella (1894) and Sir George Tressady (1895) 
are novels of English politics and society with 
much that is truly felt and mov ingly represented, 
yet too didactic withal Helbcck of Bannisdale 
(1898) and Eltanor (1900) deal with aspects of 
modem Catholicism , and Eady Rosds Daughter 
(1903) IS another novel of soaety, depicting a 
situation that recalls the relations of Mdllc. de 
I’Espinasse and Madame du Deffand 

Madame Dnclaux, a bilingual authoress, 
was bom at Leamington in 1857, was educated 
at Bmssels, in Italy, and at University College, 
London, and under her maiden name of Agnes 
Mary' Prances Robinson was well knowm as an 
English poetess ere, m 1888, she mamed Professor 
James Darmesteter, a learned Pansian, who was 
professor at the Colldgc de France (died 1894) In 
1901 she mamed Professor Duclaux, Director of 
the Pasteur Institute (died 1904) Her Handful 
of Honeysuckles showed her a poetess of rare 
gifts, and the impression was confirmed by her 
Crojuned Hippolytus, a translation from Eunpides, 
The Ne'v Aicaaia and other Poems ^ An Italian 
Garden, a book of, songs , Songs, Ballads, and 
a Garden Play , and Retrospect and other Poems 
She has published a novel, Arden, and books on 
the End of the Middle Ages and on Emily Bronte, 
in French and English, Lives of Margaret Queen 
of Navarre and of M Renan, and a mediaval 
anthology , and in French, a book on Froissart 
(in the ‘Grands Ecnvains’ senes), and Grands 
Lctivains d’Outremanche (1901) 

Micliacl Field is the pseudonym adopted by 
two ladies who write poetry m collaboration, and 
whose names are understood to be Jiliss Bradley 
and Miss Cooper They have produced about a 
dozen plays m verse, and also three or four 
volumes of lyrics Some of the plays, like 
Catlzrrhoe (1884) and Brutus Ultor (1887), have 
classical themes, but the majonty are based on 
passages of English and Scottish history Such 
arc Fair Rosamund , The FathePs Tragedy 

(1885), dealing with Uie fate of David, Earl of 
Rothesay , William Rufus (1886) , Canute the 
Great (1887), and The Ttagic Mary (1890), who 
of course is Mary' Queen of Scots These latter 
are waatten after the Elizabethan manner, and bv 
some cntics have even been called Shakespeanan 
Catlirrhoe is pretty and ingenious, but not at all 
Hellenic m tone or quality The lyaacal poems pub 
hshed under the pseudonyan as Long Ago (1889)1 
Slight and Song{\i()2), and Under the Bough (1893) 
arc less ambitious and have more decided charm. 

Alice Mcynell, daughter of Mr T J Thomp- 
son, and younger sister of Lady Butler (Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson) the battle-painter, was edu- 
cated entirely bv her father, with whom she lived 
in England and Italy until her mamage in 1877 
with Mr Wilfnd vleynell, who has written much 
for the reviews, and in 1903 published a Life of 
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Beaconsfield. Preludts (1875), \oIume 

of ^erse, was illustrated b> her sister, and was 
republished \nth some changes and additions in 
1893 It Mas praised b> Ruskin and Rossettij 
and contains terse of high quality and finish for 
so >oung a poetess as she was tthen most of 
Its contents were written For many years after- 
wards her litenr} actinty was mainly emploved 
in essaj wriUng in the newspapers and retiews, 
but m 1897 she edited an Anthology of English 
PoetT), showing delicate literarj' discernment 
The list of her published works includes The 
Rhythm of Life (1893), The Colour of Life and 
1 he Children (1896), The Spirit of Plaa (1898), 
a sympathetic cnticism of Ruskin, and a volume 
of Later Poems (1902) 

3Iary St Iicgcr Harrison, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century one of the most con- 
spicuous and powerful of women novelists, is tlic 
younger daughter of Charles Kingsley , and as Mary 
bt Leger Kingslev spent her girlhood at Etersley 
Rectory She mamed the rector of ClovclK in 
that North Devon which was so dear to her father, 
but became a vvadow in 1897 Under the pen- 
name of ‘ Lucas Malet’ she made her mark m 1882 
with ^frs Lonmcr, a sketch in black and white, 
and bad a great success in Colond Enderbfs Wife 
(1885)— both of them, like most of her novels, 
dealing frankly with the ethical aspects of human 
life and society Little Peter and 4 Counsel of 
Perfection were succeeded by The Wa^es of Sin 
(1891), The Catisstma (1896), The Gattless B airier 
(1900), and The History of Sir Richard Calmady, a 
‘ strong ’ rather than pleasant study of an unamiablc 
dwarf and his noble mother (1901) In 1899 Mrs 
Harrison had become a member of the Roman 
Catholic communion 

Fiona Ulaclcod is the name borne by the 
authoress of a remarkable senes of Celtic tales, 
romances, and poems which began to appear m 
1894 with P harms, a Romance of the Isles Then 
followed in quick succession The Mountain Lovers 
and The Sin-Eater (1895), The Washer of the 
Ford and Green Tire (1896), and The Laughter 
of Peterhn (1897), most of which were collected 
in 1897 in a three-volume repnnt. Later books 
are The Dominion of Dreams (1899), The Divine 
Adventure (1900), and Drostan and Iseiilt (1902) 
Fiona Macleod finds her themes in the Celtic 
myths of early Ireland and Scotland, which in 
her pages are so effectively treated as to make 
her one of the chief representatives of that ‘Celtic 
Revival’ of which Air W B Yeats is the protagonist. 
From the Hills of Dream is a collection of lyncs , 
Through the Ivory Gatts, poems , The Immortal 
Hour, a drama based on a Celtic legend In the 
dedication to Mr Meredith of The Sin-Eater she 
says ‘The beauty of the world, the pathos of life, 
the gloom, the fatalism, the spintual glamour — it 
IS out of these, the spintual inhentance of the Gael, 
that I have fashioned these tales’ 


fames Jfattlieav Barrie was bom in i860 
at Kinaemuir, a Forfarshire village to which he 
has given a populanty it never formerly enjoyed 
Educated at first at the village school, he passed 
to Dumfhes ■\cademy and Edinburgh Universitv, 
taking his AI A in 1882 After eighteen montlis’ 
work on the staff of a Nottingham newspaper, he 
settled m London as a contnbutor to such weekly 
journals as the Speaker and tlie Kational Obstrvet 
His first book, Better Dead (1887), was largely a 
satire on London life , his second. The Auld Licht 
Idylls (188S), and its successor and sequel, A 
Window in Thrums (1889), made him one of the 
most popular wnters of the day Few recent 
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sketches of Scottish village life show as much 
keen observation and quaint humour as are to be 
found in these vignettes of an extinct generation of 
country w cav ers Less successful w as Mr Barne’s 
ne.\t venture, The Little Minister, a full length 
novel published in Good Words m 1891, which, 
though clever in descnption, dialogue, and charac- 
tef-draw mg, showed a lack of constructive power 
on a large design and of skill in the handling of a 
theme involving senous passion Other works of 
fiction from his pen are When a Man's Singh 
(1888) , My Lady Nicotine (1899) » Sentimental 
Tommy (1896), vvath its sequel, Tommy and Grtccl 
(1900), and The Little U lute Bird (1902) Mar- 
garet Ogilvte (1896) IS a pathetic picture of the life 
and death of his mother His dramatic ventures, 
including Walker, London (1892), a slight but 
agreeable farce, m the title r61c of which Mr 
J L. Toole made one of Ins last successes , The 
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Pro/asoT^s Love Story (1895), 1 charniinyl} fresh 
comedy , and a setting of Ins own novel The Lttth 
Munster (1897), winch displayed many of the faults 
of the no\el, were wonderfully well rcccncd on the 
stage, and haac been followed by The W(ddt 7 tg 
Guest, a rather melodramatic piece , Tin Idunr- 
a deter fantasy, Quality Street j and 
the ‘delightful jokc’Zi///^il/rt; 9 '(i 903 ) Tlicrcisa 
book on Barrie and his work by Hammerton (1900) 

Gcoigc Itcnuml Sliaaa, notchst and play 
w right, was bom at Dublin in 1856 He had no 
unitersity education, but in 1876 came to London 
and there embarked, at first w ith sm ill success, 
m a career of journalism and literary work Be- 
tween 1880 and 1883 he produced four not els, the 
best known of which is Cashel By ton’s Pt ofLSston, 
with a boNer for hero In 1S83 he became i 
Socialist agitator, and helped to form the pro 
gramme of the Fabian Society, editing the cssats 
of the League, to which he had contributed m 
1889 Scteral tracts from his pen were also pub 
hshed by the same adtenture, among them Phe 
Quiutessuicc of Jbseuisiu in 1891 In 1892 appeared 
the first of his clct cr and eccentric play s, I! idoioeid 
Houses, produced by the Independent Iheatre 
Society, and follow cd by b ms and the l/rr;/ (1894), 
Candida, The Man of Honour and The Man of 
Destiny m 1897, and others in the same erratic \ cm 
A collection of them, under the title of Plays 
Pleasant and Unfleasant, w as issued in 1 S9S , 
Time Plays for I^untans followed in 1900, and 
Man and Stipennan (1903) combines comedy with 
a paradoMcal philosophy of life 

John Da'vitlson, son of a minister of the 
E\angchcal Union, was bom at Barrhead in Ren- 
frewshire in 1857, and educated at GrccnocI 
After study mg for one session at Edinburgh 
Unucrsity, he spent some twchc \ears in desul 
tory employment as chemist’s assistant, mercantile 
clerk, and teacher in various schools at Greenock, 
Perth, Glasgow, Paisley, and Grieff In 1890 he 
w ent to London as a journalist, and w rote for the 
newspapers until his terscs began to attract 
attention Already he had published scteral 
dramas — Bruee, a Chronicle Play (1886), after 
the Elizabethan manner, Smith, a Tragic Fatce 
(1888), and Scaramouch tn A'hrizj- (1889) These 
were followed m 1891 by a tolume of poems 
entitled In a Music Hall, and before the end of 
the century he had produced seten or eight other 
volumes of poetrt' and drama, the most notable 
of which arc Fleet Street Eclogues (1893-95), 
Ballads and Songs (1894), Ne'm Ballads (1896), 
The Last Ballad (1898), Godfrtda, a play, and The 
Testament of an Empire Builder (1902) His t ersc 
IS forcible, graceful, and luKunant , in his treat- 
ment of some metropolitan scenes he shows a 
quite poignant realism , m his dramatic w orks he 
IS more successful with a tlicme like that of the 
story' of Ariadne Oian wath the heroic history of a 
nation’s straggle for freedom 


Itilli.iiil son of aYorlshirc farmer, 

was born at Burley in Wh irfedale in that county 
on 2nd August J858 His father afterwards be 
came a merchant at Lnerpool, where the son was 
biought up None of our iinn ersities can claim the 
honour of cduc itiiig him , but from an carh age he 
showed i ])oetic bent ind gift, and in i£8o appeared 
The Pnneds Quest, his first published work, mam 
fcsting strongh the influence of William Morris 
Neither it, howeter, nor the Efurrams of Art, Ufe, 
and Nature, which came out in 1884, attracted 
much attention , and it was not till the thoughtful 
and touching terses on ‘ W ordsi.orth’s Grate,* in 
the measure of Gray’s Elegy and the manner of 
Matthew Arnold, were issued along with some 
other short pieces in 1890 that Mr Watson was 
gcnenlh recognised as a poet In 1S92 he jiro 
duced another pleasing elegy entitled ‘I^''hrvmx 
Musaruni,’ on the death of Tennyson, bringing it 
out along with setcnl other lyncs, one of which 
I ‘England m\ Mother,’ bears close resemblance 
j to Mr Henlct’s much more powerful verses to 
‘ England, nn England ’ luibhshcd earlier in the 
s line tear TH Elo/ing ingtls 1,1893) a 
elcter cajincc in Byronic othra i ma, and, hie 
the niajorits of its predecessor-, has something 
of the air of an echo of the great masters. 
More original and jicrsonal arc the sonnets on 
T/t Yeai of Shame and lie Piiifle East (1S9O), 
although thc\ arc defonned b\ their fierce and 
almost Instencal denunciation of the ‘unspeik 
able lurl ’ The most notable of Mr W'at'on’s 
other poems are his Father of the Fonst (1895) 
and Tie Hcpi of the 11 or/h’ (1S97), which were 
collected along with the rest of his verse in 1S9S, 
in J902 he produced one of the manv odes on 
the coronation of King Edward ^ H , and in 
1903 published For England PolIiis wnthn ti 
Estiangemenf In prose he has waalten a volume 
of essays cntillcd Escursiois w Cntiasm (1S93) 
In 1895 i'c received a Civil List pension in 
recognition of Ins work 

Osenr OTlalieido 'dlhlc (1856-1900), poet 
and dramatist, was the voungcr son of Sir M ilhani 
Wilde, eminent both as surgeon and as antiquarv, 
and of Jane Llgec, a lady who under the nom de 
guene of ‘Speranza’ contributed some inspiring 
verse to Thi Spirit of the Natioi He was 
educated first at fnnity College, Dublin, and 
afterwards at Magdalen, Oxford, where he won 
the Newdigate prize in 1878 bv a poem on 
Ravenna Here he began that cult of ‘ajthc 
ticism’for which he quickly became famous both 
in England and Amcnca This movement, which 
for a few years took an astonishing hold on the 
Bntish public, dented its impulse mainly from 
Wilde, and its influence has been much more than 
ephemeral In 18S1 appeared a v olumc of poems, 
marked by a singular mixture of verbal fehcitv and 
affected sentiment In iSSS M’llde entered on a 
penod of great activaty, first as a wa-iter of novels 
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and stones, and later as a dramatist. In the former 
kind Dorian Gray (1891) is his chief a\ork, and its 
success u-as due, in part at least, to qualities not 
csclusueh literary fhe populantj of his plays 
Mas more legitimate!} earned. Ltztij If indenncri^s 
Fan (1892), A Woman of No Importauci. (1893), 
The Ideal Husband^ and The Importanct. of being 
Faniesf (1895) were all of them successful on 
the stage, and are admirable spiccimcns of light 
corned}, abounding in \a\acious dialogue and 
dexterous situations \\ ilde's career w as abruptl} 
terminated in the height of his dramatic success , 
and after undergoing two }cars impnsonment for 
an odious cnminal offence, he was released in 1S97, 
and passed his remaining \cars in France, where 
shortl} before his death he was reccued into the 
Roman Catholic Church TTic Ballad of Reading 
GaoliiZfS) embodies his cxpenences as a comict 

Ocorge Moore, novelist, pla}-!! right, and art 
cniic, Mas bom in 1857, son of a Ma}0 landowner 
and ''■IP, Mho, like most of the Young Ireland 
partv, to Mhich he M-as attached, united litcrar} 
talent vath political activ it} Educated at Oscott, 
Moore earl} gave proof that his father’s taste for 
letters had descended to him His earliest v enture 
was in V ersc. Flo-uiers of Passion appeared in 1878, 
and Martin Lnthu, a traged},in 1S79 Follow- 
ing these efforts, Moore spent se\ oral } ears in the 
studv of art in Pans, where he imbibed views 
which have coloured all his subsequent work. In 
1885 a translation of Zola’s Poibomlh cxiircssly 
avowed the direction which Moore’s artistic and 
litcrar}' s} mpathies had now taken , but in A 
Mttmnieps Wift, a novel published in the previous 
year, he had indicated his enthusiasm for ‘realism’ 
plainly enough. Vain Fortune (1891) and Esther 
IFn/^/r (1894) arc m the same vein His later 
career has been chiefly associated with what is 
known as the Celtic Revival, and is somewhat at 
odds with his earlier tendencies That Ins intimate 
connection with the modem school of art and 
letters 111 France should have led him to the con 
elusion Uiat die English language has ceased to 
be an apt vehicle for literary purposes, is less sur- 
prising than that tlic disciple of realism should 
find the divir of a new literary life in the idealism 
of the Ccluc movemenL M ith Mr Yeats, Mr 
Marty n. Dr Hyde, and others, he has been a con- 
tnbutor to Ideals in Ireland (1901), and has vvnltcn 
The Bending of the Bough for the Irish Literary 
Tlieatre It is perhaps as an art cntic that he has 
most deservedly won distinction, his best work in 
this kind IS to be found in Modern Painting (1898) 
In 1903 he renounced the Roman Catholic faith, 
mainly on Celtic national grounds 

Sii iitlmr C'onau Dojic was the son of a 
clerk in the Exchequer Office in Edinburgh who 
possessed a share of the artistic gifts of his famous 
brother Richard Doyle , bom in 1859, he was edu- 
cated at Stony hurst and Edinburgh Univ ersity for a 
medical career He practised medrane on land and 
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on an Arctic ship, but was wanting for Chambers's 
fournal when still a student,“and in 1887 and 1888 
attracted notice by A Study in Scai let and MicaJi 
C/ur/t, which were followed in 1890 by the still more 
popular White Company , and save that he exer- 
cised his medical profession vv ith the troops dunng 
part of the war in South Afnca, and that he stood 
in 1900, unsuccessfully, as Unionist candidate for 
a seat m Edinburgh, he has since 1890 been known 
as a successful author by profession, especially as 
the creator of a special type of detective story, 
The Adventures of SheilocL Holmes^ first published 
in the Strand Magazine, and in 1891 in book form 
Bnttadter Geiard, Rodney Stoiu, and The Hound 
of the DaskLi-mllcs arc amongst his most successful 
stones He also waotc The Great Boer If ar (1900) 
and a short work on The Cause and Conduct of the 
IFar, issued to explain and defend the action of 
Britain against misrepresentation in Europe and 
Amcnca. For his services in this connection he 
was knighted in 1902 In a straightforward, un- 
affected, vigorous style he writes stones full of 
inv ention, mov ement, and interest. 

Sidney Lee. to whom Bntam is largely in- 
debted for the carrying out of the monumental 
Dictionary of National Biography, was bora in 
London in 1S59, studied at the City of London 
School and Balhol College, Oxford From the 
beginning of the Dictionary of National Btogiaphy 
to the twenty-first volume (1883-90) he was assis- 
tant-editor , in 1890-91 (vols xxai-xxvi) he was 
joint-editor w ith Sir Leslie Stephen , and from 
1891 to the conclusion of the work (with tlic sixty 
third volume), besides supplement (3 v ols ) and 
epitome (1891-1903), was sole editor In 1883 
he produced a new edition of Lord Bemers’s 
translation of Huon of Bordeaux , which was 
followed by a recension and continuation of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s autobiography , he wrote 
on Stratford on Av on from the earliest time till 
Shakespeare’s death, and on the first folio Shakc- 
. speare , and he has published Lives of Shakespeare 
and of Queen "V ictona, expanded from the articles on 
tlicm contributed bv him to the Dictionary The 
article on Shakespeare in this work is from his pen 

Israel ZniigA'ill, bom m London m 1864, the 
son of an immigrant, w as successiv ely teacher and 
journalist, has wntten essays, poems, and plays, 
but IS best know n as author of Children of the 
Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, The King of Schno) rers, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, and other stones showing 
his keen insight into all aspects of Jewash life and 
his sympathy witli his race, as well as his literary 
skill and pow er 

Aiitliony Hope Haavkins, bom m 1863, the 
son of a London head master and clergyman, was 
educated at Marlborough and Balhol College, and 
called to the Bar in 1887 The Pnsonct of Zenda 
(1894) w'as not his first book, but it was that which 
made his pen name of ‘ Anthony Hope ’ familiar , 
and, compounded of romanticism, satire, modernity, 
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mcl burlesque, his sened as a model to mam 
attempts m the same genre. The amusing Dolly 
Dtaloi^ues belong to the same j ear , and other 
nonole storks are Rupttl cf Hcnt:ati, T/u ICiit^s 
jift/ror, Quisatste, Trtsiiam oj Blejit, and Tnc 
It trustons of 

IJuiRard Ivipllng. journalist, writer of short 
stories, poet and noielist, was bom at Bomba\ 
on 30 h December 1865 His father, Mr John 
Loci wood Kipling, CIE, is an artist of con- 
siderable knowledge and skill, his mother 
Alice Macdonald) has, in conjunction with her 
daugliter, published a ^olume of poems {Hmid 
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in /land, 19027 showing no small literan power 
combined with rare dchcacj and refinement of 
feeling Mr Rudjard Kipling was educated at 
the Dnited Senices College, Westward Ho, North 
Dt\on \ftcniards returning to India, he became 
a journalist and acted at Allahabad as assistant 
tdivor on ilic 0 -’ / and Military GaziHe and the 
PiotKir, in which were printed the stones which, 
1 hen collected and republished in book form, first 
drt.\ the attention of the reading public to his 
n cuts Mr Kiphng has tra\ oiled in China Japan, 
Africa, Australia, and Amcnca. It w as during his 
settn \c.ars’ residence in the United States that 
he all bu‘ succumbed to an attack of pneumonia, 
1 Inch called forth an c,xtraordmar\ manifestation 
of s mpathv on the part of the American public 
Afi>'- this he returned to England, but he has since 
then trade mo'C tlian one MSit of considerable 
d( ••a ion to South Africa Mr Kipling's publica 


tions include Dcparlmenial DtHtcs (1886), Plain 
Tales from iJu Hills, Soldiers Three, In Black 
and IVlnte, The Sioty of tiu Gadsbys, Under ihe 
Deodars, The Phantom Rteksha-oj, U ee Jl tllte 
M'tnkie, Lijis Handicap, The Li^ht that Failtd, 
The Naulakha (written in collaboration with 
Wolcott Balestier), Barrack Room Ballads, Man) 
Inventions, The Jungle Book, The Second Jingle 
Book, The Seven Seas, Captains Courageous, I he 
Dafs IVork, Stalk) &■’ Co, Ttom St a to Sea, 
Kim, Just So Stones, The Five Nations (poems), 
and Traffics and Discoviries (1904) 

Mr Kiphng is still a joung man wath manj 
\ears of work, it maj be hoped, before him No 
attempt could therefore in an> case be made to fi\ 
the place which he will eientualh occupi in the 
literature of his age and country The task would 
be made additionallj difficult b) the cunous and 
almost freakish deielopments and changes which 
ha\e marked his literary power dunng the last 
eighteen jears He became knowai onginalh as a 
writer of short stones dealing wath Indian life, and 
parlicularlj with the life of the Bntish soldier in 
India These showed him to be possessed of a 
method at once \a\ id and strong, and of an uncom 
promising directness of expression somewhat rare 
amongst the wTiters of the dav The stones weie, 
not less remarkable for the cxtraordinan keenness 
of obsenation displayed b\ the wnter He mat 
be said (although not a few soldiers might hesitate 
to concur in this dictum) to hate represented the 
common soldier wath a faithful accuract that left 
but little to be desired , there, limned to the life, 
were the Cocknej, the Vorkshireman, and the 
Inshman, three tjpes of the great mass of their 
fellows who make up the rank and file of the arm' 
Their weaknesses and the peculiar code of morals 
that IS supposed to distinguish the regular soldier 
from his cnihan fellow countnmen were set down 
as faithfull} as their courage, their fatalistic en 
durance, their admiration of manliness, and their 
resourcefulness The success of Soldiers TInee 
and Plain Tales from the Hills w as incontestable, 
and the> were followed bj sketches displajing the 
same graphic power in conjunction with imagina 
tne insight and a tein of tenderness in some 
of the tales that fonned a strange contrast to 
the somewhat brutal but intentional roughness of 
other waitings bj the joung author Less success 
ful was The Lght that Failed, Mr Kipling’s first 
attempt at a noiel The same qualities and the 
same contrast are to be obsen cd, in this book as 
in the collections of shorter stones, but the coarse 
ness outweighs and o'Crpowers the tenderness, 
and the sl\le of waiting which, in spite of its 
jerkmess and its lack of emotional restraint, 
earned the writer tnumphantl) through the few 
pages of the short storj seems to Lag and halt 
when forced into his sen ice for a no\cl MTiile 
the two Jungle Books and Ktm must not be for- 
gotten by those who endeavour to estimate Mr 
Kipling’s jiosition, it ma> s ifel> be said that of late 
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Jitr Kipling’s chief tnumphs haie been gamed b> 
Ills poems The best of these, such as, to take onl> 
»MO examples, ‘The Ballad of East and West’ and 
‘ The Recessional,’ reach a \cr} high lei cl indeed 
In the ‘ Ballad ’ is to be found that union of fier> 
dcscnptiic power wath nobilitj of feeling and an 
artfully simple metrical dextentj nhich stamps all 
great ballads The subject fortunatelv forbade that 
\oicrwrought attention to its technical details which 
IS a mark of some of Mr Kipling’s pieces both m 
\crsc and prose, but there is, on the contrary', 
a dowainght and straightforward narration of a 
heroic and knightl) incident which makes its appeal 
to the reader without any adventitious trickery No 
doubt man> of Mr Kipling’s pieces in \crsc, not- 
ablj the Ba>rncf- Room Ballads, wxxh their coarse 
dialect jargon and their almost affected brutalit> 
of sentiment, are destined mcrelj to a passing 
populanti Of many of his other pieces, too, it 
maj be said that the strenuous and often aggres- 
sue patnot has submerged the poet, but if he 
be judged by the best of his work in poetry, it 
m i> be affirmed that amongst waaters of the day 
he IS unsurpassed for vigour of diction combined 
with an imaginative power that holds the reader 
in Its spell even when the subject dealt wath by 
the poet IS most tcmblc and distressing 

RUDOLF C LEHMANN 

Stephen Phillips, bom at Somerton near 
Oxford m 1868, is the son of an English clergy- 
man, and was educated at the Grammar Schools 
of Stratford and of Peterborough, where his father 
was Precentor of tlie Cathedral After studyang 
a while for the Cnil Service, he went on the stage, 
playing parts of all kinds in Benson’s Company, 
and subsequentlv became an army tutor Finally 
he turned to literature, and m 1897 drew cntical 
notice bv his sinking poem C/insl in Had^s, after- 
wards included in the volume of Poems published 
in the same xcar, which was ‘crowaicd’ b\ the 
Academy journal The author’s theatneal ex'pen- 
cnce helped, with their own dramatic and poetic 
merit, to secure success on the stage for the poetical 
dramas Paolo and Francesca (1899), Hcrad (1900), 
and Ulysses (1902) , The Sin 0/ Dtrmd, on a plot 
from the English Cnil War, followed in 1904 
As a poet Mr Phillips is admitted by the best 
critics to have true and high poetic endowment, 
with a real gift for epigrammatic and memorable 
lines 

I’lillliiin llHfIcr leafs, bom in Dublin m 
1865, of Anglo Irisli parentage, has steeped his 
imagination in the legend and myth of the Irish 
Celt, and it has been apparenth the chief ambi 
non of Ins maturcr years to gi\e reality to that 
conrepaon of an indiiidual Irish literature, dnorced 
from English influences, winch has inspired the 
moacment of which the Insh Litcran Socicta 
and the Insh Literara Theatre are the organised 
champions Yet it mav be doubted whether the 
Ideas of Good and F'al (1903), oaer which lie has 
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brooded in The Celtic Tsinhght (1902), m which 
he loacs to sit, are realla Irish ideas^ or whctlier 
lus art is as Celtic as he supposes Ceriainia, in 
spite of his ‘Cathleens’ and ‘IMaircs,’ his ‘Finns’ 
and ‘Brans,’ one may read the latest and most 
carefully rcaised edition of his Poems without find- 
ing any aery direct caidences of a distinctia cly 
Celtic imagination Mr Yeats aa-as born with a 
delight in the a-aguc, the mystical, and the unreal^) 
These are poetical qualities , TjjiL-thcy arc not the 
peculiar charactcnstic of Insh folklore anv more 
than they arc the peculiar characteristic of the 
Scandinaaian sagas In caery race and in eaery 
literature, Gf you go back to the pnmitiac myth and 
unrecorded tradition, you go back to the a ague, 
the mastical, and the unreal J If the past be but 
remote enough, even realities become unreal, and 
action no more than a dream Whaicacr his 
tongue, the bard or story'-tcllcr can only speak 
of ‘old, unhappy, far off things, and battles long 
ngoldl^br Yeats is a poet of imagination, and he 
has found in the realm of Celtic math, aahich 
Ferguson aaas the first to explore, material aahich 
males aaath his fancy But to speak of his aerse 
or of Ins prose tales — charming as many of the 
latter arc — as an interpretation of Insh character 
IS to profoundly misinterpret that clnractei^ It is 
charactcnstic of Mr Yeats’s delight in dreams and 
shadows that the poet aiho has most attracted and 
influenced him is William Blake, whose aaorks he 
edited in 1892 in conjunction witli Mr E J Ellis 
It is nineteen y cars since Mr Yeats, then a lad 
of nineteen, first appeared m print m the pages of 
the Dublin Umvcrsiiy Revtevj Since then, tbougli 
he has published man\ xolumes, he has wniicn 
comparatively little \ erse He is to bo commended 
for the restraint he has exercised, and ihc fasti 
diousness with which he has pnined his poems 
Though he has published since 188S se\cial 
\olumcs of poetry, the collected edition, which 
contains 'all of fais published poetry which he 
cares to preserve,’ is still of modest size As an 
interpreter of Celtic my th and tradition, and an 
exponent of the Celtic influences in literature, 
Mr Yeats takes himself, as we have seen, acn 
scnously Every one may not take the same view 
of his mission that he does himself Hut no one 
can doubt that he is a poet Y’hcn he is least self 
conscious Mr Yeats can fulfil with real charm of 
manner and of language one of the highest func- 
tions of a poet, that of expressing in the language 
of the imagination the dimlv realised feelings of 
less gifted persons. If he can give the world more 
of sucli poetry as the lync in which he has sung 
for cv cry prisoned toiler in the smoke of cities tlie ' 
haunting charm of natures lonely solitudes, the 
world will forgive him readily enough for many 
affectations 

I will nnse and go now , for nlwaya night and tkiy 
I hear hhe water lapping with low voundv In the shore, 
Yhili I stand on the ttjadwav or on the pavemenLs grey, 

I hear n m the deep heart’s con. 


COMPLEMENTARY LIST 

OF RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY BRITISH AUTHORS, IN 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE 


Ccorgc loiiR (1800-79), sometime professor in Uni\er 
sit) College, London, edited the Peiw) Cyclopadta, 
contribute much to Smith’s Classicnl Diction-iries, 
and was an accomplished translator and commentator 
on classical texts. 

Jolm toliiulioun (1805-85), arm> officer, wrote The 
jlfoor nftd the Loch, Rock: and Rnos, Salmon Casts, 
and Sporting Da} s 

eiinricH OcorRC Wllllniii St Tolin (1809-56), for a while 
a clerk in the Irensui), wrote U i/d ^poits of the 
Highlands and xaluablc A\dc books on sport and 
natural history 

Jolin ItrlRlif (1S11-S9) WTOte little direcll) for pub 
hcation, though he contributed a few prefatory notes 
to other peoples works, and was co editor with 
Thorold Rogers of Cobden’s speeches His own 
Speeches on Questions of Public Pohc}, which may 
fairly claim to rank as literature, were published in 
1868 (new ed. 1878) , Ins Public Addresses in 1879 , 
and his Public Letters in 1885 

Sir Ertwmal SUopIiord treasy (1812-78), professor m 
London Unnersity and then Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
wrote The Pifteen Dcastve Battles of the ll 01 Id 

WUllniii George ITnrd (1812-82), Fellow and tutor of 
Balhol, lieeame a Tractanan, and WTote The Ideal 
op a Christian Church, whence he became known 
as ‘ Ideal Ward , ’ becoming Roman Catholic, he 
edited the Dublin Rroieiv, and maintained Pajial 
infallibility against liberalism in theology 

Edward Forbes (1815-54), Professor of Ratural History 
at Ldmbiirgli, pubhshed more than two hundred 
works or papers on vanous departments of zoology 
and palaxmtology' 

George Jacob Holyoabc (b 1817) has written many 
books on the history of co operation and on seen 
lansm (of which he was the foremost exponent), as 
well as the autobiographical Sixty Yeats of an 
Agitator's Life 

John Campbell Sbalrp (lSig-85), Principal of St 
jVndrews University and Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, was a poet and accomplished critic, amongst 
his works being Kilmahoe, Studies in Poetry and 
Phtlosoph}, Cultui e and Religion, Aspects of Poetr}, 
and a small book on Bums. 

Alexander Campbell Fraser (b 1819), at first a Free 
Church minister, and for thirty five years Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh, pubhshed 
the great edition of Berkeley's works, os also of 
Locke’s Essay, w ith smaller books on Berkeley and 
Locke, a defence of theism (Gilford Lectures), and 
an autobiographical Btographia Philosophica 

Francis Gnitnn (b 1822), traveller and anthropologist, 
has by a long life of patient research made himself 


the supreme authonty on all that concerns heredity 
in man, amongst his books being Tropical South 
Africa, Hereditary Cunius (1869), English Men of 
Science— their Nature and Nurture, Human Paaut), 
Natural Inheritanee, as well as an important woik 
on J tinker Prints and a Pingerprint Direitorj 
Sir Ldwnrd Brnce Jlninlej- (1824-93), Lieutenant 
General and Commandant of the Staff College, con / 
tributed \.o Blackioood axii Piascr, and, besides hooks 
on wars and campaigns, wrote on Voltaire, on Shake 
spearcs Puneral, and Lad} Lee's IVidrohood 
Ford Kelvin (b 1824), long knoi n as Sir William 
Tlionison, the most eminent mathematician and 
physicist of his time, has pubhshed not merely in 
numerable Mathematical and Ph} steal Papers, but 
also three volumes of Popular Lectures and Addresses 
Ingnsfiis Jessopp (b 1824), rector of Seaming, has 
wntten much on local and ecclesiastical liiston, 
Arcady and The Coming of tl e Fnars amongst many 
other books 

Sir Mtlllnm Ilngglns (b 1824) has, ns an astronomer 
directing his owm private observatory, made himself 
a supreme authority on spectroscopic astronomy, 
and has contributed largely to the Transactions of 
the learned societies 

George Brnce 'llnllcson ( 1 825-9S), colonel, wTOlc Iwoks 
on the 1 rcnch in India, on the Indian Mutmv, and 
other penods of military history 
FrcderJcIi James Fnmlvnll, Ixim in 1825, has given 
a great impulse to the scholarly study of English 
literature by over a hundred w orks he has published, 
largely annotated editions of old English texts for the 
learned societies of which he has been an impor 
tant member 

Ford DnlTcrln (1826-1902), statesman and orator, 
was author of Lettns from High Latitudes, first 
pubhshed in 1859 And see page 3S5 
SI George Klvnrt (1827-1900), Professor of Zoology at 
the Roman Catholic College of Kensington, wrote 
The Genesis of Species and other works from the 
standpoint of a sincere evolutionist save as regards 
mind, but an opponent of natural selection , and was 
for his eschatological vaews ultimately debarred from 
the sacraments of his Chiircli. 

Simon Somerville Fnnrle (b 1829), from 1876 till 1902 
Professor of Education at Edinburgh, has published 
a Life of Comeniiis , works on the institutes of cdu 
cation, on the history of mediceval education, on the 
philosophy of ethics, and on Bntish theoncs of 
morals, and as ‘Scotus Novanticus,’ Mctaphysiea 
Nam ei Vetusta and Eihtca 

iriBlnm Mlclincl Bossctll (b 1S29), editor of the famous 
Pro Raphaehte Germ in 1850, has wntten much on 
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his father, his brother and sister, and on the Pre 
Raphaelites , produced a Life of Keats , and edited 
man) of the English poets, including Shcllej-, Blake, 
and the senes of ‘ Jloxon’s Popular Poets ’ 

Sir Monntstnarl Grant DnlT (b 1829) has pub- 
lished, besides pohlical speeches and miscellanies. 
Studies in European Politics, books on Sir Hcnr) 
Maine, Jil Renan, and 1 -onl de Tabley, and four 
senes of Notes from a Diary 

Stanley Icatlics (1S30-1900), Prebendary of St Paul's, 
was Bo)le lecturer, Ilulsean lecturer, and author of 
man) conservative theological works 

Georfre Tonilclns Cbcsncj (1S30-95), general and 
member of the Council of the \'iceroy of India, 
mote, besides The Bailie of Doiking, The Prtvaic 
Secretary and The Lesters 

Joseph Pnrlicr (1830-1902), preacher at the Cil) 
Temple m London, was a copious and popular 
theological miter 

namlllon Vidd (b 1S30) has mitten poems, novels, and 
plavs, among his recent works being _/rr«e Treachcl, 
The Snates of the World, and IJ'e are Seven (1902) 

John Ivnoi lanshton (b 1S30), Professor of Modem 
History at Umversit) College, London, is an 
authonty on the science of navigation and on naval 
histor) , his books on Nelson, on Velson and bis Com 
famous, and on Sea Tights at d Adventures being 
among the most popular, his Life of Sir Henry 
Peeve is his most important work on other than 
nautical themes 

James Clerk MatwcH (1S31-79), Professor of Ph)sics 
at Cambndge, was one of the most creative thinkers 
on electriaty and magnetism, produced epoch 
making books and papers on these and other 
branches of ph)'sical science, and was a brilliant 
letter writer 

Edward Spencer Becsly (b 1831), formerly a professor 
of University College, London, wrote what he 
thought a fairer estimate than heretofore of Cali 
line, Clodttts, and Tibeniis, and a book on Queen 
Elizabeth, and was one of the translators of 
Comte’s Pasitiie Polit} 

George MnnvlUc Fciin (b 1831) has produced about 
a hundred novels and bo)^’ stones, including The 
Parson o' Diirnford, The Silver Salvers, The Canher 
Worm, Black Shadows (1902) 

George Jlfrcd ncnly (1S32-1902), joamalist and novel 
1st, was author of eighty books for bo)s , Colonel 
TTiomdykds Secret being one of his later novels. 

Eont Itolicrts (b 1S32), a distinguished soldier, field 
marshal, and commander in cluef, is a successful 
author in virtue of his Rise of IVcllington and 
Fort} one Years in India 

Tliorans rowlcr (b 1S32), President of Corpus Chnsti, 
Ovfocd, has written manuals of deiluctivc and in 
duclive logic, books on the pnnciples of morals, 
and works on Locke, on Bacon, on Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, besides tvv o histones of his own college 

nenry Fawcett (1S33-84), Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambndge and 'll P , is licst known for Ins 
lilantial of Political Econoni}, largel) a popular 
exposition of Mill, and a book on Prelection and 
Tree Trade 

Rlclinrd ITntsoii Itlxon (1833-1900), vicar of M arlt- 
worth and honoran canon of Carlisle, published 
seven volumes of poetry, but is remembered ns 


author of a scholarl) History of the Church of 
England in the Reformation penod 
Eord ITolsclcr (b 1833), field marshal and commander- 
m-chief from 1S95 1900, is the author of a Life 

of the Duke of Marlhoroiigli (1894), of The Tall 
and Decline of Napoleon (1S95), and of on (auto 
biographical) Story of a Soldicds Life (1903) 

George Uu Jlntirtcr (1S34-96), artist and Punch dins 
tiator, was author of Pder Ihbetson, Tnlby (1S94), 
and The Martian (1S97) 

irtlUnni llcstall (1834-1903), onginall) a business man, 
then journalist ami novelist, published Larry’ Lohen 
gnn m 1879, The Old Factory in 1881 , Strange 
Crimes, A Lew Bridal, Her Ladyship's Seciet, The 
Sacred Crescents, are but a few of his man) stories 
James Bass Mnllingcr (b 1834), University Lecturer 
on History at Cambndge, is author of the great 
history of his universitv and of one of St Johns 
College, of books on the ancient \fncan Church 
and on The Schools of Charles the Great, and, with 
Hr S R Gardiner, of an Introduction to English 
History 

PUUlp Slnnliopc TTorslcy (1835-66) was the author of 
verse translations of the Odyssey and twelve books 
of the Iliad 

George BIrkbcck nui (1S35-1903), at one time head 
master of a school at Tottenham, wrote Dr John 
son, his Triitids and his Critics, and produced 
the masterl) (but over annotated) Oxford edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson, besides editing and wnting 
much in the wa) of Johnsoniana, as well as editing 
Hume’s and Bosw elk’s letters 
Paul Bcllonl Dn CUnlUu (1835-1903) discovered the 
gonlla, recorded his Adtentiires in Equatorial Africa 
(1861), wrote several books on African e.xpenences 
and Afncan subjects, and produced books on Sweden 
and on the Viking Age 

Sir Arckllmlil GclUlc (b 183S) IS not merely a very dis 
tmguished geologist, but an accomplished WTilet on 
his science, his Lucs ofj D Forbes, JSir Rodenck 
Murcliison, and Sir A, C Ramsay, as well as his 
book on The Founders of Geology, taking a perma 
nent place m biographical literature 
ITnUcr ITlUlnm Skeat (b 1835), Professor of Anglo 
Sa.\on in Cambndge, has b) some sixtv works done 
more than an) scholar to the knowledge of Middle 
English and English philolog) generally , his edition 
of Chaucer and his Ety mological English Dictionary 
his most famous works 

Sir \orninn Eockyer (b 1836), Director of the Solar 
Phj'sics Observatory at South Kensington, has 
vvntten innumerable works on astronom), solar 
physics, and spectrum analysis, some of his best 
known books being Star Gamig Past and Present, 
Hie Chemistry of the Sun, Earth Movements, The 
Metcaritie Hypothesis, The Dawn of Astronomy 
J0I1U xveslcy nnlc* (b 1836), Professor of Engb-h at 
King’s College, London, has wntten Shakespeare 
Essays and edited Percy’s Folio MS 
Oscar Browning (b 1S37), Fellow of King’s College, 
Camlmdge, lias produced Hie Leihcrlands in the 
Sixteenth Century, A History of England (4 vols ), 
The Tlight to Varennes, books on the Guelplis 
and Ghibelhnes and the Condolticn, and Lives of 
Goethe, Dante, Peter the Great, Charles \U , and 
Geoige Eliot. 
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JnnieK AiikiisUis ncnrj ’ttiirrnj (b 1837) vrote on 
Scoltish dnlccls, and from 1879 was chief editor of 
the Plidological Socictj ’s Nc-u Eughsh Dictionary, 
bj far tlie most important nork that has been done 
in English lexicograph) 

Adolpliiis tTJlIliiiii Unrd (b 1837), professor and 
principal at Owens College, wrote a Htstori of 
Dramatic Literature, Chaueer and DicDns in the 
‘Men of Letters’ senes and The Dlectress Sophta 
(1903) in the Goupil Senes 

Jnmes AJIiery (1838-89), dramatic author, produced his 
first successful adaptation (Dr Da~iy) jn 1S66, his 
best known plajs being Two Roses, Dorgiven, and 
Onaua 

James Dikes Campbell (1838-95), merchant at Glas 
gow and in Mauritius, is memorable as biographer 
and editor of Colendge, and for his accurate and 
scholarly know ledge of the literary historj of Words 
■north’s jierind 

Henry SldfOvIcU (1S38-1900), Professor of Moral Phil 
osophy at Cambndge, n rote the Methods of I thus, 
Rnnctples of Political Dcouomy , Outlines of a Hts 
tor) of Ethics, Elements of Politics, The Dr„elop 
nient of Em opean Polity 

Arclilbnkl Forbes (1838-1900), siiccial correspondent of 
the Daily Ncsos, was especially eminent ns a war 
correspondent. 

nobcrl Flint (b 1838), for quarter of a centur) Professor 
of Divinitv at Edinburgh, published the first volume 
of his great History of the Philosophy of History in 
1874 (revised in 1894 as Historical Philosophy in 
Fiance and S tnl-erland), and has also nrilttn on 
theism, anti thcistic theoncs, and socialism 

Sir Mllllnm Francis Hiitlcr (b 1838), general and 
K.C B , wrote much on Bntish North Amcnca — 
The Great Lone Land, The Wild Port h land — and 
Lnes of Sir Charles Napier, General Gorrlon, and 
General Colley 

Amirov Slnrlin Fnlrbnlrn (b 183S), Congregationalist 
minister and Principal of Mansfield College at 
Oxford, IS author of Studies in hehgion and Phil 
osophy (1876), The City of God, Chnst in Modern 
Theology , The Philosophy of the Christian Religion 

Sir Spencer ITnlpolo (b 1S39), who was Secrctarj to the 
General Post Office, waote History of England from 
1815, Ln es of Spencer Percei al and Earl Russell, and 
more than one volume m the ‘ English Citizen Senes ’ 

ITlIIlnm Snmncl Filly (b 1840), barrister and secretary 
to the Catholic Union, has in The Great Enigma, 
The Claims of Christianity, and a dozen other 
works defended orthodoxy from Darwinism and 
other modern heresies 

nicliiira IVliltclnc (b 1840), journalist and novelist, is 
best known ns author of A’h 5 fohn Street, The 
Democracy, The Island, The Yelloiu Van (1903) 

Sir llobcrt Slnwell Ball (b 1840), Professor of Astro 
nomy at Cambndge, prosed an eloquent exi>ositor 
of his science in his Story of the Heavens, Starland, 
The Story of the Sun, and Great Astronomers 

Edsrnrrt Wiymper (1840-1903), artist and mountaineer, 
was author of Scrambles among the Alps, Tra els 
among the Great Andes, Chamonix and Mont Plane, 
and Zermatt and the Matterhorn, classics of climbers. 

Sir Frank Tliomns llnrzlnts, K.C 11 (b 1840), has 
served m the War Ofiice and avntten poems and 
books on Dickens, Vu-tor Hugo, and Thackeray 


Sir Klrlinril C lavcrlionsc lebb (b 1841), Regius Pro 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, besides editions, trans 
lations, and commenLancs on the classics (notably on 
Sophocles), has published a monograph on Bentley 
in the ‘Men of Letters’ senes, and a work on 
modern Greece 

Blr Henry Morton SInnIey (1841-1904), Afncan traveller 
and member of Parliament, ‘found Lningstone’ in 
tlie sen ice of the Ne-u Yoih Herald, and recorded his 
adventures on that expedition, other works being 
on 1 he Congo and its J'ree State, Coomassie and 
Magdala, In Darkest Africa, and Through the Dark 
Continent 

TliomnH Kelly Flicjnc (b 1841), Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Senpture at Oxford and Canon of 
Rochester, is a very eminent Old Testament cntic, 
has wntten much on Isaiah, Psalms, and other books 
of the Bible, and was editor in chief of tlic Encyclo 
padm Bibtica (4V0IS, 1S99-1903) 

Harry Bnxlnn Forman (b 1842), assistant secretary of 
the General Post Olficc, edited Keats and Shelley, 
and has written about them and oilier poets, as well 
as on bibliographical subjects 
Sir Tlionins ITcmyss Itclil (b 1842), first editor of the 
Speaker, lias written, besides novels and a book on 
contemporarv politicians, Lives of Charlotte Bronte, 
of Forster, of Lord Houghton, and of William BlacL 
Henry DiiIT Tmlll, D C L (1S42-1900), was author of 
The Nrv Liieian, 1 he Lew Fiction, of Recaptured 
Rhymes and Saturday Songs, as well as of books 
on Slcmc, Colendge, StralTbrd, Sir John Eranklm, 
Lord Salislmn He edited Social England (6 vols 
1893-97), ond projected Literature (Times ofifiee) 
Frclyu Ibbolt (1843-1901), tutor of Balliol, wrote a 
History of Gieece, and (with another) the Life of 
Jowelt 

Sir Cbnrirs Henlvortli Dllkc (b 1843), MP, has 
wntten Greater Bnlain, and books on European 
politics and the army question 
Jnrocs Hnnl (b. 1843), professor at Cambridge, is best 
known as author of lYaturahsm and Agnosticism 
(1899) 

Frederick lycdniorc (lx 1844) is author of Studies 
m English Art, Pastorals of prance. Four Masters 
of Etching, Etching tn England, and other works 
on art, a Life of Balzac, and a Iwok on McD°tn 
lolin A Dojlo (b 1844), Ecllow of All Souls, Oxford, 
has wntten on Tlu American Colonies and The 
English in America, besides a school history of 
the United States, and edited Miss Femer’s Letters 
HHllnm Klnitdun rilfTonl (1845-79). Professor of 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, 
London, was author of Elements of Dynamics, The 
Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, Seeing and 
Thinking, besides mathematical papers tmd lectures 
and essays on v anous topics. 

James Islicrolt Aolilc (1845-96), journalist and enbe, 
published poems and a Ixiok on The Sonnet in 
England and other Essay s 

-fclr Frederick Pollock (b 1845), Corpus Professor of 
Junsprudence at Oxford, has waatten, besides v anous 
handbooks on law subjects, A History of English 
Law (with Professor Maitland), Essays tn furispru 
deuce and Ethics, an introduction to the history of 
politics, books on Spinoza and on mountaineering 
and (w ith another) The Etchingham Letters 
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sir Herbert Hn'orcll (b 1845) bas tvntten largel> for 
the magazines, produced novels, books on local 
historj, topograph), and place names, avorks on 
fishing and natural phenomena, as avell as a Life of 
the Duke of llellmgton and a history of the House 
of Douglas 

Arelilbalil Henry Snyec (b 1846), Professor of Ass>n , 
olog) at Oxford, is distinguished also as an Isgyptolo 
gist, Hebraist, Old Testament scholar, and philologist, 
amongst Ins worl s being Comparaiivt Philolosy, 
The Scuruc of Language, The Jlttliia, The Higher 
Cntictsm, and a famous bool on Herodoios 
Trilllani Edward >orrIs (b 1846) published Heaps of 
Money (1877), hly Fnend Jim, The Rogue, The 
ii'idojjer. The Flower of the Flock, The Credit of the 
Country , and other novels 

Sir Henry Cmlk (b 1846), Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department, edited English prose selec 
tions and selections from Swift, and besides a book 
on the State and education, wrote a Life of Siiift 
(1882I and A Century of 'icoitisk History (1901) 

Ernest Hartley Colerlduc (b 1846), son of S T C ’s 
son Dement, has edited his grandfather’s letters, 
selections from his note books called Anuna Poeta:, 
and the final edition of Byron's Poetical Works 
(6 vols 1S9S-1902) , and he contnbated the article 
on Colendge to the present work 
EmiicVs Herbert Bradley (h. 1S46), Ecllow of Merlon, 
Oxford, has wTitten on ethics, logic, and metaphysics 
— his chief book being Appearance and Reality 
Arthur 8 ATay (b 1847), translator in terse of the 
Odyssey, part of the Iliad, of Eunpides, and of the 
Lpodes of Horace, 

The Earl of Iloscbcry (b 1847), statesman and orator, 
has published books on Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, and 
the later Life of Napoleon 

David Clirlstic Mnrraj (b 1847), novelist and play 
waaght, has published since A Lifds Atonement 
[l?iSo), Joseph s Coat (1881), and Val Strange (1882), 
some thirty otlier nov els 

Hajor Martin Httiiic (b 1847), of the Record Office, 
has edited the Calendar of Spanish Papers and the 
Chronicle of Henry VUI , produced several longer 
and shorter histones of Spam and the Spanish people, 
and vvntten books on The Courtships of Queen Ehza 
beth and The Year af ted the Armada, as well as Lives 
of Raleigh, Lord Burghley, and Philip 11 of Spam 
Georcc Joint Homnnes (1S4S-94), in Ins later years 
less and less an agnostic, vv rote on Organic Dvoltt 
tion. Mental Cvalution in Animals, Dar-mn and 
after Dar-vin, Thoughts on Religion 
Arthur James Bnlfour (b 1848), Prime Minister, has 
written on Philosophic Doubt and on The Fonnda 
hons of Belief, besides publishing essays and ad 
dresses on ethical, political, and financial questions 
George Halter Prothero (b 1S48), editor of the Quar 
tcrly Remap, and formerly Professor of History 
at Edinburgh, has written The Life and Tunes of 
Simon de Afontfort, a memoir of Henry Bradshaw, 
a British History Reader, and other w orks 
ATllIIam Francis Barry (b 1849), rector of a Roman 
Catholic church at Dorchester in Oxfordshire, has i 
vvntten The Hew Antigone, The Place of Dreams, 
The T~vo Standards, Ardai AlassUer, The fYttard’s 
Riiat, The Day spring, and other nov els 
Juscpli Hillinm Coiiiyns turr (b 1849), art cnlic and 


dramatist, has waalten many books, cssavs, and 
papers on art, and is author of the plays The 
United Pair, The Haturalut, The Friar, Fotgtve 
ness. King Arthur 

Philip Slcvvnrt Bobinsou (b 1849), journalist, wrote 
In my Indian Gardai, Under the Punkah, The 
Poets’ Birds, and The Poets' Beasts 
Filwnnl Vrber, Emeritus Professor of English Literature 
in Birmingham University, had by 1903 edited in 
Fnghsh Reprints and elsewhere 25,000 pages of 
English books. 

Anilrevv tccll Bmillc}, since 1901 Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, published his lecture on Poetry for 
Poetry^s Saki (1901) and a commentary on In 
Memonam (igoi), and he contributed the article 
on Keats to this work 

Arthur Henry BuUcn, son of the Keeper of Pnnted 
Books in the Bntish Museum, had, before he 
became a partner in the publishing house of 
I,avvTence S. Biillen, begun the series of scholarly 
repnnls {Carols and Poems from 15th Century, 
1884, Lyrics from Elizabethan Song Books, 1886, 
Lyncs from the Elizabethan Age, 1891) watli which 
his name is identified , he contnbiited the essav on 
Restoration Literature to the first a olunie of this vv ork 
Frcilcrlc Hltllniii Mnitinnil (b 1850), Professor of 
English Law at Cambridge, has written, with Sir 
Frederick Pollock, A History of English Lero, be 
sides books on canon law in England, on Domesday 
Book, and on political thcones m the Middle Ages 
Silns KItto Horhlns (b 1850), minister of the Methodist 
Free Church and novelist, published between 187S 
and 1903 some thirty novels, Alu Create the first, 
and Gripped one of the last 

Joseph Hncitinii, a younger brother, is also minister of 
religion and novelist, having between Jabez Easter 
brook m 1891 and (Per Moor and Fen produced more 
than a dozen novels. 

Bohcrl Bnrr (b 1850), editor of the Idler mA novelist, 
has vvntten The Face and the A/ask, The Strong Arm, 
The Unchanging East 

It t tnrlou IS the nom de guerre of Richard Claude 
Cntchcll, who from 1875 was a conspicuous actor, 
ami has since become eminent as a dramatic author, 
amongst Ins plays being Sunlight and Shadcrv, 
Liberty Hall, The Home Secretary, Wkuels within 
IVhtels, and The Under CiirrenL 
loUn Hnisnn (b 1S50), minister of the Presbytenan 
Church in England at Sefton Park, Liverpool, is 
belter known by his literary pseudonym of ‘ Ian 
Maclaren,’ and ns author of Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush (1S94), The Days of Aiild Lang Syne (1895), 
Kate Carnegie (1S96), A Doctor of the Old School 
(1897), and Rabbi Saunderson (1898) 

Vugjiisllnc Blrrcll (b 1850), barrister, member of 
Parliament, and Professor of Law in University 
College, London, has vvaatten a Life of Charlotte 
Bronte and a book on llazlitt, besides Obiter Dicta, 
Rei Jyidicatee, law books, and essays 
Hnlfcr Hcrrlcs Polloch (b 1850), hamster and some 
time editor of the Saturday Review, published The 
Modern Trench Theatre, Lectures on the Fiench 
Poets, A Htne Men’s Mot nee. King Zub, a book on 
Jane Austen and her conlemporancs, a treatise on 
Fencing, and several plays in collaboration with Sir 
lYaltcr Besant 
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.foliii irlliiir WInlltIr ( 1 ) 1K50), mllior nii'l |i»«rnllisl, 
hns WTiltLti A/adni:,ih, Son ':s, and Somtf's , lo-fs 
\ utof) , 1 SfxUt of Stin,irs , nu'l Ins coiilnljultd 

the article on Thacl tn) to tlic prevent enirl 
ircdcrlcH lorli 1‘orvrli (iSso-igo^), 1‘rofeswr of 
Modem Ilistor) at Oeford, ina unttui on / ii>/i 
ri!s;Iai d np to tno \orm(tn Crnjiu on i If to! the 
Great a> d U il/iant the Cot ipuior, ind n History cf 
Lnfiond to l'(i') , and with tiphiv-on he editol the 
Corpus I\\ticuiii r>o)eslc 

Tclrr lliinir ISrnvin (h 1S50) ]’rofi,s or of \ncient 
Scottish Ilnton at 1 dinhnrgh, Inv written f nev 
of Knn>: and I’uchnmn and n ///t'or; of S ^t’nt d 
(vols I and 11 1S0S-1002), in 190^ he pave tlic 
RInnd 1 ccturcs on Siot/aiid i/t t! e 7 tme of Qnr u 
I/an , and to this norl ho contrihulcd annlcs 
on Jamee I , Knox, Bnclnmn, J rondc, and S U 
( lardmer 

Hcnr^ nmninionil {1S51-97), Trofe ,or of N mrii 
Science in the 1 rce Churcli College of (ilavpov , 
saw in his lifetime Ills \iiturn! 7 a o t> t/t, Sout'utl 
// or/i/ retch Its thirtieth edition , neither/// / 1' 

of ^Tan nor Im work on 1 roi)ie”d \fnct In/l ch 
exceptional vucecv' 

rnnclx Illnilrx « roome (iSjl-l^o.) uro c for the 
/ r/ej ( hpitdia I>ntt > t w the />te :n tr\ , / \u'i itt, ! 
dHOpsaphi, and the ^ttirt run w siih c-htor o'" 
Cnambirs's 1 tuxchp t a (tSS^-^e) an 1 jinhli he I 
111 G\p } Tints (iSSo) I Slur Jut r fits ri 
(1SS7) do SuJK'l 1 r au s (on his fatlur ~a 1 
I duard rnrticrald, 1S05), Ane sp e! (a novel 
1S96), Gips\ Toll Jahs (liSo')) and an edition a*" 
Ijt it tp-o (1000) lie avvietc>I in eslilinf the first 
volume of the present worl , an I am iipvt the 
articlcr contrilnitesl bj him are llitwc on Crabix, 
I’eacocl , ritzGcrald, and Ilcnrj kinpvlcv 
Mllllnm noliertpon Menu (b 1S51), for a time a I ree 
Churcli minister nt Kcl'o siil/ cqiicntiv editor of 
the British II ee/li, ho''! n an and o'hcr strnh, Ins 
jiubhshed, besides thcoIO;pic.al works, J itei try In l 
doliS of tl e P/nu'e nth Caitun,, and has edited the 
works of Oiarlotte Bronte under one of his t 'v s 
deffueirefW T, Wnce,’ be published a nntcvvorlhv 
liool on Tennjson in 18S1 , an 1 to this worl lu 
bos contributed the articles on Qiailottc Bronte, 
Mrs Gasl cll, and Mr Ifardj 

Sir Oliver loseitli I/nilRe (b 1S51), pHncipal of the 
Univcrsitj of Birmingham, has published bool 
on inecnanics, clcctncitv, lightning conductors, and 
vvTitten much on questions of psvclncal research 
and the relations of science nnd religion 
Walter I/ear (b 1S52), banker nnd I ellovv of 1 ondon 
Uiiivcrsit), w-TS, V ith Messrs I^ng and Mvers, 
author of the famous translation of the /had into 
English prose, he bos edited Ihc /had with notes, 
and w ritten a Companion to thu /had 
I/Oiils > I’nrlter (b 1852), dramatist nnd composer is 
best 1 nowTi by the plavs TIu Ptan in the Str it 
Koseman, The //appy life, Tne I lu^ihand duns’, 
The Cardinal 

It r < iiniiinniinnie ( rnlinni (b. 1S52) has shown his 
power of vivid observation and caustic cnlicism in 
Rfosreh el Aclsa, the record of a joumc) m Morocco, 
and in numerous sketches, cssavs, and articles on 
South American Spanish, and Scottish subjects, 
many of them reprinted in volumes. 


I ItOHlnm! rilniiiiKl I’rotlirro (b 1852) tdilrw of the 
ipnartiilx from ihoq to Ih'’ /jfe at / 

1 Cl rnsp-nuhnee of /Jean Sfanlti, ll /- /Mtns of 
I (tdhn , and the lirnl flitioa of tic /^i* rs aoj 

I f'ltli th of / ord / iron (6 vrl I'-qh-iryVI) 

tlmrlrs Ilnriilil llerronl (1) I'rofi or of t'rr- 

j bsh I ill ratiire at O' en ( , !j e, has v-r tl'm on 

' The Is ! Hiiih ort’i an! tlic Seri ’ Iln' r ij 

1 the / u hn Dm /?, I'oin iiiurn "sl'le ,/ iriiji ar J 

j olhcrtililui , *n 1 m- evirr tr n 'ati 1 front B n 

I Tltoniiis Urnrj Itnll Inlnr (b I'sja' ’ nt'ea, 

I l-ciihs an anti o’n, J rt r nat' Jit 'h her ej 

j /lO’ietti (l‘^b2', a I if of r< If 1 nc an 1 a l">ik ey 

dirCi’-' ’ e/ Cntinsn , e j i mli'T r f urtcE— //r 
S! h L o ly I ( rime 1 1 's'i_ 1 I if /’a „r (l8Sdj, 
T! e /tl // "re ( iShy , r'r’m'It s' o'- / 'u ny C/reii, 
/he / 1 at tn f|S 0) T n t .1 (l'^ jl , 2 ta’e 

of till- Je > in \toarc'j', Tie V 1 i/"-/ 

// C'rist an I t'SiOj t ar ' /r /^tnu'^ LC (lOOtJ 

Ilrrliert VVnoiinrtd Pniil (b 1853) leadfr wn r to (1 e 
I />nly 3 r T an 1 fir t’ -1 1 jc“rs ^ I I wr te Vif 

I irr / /.r ,rf, a L fe of ' ir (I'l to-- aril a b ok on 

*!a lb' w \rTi > I 

llrnrT *'prnvrr MIIKInvon (b t'ttt la-rr-l t 
1 pubbeiv Ins vintl'ii rr-rv 'oils I'o -, ’1 ■■ -nd 
‘ aUich 01 I Ic, V I.ctii (' c " n rrrv r farn, 

T* 1 im, eti'I e’lli J ct aril" tic ni r-lxn ifiitg 
I Th />r rt I ' t t Irr t, 7 re /fair ef 'if '.r“, 

r-' Cr t Hfn , ' , tl I I '17 /it I I f 'Jt> 

I I Veral 1 IVC" 1/ -nra' lEi—s, 

I John Idvtartl loiiririiny nodlrj (!i 1853! tvlixl 
] in iSoS " V rv lairxit nt v o 1 on 1 r.-n'e end its 

in nil i<n , end n toi; " v Q'j cn Me eo'or Vion 
J Cl 1 1 van] 3 ]1 

I I Imries Tore fb iSt*,!, 1 hop if Uorfier, was m 
1800 c ht vr and tinncq 'c r nhiitor to /_jr Ifrrr //, 
j wniih rou It to Im nuv- the claims of cntirsm 

I "nd lli^’i Chnrv’i o tlifs'ow le la Mo wTten 
I on Tie C tr, t 1 ' I'to s' , AiO-tt Ci-t o'u 

I C , to s, 7i tr el if t e Ir nslnt 

James < rf)ri.r I rarer (b 1S3 1), I cl'ovv ep Trinilv, Cam 
bnd„e, wrote on Ti'i 11 ir 1S27, an' made tn 
epo'h in the ..tudv ot comp.'ra*ivr religion b b s 
(ji d tt /htirh (|8po 2n I ed exterde 1 oi 1 noi’i 
lied 1900' • 1 e bis alsia wntten on l'at>anias and 
tniishtcd him 

Jnliii lliilintid nnvr (b jS 5 sl VVTOtC t Cir' try if 
Tttrpeit //ts’in, /t' AtS' ot P o-o n- , and a 
critical Infc of Napoleo 1 T , and annotated Ctirljles 
Ften'h Ae' Pnth 1 

Tlioinns I rrilerlrh Toni (b 1853), rrofes^or of Ifis 
ton at ’'ifancbc.'tcr Ltivcrsilv (Owens College!, 
bos wii'len on 1 dvvard 1 , Th /snttrt ot i me 
Pipite] , and on * Gemvan) and the Empire ' in ibc 
Cambridsi Aloi m //tttorj 

nirlmril Loilse (b 1835)1 I’rofc'sor of Ilivtory at 
Edinburgh, has written a short Itidor) of modem 
Europe, a bool on Kiclielicu and a vrork on the 
close of tile Middle Ages , and he hascontrdmtcd to 
this worl the articles on Macanlaj, Ereennn, J K 
Green, and Bishop Stubbs 

Wllllnm rnton Ker (b 1855) Professor of English 
Literature in Univcrsitj College, Eondoa, autlior 
of IZpte and Romanei. and other works, contnhutci! 
the articles on Monlsworth and Scott to the present 
work 
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Frnnlt FrnnKfort 31 ooro (b 1S55) baa published books ! 
of verse, a nnmber of pla^ 3, and I forbid the Banns, 
TTie Jessamy Bride, A Damsel or Tzoo, and nearly ' 
fiftj novels and miscellaneous works. 

Artliur ninglmm ’ITnlliley (b 1855), dramatic cntic, 
published Playhouse Impi essions and Frames of Mind 

Slnnlcy Jolin ITeyman (b 1855) known as author of 
A Gentleman of France (1893), Under the Rid Robe 
(1894), The Memoirs of a Minister of France and 
The Red Cockade (1895) , Shrciosbiiry (1S97), The 
Castle Jnn (1898), Count Hannibal (1901), Tn 
King's By-uays {1902), and The Long Night (1903) 
bring up the list of his stones to more than a dozen 

Jolin Macltlnnon Holicrtson (b 1856), editor of the 
National Reformer and the Free Revimo, avrotc 
Essays forwards a Cniieal Method, Buckle and hu 
Critics, A History of Free Thought, Chnstianily 
and My thology. An Introduction to English Polities 

Henry Tlionins Hnckcnzlc Bell (b 1836) has published 
sci'eral volumes of poems, and books on Charles 
Whitehead and Chnstina Rossetti 

George B Bnrgln (b 1856), journalist and novelist, has 
■vmWtxilhs Lordship and Others, A Son of Mammon, 
The Shutters of SileiiCt, The Ladies of the Manor 

Charles yviilblcy, critic and reviewer, has published 
The Book of Scoundrels, Studies tn Frankness, The 
Pageantry of Life, a monograph on Thackeraj (1903), 
and introductions to Rabelais and other books in the 
Tudor Senes , and he contnbuted the article on 
Bcaconsfield to this work 

Boaglns Hyde, President of the Insh National Literary 
Society, has r\ ritten The Story of Early Jnsh 
Lsterature (1897), ^ Literary History of Ireland 
(1899), and poems and a play m Insh, besides edit 
ing manj Insh texts and translating medi'evol tales 
from the Insh 

John oscnlinni, novelist, is known as author of fohn 
of Gensaii, Barbe of Grand Bay ou, and otlier novels 
and stones 

Bnilolph (hniuTicrs Ichmann (b 1856), a member of 
the staff of Punch, has published a score of works 
m prose and verse, including Harry Fludyer at 
Cambridge, Mr Punch’s Prize Notch, Atiiit F ugaces, 
Ad-’entures of Mr Picklock Holes, and has contri 
buted the articles on Dickens, Kiphng, and Bret 
Hartc to the present work 

Thomas Anslej Cnthrlc (b 1856), as' F Anstey’ wrote 
Vice Versh, The Giant's Robe, The Block Poodle, 
The Tinted Venus, and ncarl) a score of other 
works, mostly humorous and mainly published first 
in the columns of Punch 

■fflllinm Vreher (b 1856), dramatic cntic, edited and 
translated Ibsen, and wrote Masks or Faces and 
otlier books 

UTUllara Slinrp (b 1S56) has published Earth's Voices, 
Sospin di Roma, Sosfirt cT Italia, and other volumes 
ofverse, half a dozen nov els , and books on Rossetti, 
Shelley, Heine, Ste Beuve, Philip Bourke llarston, 
and many miscellaneous essays and studies in litera- 
ture and criliasm 

J A thller 'SJnltlanil (b 1S56), musical cntic of the 
Times, edited the new edition of Groves Diction 
ary , wrote much on music and musicians , hcljicd 
to translate Spitta’s Bach , and produced books of 
his ovvai on The Mas'ers of German Music, a Life 
of Robert Schumann, and The 'dusictan's Pilgnmagt. 


mr TTIUlnni 3 Inrt!ti Convrny (bom 1856), Slade Pro 
fessor of Fme Art at Cambndge, wrote on Wool 
Cutters of the Netherlands, Early Flemish Artists, 
on Durer, on Reynolds and Gainsborough, before 
in 1890 he began to ennch the literature of moun 
tainccnng , his best know n contnbutions being on 
the Karakomm Himalayas, the Alps, Spitsbergen, 
the Bohvaan Andes, and Aconcagua 
Airwil Denis CoiUcy (b 1856), Fellow and tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, has, besides more serious 
classical work in cditmg and translating, shown a 
bnlliant gift of sprightly verse in Verses to Order, 
Lyra Frrvola, and the like. 

Wllfrlil IVartl (b 1S56), a conspicuous Roman Catholic 
author, is the son of ‘Ideal Ward,’ and has wntten 
two works on his father, the Oxford Movement, and 
the Catholic Rev ival, and a Life of Cardinal \\ ise 
man , some of his many contnbutions to the reviews 
appeared m 1903 in a volume on Problems and 
Persons 

Clinrles Itnrillng Flrlli (b 1857), Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, has edited and written manv works dealing 
with the great Civil War, including Scotland and the 
Protectorate, Oltter Cromtcell, Cronid'eHs Army 
Knrl Pearson (b, 1857), Professor of Applied hlathe 
matics and Mechanics in University College, Lon 
don, has wntten, besides mathematical works, The 
Ethic of Free Thought, The Grammar of Science, The 
Chances of Death and other Studies in E'-olution 
George Gisstng (1837-1903) published The Uiiclassed in 
1S84, Thyrza and Aeiu Grub Street m 1SS7, and 
secured a welcome for more than a dozen stones 
and a study of Dickens, The Pn~'ate Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft (1903) wais understood to be autobiographi 
cal , Vera Hilda (1904) was a histoncal romance, 
Blorley Boticrts (b 1S57) is author of some thirty works, 
mamly novels, including The JVestern A' emits 
(18S7), A Son of Empire, Immortal Youth, The 
IVtngless Psyche, Rachel Marr (1903) 

Franlc Tlionins Bnllcn (b 1857), till 1^3 a sailor, after 
1898 made notable additions to the literature of the 
sea — The Cruise of the Caelialot, The Log of a Sea 
IVaif, Deep Sea Plunderings, A Whaleman’ s Wife 
Sir Harry Hamilton Joliusfon (b 1858), naturalist, 
traveller, and Bntish Commissioner m Africa, has 
wntten much on Afnca — on the Congo, on Rili 
roanjaro, on the colonisation of Afnca, on British 
Central d.fnca, on tiie Uganda Protectorate. 
Benjamin Klild (b 185S) wrote Social LeOluttoti,\;\wiy 
m seven years was translated into seven languages. 
The Control of the Tropics, and The Pnnap’cs of 
Western Civilisation 

Clement Bing Sliorter (b 1838), editor of The Sphere 
and Tne Taller, publislietl Charlotte Bronte and her 
Circle and Sixty Years of Viclonan Literature 
Egerton Castle (b 1S38), author of Savtclo (witii Mr M 
H Pollock), Desp rate Remidtes, and other plays 
as oLo of The Pride of feiinico. Young April, The 
Secret Castle, romances, and The ferntngham Letters 
Henry Scion Bcrrlnmn (died 1903) was the non 
de guerre of Hugh Stow ell Scott, a novelis' who 
became popular as the autlior of The Stcre of 
the Lamp (tSqa), The Servers (iSgd), Ln Kedads 
Tents (1897) Roden's Comer (1898), Tie TsL of 
Cnrestiycxch Tie X eket Glo- ^ (1901), The Xhdtures 
(1002), and Barlasch of the Guard (1903)— several 
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of tlicm, like the lait named, ndmirnhly conceived 
and rowcrfully wnttcn hisloncal romances 
nns(lnK‘i RnHlKlnll (b 1S58), I cllovv and tutor of New 
College, Oxford, wrote the IJistory of Ihe Universities 
of Lmope in the Middle A^es and (with another) the 
history of New College 

Clnnilc < Montenorc (b 1858), one of the editors of 
the fetuish Quarterly, delivered a course of ‘Ilibbcrt 
Lectures ’X1892) on the ancient religion of the He 
brcvi-s, evlilcd Fhe Bible for Home Reading (2 voL 
1896-97), and was author of Liberal Judaism (1903) 
Sir Iniiioji Henncll lloilil (b 1858), diplomat and 
envoy, published, besides n book on the folklore 
of Modem Greece, Poems tn Afaiij Lands, The 
Unkneaun Madonna, The Violet Crown, Ballads of 
the Fleet, and other collections of verse 
lonl tnrzou (b 1859), Viccro) of India, summed up 
ably his experiences of Eastern travel m Russia tn 
Central Asia, Persia and the Persian Question, and 
Problems of the Far East 

Airrcil 'HJlIlnm rollnrit (b 1859), assistant in the 
Library of the Lritish Museum, has written much 
on bibliography, including Boohs about Books, Fail) 
Illustrated Books, and Italian Bool Illustrations, and 
IS known as author of an excellent Chnueer Pnmer, 
and editor of the ‘Globe’ Chaucer and of a collcc 
lion of English Miracle Plajs , to this work he con 
Iribiited the section on Middle English I itcralure 
Jerome Klapkn Icromo (b 1859), evhtor of the Idler 
and of 7 d day , published Idle Thoui^lits of an Idle 
F 'dleru, Thi ee Men m a Boat, Paul Ktlver, and a 
score of other books 

Allicrt Edvrnnl Ilonsiiinn (b 1859), Professor of Latin 
in University College, London, is author of A 
Shropshire Lad {1896) 

llcnry Clinrlcs BocoIiIhr (b 1859), Profassor of Pastoral 
Iheolog) in King’s College, I>ondon, was one of the 
authors of Love tn Idleness and Lerte tn a Looking 
Glass , wrote In a Garden and other Poems , has 
published, besides sermons. Lectures on Poetry, 
hehgio Laiet, and other works, and has edited 
Milton, Herbert, Vaughan, Daniel, and Drajaon, 
and lennv son’s In Memonam 
Jolin M :)tnckiill (b 1859), one of the authors of Loie 
in Idleness, has published Seleet Pptyrams from the 
Greek Anthologt, a histor) of Latin literature, btblta 
Iniiocentium, The Sayings of the Lord Jesus, and 
the Life of William Morns , and has contributed the 
articles on Ruskin and IL L Stevenson to this work 
Terry VVliltc, journalist and novelist, wrote Mr Badey 
Martin, A Passionate Pilgrim, A Millionaires 
Daughter, The Journal of a Jealous IVoman, The 
Nc-v Chnsltaus 

IVIlIlnm j'ett Itlilge, author of Mord Em ly (iSgS), has 
vv ntten also A Son of the State, A Breaker of La vs, 
London Only, I ost Property 

Justin Iliinfl} 11‘tnrlliy (b i860), son of Mr Justin 
M'Carthy (page 660), is known as a wnlcr in 
vanous kinds— histones, novels, dramas, and poems 
— The Candidate, My Fnend the Prtnee, If I were 
King licmg amongst his plajs 
Sninnel nmiierrortl trockclt (b i860), from 18S6 to 
1895 Free Church minister at Penicuik m Midlothian, 
had already published a volume of verse entitled 
Dulee Cor (1S86), The Stseket Munster (1893), “nd 
The Raiders (1894) These two later efforts proved 


inslantlj successful, and were followed by more than 
a score of works of fiction, including The Men of the 
Moss Hags (1895), Cleg Kelly (l8g6). The Grey Man 
( 1896), I he Black Douglas (1899), A tl Ktuuedy ( 1 899) 
Inttle Anna Mark, Izan of the Szvord Hand (19C0), 
and The Sther Skull {1901) Ihe Adventuier in 
Spam vv as a book of travel si etches 
Clinrlcs Rllllnm Oinilvvlrk Oiiinn (b ;86o). Deputy 
Professor of Modem Ilistorj at Oxford, has pul>- 
Iishcvl IVar'vtcl Mr Ar/rf wa/rr, histones of Greece, 
the Bjrantme Empire, Europe from the fifth to the 
tenth centiirj, and England, A History of the Art 
of li'ar tn the Middle Ages , 4 History of the Peum 
stilar iVar {\d\s 1 and 11 1902-3) 

ClinrlcH nnddoii Clmnilicrs (b i860), novelist and 
plajvvnght, is author of Captain S'oft, Ihe Idler, 
John a Dreams, The Tyrantn of Tears 
Owen Senniun (b 1861), assistant editor of Punch, has 
by Ins Horace at Cambridge (1S94), 7 tilers of the 
Sand, The Battle of the Isa\s, In Cap and Bells, 
and Borrerved Plumes (1902) approved himsclf our 
cleverest jiarodist since Calvcrlej 
Juliii It niirj (b 1S61), Professor of History in Cam 
bridge Lniversilv, has wntten on the history of the 
later Roman E inpire, and of Greece to Alexander s 
death , published an inaugural lecture on histon 
at Cambndge, and edited, besides several classical 
texts. Gibbon’s Decline and Pall (1896-1900), with 
valuable notes, corrections, and additions, and Free 
mm s Historical Geography (1903) 

Miiiiricc llcnrj Hewlett (b 1S61), Keeper of Land 
Revenue Records, has published The Fotest Lcrers, 
Richard 3 r? and ,Vay , A r*y Canterbury Tales, and 
other stones, mainly romantic and poetical pictures 
of medieval life, besides a book of verse. 

IPnltrr JlnlrlnU (b 1S61), Professor of English Lilcra 
lure at Glasgow, has written on R. L Steven 
son, on Milton, and on Wordsworth, a history of 
the Eng'tsh Hozel, and a liook on Style, and to 
this vvorl contnbuted the articles on the two 
Rosscllis. 

Cilcu fl’lillirntts (b 1S62) has published The End of a 
Life, Children of the Ahst, Sons of the Morning, 
and other novels and books. 

^o^llnn Ciilo (b 1S62) published m 1892-93 

volumes of dainlv nirnl lyncs called A Country 
Muse, and they were followed by Orchard Songs, 
A June Romance, Cricket Songs, and Songs for 
Little People and in prose, Aenunciaitons and — a 
novel — The Collapse of the Penitent 
Uenrv lolin ^evvl»oIt (b 1S62), editor of the Monthly 
Rezne't, published a drama, Morared, in 1895, bu' 
secured popiilanty by the patnotic nng and fervour 
of Ills verse m Admirals All (1897), 'Th‘ Island 
Race, and The Sailing of the Long Ships (1902) 
Milllnni licnrj Hnilson (b 1S62), lecturer on English 
literature, published an introduction to the philos 
ophy of Herbert Spencer, a short Life of Sir W alter 
Scott, poems, and Rousseau and Naturalism (f 
M II Ituilsnii, naturalist and traveller, has pubhsheu 
The Naturahs' tn Ar Plata, British Birds, Birds tn 
Loudon, Birds and Man 

Arthur Clirlsfoiilirr ItenKon (b. 1862), master at Eton, 
published, besides a Life of his father the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, The Professor and other Poems, The 
Schoolmaster, and books on Tennyson and Rossetti 
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JrancW Tlmnip^on (b 1863), bred -i Catholic at 
Ushaw College, showed in a lolume of /bmr (1893) 
his admiration of Crashaw and his compeers, and 
has since published Sitter Songs (1895) and A'itw 
Poents (1897), besides doing much criticism. 

Henry Hrereton Jlnrrlott Watson (b 1863), author of 
Galkiping Dich, At the First Comer, The House 
DmuieJ, The Skirts of Chance, assisted Mr Bame 
in the pla) Richard Sesvage 

Hnx Penilierlon (b. 1863), is author of The Iron Pirate, 
The Sea fPo/aes, Pro Patna, The House under the 
Sea, and a dozen others 

IrlUnr Morrison (b 1863), noselist, became known in 
1894 by his Tales of Mean Streets, followed by the 
‘ Martin Hew itt ' senes of three stones, by The Child 
of the Jago, and The Hole in the Wall 

Wminm WjTunrli Jacobs (b 1863) pubbshed Many 
Cargoes in 1896, followed by The Skipped s (Pooing, 
The Lad} of the Barg,, Odd Craft, and other stones, 
mainly nautical and all humorous 

Uolicrt Marsball (b 1S63I, army captain and dramatist, 
IS author of His Hxctllenc) the Governor, The A able 
Ijsrd, There's man} a Slip 

Arllinr Tboiiins tlnlUcr-toncU (b 1863), 1 nowai to 
many readers as ‘Q,’ has since the publication of 
Beal Man's lock (1S87), Troy Tcrun (1888), and 
The Splendid Spur (18S9) allowed few years to 
pass wathout a novel, book of i>oems, or otber 
work, amongst them The Delectable Ditch}, The 
Co'deti Pomp, The White Wolf 

nobrri Smyllie Illcbcns {b 1864), joumalistand novelist, 
attracted notice by his Green Carnation in 1894, and 
has since WTitten 4 n Imaginative Man, The Poll} of 
Eustaci, Plumes, The Londoners, and has collalionted 
in more than one play 

Veil Muiiro (b 1S64) became know n as author of The Lost 
Pibroch (1896), which has been followed by several 
other Highland romantic fictions on a bigger scale, 
such as John Splendid, a Highland hoinance (iSgS) , 

, The Pa} master s Bo} (1S99) , and Children of Tan 
pest (1903) 

Ismcl rollnncz (b 1S64), lecturer on English at Cam 
> badge, Ins edited Pearl, Cynewulfs Christ, 7 ae 
Ixeter Booh, and other monuments of our older 
English literature, the ‘Temple Shakespeare,' and 
Lamb’s Spciimeiis 

Gcorsc CrcRorj- Smith (b 1S65), Lecturer on Eng 
Iish in the University of Edinburgh, has published 
tiooks on The Dais of James IV and on The 
Transition Paaod m fifteenth centun European 
literature, edited a cntical edition of The Spectator, 
and contributed to this work the articles on Addison, 
Tcfirey, and He Quincey 

VlfCciI Eilivnnt Mooilloj Mnsnit (b 1865) wrote m 
1S95 A Romance of Wastdale, and followed with 
The Courtship of Morrtce Buckler, The Philandei ers, 
Ixrot eiice Clavering, Parson Kell} (with Mr Andrew 
Lang), Ensign Kaghtlc } , Clementina 

Arllinr sniiuns (b JS65), poet and critic, has pub- 
fished several volumes of verse, an intronuction to 
Brow ning. Studies in Taco lAtcratures, Tt e S} niMist 
Mov matt, and Cities 

Hcrlicrt tllirrl Laurens Flslirr (b 1865), Fellow and 
tutor of Aew College Oafonl, became through The 
Meaurval Empire (tSgS) a recognised authonty on 
the history of Germany 


H <• Hell* (b i8dG) struck out an original vein in 
The Time Machine, and had by 1903 wntten nearly 
a score of stones or collections of stones somewhat 
in the vein of Jules Vemc — The IVar of the Worlds, 
The Invisible Man, The Island of Dr Moreau, The 
Sea Lad} But Man) tnd 111 the I^Iahng (1903) is a 

senous attempt at an Utopian new republic. 

Thnuins Secconilic (b 1S66), assistant editor of the 
Dictwnai} of A’ational Biography, initialed his 
literary career walh 7 i eke Bad hat m 1894, and 
has since producevl The Age of Johnson, Tk' Age 
of Shakespeare (with another), and edited Smollett’s 
Miscellanies and an edition of Baton Munehattsen 
Rlchnril Lc Lnlltcnnc (b 1S66) has published 
Volumes in Folio (1888), The Book Bills of Kar 
asstts. The keltgion of a Litcran hfan, two volumes 
of Prose fancies, and csliniatca of George Meredith 
and Riidyard Kipling two or three volumes of 
verse , m fiction. The Quest of the Golden Girl and 
The Romance of Zion Chapel , besides Lf L -cere 
God, Travels in England, and The Life Romantic 
Ernest WUlInm nnrnunt; (b 1866), novelist and jour 
nalist, has wnllcn A Bnde fiom the Bush, The 
Rogue's hiarch. Dead Men tell no Tales, Peccarn, 
The Black Mash 

Lionel lohnson (1S67-1902) did much revaewang and 
cnticism, pubbsheel volumes of poems m 1S95 “’I'f 
1897 (Ireland and other Poems), and a cnticism of 
The Art of Thomas Hardi 

Onrry I’nln. (b 1867), journalist and author, has pro 
duced Pla} things and Paiodtes, Scenes and Inter 
hides, The Kindness of the Celestial, The Octax e of 
Claudius 

Edvvnril Fretlrrlc Henson (b 1S67) published Dodo 
in 1S93, The Babe B A , and half a dozen other 
novels, stones, and plays since. 

Lnnrcncc llonsruiiu (b 1S67), himself an artist, wrote 
on blakc in 1893, since the publication ol 

Arras m lSg6 had an increasing circle of admirers 
for Ins poetry , Spikenard is a volume of devotional 
love poems, Gotis and their Mahers a prose allegory 
Clinrlcs Ilnjanonil Hrozlcj (b 1868), Fellow of Merton, 
has published books on James of Aragon, Ilemy 
tlic Navagalor, and the Cabots, and a historv of fhe 
Da'cn cf Modern Geographi (1897-1901) 

Eilvvnril \crmll Lucas (b lS6S) viTOte a book of verses 
for children m 1S97, published The Open Road m 
1899, and IS now known as evlitor of the life, works, 
and letters of Charles and Mary Lamb 
Feorsc Hoiislas Brown (1S69-1902) suddenly became 
famous in 1901 for his House -u th the Gr,at 
Shutters, but died \ ithni twelve months of its 
publication 

Laurence Hlnyon (b 1869), assistant m the British 
Museum, published I}rie Teems in 1894, Roans in 
1803, London Vision in 1S95-9S, 77 te Praise of 
Life in 1S96, Porph}rton and other Pcents in 1898, 
Odes in 1900, The Di.ath oj Aaaiit m 1003. 

Joseph Lnnrad, master in the mcrcliant service and 
novelist, liecaiiic known in 1S95 bv Alna}crs I oh}, 
later stones being / /, Outcast of the Istanas, Tales 
of Gnrest, lord Jim, Typhoon, Hostromo (1904) 
Strplirn Fwynn published Htghca}s and />}aca\s in 
Don, a' m 1S90, a book on Aorthcote ihe painter, 
jo-iia} and 7 e moriva in It elan I, and a critical 
study ofTennvson 
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ncriinrd tiipcs, no\elist, produced in 1S98 The ImLc of 
IViue, followed In Our Laily cf Darlmss, Joan 
Brotherhood, Lor e hkc a Cifs), Secret on the Ilill 
Albcrl FrcdcrlcK I'oIInrd (b 1869), conlnbutor of 
manj articles to tlic D\ctionnrv of National Btog 
raphy, IS author of The Jesuits tn Poland, Pnglaud 
under Protector Someisct, and Henry VIII m the 
Goupil Senes 

nasll llooil, arm) captain and dramatic author, has 
written The Pmeratd Isle, Sweet and Twenty, Jllj 
Prett) Maid 

nenrj 1 I smond, actor and dramatist, is author of 
Pest, One Summer's Da), The tVildcmess 
Tnmes UonRlns (born in Belfast in 1S69), cnlic and 
assistant editor of the Star, and contributor to the 


Alhenanm, Bookman, and other journals, has 
published an Ode 01 the Coronation of King 
Bdivard VII and an apjircciation of Mr Watts 
Dunton {1903), and to this worh he has contn 
biitcd the articles on Mhlliam Blal c, P J Baile), 
Mr AVatts Dunton, Air S\ inhume, and some other 
authors 

WJlIlnin lEoinniiie ralrn,on (b I&71) has, under the 
pseudonjm of ‘Benjamin Swift,’ written since 1896 
a senes of novels, including The Tontentor, Pie 
Destro)er, Nude Souls, and an cssaj, 7 he Ltersial 
Conjliet 

Ford Mnilo-v IlnclTcr (b 1S73) '’tts WTittcn poems, stones, 
a Life of Madox Brown, a monograph on Poss'-tti, 
and, witli Joseph Conrad, Romance 


leidj lolin Scott (Ahcia Ann Spottiswoode , rSoi-1900) 
was author of ‘Annie Launc,’ 'Douglas, tender and 
true,’ ‘Ettrick,’ ‘Dunsdeer,’ and some others of 
the most esteemed of modem Scotch songs, as well 
as of the music to which the\ arc sung 
Anna Snnnnlck (1S13-99) wrote -in Utopian Dream 
and other prose works, but is remcmberexl as the 
translator of Faust m accomplished verse, os well as 
a translator from bchillcr and ,Lscli)lu5 
Grace Afrnllnr (1816-47), an Lnghsh Jewess, wrote on 
her ancestral faith, published poems, and was 1 nown 
chiefly as authoress of manj unsectarian but strongly 
religious novels, such as Home Influence and A 
Mother's Recompense 

JIrs ainr> Antic Fverett Green (1818-95) edited The 
Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, The Diary 
of John Rous, The Letters of Queen Henrietta Marta, 
and calendared important senes of State papers 
Slnrln Clinrlottc TneUer (1821-93) wrote as ‘ A-LOE’ 
(A Lady of England) many stones (usuall) didactic) 
for children 

JnlJn Knvnnnirli (1824-77), ^ devout Insh Catholic, 
laid the scenes of most of her stones — Madeleine, 
Nathalie, Adlle, and man) others — in France , she 
wrote also on Trench and English women of 
letters 

Aiiiitc Koary (1825-79) was author of the novel Castle 
Dal) , and of stones for cluldren, and other worl s 
Mrs Clinrlcs llnmnril (1830-69), the ‘ ClanbeT of so 
many drawingroom songs, published three collcc 
tions of songs, ballads, and verses 
Imella Itlnnilforil Edvvanls (1831-92), Egjptologist 
and novelist, WTOte Pfy Brothers IVtfe, Barbara's 
IPislory, Half a Million of Money, Debenhain's Vow, 
and Lord Brachenbitr) 

Mrs Isnliclla 1 . Itlsliop (Ixim Bird, 1832-1904) travelled 
extensively, and wTote accounts of her expenences m 
America, Japan, Indo China, Persia, and Tibet. 
Slalllila Itarliam Follinm Itvln arils (b 1836), cousin 
of Amelia B Edwards, has written on Trench to 
pography and life, and many novels, including The 
Wlute House b) the Sea, Dr Jacob, Nitty, Dream 
Charlotte 

Mrs Mary Isinisa Stewart Moloswortli (b 1839) wrote 
as ‘Ennis Graham’ half a dozen novels, but became 
eminent for her delightful stones for children — 
Carrots, Cuckoo Clock, Herr Bab), The Bo)S and 
I, and man) more 


Mrs Jnlln Ilomtln Fvvliip; (bom Gatt) , 1842-S5) 
wrote a senes of channing stones for children. 
Including Mrs Ovirthcw n’s Remembrances, Jacka 
napes, Jan of the Utndmill, A Plat Iron fer a 
Parthing, The Stor) of a St ort lafe 

Isnrs Mnrj (Icrkc (b 1842) wrote Thi S)stem of the 
Stars, Prol’Ums ii As/ioph)sies, and other astro 
nomical works 

Mntlillilr l,Ilnil (1847-96), a cliamjiion of women’s 
nghls, bom in Mannheim, translated Strauss’s Old 
J aithand the Ac-rand Mane BashkirlscfTs memoirs, 
wrote Lives of George J-hot and Madame Koland 
and published some remarkable poems. The ProphiC) 
of St Oran, The Heather on Pire, The Ascent of Man 

Mm Flora innJe steel (bom Webster, 1847) lias wnltcn 
1 rom the P \,.e hiveis. Tales from thi Punjab, On the 
P see of the Heaters, Voicts in the Nijit, The Hosts 
of the Laid 

Sir* Fnwrclt (Milhcent Garrett, b, 1S47), widow of 
Professor I aw cett, and a defender of women’s rights, 
is author of Political Ltonomy for Begun ers and 
other works on economics 

Mm Tonliiilii Siiilfli has, under her maiden name of 
L. T Meade, vvnttcn a long senes of novels and 
stones, mostly for girls and cliildrcn, of which 
Scamp and I, A IVoilf oj Girls, Tee Girls of St 
IVode’s, All Sorts, A Princess of tie Gutter, Drift, 
are examples 

Mm nmr) itceves, vvnling under her maiden name of 
Helen Mathers, became knowm bj her novels Cornin' 
thro' the R)e, Clurr) Ripe, M) lad) Grcenslcr es , 
and Sam's Sweetheart, The Stor) cf a Sin, A Man of 
To da) , M) Jo John, Cinders, and Honey arc some 
of her later ones 

Mm Hire Stopforil Greene (b 1S49), besides edibng her 
husband’s Short Histor) , waote Hent) II and Town 
Life in the Fifteenth Centur) 

3 Ini 1 niiic lie laiszoavsltl Gcrnril (bom Emilv Gerard, 
1849) IS author of Reata, Begjar pi) Neijbour, 
The JVaters of Hercules (m collaboration watli her 
sister), and half a dozen other Imoks and stones 

Emily Frances Adeline Senicnnt (1S51-1904) 

author of a score of novels, including The Slot) of 
a Penitent Soul, Bc) ond Recall, Sibyl Fletcher, M tss 
Bettfls Mistake, The Common Lot, Blake cf Oriel 

Jlndniiic I/Oiicranl dc Xonpcardc (bom Dorothea Gerard, 
1S55) wrote the three above named novels with her 
sister, and a score of stones or books of her own 
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Hr* llrno Kdy (tnjri Juli\ f e^,wojlIy 

l-noiin ^<ii h'-f Jtjnir Innt'., <i 1 ^^atlS 

iSv K'H Inc i i\tntfrs t ItffrH <r, snil o 1>< t 

smJii: ubjCtis, II ’1 fur licr I ivc of liafi-lla i! 1 mi 
n*i 4 Bi itflci tl I M - 

)lr» Itrmtonil llaitiplirrj-^, a*. ‘Kits,’ jiufiliilitd Dinr 
Piinftii fiRSj' />!. f/tf / tin. Jut /jfLtr umip t, 
1)1 O'J A 7 ri)nil}, In '>in cj Jo'/fn Vm/ ■'//A 
nuif n'lier nf»c!i 

Mri >lnrcnr*-l ■^lolfr llnHari-runl fc. lS^5-'*7), 'll Irisli 
noTcIiM iriui)^ ‘.o'nrtimi- nttotijmiuisly nnf lotnc 
tiiiT'S ai ‘Till* Diichi^ ■>/ mirl tliiit\ 

toliim'^ of vliD t am! n(ni:k, J'l tins in t}>77, 

ami IW/j ihc iiiosl 'iikcct fuU in 1S7S 

■Mnlrl 1 rtcp< (li IS in liltralurt * \ crtion I aai,’ 

ant author of A/e Crri/i/rj rit Aa/j, 

/ /i-oi (c'^saj'i on ihi Iscnais Jiicc), Ptiij it 
t'tialcifin.t) / I’htitloit la'-cr, Gdnu). Act, Afcrltit 
1 it 

Str« Viiiilr nrtniil (Iwrn \\ui»t, 1S57), foi n \ tiiV ant» 
CliriMun ami " cnlin l utiltraii'l Iccliircr, la-csme 
from iS^ onwanl a cirnsjucuous ri'prf'.rntaliit laf 
a (i I'tnlo Itraliniinii.al ttiLai^phi, amont; her Iw-iAa 
hi in; R ttu trimticu, 7 tf -lit 1 nt ill An /.t^ frn 
Cinrti tnt/v, 7 At J i!i' i‘’iit 1 r ’lent ti h Jt 
foualnnro inrollnr >Vo(«IIiIII Nnilrn (iSyS-Vl) wrote 
tinlhanl cii-iM on philo-'aphicnl 'ailijeei , ant! jiuli 
h'lici! two M Inmta of jmetry of sin^hr nucrcM 
llealiB HlrrKon ta the pin tiaiiie of tiarah ''tilth Tuho" 
of /<• Jt 1 1 All if / ti ) t ill ! imilar one 
Mrati t mnit (Iwirn I nncti I h ilkth Clirhei ts known 
a fnillmr of 7 1 1 7 !t<j tnl\ T v nt and otltcr proldcm 
nutcla PfAtth Ih u and Pn'i ‘fit /"A nti"/ li-mg 
JaOa ^•<>I1- 

Mr* Ttnrnrn Mnltit hi' iin!ei Inv m'ltiti name of 
\iinii k Sit in wnttcii rr) iV, Cttr'r nr S' 
I til/, '•ir A' ftniAt ti ill, Act fe'.aml mini otlar 
' one , c pctalli Jn'iitilar v illi 
l-itna Iinlt u tlic pen name of At!a 1 It n lli)lv fdicd 
tooth ftuttior of 00, Itr /Vh, /At ,iut 

h *1 I'Sp r-,' (T ViniAr, Jr All t-tfrt Si r i f 
air* JIaiin <ntnl (ttorii Muon) i antlnir of 7 ^ r Situ' 
rf rt~-i I {iiaklt, 7 / }) u 'sttrs rt Jt ihtiii, an I 

c her novel -id jf n* ^v on niam' e a’' ! on 
vail 

ttrv Vrttmr fteniMunt Itvitn ^ aii^hatil wuhv aa ' !ohn 
''ttui0 V.mirt Ai t'n' / h ()SS5l 7 tt Irur 
A< '?► A A\<trtt fin utr f /»' / U c 1 

Wavaart! t nv, (he JK I uam of \'i M fi T ii'tie t 

v 1 lie ki (\\n lilt nia'i fj SiVoie,! /> n 'f 
in I flks' 1 -I I It I / eta!, 

> I n <>" r, an I 1 Inrr i vt ’i -p I p-l 1 
KulMeen atunnlnctnn tainn ll’oui ' ntej 

in e f / J ' I h r f !,,),, n ’ 1 1 ' t - 
S' n Ittne u a rr, Ur '/o t t-r // /' 
o (j rf It ftiMl 1 ll ei n \rl 

Ijiitlr ’terw I i l„ •’’)!, nii Ua, 

U‘1C ' e I' it oo 3 m a ''t t (-1 I J ' ,d 

"lot iiiniifl'ept- ff], ) 

< >f -I K (la 


j Mra M. K fUrterit, t-i'ie rA ) loh-v or C d J !t'\ 
j a n"c I Jill'S' ' ‘ 'titer for oil! ft 0,11 rU 
j not fir (hditt'i — i'ri het'h t Lnn,r, / j ' • 

j f - Ji’i 1 ' mn I, ! tt I /S-iy , at 1 f /j i/j 

l Aif''ati! oihct-plaw 

f Ijnly ’Inrj Jlontcomerle iiierle !-v an 'rt • m jej 

fia 1 (, of \’i' Id I eiie, ''iimml vTae n imt a 
anlho» of / r ’-i JJri n tr A 11 (iS7Jt, / lie 
7 re (hic t rt }(■/ Annie , s / r,e- / ,,,/ 

II ar, 7 I ' if ' 1 a <!' r, 's Wi,!! -e ll - n* 1 ci 
o'' the l 2 'irTn of NaiArr at ! e rr I ra'Ici m t f 
! itisc 

Tlie lion IJlllIJ Itiavlen I'anfl 'ff r ' ! d t 1 ) 1 _ >v 
in dc a niiiiL for her df h) i rr In h ma linrn a, 

j followed 111 (ill nil and Ihr eh' ui r a hi orj ‘d 

Inland urd a Imd on 1 a^); m fr an ' _ 'ai 

\i ith me II i/f Gterr n vo' nridpema 

Jlra Kntlinrliir Tynnn llliiU«on (Ik in Ivi n I'-ili 
piilihvhed a volume of jtoems in It-ki;, an 1 ' i 1 '7 
ha« wriUni mnvatdi of n 'core of tn.n' 1 m pi t .n 1 
vrr-i, main]} n neK, amon^' tlici i A'‘ J! ' t>it> 
Cnl She liiiHi in Jimtiij, 7 ru ''tot! 1 net> 1 
j Itiiy l^vy (iSfiT-h'il Jcivi '1 jKicti-v , Mroo, 1" 1 
j XnrhAfr "'■'d two other eollcvtinni of |o 11 a 
I clever novel, /VW'i; Jii<Ar 
lUntrlre Unrmdrn (le tSCtJ »' aut! nr of S /» tf t 
Inisintif \ieS/ (t’^9t). A; I'nnii'j tfe •' Afit^i 
Str I'K t,{, A itlhim 1 1 rnnh tr 
Marie Inrelll, liorn m tSfij, -n 1 tiamtd m a I f rJi 
etinvent fi r n mu leal oirccr, jvtixh cnl a p j lir 
novel, -f 7 enait tr' 7 ~' II rfns, m thSti , / /, ri 
j II r/'i a f, h !i‘A, on 1 7 ne V i ef It, ’ ctr 

j the ivoiiv of tli' neat halfa’o in join, It* ni 1 1 

j amliitiiM'; ant niort p i,nil r wne /> / ‘■’as thr 

I Senru ef Sr! in an i lit 'ft, I \ If /V 

I Iftti fern D m 1 7 tu t, 7 e r J r ‘ f J i' 1 j<‘ 
Si'j/. A"rr, nn.l /., i attractcvl It' n ui t! an 1 he 
\f nfer Cms! in (\ino\ tir\ rtn*- t! J nfirv*) 
rilrntielti Itotiln*, divun"'! '' e 1 in t' r 'ji-e f 1 i**- 
intriptetalnniv of 3 U r-i, h i ‘t il K ' r I 
' vviiKon 7 r r tl' « (J tr I I rii 1 ( 1' rr r a! 1 r 1 _ 

j I lien Thorneirron rovvler Utv lu r- a, 'Iti < e ' o , 
pull li'in! ] H*!!!' an I 1 tirvr'i ( - It / s t 
( C imh} (if fSi i P u t fer, ! lee I -ijit J n , 

J /a- a- r II nnt n‘ A t a ! J \- 

j Mnr> OintmwndatTi awtlnw vf 7 r /* ' 1 fr ^'i, 

^ Sti- ( f Tr Vi /’ tr s, P 1 - 7,1 >et' tt ‘ f A- 'r 

I'-CMVC ttno IV 11 1' f) I'll p I ri l\ e 7 
Jnne Iturlow, t— jrr r>ith/'-i(^tji J- ' /i;S 
, 7 It in I* I', til I la e n 1 1 J tvv j - 

! < f tlic 1 n I'lri If V r Ir'i h' ir f t ' i a- r 

J Vlolrt Martin m u " *M'iI a I i- , i ' - i t 

' VMlS I^tllti d ►einirralllr I 1 , 1 > -r 

' f t’ lie tii^iv »r ' 1 ti ! (ft /-i' ' I 

Ar—plrir 1/- i L I I ‘ j 

. / 1 S e- / X'era f s i- J If 

' Mr* %'lr'mrnt ehtortrr tll-m '' f*"* , t a 

1 1 ) 'd X p'o o ' ' a ' I r 'rji ( v X -1-^ 

1 .xj’ ‘''1" rt' 'I' I . " ' } ' 

} ’ ti —et ' Si ti t till S f ij J ’1 ' 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 


Enslish Iiilcinliirc In Canada. 


Dominion of Oimdi, c\cn 
\\ithout Its Arctic ishnds, occu 
pies more of the surfice of ihc 
North Amencnn continent than 
the United Stntcs, nnd is in 
nrca little less tlnn the whole 
of Europe But it the begin- 
ning of the twentieth ccntun 
the energetic population who had alrcadt gben 
It its rank amongst the most promising coun- 
tries and communities of the world numbered 
le's than fi\e and a half millions— a little more 
numerous than the people of the Netherlands at 
the same dale, larger b) a million than the popu 
lation of Scotland, but less bj a million than the 
population of Greater London Onl\ since the 
early tears of the setentcenth ceiitun has anj 
part of what we now call Canada been the home 
of men of European blood and speech The 
earliest settlers were Frenchmen, whose sparsely 
peopled settlements on the shores of the St 
Lawrence and in Acadia were till near the end 
of the centun but little disturbed b\ the English 
colonists to the south hrom New England the 
tide of colonisation graduaht flowed towards north 
and west Collisions between French and English 
interests, between French and English colonists, 
became frequent and almost ine\itablc, and in 
the middle of the eighteenth Centura Canada 
was the stake for which France and England 
contended in wars fought out parth in Europe 
and parth in Amenca The capture of Quebec 
ba Wolfe in 1759 practically ended the struggle, 
and b) the Treaty of Pans m 1763, what aras then 
called Canada, with the parts of New France 
between the Alleghanics and the Mississippi, was 
ceded to Great Britain During the reaolution 
aahich led to the constitution of the United States 
as a new nation, Canada remained loaal to the 
mother-country And the immigration into Canada 
at the close of the aaar of some thirty or forta 
thousand United Empire Loaahsts, sadly shaking 
off the dust of their feet against the new republican 
pohta, greatly strengthened the still numencally 
weak English element m the loaal proaance, and 
permancntla saaed British interests in the aast 
area tahere till of late settlers of English speech 


had been greatla outnumbered ba those of French 
blooo ' 

French literature in Canada, beginning with the 
books of the old cvpiorers and missionancs, and 
including in modem daas the poems of FriSclictte, 
Crdma/ic, Le Maa, and Suite, lies w holla aaathojt 
the scope of this work And the earliest books 
in English aaTitten in Canada or about Canada — 
such as the accounts of their caplorations ba 
the Londoner Samuel Hcarne and the Scotsman 
•\lc\ander Mackcn/iic, all dating' from the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
Centura— need onla passing mention Nor haac 
the Earl of Selkirks wntings, illiam Smitlis 
Hzstoi-} of Co/ ado (1S15), or Daaid Thompson's 
T/ic Jl nr 0/ JS],^ much to do wath the dcaclop 
ment of Canadian literature , as in the other 
colonics, a majonty of the earlier arnters were 
British bom From 18:8 onwards Joseph Howe 
made his newspaper, the Scot/a/, published 

in Halifaa, an important litcrara as well as political 
organ, and secured for it Hahburton’s humorous 
papers In airtue ol his thiee a cars’ sojourn in 
Canada, and of his La'x/'ic Todd, Bogle Corlef, 
and other aaorks dealing aaiUi Canadian life, John 
Galt (see pages 296-3Cx>) is at least associated 
with Canadian literature , and aahocacr it aans aaho 
wTOtc It, the ‘ Canadian Boat Song,’ referred to 
on page 298, is (in contrast to Moores) a tery 
notewortin and earh poetic outcome of a Scottish 
cmIc’s life in die Canadian backwoods Mam of 
R M Ballantyne’s stones (sec page 623) reflect 
his c\pcncnces in the Hudson Baa temtoncs, and 
haa c made ta\ o generations of Bntish boa s familiar 
with some aspects of life in those regions 

The first considerable aersc writer in Canada 
aaas Mrs Susannah Moodie, youngest sister of 
Miss Agnes Stnckland With her husband, a 
Scottish officer aaho had seen sera ice m the 
Low Countries and South Afnca, she settled m 
Ontano in 1S32, and before her deatli in 18S5 
produced a good deal of aersc (including notable 
poems on the maple and tlie canoe) and much 
minor fiction Charles Heaa-ysege (1816-76), a 
Lia erpool cabinetmaker, published after he settled 
in Canada, in 1853, sonnets, longer poems, noacls, 
and scaeral tragedies, of aahich the most important 
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was Saul Isabella Valance\ Crawford (1851-S7), 
bom m Dublin, came to Canada as a child, and 
IS gratcfulK remembered for her lyncs, such as 
‘The Master Builder’ and ‘The A\e of the 
Pioneer’ George Frcdenck Cameron (1S54-85), 
a >iOia Scotian bom, desenes to be regarded as 
the first natite poet whose Ijncs, intense and 
passionate, were greeted as admirable b\ the 
foremost English cntics and poets Educated 
at Queen’s Uni\ ersit) , Kingston, Cameron became 
editor of a Kingston newspaper, and is perhaps 
best laiown for his defiant 'Mhat reck we of the 
creeds of men?’ At the end of the nineteenth 
century an enthusiastic Canadian anthologist was 
able to commemorate the work of no less than 
a hundred and thirty fi\c Canadian poets, of whom 
C G D Roberts, Bliss Carman, W M Campbell, 
and Sir Gilbert Parker ma\ be reckoned amongst 
die foremost 

In nor els, talcs, and stones Galt’s first sue 
cessor was Mayor John Richardson, author of 
f(~inaus/a 1,1833), who was bora in Ontano of 
Scoitish parents Mbllnin Kirbi, G M A-dam, 
Miss Lil\ Dougall, and Miss M M Saunders 
arc but a fe’ amongst recent or luing authors 
of romance and stoia Grant Vilen, though 
Canadian bom, came to Oxford as a routb, 
and was reel oned amongst English authors Sir 
Gilbert Parker, though sening as English M P 
from 1900, IS still accounted a Canadian poet 
and Canadian norchsl, and is the most conspicu- 
ous Canadian man of letters 

Amongst histoncal waiters, besides Bourinot 
and C G D Roberts, Kingsford and Goldwan 
Smith, should be named Robert Christie, James 
Hannay, George Bryce, J C Dent, and G M 
Adam Mr Arthur Doughtt’s si\ \oIumcs on 
Wolfe’s campaign 0903) constitute a \ery impor 
tant contribution to Canadian histor\ Alpheus 
Todd produced in his Parhamentat^ Go-'crniiieitl 
in England (iSby-dS) what e\cn in England ranks 
as an auUiontatne worL Sir Daniel Wilson had 
attained eminence in Scotland as an antiquarian 
and histonan ere in 1853, m mid time of his life, 
he came to Toronto as Professor of History and 
English Literature. Sir M illiam Logan, geologist, 
was the first nati\c man of science who can be 
reckoned amongst really eminent representatn cs 
of his profession the Dawsons, father and son — 
Sir] AV Dawson and Dr G M Dawson — worthily 
maintained the tradition Sir John Murray ‘of the 
Challtugo ^ a supreme authonty on oceanography, 
was born in Coburg, Ontano, and partly educated 
m Canada, but has done most of his scientific life- 
work m Bntain Dr Theal (see page 730) is a 
Kew Brunswicker DrJ B Crozier, though settled 
in London, may be claimed by Canadians as one 
of their most original and stimulating thinkers 
and writers Professor John VVatson of Kingston 
went from Scotland to Canada m 1872, and has 
since then published a senes of works on Kant, 
Schclhng, Comte, Mill, and Spencer, on ethical 


philosophy and Chnstian idealism, which rank him 
amongst our most fruitful writers on philosophy 

On ihc beginnings of Iitcratarc m Canada, ftp tlie Trauscuitoiis 
cf ike royal SeHety of Car ida (18S3 et sc^ X e^ptciallj a paper b> 
J G Bourinoi m 1803, published also as a separate boob, Cauad 1 1 
TttielU'^ual Strength and Jf ealness ihe same authors Iniellec 
tual Development of Ike Cat adiaii People the rcle\*ant portions 
of the hutories of Canada pamcnlail> that by Roberts , Light 
halls coUcctioa of of ike Great Donwixon and lus 

anthology of Canadian Peevix a> i Lays (‘Canterbury Poets, 
]£9 i), Sladcn and Roberts younger American PoeU (1891) 
Stedmans / tclortan Anikolo^ (*^95) WcthcrcUs Laier Cana 
at in Poems (1 893) , Rand ^ Tre isury of Canaaian J erse (1900) 

Thomas Clmmllci Ilalilmrton (1796-1865) 
was bora at Windsor in is ova Scotia, and educated 
in his native town Called to the Bar in 1820, 
he became a member of the House of Assembly, 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas (1828), and 
Judge of the Supreme Court (1842') In 1856 he 
retired and settled m England, was made D C L 
by Oxford, and m 1859-63 was Conservative 
M P for Launceston He takes rank in British 
American literature mainly as creator of ‘ Sam 
Slick,’ Yankee pedlar and clockmakcr, whose quaint 
drollery, unsophisticated wit, simple but trenchant 
satire, knowledge of human nature, and aptitude 
in the use of ‘soft sawder’ have given him a fair 
chance of immortality The newspaper sketches 
(vvTitten anonymously) in which this character first 
appeared were collected in 1837-40 as The Clock- 
maker, or Savings and Doings of Samuel Slick 
of Shckvillt, and were continued as The Aiiachi, 
or Sam ‘^hcf. in England (1843-44), tlic typical 
Yankee liavmg been brought to England in this 
new capaaiv Haliburton’s oilier works include 
A Historical and Statistical Aciount of Nova 
Scotia (1825-29) , Bubbles of Canada (1839) , The 
Old fudge, or Life in a Colony j The Letlei-bag 
of the Great IVtstern , JVise Sams and Modern 
Instances J Nature and Human Nature j Tiaits 
of American Humour j and Rule and Misrule of 
the English in Amo tea (1850) The Canadian 
humourist has had few successors in his own 
country , but he is iccogniscd as the father of 
all such as have anywhere m America waatten 
humorous work in dialect There is a Memoir 
by r B Crofton (1889) 

Joseph none (1804-73) was tlie son of an 
emigrant loyalist who came from Boston to Halifax 
after the Amcncan Rev olution Bred, like his father, 
a pnnlcr, he soon showed exceptional journalistic 
gifts, and in 1828 became proprietor and editor of 
the Nova Scotian, remarkable not merely as the 
paper m which Haliburton’s ‘ Sam Slick’ made his 
bow to the world, but for its editor’s own bnlhant 
contnbutions These compnsed sketches of his 
own experiences, ‘VVestem and Eastern Rambles 
a senes of papers, ‘The Club,’ on the model of 
Nodes Amlrosiance J and his weightier ‘Legisla- 
te e Rev lew s ’ He became the most conspicuous 
man m provinaal public life, the most eloquent 
speaker in the Assembly, Secretary' of State, and 
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Governor of Nova Scotn His Speeclus and Publu 
Letters were published (1858), and there is a Life 
•of him by Fenety (1896) 

Willlniii Kingsford (1819-98), author of the 
■standard History of Canada^ Uas bom in I ondon, 
at sixteen lie enlisted in the Dragoon Guards, and 
in 1837 went with his regiment to Canada. He 
had nscn to be sergeant vhen, m 1841, he left the 
army to do sun eying work, and as surveyor or 
-engineer he was till 1879 engaged on canals, rail 
ways, and harbours in the United States, Panamd, 
nnd Canada His first publications were on 
roads, canals, and his own travels His Htstoiy 
of Canada (10 vols 1887-97), the result of seven 
teen years’ patient labour in Canadian archives, 
IS more remarkable for its fairness, fullness, and 
fidelity to Its sources than for its literary style 

Goldvtiii Suiitli, bom at Reading in 1823, 
passed from Eton to Oxfo-d, took a first in classics 
in 1845, and in 1847 was elected a Fellow of Uni- 
versity College and called to the Bar A zealous 
promoter of university reform, he was assistant- 
secretary to the first and secretary to the second 
Oxford University Commission, and served on an 
Education Commission in 1858 Regius Professor 
of History at Oxford in 1858-^, he was during the 
American Civil War a strenuous upholder of the 
North, in 1864 he lectured in the United States, 
and in 1868 he was elected to the chair of English 
and Constitutional History in Cornell University 
Four years later he settled in Canada, edited 
the Canadian Monthly 1872-74, and founded and 
edited 'I he IVceh and The Bystander j and forty 
years’ residence and literary work entitle him to 
rank as a conspicuous Canadian publicist and 
author He has wntten on the study of history-, 
on Irish history, on Three Lnc^tish Statesnun 
<Pym, Hampden, Cromwell), a political history- of 
the United States, and a political history of the 
United Kingdom, vigorous in style, luminous in 
exposition, and rich in suggestion. He is the 
author of books or pamphlets on university reform, 
the American Civil War, and questions of the 
•day here and in America. Believing profoundiv 
in the mission of the English race, he is anti- 
impenalist both in Bntish and in American politics, 
supported the disestablishment of the Insh Church, 
but opposed Home Rule He has always insisted 
(in The Political Destiny of Canada and m Canada 
and the Canadian Question) that, geographically 
and commercially, Canada is bound ultimately 
to gravitate towards incorporation m the United 
States He is an anti-Socialist but a Radical in 
most respects, an idealist but somewhat of a pessi 
mist, an independent thinker and a very trenchant 
cntic There are monographs from his pen on 
Cow per, on Jane Austen, and on Lloy-d Garnson 
He has produced in A Trip to Cngland and 
Oxford and her Colleges glonfied guide books for 
Amencan tourists Bay Leaves and Specimens of 
•Greek Tragedy show his skill in verse And in 


Rational Religion (1861), Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence (1897), and a short book on The rounder 
of Chnstendoni (1903), he broke with historical 
Christianity, insists on free inquiry, and demands 
a reconstruction of our faith 

Sir John Gcoigc lJoiuinol,bom m Svdnty, 
Nova Scotia, in 1837, studied at Irinitv Colle„c, 
Toionto, and for years edited the Halifax Ac- 
porttr, but in 1880 became Clerk of the Dominion 
House of Commons He was one of the ongin il 
members of the Royal Society of Canada, of 
which he has been president and honorary secre 
tary He has written largely on constitutional 
history, on parliamentary- procedure and parlia 
mentary govenimcnt in Canada, a bool on Cape 
Breton and one on Canada under Bntish rule , 
besides the tw o w orks noted abov c on The Intel 
lutiial Development of the Canadian People {\%Zo) 
and on Canada's Intellectual Strength and IKah 
ness (1893 , ongmally, like many of Ins works, 
pnnted in the Ti ansactions of the Royal 9 ocietj 
of Canada) He was made KCMG in 1898, 
and has received academic honours from Laval 
University 

Charles Graiil Allen (1848-99) bom at 
Kingston in Canada, graduat,ed from Merton 
College, Oxford, in 1871 After four years at 
Queen’s College, Jamaica, as Piofcssor of Logic 
and Principal (1873-77), he returned to England, 
and, adopting a literary career, published Physio- 
logical ^Esthetics (1877), Colour Sense, Lvolit- 
tionist at Large, Dai ,^.in, Colut Clout's Calendar, 
rioweis and then Pedtipces, The Story of the 
Plants, mainly connected with the exposition and 
popularisation of the evolution theory Failing {o 
make a livelihood bv scientific work, he turned to 
novel wnting, and showed a marvellous fertility 
and attained remarkable populanty under the cir 
cumstanccs Babylon, In All Shades Philistia, 
The Devil’s Die, were written frankly to please 
the public , m The ll'oman who Did (1895), first 
of his ‘Hilltop Novels,’ he sought to expound 
and promote his views on life and soaety — in 
this case unconventional and startling views on 
marriage and the relation of the sexes The 
Evolution of the Idea of God (1897) was an anti 
Chnstian philosophy of religion He wrote also 
a small book on Anglo- Sa,xon Bntain, and a 
scries of admirable histoncal guidebooks to Pans, 
Florence, and Belgium 

loliii Itcattlc Crozici, bom of Scotch 
parents at Galt, Ontario, m 1S49, was educated 
at the Grammar School in Galt and at Toronto 
University, and having qualified as MD (1872), 
came to England and settled in practice in London 
But he found time to produce as early as 1880 
an important work on The Religion of the Future, 
first of a series of onginal and suggestive contri- 
butions to the history of civilisation and cultuie, 
Civilisation and Progress being followed in 
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1S97 b) the first volume of The History of Intel- 
lectual Development on the Lanes of Modem E/vo- 
lution My Inner Life (1898) he descnbed as ‘a 
cbaptdr on personal evoluUon -ind autobiograph> 
and he wrote a studj of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and English democrac) 

W. n. Drninmond, bom m 1859 in the west 
of Ireland, came to Quebec province in 1869, and 
settled as doctor m a typical mixed v illage, Bord 
a Plouffe, peopled bv French and English-speak- 
ing -joyageurs, Indians, half-breeds, and French 
Scotch Irish Canadians, who ran the rapids and 
served vvath Wolselej on the Red River expedition 
He handles m a masterly manner the mixed patois 
of English and French spoken around him, and in 
his verse the grotesqueness of the combination 
stnkes one less than the poetry and tenderness 
and fire of the narrative. The Habitant and 
other rrench-Canadian Poems made him favour- 
ably know n in 1 898 , Phil-d-Runls Canoe and 
Madeleine Vercheres were his next ventures 
(1899), Johnnie Courteau and other Poems fol- 
lowed m 1901 

Cluarlcs iJcorgc Douglas Roberts, bom 

at Douglas, New Brunswick, in i860, studied at 
the Univejrsitv of New Brunswack, and after hold- 
ing one or two minor educational posts, edited the 
Week at Toronto, was Professor of English Litera- 
ture and of Economics in King's College, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, from 1885 till 1895, and for two years 
edited a paper in New York His best-known 
work m poetry is contained in Orion and other 
Poems (1880), In Divers Tones (1887), Poems of 
Wild Life (1888), an ode for the Shelley cen- 
tenary'; Songs of the Common Day, and The Book 
of the Native But he has waitten largely in prose 
on a variety of subjects, from guide books and his- 
tones of Canada to Eartlts Enigmas, The Raid 
fi om Deausljour, The Forge in the Forest, Around 
tlu Camp fire. By the Marshes of Minas, The Heart 
of the Ancient Wood, and Barbara Ladd (1903), a 
story of Connecticut qhild life, 

Archibald Lninpmau (1861-99), descended 
from a family of German loyalist-emigrants from 
Pennsylvania, was bora at Morpeth in Ontano, 
studied at Tnnity College, Toronto, and made a 
name for himself as a poet while holding an ap- 
pointment m the Ottawa Post Office. Among the 
Millet (1888) and Lyriis of Eat ih (1895) were his 
chief collections of v erse , and a memoir of him 
was prefixed to a collected edition of his Poems by 
D C Scott (1900) 

William Bliss Carman, bom at Fredericton 
m New Brunswick in 1861, studied at the univer- 
sity of his native province, at Edinburgh, and 
at Harvard, and was successively engineer and 
teacher, but since i8go has edited or contnbuted 
to papers in New York, Chicago, and Boston 
When Loiv Tide on Grand Pri appeared in 1893 
he was universally acclaimed as a poet of power 


and originality A Sea mark. Behind the Arras, 
and Ballads of Lost Haven followed With a 
friend, Richard Hovey, he has produced three 
senes of Songs from Vagabondia St Kavin, a 
Ballad j At Michaelmas , The Girl in the Poster j. 
The Gieen Book of the Bards j and The Vengeance 
of Noel Brassard appeared between 1894 and 
1899 

Williaui Dilfred Campbell, bom at Berlin 
111 western Ontano in 1861, was the son of an 
Anglican clergyman, and educated m Toronto and 
in Massachusetts, became rector of a church m 
St Stephen, New BrunswicL In 1891 he with- 
drew from clerical work and took a post m the 
Civil Service at Ottawa Iszke Lyrics and other 
Pouns, fresh descnptive verses, won him a hcanng 
as a poet m 1889 , Beyond the Hills of Dreams 
(1899) contains vigorous patnotic lyaics, such as 
‘Victoria,’ ‘England,’ and ‘The World Mother’ 

Lily Doiignll. born in Montreal in 1858, was 
educated at home and at Edinburgh University, 
and IS L L A of St Andrews Her novels Bcggais 
All (t 8^]) and IVhat Necessity Knows dealt effec- 
tively with soul problems, and have been followed 
bv The Zeitgeist, A Question of Faith, The Ma 
donna of a Day, A Dosen Ways of Love, The 
Monnon Prophet (1898) 

Mrs Eyernrd Cotes, born at Brantford, 
Ontano, in 1861, contributed largely to papers 
and magazines, and as Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan 
became famous for A Social Departure (1890), 
based on a tour round the world, and An Ainen- 
can Gti I in London {y8'y\) In 1891 Miss Duncan 
married Mr Cotes, an Indian journalist, and has 
written a senes of tales of Anglo-Indian life — His 
Honour and a Lady (1896), The Simple Adven- 
tures of a Mem Sahib, The Pool in the Desert (1903 , 
four short stones), and others 

Cliarlcs Dilliam Cordon, bom near Glen- 
garry, Ontano, was for some time a teacher, 
but qualified at Toronto and m Edinburgh for 
the Presbytenan ministry, and in 1894 became 
minister of a church in Winnipeg Under tlic pen- 
name of Ralph Connor, he is author of Beyond 
the Marshes, Black Rock, Givetfs Canyon, The Sky 
Pilot (1898 , a tale of an evangelist on the Rockies), 
and Quid Mu had 

Sir Cilbcrt Parker, bom in Canada in 1862, 
and educated at Innity" College, Toronto, travelled 
much m Canada and m the Southern Seas, and 
for a time was on the staff of a Svdnev paper 
He published two or three plays, a book on 
i Australia (1892), and a volume of poems (1894) 
But It was with Pic! re and his People (1892), a fine 
presentation of Canadian character, that he first 
tapped the mine that has proved so rich Other 
stones of Canadian life in the past or in the pre- 
, sent, amongst habitants, half bree^, and the rest, 
are The Translation of a Savage,’ The Trail of the 
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Sword, When Valvtond canu to Ponttac, The Seats 
of the Mighty (1 historical novel, dealing with 
Wolfe and the siege of Quebec), The Pomp of the 
Lavilleiles, The Lane that had no Turning, and 
The Right of Way The scene of The Battle of the 
StrongiiifS) IS laid m Jersey, and that of Donovan 
Pasha (1902) in Egypt, but neither of these ap 


pealed so stronglj as his Canadian stones even 
to non-Canadian readers In his histoncal atork 
on Old Quebec {1903) he had the help of a 
collaborator Sir Gilbert had been settled in 
England for some jears nhen in 1900 he was 
elected MP for Graaesend, as a Conservative, 
he was knighted in 1902 


Aiistralnsinii 

HE great southern island continent we 
call Australia begins to take shape 
on Trench and German maps in the 
first half of the sixteenth centurv 
The Portuguese may ha\e seen 
Australian coasts b> the middle of 
that Centura' But it is not till the beginning 
of the seaenteenth that we know of Dutch ships 
actually in these waters, and by their enterpnsc 
the Dutch earned m that century the right to 
bestow their long-current names on New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land And Tasman inacntcd 
the Dutch Latin name Nova Zeelanda when he , 
discoaered the islands m 1642, but shghtlj (and 
not quite correctlj) Anglicised when in 1840 
New Zealand became definitive!) a British colona 
The name Australia, of happv omen, dates onl\ 
from the Voyage to Teira Australis published bv 
Matthew Flinders in 1814 It was Cook's \0)agcs 
m 1770 and later that made parts of Australia and 
New Zealand reallv well knowm to Europeans , and 
the first period of European settlement, associated 
with British penal stations, began in 178S The 
mtenor of Australia was wholly unknowai till after 
1813 The discovery of gold in 1851 brought a 
flood of fresh blood and adventurous cnergv into 
the settlements , but it was the slower and soberer 
pastoral and agncultufal colonisation that b) 1901 
had permanently secured wealth and well-being for 
the five Australian colonies, which, wath Tasmania, 
in that )ear entered on a new epoch as the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. At the inauguration of 
the Commonwealth its population (3,775,000, full) 
tw o thirds nativ e bom) w as less than that of the 
English count) of Lancashire or of London, and 
was excelled by that of four scv'eral States of the 
Amencan Union at the same date. But it was 
considerably more than the total white popula 
tion of the thirteen United States at die first 
census in 1790 (3,172,000) New Zealand, with 
Its white population of nearl) 790,000, has all the 
elements of another great and prosperous state of 
English blood and speech 

To all the colonies the settlers, or a proportion 
of them, brought their love of the home literature, 
and erelong one and another began to wnte songs 
and stones in imitation of the poets of the mother- 
country and of America , Poe’s influence has been 
traced as well as that of Wordsworth and Byron, 
of Tenn)son and Browning Among the first were 
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Barron Field, a judge of the Supreme Court m 
New SouUi Wales, who as earl) as 1819 published 
a volume of poems. The Tirstfruits of Australian 
Poet)} , rev lew ed b) Charles Lamb in the Ex amn erj 
W C Wentworth, and the statesman Sir Htair) 
Parkes Some of what R H Home wrote was 
inspired by his Australian expenences (page 413). 
Alfred Domett’s pnnapal poem was the Maon 
epic named below Charles Harpur (1812-dS) was 
even called ‘the Australian Wordsworth’ Lionel 
Michael attracted notice in 1857 b) his Songs with- 
out Music B) far the greater part of Australian 
literature has been the work of men born and bred 
in Great Britain Hcnn Clarence Kendall was the 
first Australian bom wnter to secure a permanent 
place in the affections of ‘\ustralians But even 
now Adam Lindsa) Gordon’s verse is oflcnest 
on Australian lips and Gordon came from the 
old countr) Kendall and Lindsa) Gordon began 
a new and more important stage in Australian 
literature J Brunton Stephens, a Scotsman, 
became ‘the Queensland poet’ But the most 
characteiasticall) Australian native bom poets arc 
the so called ‘Bulletin School, whose gifts have 
been developed in and by the Svdnc) Didhtin — 
John Farrell, author of Ho~u he Dud (1S95), 
A B Paterson, author of The Man from Snowy 
River (1895), Edward D)son, author of Rh)incs 
fioiii the Mines (1896), and Henrv Lawson, 
author of While the Billy Boils, m prose, and 
In the Days when the JJ orld was Wide, in verse 
(1896) Mr Lawson, whose rough and swanging 
verses denounce with vehemence tlie vices of 
civilisation and glorifv the ‘good old da)s,’ has 
been desenbed as the most representative waatcr 
Australia has )et produced 

Of novels dealing with Australian subjects, prob 
abl) the most important as literature have been 
written b) two great English novelists, one of 
whom never even saw Australia, while the other 
was but for a few jears a colonist In It’s Never 
too Late to Mend, Charles Reade (see page 482) 
carefully followed his documents, but Henr) 
Kingslc)'’s descnptions of bush-life and of the 
pioneer settlers m Geoffrey Hamlyii and The 
Hilly ars and the Burtons (see page 513I are 
singularly vivid and tme and aitractivc Much 
of R L Stevenson’s later work was produced 
under the Southern Cross, and is rac)' of the 
Southern Sea if not of Australasia Itlarcus 
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CL-irke IS on the whole the most conspicuous 
prose wnter of those uho may fairly be called 
Australians though European bom ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
nood’ has been called the ‘national novelist of 
Australia-’ Ada Cambndge and ‘Tasma,’ both 
English bom, and ?*Irs Campbell Praed, a 
colonial, are the most eminent women writers, 
though hlarv Gaunt (Mrs Lindsay Miller) has 
also done good work in short stones and longer 
novels ‘George Egerton,’ Australian bom, is 
cosmopolitan in her works Gu> Boothby, bom 
m Adelaide m 1867, the son of a member of the 
South Australian House of Assembl>,has produced 
a score of stones, of which On the Wallaby (1894) 
and Billy Bulks are sufficientlv Australian m 
subject. But domiciled in England, he is rather 
identified w ith his most notable book. Dr Nikola^ 
and Its continuations Louis Becke, bom in Port 
Macquanc, New South M’ales, in 184S, has stuck 
more ejclusiveh to Southern subjects, and utilised 
in his stones his expenences as a supercargo on 
shipboard amongst the South Sea Islands and as 
an Australian journalist. Some of his work he 
has done m collaboration wath Walter Jefferj, who, 
bom in Portsmouth in 1861, went to sea, and in 
1886 settled in Sjdnej, where in 1891 he became 
editor of a paper Joseph Jacobs, bom m Svdnej 
in 1854, was educated partly there and partly at 
Cambndge, and has become a first-rate authonty on 
the meditcval historj of the Jews (his own people) 
and on fair> talcs James Francis Hogan, author, 
journalist, and MP, was bora in Tipperarj m 
185s, and was in infancy taken by his parents to 
Melbourne, where he was educated, and whence he 
returned in 1887 William Henry Fitchett, bora 
in 1850, and educated at Melbourne University for 
the Methodist ministry, has wntten popular and 
patriotic books on Bntish heroic historj Charles 
Haddon Chambers, journalist, storj -wnter, and 
dramatic author, was bom at Stanmore near 
Sydnej in i860, and had been stock-nder and 
Civil servant ere in 1882 he settled in England. 
Ernest Mhlliam Homung, novelist and journalist, 
born at Middlesbrough in 1866, found two jears 
in Australia enough to provade him vvith matenals 
for several Australian stones Equallj short was 
the sojourn in Australia of Hume Nisbet, who 
gav e an Australian colounng to his stones Fergus 
Hume, Bntish bom, was a hamster in New 
Zealand before he took to storj-wntmg Henry 
Brereton Mamott Watson, bom m 1863 near 
Melbourne, and educated at Chnstchurch, N Z., 
in 1885 began literarj work in England George 
Gilbert Aimd Murraj, bom in Sjdnev in 1866, is 
the son of the President of the N S W Legislative 
Council , Professor of Greek at Glasgow in 1889-99, 
he is an accomplished Greek scholar, and has 
shown tme poetic power m his own plavs and in 
masterly translations from Euripides 

In the Australian novel the four main aspects 
of colonial life have been all duly chronicled — 
the conncl penod, the pastoral development, the 
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gold exploitation, and the tnumphant democracy 
of industry and labour 

Records of explorabons, lives of explorers, 
and histones of the colonies form another large 
section of the literary output of , Australasian 
histonans Mr G W Rusden is perhaps the most 
comprehensive and voluminous A dispropor- 
tionate amount of talent and energy is absorbed 
m journalism , and it should be added that many 
of the daily papers and the magazines of Australia 
arc very ably wntten F W L Adams (1862-93) 
made some stir in Australia both by his v erse and 
prose while on the staff of the Sydney Bulletin, 
wrote novels of Australian life and criticisms of 
things Australian, and a notable autobiographical 
novel. The Child of the Age Bom in Malta, an 
army doctor’s son, he shot himself at Margate, 
already doomed to death bv lung disease Charles 
Henry Pearson (1830-94), author of National Life 
and Character, spent twenty years m Australia, 
sat m the colonial parliament, and in 1886-90 
was Victonan Minister of Education Sir Charles 
Gav an Duffv (page 583) may also here be named 
Samuel Butler’s Lrauhon (page 624) seems to 
have taken shape in New Zealand 

In New Zealand as in Australia, literary impulses 
hav e mainly found \ ent in journalism There are 
many books on the country , its geology , ornithology , 
and history Probably those which most distinctly 
deserve to rank as literature are Manning’s Old 
New Zealand (1865), a description of Maon life 
by an Englishman who married a Maon wife and 
became a naturalised Maon , he has been for his 
humour called the ‘Charles Lever of New Zealand.’ 
And The Long White Cloud (1898), so called by 
Us author, Mr W P Reev es, a colonial, from the 
poetical Maon name for the colony, is admirably 
wntten throughout. 

Sec Douglas SUden, Aut/ralinn Poeit (i8S8) and Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes (i8B8), anthologies Desmond B>me Aus 
tral/itn IPnters (pa st\cn authon Turner and Sutherland 

The Devclofiment Australian Literature (New ^orL, 189s) 
Pu Patchelt Martin, De^nmitgs ef nn Australian Lt*<rattfre 
(189S), and the rclc>*ant chapter in Percy F Rowlands The Xrus 
Lai ten (1903% 

Adam Llndsnv Goidon, bom at Fayal m 
the Azores in 1833, was the son of a retired amiy'- 
captam of Scottish familv, who latterly taught 
Hindustani at Cheltenham College Meant also 
to be a soldier, Adam was sent to school at 
Cheltenham and to Woolwich, and kept several 
terms at Merton College, Oxford But already^ 
an inordinate passion for horsemanship and open- 
air sports overbore all other interests, and led 
him into various irregularities At twenty he 
sailed to Adelaide, and was successively police- 
trooper, horse-breaker, and livery stable keeper, 
becoming withal the best gentleman stecplcchase- 
nder m the colony He led an adventurous life in 
the South Australian bush, vet at odd times read 
the classics and English poets He wrote a good 
deal of V erse, and ev cn sat for a spell m the pro 
vincial legislative assemblv But neither here nor 
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in Victorn, uhere he uUim-ilely made Ins home, 
^\'^s he in any of his various vocations persistent 
and sedulous enough to make a decent Inehhood, 
and he soon ran through a legacy his father left 
him He was sensitive, proud, solitary, and melan 
choly in temperament ?Ie had married a domestic 
servant and believed himself to have lost caste — 
most unrcasonabl), for there is evidence that he 
retained to the last the affection and respect of his 
friends, av oided the grosser eveesses not uncommon 
in the bush, was chivalrous to women, and had no 
sordid interests in the turf He was severely dis- 
appointed when his hopes of securing the succession 
to the Scottish estate of Esslemont in Aberdeen 
shire, turned out to be barred by legal obstacles 
Financial embarrassment deepened his natural 
gloom and unhinged his mind, and he shot himself 
at Brighton, a seaside suburb of Melbourne He 
had earned the love of all lovers of poctr) amongst 
his countrymen by Sui-sfitay and Smoh drtfl 
(1867), Ashtaroih (1867), and Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes {liijo) ‘The Sick Stockrider’ 
is a marvellousl) vivid transcript from the bush life 
he knew , and ‘How we beat the Favourite’ is 
perhaps the best ballad of the turf in English 
‘From the Wreck’ and ‘^\olf and Hound’ arc 
colonial experiences, so that his subjects arc occa 
sionally Australian Rut on the whole the spint 
and temper are, as in the bulk of ■Australian verse 
and prose, those of a typical and representative 
Bnton Unlike Kendall, he never made Austra- 
lian scenerj the sole subject of an) poem , even 
‘Whispering in the Wattle Boughs’ is not the 
voice of the Australian forest, but, like ‘An Exile’s 
Farewell,’ ‘Early Adicux,’ ‘Wormwood and Night- 
shade,’ the echo of his own sad mcmoncs, not 
iinmixed with sense of failure and remorse He 
glorified the horse and his rider in such a wa) as 
to secure local enthusiasm , but he owed more to 
Byron and Browanng, Tennyson and Swinburne, 
than to Australia or anything Australian He was 
fond of short dramatic romances based on mcdi- 
a3val literature, as in ‘The Rhjme of Joyous 
Garde’ and ‘The Romance of Britomartc,’ Ash- 
tatoth, a dramatic lync, suggests the influence of 
Fans! and Manfred It is not the specificall) 
Australian element that commends him to his 
readers, but the vitally human utterance of man 
hood, gallantr)', energy, and pathos Marcus 
Clarke wrote a biographical introduction to 
Gordon’s collected poems (1880, repeatedl) re- 
printed), and under tlie not too appropriate title 
of the Laureate of the Ceniaws, J Howlett Ross 
published a memoir in 1889 

llciiiy Clarence Kcudnll (1841-82) was 
born in a pov'crty-stricken hut at Ulladulla m 
New South Wales, and was brought up in the 
solitudes of the bush His father, the son of a 
missionary, had fought m Chih under Dundonald , 
his mother was a granddaughter of Leonard 
MacNallv, Irish playwright and informer From 


a lawyer’s office in Sydney Henry' jiisscd to a 
clerkship in the government service. From boy- 
hood he had wntten verses, and he found time 
to do a good deal of journalistic work He 
struggled incflcctually against his dipsomaniac 
heredity', resigned his post in the Colonial Secrc 
tuny’s office m 1869, did not prosper in business 
with his bi others, and secured a small appointment 
as an inspector of forests Unlike Lindsay Gordon, 
he had it keen feeling for nature as icvcalcd m 
Australian scenerv and life in the bush, and sang 
of Australian mountains, strc,ims, and forests with 
a wistful charm In virtue of this and of Ins 
national odes he has been called the national poet 
of Australi i, and he has earned a permanent place 
in the esteem of Australians , but he has not conic 
home to their hearts as Lindsay Gordon did, 
though his verse is more carefully finished and 
melodious What glimpses he gives of his own 
life experiences are sad and depressing , and con 
fcssedly he has not Gordon’s force or v erv e. Yet 
‘September m Australia,’ ‘The Hut by the Black 
Swamp,’ ‘Death m the Bush,’ ‘The Grave of 
Leichardt,’ and many other of his poems show 
true poetic gifts His most sustained effort is 
‘ Orara,’ a narrative poem of tragedy and adven- 
ture in the bush His best work is found in his 
Leaves from an Australian I orist eiiiincntlv 

raev of the soil his earliest in Songs and Poems , 
his last in Sont^s from the Mountains A collected 
edition appeared m 1886 ' 

Marcus Ularkc (1846-S1), the son of a London 
hamster, after an undisciplined and precocious 
youth emigrated to Australia when he was eighteen, 
and failed to interest himself in his work cither in 
a Melbourne bank or on an up country sheep 
station But from the time that he seemed an 
appointment on the Melbourne Argus it wais plain 
he had found his true life work, and though he 
remained a Bohemian, improvident, vexatiously 
erratic, and indisposed to drudgery or patient, 
persistent labour of any kind, he was recognised 
as hav mg the makings of a brilliant journalist and 
man of letters In Long Odds, a pessimistic study 
of a nidsniltance and the victimising of an easy 
going hero by two or more villains, he had to get 
friends to help in supplving instalments to keep up 
the supply of copy for the senal in which the tale 
was published He wrote much for magazines, 
produced pantomimes, burlesques, and contro- 
versial pamphlets, and succeeded admirably with 
some short realistic tales, such as Pretty Dick 
and Gentleman George's Bndcj but it is mainly 
as author of Foi the Term of Ins Natural Life 
that he has been called the most notable Austra 
lian prose writer His chef-d'oeuvre is a powerful 
but painful story expressly' meant to bring out 
the appalling brutalities that — almost ihevitably 
— accompanied and flowed from the hap hazard 
system of transportation of criminals and tho 
hiring out of convict labour in the settlements. 
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The temble realism hardl) goes bejond the facts, 
and IS relie\ ed bj a humour onlj too sa\ age and 
cjTiical, and an occasional touch of romance , Lord 
Rosebery said that it ‘hhs all the ghastliness of 
truth ’ The ingenuity ^of the plot is perhaps less 
satisfactory than the dramatic power of the de- 
\clopment and the life-lihe reality with which the 
characters are endowed , Clarke’s keen insight and 
the accuracy of his obsenation are more remark- 
able than his creatne power But his extravagant 
and improvident w ays forced him to w rate so much 
and to hav e so many irons m the fire that he failed 
to do justice to his powers,' and, like Lindsay 
Gordon and Kendall, he died young — he was but 
thirty-fiv c at his death 

Alficd Domett (1811-87), Browmmg’s ‘lost 
Wanng,’ was, like Browaiing, a Camberwell man, 
' studied at St John’s, Cambndge, and after being 
called to the Bar, migrated to New Zealand in 1842 
In swift succession he occupied the principal 
public posts in the colony, that of Prime Minister 
amongst the rest. The year after his return to 
England (1871) he published his famous — but too 
lengthy — iMaon epic Ranolf and Amohtay a South 
Sea Day Dream He had contributed verses to 
^ Blackwood m 1837, hts Flotsam and Jetsam (1877) 
was dedicated to Browning 

lames Brimton Stephens (1835-1902), bom 
at Borrow stounness in Scotland and educated at 
Edinburgh University, vvas for thirty years closely 
associated with tlie intellectual life of Australia. 
His Convict Once (1871), an elaborate poem in 
hexameters on a sad story, was written while he 
was a tutor in a Queensland squatter’s family 
He subsequently held a post in the Civil Service, 
and m virtue as much of his shorter humorous 
pieces (‘ The Chinee Cook,’ ‘ Ode to a Black Gin ’) 
as of his move serious and finished work (‘ fhe 
Angel of the Doves,’ ‘Mute Discourse’), was 
commonly known as the Queensland poet 

Thomns Alexander Browne has, under 
tlie pen name of Rolf Boldrewood, wntten Robbery 
undo Arms (1888), A Afodern Buuaneer t,i894). 
The Squatteds Dream (1895), ^ Canvas Town 
Romance (i 8 gS), Ghost Camp (1902), and other 
Australian talcs of adventure Bom in London on 
the 6th August 1826, he was taken to Australia in 
1830 by his father. Captain Sylvester John Browne, 
a founder of Melbourne , and there, after a good 
education and a v aned cxpcncncc in stock-farming 
and other vocations, he became a police magistrate 
and goldfields commissioner in New South Wales, 
till 1893 Nis Old hlelboume Memones contain 
vivid sketches of up-countn life on the cattle 
stations in ‘ the day s before the gold ’ 

Benjamin Leopold Farjeon (1836-1903), 
bom m London, went almost straight from school 
to try his luck at the Australian gold-diggings, but 
settled in New Zealand, wrote a story or two, and 
at Dunedin Was manager and part proprietor of the 


first daily newspaper published m New Zealand 
By 1870 he vvas m London working as dram itist 
and novelist His first success, Gmf^ was followed 
hy Blade o'-Grass, Joshua Marvel, The Mesmerists, 
The Mystery oj the Royal Mail (1902), and a long 
series of other stories, in some of which his colonial 
experiences are utilised 

Ada Cambridse, bom at St Germains m 
Norfolk m 1844, sailed in 1870 with hfr husband, 
the Rev G F Cross, for k'lctona, where they 
settled — since '1893 m a Melbourne suburb Under 
her maiden name Mrs Cross has since 1891 become 
famous as a novelist — The 7 htc Miss Kin^, the 
story of three bush bred girls, being followed bv 
A Marked Man, A Little Minx, Materfamihas, 
Path and Goal, The Dcvaslators (1901), and other 
novels, besides poems and Thirty Years in A ns 
traha (1903), reminiscences and views of \ ictorian 
life, manners, and problems In most of her 
stories the interest centres on the human and 
English element in the characters, often both 
strong and tender, and depends but little on ‘ local 
colour’ even when the scene is wholly or partlv 
laid in Australia. She is strong in pathetic scenes, 
and her style is simple and natural 

3 lrs Campbell Praed, bom m 1851 Rosa 
Caroline Prior, daughter of the Postmaster- 
General of Queensland, has wntten some thirlv 
novels dealing largely with the political and 
social life of wcll-to do colonials In Polny and 
Passion (1881), one of her first stones, she pro 
fessed that her aim vvas to depict ‘ certain phases 
of Australian life in which the main interests and 
dominant passions of the personages concerned are 
identical with those which might readily present 
tlicmselves upon a European stage, but which 
directly and indirectly are influenced by sinking 
natural surroundings and conditions of being in 
separable from the vouth of a vagorotis and impul 
sive nation,’ and she has sought to fulfil this aim 
in most of her Australian nov els Notable amongst 
her works — in which a pessimistic tone is noticeable 
— are Policy and Passion, Radine, Miss Jaiobscifs 
Chance, The Romance of ee Station, and The Insaiu 
Root (1902) She married Mr 'Mackworth Praed 
m 1873 , and in 1902 she published My Australian 
Girlhood, autobiographical reminiscences 

Tasma, bom m London about i860, came with 
her father, Mr Huybers, to Hobart in infancy, and 
when little more than a girl was waiting stones, 
skctclies, and reviews in colonial journals In 
1879 she went to live in France, where she wrote 
for the reviews and lectured, and in 18S5 she 
mamed M Auguste Couvreur, a Belgian publicist 
Her first and best-known novel, UncL Pipet of 
Piper’s Hill, published in 1889, deals with types 
of the Australian plutocracv, and has been com- 
pared with the Silas Lapham of Mr Howells In 
her Earliest Youth, Not Counting the Cost, and 
The Penance of Portia Janes deal also witli 
Australian cEaracter 
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Gcoigc Egcrtoii is tlie pen n-inie of Mrs 
Golding Briglit, bred an artist, but a novelist by 
profession Bom in Melbourne about 1870 (her 
maiden name Dunne), she Ins been thnce married, 


and has lived in Ireland, the United States, South 
Americ.1, London, and elsewhere , and her works 
include Keyiwics, Discords, Symphonies, Fantasias, 
The Wheel of God, Rosa Anwrosa 


English Literature 

COLONY, destined to be the 
leus of a vaster Bntish South 
ca, did not become permanent!) 
iitish possession till 1814 What 
been wntten by Dutch colonists 
m Dutch or in the Cape taal is not 
of hterar)' value, and lies outside the scope of the 
present work The earlier literature in English 
connected with South Africa is rather about it than 
of It, and, as has been already said, consists mainly 
of books that are no books, such as government 
reports, or of the e\-pencnces of missionancs, 
hunters, explorers, or shipwrecked sailors, all of 
them English bom and European in culture and 
outlook The Rev John Campbell’s Travels in 
South Africa was m 1814 a notable contribution 
to a senes that included Dr Livingstone’s first 
volume of Missionaiy Travels (1857), and later 
records of exploration, travel, and adventure, and 
books on South Africa were multiplied prodigiouslv 
b) the troubles that led to the Boer War of 1899- 
1901 To another category belong the letters sent 
from Afnca in 1797-1801 by the lady ever dear to 
Scotsmen as the author of Auld Robin Gray, Ladv 
Anne Barnard, who as vv ife of the Colonial Secretary 
had exceptional advantages — and disadvantages — 
for studying life at the Cape (see Vol II p 804) 
Thomas Pnngle, also Scottish, was not much 
longer — hardly six years — in Afnca, but in his 
verses written there stmek. an actually Afncan 
note, and by his African Sketches awakened in- 
terest in the small and troubled colony, which 
already in vision he saw exaending northward to, 
and even ‘ peradv enture, in after day's,’ beyond the 
equator (Vol II p 791) The autobiography (1901) 
of Sir Harry Smith, the governor commemorated in 
the names of Hamsmith and Lady'smith, gives a 
V IV id picture of colonial conditions m the middle of 
the nineteenth century' Bishop Colenso’s famous 
book on the Pentateuch was not merely wntten m 
South Afnca, but onginated m problems raised by 
a Zulu anxious inquirer , as the controv ersy mainly 
concerned theology in Britain, Colenso has been 
treated above (Vol Up 452) Some of Mr Rider 
Haggard’s novels reproduce very successfully tlie 
local colour and atmosphere of South Afnca, and 
in so far may distinctly rank as African 

Gcoigc McCall Tlical, bom in 1837 at St 
John, New Branswick, went in youth to South 
Afnca, was active as a journalist, and by 1877 was 
recognised as an authonty on all that concerns 
Bantu history, customs, and folklore On behalf 
of the Cape Government he successfully earned 
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out a mission to keep a Kaffir tribe from taking 
part m the war which had just broken out , in the 
Basuto War of 1867-68 he fulfilled a like mission 
with singular tact and insight into native character 
For fourteen years he was chief clerl in the 
Department of Native Vffairs , and having fora 
time been Keeper of the Archives of the Colony, 
he was ultimatelv made Colonial Historiographer 
His History of South Afnca, which for comprehen 
sivencss and conscientious research takes rank with 
our greater European histones, lias been in progress 
for over thirty vears, and suffers somewhat from 
the piecemeal publication corresponding with the 
course of his researches thus, while The History of 
South Aft leaf lom IJ/SG to 1 G 91 appeared in 188S, 
The Beginning of South Afncan History, incor- 
porating much newly discovered matter bcanng 
on parts of the same period, saw the light onlv 
in 1902 He has striven to attain impartiality, and 
only by the hasty has been reproached for Dutch 
or ‘pro Boer’ prepossessions LL D of Queen’s 
Universitv, Kingston, and D Lit of the University 
of the C.ipe, he has published fifteen volumes of 
South Ifncan Rtcords in Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English , Genealogical RegisU rs of colonial fami- 
lies , shorter books on the history' of the colonv , 
and a volume on Kaffir foil lore. 

Mrs ClroimTiglit Schrcinci is doubtless 
the most original author to whom South Afnca has 
given birth Daughter of a missionary of German 
family in the sen ice of the London Missionan 
Society (her mother a Londoner), she was bom in 
Basutoland about 1865 , and while yet in her teens 
startled tlie conventional English world of letters 
by her Story of an Afncan Farm, a powerful 
senes of imperfectly finished pictures of life on 
a Boer farm, and of the spintual problems and 
stmggles that rend an inquiring soul It vvas 
professedly by ‘Ralph Iron,’ but when it was 
knovvTi to be the first work of Miss Olive Schreiner, 
a bnlliant literan future vvas prophesied for her 
Dr<.ams a group of spintual allegones, hardly 

increased her reputation, and when, after her 
marriage (1894) 1 ° ^Ir S C Cronwnght, the con- 
troversial note became dominant, her work lost 
in charm and interest as well as in power 
Trooper PeUr Halket (1897) vvas practically an 
anti-Rhodesian pamphlet More ex-phcitly polemi 
cal were (jointly with her husband) The Political 
Situation (1895) An English South Afncaits 
Vievj of the Situation (1S99), on the problems that 
issued in the Boer War, her view being strongly 
in sy mpathy vv ith the Cape Dutch 
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S^iHE ‘slender beginnings’ of 
American bterature (see Yol 
Ip 832), in the main nntten 
by authors of English birth 
and published m the mother- 
country , yaelded little of even 
antiquarian memory' beyond 
Roger Williams’s The Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecuhon, Anne Bradstreefs poems, 
and the Bay Psalm Book Life in the colonies 
was, indeed, further illustrated by sermons, diancs, 
letters, and other records either then issued or 
collected since and made accessible by histoncal 
societies , but their importance is ratlier social 
than literary', and the same is true also of the 
most popular poem of the New England colonies, 
Michael Wigglcsivorth’s The Day of Doom, or a 
Poetical Dcscrtphon of the Great and Last fudg- 
ment {1662), which for more than a century was 
TO the place of a church classic for the Puntan 
Commonwealths There was plenty' of scholarly 
learning of' the ecclesiastical sort then flourishing 
among the English Nonconformists , intellectual 
actuity was vigorous among the leaders, tlie 
people at large enjoy ed a mental and spintual life , 
but nothing of literary permanence was produced 
The wnters of the first generations bom upon 
the soil, whose books charactense the scattered 
communities then conglomerating into groups of 
colonies along the seaboard in the later seven- 
teenth and carficr eighteenth centunes, departed 
but slightly from the pattern set by their fathers 
The north eastern colonies, and, in particular, those 
of New England, were the chief, and, in fact, 
almost the exclusive sources of such literature as 
there was Sermons and waatings of a cognate 
kind made up its bulk , annals and personal narra- 
tives of all sorts gave way to books of a more 
formal historical nature dealing vvath the colonial 
past and the relations of the people vvath the 
Indians and the home Gov erament , meagre scien- 
tific observations were recorded , but of polite 
literature there was at best only a small product, 
and that consisted of the most feeble, awkward, 
and inane imitation of the reigning English schools 
Touches of originality have been sought for in the 
way of looking at things disclosed by observers 
of manners, but such traces of a nsing Amencan 
spirit are practically imperceptible , or if a subtle 
analysis seems to find them, they are unimportant 


in the general mass Tradition governed the form 
and substance of all that was written , the matter 
and method of the Puntan mind constituted the 
mam stream , onginality — a nevv life — stirred only 
in the secular and political fields, and there did 
not at once find literary expression Men rather 
than books are the landmarks of the time to the 
eye of memory , titles are but the shadows of 
personahticsj and these are memorable rather as 
high-water marks of certain Puritan forces m tlie 
region of character than for the value of what they 
bequeathed by their pens 

In the earlier part of the penod under review, 
dunng which the ecclesiastical mind remained 
dominant, two names only definitely survive — 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards Mather, 
the third of the name, represents the consum- 
mation of the elder conservative Puntan clergv, 
and his great work, hlagitaha Chtish Amencana 
(1702), is the chief monument of the seventeenth- 
century Nevv England which it records, as well 
as the most important literary' achievement of the 
Nevv World up to that time Its autlior W’as pre- 
pared for this and his other labours bv heredity 
His grandfather, Richard Mather, was a joint- 
author, wath Thomas Welde and John Eliot, the 
translator of the Indian Bible, of the Bay Psalm 
Book His father. Increase Mather, a graduate of 
Harvard and of Trinity College, Dublin, and Pre- 
sident of Harvard, is credited with one hundred 
and thirty' six titles, of which the major part was, 
of course, sermons , but he is histoncally remem- 
bered as the forerunner of Franklin in representing 
the colonics at London, where he secured the new 
charter, and also as the head, though not vv ithout 
strenuous and successful opposition, of the clcncal 
hicrarchv of Nevv England In succession to him 
Cotton Mather took the post of the conservator 
of the old ways, but in his time the power of the 
clergy was already weakened, and he was less 
powerful in the State than his father had been, 
though he was more highly distinguished as a 
writer and also as an ascetic and vnsionary saint 
of his caste. Jomthan Edwards m tlie next 
generation shows tlie onwrrd course of time by 
the fact that he dealt not at all with rfihirs, hut 
retinng into the intellectual sphere of dogmatic 
theology, won lasting fame as a metaphvsical 
schoolman applying tlie logic of the reason with 
marvellous efficiency to the matter of Calvinism, 
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and carrying that particular theory of God’s nature author nor title northy of mention, is no 

and nays to the final stage of its dciclopment nor, indeed, had satire ever been wholly silc 

His reputation for intellectual force has never the thcocr icy from the time of Morton o 
failed to be recognised, and is now widespread, mount 111030 ^arlous intellectual activitu 

but it IS the faculty, and not its fruits in thought, regions of obscnation, chronicle, political 

that IS admired and illustration of limes ind manners, cxl 

Apart from these two celebrated men, one the minor history of the literature of the 

esampleof the contents and the other of the power up to the time when secular interests c 

of the Puntan mind in the colonics, the literary theology and the religious life as the c 
works of the early eighteenth century haac no more dements of society, a change coincident 
than parochial value, and they arc without interest emergence of the name of Benjamin I n 
e\cept for the antiquarian reader A \cry human the typical American of the age 
picture of life in the community about Massa- I' rankhn, the foremost man of liis people 
chusetts Bay is contained m Samuel Sew all’s first Amcncan to obtain intcmatioml fa 
Diarj’ (published only in 1878-82), of especial bom m Boston , but on his early removal 
importance for the time of the witchcraft delusion dtlphia he found an environment better 
at Salem, in which he bore a prominent part , he IS his own temperament, and also a. cent 
also historically remembered aS the author of the characteristic of the growing comrnpn hi 
first anti slavery' tract, The Selling of Joseph {f]Qo) colonies The power of the clergy m Pfi 
He was Chic^Juslicc of Massachusetts, and of land had become relascd, but it was slil 
the liighest layman type of character, with curious and the life for vvhich they stood survived f 
foibles of human nature about him, and a touch of sonal status and prn ilegc The high mor 
poetic susceptibility to the beauty of nature rarely which, originally planted there, had been sc 
to be found in that age. A document hardly fostered, became a permanent trait of tlic 
inferior to The Day of Doom in its revelation of munitics , but in the middle colonies, and 
the cvery'day religious state of mind of the Puritan to the south also, tlic human chnractenstii 
people IS The Niiv Ligland Piimct, vvhich from would naturally fioiirisii most abundanti; 
about the y'ear 1690 was for a century and a half sponsc to the opportunities of a vigorous 
current in New England households, and for the a new country had a freer course of dev el 
greater part of that time dominant in the teaching Commercialism and the worldly spint, tli 
of the young Its contents varied m successive riahsm of a burgher class, the vanities 
editions, but its substance remained unimpaired riches, were all rampant about Massachuse 
through all changes It was knovvoi among its and went to the making of the Tones as 
readers as the ‘ Little Bible ’ The natural dcmoc but the temper of the things of this world 

ricy of New England, which was so inbred that Joiers of them word much held in check 1 

It was lodged even in the heart of the autocratic in those days were ihc things of the spint ai 
clergy, found its most significant expression in the servants The neighbourhood of Harvard 
writings of John Wise, a neighbour of ScwalJ’s, the operated, together with its tradition, as a i 
pastor of Chebacco, an opponent of the Mathers on the new worldhness, and as a refuge am 

His Vuidicalton of ihc Government of New England ing-placc of the older types, the New I 

ChnMtes (1717), together vvath other works, con- communities would be slowly seculanscd, an 
tuned pnnciples and declarations in which the always hear traces of their origin as planta 
political thought of the Revolution could be heard God for conscience’ sake m the wildcmes 
labouring up the honzon , he was perhaps the middle colonics were without this past, t 
chief precursor of the students of government flourished and were prosperous , life m It 
History, to which the founders, Bradford and more frankiv an cnjovmcnt of the preseni 
Winthrop, had given just attention, was cultivated and though Quakerism was at the root o 
for Massachusetts Bay by William Hubbard, and delphia, it has never disclosed any incomp 
more conspicuously by Thomas Prince, and later with commercialism in any of Us forms 
by the last of the royal governors, Thomas acquisition of wealth by prudence. Tr 
Hutchinson, and m Virginia by Robert Beycrly world was one well within the limits of the 
and William Stub Virginia also produced a life, Ins wnsdom was thrift, an eye to th 
gentleman of broad culture m William Byrd, a chance, a vaclding to the wall of social circui 
I cHow of the Royal Society^ whose wntings, lilus- and human nature, a compromise with thi 
train e of life and affairs in that colony, have abandonment of those ideal rigours of th 
been recently collected , but, like Daniel Denton’s which in the earlier New England were es 
Brief Description of New York (1670) and George the first necessities The centre of life f 
Alsop’s Chaiacter of the Prosnnee of Maryland had definitely swung back into the world 
(i666), they appeal only to students of colonial life, with Us prizes and pleasures Common-sei 
In New England similar books were produced in the law and the prophets , and his intelligci 
plenty A vein of satire, as thin as that of belles- so enlightened, so broad, so quick in appre! 
lethes, both so insignificant as to leave neither and catholic in sympathy, so superb m ct 
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that m hirti the whole eighteenth-century spint 
seemed to come at a birth in a form of mar. ellous 
mental freedom and practical matenal efBaency 
Being all this by natire genius, he found m his 
eninronment just the world m which such qualities 
would shine inth most illumination He was fed 
from the beginning on books and pnnted matter, 
and his mam business was produang more of the 
same sort and disseminating it. The list of his 
own impnnts is a pnncipal index to the reading of 
his compatnots, like the catalogue of the librarj 
he founded, whose exemplary influence has been so 
gpeat in prondingpubhc reading for a whole nation. 
He fertilised the community with reading matter 
and the spint of reading , he was a i ast promoter 
of book-power, if one maj use the phrase, in the 
new country The sort of reading that he made 
prevail, too, was of the prudent, matter-of fact, 
saentific, encyclopaedic kind information for the 
mind, maxims for the conduct. In the two books 
by which he is remembered in his owai nght, the 
Autohography ( rS ty) and Poor Ruhard’s Almanack 
(1733)1 the character of the man and of his counsel 
for life are plainly set forth His position and 
labours, however, are something more and other 
than his books His is one of the illustnous names 
of the world, and his place in Amencan literature 
is only a small incident of his fame. The coin- 
cidence of such a supreme intelligence with that 
moment when the worldly interests of a young 
nation first came to the fore m Us owm conscious 
ness, and became the goal of its intense effort, 
makes Franklin’s American greatness, and his long 
life enabled him to foster the pla) of those con- 
solidating forces of which at their climax of danger 
he was to be so great a servant m the eye of the 
w orld 

The secular spirit of the colonies, of which 
Franklin was the conspicuous representatu e, be- 
longed to all of them in a greater or less degree, 
and wus de\ eloped out of their matenal interests, 
rapidly increasing , it prepared the di\ erse settle- 
ments for the federating impulses preceding the 
Revolution, and facilitated the imperfect union 
of the first stage of independence. It left slight 
traces in litemture. Only when the struggle had 
fairlv begun, and pnnciples and policies were 
necessarily declared and the cause pleaded m 
the public forum of church and newspaper and 
pamphlet, did the colonial power of literary ex- 
pression again become vigorously alive. Sermons 
on the topics of the Revolution were mnumerable 
everjavherc , and the secular press was busily em- 
ployed by the pens of laymen Lawyers natural!) 
took a leading part in the discussion The spring 
of the Revolution has been found In the mamten 
ance of old English nghts, in the absorption of 
French philosophical generalisations, and in the 
habit of the transplanted law to resort to broad 
pnnciples m establishing the new customs of the 
country Whether or not these were all co-oper- 
ating causes, in any aspect of the matter legal 


thinkers would have the first place in the litera- 
ture of the Revolution. A bnef and distinguished 
era of political waiting resulted Its most shining 
name is Thomas Jefferson The Declat aiioii of 
Independence is its great State-paper But, just 
as in Franklin’s case, Jefferson’s place m literature 
is an incident only m a much larger career that 
belonged to him as a man of affairs, whose utih 
tanan social servaces were •various and important 
over and above his work as a lifelong statesman 
Jefferson’s writings, apart from the Declat a/ion, 
have no element of literary greatness The Con- 
stitution gave birth to tlie one book of power in 
the same field, The Tedualist (1788), the work 
of Alexander Hamilton and James Madison, a 
treatise in which the essentials of free govern- 
ment are memorably handled. It is customary 
for the Amencan mind, at least, to add to these 
pnzed and celebrated documents Washington’s 
Inaugurals (1789-93) nnd Farewell Address (1796) 
The political wntings of the penod also include 
speeches and pamphlets of the patnots James Otis, 
Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, John Adams, and 
Thomas Paine (Vol II p 559) The penod was 
one of great distinction for oratory, rhetonc, and 
thought, as well as for the remarkable persons 
who were engaged in the conduct of its affairs 

The titles of polite literature that survive by 
courtesy from the eighteenth century’ are certainly 
more substantial than those that illustrate the 
stenlity of the ecclesiastical era in Nevv England. 
The first place is held by Philip Freneau, a patnot 
in whose verse revolutionary sentiment and inci 
dent are embalmed m his British Pnson-shtp 
(1781), and in scv’eral bnef pieces which, together 
wath poems of a more conventional inspiration, 
appeared m two volumes (1786-88), forming the 
most considerable poetic work then done in 
Amenca. The abundant source of the verse of 
the penod, however, was Yale College, from whose 
young graduates issued John Trumbull’s MFtngal 
(1782), a revolutionary satire m imitation of 
HudibraSj Timothy Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan 
(1785), an artificial epic , and Joel Barlow’s Vision 
of Columbus (1787), afterwards elaborated into T/u 
Columbtad These aspirants for the large honours 
of the poetic art are known as the Hartford wits, 
though the name more properly belongs to the 
young men of still infenor literary talent who 
drew about them These vv ere the beginnings of 
Amencan verse, in them the presence of the 
national spint is pLain, whose most sinking mani- 
festation, however, was the popular song, ‘Hail, 
Columbia" (1798), the work of Joseph Hopl in- 
son In prose, John Woolman’s Journal (1774) 
stands alone. 

The foregoing sketch of the fortune of literature 
in the Amencan colonies, though bnef, is abun- 
dant for Its meagre matenal Literature m a true 
sense did not exist in the first two centuncs of life 
there A few sporadic books cannot assume that 
title, and the interest of these) the Magnalia, 
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Franklin’s Auiobtogtaphy, Woolman’s Journal, is 
not literary The printed w ord n as used as a social 
instrument with great power, but not for Iiterarj' 
ends, It was in the service of theolog), historj, 
got eminent, the practical or pious life, it was 
primanl} speculatuc, religious, legal, cmplojcd for 
discussion and record There was no literary class, 
nor any room for one, in the scheme of life , there 
was no market for their works Yet the com- 
munity, especially in the north, was a lettered one 
it read much , it had school and college and a 
learned class , it maintained and continued high 
respect for the intellectual and scholarlj life and 
the power of the mind Its leaders had the classics 
of learning, which they knew thoroughly, and the 
urban literature of England, and later of France, 
for their leisure , its people had, in New England 
especially, the Bible, their one great book The rise 
of a literature of high, if not the first, rank in the 
ne\t centur) is not surprising , but such a literature 
wns impossible in the preceding conditions of the 
colonies, north or south The intellectual historj 
of the colonics, ecclesiastical and goternmental, is 
summed up in a few notable figures 

For the ^\hoIc penod of colonni luemture Stedmau s Ltlrary o/ 
Intfricau Liitraturt (ir ^ola. n inviluTble because of 

ihc ^a^ety and fullness of the illustrations there contained, and 
the excellent judgment shown in the selection Trents Cohmnl 
Prou aud Poetry (3 xols. J901) is a liandj small cyclopxdia, and 
in his AmericfHi Ltiernime (1903) the authors and their svorks arc 
treated with llioroughncss and justice. Tyler s Iltstory 0/ Amertcau 
Ltiemture iCOT-l/CC (a voU, J87CX and Ltierttiv Ihstory 0/ the 
Anurtenn ReicluHon vols. 1897) are stUI the best authorities 
on the whole subject matter 

G E ^YOODBERRY 

Cotton Mathci (1663-1728), born at Boston, 
son of Increase Mather and grandson of the cele- 
brated Puntan minister, John Cotton, was the most 
distinguished clerical wnter of his time, and the 
head of the conscn'ativc partj m the Church 
He was precocious as a child, a graduate of Har- 
vard at the age of fifteen, and co pastor with his 
father at the North Church, where he remained 
through life He had extraordinary capacity for 
mental labour, was indcfatigably industrious, and 
acquired immense erudition He was gifted also 
with extraordinary curiosity, and is found exerting 
himself in unusual fields His range is indicated 
by the contrasted facts that he was a chief perse- 
cutor of the witches and also an early adxocatc of 
the practice of inoculation for the smallpox In 
pnxate life he was an ascetic, gaie himself to 
fasting and similar exercises of the religious rule, 
and saw visions He appears to ha\e spent no 
inconsiderable fraction of his time prostrated upon 
the floor of his study His fruitfulness was pro- 
digious even for those days, and mgh four hundred 
titles are credited to him Of these the Magnalta 
Chrisii Americana, or ilie Ecclesiastical Hist or) of 
New England ft om its Fit st Planting, in ihe Year 
1 G 20 , unto ihe Year of our Lord 169 S, is the chief 
It is an immense work of many hundred pages, and 
contains the history of the settlement, the lives of 
the governors, the lives of sixty famous divines, the 


history of Harvard College, creeds, disciplines, 
remarkable providences, wars waLh the dcval in 
many forms of sectarianism, and much other 
like multifarious matter The work, with ail its 
necessary defects, is an invaluable illustration 
of colonial life and thougliL Other important 
works arc LaU s\leniorable Providences relating to 
Witchcraft and Possession (1689), The Wonders 
of the InvtsibL World (1693), Pareniator (1724), 
and the Manudnctio ad Mintslenuni (1726) The 
traits of his writing arc desenbed by Tyler as 
‘ the expulsion of the beautiful from thought, from 
sentiment, from language , a lawless and a mcrci 
less fun for the odd, the disorderly, the grolcsquc, 
the violent, strained analogies, unexpected images, 
pedantries, indehcaacs, freaks of allusion, mon 
strosilics of phrase ’ flic same aiitliority desenbes 
him as in character ‘a person whose intellectual 
endowments were quite remarkable, but inflated 
and pen cried by egotism , himself imposctl upon 
by bis own moral affectations, coiniilctcly sur 
rendered to spiritual artifice, stretched, cverv 
instant of his life, on the racl of ostentatious exer 
tion, intellectual and religious, and all this partlv 
for vanity’s sake, partlv for consacncc’ sake.’ He, 
nevertheless, filled a great place in the world that 
knew him , he was m correspondence with manv 
persons of distinction abroad, and was a Fellow of 
the Roval Socictv He failed of the presidency 
of Harvard College, and the fact showed that he 
belonged to the dying past which he embodied 
in both his owai spirit and his works 

Tho Design of the ‘Mngnalla’ 

I viTite the wonders of the Chnstnn religion, flying 
from the depravations of Europe to the Aniencan 
slrind and, assisted by the Holy Author of that 
religion, I do, watli all conscience of truth required 
therein by Him, who is the truth itself, report the 
wonderful displays of Ills infinite power, vusilom, good 
ness, and faithfulness, whcrtwith His Divine Providence 
liath irradiated an Indian wilderness 

I relate the considerable matters that produced and 
altendcil llic first settlement of colonies which have been 
renowned for the degree of reformation professed and 
attained by evangelical churches erected m those ends of 
the cartli and a field being thus prepared, I proceed 
unto a relation of the considerable matters winch have 
been acted thereupon 

I first introduce the actors that have, m a more 
exemplary manner, served those colomcs, and give re 
markable occurrences m the exemplary lives of many 
magistrates, and of more ministers, who so lived’ as 
to leave unto posterity examples worthy of everlasting 
remembrance. 

I add licrennto the notables of the pnly Protestant 
University that ever shone in that hemisphere of the 
New AVorld , with particular instances of Cnolians, m 
our biography, provoking the whole world vnlh virtuous 
objects of emulation 

I introduce, then, the actions of a more eminent im 
portance that bave signalized those colonics whether 
the establishments, directed by their syaiods, with a nch 
variety of synodical and ecclesiastical determinations, or. 
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the disturbances \uth ithich thej hare been from all 
sorts of temptations and enemies tempestnated, and the 
methods by which they hare still weathered out each 
homble tempest 

And into the midst of these actions I interpose an 
entire book, wherein there is, with all possible reracitj, 
a collection made of memorable occurrences and amai 
mg judgments and meraes befalling many particular 
persons among the people of Kew England 

Let my readers expect all that I have promised them 
m this bill of fare, and it may be that they will find 
themselves entertained with ret many other passage^, 
above and bejond their expectaticms, deserrnng Ukervtsc 
a room in historj m all r^hich there will be nothing 
but the author’s too mean way of prepanng so great 
entertainments, to reproach the invitation 

(From Afat^ialta Chrtx/t AtrtneanOj 1702 ) 

His Father’s Manner of Xilfe 

The Dr stdl had many opportunities for speaat service 
continued unto him, and he approred himself a prudent 
and faithful steward of his talents. He grew m the 
exercises of repentance and of piaticnce, and of all piety 
and communion walh God, and m the painful discharge 
of his ministry, and v atchfully laid hold on all opptor 
tumties to bear testimonies for the cause of God, and of 
his people, as the matter might require. But if I cut the 
diapter into little sections, it raaj add somothmg to the 
relish of it 

His purpose and manner of life is exactly desenbed 
in a book about holiness which was written by him 
tweittv years before he died In that book he offers 
admirable rules for growUi towards a pierfcctton of holi 
ness, m the fear of God \\Tiich he introduces with 
saying, / s/iall »ol sc! bifore dtrtttions tmposstble io 
be follcrved, or heewy burdens zuhich I -voidd be loth myself 
to touch Ao, we saw his rules Iivehly exemplified But 
his dad) course ma-v be inquired after Besides bis 
pratient continuance in that stroke of well doing which 
lay m bis course of setting apart whole da)-s for the 
religion of the closet, and which he continued until the 
last )ear of his life was coming on, his dail) course 
was this And what a grateful spectacle to angels in it ' 

In the rooming repamng to his stud) (where his 
custom was to sit up ler) late, c\en until midnight and 
pierhaps after it), he deliberate!) read a chapter, and 
made a pra)er and then plied what of reading and 
wnlmg be had before him At nine o’clock he came 
down, and read a chapter and made a pra)cr, wath his 
famih He then returned unto the work of the study 
Coming down to dinner, he quickly went up again, and 
began the afternoon with another pra) cr There he went 
on with the work of the study till the evening Then 
with another pra)crhe again went unto his father , after 
which he did more at the work' of the study At nine 
o’clock he came down to his family sacnfices Then he 
went up again to the work of the stud), which anon 
he concluded witli another pra)Ct, And so he betook 
himself unto his repose 

In Uie prayers of the day, what there fell short of 
the number m the hundred and sixt) fourth verse of 
the hundred and nineteenth psalm was doubtless made 
up with numberless ejaculations — Of such ejaculatory 
prajers, no doubt, is to be understood, what antiqiiit) 
TCjKirls of tlic apostle Bartholomew, That he prayed one 
hundred limes m a day , and of one Paulas, That he 


did it three hundred times I can’t say, That this onr 
Eusebms had so many ejaculatory prayers as these come 
to , But he was the happ) man, that had his quiver full 
of them ’ 

He commonlj spent sixteen hours of the four and 
twenty in his laborious hive ! Bemg ver) mudi of 
Thomas a Kempis his mind, Nusqxiant requiem in-emo 
lust in tibro et 111 clausiro He was there, some 
thought, even to a fault More of his pastoral visits 
were wished for 

(From tlitinnrs of RtmarhahUs in Che Life and Che Death 
of the coer memorable Dr Increase Mather ^ 1704 ) 

See Tylers History of American Literature (1878) and A P 
Alamnn Life and Times of Cotton Mather (1893) Tlte most 
sympathelic and able study of him is Barrett Wendell s Cotton 
Mather the Puritan Priest (1891) The Magnalia can be found 
ID modem repnots, 

G E ^Y 

Jonathan Edtvarrts (1702-58) was bom at 
East Windsor, ConnecticuL His bojhood was 
remarkable for prccocit) , shown not onl> m meta- 
physical interest but in physical research , and the 
mind which so announced itself has been deemed 
capable of greatness in any intellectual career he 
might hate chosen He was a graduate of Yale 
College, and then a tutor there, but spent his life 
as pastor of the church at Northampton from 1727 
to 1750, and for eight) ears thereafter as missionarv 
to the Indians near Stockbndge , after which he 
held for a few weeks the presidency of Princeton, 
in whith office he died of the smallpox His 
moral and spiritual character w as on a plane equal 
to his mental endowments , though he was not an 
orator, he was an impressive speaker, and suc- 
ceeded by the intensit) of his nature perhaps as 
much as b) the terror of his subject His power of 
logical thought, however, surpassed Ins talent for 
description, minute and imaginative as the latter 
was , and the works on which his great reputation 
as the ablest American theologian rests are dis 
tmguished bj reasoning onl) His three important 
works are Treatise concerntng the Religious Affec- 
tions (1746), On the Freedom of the fi ill (1754), 
Treatise on Original Stn (175S) His most famous 
sermon is Sumtts in the Hands of an Angry God 
(1741) The first extract illustrates the v iv id direct- 
ness of his sermons, the second his metaph)sical 
St) Ic 

The "Wrath of the Almighty 

Thus It will be viith vou that are m an unconverted 
state, if vou continue in it , the infinite might, and 
raajcst), and temblenes of the Omnipotent God shall 
be magnified upon joii in the ineffable strength of your 
torments you shall lie tormented in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb , and 
when )ou sliall be in this state of suffenng, the glorious 
inhabitants of heaven shall go forth and look on the 
awful spectacle, that the) ma) see what the wrath and 
fierceness of the Almiglit) is, and when the) have seen 
It, the) w ill fall down and adore that great pow cr and 
majeat) ‘And it shall come to pass, that from one 
moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall 
all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord 
And ihc) shall go forth and lool upon the carcasses of 
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the men that have transgressed against me, for tlicir 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire lie quenched, 
and the> shall he an abhorring unto all flesh ’ 

It is everlasting wrath It would be dreadful to suffer 
this fierceness and w rath of Almighty God one moment , 
but you must suffer it to all ctcniity there will be no 
end to this csqiiisitc, horrible misery when >ou look 
forward you shall see a long forever, a Ixiundless duration 
liefore j-ou, which will swallow up )our thoughts and 
amaze your soul , and you will absolutel) despair of ever 
having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any 
rest at all , you will know certainly that )oii must wear 
out long ages, millions and millions of ages, in w resiling 
and conflicting with this Almighty merciless vengeance , 
and then, when jou have so done, when so many ages 
have actually lieen spent by )oii in this manner, )ou will 
know that all is but a point to what remains So tliat 
your punishment will indeed be infinite Oh, who can 
express what the state of a soul m such arcunistanccs 
is' All that vve can possibly say about it gives but a 
very feeble, faint representation of it , it is inexpressible 
and inconceivable for ‘who knows the power of God's 
anger ’ ’ 

How dreadful is the state of those that arc dad) and 
hourly in danger of this great vvratli and infinite misery I 
But this IS the dismal case of ever) soul in this con 
gregation that has not Iiccn bom again, however moral 
and strict, soljor and religious, they may otherwise be 
Oh that you would consider it, whether you be )oung or 
old ' There is reason to think that there are many in 
this congregation, now hearing this discourse, that will 
actually lie the subjects of tins veiy misery to all etemitv 
We know not who they are, or in what seats they sit, or 
what thoughts they now have It niav be the) are now 
at ease, and hear all these things without much disturb 
ance, and are now flattenng themselves that they are not 
the persons , promising themselves that the) shall escape. 
If vve knew that there was one person, and but one, in 
the whole congregation, that was to be the subject of this 
misery, what an awful thing it would be to think of! If 
vve knew who it was, what an awful sight would it lie to 
see such a person ' How might all the re.it of the con 
gregation lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him I 
But alas ' Instead of one, how many is it likel) wall 
remember this discourse in hell ' And it would be a 
wonder if some that are now present should not l>e in 
hell m a very short time, before thisjear is out And 
it would Ire no wonder if some jrersons that now sit here 
in some seats of this meeting house in health, and quiet 
and secure, should be there before to morrow morning 

From ‘ The Freedom of the WUk’ 

The plain and obvious meaning of the words rrtedom 
and I xberty , m common speech, is poxucr^ opporlumly, 
or advatitage lhat any out has, to do as he pleases Or, 
in other words, his being free from hindrance or impedi 
ment in the way of doing, or conducting in any respect, 
as he wills. (I say not only doing, but conducting, 
because a voluntary forbearing to do, sitting stilly keep 
ing silence, S.C., are instances of persons’ conduct about 
which Liberty is exercised , though they mre not so 
properly called doing) And the contrary to Liliert), 
whatever name we call that b), is a person’s being 
hindered or unable to conduct as he will, or being 
necessitated to do otherwase 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 


word Liberty, in the ordinary use of language , as I 
trust that none that has ever learned to talk, and is 
unprejudiced, will deny then it will follow that in 
propriety of speech neither Liberty nor its contrary 
can properly be asenbed to an) lielng or thing but that 
which has such a faculty, power, or property as is called 
will For that winch is jiossesscd of no sucli thing as 
will cannot have any power or opjiortunily of doing 
according to its will, nor Ik: necessitated to act contrary 
to Its will, nor be restrained from acting agreeably to it. 
And therefore to talk of Liberty, or the contrarv, as 
belonging to the very will itself is not to speak good 
sense, if we judge of sense and nonsense by the original 
and proper signification of words. For the will itself 
IS not an agent that has a will the power of choosing 
Itself has not a jiowcr of choosing Hiat which has the 
power of volition or choice is the man or the soul, and 
not the power of volition itself And he iliat has tla 
Liberty of doing according to his will is the agent or 
doer who is jiosscsscd of the will, and not the will 
which he is possessed of Wc say with propiacty that 
a bird let loose has jxivvcr and 1 ilierty to fly, but not 
that the bird’s i>owcr of flying has a power and Liberty 
of flying lo be free is the projierty of an agent who 
IS possessed of powers and faculties, as much as to lie 
cunning, valiant, bountiful, or rcnloiis But thcic qnali 
tics arc the projicrltcs of men or persons and not the 
properties of properties 

JTiere are two things that arc contrary to this which is 
calletl Liberty in common speech One is constraint , 
the same is otherwise called force, compulsion, and 
coaction, vvhicli is a persons being necessitated lo do 
a tiling contrarv to his will nie other is restraint, 
which IS Ins being hindered, and not having power to 
do according to liis will But that which h.as no will 
cannot be the subject of these things I need say the 
less on this head, Mr Locke liavang set the same thing 
forth with so great clearness in his Ussay on the llwnan 
Understanding 

But one thing more I would observe concerning what 
IS vulgarly called Liberty, namely, that jrovver and 
opportunity for one to do anvl conduct ns he will, or 
according to his choice, 15 all that is meant bv it , with 
out taking into the meaning of the word arty thing of the 
cause or original of that choice, or at all considering 
how the person came to have such a volition , whether 
it was caused by some external motive or internal 
habitual bins, whether it was dclemiined by some 
internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened 
without a cause , vvlietlier it was necessanly connected 
with something foregoing, or not connected Let the 
jverson come by his volition or choice how he wall, yet, 
if he is able, and there is nothing m the wpy to hinder 
Ins pursuing and e.xeciiting his will, the man is fully and 
perfectly free, according to the pnmaiy and common 
notion of freedom 

EdwanLis works are found in Bohns edition Sec for hi* 
biognphy A. V G Allens yonathttu Ed-uxirds (18S9), and the 
admirable paper by Sir Leslie Stephen in Ilcurs in a Liiriry 
second senes 

G E. W 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) was bom 
at Boston, but his life is rather associated vvith 
Philadelphia, to which city he early migrated He 
followed the printer’s trade, and became a publisher 
of newspapers and books He had a political 
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career from 1736, and his public actnitics grew 
more duersified and more important till he had 
become the most useful atizen of the State, and 
the most profitable servant of the colonies abroad 
as their agent at London and, dunng the Rev olu- 
non, at Pans He was illustnous in science from 
the time of his discoveries in electncity The 
reputation his name still enjovs is that of one of 
the great cituens of the world He was pnmanly 
a citizen, not a waiter , and the list of his inv en- 
tions, foundations, and organisations is a long one 
In the formative penod of Amencan societj he 
was the pniiapal suggester of new methods and 
ends and the chief organiser of new activities 
(see abov e at page 732) Most of his waitings hav c 
consequent!) to do with practical affairs, but tlie 
Autobw^raph} stands apart from the others, and 
IS the work Tj)' which he is unncrsalh knonai 
The style he used is one of the best of that day 
of excellent prose 

Hla EellgdouB Views 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbytenan , 
and, though I early absented m)self from the public 
nesembhes of the sect, Sunday being mv studjang dav, 
I never was without some religious pnnaples I never 
douhletl, for instance, the existence of the Deit) , that 
He made the world, and governed it b) His provadence , 
that the most acceptable service of God was the doing 
good to man , that our souls are immortal , and that 
all enme wall be punished and vartue rewarded either 
here or hereafter Tliese I esteemcvl the essentials of 
ever) religion, and being to be found in all the religions 
we had in our conntt), I respected them all, though with 
different degrees of respect as I found them more or less 
mixed wath other articles which, watbout an) ttndenc) to 
inspire, promote, or confirm morality, serveil pnncipallv 
to divide us and make us unfriendly to one another 
This respect to all, w ith an opinion that the worst had 
some good effects, induced me to av oid all discourse that 
might tend to lessen the good opinion another might 
hav e of his owai religion , and as our province increased 
in people, and new places of worship were continuall) 

, wanted, and generally erected by voluntary contribution, 
m) mite for such purpose, whatever might be the sect, 
was never refused 

Though I seldom attended any public worship, I 
had still an opinion of iL. propnety and of Us utility 
when nght!) conducted, and I regular!) paid m) annual 
subscnption for the support of the onl) Presbyterian 
minister or meeting we had m Philadelphia. He used 
to V isit me sometimes as a fnend, and admonish me to 
attend his administrations, and 1 was now and then pre 
vailed on to do so, once for five Sunda)’s successively 
Had he been in ni) opinion a good preacher, perhaps 
I might have continued, notwithstanding the occasion I 
had for the Sunday ’s leisure in my course of study , but 
Ins discourses were chiefl) either polemic arguments or 
t-vphcalions of the peculiar doctnnes of our sect, and 
were all to me very drv, uninteresting, and uncdif)ing, 
since not a single moral principle was inculcated or 
enforced, their aim seeming to be rather to make us 
Presbyterians than good atizens 

At length he took for his text that vairse of the fourth 
chapter of Pluhppians ‘Fmall), brethren, whatsoever 
'51 


things are true, whatsoever things are honest, vvlnlso 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report , if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things and I imagined, in a sermon on 
such a text, we could not miss of having some morality 
But he confined himself to five points only, os meant by 
the apostle l Keeping holy the Sabbath day 2 Being 
diligent m reading the holy Scnplures 3 Attending 
duly the public worship 4. Partaking of the sacrament 
5 Paying a due respect to God's ministers These 
might be alt good things but, as thev were not the 
kind of good things that I expected from that text, I 
despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, was 
disgusted, and attended his preaching no more 1 had 
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some years before composed a little liturgy, or form 
of prayer, for my own pnvate use [in 1728], entitled 
‘Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion ’ I returned 
to the use of this, and went no more to the public 
assemblies My conduct might be blamablc, but I Icav e 
It without attempting further to excuse it, my present 
purpose being to relate facts, and not to make apofogies 
for them. 

The Way to Wealth. 

Courteous Reader I have heard that nothing gives 
an author so great pleasure os to find his works respect 
fidly quoted by other learned authors This pleasure I 
have seldom enjoyed , for, though I have been, if I may 
sav it without vanity, an eminent author (of almanacs) 
annually, now a full quarter of a century, my brother 
authors in the same way, for what reason 1 know not, 
have ever been very sparing in their applauses and 
no other author has taken the least notice of me, so 
that, did not my wnlings produce me some solid pud- 
ding, the great deficiency of praise would have quite 
discouragetl me. 

I concluded at length that the people were the best 
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judges of mj mcnt, for they buy my works, and, 
besides, m my rambles where I am not personally 
known, I haae frcqucnllj heard one or other of m> 
adages repeated with ‘As Poor Kicliard saj-s ’ at the end 
of Ik This ga\e me some satisfaction, as it showed not 
only that my instructions were regarded, but discoaered 
likewise some respect for mj nuthontj , and I ow n that, 
to encourage the practice of remembering and reading 
those wise sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself 
with great gravity 

Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified b> 
an incident I am going to relate to joii I stopped ni) 
horse lately where a great number of people were col 
lected at an auction of merchants’ goods The hour of 
the sale not being come, they were conversing on the 
badness of the times , and one of the companj called to 
a plain, clean old man wath white locls, ‘Pra\, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times ’ ill not these 
hea\) taxes quite mm the country? How shall we ever 
be able to paj them’ ■\\Tiat would you advise us to 
do?’ Father Abraham stood up and replied, ‘If joii 
would have my advace, I will give it to joii in short , for 
A word to the wise is enough, as Poor Kichard aj-s ’ 
The} joined in dcsinng him to speak his mind, and 
gathering round him, he proceeded as follows 

‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘the taxes are indeed very heav), 
and if those laid on bj the Government were the onl) 
ones vve had to paj, we might more castl) discharge 
them, but we have man) others, and much more 
grievous to some of us We are taxed twace as much 
by our idleness, three times as much hr our pride, and 
four times as much b) our foil) , and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot case or deliver us bv allowing 
an abatement However, let us hearken to good advice, 
and something ma) be done for us , God helps them 
that help themselves, as Poor Richard says 

‘ It vv ovild be thought a hard Gov emment that should 
tax Its people one tenth part of their time, to be cm 
plo)ed in Its service, but idleness taxes man) of ns 
much more , sloth, b) bnnging on diseases, absolute!) 
shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
lalmur wears, while Tlie used kc) is alvvajs bright, as 
I’oor Richard says But dost thou lovehfe? Then do 
not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of, as 
Poor Richard sa)s How much more than is neccssaiy 
do we spend in sleep, forgetting that the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and that there wall be sleeping 
enough m the grave, as Poor Richard sa)s. If time be 
of all things the most preaous, wasting time must be, as 
Poor Richard sa)s, the greatest prodigality , since, ns he 
ebcvvherc tells us, Lost time is never found again, and 
what vve call time enough alvva)s proves little enough 
Let us, then, be up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose , so b) diligence shall we do more wath less 
perplexity Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry, 
all easy, and, He that nseth late must trot all day 
and shall scarce overtake Ins business at night, vvhde 
Laziness travels so slowly that Povert) soon overtakes 
him Dnv e thy business, let not that drive thee , and. 
Early to bed, and earl) to rise, makes a man health), 
wealthy, and wise, as Poor Richard sa)’s ’ 

(F rom J’unr it tchard Imfroved ) 

Franltbni IlWis ore edited bj John Bigelow in ten volumes 
(1S87-89) the in three volumes (i863). Excellent 

LircsorhimareJ B M JI aster s (1887) and J T Morses (1889). 
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John Moolin.in (1720-72; was bom at 
Ivorthampton m bicvv Jcrsc), and after a humble 
beginning, be began to teach poor cliildrcn and to 
preach as an itinerant among tlie Quakers For 
a quarter of a centur) be travelled extensively m 
the Atlantic Stales, and was from the start an 
abhorrer of slavery llis Journal tells tlie storv 
of his joumc)s, and in the narrative discloses a 
pious soul simply and sincercl) It owes some 
thing of Its vogue to Charles Lamb’s love of it, 
and to Whittier’s eulogy A bnef extract shows 
Its quality 

Am Angelic Vision 

In a time of sickness with the pleurivv, a little upward 
of two )cars and a half ago, I was brought so near the 
gates of death that I foigol mv name. Beirtg llien 
desirous to 1 now who I vvas, I 'aw a mass of matter of 
a dull, glooniv colour, between the fouth and the east, 
and vvas informed that tins mats was human beings in 
as great miser) as tbc) could be and live, nnd that I 
was mixed in with them, and that henceforth I might 
not consider m)si.lf as a distinct or separate being In 
tins slate I reniainwl several hours. I then heard a soft, 
melodious voice, more pure and harmonious than any 
1 had heard with m) tars before , I believed it vvas the 
voice of an angel, who sjiakc to the other angel' The 
words were ‘John Woolnian is dead.’ I 'oon remcm 
bered that I once was John Voolman, mid licmg assured 
that I vvas alive in the bodv, 1 grcatl) wondered what 
that licavcnl) voice could mean I Iitht-ved le)ond 
doubting that it was the voice of an hoi) angel, bat 
as )et It vvas a m)stLr) to me 

I was then earned in spmt to the mines, where poor, 
oppressed people were digging ncli treasures for those 
called Chnstians, and heard them blaspheme the name 
of Chnst, at which I was gneved, for Ills name to me 
vvas preaous Then I was informed that these iicalhen 
were told that lliosc who oppressed them were the 
follow CTS of Clirist , and the) said amongst tlit-m'dvcs, 
if Christ directed them to use us in this sort, then 
Chnst IS a cruel 1) rant 

All this time the song of the angel rcinamed a nivs 
ter) , and in the morning m) dear wife and some others 
coming to m) bedside, I nsked them if lliev knew wlio 
I was, and the) telling me I was John 'Woolman, 
thouglit I vvas lightheaded, for I told them not what 
the angel said, nor was I disposed to talk much to 
any one, but vvas ver) desirous to get so deep that I 
might understand tins ni)ster) My tongue was often 
so dry that I could not speak till I had moved it about 
and gathered some moisture, and as I la) still for a 
time, at length I felt divine power prepare m) mouth 
that I could speak, and then I said, ‘I am cruafied 
wath Chnst, nevertheless I live, )ct not I, but Chnst 
that livcth m me, and the life I now live m the flesh 
is b) faith in the Son of God, vV ho loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.’ Then Uie m)stci) was opened, and 
L perceived there was jo) m heaven over a sinner who 
had repented, and that that language, ‘John Woolman 
IS dead,’ meant no more than the death of ni) own vvilL 
Soon after this I coughed and raised much bloody matter, 
which I had not done dunng this vision, and now my 
natural understanding returned as before. 

Here I saw that people getting silver vessels to set 
off their tables at entertainments were often stained with 
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worldly glory, and that in the present state of things 
I should take heed how I fed myself from out of siher 
vessels. Soon after my recovery, I, going to our 
monthly meeting, dined at a Fnend’s house where dnnk 
was brought m siher vessels, and not in an} other, and ' 
I, wanting some dnnk, told him m} case vnth weeping, 
and he ordered some dnnk for me in another vessel 
The like I afterward went through in several Fnends’ 
houses in Amenca, and have also in England, since I 
came here, and have cause, with humble reverence, to 
acknowledge the loving kindness of my heavenly Father 
who hath preserved me in such a tender frame of mind 
that none, I believe, have ever been offended at what I 
have said on that occasion 

G E W 

George Washington (1732-99) lias been 
referred to above (page 713) as a conspicuous 
representative of the political literature of this 
penod The waitings of Jefferson and Washing- 
ton were incidental to their public life, and though 
the style of one is censured as rhetoncal and that 
of the other as cold, the inspiration is felt m 
the first and dignitv^ in the second with a fire and 
weight that make tlteir sentences impenshable 
The language of the Declaraiion is well known 
His Farewell Address is a noble example of 
Washington’s power to utter character m words, 
putting himself into his vv isdom , v eneration for 
the man is a part of the impressiveness of what 
he sav s 

From WaehingTon’a 'Farewell Address ’ 

The impressions vvalh which I first undertook the 
arduous trust were explained on the proper occasion 
In the discharge of this trust, I wall only say that I 
have with good intentions contributed towards the 
organisation and admmisltation of the goveniment the 
best exertions of vvbich a ver} fallible judgment was 
capable Not unconsaous, in the outset, of the in 
fenontv of my qualifications, expenence in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of olliers, has 
strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself, and 
every daj the increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more that the shade of retirement is 
ns nccessar} to me as it wall be welcome Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have gi\en peculiar value 
to m) services, they were temporary, I have the con 
solalion to believe that vvhde choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is in 
tended to terminate the career of mj public life, mj 
feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep acknow- 
ledgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my 
beloved country for the many honours it has conferred 
upon me, still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which It has supported me, and for the opportunities I 
have thence enjoyed of manifesting mj inviolable attach 
ment, b} services faithful and persevering, though m 
usefulness unequal to mj aenl If benefits have resulted 
to oar country from these scrvaces, let it always be rc 
membered to vour praise, and as an instructive example 
m our annals, Uiat under circumstances m which the 
passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to mis 
lead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, v icissitudes 


of fortune often discouraging, in situations m which not 
unfrequenlly want of success has countenanced the spirit 
of criticism, the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans by viliicb the} were effected Profoundly penc 
Irated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my 
grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
Heaven may continue to }ou the choicest tokens of 
its beneficence , that your union and brotherly affection 
may be perpetual , that tbe free constitution, winch is 
the work of }our hands, may he sacredly maintained , 
that its administration in ever} department ma} be 
stamped with wisdom and vartue , that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these Slates, under the 
auspices of libertv, may he made complete bv so care 
ful a preservation and so pnident a use of this blessing 
as will acquire to them the gloiy of recommending it to 
the applause, the affection, and adoption of ever} nation 
which is yet a stranger to it 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop But a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and 
the apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me on an occasion like the present to offer to 
}Our solemn contemplation, and to recommend to }our 
frequent review, some sentiments which are the result 
of much refiection, of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me all important to the permanency of 
your feliCTt} as a People. These will be offered to you 
with the more freedom, as }ou can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting fnend, who can pos 
sibly have no personal motive to bias his counsel Nor 
can I forget, as an encouragement to it, vour indul- 
gent reception of my sentiments on a former and not 
dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with ever} ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment 

Tlie unity of Government, which constitutes you one 
people, IS also now dear to } ou It is justly so , for 
it IS a mam pillar in the edifice of your real independ 
cnce, the support of vour tranquilhtv at home, }our 
peace abroad , of your safety , of your prospenly , of 
that very Liberty which you so highly pnze But as 
It is easy to foresee tliat, from different causes and 
from different quarters, much pains viall be taken, man} 
artifices employed, to weaken m }Our minds the con 
viction of this truth , as this is the point in }our 
political fortress against whicli llie battenes of inter 
nal and external enemies will be most constantly and 
actively (though often covcrllv and insidiousl}) directed, 
it IS of infinite moment that }0U should properl} esU 
male the immense value of your national Union to 
}onr collective and individual happiness, that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it , accustoming yoursehes to think and 
speak of it as of the Palladium of your political safety 
and prospenty , watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiet} , discountenancing whatever ma} sug 
gest even a suspicion that it can m any event 
abandoned , and mdignanll} frowTung upon the first 
dawning of ever} attempt to alienate any portion of 
our counlr} from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the vanous parts. 

Fortius von have every inducement of ^anpath} and 
interesU Citizens, b} birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate }our 
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affections. The name of Amencan, uliich belongs to 
jou m jour national capaciU, must alwajs exalt the 
just pndc of Patriotism more than any appellation 
denied from local discnmmations. ^Yltll slight shades 
of difference, jou have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political pnnciples You have in a common 
cause fought and triumphed together , the Independence 
and Liliert) jou possess are the iiork of joint counsels 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, suffenngs, and 
successes But these considerations, however powerfully 
thej address themselves to jour sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediately 
to jour interest Here every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for carefully guard 
ing and preserving the Union of the whole 

G E W 

Llntllcj Miiiiaj (1745-1826), the gramma 
nan, was bom of Quaker parentage, the eldest 
of twelve children, at Swatara, Pennsylvania, 
and was educated at Philadelphia, New York, and 
Burlington, having at fourteen run aw aj to school 
from his father’s counting house He studied law 
at New York, and was called to the Bar in 1763 
At twenty two he marned, and in 1770-71 first 
visited England, where from 1785 he made his 
home at Holgate, York, for the last sixteen jears 
never leavang the house In 1787 he pub- 
lished his Power of Reh^o/i on the Mtnd, and 
his English Grammar (1795), lottg a standard on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was followed by A 
Compendium of Faith and Practice, The Duty of 
a Daily Perusal of the Scriptuics, and Memoirs, 
wntten in a scries of six letters by himself, and 
concluded by Elizabeth Frank (1826) Spite of 
his proverbial credit as an authontj', his own stjle 
was bj no means a model of excellence, it was 
not impeccable even on grammatical grounds, the 
‘misallied participle’ being only too frequent. 

Joel Bnilow (1754-1812), bom at Redding 
in Connecticut, studied at Dartmouth and Yale 
Colleges, and served as a mihtarj chaplain dunng 
the war of indepcndenca In 1788 he came to 
Prance as agent for a land company, m 1792 
published m London a poem entitled The Con- 
spiracy of Kings j spent some jears on the 
Continent m political, hterarj', and mercantile 
pursuits, m which he made a fortune, served as 
American consul at Algiers , and w as appointed 
ambassador to France in 1811 He died near 
Cracow when on his way to a conference with 
Napoleon His Columbiad (1807) is a histoncal 
review of events from the time of Columbus to the 
French Revolution Other works are his intem- 
perate Advice to the Privileged Orders (1791-95) 
and the would be humorous poem. Hasty Pudding 
See Todd’s Life and Letters of Joel Barlow (1886) 

Charles Brockrten Brovm (1771-1810) was 
bom of Quaker stock in the Quaker city of 
Philadelphia, jet, bred for law, dehberatelj’ chose 
literature as a profession, and ranks as the first 
American to make this choice. The French 


Revolution and Godwin’s influence, political and 
hterarj, drew him w holly away from Quaker sjni 
pathies, and it was in New York that he wrote 
Aleuyn (1797) on the rights of women His first 
novel, Wieland, or Transformation (1798), turned 
on ventnloquism In the next three years he 
produced four more novels — Arthu) Mervyn, 
Ormond, Edgar Huntley, ,ind Clara Howard— 
and secured the proud position he maintained for 
twenty jeais as first of American novelists, until 
his star paled before Fenimore Cooper’s Much 
of his early w ork consisted of tales of terror and 
horror, morbid and improbable enough, and show 
mg Godwin’s influence all too plainlj, but vnth 
passages of real intensity and power, and charac 
tenstic touches all his owm He anticipated Cooper 
in exploiting the forest life of the continent, and 
patriotic cntics have discovered in him suggestions 
of Poe, of Hawthorne, and even of later Amen 
canism His first magazine ran only a year, his 
second Literary Magazine from 1S03 till 1805, 
and the half-yearly American Register was thriving 
at his deatli, when he was engaged on a sjstem 
of geographj and a treatise on Rome under the 
Antonine empeiors His last novel, Jane Talbot, 
had appeared in 1801 , and he had written in 
defence of the Justice of Restrictions on Foreign 
Commeice His Life by Dunlop (2 vols 1815) was 
reissued wath the seven -volume edition of his 
novels (7827), there were reprints of his works 
in 1857 and 1887, and on his life and work, see 
Prescott’s Btogiaphical and Critical Miscellanies 
(1867) 

James Kirkc Paulding (1779-1860) was 
bom in Dutchess countj, New York, and, though 
stronglj drawn to literature, was mainlj self- 
educated A fnend of Washington Irving, he 
vvTote part of the wonderfullj popular Salma 
gundt Dunng the war of 1812 he published 
the Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, an effective satire, and in 1814 a more 
senous work. The United States and England, 
which gained him an appointment on the Board 
of Naval Commissioners A continuation of Sal 
magundi by his owm pen was a failure. But he 
produced a very successful romance of old Ne" 
York, The Dntchmai^s Fireside (1831), and a 
Kentuckian story, Westward Hoi (1832)— not to 
speak of a good deal of poetrj', a Life of Wash 
tngton (1835), and a defence of Slavery in Ihii 
United States (1836) In 1837 he became Sccre 
tarj of the Nav-y Even at his best he had been 
overshadowed bj' Irv’ing and Cooper, and he is 
now but little read See his Liteiary Life by his 
son (1867), and Grant Wilson’s Bryant and his 
F fiends (1886) 

William Ellery Clinnnlng (1780- 1842), 
preacher and waiter, was liorn at Newport in 
Rhode Island, graduated at Harv'ard in 1798) nftl 
in 1803 was ordained minister of a Congregational 
church in Boston, w here his sermons w ere famous 
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for the'ir ‘ fer\ our, solemnity, and beauty ’ He was 
somewhat of a mystic, held Chnst* to be more 
than man, but was ultimately the leader of the 
Unitanans, though to the end he shrank from 
dogmatic definitions and one-sided apprehension 
of Christian truth In 1821 he was made D D of 
Hartard for his works on the Chnstian endences, 
his address on war, and his sermons , and next 
y ear he \nsited Europe, and made the acquaintance 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge Among his Works 
(6\ols 1841-46) are treatises on national literature, 
on Milton, on Fdnelon, on slaiery, and on self- 
culture It was of him that Colendge said, ‘ He 
has the lore of wisdom and the wisdom of lore.’ 
His character was as attractive as his eloquence, 
and almost as influential as the v igour, pure taste, 
and infectious earnestness of his literary work. He 
laboured zealously in all good causes, soaal and 
philanthropic, and pled for peace, chanty, temper- 
ance, and the cause of the slaves (though never 
an extreme abolitionist), and a higher tone in 
political life. In virtue of his personal influence 
as well as through his published works, he ranks 
almost along with Emerson as one of the intel 
lectual leaders of New England in the earlv nine 
teenth century' There are Lues of him by his 
nephew, W H Channing (3 vols 1848, new ed. 
1880), by Erothmgham (1887), and by the Rev 
J W^ite Chadwick (1903) 

Daniel Webster (1782-1852) was the son of 
a farmer at Salisbury in New Hampshire , studied 
at Dartmouth, Salisbury , and Boston , and after 
eight years at the Bar, was sent to Congress in 
1813. From i8i6 he was eminent as an advocate m 
Boston, and as orator became famous by his oration 
at the Pilgnm P athers’ bicentenary Massachusetts 
representative in Congress from 1823, he found few 
nvals there , in 1827 he was transferred to the 
Senate. He had favoured free trade, but in 1828 
he vagorously defended the new protective tariff 
He was called into Hamson’s Cabinet as Secretarv 
of State, and under Tyler negotiated the “kshburton 
treaty with Great Britain In the Senate m 1845 
he helped to avert a war vvnth England over the 
northwest boundary, he opposed the war with 
Mexico , but though he said that he abhorred 
slavery, he refused on that score to nsk breaking 
up the Union Careless in money matters, he 
accepted pecuniary assistance from political fnends, 
but easily repelled a charge of corruption (1866) 
Under Fillmore he was called to his former post 
as SecrcUiry of State to settle differences with 
England, and he was deeply disappointed at not 
receiving the Whig nomination for the presidency' 
in 1852, the year of his death. At all times he 
showed too great deference to established institu- 
tions, and on the slavery question his conscience 
but very imperfectly matched his intellect And 
though he thus fell short of the first rank amongst 
Amcncan statesmen, he was unquestionably fore- 
most of Amcncan orators His speeches were 


published in 1851 , his Private Correspondence 
1857 There are Lives of him by G T Cur 
(1869), H C Lodge (1884), N Brooks (189 
N Hapgood (1899), S W McCall (1900) 

The British Drum-Beat 

The question is, therefore, whether, upon the Ir 
principles of the Constitution, this exerase of pow 
by the President can be justified Whether the cc 
sequence be prejudiaal or not, if there be an illej 
exercise of power, it is to be resisted in the prop 
manner Even if no harm or inconvenience result fro 
transgressing the boundary, the intrusion is not to 
suffered to pass unnoticed Every encroachment, gre 
or small, is important enough to a\ aken the altcnlii 
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of those who are entrusted wath the preservation of 
consUtulional government We are not to wait till gre 
public mischiefs come, till the government is overthrow! 
or liberty itself put into extreme jeopardy We shou' 
not be worthy sons of our fathers were we so to regai 
great questions affecting the general freedom. Tbo 
fathers accomplished the Revolution on a strict questic 
of pnnciple. Tlie Rarhament of Great Bnlam assertt 
a nght to tax the Colonies m all cases whalsoevei 
and it was jirecisely on this question that they made ll 
Revolution turn dhe amount of taxation was tnflin] 
but the claim itself was inconsistent with hberty, ar 
that was, in their eyes, enough It was against tl 
reatal of an act of Parliament, ruber than against ar 
suffenng under its enactments, that they took up arm 
They went to war against a preamble. They fougl 
seven vears against a declaration They poured 01 
their treasures and their blood like water, in a conte 
against an assertion which those less sagaaous and ni 
so well schooled in the principles of civdl hberty woul 
have regarded as liarren phraseology or mere pand 
of words They saw m the claim of the British Parli; 
ment a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of unju: 
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poncr, the> detected it, dragged it forth from under 
nealh its plausible disguises, struck at it , nor did it 
elude either their steady eye or their uell directed blow 
till the) had eetirpated and destro) ed it, to the smallest 
fibre. On this question of principle, uhile actual suffer 
mg was )et afar off, they raised their ffig against a power 
to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjuga 
lion, Rome, m the height of her glory, is not to be com 
jiared , a pow er w hich has dotted ot er the surface of 
the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum beat, following the sun, and keep 
ing company with the hours, arcles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England (From a Speech in the Senaie m May 1B34 ) 

Washington lining 

was bom in the city of New York on 3rd April 
1783, the son of a Presbyterian Scotsman from 
Shapinsha) in Orknet, who claimed descent from 
Whlham de Irwsn, armour bearer of Robert Bruce, 
his mother, from Falmouth in Cornwall, a woman 
of a sunny, loving temper, was attached to the 
Episcopal Church. His education was scanty and 
desultory' His brothers were sent to college, but 
he shoued no inclination to study, being ‘a 
dreamer and a sauntercr’ — owing doubtless to a 
hereditary' tendency to pulmonan disease He 
was named after the father of the country, from 
whom as a child he rcccned a personal blessing 
Whilst at four schools he tersified a bit and wrote 
a play , at sixteen be entered a law -office, at nine 
teen contributed humorous articles to a paper tis 
‘Jonathan Oldstyle.’ Threatened wath consump 
tion, he sailed for Europe, landed at Bordeaux 
m 1804, and went by ^Marseilles to ItaK, escaping 
with difficulty from Bonaparte’s police, who per- 
sisted in regarding him as an English spy At 
Rome he was intoxicated by Italian art, and hamng ' 
met Allston the American painter, was tempted I 
to become an artist. He Msited Pans and the 
Netherlands, and at London saw John Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons In 1806 he returned to New 
York m improaed health, and was admitted to 
the Bar Those were ‘Connthian days,’ and he 
led a rather idle hfe, much in society', and greatly 
admired 

His first writing was in the Salmagiiticii, a semi- 
monthly sheet in imitation of the Spectator^ con 
ducted jointly by himself, his brother William, and 
J K. Paulding It ran for twenty numbers, and 
then stopped wathout explanation in the fullness 
of success There was considerable ment of a 
superficial sort in those earh attempts, but there 
was no eiidence of senous literary purpose, the 
papers were apparently wntten with a \iew only 
to social distinction His first characteristic i ork, 
that by which he will be best remembered, was A 
History of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
published in 1809 Everybody knows the little 
man in knee breeches and cocked hat as one of 
the permanent figures in the gallery' of literan 
portraits The History has a substratum of truth, 


but IS openly a good natured burlesque upon the 
old Dutch settlers of M mhattan Island Ihc 
humour and the graxity which mask it are alike 
irresistible , it may be doubted if there is in the 
language a more delightful or more perfeeth 
sustained piece of drollery Readers of Scott will 
remember his warm praise of the book, wntten 
while ‘his sides were sore with laughing’ In the 
United States it was unncrsally read, and even 
now It IS to tlic American people as real in its 
w ay as the Pileyinfs Pi o^ess 

For eight tears after tins Ining was in partner- 
ship w itb his Iw o elder brothers in a business tliat 
had relations on both sides of the Atlantic, but in 
the end was unsuccessful , and when later lie had 
won his place among authors and was receiiing- a 
good income, he supported two of his brothers and 
five nieces with unselfish dctotion In May 1815 
he went to Europe for the second time, and did 
not return for setcntcen years , in August 1817 he 
Msitcd Scott at Abbotsford It was in 181S that 
the misfortunes of his firm culminated in bank 
ruptcy, and thereafter he turned his whole atten 
tion to literature He declined liberal offers for 
magazine work, and would undertake nothing that 
was to interfere wath his plans The Shlch Book, 
of which the first number appeared in EewYod 
in 1819, and the last in 1S20, was rcccned in the 
United States with unncrsal delight, its early 
success m Great Britain was largely due to the 
powerful support of Scott All the pieces in this 
miscellany have a certain charm — if for nothing 
more, for their felicitous touch and punty of stvle. 
But the chief interest centres in ‘ Rip I’an M’lnkle,’ 
‘The Legend of Slccpv Hollow,’ and ‘Westminster 
Abbey ’ The last is one of the most finished de- 
scnpiive essays of the century, though perhaps 
a little lacking in simpliaty The two legendary 
tales are in a way related to the History of hew 
York, and hav c had a currency and an influence 
difficult to measure. ‘Rip Van Winkle’ is a 
distinct creation of genius, and with its fellow 
has made the lower reacli of the Hudson classic 
ground , for the first time there had been produced 
in the United States a literary work on the highest 
lev cl of contemporan, excellence. Draccbntigc Hull 
(1822) fairly maintained but did not raise the 
author’s reputation— ‘ Geoffrey Crayon, Gent,’ was 
already at the summit of favour After a few 
xcars passed on the Continent he published (1824) 
Pales of a Tt avt.ller, a work he thought his best 
tn regard to style, but which some cntics flunk 
over-refined 

In 1826 he went to Spam and began the long 
and arduous studies which were the foundation of 
his more important senous works. Tlicse were 
Tlu Ltf, of Columbus (1828}, The Conquest of 
Granada (1829), Vo}ages of the Companions of 
Columbus (1831), The Alhambra (1832), Ltgtiids 
of tJu Conquest of Spain (1835), Mahomet and 
Ills Successors (1850) , but tlic two or three works 
last named were only sketched or partly written 
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iseforc his return to the United Stntes m 1832 
It wob Irving who first revealed to English readers 
the nch stores of Spanish history and romance , 
and whatever may have been done to correct or 
expand his narratives, to him must be given the 
praise of hav mg produced some of the most fasci- 
nating books in existence He had intended to write 
the historj of the conquest of Mexico, for which 
he had collected matcnals, but generouslv, and to 
his own loss, relinquished his design to Prescott 
avhen he learned that the latter proposed to under 
take It. Ihe sums obtained bv Irving for his 
cop) rights in England form an interesting item 
in literary history hir Murray gave £200 for the 
Skehh BooL, but afterwards doubled the sum, 
for Brail bnd"c Hall he gave 1000 guineas, for 
Colmrbiti, 3000 guineas , and for the Coiiquai of 
Granada, £2000 A-t the end of this sojourn m 
Spam, Irving was for a short lime secretary to the 
United States Legation m London On his return 
to his native city (1832) he was received with great 
enthusiasm , but he declined political honours, and 
continued his literarj work After an excursion 
m the then Far West, he published (1835) A 
7 fltt) on the Praincs In the same vear he issued 
Bccolkcitons of Ahlotsfoui and Hcwstcad Abbe}, 
he wns also at work upon the last of the books 
in the Spanish senes In writing Asian a (1836) 
he was assisted bv his nephew, his future biog- 
rapher The Ad icntures of Caflatn Bonnanllc 
(m the Rock) Mountains) appeared m 1837 His 
biograph) of Goldsmith was maml> wntten about 
this time, though not published until 1849 He 
remodelled for his home an old Dutch house m 
lanytow-n, New York, near his ‘Slcepj Hollow, 
but his intended retirement to ‘Sunnjsidc’ was 
postponed bv his appointment in 1842 as United 
States minister to Spain He returned in 1S46, 
and once more set himself to work. Goldsmtlh and 
Molwnnl appeared as alrcadv mentioned , then, in 
185;, IVolfrfs Roosf,'\ misccllanv His last work 
was the Life of George Washington (5 vols 1855- 
1S50) , he died at Sunnvsidc, 28th November 1859, 
and in Slcepv Hollow at larrvtowai he lies buried 
Irving was never married In Ins vomli he 
was betrothed to Miss Hoffman, a beautiful girl 
of eighteen, daughlcr of the lawjcr with whom he 
pursued his Studies , and separated from her bj 
Iicr uniimelv dcalli, he remained all his life faithful 
to her mcnior) In all his works there is clmal 
roils deference and tenderness towards women , he 
was cxcccdingh fond of children, and was alwivs 
litlovcd b) them In Ins jomh he was well 
made and liand-ome, and then as afterwards, was 
courad bv the be-t socictv render feeling and 
ibundaal lumio ir marl Ins writings be bad a 
quite exceptional power to seize the attention 
of eiiltiv itcd readers bv his keen observaton, Ins 
graphic touches of dcscnp'ion, and Ins bnipul and 
musical stvie The carlv liooks whch first, j avc 
him fmic and those which came from his studic., i 
' m -^pam ire his best claims to permanent remetn | 


brance ; bis later works would not have given him 
the high rank he deservediv holds 1 1 is was a 
fortunate and honourable life , and, on the v hole, 
though inferior m genius to more than one 
Amcncan author, he must be accounted the most 
successful writer of the New \\ orld 

Tbo American in Ene-InncL 
England is as classic ground to an Amcric-in as Italj 
IS to an Englisliman, and old London teems with as 
much liisloncal association as might) Rome 
But what more cspeciallv attracts his notice arc those 
peculiarities which distinguish an old coimtr> and an 
old slate of socictv from a new one I have never vet 
grown familiar enough with the crumbling monuments 
of past ages to blunt the intense interest with v Inch I 
at first beheld them Acevestomed alvva)-s to scenes 
where liislor) was, in a manner, in anticipation , where 
evciythmg m art was new and prngre-sne, and pointed 
to the future rather than the past , where, in short, the 
works of man gave no ideas but Uiosc of voung exist 
cncc and prospective improvement — there was somctlimg 
inexpressibly touching in the si,,bt of enormous piles of 
architecture, gra) with anliquit) and sinking to dcca) 

I cannot desenbe the mute but deep felt enthusiasm 
with which I have contemplated a vast monastic nun 
like Tintcm Aldicy, buried in the bosom of a qmet 
volley, and shut up from the world, as though it had 
existed mcrelv for itself, or a warrior pile, hi c Conwav 
Castle, standing in stem loneliness on Us rockv height, a 
mere hollow vet threatening phantom of departed po\ cr 
The) spread a grand and mclanchol) , and, to me, an 
imusiia], charm over the landscape I for the fust time 
beheld signs of national old age and empire's deca) , anil 
proofs of the transient and perishing glories of ait, amidst 
the ever springing and reviving fertihu of nature 
But, in fact, to me cvervahmg was full of matter , tlic 
footsteps of liistor) were cv era where to be traced , and 
poctrj had hrenthed over and sanctified the land I 
experienced the delightful feeling of freshness of a cliild 
to whom cvervthing is new I pictured to mvstlf a set 
of mliahitanls and a mode of life for cverv habitation 
tliat I saw, from the ariBtocrauc.al mansion, amidst the 
lordl) repose of s'atelv groves and sohta-) parlvS, to 
the straw thatched cottage, vv ith Us scant) ganlcn and 
chcitshcd woodbine I thought I never could he sn^d 
with the sweetness and frcshiicsi of a countrv so com 
pleteb carpeted with verdnre where cverv atrbrcatlicil of 
the balmv jiasture and the honcvsucklcti hevigi, I was 
continuall) coming upon some h tic document of pottn 
in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisv, the cowslip, the 
primrose, or some other simple object that lias receivtil 
n supernatural value from the muse The fir-l time 
that I heard the song of the nightingale, T was intoxi 
caled more hv the dehciou-, croid of rememhcrci! -vso 
ciations than bv the melod) of US notes aniT J shall 
never forget the tlmll of ec-tasv walk which I lir-t saw 
the lark rise, almost from beneath mv feet, and vimg 
Us musical flight np into lU'- morning skv 

U tt-i / rs //j? ) 

A Rnlny Sundnj la na Inn 
It was a ramv ‘-undrv m tlm ghaomv maath of 
Novemb'r I had Isrio dt un-a! m th crur e of a 
jourrev b) n sbju nbspo-it,m fom wntch I v- . 
tiy-ovcnn 1 ut 1 was std! fever h, and v c' o' hgev’ t % 
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seemed to fall asleep too, for tlie wick grew long and 
bhck, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little 
light that remained in the chamiber The gloom that 
non prevailed was contagions. Aronnd hang the shape 
less and almost spectral box coats of departed trarellers, 
long since biined in deep sleep I onlj heard the tick 
ing of the clock, with the deep^draw n breathings of the 
sleeping toper, and the dnppings of the rain — drop, 
drop, drop — from the eaves of the house. 

(From Bracthndge HalL) 

Elp Van Vnnkle'B Rotnm. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long gnszled beard, 
his rusty fowling piece, his uncouth dress, and an army 
of women and children at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians The) fcrowded round 
him, eyeing him from head to foot with great cunosit) 
The orator bustled up to him, and dramng him partly 
aside, inquired ‘ on which side he v oted ’ Rip stared in 
vacant stupidity Another short but bus) little fellow 
pulled him by the ami, and rising on tiptoe, inquired m 
his ear, ' whether he was a Federal or Demotraf^ ’ Rip 
was equall) at a loss to comprehend the question, when 
a knon mg, self important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the croivd, putting 
them to the right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm 
akimbo, the- other resting on his cane, his keen eye and 
sharp hat penetrating, as it w ere, into his very soul, dc 
manded in an auslerc tone, ‘ what brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his 
heels, and whetlier he meant to breed a not m the 
village?’ ‘Alas' gentlemen,' said Rip, somewhat dis 
maved, ‘I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, 
and a loval subject of the king, God bless him 1 ’ 

Here a general shout burst from the b) slanders — ‘A 
tory ' a tory I a sp) ' a refugee 1 Hustle him 1 awav with 
him ' ’ It w as w ith great dilhcully that the self impor 
taut man m the cocked hat restored order, and, having 
assumed a tenfold austenty of brow, demanded again of 
the unknown culpnt what he came there for, and whom 
he was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merel) came there in search 
of some of his neighbours, who used to keep about the 
tavern 

‘ Well, who are the) ? — name them ’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
‘Where’s Nicholas Vedder?’ 

Tliere was a silence for a while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, ‘ Nicholas Vedder ' vvhy, 
he IS dead and gone these eighteen )cars There was a 
wooden tombstone in the church) ard, that used to tell all 
alwut him, hut that ’s rotten and gone too ’ 

‘ Where ’s Brom Catcher?’ 

‘Oh, he went off to the arm) in the lieginning of the 
war, some sav he was killed at the storming of Stou) 
Point— others sa) he wa^ drovvaicd in a squall at the foot 
of Antony’s Nose I don't know — he never came back 
again ’ 

‘ 'Where 's Van Brummcl, the schoolmaster?’ 

‘He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now m Congress.’ 

^ Rip's heart died awa) at Iieanng of these sad changes 
m his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in 
the world 

Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such 


enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he could 
not understand war — Congress — Stony Point , — he had 
no courage to ask after any more fnends, but cried out m 
despair, ‘ Does nobod) here know Rip Van Winkle?’ 

‘Oh, Rip Van Winkle!’ exclaimed two or three ‘Oh, 
to be sure ' That 's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree.’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of him 
self as he went up the mountain apparent!) as laz), 
and ccrtainl) as ragged The poor fellow was now com 
plele!) confounded He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another man In the midst 
of his bewalderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he w as and what was his name ? 

‘ God know s,' exclaimed he, at his w its’ end , ‘ I 'm 
not mysdf — I’m somebod) else — that’s me )onder — no 
— that’s somebod) else got into my shoes — I was myself 
last night, bat I fell asleep on the mountain, and the) ve 
changed my gun, and everything’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name or who I 
am' ’ 

The b) slanders now began to look at each other, nod, 
wink significant!) , and lap their fingers against their fore 
heads. There was a wlusper, also, about securing the 
gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at 
the very suggestion of which the self important man in 
the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At this 
critical moment a fresh, cornel) woman passed through 
the tlirong to get a peep at the gra) headed man 

She had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened 
at his looks, began to cr) ‘ Hush, Rip,’ cned she , 
‘hash, )oa little fool, the old man won’t hurt )ou ’ 
The name of the child, the air of the mother, the lone 
of her voice, all awakened a tram of recollections in his 
mind 

‘ What IS ) our name, my good woman ? ’ asked he 

‘Judith Gardenier ’ 

‘And )our father’s name?’ 

‘Ah, poor man ' Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
It’s twenty years since he went away from home with Ins 
gun, and never has been heard of since — his dog came 
home without him , but whether he shot himself, or was 
earned away h) the Indians, nobody can telk I was 
then but a little girl ’ 

Rip had but one more question to ask , but he put it 
with a faltering voice 

‘ Where ’s your mother? ’ 

‘ Oh, she too bad died but a short time since , she 
broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
peddler ’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli 
gence The honest man could contain himself no longer 
He caught his daughter and her child in his armsi ‘ I 
am vour father’’ cned he — ‘)onng Rip Van Winkle 
once — old Rip Van Wnkle now ' — Does nobody know 
poor Rip Van Winkle?’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottenng out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow , and 
peenng under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
‘Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself 
Welcome home again, old neighbour Wli), where have 
you been these Iwcnl) long) ears?' 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty) cars 
had been to him but as one night The neighbours 
stared when the) heard it some were seen to wink at 
each other, and put their longues m their cheeks , and 
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James rcuimorc Cooper (1789-183O "as 
bom -It Burlington, Non Jcrsc), son of a Fcderilist 
member of Congress, of Quaker descent , but m 
1790 the famil> remoted to a property near Otsego 
Lake, on what was afterwards to be known as 
Cooperstowai, New York, then m a wild frontier 
region of great natural beautj Cooper was much 
influenced in his second home b> forest surround- 
ings, red men, traders, and Indian traditions, his 
sense of m\ster> and his imagination being 
strongl) stimulated He entered Yale College m 
1802, i bo> of thirteen , and after remaining there 
three >cars, he e as dismissed for neglect of his 
studies and defiance of academic discipline. In 
1806 he shipped as a common sailor in the mer- 
chant service, and in 1808 entered the navj as a 
midshipman He rose to Uie rank of a lieutenant, 
but in 1811 resigned his commission, and matned 
a sister of Bishop Dc Lancey of New \ork, a high 
Tor) For ten )ears he devoted himself to farm- 
ing and famil) life, and plunged into authorship 
somewhat suddenlj His first novel, Pntaulion 
(1819), was a failure, and the tliirt) two talcs 
which followed it were of catremcl) unequal 
quahtv' Among those which Iiad exceptional 
merit and signal success may be named The Sp) 
(1821;, The Ptlol The Last of the Mohicans 

(1826), The Prairie (1826), The Red Rover 
The Braxo (1831), Tne Pathfinder (1840), The 
Dcerslaycr (1841), The Txuo Admirals (1842), 
IVing and-irtug {iZSf'i), and Sataiistoe (1845} His 
Ollier writings include a mentonous A'axal His- 
iorv of the butted StaUs (1839 , abridged edition, 
1841), and LtveS of Dtsiiiiipitshcd American Naval 
Oflceis (1846) His novels, upon the whole, and 
m spite of conspicuous faults, w ell deserv c all the 
favour tlie> received, the sea-talcs and stones of 
frontier life being out of sight his best. His dc 
scriptuc talent w is as vet unequalled m ^mcnca , 
and some of his characters, such as ‘ Nall) llumppo,’ 
'Long Tom Coffin,’ ‘Harvc) Birch,’ ‘ Lncas,’ *Chin- 
gachgook,’ and especially ‘Leather-Stocking,’ arc 
drawn with cxtraordinar) vigour and vividness 
From the beginning of his litcrar) career he was 
greeted as provang that an American had done 
work vvhich anight almost bo compared watli that 
of 'the author of IVavirh) ’ Tlic peace of manv 
of the later )cars of his life was mucli disturbed bv 
litcrar) and nevvspapcr controversies and actions 
for libel — usuallv against Horace Grcclcv and other 
Whig editors, for he was often denounced as a 
forv and aristocrat , and m ncarl) all of them he 
was successful He conducted his own lawsuits, 
and usuallv pleaded his cases with admirable tact 
and abibtv One good result of these suits vi as 
to impose upon the newspaner prcss of America 
some dcgiec of restraint from the scaudalousl) 
s vv age and v irulcnt freedom of spec< h w hieb had 
till then prevailed. On Cither siac of the \tla.uic 
Coopers own scvcniv of langango von him no 
small aaiouni o'" personal unpopulantv , ve' no 
man loved hts coun'rv better than he, and hts 


high regard for the nobler side of the English 
chahicter, and his appreciation of the grand 
achievements of British histor), found frcquemi 
c-xprcssion in his writings These waatmgs, other 
than the best of his novels, contained much to 
excite opposition, and ihc) brought upon him, not 
altogetlier undcserv cdl) , the reputation of being 
a proud, contentious, and somewhat wrong-headed 
man , v ct there w as in his real character much sw ect- 
ncss, great strength and dignit), and unqualified 
honesty He was cxcessivcl) proud, no doubt, but 
his pndc was without vanil) , his faults were those 
of temper and judgment rather than of ch vraclcr 

WTicn Cooper is treated— as he still often is, 
even in America — mainl) as a writer of bo)s’ 
books, he has an injustice done liim He wrote 
too much, man) of his men are as conventional 
as his women usuall) arc, his conversations are 
stilted, his st)le is careless, and his prejudices 
are constantl) aired But he had aver) true ind 
ver) great gift as a stor) -teller , he was the first 
to take the virgin forest and llie prune into the 
domain of fiction, and he wrote the prose epic of 
the planting of his countr) Modem ethnologists 
do not sneer, as it was once the fashion to do, 
at his Indians as mere creations of the fanc) 
Some of his characters arc perm incnt additions to 
literature, and his power is best felt when he is 
compared with his predecessor, Brockden Brown 
‘ He belongs cmphaticall) to the American nation,’ 
as W’ashmgton Irving said, and his painting of 
nature under new aspects gave him a name tint 
will never die 

By I>ako Otsego 

On all sides, wherever ibe eve liimcd, nothing met it 
but the mirror hi c surface of the lake, the placid view 
of heaven, and the dense sc'ling of v oods So rieli and 
flvcc) were the omhncs of the forest lliat scarec an 
opening could be seen , the whole visible earth, from ihc 
rounded mountain top to the water s edge, prcicnting one 
unvaried line of unbrol cn verdure As if vcgetalion 
were not satisfied with a triumph so complete, the trees 
overhung ihc lake itself, shoolmg out touanis the light 
and ihcre v ere nnlcs along its eastern shore v here a 
Iioat might have pullcil licncalh the branches of dart 
Kcmtnandt looking hemloeks, quivering aspen', and 
melancholy pines In a ord, the hand of man h'd 
never )et defaced or deforrred an) part of this native 
scene, which la) bathed in the stmlighl, a glonoiis pic'ure 
of affluent forewt grandeur, sjftcned hi the balminesi of 
June, and reheved b) the beautiful vanetv afforded b) 
the presence of s a bro.ad an expan e of w atcr 

Death of Lone Tom Co 3 to. 

Ijfting hi 5 broad hand- high into ihc air. his lo ct ims 
1 card uv the tempest wdl tie done v ilh. ww ' he 

cried ' I saw tile first limber of ihc frir/haK', -rd all 
live ju't long enough la ''-e it turn out r f her Iis tm , 
ader which I wnh to live no h ngcr ’ Put b s r’ ip ns'es 
were far lic)onfi ihe 'om's of ins vocc lie'ort il t'c 
were half uttered. All conav'ud o'" the Knat vv-v nn 
dereit impossible, tv ihc nuri’''-n, i conl-iroL a« vsr’l 
as I’le racing ol the sjif, a> ' as it ro- on the ir te 
CTrtt of a wav., lo i s.aw h s beloved liulc crafi for l’ e 
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l'\st time It fell into a trough of the sea, and in a fen 
moments more its fragments ncre ground into splinters 
on the adjoining rocks The cockswain [lorn] still 
remained where lie had cast off the rope, and beheld 
the numerous heads and arms tlint appeared rising, at 
short intcnals, on the waves, some making powerful and 
well directed efforts to gam the sands, that were liecom 
ing visible as the tide fell, and others wildlj tossed, in 
the frantic movements of helpless despair llic honest 
old seaman gave a crj of jO) as he saw Barnstable [the 
commander, whom lorn had forced into the boat] issue 
from the surf, where one bj one several seamen soon 
ajipcared also, dnpinng and exhausted Man) others 
of the crew were carried m a similar manner to places 
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of safety , though, as Tom returned to Ins scat on the I 
bovvspnt, he could not conceal from Ins reluctant ejes 
the lifeless forms that were, in other spots, driven against i 
the rod s wath a fury that soon left them but few of the j 
outward vestiges of humanity 
Dillon and the cockswain were now the sole occupants 
of their dreadful station The former stood m a kind 
of stupid despair, a watness of the scene , but as Ins 
curdled blood began again to flow more vvarml) to his 
heart, he crept close to the side of Tom, with that sort 
of selfish feeling that makes even hopeless misery more 
tolerable, when endured in participation with another 
‘When the tide falls,’ he said m a voice that betraved 
the agony of fear, though his words expressed the renewal 
of hope, ‘ we shall be able to vvailk to land ’ 

‘There was One, and only One, to whose feet the 
waters were the same as a dry deck,’ returned the 
cod swam, ‘and none but such as have His power will 
ever be able to walk from these rocks to tlie sands ’ 
Ihe old seaman paused, and turning his eyes, which 
exhibited a mingled expression of disgust and compas 
Sion, on his companion, he added wath reverence ‘ Had 
you thought more of Him in fair weather, your case 
would be less to be piUcd m this tempest ’ 


‘Do you still think there is much danger?’ asked 
Dillon I 

‘To them that have reason to fear death Listen! 
Do you hear that hollow noise beneath )c?’ 

‘'Tis the wind dnvmg by tlit vessel 
‘’lis the jKior thing licrself,’ said the affcclcd cock 
swam, ‘giving her last groans TTic water is breal ing 
up her decks , and m a few niiimtcs more, the hand 
somest model that ever cut a wave will be lilc the chips 
tint fell from her in framing ' ’ 

‘ Why, then, did you remain here?’ cried Dillon waldly 
‘To die in my coffin, if it should Iw llie will of God,’ 
returned Tom ' These waves arc to me what the land 
IS to you , I was bom on ibcm, and I base always 
meant that they should be my grave ’ 

‘ But 1 — I,’ shrieked Dillon — ‘ I am not ready to die ' — 
1 cannot die 1 — I will not die !’ 

J’oor wretch I’ muttered his companion, ‘yon must 
go like the ast of us when tlie ileatli watch is called, 
none can skulk from the muster ’ 

I can swam,’ Dillon contmuctl, rushing with frantic 
eagerness to the side of the vv reck ‘ Is there no billet of 
wood, no rope, that I can tal c with me?’ 

‘ ISoiic , evcrvthmg has been cut away, or earned off 
by tlic sea If vc are about to strive for your life, take 
vatli ve a stout heart and a clean consacnce, and trust 
the rest to Goil ’ 

■God ’’ echoed Dillon, m the madness of his frenzy, 

‘ 1 1 now no God 1 there is no God that knows me ’’ 
‘Peace’’ said the deep tones of the cockswain, m a 
voice that sccmeal to speak in the elements , ‘blasphemer, 
peace ' ' 

The lieavv groaning produced by the water m the 
timbers of the Inr/, at that moment added its impulse 
to the raging feelings of Dillon, and he cast himself 
headlong into the sea The water thrown by the rolling 
of the surf on the lieaeh was nccessanly returned to the 
ocean, in cddics, in different places favourable to sudi 
an action of the clement Into the edge of one of these 
counter currents, that was produced by the very rocks on 
winch tlie kchooncr lav, and which the watermen call the 
‘ under ton ,’ Dillon had unknow mgly throw n his person , 
and when the waves had driven him a short distance 
from the wreck, he was met by a stream that his most 
desperate efforts could not overcome. He was a light 
and powerful swimmer, and the struggle was hard and 
protracted "With the shore immediately before his eyes, 
and at no great distance, lie w as led, as by a false phantom, 
to continue his efforts, although they did not advance 
him a foot Tlie old seaman, who at first had watclied 
his motions with careless mdifferencc, understood the 
danger of his situation at a glance, and, forgetful of his 
owai fate, he shouted aloud, in a voice that was dnven 
over the struggling victim to the e.ars of his shipmates 
on the sands ‘ Sheer to port, and dear the under tow 1 
Sheer to the southward ' ’ 

Dillon heard the sounds, but bis faculties were too 
much obscured by terror to distinguish their object , 
he, however, blindly yaclded to the call, and gradually 
changed his direction until his face was once more turned 
towards the vessel Tom looked around him for a rope, 
but all had gone over wath the spars, or been swept 
away by the waves. At tins moment of disappointment 
his eyes met those of the desperate Dillon Calm and 
mured to horrors as was the veteran seaman, be involun 
tanly passed his hand before Ins brow to exclude the look 
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of despair he encountered , and when, a moment after 
rvards, he remored the ngid member, he beheld the 
sinking form of the wclim as it gmduallj settled in the 
ocean, still struggling mth regular but impotent strokes 
of the arms and feet to gam the ureck, and to preserve 
an eicistence that had been so mach abused in its hour 
of allotted probation ‘He mil soon meet his God, and 
leam that his God knows him I ’ murmnred the cockswain 
to himself As he yet spoke, the wreck of the Ami 
yielded to an orerwhelmmg sea, and after a nnuetsal 
shudder, her timbers and planks gave way, and were 
swept towards the cliffs, bearing the body of the simple 
hearted cockswain among Uie rums. (From The Pilot ) 

Loanibury s Life of Fcniraore Cooper (iSSa) la the standard one, 
and contijna a full bibboffrophj , there la also a book on him b> 
CI^TTicr (1901X 

TlillJam Gilmore Simms (1806-70), the first 
notable man of letters in the Southern States, was 
bom at Charleston m South Carolina, and had 
been both druggist and law -student when in 1828 
he became editor of the Ctly Gazelle His first 
poetic \ enture, Lyrical and other Poems (1827), was 
followed by The Vision of Cortes (1829!, The Tri- 
colour zcrA Alalanlts l\Zyi) , but his poetry 

is almost uniformly mediocre, though Southern 
Passages and Pictures (1839) contains some good 
verse. -His essays, dramas, histones, and biogra- 
phies are unimportant, he was a rigorous and 
successful journalist But it is as novelist, tlic 
most capable of Fenimore Cooper's successors 
and imitators, that he has earned his place in 
literary history Martin Faber (1833), somewhat 
on Brockden Brown's lines, attracted notice Guy 
Rivers (1834) was a tale of life in the Georgia 
goldfields The Yemassee (1835), dealing with 
Indians m colonial days, is an advance on these, 
and though it too plainly shows Cooper's influence, 
is usually accounted Simms's greatest worL The 
Partisan (1835), The Scout, Woodcraft, and Eutaw 
(1856) are the most notable of a senes dealing 
with adventure and warfare in the South dunng 
the revolutionary wars Richard Huniis, Border 
Beagles, Helen Halsey, and Charlemont continued 
the Border senes begun by Guy Rivers Relay o. 
Count Julian, The Damsel of Darien, Vasconselos, 
are too ambitious histoncal novels on times and 
regions to which Simms could not do justice. 
Carl Werner, Castle Dismal, and Mane de Bei- 
merc are domestic nov els , The Wigwam and the 
Cabin is a collection of short tales The Cassiqiie 
of Ktawah (i860) would have been one of his 
tnumphs but for the escitements of the Civil 
War, on which Simms wrote zealouslv as a fervnd 
Southerner During the war he was ruined and his 
library was burnt , he nev er retnei ed his losses 

or regained his eminence m the public view 

for ‘at the North’ his vehement partisanship had 
made him unpopular In his life he had founded 
or conducted some half-dozen literary scnals, 
and to them and other penodicils he contnbuted 
largely , he did much hack-work on a vast vanetv 
of subjects , and he was highly thought of as 
lecturer and orator Tlie illustrated edition of his 


works (1882-86) fills seventeen volumes See 
Lives by Cable (1888) and Professor Trent (1892) 

Ricliard Henry Hana (1787-1879) was born 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, educated at Har- 
vard, and admitted to the Bar at Boston in i8ii 
In i8i8 he became associate editor of the North 
American Review, to which he contributed largely 
His Dying Raven (1821), The Buccaneer (1827), 
and some others of his poems w ere w armly praised 
by cntics , but his best work was m criticism 

His son, Itlclinrd nenrj- Pann (1815-82), gradu- 
ated at Harvard m 1837 , but during a break m 
his college career, occasioned in part bv an affec- 
tion of the eyes, he had shipped as a common 
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sailor, and made a voyage round Cape Horn to 
Cahfomii and back. This voyage he described 
in Two Years before the Mast (1840), on the 
whole, perhaps, the best book of its kind , in 
1840 he was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar, 
and was especially distinguished m mantime law 
Among his works are The Seamatfs Fnend (1841) 
and To Cuba and Back (1859) He also edited 
WTieaton’s International Law, and was a promi- 
nent h ree-soiler and Republican There is a Life 
of him by Adams (2 V ols 1890I 

Joseph Rodiiinn lirakc (1795-1820), asso- 
ciated with Fitz Greene Halleck in The Ctoaker 
Papers, was bom m New York city', and bred to 
medicine, but died of consumption in his tw entv'- 
sivth year His most considerable poem, ‘The 
Cuipnt Fay,’ was wntten to show that Amencan 
nvers also had just claims to the glones of fancy 
and romance ‘The Amencan Flag'']s even belter 
knowai The volume containing The Culprit To/ 
and other Poems was first published m 1835, and 
has been repeatedly repnnt^ 
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'llilliniii Cullen Ilijaut (1794-1S7S), long 
Iho^ pitnircli of Amcucin poets, nms born of good 
■New England stock at Cummington in Mnsst- 
chusctls, Ins father being a distinguished 1ncd1c.1l 
practitioner, nho sat in the State legishttirc , and 
his name commemorates the doctor’s rc\ercncc 
for tlie great Edinburgli physician, William Cullen, 
then rccentlj dead The precocious boj, keenh 
interested in literature, was trained to admire the 
pocliy of Pope, and caily encouraged to imitate 
liim , the most noted fruit of these ittempts being 
a satire, Ihe Lmben go^ o> Studies of ihe Tunes 
(1807) — a singular production for a joutli of 
thirteen In 1810 he entered Williams College, 
but, the famil> finances being straitened, he after 
tuo sessions resumed his studies at home, and 
formed himself bj loiing studj of his fatountc 
poets (amongst them Blau and Kirke \\ hue, 
Couper and Campbell), yhile Matching with a , 
keen e)C the quiet life of nature as he rnnblcd 
among the vtoods His quickened im igination 
found eaprcssion in the sonorous blank terse of 
Tluumiopsis, tthicli, published m the North 'I men 
can RtVieiu for September 1S17 (though partK 
Mrittcn as carlj as iSii), was unanimoiisl) gieeted 
as hating in it more of real poctrj than ant thing 
hitherto written b) an American It has been 
described as the ctilmin ition of the poetr) of the 
cluirchjard school I^Icaiuimo linant had studied 
law, had been admitted to the Bar, and had 
settled at Great Banangton Intited to con 
tribute further to the Revte-v^ he sent both \erse 
and prose , among the former ‘ Lines to a \\ atcr 
fowl,’ and among the latter a criticism on Amen 
can poetry In 1821 he dclncrcd before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Socicts at Han ird a patriotic poem 
on ‘The Ages’ in Spenserian \crsc In the same 
^ car he was married to Miss I ranees Eairchild, who 
inspired his poem ‘O Fairest of the Rural Maids’ 
In this jear, too, he lost his father, to whom he 
paid a tribute in his ‘Hjmn to Death’ Other 
noted poems of this time are ‘The Rnulct,’ ‘The 
West Wind,’ ‘Green Rucr,’ ‘The Forest H^mn,’ 
and ‘June,’ which were published m Boston 
pcnodicals In 1825 the poet was induced by 
his fiicnds to remote to New York to become 
editor of the New Yorl Reviciv, and when it 
failed a )ear later, he was made Assistant editor 
of the Rvututg Post In 1829 he had become 
cditor-in chief, and by his tainous gifts of mind 
and character, by his dignitj and high pnnciplc, 
did much to raise the tone of tlic dail) press A 
collection of his poems was published in 1832, and, 
on Its rcpubhcation m England tlirough Washing- 
ton Irving, and with Ins warm commendation, 
received favourable notice from BlackwootVs 
Magazine Bryant was now, however, absorbed 
in journalism His paper was democratic in poli- 
ties,*' but when the slavery question became promi- 
nent It inclined to the anti slav’crv^ side, and in 
1856 It assisted in forming the Republican party 
He was often called upon to make public addresses, 


and of these i volume was publislied m 1873 His 
vasits to Europe, the Mest Indies, and manv parts 
of the United Stiles gave occasion for several 
senes of letters to his pajicr (republished in three 
volumes) Meantime his poems h id t d on posses 
Sion of the hearts of his countrymen, and several 
editions vvcic ibsuetl, some of them finely illus- 
trated In his old a„c, when editorial duties were 
less absorbing, he again found time and temper for 
poetry His later verse is stnkingly similar in 
tone and manner to that of his vouth , sometimes, 
as in ‘ Robert of Lincoln’ and ‘ I he Planting of an 
Apple tree,’ he seemed to reach a higher level 
than of old At seventv -two he commenced 
translations of the Iliad and Od)Ssi.} in English 
blank verse, which proved as inadequate as those 
of manv greater men before him Almost his last 
poem was The Flood of )'ea)s, a vvoithy counter- 
part to Tliaratofs’s In Mav 1878 Bryant de 
iivcrcd an eloquent address at the unveiling of a 
bust of Mazzini in the Central Pari of New Yorl , 
and as he was afterwards entering a house he 
fell on the doorstep, receiving injuries of v Inch 
he died a fortniglit later 

Histone div the earliest of the true poets of 
America, Bryant justlv ranks amongst the great 
writers of Ins countrv His poetry, though lack 
ing in tire and power and the csscntiaUv Ivncal 
note, has in it a tnie vein of tenderness and sym 
pathy, and much restrained dignity, rctlccnvcncss, 
ind patriotic love of Iibcrtv , upon the whole more 
closclv akin in temper to the work of Grav and 
Covvpcr than of coatemponry English poets, it 
too often tends to be commonplace. The secret 
of Its populantv was perhaps more its moral than 
Us poetic attractiveness Brvant deals lindly wath 
the nobler side of the Red Indian, and he is 
hardiv equalled in his descnptions of the larger 
aspects of Amencan scenery "Most of his poems 
arc short, and his verse forms are not verv varied 
— he IS most at home m blank verse ‘The Death 
of the riovvcrs,’ ‘The Fringed Gentian,’ ‘The 
Crowded Street,’ ‘Oh, Mother of a Mighty Race,’ 
‘Our Country’s Call,’ and 'The Battlefield’ are 
others of his most memorable poems He had 
little more than a nominal share in Brvant and 
Gifs Pofitlar Ills foi^ of the United Y/.i/cr (1876- 
i88o), and his bool-s of travel, addresses and 
essays arc little rend 

An Indian nt tho Burylnff-plnco of Ills Fathers. 

It IS the spot I cime to seek — 

My fathers’ ancient bunal place, 

Ere from these vales, nslmmccl and weal 
Withdrew our w asted race 
It is the spot — I know It well — 

Of which our old traditions tell 

For here the npland bank sends out 
A ndge toward the nver side , 

I know ihc shnggv hills about. 

The incadovvs smooth and wide , 

The plains that, toward the eastern skv, 

Fenced ca^t and west by mountains he 
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A white man, gazing on the scene, 

^^oul(l saj a lo\elj spot t\as here, 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and green, 
Between the hills so sheer 
I like It not — I would the plain 
Lay m its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around. 

The cattle in the meadows feed, 

' And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 

Or drop the )cl!ow seed, 

And pranang steeds, in trappings gaj, 

Whirl the bnght chanot o’er the w at 

Methinks it w ere a nobler sight 
To see these tales in woods arrajed, 

Their summits m the golden light. 

Their trunks in grateful shade , 

Vnd herds of deer, that bounding go 
O’er nils and prostrate trees below 

And then to mark the lord of all, 
fhe forest hero, trained to wars, 

Quitcred and plumed, and hlhc and tall, 

•Vnd seamed ivith glonous scars, 

Ak all forth, amid his tram, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple tnlh the bear 

Tins bank, in which the dead were laid, 
kk as sacred t hen its soil was ours , 

Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought WTreaths of beads and flowers, 

And tbe gray chief and gifted seer 
k\ orshipped the God of thunders here. 

But nov the wlieat is green and high 
On clods that hid the a amor’s breast. 

And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of Ins rest , 

And there, in the lcKr< sand, is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering bone 

Ah, little thouglit the strong and brave, 
kkTio bore their lifeless chieftain forth. 

Or the voung wife that weeping gave 
Her first bom to the earth, 

That the pale race, a/ho avaste us now. 
Among their bones should guide the plough I 

The) waste us— ay, like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink awa) , 

And fast they follow, as ave go 
Toavard the selling da) — 

Till the) shall fill the land, and we 
Are dnven into the western sea. 

But I behold a fearful sign, 

To avhich the aaliile men’s eyes are blind , 
Their race may aanish hence, like mine, 

/knd lease no trace behind, 

Saae rums o’er the region spread. 

And the white stones above the dead 

Before these fields avere shorn and idled, 

Full to the bnm our risers flowed, 

The melody of aaaters filled 
The freA and boundless a\ ood , 

And torrents dashed, and nvulels played. 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


Those grateful sounds are heard no more 
The spnngs are silent in the sun , 

The naers, b) the blackened shore, 
kVilh lessening cunent run , 

The realm our tnbes are crushed to get 
bias he a barren desert )et ’ 

From ‘Thanatopsls ’ 

\ et not to tli) eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou avish 
Couch more magnificent Thou shall he down 
kVilh patriarchs of the infant world— aaith kings, 

The poaaerful of the earth, the aaisc, the good. 

Fair forms, and hoar) seers of age^ past. 

All in one mighta sepiilclire Tlie lulls 
Rock nbbed and ancient as the sun — the vales 
Stretching m pensive quietness between , 

The Venerable woods, nvers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green , and, poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gra) and melanchol) waste — 

Arc but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man The golden sun, 

Tbe planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the inbes 
Tliat slumber in its bosom Take the v mgs 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan v\ ildemcss, 

Or lose th)self m the continuous woods 
Where rolL tlie Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — )et the dead ate there , 

And millions m lliose solitudes, since first 
The flight of V cars began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep— the dead reign there alone. 

So shall thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living and no fnend 
1 ake note of thy departure 1 All that breathe 
kVill share th) destin) The ga) w ill laugh 
kkTien thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before w ill chase 
His fav ounle phantom , ) et all thi.se shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And mal e their bed w ith thee As the long tram 
Of ages glide awa), tbe sons of men — 

Tlie youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray headed man — 

Shall one by one be gathered to th) side, 

By those who m their turn shall follow them 
So live that when tliy summons comes to jom 
The innumerable caravan ibat moves 
To that m)'stcnous realm, where each shall lake 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thoit go not, like the quart) slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon , but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who WTaps the drapery of his conch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

From ‘The Death of the Flowers ' 

The melanchol) da)s are come, the saddest of the ) ear, 
Of wading winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
he dead , 

They rustle to the edd)ang gust, and to the rabbit’s tread , 
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The robin md llic wren arc flow n, and from llic shrubs 
thejjij. 

And from llie wood top calls the crow througli all the 
gloomy da) 

Where are the flouers, the fair >oung flowers, tliat 
lately sprang and stoo<l 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas ' they all are m their gras es, the gentle race of 
flow ers 

Are lying in their lowl) beds, wath the fair and good of 
ours. 

Tlie ram is falling where they he, but the cold Nosem 
ber ram 

Calls not from out the gloom) earth the lovel) ones 
again 
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From ‘The Battlefield.’ 

Once tins soft turf, this nsulet’s sands, 

Were trampled b) a hunting crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armtd hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud 

Ah ' never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life blood of ber brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage )et, 

Upon the soil the) fought to save 

Now all IS calm, and fresh, and still , 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird. 

And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing b) 

The black mouthed gun and staggenng wain , 
Men start not at the battle cry. 

Oh, be It ne\ er heard again ' 

Soon rested those who fought , but thou 
W'ho minglest in the harder stnfe 
For truths which men receive not now, 

Th) w arfarc only ends with life. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again , 
rh’ eternal years of God arc hers , 

But Error, wounded, writhes in jxiin. 

And dies among his w orshippcrs 

Yea, though thou he upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear. 

Die full of hope and manly triLst, 

Like those who fell iii battle here. 

Another hand thy sword shall wield. 

Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o'er thy grave. 

His son in law Parke Godwin, publi^hco Bryant* Life and 
\Verks\i\ SIX volnroe* in i8B3-'84 ibc short Life m the ‘Amencan 
Men of Letters Senes (1890) is bj John Bigelow , and see also 
Wil-vons Dryeini and hs rriends (1883) and Stedmans Poels af 
A mertCrt 

Georpre Bancroft (1800-91), bom m Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, graduated at Harv'ard with 
high honours in 1817, and studied for two years 
at Ghltingen in Germany He lived for a time 
in Berlin, visited Weimar, and went home tinc- 
tured with the new spirit of the world he had 
moved in — for he had seen and read, talked 
to or corresponded, with Goethe and Humboldt, 
Hegel and Schleiermacher, Heeren and Niebuhr 
For a year he was Greek tutor in Harvard , and 
in 1823 he and a fellow-tutor established the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, Massachusetts, with 
which he was associated until 1830 During these 
years he published a volume of poems, and made 
translations from the German of the minor poems 
of Goethe, Schiller, and others, and of some of 
the histonco political works of Heeren In 1834 
appeared the first volume of his Htstor}' of the 
United States from the Discovery of the Continent, 
followed h) the second and third volumes m 1837 
and 1840 Between 1852 and i860 came the five 
volumes narrating the history of the colonial period 
to the Declaration of Independence, and in 1866 
and 1874 respectively the two concluding volumes, 
bringing the history to the treaty of peace with 
the mother-country' m 17S2 The History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States 
(2vols 1882) afterwards formed a constituent part 
of the rev ised edition of the complete History of 
the United States (6 vols 1882-84) 

Bancroft in early life was a Democrat He served 
as collcaor of the oort of Boston (1838-41), under 
President Van Buren, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the gov'emorship of Massachusetts in 
1844 He accepted a seat in the Cabinet of Presi 
dent Polk as Secretary of the Navy m 1845, and the 
following year was appointed minister to the court 
of St James, a position he filled with credit until 
1849 Oxford made him D C L , and he was J U D 
of Bonn In the Cival War he was hckrtily’ in 
accord with the national Government, and in 1867 
he was appointed by President Johnson minister 
to Berlin, serving with distinguished ability until 
recalled in 1874 at his own request In his later 
years he lived at Washington, contnhuting occa- 
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sional articles to maga2ines His histor>, it has 
been said, is nht a history of the United States 
—It ends just ^^here the bistort of the States 
as a nation begins , and it ttas calculated that to 
complete the history on the same scale ttould 
require seienty or eighty tolumes Besides his 
'Opus magnum, he had wnttcn on the progress 
of the human race, addresses on Jackson and 
Lincoln, and a book on Van Buren The solidity 
of his work as histonan, his acumen, insight, 
and common-sense, are more remarkable than his 
method of presentation — his style is laboured and 
often heat-y, his rhetonc crude and tedious, and 
his generalisations somewhat too ‘philosophical’ 
and too discursue But he faithfully followed a 
high ideal of the histonan’s responsibility, and 
in his day of populanty — now past — did much to 
cherish in America an ennobling conception of the 
national destiny 

Boston in ITTO 

The king set himself, and his ministry, and parliament, 
and all Great Bntain, to suMue to his w ill one stubborn 
little town on the stenlc coast of the Massachusetts Bai 
The odds against it were fearful , but it showed a life 
inextinguishable, and had been chosen to keep guard 
o\cr the lilicrties of mankind. 

ITie Old World had not its parallel It counted 
about sixteen thousand inhabitants of European origin, 
all of whom learned to read and write Good public 
schools were the foundation of its piolitical system, and 
Benjamin Franklin, one of their grateful pupils, in his 
youth apprenticed to the art which makes knowledge 
till, common property of mankind, had gone forth from 
tlicm to stand before the nations as the representaiiic of 
the modem plelieian class 

As its schools were for all its children, so the great 
hotly of Its male inhabitants of twenty one years of age, 
when assembled in a hall which Fancuil, of Huguenot 
ancestry, had built for them, tvas the source of all mum 
opal authonty In the meeting of the town, its taxes 
were acted, its affairs discusSed and settled, its agents 
and public servants annually elected by ballot , and 
abstract political pnnciples freely debated A small pro 
petty qualification was attached to the right of suffrage, 
bat did not exclndc enough to change tlie character of 
Ibc institution There had never existeil a considerable 
municipality approaching so nearly to a pure democracy , 
and, for so populous a place, it was undoubtedly the 
most orderly and best goaemctl in the world 

Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican 
Tlic great mass averc Congregationahsts , each church 
was an assembly formed by voluntary agreement, self 
constitutcil, self supported, and independent They were 
clear tliat no person or church had power over another 
church Tlicre was not a Roman Catholic altar m 
the place, the usages of ‘papists’ were looked upon 
as worn out superslitions, fit onb for the ignorant 
Bui the people were not merely the fiercest enemies 
of ‘popery and slaacra thev were Protestants cien 
against Protestantism , and though the English Church 
was tolcrateil, Boston kept up its txasfieration against 
prelacy Its ministers were still its prophets and its 
guides. Us pulpit, in winch, now that Mayhew was 
no more. Cooper was admired alxiac all others for 
eloquence ntid patriotism, by weekly appeals inflamed 


alike the fervour of piety and of liberty In the Boston 
GaztiU, it enjoyed a free press, winch gave currenev 
to Its conclusions on the natural nght of man to self 
government 

Its citizens were inquisitive, seeking to know the 
causes of things, and to search for the reason of existing 
institutions in the laws of nature 1 et thev controlled 
their speculative turn by practical judgment, exliibiliiig 
the seeming contradiction of susccplibilily to enthusiasm 
and calculating shrewdness They were fond of gain, 
and adventurous, penetrating, and keen in their pursuit 
of it, yet ihcir avidity was tempered by a well con 
sidercd and continuing liberality Nearly every man 
was struggling to make his own wav in the world and 
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his own fortune, and yet individually, and as a Ixidy, 
they were public spmted i 

(From Ifixtor} of the L mted Stotts ) 
Tlicre are IrooV* on Bancroft and his hisioncal wort, bv Rues 
(1867) Green (1891) Wallis (1896) and West (19C0) Profsssor 
Freni in Ins rtwrrr/c in Z,irrm/»rr (1903) 1 perhaps soinewhat loo 
severe on his defects ns a histoncal wTiier 

Amos Bronson Alcott (Tyqg-tSSSt was the 
son of a farmer at Wolcott in Connecticut, and 
began life for himself as a pedlar in the southern 
states In 1828 he established a school in Boston 
on highly reformed methods, which, laudable and 
psychologically sound as many of them weic, pro 
voked so much opposition that erelong the school 
had to be dropped , and the transcendental (and 
somewhat nebulous) philosopher sought to propa 
gate his original views on education, theology, 
social economics, and vegeLarnnism b\ lectures, 
for which his attractive personality secured atten 
tion if not much pecuniary success A scheme to 
establish a community on an estate bought In 
a fnend of his near Boston failed utterly, and 
he spent his later years largely as a pcnpatetic 
philosopher He contributed to the Transcen 
dental Dial, and published Tnbhts (from his 
diary). Concord Days, a collection of sonnets and 
canzonets, and an essay on Emerson 
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Sigourney — Fuller . 


His daughter, lonlsn Uny Vicott (1832-88), bom 
at Germantown m Pcnnsyhania, became a teacher 
somewhat on her father’s lines, but wrote for the 
magazines, and published in 1855 Flo 7 ucr Fablts 
During the Civil War she served as nurse, and 
sent to a newspaper what were afterwards made 
into a book as Hospital Sketches But it was her 
JLittlc Women (1868-69), for children, that made 
her famous , and this, her chef cToLUVie, she never 
equalled cither m her Oltl-fashtoned Girl, Little 
Men, and Jo's Boys (all ‘juveniles’), or m her 
novels. Moods (1863) and Woik (1873) Yet in 
all her wntmgs (nearly thirty publications) there 
IS an attractive strain of optimistic hope and faith 
m human nature and democratic freedom 

Sec the hthcr s Life and Phttosophy, b> Sanborn and Hams 
(1893) and 'Lo'MiWi rnhlt/or Cntici and Louisa • Ltfe^ LttUrs^ 
nud ycunialSf bj Cheney (1869). 

L}(lin ITnntley Sigonuicy (1791-1865), the 
daughter of Ezekiel Huntley, a soldier of the 
revolutionary war, was born at Norwich m Con- 
necticut, was well educated there and at Hartford, 
and, under her maiden name of Lydia Huntlcv, for 
five years taught a class of ladies in Hartford In 
1815 she published a volume of Eminently Moial 
Pieces in Prose and Verse j and in 1819 she marned 
Charles Sigoumev, a Hartford merchant Her 
descriptive poem in blank verse on the Traits of 
the Abon^incs of Anunca (1822), and her SI etch 
of ConneciulU Foity Years Since (1S24J, were fol- 
lowed by Pocahontas and othei Poems, Lays of 
the Heart, Tales in Piose and Verse, and Letters 
to Yoiin^ Ladies and to Mothers In 1840 she 
visited Europe, and on her return wrote her 
Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands A pure- 
minded and lovable woman, an appallingly copious 
and oppressively sentimental writer of verse, she 
was a constant contributor of ballads, descriptive 
poems, epithalamiums, elegies, and occasional 
verses to magazines and pcnodicals But her 
English prototype is hardly flattered when Mrs 
Sigourney is called ‘ the American Hemans ’ See 
her autobiographical— and not a little significant — 
LctUis of Life (New York, 1866) 

Lxlia Maria Cliiltl C1802-80), bom m Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, published her first novel, 
Hobomok, under her maiden name of Lydia Mana 
Francis, m 1821, and her second, The Rebels, a 
story' of Boston before the Revolution, m 1822 In 
1828 she marned David Lee Child (1794-1874), a 
journalist, wath whom she edited the Anti Slavety 
Standard in New York in 1843-44. Her works, 
nearly thirty m number, include novels, the best 
of them relating to early New England history, 
stones for children, a biography or two, and an 
ambitious but rather inaccurate work on the history 
of religion (1855) Philothea (1836), sometimes de- 
scribed as her masterpiece, is an ambitious tale 
of the days of Penclcs Her populanty died 
before her See \\&r Letters (1882) and Higginson’s 
Contemporaries (1899) 


S.irali Maigaict Fuller (i8io-5o\ for^the 
last three years of her life the Marchesa Ossoli, 
was the daughter of a Massachusetts lawyer and 
politician living at Cambndgeport, and by her 
father and other preceptors was injudiciously cn 
couraged so to labour in all tlie bfanches of a 
liberal education that before she was vvell m her 
teens her health was permanently injured bv the 
continued strain After her father’s death in 1835 
she supported her seven brothers and sisters (she 
was the eldest child) both by private teaching and 
by school work in Boston and Providence Ere this 
she was familiar with what was best not merely 
in English but in French, Spanish, and Italian 
literature, and under the influence of Komcr 
and Novalis, Goethe and Schiller, was one of 
the pioneers of New England Transcendentalism 
— that vigorous reaction as well against time 
honoured Puritan prejudices and humdmm ortho- 
doxy as against eighteenth century' philistinism and 
matenahstic utilitananism Sarah Fuller shared to 
the full in the vague idealism, pantheism, mysti 
cism, of the new mov ement, w hose most conspicuous 
rcpresentativ es vv ere George Ripley and Theodore 
Parker, as also in its pedantic, paradoxical, and 
extravagant elements But though she was a 
frequent and welcome guest at Brook Farm, 
she did not cherish its communistic enthusiasms 
Emerson, Haw thome, and Channmg w ere her most 
intimate friends, and it was she who conducted 
tlie Transcendental organ The Dial (1840-42) 
She translated Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goithe and other notable German books , and she 
conducted a novel kind of conversation classes for 
ladies, comprising discussions of social and philo- 
sophical problems, in which some have sought the 
origin of the New England woman’s nghts move- 
ment She was not prepossessing m face, figure, 
or manner, was somewhat obvaously self conscious, 
though perfectly lady -like, but vvas gifted with a 
quiet exceptional power of conciliating sy'mpathy, 
and in her talk and writing was rather clever and 
eccentnc than really ongmal or profound In 1844* 
she published her first volume, Summer on the 
Lakes, a record of a season’s travel In the same 
year she went to New York as literary cntic of the 
Tribune, and to that paper contnbuted a senes 
of miscellaneous articles, republished as Papers 
on Literature and Art (1846) Having gone to 
Europe in 1846, at Rome she met the Marquis 
Giovanni Angelo Ossoli, a fnend of Mazzinfs, to 
whom she was marned at tlie end of 1S47 In 
1849, dunng the siege of Rome, she, at jMazzini’s 
request, took charge of a hospital, while her bus 
band fought on the walls , and after the capture of 
the city by the French she and her husband took 
refuge in the mountains of the Abruzzi, and then 
in Florence, till in May 1850 they could sail with 
their infant for Amenca From the beginning the 
voyage was tragically disastrous The captain of 
the ship died of sihallpox , and the Ossolis’ child 
fell ill of the same disease. Finally, vvhen the 
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miserable \oyage i\ns all but o\er, on the i6th of 
Juh the \csscl nas wrecked on Fire Island near 
Men York, the childs body was washed ashore, 
but nothing was e\er seen of mother or father 
Her Aulobiographa, with additional memoirs by 
Emersdn, Clarke, and Channing, appeared m 1852 
(ne\ ed 1884)-; there are also Li\es b> her 
brother A. B Fuller (1855"), b) Julia Ward Ho \c 
(1SS3), t ho also edited her loieleltere m 1903, 
and b} T W Higginson (1SS4) 

Ralph. 'Raldo Emerson, 

the most onginal and influential waiter that 
A.mbnca has yet produced, vas bom in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the 25th of ^lat 1S03. flic 
centennial commemorations which m 1903 were 
celebrated throughout the United States, and in 
Great Bntain as well, testif% to the depth and 
extent of the influence which has been C'crted by 
tins free thinking idealist and seer Contcmporirx 

Y itli Carhlc, who accepted icr,' much as a matter 
of course the homage which the distant New Eng- 
lander paid to his genius, Emerson was from the 
first not less independent and self centred than 
the iconoclastic Scotsman whom, expecting to find 
a master, he \isited at Craigcaputtock in 1833, 
and with whom, from that time, he maintained 
an affectionate, lifelong fncndship This fnend 
ship was never disturbed either by opposition of 

V icw s or b contranefy of character , for beneath 
their div crsities, great as they v ere, each un- 
doubtedlv recognised m the other a fundamental 
love of truth, justice, and righteousness 

Emerson came of a family distinguished by a 
long succession of clergvancn and college graduates 
His father, the Rev William Emerson, graduated 
at Harvard College m 1789, and at the time of 
Ralph Waldo's birth he vas minister of tlic First 
Church in Boston He died in iSii, leaving a 
widow and six children, all under ten years of 
age, viath but scanty means of support. But Mrs 
Emerson was courageous and capable, and she 
eked out her resources by taking boarders, her 
sons helping her with the house work It was the 
mother's ambition to have her boys educated, 
and her fond hope to see at least some of them 
ministers They were accordingly sent rcgularh 
to school, and at home, in tlic spare time which 
remained after doing the household chores, they 
were encouraged to read standard works of poetry, 
history, and oratory In this educational work and 
stimulus the mother was greatly aided by her sister 
in-Iarw, Miss Mary Emerson, for whom Ralph 
Waldo entertained the greatest affection and vene- 
ration ‘ She must always occupy a saint’s place,’ 
he wrote long afterwards, ‘in my household, and 
I have no hour of poetry or philosophy since I 
knew these dungs, into which she does not enter 
as a genius’ This early life of poverty, tempered 
wath the delights of Plato and Plutarch, Shakespeare 
and Milton, Addison and Pope, Rollm and Robert- 
son, left an ineffaceable impress upon Ralph Waldo 


Emerson, and some of the descriptive passages of 
his cssav on ‘Domestic Life’ arc a reminiscence 
and biographv of those days, though the form is 
strictly impersonal and objectiv e. 

The bov w as at a pnvatc school before he was 
three years of age, and at eleven he entered the 
Latin School He was soon turning A irgil into 
readable English v erse , he liked Greek and history, 
and he developed a considerable facility for rhym 
ing In 1817 he entered Harvard College, which, 
considering both the age of the students and the 
subjects of the cumculum, was then little more 
than a boy s’ school Emerson did not m any vv ay 
distinguish himself m college, and in mathematics 
he utterly failed , but to the more serious members 
of Ills class he was known as a studious rcadci and 
lov er of the best literature. 

•\fter graduation be taught school for a few y cars , 
but that profession was exceedingly irksome to 
him, and nothing but the compensation it afforded 
would have kept him at the work Alrcadv, too, 
he had looked forward to the ministry as the 
natural field for his life work, though now with 
less -enthusiasm than when m bovish days he 
dreamt of drawang men to religion by the spell 
of his oraton Yet speculative difticuliics (wliirli, 
indeed, he alwavs quietly shelved) did not bar his 
way to the pulpit, as happened wath his elder 
brother, William, who turned to law In 1823 
Emerson began studying for the ministry, attend 
ing some lectures at the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, but on account of poor health not enrolling 
in the regular course In 1826 he was ‘appro 
bated to preach’ by tlic Middlesex AssociaUon of 
Ministers , and, after a winter in the South in 
search of health, lie was in March 1829 ordained 
as colleague of the Rev Henry Ware, minister of 
the Second Church in Boston On the resignation 
of Mr Ware shortly afterwards, Emerson became 
sole pastor of this important church But he was 
not destined to remain a clergyanan In the 
summer of 1832 he resigned his pastorate and, as 
It turned out, terminated his career as a settled 
minister, though he continued to exercise the 
function of preaching as late as 1847 
The immediate occasion of this action was the 
maturing in Emerson’s mind of a conviction that 
the Lord’s Supper was never intended to be a 
perpetual ntc, and that Us sacramental observance 
was prejudicial to religion by emphasising fonns 
instead of spint, and by transfernng the worship 
of God to Chnst. Otherwise he had no hostility 
to the mstiUilion He simply lacked svmpathy 
with It, as indeed he did with public prayers 
But his Unitanan brethren had not yet travelled 
so far from traditional orthodoxy, and with friendly 
feelings on both sides Uiey parted In the sermon 
he preached to them on the Lord’s Supper — the 
only sermon to be found in his published works — 
Emerson had declared that ‘ the day of formal re- 
ligion IS past.’ This w as, indeed, a wider departure 
from current Umtanamsm than a mere difference 
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Colcricli,'<', Worchttortli, hmdor, '»nd Cnrljlc — 
thf htlcr, M>s Lincison, ‘tj imnhlc tint 1 
Uhl limi ’ 11 c ob tr\C3 tb il nil tb(*c fojr vc 
deficit nt, ilioujjh in dilTcrcni dej^rrc';, ' in in'jitlit 
Into rcli^noiib truth’ \<t tn sec tlum Ind bfcn 
the prime niotnc iif Ins trip to Lnrope If lie 
h id sufTered distlhisionnit nt from pi rsoml mtti 
course null these men, of nhoin Ins imtt.i 

intion Ind drinn idcihscd portmti, lit Ind 
niinisler Hts good res oils from olTici d jjoodncss ' ’ ncserlhilcss hrt n coiiiforied mid ctmfirmtd in 
Ills fur noridh prospects gone, Lnicrson nas | his eonMitions, and he nould ‘judge mote justlj, 
stiugghng under 1 hetw burden of nfilielion llis l k'-s timidb of rise men fores ci mote ' And to 
ssifc — ‘ a bright res elation to me of the best nature | the friendshij) then formed nitli CaiUle sse oet 
of woman ’—died of consuntption in 183c at the tin corrcspondenec since j isrn to tin t orM bs 

Mr Norton— ssbich bi gan sills Lincrso-r's lust 
letter 111 1834, and ilosetl s ith C irl ks I i‘t leltci 
I in 187: 

(Jn bis return from 1 mope. Eincr-in began to 
apjie ir before the public v, a lecturer ‘ Ms pi hut 
IS the I scrum jilatfonn,’ hi once said \tid for 
tlie iC't of Ins rlajs he ssas I nnssn as a penpatctic 
I lecturer, s nh I'.o ton as headtjtt irter' lie sealed 
nt ir hs in 1G3,, in the (jmci sillage of Concord 
the home of his fotefiihcrs I he stibjcris eil lus 
, ksture> tool a s ide range- !))o.,rsph literature, 

I histors, .art, morals, philosopin, pohnes, s eic eats 
^ some of iliem Hut in the clioicc of sulrjMs 
1 Emerson beiriscd Ins afhnnies llius, o! the 
I krtiirts gisen in 1834 tun ssr're aften-ards pi b 
, lished erne on Micbitl Angelo, the immur’d 
1 prophet oi heants in nature— he icts sshtth ii one 
' ssiih truth ind sirtuc , mil the o her on Mthon, 

1 ssho sttyid foremost 'of all men m the poiser 
I to msjurc’ and sslio 'better than ans other has 
j disrhap,cd the office of esers great man— namels, 
to raise the idea of man ’ Doth presentations 
I tinhoshcd Emersons ossn hifticst aspirations 
' But the first clear proof of Emersons genius 
was afforded lis the jmbhcntion tn 1856 of his 
little booh entitled A'lkwr, , sshich inas lEo he 
regarded as the apocalspse of Ness England Tran 
1 SCI ndentahsm It had, hosscser, almost a-, kard a 
carlj age of tssents one His joungcr brother 1 fitc as Hume’s freatisc, for it took tsselse se.ars 
Edward, n prodigs of talent and poster, sshom I toscllfise hundred lopics Hut nothing cjuitc so 
some of their contemporaries thought the most nisstical and incomprehensible bad escr been 
promising of the famils, had brol cn dossn, md ' presented to American readers, and sshs should 
sought restoration of health in Porto Rico, where it fart hotter than Carljlcs SurVr Resattix in 
lie died in 1834 Charles, another soungcr hi oilier, England^ It is an attempt to sec (jod, ind 
who Ind been an inmate of Waldo’s iiousc and his nature, and ni in face to face, and not mercl) 
friend and companion for man> \c.ars, was alrc.ads through the escs of tradition and histors Hs 

a sictim of disease, from ssluch he died in 1836 themes arc natures ministrj to and discipline ol 

Noss Waldo’s ossn health gase way, and, sick m man the world as a disme appearance to 1 

body and depressed in spirits, he sought relief human mind, spirit as the all incUistsc realm, 

in a trip to Europe. He sailed from Boston on of sshich man thinking is also pirtiapant, and 
Christmas Day 1832, in a little trading hng bound intuition as the reccptiscncss of the human mind 
for the ItfcditciTinean The sea soj age, the close to communications from the Dis me If the book 
sjuarters, the rations of pork and beans, the com ss is cnsiarc to the general, it gase ‘true sntisfac 

plctc physical and moral change, prosed a most lion’ to Cirlslo, ssho in a letter to Emerson 

cfTeclis e tonic to his health and spirits desenbed it as ‘the foundation and ground plan 

A brief account of Emerson’s European trip on sshich jou mas build ssbatsoescr of great and 

is prefixed to his ZT/igAj// 1 rails He sisitcd true has been gisen j on to build ' 

Sicily, Italy, France, and Great Britain He sass In a more exottne form Emerson’s leading ideas 
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of opinion on the nature and pcrpctuitj of tlu 
Lord’s Suppti 1 1 me int that the source of .lulho 
riiy in religion ssas within, and not ssiihout, tnd ih iL 
forms were matters of nbsolulc indillcrcnce And 
to he in official mmistcr of such an inward religion 
seemed almost a desecration of it J hus Emerson 
ssrotc III his journal, under d itc of lolh Jnnmrs 
1832 ‘It IS the best pait of the man, 1 some 
tunes tlnnl , that rcsolts most igainst lus being a 
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found c'cpression in his noble discourse on ‘ The 
Amencan Scholar,’ delnered at Cambridge on 
31st August 1837 The first part deals uutli the 
education of the scholar by nature, bj books, and 
b> action , the last vith the scholar’s duties, which 
‘may all be compnsed in self-trust.’ It is another 
Fichte on American soil, absolutel) original and 
independent, glorifying the vocation of tlie scholar 
as ‘ the world’s eve ’ and ‘ the world's heart ’ With 
thought as profound as Aristotle’s and as solid as 
Darwin’s, the orator flashes out his central idea 
‘The mam enterpnse of the world for splendour, 
for evtent, is the upbuilding of a man ’ 

Another address, delivered in the following 
year at the Div inity College, Cambridge, set forth 
Emerson’s religpous philosophy As Dr Holmes 
truly says, it ‘was a plea for the individual con- 
sciousness as against all histoncal creeds, bibles, 
churches, for the soul as the supreme judge 
in spmtual matters ’ It made a great sensation, 
occasioning much discussion and controv ersv', m 
which, however, Emerson took no part And it 
was, indeed, thoroughly revolutionary, even in the 
high places of Unitananism Thus, after declar- 
ing that Jesus Christ ‘alone in all history esti 
mated the greatness of man’ and was ‘true to 
what IS in you and me,’ Emerson goes on to say 
tliat ‘ churches are not built on his pnnciples, but 
on his tropes,’ and that they dwell ‘with noxious 
exaggeration about the pa son of Jesus’ The 
great reform needed is that men shall become 
acquainted at first hand, each for himself, with 
Deity Faith, indeed, is an intuition, and cannot 
be received at second hand The prophets and 
divine bards are a provocation and stimulus 
‘And thus, by his holy thoughts, Jesus serves us, 
and thus only ’ 

Emerson was now tliirty -fiv e y ears of age He 
had won rbcogpiition as a man of letters and as 
a profound philosophical thinker, vv ith deep moral 
and religious interests In lecturing he had found 
the means of an assured livelihood, m addition 
to some property left him by his wife. He had 
bought for thirty-five hundred dollars a house at 
Concord, which the seller alleged had cost him 
seventy eight hundred To this house in 1835 he 
had brought his second wife, Miss Lydia Jackson, 
of Plyanouth And here he passed the rest of his 
life — a life devoted to meditation, reading, vvnting, 
lecturing, conversation with fnends and visitors, 
and occasional public speaking 

It was a life singularly uneventful, of which 
the best record are the titles of his successive 
works But It was a beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy existence Children were born, to whose 
tnining Emerson gave much attention, and the 
death of the eldest in 1842 was a heav'y sorrow 
to him In 1S47 Emerson sailed for Europe on 
his second visit He spent a week with Carlvle 
at Chelsea, and then began a senes of lectures 
in England and “icotland, some of which were 
afterwards published under the title of Repre- 


seniaiivc Men The volume on English Trails, 
published in 1856, is a reminiscence of the same 
visit In 1857 The Atlanhc J\Ioiiihly was estab 
lished under the editorship of James Russell 
Lowell , and Emerson, like many' other old con 
tnbutors to The Dial (which from 1840 to 1844 
had been the organ of the Transcendental move 
ment), wrote for the new magazine, his contnbu- 
tions including some of his best-known poems 
About the same time the ‘Saturdav Club’ was^ 
founded m Boston, and to it Emerson went regu- 
larly till 1875, meeting for talk at informal dinners 
such distinguished contemporaries as Longfellow, 
Haw thome, Motley , Lowell, Goi cnior Andrew , and 
others of scarcely less renown In 1866 Harvaid 
conferred upon her illustrious son the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws In 1874 Emerson was 
nominated for the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, and he leccived five hundred votes 
against seven hundred for Disraeli, who was 
elected ‘I count that vote,’ he vviote to Dr 
Hutchison Stirling, ‘ as quite the fairest laurel 
that has ev er fallen on me ’ 

Such things, with a visit to California in 1871 
and a third visit to the Old M’orld in 1872, are 
the most noticeable external events in the later 
life of this meditativ e and home-lov mg thinker and 
teacher But the inward life he lived is reflected 
in his vvntings and addresses The vanetv of 
the contents of the dozen volumes that make 
up his collected works is vciv inadequately 
indicated by the general titles These are 
(i) Nature, Addresses, Lectunsj (2 3) Lssa^Sj 
(4) Repicscntative MeHj (5) Etghsh TiaitSj 
(6) Conduit of Life^ (7) Lctleis and iocntl 
Atmsj (8) Society and Solitude j (9) Points j 
(10) Lectuies, Biographical Sketclus j (ii) J\hs- 
cellaneousj (12) Natural History of Intellect 

Emerson’s working life, according to Dr Holmes, , 
did not extend much beyond the year 1867 There 
was a long but not unhappy twahght, and on tlic 
37th of Apnl 1882 he passed quietlv aiv iv The 
form of Emerson’s vvntings was determined bv 
his vocation As Shakespeare the actor wrote 
dramas, Emerson the lecturer wrote discourses 
and essay s There is, indeed, a v olume of poems , 
but though short passages of his poetry seem des- 
tined to immortality, and such poems as ‘ Each and 
An,’‘Thc Humble Bee,’ ‘ The Snow-Storm,’ ‘Wood- 
Notes,’ ‘The World Soul,’ and ‘The Problem’ will 
long have appreciative readers, Emerson, with all 
his poetical feeling, insight, imagination and soar 
ing thought, did not, any more than Carlyle, find 
in poetry a natural medium of expression His 
fame rests on those essav s and discourses, cov ering 
a wide variety of subject and ongmatmg mostly 
m the lectures out of which he made his living 
that constitute the other eleven volumes of his 
collected works Emerson’s style is as unique as 
the man clear, concise, beautiful, not mfrequehtlv 
poetic, abounding in quotation and allusion and 
often disconnected like a string of pearls The 
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language, however apt and striking, is onl> a medium 
of cspression, and it is the thought that arrests the 
reader’s attention Emerson’s greatest gift as a 
writer is the power of inspiration and stimulus 
The independence and mviolabilitv of every human 
soul IS for him a cardinal doctnne, from which it 
follows that Cl on the best teachers can only in- 
cite and proioke it to self deielopmcnt, and his 
wntings possess m an cxtraordinarj degree this 
stimulative potency It would be dilTicult to find 
a better intellectual or moral tome. And as llicy 
embrace such a vanety of range, every reader is 
likel> to find something to meet his peculiar needs 
‘ Hitch > our w agon to a star ’ w as one of his in 
spired precepts, and his writings tend to lift die 
soul from earth to heav en 

It IS best to think of Emerson as an inspired and 
inspiring seer He was not an inductive investi 
gator or a deductive reasoner His special gift 
was insight. As early as 1838 he formuLated his 
life’s function ‘Seeing whatever I can, and telling 
what I see’ He never wove the results into a 
connected system He never sought to be con 
sistent , indeed, he denounced consistency as the 
bane of little minds He believed that God spoke 
through the mind of every man, and that it was 
incumbent on each to report what he saw to day, 
without regard to w hat he had reported at any other 
Mma The world begins afresh with each genera 
tion and each indnadual , the present is not the 
pnsoncr of the past And so Emerson looked 
straight into the deepest things— into the mind of 
man, nature, and God — and proclaimed what he saw 
as the everlasting, yet ev er new and fresh, gospel of 
truth. In the best sense, therefore, he is a seer 
and prophet — mspinng because inspired by the 
spirit of truth Emerson had no ‘system’ He 
was, of course, an idealist , but he made no onginal 
contributions to philosophy For him as for others 
the world of nature is merely a svmbol of the 
Universal Spint God is all and all Nor does 
Emerson shrink at the conclusion that human 
personality is a passing phase of the Infinite This 
pantheistic view, however, is not consistently pre 
sented , and, of course, it does not altogether 
square with his doctnne of the greatness of man, 
or harmonise with his strenuous insistence on the 
ethics of self-realisation But tins is a conflict 
between the demands of the Speculative and the 
Practioil Reason which, as Kant pointed out, is 
unavoidable It may be said that Emerson over- 
came the speculative difficulty by his hfe For 
this frec-thinkmg Amencan was one of the purest 
and saintliest of men 

From ‘Nature ’ 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself — ^whether 
this end be not the Final Cause of the Universe , and 
whether nature outwardly exists It is a sufficient 
account of that Appearance we call the World, that 
God will teach a human mind, and so makes it the 
receiver of a certain number of congruent sensations, 


which wc call sun and moon, man and woman, house 
and trade In my utter impotence to lest the autlicn 
licit) of the report of my senses, to 1 now whether the 
impressions they make on me correspond vvitli outlyang 
objects, what difference does it make whether Orion is 
up there in heaven, or some god paints the image in 
the firmament of the soul? The relations of parts and 
the end of the whole remaining the same, what is the 
difference whether land and sea interact, and worlds 
revolve and intermingle without number or end, — 
deep yawning under deep, and galavy lialanang galaxy, 
throughout absolute space, — or whether, without rela 
lions of time and space, the same appearances arc 
inscribed in the constant faith of man? ^^hclhcr 
nature enjoy a substantial existence without, or is onlv 
in the apocaly p^e of the mind, U is alii c useful and 
alike venerable to me Be it what it may, it is ideal 
to me so long as I cannot try the accuracy of my 
senses 

From ‘The American Scholar ’ 

Hie scholar is that man who must tale iip into him _ 
aclf all the ability of the time, all the conlribuGons ^ 
the past, all the liopcs of the future He must be * ' 
universitv of 1 nov ledges If there be ohe lesson me 
than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The^ 
world is nothing, the man is all , in yourself is the law 
of all nature, and you I now not y et how a globule of sap 
ascends, in yourself slumbers the whole of Reason, it 
IS for yon to knov all, it is for von to dare all 'Ir 
President and Gentlemen, tins confidence in the nn 
searched might of man belongs, by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar 
Wc have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe. The spirit of the American freeman is aircadv 
suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. Public and 
private avance male the air wc breathe thicl and fat 
The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant See already 
the tragic consequence. The mind of this country , taught 
to aim at low objects, cats upon, ilsdf 

From 'Self-Eellnnco ' 

I read the other day some verses ■yiftlen by an emment 
painter which were original and not conventional. The 
soul always hears an admonition irr stich lines, let the 
subject be what it may Fhe senbment they instil is 
of more value than anv thought they may contain To 
bdieve your own thought, to believe that what is true 
for you in your pnvate he.arl is true for all men, — that 
IS genius Speak your latent conviction, and it shall 
be the univcrs.al sense, for the inmost in due lime 
becomes the outmost, and our first thought is rendered 
back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. 
Famihar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit ,we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is tliat 
they set at naught books and traditions, and spoke 
not what men, but what the) thought. A man should 
Icam to detect and watch that gle.am of light which _ 
flashes across his mind from within, more than the lustre 
of the firmament of bards and s-ages Yet he dismisses 
without notice his thought, because it is his In every 
work of genius wc recognise our own rejected thoughts, 
they come back to us vvith a certain alienated majesty 
Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for 
us than this. They teach ns to abide by our spon 
tancous impression with good humored inflexibility then 
most when the whole cry of voices is on the other side 
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Else lo morrow a stranger will sa) \i ith masterly good 
sense preciselj wliat we have thought and felt all the 
time, and we shall be forced to tahe with shame our oivn 
opinion from another 

From ‘The Over-SouL’ 

Ineffable is the nmon of man and God in etery act 
of the soul The simplest person who in Ins integntj 
worships God, becomes God, yet for eaer and ever 
(be influx of this better and imiversal self is new and 
unsearchable It inspires aiie and astonishment How 
dear, how soothing to man, anses the idea of God, 
peopling the lonely place, cflaang the scats of our 
mistakes and disappoinlmcnts ' IVhen tie hare broken 
our god of tradition and ceased from our god of rhetonc, 
then may God fire the heart %\alh Ins presence It is 
the doubling of the heart itself — ^naj, the infinite enlarge 
ment of the heart with a poiier of gronth to a nen 
infmitj on every side It inspires in man an infallible 
trust He has not the conticlion, but the sight, that the 
liesl IS the true, and may in that thought easily dismiss 
all particular uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to the 
sure revelation, of time the solution of his pn\ ate nddles 
lie IS sure that his welfare is dear lo the heart of being 
In the presence of law to his mind he is overflowed with 
a reliance so nnnersal that it sneeps away ah cherished 
hopes and the most stable projects of mortal condition in 
Its flood 

From 'Politics ' 

Hence the less government we have the better, — the 
fewer laws, -and the less confided power The antidote 
lo this ahnse of formal Goiemment is, the influence of 
pniale character, the growth of the Indnidual , the np 
jicarancc of the pnnapal to supersede the proxy , the 
appearance of the wase man, of whom the existing 
goiemment is, it must he owmtd, but a shabby imitation 
Tliat which all things tend to educe, which freedom, 
cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to form and de 
liver, is character, that is the end of Nature, to reach 
unto this coronation of her king To educate the w isc 
man the State exists, and with the appearance of the 
w isc man the Slate expires. The appearance of character 
makes the State unnecessary The w ise man is the Stale. 
He needs no army, fort, or navy, — he loves men too 
w ell , no bribe, or feast, or palace, lo draw friends to 
him, no 'vantagc.ground, no favourable arcumstance 
He needs no library, for he has not done thinking , no 
church, for he is a prophet , no statute book, for he has 
the lawgiver, no money, for he is value , no road, for 
he IS at Iiome where he is , no expenence, for the life of 
the creator shoots through him, and looks from his eves 
lit has no jiersonal friends, for lie who has the spell to 
draw the jirayer and piety of all men unto him ne^s not 
husband and educate a few to share wath him a select 
and poetic life. His relation to men is angelic , his 
memory is my rrh to them , his presence, frankincense 
and flowers 

From ‘EuBlIali Traits,’ 

Tlic Anglican Church is marked by the grace and good 
sense of its forms, by the manlv grace of its clergy fhe 
{.o'pel it preaches is ‘By taste are ye saved’ It keeps 
tfie old structures in repair, spends n world of money in 
music and budding, and in buyang Tugtn and architcc 
tnral literature It has a general goovl name for amenity 
and mildness. It is not in ordinary a pcr<«:uling Church , 
it IS not inquisitorial, not even nqnisitive, is perfectly 


avell bred, and can shut its eyes on all proper occasions 
If you let il alone, it will let you alone But Us instinct 
IS hostile to aU change in politics, literature, or social 
arts. "Jhe Church has not been the founder of the 
London University, of the Mechanics' Institutes, of the 
Tree School, of wlialcvcr aims at diffusion of knowledge. 
The Platonists of Oxford are as bitter against this heresy 
as Thomas Taylor 

Plato 

Plato apprehended the cardinal facts He could pros 
trate himself on the earth, and cover his eyes, whilst he 
adored that which cannot be numbered, or gauged, or 
known, or named that of which everything can be 
aflinned and denied that ‘which is entity and nonentity ' 
He called it super essential He even stood ready, as in 
the Parmenides, to demonstrate that it w as so — tliat this 
bemg exceeded the hmits of intellect. No man ever 
more fully acknow ledged the Ineffable Having paid Ins 
homage, as for the human race, to the Illimitable, he 
then stood erect, and for the human race affirmed, ‘ And 
yet things are know able ' ’ — that is, the Asia in his mind 
was first hrartily honoured — the ocean of love and power, 
before form, before will, before knowledge, the Same, 
the Good, the One , and now , refreshed and empovv ered 
by this worship, the instinct of Europe, namch, cul 
ture, returns, and be encs. Yet things arc know able I 
They are know able because, being from one, things 
correspond (Jenxn Re^rtset taint 

Napoleon. 

I call Napoleon Ihc agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modem society , of the throng who fill the 
markets, shops, counting houses, manufaclones, ships, 
of the modem world, aiming lo be nch He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal im- 
prover, the liberal, the radical, the inventor of means, 
the opener of doors and markets, the subverter of 
monopoly and abuse. Of course the rich and aristo 
crnlic did not like him England, the centre of capital, 
and Rome and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, 
opposed him The consternation of the dull and con 
scrv alive classes, the terror of the foolish old men and 
old women of the Roman conclave — who in their despair 
took hold of anything, and would cling to red hot iron — 
the vain attempts of statists lo amuse and deceive him, 
of the Emperor of Austna to bribe him , and the instinct 
of the young, ardent, and active men, everywhere, which 
pointed him out as the giant of the middle class, make 
his history hnght and commanding He had the vartues 
of the masses of his constituents he had also their vaecs 
I am sorry that the brilliant picture has its reverse But 
that 15 the fatal qualitv which we discover in our pursuit 
of wealth, that it is treacherous, and is bought by the 
breaking or weakening of the sentiments, and it is incvit 
able tint we should find the same fact in the history of 
this champion, who proposed to himself simply a hnlliant 
career, without any stipulation or scruple concerning the 
means, (From RtprtitniaUvt itfe/r ) 

From ‘ Abralinm Lincoln.’ 

His oempyang the chair of State was a tnumph of the 
good sense of manlind, and of the public conscience. 
This middle class countrv had got a middle class Brcsi 
dent, at lost Yes, in manners and sympathies, hut not 
in poviers, for his pouers were superior This man 
grew according to the nee-d His mind mastered the 
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problem of the iln> , iiicl as tlie problem grew, so did 
Ins comprehension of it Karel) «as man so fitted to 
the e\ent In the midst of fears and jealousies, in the 
babel of counsels and parties, this man wrought incts 
santly with all his might and all his honest), lalKiuring 
to find what the people wanted, and how to obtain that 
It cannot be said there is anv exaggeration of Ins worth 
If eeer a man was fairl) tested, he was I here was no 
lack of resistance, nor of slander, nor of ridicule 1 he 
times haae allowed no State secrets , the nation has been 
in such ferment, such multitudes had to lie trusted, that 
no secret could be kept L\cr) door was ajar, and aec 
know all that befell 

Then, what an occasion was the a\hirlwind of the 
w ar ! Here was place for no holiday magistrate, no fair 
weather sailor, the new pilot was hurried to the helm 
in a tomada In four jears — four )cars of battle dajs — 
Ins endurance, his fertility of resources. Ins inagnanmiila, 
were sorel) tried and ncacr found wanting Iherc, b\ 
his courage. Ins justice, his e\en temper, Ins fertile 
counsel, his humanitv, he stood a heroic figure in the 
centre of a heroic epoch He is the true liiston of the 
American people in his time bicp b\ slip he wall cd 
before them, slow with their slowne s qmclemng hi-, 
march by theirs, the true representatne of tins continent , 
an entirely public man father of Ins countr), the pulse 
of twenty millions throbbing in Ins heart, the thought of 
their minds articulated by his tongue 

The Rhodora on boln? naked, Whonco la 
tho flower? 

In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I foiiiid the fre-sh Khodora m the woods, 

Spreading its leafless lilootns in a damp nook. 

To p'ease the desert and the sluggish lirook 
The purple petals, fallen m tho pool, 

Made the black water with their beauts ga) , 

Here might tho red bird come Ins plumes to cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens Ins arraj 
Rhodora ' if the sages ask thee wh) 

This charm is wasted on the earth and ska, 

Tell them, dear, that if e\cs wcie made for 'ccing, 

Tlicn Beaiily is its owai excuse for being 
^Yh) thou wort there, O rual of the rose ' 

I neser thought to ask, I neier 1 new 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self same Bower that brought me there brought sou 

[The Khjyiicfri Cauaiittists or RhodciUiuitcn Rhedora^ a low 
deciduous shrub growing in damp woody places from Pennssivania 
nonlnrard, produces its delicaie rosy flowers before the teases, 
fthe standard edition of Fmerson s worhs, the ‘Risenide rdilion 
(ii sols, Boston 18S3-8.4), has also been reprinted In England 
The atithontntive Life 15 tlint b, J E. Cabot (1887) and there are 
Olliers by G W Coolcc (i88s) Alexander Ireland (lESa), O 
Holmes ( Amencan Xlcn of I clters, 18S5) and Dr Garnett (rBBSJ 
See also his son 5 Fmetton in Concord (1888), the Catijle Fmersoii 
correspondence edited by Professor Norton (1883), aiaithew Arnold s 
Ritnurscs in Ainonca (18S5) Mr John Morlej s Critical A/n 
ctUames (vol l iSp,), and Mr )V D Howells in his Lttoiary 
J riendt and Acquaintances (ipoo) J 

T G SCIIURMAN 

Gcoifjc Riplej (1802-80), bom at Greenfield 
in Massachusetts, graduated at Harvard, and until 
idgi w-as pastor m Boston In 1836, with Emerson 
and Alcott, be was one of the founders of the 
Transcendental Club, which Theodore Parker and 
Margaret Fuller joined m the following year He 
was perhaps mote closel) identified than anv of 


the rest with tlic rransccndcntal ‘inovcnicnl and 
It was he who, Icavdng the pulpit, started the Brook 
I arm experiment 1 Ins came to an end m 1847, 
jind Riplc) from 1849 eng igcd in literary work 
at Ixcvv York, to Horace Crccleys Nc’aj i orL 
htbune he contributed a long senes of incisive 
and scliohrl) reviews vvlncli made tlicir marl on 
contemporary American thought, and helped to 
raise the literary standard for such work through 
out the country He was joint editor of Appleton s 
New Amcttcan Cylopadia j his own writings arc 
practically forgotten rhere is a Life of him bv 
rroihingham (1882) 

Tliooiloro Parker (1810-C0) was bom at 
Lexington in Massachusetts, graduated at I far 
vard in 1836, and settled as Unitarian minister at 
West Roxbury, now in Boston As a boy and 
is a student he had been an industnous and 
oinniv orous reader biblical criticism and German 
thcologic il speculation specially attracted liim , lie 
translated Dc Wettes ‘introduction’ to the Old 
Icstamcnt, and was not unaffected by Strauss’s 
Lihen Jcsit IJc gradually came to disbelieve m 
the infallibihtv of the Bible, tlic trutli of miracles, 
the exclusive daim of Chnstianity, the perfection 
of Uic revelation in Christ The permanent 
clement in Cliristianitv was .absolute morality, 
pure religion, vbc lo\c of God and the love of 
man , and the fundamental articles in his creed 
were God the moral law, and immortality The 
rationalistic yteus which separated bun from con 
scrvativc Unitarians were expounded in A Dts 
course of Mattel s pcr/aiiinttf to Jieltipon (184H, 
followed by Ten So nous of Reite; on (1852), and 
Thosm, Ai/iosm, and t! t Popular Theolotce (1S53) 
As the orthodox Unitarians cast him off, he was 
warmlv taken up bv the educated liitv, the most 
ardent and modern spirits of the tunc, and wns 
easily able to stand outside of sects I'rotn 1844 
he preached to a congregation of three thousand, 
besides incessantlv waiting on social and thco 
logical questions He lectured also throughout 
the Stales, and took a large and influential share 
in the anti slavcrv cause His contnbutions were 
perhaps the weightiest published in the Tran 
sccndcnlal Dial j he was an industrious writer 
of reviews and critical articles His strenuous 
labours broke bis bcallb prematurely, and he died 
in Florence Parker was rather a powerful orator 
than an accomplished writer, and moved by the 
wcakb of his knowledge, the strength of his con 
viction, and the warmth of bis feeling, rather than 
by the logic of bis system, the consistency or dear- 
ness of his yacws He had no grace of eypression, 
and yvas not seldom defectue in good taste, but 
was always vigoioiix, and often picturesque The 
collected English edition of his yvorks yyas edited 
by Miss F P Cobbe (14 yols 1863-71) Tlierc 
are Lues by Weiss (1864), Frothingbam (1S74), 
Dean (1877), Cooke (1889), and \\ liilc Chadvyack 
(1900) , see also Dr Martineau’s Essays (1890) 
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^>intnm IlfrliUnc Prcnrott^ 

bom m Si 5 ttii, MiS'-'ii-buscUs, ^th Ma\ 1 / 0 , w is 
sisth m utitcnl from Jolin I’rrscoU, wlto rim'- to 
M i‘;m( lni''t.ttb from l-uimbhirc .iikh t ifi^o bur- 
et v.i-nt tatio'r of rr<s;ons int] of Hr Umijri 
tile liijiornns rmtcrnil intct ofi, bore tlTtcint 
sliui injmblie i 0 tra durinj, thcdcvtlopment oftlit 
colon) into llic Commons tnltli of Mis'-!- lui'-i.tts 
At William’s birtli bis fitlmr was pnctisin,,' 1 m 
III S ileni, thence he icmutnl lo I'oaton m iSof , 
and at fifteen PrtiCoU tn'tred the Sophomore or 
fttond \mr class il Hartard bnntrsitv PoaiCia 
iii,^ taccptional good loohs and much pcraojnl 
(liirm, With a fund of high spirits which stood 
him in good stead throughout his life, the lad was 
vcr) ]K)pular, hut showed no special proftetenej in 
hia studies, and was taeii riceidtdl) bad w ird ni 
nnithematic' in the secoud jear of Ins college 
espenenee occurred the painful accident winch 
affirtcd his whole life As he w is Iciting the 
dining h.dl, \ here a group of utukrgradualcs were 
ainu-mg thcmsclies with rather rough pH), he 
turned suddciiK at mnic sound, and u is Mrutk 
full 111 the open eve b) a piece of hard bread, 
thrown at random he a careless hind Ihe mi- 
m'diatc ttlett upon him was like concussion of 
the hiain He iccinercd quickie from tin. gencnl 
siioclr, but the injmtd eve had lust its itgbt lor 
ever lint after a few wetl s he resumed Itis studies, 
and did bitter work with one c)c tinn he had ever 
done with two 

After leaving colici.e In eiuercn lits fullers 
ohi c, and w ts licginnmg Ugal smdics when .iciiie 
rheuiintisin m his uninjured eve cut shtn* hi^ 
leg il career (iSi-j, iiid b) medical advice he 
wcm to the Aioies, where Ins (internal granil 
f ithcr i! ckhng vas consul for the f mud Statt- 
Whcri weM \c.ii he came to Lowhm the im tin d 
1 vperts ipre-cd that one C)C w is compktclv pni- 
I)sed In the m’umn he went sou h m compiiu 
vuth a fnerd , and the travellers jj lul then fcspvcts 
to I afisnte, as -as ilv tr the houudrri ilul> of 
oven Amernan vho p is--ed ihtough Innee I’ui 
•lavol iiul chan. (' wen in tinto hovoad Ills j'hvstcil 
jviwif', md t’u toll wa tlid to rstinn hone in 
nod uiwmri iSt7 


"'ii'lior liip V as the one circ'r ojicn to him He 
J S'l hmi elf to the \stotoiic mi! of Tn it hi H, 
j ard 1 idbnn wo lirg n 1 -i uh md It dian wh r 
^ th< rcttiiti of his trieiid (Jeiii.,e (tel nor tnnu Spa n 
j to be I'lnfcs'-or ot Spiiii h I iterattne at II oiaol 
L'niver It* in eic-tid I're colt m the Itiigta., 
lilcraliirc, and liistorv of t’le I’cainsol i , aid ha 
j inttre-t icm uned jnt in tm i* tmo ' Imvl ‘he n 
) of Ins hk One author n id to Inm it tin pe* 'Ul 
! was destined to It ivi i I idling imjiri t mn he 
j lound MabU S <r /'/ /m/e if } IhiU u ' f o' of 
j admirable rellection-, .and hints ’ J hou, h *or sani- 
1 time he thought eU urn o, on It ih m liter nor* b' 
i uluinitel resolved to tale ep tie hiitoi) id to 
I reign of hcrdmind and Hab'Ili ind h's fust s'c,> 
vias to ask )ii» fntnd \lt' itidtr rvcteit, I mtcil 
States minuter to bjiam, to (oir me the briol s 1 • 
rtquiied lid to sit on font ni'ts an. icarrtihis 
l.uekd) for him Ins ordeis lor hool s^ s.-/(^ , 
vrorl , and tr.inssiiins wire iniies‘iicte<i Iw anv 
ne* I ssitv for e* onoii > 

On e5lh June if 0 the mthoi, tin n ni his foil it th 
)cjr, finished the torn hiding nott or /ir./o -f/ 
j omf hal !ht the tcsiilt of tin i ars’ dose wo 1 
' 1 cars proved groundless , tlm IkkiI was a iirdhiiu 
1 and immediate surctss ( mU five hmultcd cop e^. 
[ weia. prn ted at fii'i, md ihev i ere all pone m iiic 
I weds The rev ews \ vn numerous and ihno i 
j umlorniU lavoit' ibic One noitic in the / irrr // 1 h 
' A’ct/c bv Don I’a** nal I’c (.n in„c;s, a Uarred 
! Span ard, md , inn her somewhat orpiised attv! 
Ill >hc (>uiu/cr,i hv Kuoard lod gavi Ties •I'l 
miuli s-itirfirton, IS ok! a ‘crit of .u.nles m 
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William Hickling Prescott 


embarked on the new book on ‘ The Conquest of 
Mcmco and the anterior civilisation of the Me\i 
cansj a beautiful prose epic, for which nch, virgin 
matenals teem in Simancas and Madrid, and 
probably Mevico’ The Spanish histonan Navar- 
rete placed at his disposal all his MS matcnal 
gathered for his Cokccion de Vtas^ts y Dcscuhi- 
mteiiiosj but tliere came at a later date a moment 
when this choice was almost abandoned, Prescott 
having heard that Washington Irving had turned 
his attention to Mevico as a natuial sequence to 
his Columbus Happil>, the great courtesy of the 
elder author encouraged the jounger to proceed 
Ining had alreadj made a rough draft of his 



WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT 

After a Pliotognph 


story of the Mexican conquest when he learned 
accidentally of Prescott’s plan , whereupon he 
immediately relinquished his owai project, though, 
as he confessed later, at a great personal sacri- 
fice. Letters from Sismondi, Thierrv, and Patrick 
Fraser Tytler encouraged Prescott in his new 
enterprise , and in addition to splendid supplies 
sent to him from Spam, Don Pascual de Gajangos 
examined the Bntish Museum and the State Paper 
Office on his behalf, and had transenpts made of 
all matter beanng on his subject which could not 
be purchased 

In August 1843 the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico was completed, and was published in 
December 1843, sue years after ‘Ferdinand and 
Isabella made their bow to the public.’ The 
second work was greeted wath a chorus of ap- 
plause, five thousand copies were sold in about 
four months In England the first edition was 
speedily exhausted , and on the Continent also 
the book was exceedingly well received The 


bnlliant story of Hernando Cortes’ expedition 
appealed to the public, and opened up a new 
field of research to scholars Prescott gathered 
his matenals from the accounts of Cortes and 
of his contemporaries, of Spanish histonans and 
of Mexicans like Fernando do Alva Ixthlxochitl, 
who vvTotc at the beginning of die seventecntli 
century, and out of them wove a new web From 
these all but unknown and inaccessible writings 
a spirited narrative sprang into life, which reads 
like a historical romance with Hernando Cortes 
as hero In one sense it is a historical romance 
and notliing more Dcscnptions of scenery called 
up valid pictures in tlie writer’s mind, which, 
sketched upon his pages, are often far from 
accurate The Aztec civilisation as described bv 
Cortes ‘caught the imagination and overcame the 
cntical judgment of Prescott, our most charming 
writer,’ wrote Morgan, tlie first scientific American 
ethnologist 

The preparation for the story' of Jhe first Spanish 
inroad into the American continent covered much 
of the ground of the second, T/ie Conquest of Peru 
The author’s zest in his new work was checked 
and saddened by the sudden death of his father 
(8th December 1844), always a close sympathiser 
m all Ins work, but Prescott soon roused himself 
to activity, cheered by an appreciative letter from 
Alexander von Humboldt about the Conquest of 
Mexico A few months later he was honoured in 
Pans and m Berlin by election as corresponding 
member of the French Institute and of the Roval 
Society of Berlin This foreign encouragement 
was a great refreshment to his spirits , for, m 
addition to mental depression, he suffered greatlv 
from an access of inflammation m liis eye March 
1847 saw the Conquest of Peru finished, two vears 
and nine months after the author put pen to 
paper Success was great and immediate on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Reviews were laudatory, and 
private letters from scholars and fnends — Thierry, 
Cavangos, and otliers — full of warm appreciation. 
The adventures of the Pizarros are related watli 
somewhat less dash than tliose of Cortes The 
sources are perhaps less ample F rancesco Pizarro, 
unable to vvnte his own story, could not vaunt his 
exploits as did Cortes As in the Conquest of 
Mexico, here also ethnological and histone re- 
search has taught us to read a different inter- 
pretation into many of the facts seen by Spanish 
eyes with sixteenth century spectacles. 

Even while busied with Peru, Prescott began to 
prepare for his Phihf 11 , and Motley was almost 
discouraged from his Rise of the Dutch Republic 
by learning that Prescott had gone back from the 
Spanish colonies to the mother-country In his 
turn Prescott encouraged the younger man to go- 
on wath his book But in 1850 Prescott’s health 
moved him to make his second v oyage to England, 
more than thirty y ears after the first. Most cordial 
was the welcome extended to him , every door was 
opened to him , and he greatly enjoyed his social 
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sheets swept do^^n the brond bay of Canipcacliy, fringed 
•with the nch dye noorls whieh have since furnished so 
important an article of commerce to Europe He passed 
Potonchan, where Cordova had experienced a rough re 
ccption from the natives, and soon after reached the 
mouth of the Rio de Tabasco, or Grijalva, in which that 
nav igator had carried on so lucrative a traffic Pliough 
mindful of the great object of his vojage — the visit to 
the Aztec temtones — he was desirous of acquainting 
himself with the resources of this country, and deter- 
mined to ascend the river and visit the great town on 
Its borders 

The water was so shallow, from the accumulation of 
sand at the mouth of the stream, that the general was 
obliged to leave the ships at anchor, and to embark in 
the boats wath a part only of his forces 1 lie banks 
weic thickly studded with mangrove trees, that, with 
their roots shooting up and interlacing one another, 
formed a kind of impervious scieen or network, behind 
which the dark forms of the natives were seen glancing 
to and fro with the most menacing looks and gestures 
Cortes, much surprised at these unfriendly demonstra | 
tions, so unlike what he had had reason to expect, movetl 1 
cautiously up the stream When he had reached an open I 
place, where a large number of Indians were assembled, 1 
he asked, through his inteqireter, leave to land, explain 
mg at the same time his amicable intentions But the ^ 
Indians, brandislimg their weapons, answered only with | 
gestures of angry defiance Though much chagnned, | 
Cortes thought it best not to urge the matter further tnat 
evening, but withlrew to a neighbouring island, where 
he disembarked his troops, resolved to effect a landing 
on the followang morning 

When day broke, the Spaniards saw the opposite banks 
lined with a much more numerous arrav than on the pre 
ceding evening, while the canoes along the shore were 
filled with bands of armed warriors Cortes now made 
his preparations for the attack He first landed a detach 
ment of a hundred men under Alonso de Avila, at a point 
somewhat lower down the stream, sheltered by a thick 
grove of palms, from which a road, as he knew, led to 
the town of Tabasco, giving orders to his officer to march 
at once on the place, while he himself advanced to assault 
it in front (^roxa The Conquist 0/ Mtxicc) ] 

Atahuallpa 

^^'hethcr Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link m 
the cunous chain of argument by which the monk con 
nccted Pizarro with St Peter may be doubted It is 
certain, however, that he must have had very incorrect 
notions of the fnnity, if, as Garalasso states, the inter 
prefer Tehpillo explained it by sayang that ‘the Clins 
tians believed in three Gods and one God, and that made 
four ’ But there is no doubt he perfectly comprehended 
that the drift of the discourse was to persuade him to 
resign his sceptre and acknowledge the supremacy of 
another 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and Ins 
dark brow grew darker as he replied, ‘ I vv ill be no man’s 
tnbutaiy ' I am greater than any prince upon earth 
Your emperor may be a great pnnee , I do not doubt it, 
when I see that he has sent his subjects so far across the 
waters , and I am willing to hold him as a brother As 
for the Pope of whom you speak, he must be crazy to 
tall of giving away countries which do not belong to 
him For my faith,’ he continued, ‘I will not change 


it Your own God, as you say, vvas put to death by the 
very men whom he created But mine,’ he concluded, 
pointing to his deity —then, alas ' sinl mg in glory behind 
the mountains— ‘ my God still lives in the heavens, and 
looks down on his children ’ 

He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he 
had said these things Plie friar pointed to the book 
which he held as his authonty Atahuallpa, taling it, 
turned over the pages a moment , then, ns the insult he 
had received probably flashed across his mind, he threw 
It down with vehemence, and exclaimed, ‘ Tell your com 
rades that they shall give me an account of their doings 
111 my land I will not go from here till they have 
made me full satisfaction for all the wrongs they have 
committed ’ 

The friar, greatlv scandalised by the indignity offered 
to the sacred volume, stayed only to pick it up, and, 
hastening to Pizarro, informed him of what had been 
done, exclaiming at the same time, ‘Do yon not see 
that, while vve stand here wasting our breath in talking 
with ibis dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are fill 
ing with Indians? Set on at once I I alisolve you’ 
Pizarro saw that the hour had come He waved a 
white scarf in the air, the appointed signal The fatal 
gun vvas fired from the fortress. Then springing into the 
square, the Spanish captain and his followers shouted the 
old war erv of ‘ St Jago and at them ' ' It was ansvvcretl 
by the battle cry of even Spaniard in the city, as, rush 
ing from the avenues of the great halls m which they 
were concealcrl, thev poured into tlie flaza, horse and 
foot, each in his own dark column, and threw them 
selves into the midst of the Indian crowd The latter, 
taken by suiqirisc, stunned by the report of arbllery 
and muskets, the echoes of which reverberated like 
thunder from the surrounding buddings, and blinded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along 
the square, were seized with a panic Thev knew not 
whither to fly for refuge from the coming rum Robles 
and commoners — all were tranipled down under the 
fierce charge of the cavalry, who dealt their blows nght 
and left, walhout sparing, while their swords, flashing 
through the thick gloom, earned dismay into the hearts 
of the wretched natives, who now, for the first time, saw 
the horse and his nder in all their terrors They made 
no resistance — as, indeed, they had no weapons with 
which to make it Every avenue to escape was closed, 
for the entrance to the square vvas choked up with the 
dead bodies of men who had penshetl in vain efforts 
to fly , and such was the agony of the survavors under 
the tenable pressure of their assailants that a large body 
of Indians, by their convulsive struggles, burst through 
the wall of stone and dned clay which formed part of 
the boundary of the plaztl It fell, leaving an opening 
of more than a hundred paces, through which multitudes 
now found their way into the country, still hotly pursued 
by the txavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung 
on the rear of the fugitives, striking them dowu in all 
directions c/ P em ) 

In addition to the works mentioned, Prescott wrote a Lnfc of 
Oiarlcs Brocl den Brown (1834) and a senes of reviews 
J^orth American Hevtntf on Iiterarj subjects A collection 
Biograpincnl and Critical Essaji was published m 1845- ^ 

standard edition of hii works is that edited bj J Foster Kirk, on„ 
hiH secretary (15 vols. 1B84 new cd 18E9, rcpublithed m London 
1&90) and the standard Life of him was written bj his men 
George Ticknor (1864). 

RUTH PUTNAM 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

best lo\ed of his country’s poets and best known 
of them abroad, was bom m Portland, Maine, 
27th February 1807 The English Longfellows 
were Yorkshire folk William, the poet's first 
colonial ancestor, had the contemporary reputa- 
tion of being ‘a little wild' and ‘not so much 
a Puntan as some’ He married a sister of 
Samuel Sewall, witch judge and famous dianst 
On his mothers 
side the poet was 
descended from 
John Alden, the 
hero of his Courf- 
shtp of Miles 
Slandish^ as was 
also the poet 
Brvank His father 
was a cultivated 
gentleman, a Har- 
\ard classmate of 
Dr Channing and 
Judge Ston,', bu 
to the mother he 
w.as indebted for 
his poetic tem- 
perament The 
atmosphere of the 
home was that of 
the best English 
books , the local 
influences arc de 
scribed to perfec- 
tion in the poem 
‘M> Lost Youth’ 

He began early to 
wntc poetry', and 
his first published 
poem, written in 
his fourteenth 
year, was ‘The 
Battle of Lo\ ell's 
Pond,’ the subject 
an Indian fight of local celebrity In 1821 he 
entered Bowdoin College, where he had Hawthorne 
for a classmate, barely making his acquaintance, 
perhaps because Hawthorne had been in the 
college a y ear w hen Longfellow entered his class 
Dunng his college years he wrote man^ \crscs if 
not mucli poetry, publishing twenti -three pieces in 
two y ears, some of them side by side w ith Bry ant’s 
in the Untied Slates Literary Gazeth, as if frankly 
confessing their imitation, sometimes successful, 
of the elder poet Only five of these pieces were 
tolerated m the collected editions of Longfellow’s 
works Immediately upon his graduation the 
college sent him to Europe for three years to fit 
himself for its new chair of modem languages 
The fruits of this travel, beyond its special end, 
were a senes of translations and the book Outre- 
Mir^ as imitative of In ing as the early poems had 


been of Bryant, but wath an individual note It is 
a remarkable fact that from 1826 until 1S37 he did 
not publish an original poem , and another, that he 
could so subordinate his natural gift to the work 
of translation His proper hand, when he again 
found It, was obvaously' subdued to what he liad 
been working in so long The wonder is it did 
not take a deeper dve His talent for translation 
has not been surpassed for its uniform excellence 
His first translations were from, the Spanish, 

later he passed to 
German and other 
northern onginals 
To the habit so 
definitely formed 
he frequently re 
curred, its culmi 
nation in his later 
life being his com- 
plete translation 
of Dante’s Dn nut 
Conwiedia, a w on 
dcr of fidelity, but 
strangclv lacking 
in the tone of the 
original, and even 
in that of his ow n 
carlv experiments 
w ith the same 
material 

Much had hap- 
pened to Long 
fellow m the penod 
during which his 
originahtv as a 
poet had been 
in complete abey - 
ance For five 
years he had been 
a professor of the 
modem languages 
in Bowdoin Col 
lege In 1835, 
having been ap 
pointed to a similar chair at Harvard, he went to 
Europe for a two years’ course of study In 1831 
he had manned Man Storcr Porter, a lovely and 
intelligent girl She died in the first year of liis 
second sojourn in Europe, November 1835, and 
his spint was profoundly shaken by the event 
It made him a new creature. It reopened the 
fountain of poetry in his mind What ho had 
learned in sorrow, he now essaved to teach in 
song , but not until he had embodied in Hyperion 
the cxpenenccs of liis second European joumev, 
as he had embodied those of the first in Ouire- 
Mer riic manner of the new romance reflected 
that of Richter as plainly as the former had re 
fleeted that of In mg Its allusions thinly veiled 
tlic sorrow of his personal loss, while on its verge 
arose the shape of a consoler, Frances Eliza 
beth Appleton, who in 1843 became his second 
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^^lfe Hyptno/i nt once 'icliic\cd a popuhr 
success Lovers were no longer in douljt wliil 
book to gue to tlie belored, niid e\cr)' inci mclioly 
Jaques sucked it to Ins lienrt’s content Promising 
a succession of romances, it prored to be tlic 
last except Kavanagh (1S49), wbieli not Lmersons 
praise, nor even that of Ilauahome, hilling it as 
‘a true work of genius, if ever there was one,’ has 
saved from deep oblivion flic rcallv signific int 
book of 1S39 was not Hypenon but Voices of Hu 
Ntghl, a collection of original poems written in 
quick succession in the )car of publication and the 
preceding The first wntten was ‘Mowers,’ the 
second was ‘A Psalm of Life,’ and there wcic a 
few more evprcssions of person il feeling with a 
didactic purpose that went far to commend them 
to the New England mind bo intimate seemed 
the disclosure of ‘ The !’■' dm of I ife’ to it^ author 
that for some time he dared not even show it to 
a friend A part of the little books success was 
doubtless owing to the success of J/jpeuot, but 
more to its appeal b) its simphcitv, its tenderness, 
and Its pathos to the common heart I he HiiUads 
and Other Poems of 1842 marled a distinct ad 
vance, especiallv in such jiocms is ‘ 1 he \ illagc 
Blacksmith,’ ‘The Wreck of the HesperU'’ and 
‘The SI eleton in Armour ’~oiil\ the first of winch 
preserved the didactic qualitv of the earlier ‘\ oiccs ’ 
But he painted little here, or over, with his eje 
upon the object His birds and fiowers arc mainl) 
such as sang and grew in bools It was inevit 
able that he should take over from his long practice 
of translation a great deal of foreign 111 ittcr, but 
his Spavtsh Studi.nt of 1843 vvas a distinct rover 
Sion to the mood from which he had just tried to 
free himself Aiming to bo a plaj, it was rithcr a 
dialogue, the interlocutors but fccblv indiv idualiscd, 
while nevertheless there were along its course manj 
lines and passages of delicate bcautv 

Longfcllow'’s relish for his academic work vas 
slight, but he discharged it failhfull) , genial with 
the students m the class room and grav itating 
slowly but steadilv to a nght appreciation of his 
function as that of a sympathetic interpreter of 
foreign literature to American youth Passages from 
Hypenon in the making must have been a delight 
ful variation from the habitual college ‘ recitation ’ 
The year 1842 found him again in Europe, where 
Dickens’s conversation and his Amiucan Noks 
quickened in him a sense of the iniquity of negro 
slavcrv in Amenca, and on the return vov'agc he 
w rote eight Poems on Slaveiy Of less v irile stuff 
than W’hittiePs and Lowell’s, they committed him 
to the anti-slavery side Too much has been made 
of dicir omission from a Philadelphia collection of 
his poems (1845), seeing that the collection did 
not aim at completeness Almost simultaneouslv 
a New York publisher brought out a complete 
edition which contained the anti slavery poems, 
and thereupon the pro slavery faction raged and 
the abolitionists rejoiced. Meantime Longfellow 
was established in a fine old colonial house in 


Cambridge, now, with its double fame, a rival 
of Mount \'cmon, Washington having made it 
his htiidquarters when he took command of the 
Apicncan forces in 1775 Before the purchase 
of the house for Longfellow by his v ifc’s father, 
Longfellow lodged there v itli Mrs Craigie, a 
decayed gentlewoman of eccentric character uid 
pathetic bislop , to whirb Longfellow \ as singu 
larly indifferent Hawthorne v ould have enjoved 
his provocation On the other hand, Ilavvthomcwas 
indifferent to the story fundamental to Tlvaigdin,, 
and made it over to Lon^fellov, vho was ittractcd 
bv the s ime sinipliaty b\ v Inch Ilav tliome vvas 
repelled Lvnngtltnc (1S50; is the best lo cd 
of Longfellow's major poems The hevameter 
measure in which it is written had only gradiiallv 
afiprovcd itself to the poet’s taste In his intro- 
duction to J cgnePs Children oj the Jjyrefs Supf/er 
he had described its mo cment as ‘ that of a 
pnsoner dancing- m Ins chains ’ Pint it is not the 
classic lic'ametcr goes without sayang, but tnat it 
is not a spontaneous English measure is disproved 
bv the iinconseioiis 1 ipse of the Bible into it in 
manv places, as, ‘ Ood is gone up w tli a shout, 
the Lord with the sound of a trumpet.’ It is 
stungc to hive Profc'Sor Woodberry regretting- 
Its ‘spondaic flatness’ while Poe J imcntcd its lack 
of spondees, its tendenev to dactvhc weakness 
Siirelv the storv of L' ain^ehne is infinitely pathetic, 
and It IS told in a s\ ift, streaming stvlc. It 
would have hid more local colour if Longfellow 
hid been is well travelled m America as m 
Europe, he had been nei’hcr to Nova Scotia 
nor to the scene of the storv in the .vIiS’issippi 
V illev A contempornrv panorama was his best 
resource after the liternture of the Acadian episode, 
then more favourable to the French settlers than 
later in the hands of Pari man and others But 
there is no lad of the feeling of reahtv in any 
part. A poem of heart broken affection, it has 
appealed to multitudes of happy lovers chasten 
mg their jov with sympathy and quickening their 
gratefulness For young people and those remem 
Bering their vouth, it has he promise of perennial 
delight 

1 he futile Ka- anagh came nc\t, and then tiSjo) 
The Seaside and the P ticsidi, a cluster of .minor 
poems m which Longfellow’s art in this kind 
look on Its most engaging form, cspeaallv in the 
narrative pieces The stroke vvas swift and sure 
and various, the measure in each case being 
apparcntlv chosen the subject and not for it 
The didactic note, which frequently recurred, was 
sharpest in ‘ Ihe Builders’ In ‘The Building of 
the Ship,’ where Longfellow vvas m full possession 
of his talent, this note vvas so inevitable and so puic 
as fully to justify itself To hear Bus poem pubhdv 
read by' I anny Kemble vv as an cvpenence that could 
never be forgotten ‘Resignation’ in this senes 
stands at the head of tliosc ‘ poems of sorrow and 
comfort’ for which manv looked to Longfellow as 
for no other virtue of liis craft In ‘The Fire of 
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Dnft-\\ f>o(l’ re hnie tint \<.in of pk ismi; 
•icntiincnt, infu'itcl \ ith tenderness, than \ hirh 
no aspect of las nork was more rliaractcnstic 
Lfirynw} is said to In\c been tbe short poem with 
which he was himself best pIca^cd, snsuammg his 
opinion with that of another poet, Hazard I i\lor 
It sancs the habitual praee and flow of his tersi 
fintion with that more subtle rlnthin to which he 
consciousl) aspired but to t Inch he infrcqucntU 
attained Ah ajs melodious, he docs not often 
jielu that harmons which is the resolution of pans 
dibtinctl indnidual into a formal unitj In Tlu 
Goldtji Ij’i'ind, obedient to a principle of oscillation 
between home and foreign subjects to winch he 
funnshed scseral I’lustrations, he s 'aing bad to 


I 

i 


I 


a dramatic jioem embodying his conception of 
Ohnstianit/ under the stress of Middle Age con 
ditions Ills dramatic talents xrerc not foe or 
two, hut one, ;Ct he had no disposition to burj 
tint one m the cuth For dialogue we ha c 
a capping of poetic phrases and sallies mildlj 
humorous He pounced on his own in the Middle 
\ges, the picturesque, the romantic, the grotcs([uc 
Us actual conditions did not csisi for him at all 
‘L\cn his deni and his erring inonl s arc gentle 
and gracious souls' Yet his own engagement 
V Ith this subject was immense He conccucd The 
Gnli/e; La^fjui as part of a tnlogj to be tailed 
Ch> iritis a 'M)stcry flic other parts were 7 V<. 
Dtvitti. Tratreay and T/u A esu £ii(;lttnd f i agcih<-r 
11ns conception was not an afterthought, as might 
nalurallj he inferred from the disconnection of the 1 
three dramatic poems It was present to him in f 


1849 ‘as the subliincr song whose broken melodies 
have for so inanj jears breathed through [his] 
souk’ T!u Galthri Isgind was pubhslud witlioui 
an> intimation of us partial character Tht 
NCii< K) «}txiid ThxzcdtiS appeared m iSOS, Uh 
J ht-irii lnty>dy in 1871 flic former was first 
i riiten in prose, and sometliiiig of tli u form clung 
to Us singing robes M uh passages of undeniable 
licauu touching the New England Qualcrs, the 
average eoar~c w-as almost uniqucK flat and tame 
Tl e DtyHne 7 >ae:ed\ was a crj noble paraphrase 
of the \'e V Testament narratives, as such aurir 
luc even while sufienng from the contrast wi h { 
the Gospels tint was not to be escaped 1 

In i®54 he resigned Ins Harvard profcsso*ship, j 
and the first fruu of his leisure vas Hi vx till i, | 


beaut , j lamour that he sought. He hid a 
model, tile Finnisli Kid<r udi, ihc mcasirc of " Im It, 
trochaic u trimeter, he folio ved, as vGl as ihc 
manner Tiic foun, aljounding in tnclodioii; repe- 
tuions and rcvi rberations, lent itself to rapid >oni 
position, aiul the five thoU'and lines, begun ' itc 
m Junf., were published carl) m November Ihe 
jiocni pleased cvtiabiKl) escept the dnasdust (’to 
fesbonte To Emerson it seemed ‘swee* and v hole 
some as maize,’ and the rising generation read it 
with such zest as if ‘Scott, the delight of p’onoiij 
ho)s,’ had come again If it lari s somcdnn„ of 
vcracit) as an account of sa age life, it ovei flows 
with tlic beaut) of Lon„fi llov ’s o\ 11 nature, the 
goodness of his heart, those ehmcnls in ms psetn 
which have commended it to the genera! reader, 
and vvdl hereafter, more than anv of us formal 
beauties or us store of sweet and fair associations 
V Ith a world remote fiom our luabUual toil and fict, 
where, as he has written, 

Tlic tumuli of the time iiiscmi rilii»' 

To inaniculate iminnun> Uie vwv , 

Willie die cUmal ages ii-uli and ii it 

The Couifsiit/i of Mil s Slat dtsh ranis v ith 
IZvotiililtth and HtaViilha as one of the ditcc 
crowning hciglus of Longfellow s range of niort 
ambitious things It is in die measure of £' trJi,e 
line, but the licvameters arc be t cr than tliose of 
the earlier poem fh it it told a bright and inpp) 
storv m comrisi with the tragic sorroi of £’ iirec 
Ittti was not an advantage with the main bod) of 
Longfellow's public but 11 v as v idi some reader... 
This tjuaht) m irl ed Ins complete escape from the 
languors of German romanticism winch sicl lied 
over the compicMon of his earl) verse and lingered 
on in ns maiurrr forms lint John Aldcn ami 
Priscilla the lovers of his stop , v ere his Plvmo Uh 
ancestors ol the Mayjlowtrs compan, was a cir 
cunistance particular!) pleasant for the poet and 
his fnends 

Such hndniaiks as his maior poems must no* 
he suficred to obscure the general si^niticance of 
a niuhiliide of minor poems ol vh rh no j artietihr 
mention can be made Mans of inC'C arc irehukd 
in his compleic v orl s undir die "cn'ral tiles 
Titles eif it ll It s dc hr and 11 ids <f I < m g In 
either scries there arc poems dnt tal e ran! m oag 
his best, such snmrr„ hahads as 'I'm! Pe\r es 


V huh was published m if tj His first poem had > R ih such hrerz) onC' as ‘ Eulv M tinv ('rh,’ v In’'' 
celebrated an Indi in battle, and be had ilvvavs i on the odicr Inad the li ihii o'' pnKlurt n~ s, , ^ 
hi 1 1 m'trcsted m the dviiig race, some j>oor * times to hive supplanted genu m insp'ritoi In 
r nuianis of which had canned m Maine until h s j 1861 he sufn red n tne dc.ath of Ins v ik ,a t'riVi 
dav Uut the Indians of Ins jiocm ere no those j ralimtv Ib^ h^lit siimn'e*- drc'j eg fite ird 
of Piikmans hn-tones nor cvrn those of ''<hnol- sue v as fatdiv burned. Tin tr ..cdv v pr 
< rafi s 1 art fid sti'c’ic-- in winch he so.al ed fi s ni ml ' transmittal into l,", ave fur a so'.ui , ‘Jlic 

Oieii crateUi t d sqi ah r 1 ere fo* him <>’> erts r#f ' Cn'ss of Sro v hi h as fim < a- !i s p 1 f>. 
ti jo\oiw iinuruion, to ‘v cave tn^si’icr ihei | afmr his death and jnr 1 n i’i_ III' xr I 
bevuifd tradnioa*’ was hi. c<'n,.cnnl task Hm i h v hrodu ' ■q m ,,^1 In de *1 mvk oa of p 'n f s 

im 'hcHl here was is seVtaivc as wne r u ' v, con ! ti lo., he fn \ dm a' -.ad -g i, e pat ; 

lernid with ncdiatval ireanne e mg even-, inl i w’l _'i I c co Id n‘ *i' * na 1 

Without difuilv 1 c fen d ih,. junuies, ciidarv 5 >.re u dc* she L den ir avry 'jd^ t grisc. 
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and his old age had a benignity \ihich Willnm 
Dean Hon ells Ins desenbed to perfection in his 
article, ‘The White Mr Longfellow,’ in his lutetary 
I'7tcnds and Acquaiiita>icc No one in America 
had more of loic or honour or a larger troop of 
friends Theic was much slackening at the last 
of his creatne energy, but not without occasional 
bursts of his proper melody He died Maicli 24, 
1882 His last poem was finished on the 15th of 
the same month, and its concluding lines made a 
good end to a life that was compact of gentleness 
and peace 

Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light , 

It IS daybreak cierywhere 

Many will miss in Longfellow the intellectual 
force which is for them an essential factor in the 
character of a true poet , many others will conrenc 
it a misfortune that he was so little affected by the 
religious agitations of Ins nine , but a much greater 
number w ill imagine that they cannot be loo grate 
ful for so much gentleness and rcicrcnrc, so niocli 
sympathy and kindliness, and for a life which was 
related to its poetical ceprcssion as ‘ perfect music 
unto noble words ’ 

Resignation. 

IW ntlen in iS^S after the <lc.aili of a hitle datiphier ) 

Tlicie IS no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ' 

There IS DO fireside, h6wsoe’er defended, 

Hut has one vacant chair ' 

The nir is full of farewells to the dying. 

And nioumings for the dead , 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

\\ ill not be comforted ' 

Let us be patient ' Tlicsc ■^vere afflictions 
Not from the gronnd ansc, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise 

We sec but dimly through the mists and vapours 
Amid these earthly damps , 

\\ hat seem to us hut sad, funereal tapers, 

May be heaven’s distant lamps 

There IS no Death ' What seems so is transition 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

\\ hose portal we call Death 

She is not dead, — the child of our nffcclion, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 

And Chnst Himself doth rule 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bnght realms of air, 

Tr ear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Beliold her grown more fair 


Thus do we walk with her, niid 1 ecp iinhrol cn 
rile liond which nature gives, 

Thinl Ing that our remembrance, though unspol cn, 
May reach her where she lives 

Not as a child shall we again behold her, 

1 or when vvith raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

Slie vv ill not be n diild , 

But a fair maiden, in her I athcr’s mansion. 

Clolhe<l with celestial grace 
\nd Iveanliful wath all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face 
And though at lime's impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long supiircsscd, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
1 hat cannot be nt rest, — 

We will be patient, and n.vsuage llic feeling 
Wemav not vvliolly sUav 
By silence sanctifying not concealing, 

Die gnef that must have wav 

Cbrj-finor 

Just nliove yon 'andv Lir, 

As the day grov s fainter and dimmer. 

Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lighls the air wath a diisl y glimmer 

Into the ocean faint and far 
I alls the trad pf its golden splendour, 

And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender 

Chnsaor, rising out of the fca, 

Showcil thus glorious nnd this cmnlous, 

Ixav ing the arms of Callirhoc, 

I or ever lender, soft, ana tremulous. 

Thus o’er the ocean faint nnd far 
Trailed the gleam cf his falcl ion bnob'Iy 
Is It a Goil, or is It a star 
That, entranced, I garc on nightly I 

Holidays 

The holiest of all holidays arc those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart 
Tlic secret anniversaries of the he.ar1, 

M hen the full nver of feeling overflows , — 

Tlic happv davs imcloiided to their close , 

The sudden joys that out of darl ness start 
As flames from ashes , svvaft desires that dart 
I ike swallows singing down each wand that blows 1 
White as the gleam of a receding sad, 

W lute as a cloud that floats and fadfs in air. 

White as the whitest lilv on the stream. 

These tender memones nre , — a Fairy Talc 
Of some enchanletl land we know not where, 

But lovely as a landscape m a dream 

Dlvlna CommecUa, 

Oft have I seen at some c-athedral door, 

A InlKuircr pausing in the dust and heal, 

I..ay down his burden and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er , 

Far off the noises of the world’s retreat , 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistmgutshablc raar 
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pD, 1 ? I enter here from dnj to (ln\. 

And )ci\e my burden nl tins minster gntc, 

Kneelmfj in pra)cr, and not ashamed to piay, 

Tlic tumult of the time disconsolate 
to mnrticuhte murmurs dies awaj, 

Willie the eternal ages watch and wait 

ITo\e-t,lrangc the sculptures that adorn these towers' 
ITiis crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
birds build their nests , while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom Id c Ircllised Imwers, 

\nd the vast minster seems a cross of flowers ' 

Hut fiends and dragons on the gargojicd eaves 
Watch the dead Chnst between the living thieves. 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers 1 
Ah ' from what agomes of heart and brain, 

W hat exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hale of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul m pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
rius media.val miracle of song 1 

T enter, and I 'cc Ihce in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ’ 

And strive to make my steps 1 cep pace uilh thine 
I he air is filled with some unknouai |)crfame. 

Tile congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass , the votive tapers shmc 
Like rool s that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
T he hoveling echoes fly from tomli to tomb 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Kcliearsats of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts bclov 
And then a voice celestial, that licgiiis 

With the pathetic words, ‘ Although your sms 
As scarlet lie,’ and ends with ‘as the <now ' 

f 

A\ itb snov while veil and garments as of flame, 
bhc <tands licforc llicc, who so long ago 
1 illfd thy young heart vvuh pav-^ioii and the woe 
I roin which thy song and all its splendours came , 
And while with sb m rehul e she speaks thy name, 
The ice aliout tliy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and m swift ovciflnw 
Comes gushing from thy bps in sobs of sbame 
1 boil makest full confc<slon and a glenm 
\s if ibe dawn on some dark forest ciei, 

Sceins on tby lifted forcbead to mcrc-ise 
Ixtbc and F unoc— tlic remembored dre-am 
Ami ibe forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
ITiat perfect panloii which is perfect [leace 

1 lift mine eyes, and all the wandows blare 
With forms of samisand holv men who died. 

Here marlryreal and hereafter glonfied 
And the gre-it Koo. upon Us leaves displays 
ChiiM s Tnutnpli and the '■ngebc roan Icl'vs 
W ith vjdemdour upon splendour multipbed 
\ml llcatnce again at Dante s side 
No more rebuke's, bat smiles licr w 3r>ls of praise 
\nd then the organ sounds, ami iimccn tboir 
'sing thi old X,alm himns of ireacc and lo e 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost 
And the melodious Ivtils among the l^pires 

O er all ti c house tops and thro igb heaven ainwe 
Prv claim the elevation of the Host 
111 


O star of morning and of hlxrrty ' 

0 bniiger of the light, whose splendour 'limes 
Above tlic dark ntw of tlie Apuimncs, 
korerunner of tlic day that is to 1 e ' 

The voices of the alv and the sea, 

1 he voices of the moimlams and tlie pines 
Repeat tby song, till the familiar Ime> 

Are footpaths for the thought of ftalv ' 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the bcigbls, 
llirough all the nation', and a sound m Iicard, 

As of a mighlv vimd, nml men devout, 
blrangers of Rome ami Uic new proseUtc , 

In tbcir own langnage hear ihy v ondruus word. 

And manv arc amazed and main doubt 

The Cross of Snow 
(Found in Longfellow s p-rrtfolio after tus i-'aih ] 

In the long, sleepless vvalehcs of the m„ht, 

A gentle face — the face of one long de-a I — 

I ooks at me from the wall, where rounu its bead 
Tlie nigln-hmp casts a halo of pale light 
Here in this room she died and soul more while 
Never through m-rtvrdom of fire was leal 
I o Its rcpoie , nor can iii Imoks be read 
The legend of a life more bcnedigbl 
Tlicre Is a mountain in the distant \\c t 
1 hat, sun defving, in its deep ravines 
Uisjilays a cross of 'iiow uj^n its side 
Such Is the cross I wear upon my bicaat 
T licsc eighteen vears, through all the ehangmg 'Ctnes 
And seasons, changeless since the da she died 

Tho Old Brldgro at Florence 
Taddeo Gaddi built me I am old, 

I ivc ccnluncs old I plant my foo of stone 
Upon tlu Amr) as St Miebael s own 
\A as planted on the dragon 1 ol 1 by lold 
Beneath me as it struggles, 1 iKjiotd 

Its glistening 'calc? Twice Iiatli it o ertluoi n 
\Iv kiudreal and coinpamoiis. Ale alo le 
It niovcth not but is by me controlled 
I can remember when tbe Mcsliei 

Were dnven from Florenec , lunger stdl ago 
Tbe final wars of Gliibcllinc and Guc.l 
Florence adonis me w ilb her icw ellerv 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
I lath Icancrl on me, I glorv in my self 

From EvTvngelIno ' 

Suddenly ns if arrested hv fear or a feeling of wonder. 

Still she stood with her cniourics-, li] s ap-rt, while a 
shudder 

Kan through her frame amt forgotten, the flowcicts 
droppcsl from her fingers. 

And from I cr eves and chce s the light nnd i Iiwm of the 
niommg 

Then there tscayvcil from her Ilf's a erv ed sach terrible 
angmsli, 

That she dvmg heard it end v‘'ttt>l up from thmi 
pillows. 

On the pallet Irefira; her eras strctclu 1 (tu '■nmt of an rvl 1 
man, 

l.oiig, an 1 ihm an i i rav were tlx Icuks tleat M _ ’c ' 1 's 
tr nplt 

B It as 1 c hay in the umm ng 1 ghi ' fi i m mer„ 
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Seemed to Tssumc once more lire forms of its enrlier man 
liood , 

So are wont to be changed the faces of lliose that arc 
(l)ing 

Hot and red on Ins bps slill burned the flush of the feier, 
As if lift, like the Ilcbrcn , rnth blood bad liespnnlcled 
its portals, 

Tlmt the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass or er 
Motionless, senseless, djing, he la), and hib spirit 
c'dianslod 

Seemed to lie sinking dorm through infinite depths in 
the darkness. 

Darkness of shinibcr and death, for ever sinking and 
sinking 

Tlien llirougii those realms of shade, in multiplied 
rcrcrhcrations, 

Heard he tint cr) of pain, and through the hush that 
succeeded 

^Yhlbpcrcd a gentle roicc, in ncccnts tender and saint 
like, 

‘Gahncl 1 O m) beloved ’’ and died ana) into silence 
Then be beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 
childhood , 

Green \cadian nicadorrs, rrith sjlran nrers among them, 
Village, and mountain, and rroodlands, and, iralking 
imdcr their shadorr, 

As in the da)s of her )outh, Drangchne rose m his 
rnsion 

Tears came into Ins C)CS, and as slowl) ho lifted lus 
croluls, 

Vanishorl the vision arva), hut Er-angchne knelt b) Ins 
bedside 

Vainl) he strorc to rihisper her name, for the accents 
unuttcred 

Died on his lips, and ihcir motion rcrcalcd nhat his 
tongue Mould hare spoken 

Vaml) ho strove to nsc , and Erangchne, kneeling 
Iicside him. 

Kissed his d)ing lip , and laid his head on her boson 
Sweet rvas the light of his c)cs, but it suddenly sank 
into darl ness. 

As rrhen a lamp is blown out b) a gust of wind at a 
casement 

All rras ended non, the hope, and the fear, and the 
sorrow , 

All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ' 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom. 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘Father, I 
thank Tlicc ! ’ 

From tbo Prologue to ‘ Hiawatha ’ 

^ c who love the haunts of Nature, 

Loic the sunshine of the mcadoir. 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Ixire the wind among the branches. 

And the ram shower and the snow storm, 

And the rushing of great rivers. 

Through their palisades of pine trees. 

And the thunder in the mountains, 

V hose innumerable echoes 
Flap hi c eagles in their e)Tics , — 

Listen to these w ild traditions. 

To this Song of Hiawatha 1 


\ e who lore a nation's legends, 

I>o\c the halLads of a people. 

That 111 c loices from afar ofi 
Call to ns to pau'c and listen, 

Speal in tones so plain an 1 child like. 

Scared) can Ihc car rhs'ingiiish 
Wlietlicr iher arc sung or spol cii , — 

Listen to tins In ban legend. 

To this Song of llnwalha ' 

\ e whose hearts arc fresh and smiple, 

V lio hare faith in Gotl and Nature, 

Who bdierc, lint in all af es 
I rerr himiaii heart e human, 

That in cren sarage hoso ns 

riicre arc longing , reamings, strirm,,;, 

1 or the good the) comprehend not, 

1 hat tin feeble iiands and hcipicas, 

Groping blmdl) ni the darl nC'S, 

Toncli Gml’s right hand in that darkness 
And are hf cd np and strengthene*! , — 

Listen to ill s simple stor). 

To this Song of Hiawatha ' 

^ t, who sometime'. In roar rambles 
Tlirough the green lanes of the courtr), 

\\ here the tangled Inrlicrrr hn hc' 

Hang their tufts of crimson I/crrias 
Over Slone walls ^-rar with moS'Cs, 

Pati'c h) some neglected grave) ard, 

I or a w line to nnio , and ponder 
On a half cfTrccrl inscnption, 

W riiten w nil little skill of song craft, 
llomel) phrases, but each letter 
Fnll o''haj)c and )ct ofheart break, 

Enll of all the tender p'tbos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter — 

St") and read ihes rude insciip'ion 
Head tins Sing of lliarralln' 

Lonpfctisi' » « orbs arc imljlish-nl m ranoin eiliiioTis. Tiie kesl 
IS tl c Rners dc in eleven votmres (i£SS-i>sX U'cladmc pro«c act! 
poctrj nnd ih'* Lj Saniuc! luinafsUow' Tlicrc is an admir 
alile oncrolurn- edition, tlie * Cinlrrid,^s and Ihew hare been 
iiumcrons rcpnnls in Brilata. There is a Life b> RoWtson m 
Great r\ nierf Sen's (i52 ) n much tel cr one by T V 
HiCCmson in ' Amcncan Men of I,eiicrs (looa). The best critical 
oniclc IS in F C Stcdinan » Pcfii c/ Amenta, the best personal 
nrticlr in a\ D Howelti I jUrerj J^ne ids ard Aeguetrtar'e 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

S^Uostcr Jih1<1 (1813-53), bom .at Westhamp 
ton in Massachusetts, was from iSgo Unitamn 
pastor at Augaista m Maine. Hc wrote against 
slarcr)', intemperance, and war, published a reli 
gious poem, P/itlOj and is remembered spcaall) 
as the author of the transcendental romance 
UTatgant (1845), justh claiming to be ‘a bale of 
the real and ideal ’ Among the most real cic 
ments are charming descriptions of New England 
sccncrs' and sketches of humble life there, rvarmh 
praised h) Lowell , and attention is still from time 
to time drawn to it h) American critics, though it 
IS a strange!) unequal work JiuJtarii Edtu) was 
another romance, somewhat less transcendental 
A Rus-Urbat! Talc {1850) wns a sort of counter 
part of Margasil Hc published also discourses 
and theological works There is a book on his 
Life and Character b) Hall (1882) 
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John ttrccnkaf WhlKicr, 

tht !Ncv\ England Qualcr poet, ras bom m 
Haterhill, Massachusetts, t7th December 1807, 
in a house built b> his first colonui! ancestor in 
the sc\ cnlcenth centur)’ One strain of his blood 
allied him oath Daniel \\ ebater, and both arc said 
to have had ‘the Hacliiler c>es,’ but Mcbstcr's 
were binder and less piercing than Whittier’s 
What the homcslend and home life ncre can best 
be read in S/iou -Bonn f, \i hilc ‘ 1 he Barefoot 
Bo> ’ IS Whittier’s full lengtli jxirtrait of himself 
in his happy childhood before the farm nairk 
pressed too hard upon his strength and planted 
m his constitution the seeds of that weakness which 
made the habit of his life valetudinarian His 
education was that of the district school of the 
penod, except for a brief course at a local academv 
llicre were books in the small familv librar) that 
gave direction to his taste, inchning it to legcndarv 
reminiscences and talcs. There was an uncle m 
the familj v-ho contributed libcraUv to his stock 
of these It was an cientful dav which was marked 
b) his first reading of Bums’s poems, lent him fa> 
one of his teachers Later there came a ’wan- 
denng W’lllie’ from, Scotland who could recite 
Burns’s dialect poems in an entrancing manner 
Whittier was much impressed, ind was soon 
waiting verses, some of them m the Bums dia- 
lect, which he managed verv well , while to much 
m tivc spirit of Bums— his interest m simple jovs 
and cares — he owed a 1 istmg debt. It is sound 
criticism that desenbos his S>W7t Boittul as the 
New England C<>tUrs Satnrda) Btg/il But his 
first published poem, ‘The Exile,’ was more in the 
manner of Moore than of Bums The paper con 
taming this was thrown over the wall into a field 
where WTii' tier was at work one da) in June 1S26, j 
and his first inumpli was enhanced b\ a laudaton 
cditonal note llic editor was William Llovd | 
Garnson, the great anti-slavcrv reformer, then 
tw enty ) cars of age. His admiration for \\ hituer'b j 
carl) poems, of whivJi he accepted mail) for Ins . 
paper, is hard to understand The) were for the 
most part feeble reflections of debased litcrarv ( 
models, but the) made up in abundance what the) I 
lacked m qualitv , ncarlv one hundred appeanng m 
ihcvcars 1S27-28 In 1832 \\ hitlicr was quite justi 
fied in his resolve to guc up poetrv as something 
for which he had no gift, and settle to a firmcr's 
life But in that \ car he made a fre-h start \ ilh an 
apostrophe to Garrisoa Nothing before this ^ as 
worth preserving or has been preserved, except in 
the apiundix to his complete works to show from 
what weak beginnings he set out ^^le apostrophe 
to Garrison marked Ins definite adhesion to the 
anti blavcrv cause, which for the nc t tv entv vears 
was the inncipal subjeet and irspiratioa of hts 
vcp-e Eor these iwcnt) ^cars he dcsrrioes him 
self as ' shut out from the fa’ o ir of b lol scl'crs and i 
magarinc editors’ ‘But I \ is enabled’ he sav-^ 
‘bv ngid ccononv to hve m spUc of them, and *0 * 


see the end of the infernal institution which pro- 
senbed me’ This diversion of ‘a dreamer bon’ 
‘from the Muscd’ haunts* to ‘the crank of an 
opinion mil!,’ 

Mai mg hii rustic reed of song 

xV weapon in the war with wrong, 

has furnished matter for regret to some of Whittier's 
critics But there is every reason to believe that 
this diversion effected at once liis moral and poll 
tical salvation It saved him from the career ot 
an intriguing politician, to which his prochvit) was 
so marked that, parallel w ith Ins anti slav crj course 
he for man) vears ran another in partisan politics 
which might liav c been slraighter than it v as This 
made it easier for him to all) himself with those 
abolitionists who, parting corap im with Garnson 
as too cxclusivel) moral in his agitation, instituted 
the Libert) parti, which sought to reach the aboli- 
tion of slavery bv political means But while on 
willv llvis new party he was not quite off watli the 
old, and in 1844 was barely shut out from a con 
grcssional election, with \l lug help, bv the serious 
condition of Ins health It is an interesting rcflcc 
tion that but for this accidental circumstance v c 
might never have had that bodv of personal and 
religious poetry on winch Whillicrs pennanent 
reputation as a poet rests 

It was principally as a journalist that he was 
efTcctne on political and anti slav erv lines lie 
spent the w inter of 1828-29 m Boston editing the 
Avtencai Manufacturer , the next vear he was 
editor of the Haverhill Gazelle^ and the sime year 
hevvent to Hartford, Connecticut, to edit thcNc'c 
England ReiirtL' in 1831 he puhlishcd his first 
book, La^tuds of Atm Englm d, for single copies of 
which he offered cvcntuallv as much as five dollars 
that he might bum them up In 1833 lie attended 
in Philadelphia the first meeting of the American 
\nii Slavery Socictv, the most notable anti chvcrv 
mcciing ever held in -kmenca, with Garnson for 
Its inspiring soul Whittier was one of the scerc 
tancs of the convention, and a memlier of the 
committee which drafted the famous Dcrlar-nmn 
of Principles He read to Garrison's face that 
tribute of admiration which he had wntlcn tn 
1832 His standing m the convciuion vas fned 
by his Justice ana Erfedter j, a noble cdio of 
Gamson’s El oignts or Ajtuan Q Ic niSiT'u r , 
which, denouncing negro colomxalion as fnet dlv 
to slavcn, demanded inimcdntc and uncondi- 
tional emancipation. Returning to Haverhill in 
1832, he again took charge of the Gas It In 
iS3fi the farm was sold and the fimilv remo cil 
SOI 1C eight miles to xVincsbury, where, bin for 
summer outings and two vears in Ph’hdf’pha 
tiS38-.,o) he hcnceforih made h s home In 
Philadelphia he cditctl the t t> la Erci r^ai , 

an almliiion st pniier his most impo-lan* ecu or a* 
char,'c Tlie oftlvc o’ the paf'cr vav m peanx\l. 
vania H dl, which, vov' b 1 k, vras ha -"cf’ h a 
pro slavcn mob \MiUi er, disguising h mstlf, 
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S1^cd some of Ins effects, and published Ins piper 
the next day with a defiant note lie hid had 
previous experience with nicibs in New England, 
where he went about holding abolition meetings 
in company with George Thompson, an English 
agitator who was peculiarly obnoxious to the pro- 
si uery mind Some specimens of his journalism 
arc preserved in the three volumes of prose writings 
included in Ins complete works fhesc are pro 
bably inferior to his editorials that dealt with the 
shifting aspects of the anti sla\cr> struggle, for 
his prose was always best when he wrote from 
inward heat, and worst when he was consciousl) 
cndcavounng to write attractnelj 



JOHN GREENLEAf WIIITIIIK 

After a Pliutograph 


From his apostrophe to Garrison in 1832 to his 
JLnus Deo J which hailed the constitutional end of 
slavery in 1865, he had a poem for every strik- 
ing incident of the anti slavcrv conflict— one here 
applauding some heroic word or deed, one there 
denouncing some new recreancy or perfidy The 
most famous, at the time, was his ‘Ichabod*’ 
which denounced the defection of Webster from 
the anti-slavery side in 1850, in his ‘Seventh of 
March Speech ’ The politician gaining on the 
reformer in Whittier’s double consciousness, he 
passed by easy stages from the Liberty to the 
Fr^e Soil, and thence to the Republican party, 
each new stage less consistendy abolitionist than 
the last A man of peace in vartue of his 
Quakerism, he beat his songs into swords and 
muskets in the time of the great Civ il War 

His literary life hardly began in any proper sense 
until i 857) vvhen the Atlantic Monllilyw as launched, 
and he was at once taken on board, having a poem, 


‘ The Gift of Tntemius,’ in the first number, ind 
one oftener than not in the succeeding numbers 
for a score of years Before this door was ojicned, 
the National Lra had since 1847 furnished him 
with a semi literary vehicle for ballads and jioems 
of a religious character, apart from the mam ami 
Slav ciy stress As early as 1S43 there were enough 
of these to constitute a little book, Im)s of my 
Home, and other Poems, which brought in a few 
dollars, as did not the anti slavciy rollcetions of 
1837 and 1849 Other poems indicuitivc of liis 
widening scope were gathered up in Sonys of 
Labour (1850) ind in The Panoiama, and othei 
Poems (1856!, notably in this last the jiopular 
favourites ‘ Maud Muller’ and ‘ T he 15 ircfoot Boy ’ 
But the dtlantn offered more cncoiingenieiit to 
his less strenuous disposition than it had before 
' enjoyed, and besides, as the great war drew to its 
I close, the cnergv generated by the long inti slavery 
I struggle sought and found new avenues of expres 
I Sion TTic most of Whittiers best remcnil>ered 
I things were written in the decade 1857-67, ballads 
, so difierent as ‘Skipper Ireson's Ride’ and ‘Auiv 
Wentworth,’ and poems of the inner life in which 
the personal note was clear and sweet Such v ere 
‘ M\ I’salm,’ ‘Mv Birthday,’ ‘Mv Triumph’ ‘My 
Soul and I,’ * The Master,’ and ‘The Eternal Good 
ness,’ in which this direction of his t ileiii reached 
I Its f trihcst goal Ml these were poems of the 
Qtnkci s ‘ inner light,’ ind made for the softening 
I of the traditional New England creed and for 
inter sect irian amcnitv St o'-L'-Doitnd appcarctl 
in 1S66, and tool the New England heart by 
storm W ith much tint was intimatelv specialised 
I after the forms of W hittier’s personal cxpcnencc, 

^ there was much that was representative of the 
I New England farmers life, so vividly presented 
that the dullest could not but respond to the 
' re ihty of its characters and scenes Besides, the 
I tenderness that brooded over a little world tint 
I was hopelessly pissing away was a bcsudi'^if note, 
7 he Tint on tlu Beach (1867^ following', far off, the 
lead of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tabs, grouped in 
gciiiouslv some of his most effective ballads vvith 
poems of a more subjective character He never 
married, but a considerable number of his jiocms 
hint the romance of his affections in a fashion that 
has piqued and baffled nitieli tender cunositv 
‘Memories’ and ‘My Pliymate’ are among the 
best of these W itli much sensibility' to the lovcli 
ness of women, he had such appreciation of their 
spiritual gpfts and graces as assured them a pre- 
ponderance in the order of those friendships which 
were his life’s best satisfactions and delights Many 
the tributes paid to these in his too facile vcrsel 
W’hittier suddenly woke up to find himself famous, 
and now his anti shivery record could not too 
boldly leap to light W’hat had long retarded now 
increased his fame, and The Tent on the Biach 
sold at a rate which ^Vlllttlcr could only vvith 
difficulty reconcile to his sense of the right rcl i- 
tion of the poet’s work to his reward Similar 
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\olumcs follovctl The Tent on the Beach, but 
inferior in dihtmct degrees, and Icating' Sno^u 
Bound soliiar) in its liomcl) charm For all the 
delicac) of liis licnlth, he lued, an object of in- 
creasing rctcrcnce and affection, till 7th September 
1892, when he \\as ncarU eight\ fi c jears old 
Of contemporary Amencan poets he owed least to 
culture and formal education Hence the defects of 
his poetr\' — Us lack of compression, its contracted 
mctncal range, its fault) rhvancs and ungrammatical 
forms He uas more poet than artist, spontaneous 
to the \ ergo of improi isation, n ith no self restraint, 
spinning too long a thread- Of tcrbal fchcit\ he 
had little, sate in his effectite use of sonorous 
proper names His poctr) «as eloquence, as if he 
liad caught the accent of the anti slaver) heralds 
and champions He teas pre cmmcntl) the singer 
of the anti slater) crusade, proudl) saluting us 
hting hcioes and Us honoured dead, the most 
rcpicscntatitc of Isctt England’s poets, aficc- 
iionattlt reminiscent of her lore of superstition 
and romance, and, most significant!), the poet of 
religious sjmpaiht and hope and trust Though 
he V rote fett h) mns, mant hat c been detached 
from his poems and sung m churches of all 
'Protestant denominations, to the great enhance 
ment of his fame With a less general follotting 
than Longfellott, he has had a much more cordial 
ttclcomc among ‘the plain people' and those ttho 
subordinate all other interests to those of the 
religious life. 

Trom ‘ Massachusetts to Virginia.' 

We hear tli) threats, Viiginia ’ tli) stonnt tionls and 
high. 

St\cU liardit) on the Southern wan.h which melt along 
our <1.\ , 

Yet, not one hrowai, lianl hand forgoes its honeu latiour 
here, — 

Ivo hener of our mountain oaks suspends his n\c in 
for 

^^lId arc the naacs which lash the reefs along St 
Georges Irank, — 

Cold on the shore of l-abrador the fog lic> while nnd 
dank , 

Ihrough slonn, nnd wave, and blinding mist, stout arc 
llie hearts which man 

The fishing smacks of Marblehead, the s-a boats of Cape 
Ann. 

We hunt )our Ixmdmcn, (l)ang from Slaicn's hateful 
hell,— 

Our soices, at )our bidding take tip the V.loodhonnd’s 

><■ 11 .— 

We gather, at sour sinimons, abosc our fathers graves 
hrom freedoms hoU altar horns to tear a oUr wretched 
slaves 1 

The voice cf Ma-ssvchtisctu. ! Of her free sons and 
daughter , — 

Deep calling im o deejs aloud, — the soiinl of man) 
ivatcrs ' 

Again the b tnten of ili.at vo ce what t) ran* jvav cr shall 
stand? 

fil'-n tn tl All SiJ'e' nfer/jri* 


Loot to U well, Airginians' In calmness we iiase 
1)0 rnc, 

In answer to our faith and tm t, aonr insult and )mir 
scorn 

\ou'\c spumed our kindest counsel-, — ^you’ve huntc 1 
for our live-, — 

And shaken lound our hearths and homes) oar manacles 
and gyles ' 

We wage no war, — we lift no am, — we fling no torch 
w ithin 

The fire damps of the quaking mine !x.ncalh sour sod 
of sill 

We lease )c inlh )our bondmen, to wTcstle, while )'e 
can, 

With the strong iqjuaid tendencies and godlike 'oul of 
man ' 

But for us and for our children, the vow which i c have 
given 

For freetlom nnd liumanit) is registered in Heaven , 

Ao slave hunt in cur lonitrs, — no /irate cn cur strand' 

Aha fetters in the Bay State, — no slate u/cn our land' 

IchnbodI 

So fallen ' so lost ' the light vnthdrawn 
Winch once he wore ' 

The glorv from his grav hairs gone 
kor evermore ’ 

Itcvale him not, — the Tempter hath 
A snare for all , 

And pitMiig tears, not scorn nnd wrath, 

Befit his fall ' 

O dumb be passion s storm) rage, 

Wlien be who might 

Have liglitcd up nnd led Ins age, 

1 nil back m night. 

Scorn ' would the angels Hugh, to marl 
A bright soul driven 

Fiend goaded, down the endlcs- dark, 

From hope and heaven ' 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Mor brand wtlh deeper shame his dim, 
Disiionourcd hrow 

But let ns humblcil -ons, instead, 

1 rom sea to lake, 

A long lament as for the dc.ad. 

In sadness mat e 

Of all we loveit and hononrevi, naught 
Save power temams, — 

A fallen angel s pode of thought. 

Still strong in elaairs 

\Ii ct-c is go-i from 11 o,c greii eves 
TIiv SCH.I has f!-.! 

W9icn fhiih is lost v hen honour dic<. 

The man is t'o; i 

riicn pav tl c reve cnee of oM oavs 
To his sicad fame 

W ulk 'lack ward, wi >i avrl.-! gijo 
Ar 5 hide tlmshaiT’c ’ 
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In School-Days 

Still sits the school house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning , 

Around it still tlie sumachs grow, 

And blackbcrrj aanes are running 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, 

Deep scarred b> raps offiaal , 

The \i arpiiig floor, the battered seats, 
The jack knife’s caned initial , 

The charcoal frescoes on its nail , 

Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
Tlie feet that, creeping slon to school. 
Went storming out to playing 1 

Long ) ears ago a n inter sun 
Shone o\ er it at setting , 

Lit up its western ivindow panes, 

And low caies’ icy fretting 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 

And browai ejes full of gneiing. 

Of one nho still her steps delated 
When all the school were leaiing 

For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish faiour singled , 

His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pnde and shame were mingled 

Pushing nath restless feet the snow 
lo nght and left, he lingered , — 

As restlcssl) her tiny hands 

rhe blue checked apron fingered. 

Ho saw her lift her eyes , he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her i oice. 

As if a fault confessing 

‘ I ’m sorry that I spelt the word 
I hate to go aboie you. 

Because,’ — the broivn cy es Ion er fell, — 
‘ Because, you see, I lo\ e y ou 1 ’ 

Still memory to a gray haired man 
That siveet child face is shon mg, 
Dear girl 1 the grasses on her graie 
Ilaie forty years been groning 1 

He b\cs to learn, m life’s hard school. 
How fen nho pass aboie him 
Lament their tnumph and his loss. 

Like her, — because they lore him. 

From 'My Birthday’ 

Belter than self indulgent years 
The ^tllung heart of y outh. 

Than pleasant songs in idle years 
The tumult of the truth 

Rest for the weary hands is good, 

And love for hearts that pine, 

But let the manly habitude 
Of upnght souls be mine 


Let Minds tliat blow from heaicn refresh. 
Dear Lord, the languid air , 

And let the neakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share 

And, if the eye must fail of light. 

The ear forget to hear. 

Make clearer still the spint’s sight. 

More fine the mnard ear ' 

Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or nam. 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of mom ' 

From ‘My Psalm ’ 

All as God nails, who wisely heeds 
To gne or to nilhhold. 

And knonetli more of all my needs 
Than all ms pray ers. has e told ' 

Enough that blessings itndescn cd 
Ila\e marked my erring track, — 

That nheresoe’er my feet ha\e sn erred. 
His chastening turned me back , — 

Tliat more and more a Proiidence 
Of lot e IS understood. 

Making the spnngs of time and sense 
Snect Mith eternal good , — 

That deatli seems but a coacred nay 
Which opens into light. 

Wherein no blinded cliild can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight, — 

Tint care and tnal seem at last, 

Ihrough Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mounlam ranges oierpast, 

In purple distance fair, — 

That all the janang notes of life 
Seem blending m n psalm, 

And nil the angels of itsstnfe 
Slow rounding into calm 

And so the shadows fall apart. 

And so the west Minds play , 

And all the M indows of my heart 
I open to the day 

From ‘Snow-Bound.’ 

Shut m from all the m orld m ilhout, 

We sat the clean m inged hearth about, 
Content to Ifet the north-Mind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 
The frost line back Milh tropic heat , 
And e\er, ulien a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter ns it passed, 

The merner up its roanng draught 
Ihe great throat of the chimney laughed 
Tlie house dog on its pans outspread 
Laid lo the fire his droMsy head, 

Tlie cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couclianl tiger’s seemed to fall , 

And, for the Manter fireside meet, 
Betueen the andirons straddling feet. 
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The miif; of eider simmcrerl slo«, 

1 he apides spj tcred la a row, 

/Vnd, cIom: al liatid, llie hastcl stood 
With nnis from broam October s wood 

\\ hat matter liow Uie night beiiaved ? 

^\ hat irwtter hoa the north wind raved ’ 

Blow higl), blow loa, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth fire s ruddj glow 

0 lime and Change 1 — with hair as gras 
As was m) sire’s that winter da), 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and lose, to still Itve on I 
\h, bro'her ' onl) I and thou 
Are left of all llrat circle no\ , — 
rhe dear home faces whereupon 
riiat fitful (ireliglit paled and shone 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still , 

1 ool where we mav, the wide earth o'er, 

Tliose lighted faces smile no more 

\\ c tread the paths their fett have worn, 

Wc sit licncath their orchard trees, 

AN c hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustic of tbc bladcd com , 

AVe turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words wc linger o’er, 

Bnt in the sun they cast no shade, 

Ko voice is hoard, no sign is made, 

Ko step IS on the conscious floor I 
\et I o\e will dream, and Taitli will trust 
(biltcc He who 1 nows our need b jiLst/, 

Tliat somehow, somewhere, meet we must 
Mas for him who never secs 
Tile stars shiiie through his cv press trees ' 

Who, hopeless, lays Ins dead away, 

"Sor looks to See the breaking day 
Across the ihournful marbles play I 
Who hath not learned, m hours of faith, 

Tlie truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose Us oaii ' 

Tlic coniptctc works of W Inlticr arc pubUrl otl in resen so umes 
in tlic 'Riscnulc Eiiipon ‘CSSS) and ihc poems coniplcjc in aone- 
rolumc edition ihc ‘Cambndjts The jb/Zr nmZ L<tt£rz 

by S- T I ickard (iPpi) is the ofTictal biography an excellent 
piece of work Other biocrap'ii^ are Hipgmsans in Atncneaji 
Men o'" Letters (tSyr) and Button s serv brief in Beacon Biog 
raphici (1900), The best critical aiwdy is E C. Sledmans, in 
the /'vc/r i't IT 

JOHN' WHITL CHADWICK 

Joslali (illbcrt Ilollan<I (1819-81), bom 
m Bclcbenown, Massachusetts, practised medicine 
for two or thicc years, but became assistant editor 
and part propnetor of a paper at Spnngficld In 
iS"o he helped to found Set bttt.i^s \fotithh faftcr- 
wards Tie Cent ti\ i; m ) which lit, edited, 
and in it appcnrctl his novels, At '/iter BonnttcisUe, 
Tkc Stan oj Se-enoils^ and J\irhn/ns Mtnimu 
Other works wen. 7 mehn 7 i/eon i s Betters 
Litters fit f/ie /er'-us a historv of Western 

Mass icluisctK, a I ife of I incoln and hib popular 
ymems, /! ttet Sz ' ' (18581, Knthn ut (iS0~X ind 
/A kf site Sle I'f tn 5 /.rt fc (ifirg) fhere la i 

I ifc of him b\ Mra Piunlctt 1189.}) 


>.ilIianiol Il.natliornc, 

the most distinguished waater of American fiction, 
was bom m Salem, a coast town of Alassachusc'ts, 
some dozen miles from Boston, on glh July 1804 
His ancestors were Amencan from the time of the 
first settlements Nathaniel, a sea captain, fuher 
of the novelist, died in 1808 For forty vearr of 
widowhood his mother secluded herself and seldom 
left her room Two sisters were only a little leas 
recluse Here was an influence that nursed a 
similar habit in the bov An accident at ph\ sent 
him for companionship to books, which ranged 
from Shakespeare through Bunvan to the New- 
gate Calendar In tastes and temperament the 
boy was father of the man Ills first teacher v as 
Worcester, the distinguished levicographcr In 1813 
the family removed to Raymond in Maine, which 
was tlien a province of Massaeiiusclts Hunting 
and skating on the beautiful Scbigo Lake, and 
fishing m Its clear waters, with much desultory 
reading, went far to constitute his Raymond life 
In 1819 he was back m Salem, reading H a-itlty, 
prepanng for college, and issuing the Spuhitot, 
which ran through four numbers, us arculation 
limited to a single copy In 1820 be already con 
tcmplated the profession of authorship In 1S21 
he entered Bowdom College in Brunswick, Maine, 
then recently founded, and better equipped with 
courage than watli a facultv or funds 

On Ins way to Brunswick, through Xca Ifamp 
shire, he made the acquaint incc of a Bowdom 
sophomore, F rani hn Pierce, one of his best fnciids 
tlicreaftcr M itli Longfellow the poet, a class 
mate, be bad slight acquaint in ec, but was re 
membered by him as ‘a handsome, bashful youtli, 
wuh a low, musical voice’ Longfellow was one 
of the more studious set, Hawthorne one of the 
less studious He was mdilicrcnt to sports, but 
mildlv convivial, and his gambling was made 1 
subject of correspondence with his mother In the 
president of the college The stal cs v ere fiftv 
cents worth of wine. At the conclusion of his 
college course wc hive the reflection of hia actu it 
feelings in Parsktvie, his first novel, where he 
says that in the inmost heart of his hero there 
was a dream of undying fame In spite of his 
dissuasion, his mother and sisters had relumed to 
balcm, and he joined them there m 1825, and ente'ed 
at once upon a penod of seclusion that dra,,,'cd 
Its slow length along for a full dozen \e rs lie 
had no inlimac even vvitli hia mo’licr and sutcr- 
Often his meals were kfi out<fide the door of hts 
room Most of his walkm,, e cept that 01 his 
longer cscutsions w-is done af er dal Tlitic 
was a good locd hbrarv, m v hteh nc bunoveu 
deep, and, li id be not disdained hem, thtie were 
init-Uigcncc and ruUutc m the fine old town ib ii 
might have ■^c-ved him well T h. colour ,f Ins 
brooding solitude lived in the v ool the tevtare of 
the fincic', tint he wove assdeujslv, wj i 1 nJe 
hope of mal 10^, them mracl ve to h ,, fellov men 
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His rcsohe to live b) his pen must have seemed 
madness to his immediate family and other rela- 
tives, but something masterful in his nature pre- 
vailed over such opposition as was made It is a 
natural incident of the dim, half featured life he led 
that much doubt attaches to the earliest produc- 
tions of his pen Smen Talcs of my Native Land, 
wntten while he was still at college or later, were 
burned in despair of finding a publisher That 
the> set the chimney on fire is probably a fanci 
fill suggestion of 
what the) might 
hav c done for 
the popular mind 
] anshaive was 
published anon)- 
mousl) in 1828, 
and was received 
so coldl) that 
Hawthorne’s own 
regard for it was 
chilled, and he en- 
deavoured to call 
in and destro) the 
purchased copies 
If the 'itnen Tales 
were actuall) 
burned, there soon 
rose from their 
ashes birds of like 
feather, certain 
Ttoviuiial Tale^, 
several of which 
were published in 
J he Token, one of 
the man) annuals 
of which there w as 
a prolific growth 
in the fore part of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tur) But Good- 
rich, the publisher 
of The Token, 
better known as 
‘Peter Parle),’ was for ten )ears so friendl) to 
Hawthorne that he deserved better thanks than 
Hawthorne gave him when at length the) parted 
compan) Yet Hawthorne might well feel himself 
ill used when he received ?ioo for Peter Parley’s 
Unroeisal Hisloty, and nothing additional when 
100,000 copies had been sold In 1834 he found 
another vehicle for his stones, the Ne"iU England 
Afa^aztne, and further on the Kntckeibockei 
hfaq-asine, the Demociatic Review, and other 
once flourishing penodicals If ‘he was for a 
good man) )cars the obscurest man of letters in 
America,’ as he wrote in 1851, it was parti) his 
own fault Y'ntten under several pseudonvms, 
bis sketches made a slighter impression than if 
tliLv had all gone to the credit of an acknow- 
ledged author The habit of anon)mit) was so 
strong with him that he often lapsed into it after 


a friendl) hand had gentl) snatched aw a) his- 
mask The depth of his discouragement at this 
lime was so great that Bridge, his best loved 
college mate, made a bold push to publish at liis 
own nsk a volume of his pieces, and the first 
volume of Twice Told Tales appeared in 1837 
The response v\as not eager, but some of the 
reviews were favourable, Longfellow’s the one most 
prized The tuent) sketches, selected from a much 
larger number, represented sufficiently the brc>idtli 

of Hawthorne’s 
narrow range. 
More than three 
times as manv 
were added in sub 
sequent volumes, 
a second series of 
/ 7 i>ice Told Tales 
in 1842, Mosses 
fi om an Old Manse 
in 1846, and Ihe 
Snow linage and 
ollurTalesm. 1851 
B) this time The 
Scat hi iMtct was 
published, and the 
minor talcs ac 
quired from this a 
s) mpathcticvogue 
The short stones 
reached their term 
when the first 
longer one ap 
pea red The whole 
senes is wntten 
in a pellucid st)lc 
which, if not per 
feet from the start, 
was, in Its most 
characteristic 
qualities, the free 
gift of Heaven 
A delicate but 
sometimes trivial 
humour pla)ed over the surface of these stones 
or was inherent in their grain Cheerful the) 
seldom were But the idea that their perva- 
sive sadness was subjective is easil) discredited 
The most gloom) flowers of his invention arc 
those which blossomed on the stem of a most 
happ) penod, that of his first mamed )ears The 
problems of sin and evil on which so manv of tlie 
stones turn were not the fruits of Hawthorne’s 
moral evperience, but of his intellectual cunosit) 
The) were the pla) thing survavals of the Puntan 
engagement with the dark side of life The per 
sonal aspect was less disclosed m such painful 
allegories as ‘The Birth-Mark’ and ‘The Bosom 
Serpent’ than in such pleasant pieces as ‘The Old 
Apple-Dealer’ and ‘Little Annie’s Ramble.’ The 
whole senes falls into three kinds those fancifull) 
illuminating some biographical or histoncal inci 
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dent, minute descnptions of things seen and heard, 
and those of an allegorical character Many tend 
to this, and m the best examples, such as ‘The 
Snon Image’ and ‘The Great Carbuncle,’ the 
story and the moral are perfectly assimilated, in 
others, such as ‘ The Bosom Serpent,’ the assimila- 
tion IS less perfect or obiiously mechanical Of 
the fanciful histones ‘The Gray Champion’ is a 
notable example Hauthomc is non here more 
Satisfactory than nhen he attempts least, as in 
‘Sights from a Steeple’ and ‘Footpnnts on the 
Sea-Shore’ But he is no realist Though he 
nas a keen observer, e\ery thing obsened nas 
subject to the transfiguration of his fancy It 
IS \ery instructive to compare a certain valk in 
iht Amertcat! A’oU-Books nith ‘Footpnnts on the 
Sea-Shore’ The Note-Books, Amencan, English, 
Italian, are eloquent of Han-thome’s objectnity 
fhey vere published after his death, m 1868, 1870, 
1871, in tlie abo\c order 

While Hawthorne ivas musing on these simpler 
or remoter things, the circumstances of his life had 
\aried much from the monotony of the penod pre- 
ceding his first collective publication In 1837 he 
had fallen in love with Sophia Peabody, and they 
were married m 1842 She was one of three 
sisters remarkable for their culture and intelligence 
She was nothing if not enthusiastic and ecstatic 
A hole m her husband’s dressing-gown was ‘an 
appalling vacuum,’ and her whole life was pitched 
to the superlative key, but she and Hawthorne 
loved each other with a great and never diminishing 
affection, and enjoyed the best things of literature 
and art together She worshipped him, and he 
laid upon himself the lowliest duties to make her 
life less arduous She w is a chronic invalid when 
Haw thome met her in her Salem home, but she 
did not even have to wait, hie Mrs Browning, for 
marriage to effect hei cure The prospect of it 
was enough In 1839 Hawthorne’s political friends 
found a place for him m the Boston Custom House 
It was a sharp transition from the imponderables 
he had been weighing to iron and coal, and salt 
which was not of the Attic kind His invention 
wholly failed, and even at Brook Farm, whither be 
betook himself when turned out of office by the 
triumphant Whigs, his literary production was 
singularly ‘barren of new pnde,’ some children’s 
Biographical Slot les T/u GrancifafliLi'^s Chair 

being the chief gams Brook Farm was the most 
idealistic of the American attempts to establish an 
economic and ethical community It attracted 
Hawthorne because his disposition was social 
despite his isolating temperament. He justly 
described his short stones as ‘attempts to open 
an intercourse wath the world’ His Brook Farm 
experiment was another and not more successful 
one Pitching manure or milking a recalcitrating 
cow was little to his mind The social conditions 
pleased him no better, and he left the community m 
disgust, hav mg m his yeaPs residence sunk about 
Siooo of his hard-earned money His marnage 


followed soon, and he took his wife to Concord, 
where thev made their home in the ‘Old Manse’ 
under whose roof Emerson had vvnttcn Baiure, 
and close by the bridge of revolutionary fame. 
The life here would have been idyllic but for the 
difficulty of making both ends meet For com 
panions he had Emerson, Thoreau, and Ellery 
Channing, vvhom he enjoyed as men while indif- 
ferent to their intellectual character It was easier 
for Hawthorne to meet people on the plane of his 
lower tastes than on that of his literan vocation 
And so It happened that when he was made 
surveyor of the Salem Custom-House in 1846 he 
was more at home with his subordinates and the 
old salts who hung about the place than he had 
been with the Concord set His introduction to 
The Scat let Lt-tter described the men and manners 
of the Custom House in a fashion little relished by 
the persons indicated and their friends When he 
wrote this he had again been turned out of office, 
nominally for ‘offensive partisanship’ a fault of 
which he was incapable He was much embittered 
bv the transaction, fanev ing that, not hav ing been 
appointed for political reasons, he should not be 
dropped for such reasons But his loss proved to 
be all men’s gam For three years his mind had 
been as fruitless as during his Boston weighing and 
gauging He now wrote The Scarht Letter Tliat 
genial publisher, James T Fields, deserves much 
credit for its ultimate form He sought Hawthorne 
out in his moping solitude and charged him with 
having a story or stones concealed in a set of 
drawers which stood in his chamber Hawthorne 
at first denied the chaige, but as Fields was Icav ing, 
burned after him with a manusenpt, which was 
The Scarlet Letter in its original form It was con 
ceivcd as a short story, but as the longest one that 
he had written Later Fields persuaded him to 
revvnte it on a larger scale Published in 1850, it 
achieved at once a notable success, and soon after 
Hawthorne, with even expression of contempt, 
shook off the dust of Salem from his feet for ever 
The Searltl Letter is one of the most powerful 
and affecting stones ever written It is uncon- 
scionably dark and sad The only bright spot 
in It is the scarlet letter upon Hester’s breast 
Little Pearl, the offspring of Hester’s and Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s sinful passion, sheds but a strange, 
uncomfortable light upon the scene. The I’untan 
community is but faintly 1 eahsed The few leading 
characters appear against a background of un 
natural dark Nothing is told us of the nse and 
progress of the guilty passion The tragedy, which 
runs Its course less in an outward scene than in the 
breasts of the three pnncipal dramatis persona, is 
the tendency of a secret sin to magnif^ itself by 
feeding on the better self, and ‘the punfying 
influence of public confession,’ so much insisted on 
by George Eliot, is the remedial note If, as some 
complain, there is no di me forgiveness in the 
storv, there is human pity for tlie sinful pair Tlie 
heart of tlie reader is more enlisted on their side 
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than on that of the Puritan community, and their 
souls are white compared with that of Roger 
ChIlhng^\orth, the husband of the guilty woman, 
whose whole being is resohed into a principle of 
immitigable hatred and revenge 

Public approi al renew ed Hawthorne’s spint, and 
the>cars 1850-53 were the most productue of his 
whole career For a part of this time he Ined 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, amidst the beauty of 
the Berkshire hills and streams, of which, strangely 
enough, he soon tired But there he -wrote The 
House, of the Seven Gables and, for his children’s 
]o\, The Wondei Book and Tanglc^oood Tales, m I 
which the old Greek myths took on tlie colour 
of his fancj for the perennial delight of bo\s and 
girls If The Scarlet Letter continued the tradi- 
tion of the short stones bj being a longer one of 
their kind. The House of the Seven Gables con- 
tinued It in being more an aggregation of parts 
than an organic whole. Hawthorne lo\cd the 
book because it was his ‘Little Annie’s Rambles’ 
and such things wnt large Of all his full 
grown romances it is the pleasantest, made so by 
Phmbc Pjneheon’s comfortable sweetness The 
final cause, determining the movement of the storj, 
IS the decay of a familj under the stress of an 
mhented curse, inherent in the P>aicheon house. 
Here tlie house serves that sjmbohc purpose for 
which Hawthorne must alwa>s have one concrete 
object or another The characters are seen more 
‘in the round’ than those of The Scarlet Lettei 
But Judge Pjneheon is less a character tlian a 
malicious portrait of the Salem magnate bj whom, 
m the matter of the Custom-House, Hrwthome 
considered himself wronged 

If Hawthorne’s stay at Brook Farm was im- 
mediate!) fruitless, It left seeds in his mind from 
which sprang The Bhthedale Romance, a novel 
generally relegated to the foot of the series, but 
one that has staunch fnends It took up into 
Itself much of the scenery and some of the people 
of the farm, but neither with any aim at veri- 
similitude That Zenobia was a faithful portrait 
of Margaret Fuller, a woman of brilliant and 
waywvard genius, was denied by Hawthorne as 
flatly as by her fnends There was certainly no 
portrait of Ripleys, the noble founder of the com- 
munity , in the repulsiv e character of Holhngsw orth, 
who points the moral of the egotistic reformer 
who has no human heart by which he lives One 
effect of this satire was to mark Hawthorne’s 
divergence m reform matters from the other New 
England men of letters, and it prepares us to find 
him simultaneously wnting a ‘campaign life’ of 
Franklin Pierce, then a candidate for the presi 
dency of the United States in the pro slavery 
interest A more sincere ‘campaign life’ was 
never written It was not written with an eye to 
the lucrative office which Hawthorne could not but 
know his fnend’s election would assure him, but as 
a token of gratitude for Pierce’s unfailing kind- 
ness One of the least of presidents, he was one 


of the best of friends He was elected, and he 
made Hawthorne consul at Liverpool, one of the 
best positions m his gift This was m 1853, and 
he left Concord, where he had been living in a 
house called ‘The Wayside’ for a year, and his 
native country, and took ship for England, hoping 
he might never return, so out of tunc was he wath 
his anti-slavery fnends In Liverpool he hated 
his business as before in the Boston and Salem 
scats of custom, but discharged it faithfully, doing 
his best to right the wrongs of sailors in distress 
In England, as m America, his distaste for literary 
society was pronounced, and he met none of its 
leaders His English Note-Books exhibit him as 
keenly observant of English scenery and life. The 
best parts of these he condensed in Our Old Home, 
a book which gave much offence m England, 
though It had not more than Hawthorne’s usual 
predilection for the seamy side , and more in 
Amcnca, because he dedicated it in a simple 
manly fashion to cx-President Pierce In 1857 be 
resigned his office and exchanged his ‘black and 
miserable hole’ in Liverpool for a residence in 
Italy of two years’ duration There, at first, he 
felt more at home than he had ever been, and 
lived a social life wath the Brownings and odicrs 
But his daughter fell dangerously sick with Roman 
fever, and Rome was cursed for him by this expen- 
ence. ‘ I bitterly detest it,’ he vvTOtc, ‘ and shall 
rejoice to bid farew ell to it for cv er ’ Besides, he 
felt that he must breathe the fogs of England or 
the cast winds of Massachusetts to be again in 
working tnm Nevertheless he began The Marble 
Faun, and finished it in England, where it was 
published m i860, entitled Transformation This 
title gives the idea of the story, whereas the 
American title indicates the symbol to which 
Hawthorne fastened his ingenious fancy as to 
Hester Prynne’s scarlet letter and Zenobia's flower 
It IS a Storys of the development of spintual charac- 
ter through experience, Donatello, the faun, being 
made a man by his destruction of Miriam’s be- 
setting fiend The passage descnbing the murder 
and what followed is not excelled in the whole 
range of Hawthorne’s work. But there is a 
slackened gnp on the characters from this psycho- 
logical moment to the end Miriam, the pnnapal 
character, is realised only less powerfully than 
Zenobia and Hester Pryainc. Here as everywvherc 
vve are permitted to see the characters only from 
the point of view of Hawthorne’s intense preoccu- 
pation Many whom the story alarms and repels 
enjoy it for its discursive treatment of Roman 
pictures, rums, Re., a more curious than final 
aspect of the book There was no such assimila- 
tion here as in the Salem work, but a difference 
from that as in George Eliot’s Romola from her 
Adam Bede 

The interval between his return to Amenca in 
i860 and Ins sudden death, 19th May 1864, vras 
an unhappy time There was the sense of fail- 
ing health and failing intellectual power Four 
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fragmentary studies ' — The Ancesi>al Footstep, 
Sept'mtiis Felton, Dr Grtmshaiu^s Secret, and The 
Dolhver Rontance—axs. all painful gropings on the 
elusive track of a single idea that could not be 
firml) caught and held He had no power to ‘ see 
It steadily and see it whole’ Another burden 
was that of the Civil ^Var and his inability to 
take either side wnth heartiness He went to the 
front and looked upon the scenes transacted there, 
wTote of them w ith a singular detachment, and saw 
President Lincoln with as little penetration as the 
dullest m those times He had liv cd so long w ith 
shadows that he had no vital apprehension of 
the nation’s agonj m the birth-throes of a new 
and better time There is a striking incongruity 
between the moonlit or twilight scene and atmo 
sphere of his books and the bright glare of our 
contemporarj bfe , here so much noise and shout- 
ing, there low and whispered tones But even 
those who are well pleased with the immediate 
time should certainly be glad sometimes to draw 
apart with Hawthorne into a scene so different 
from tliat of their habitual hfe as his mjstcnous 
world. 

From ‘The Great Stone Face ’ 

rni^ aUcjori ■was wig^evlcd bj ihcOM Man of Profile MounUun, 
m the Franconu Ivoich of ibe WrTiite Motmlruns, a remarkable 
resemblance lu the hi£h cliff to a human lace.] 

It wws a liapp) lot for children to grow up to man 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their ejes, for all the features were noble, and the ex 
presnon was at once grand and svreet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in Its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it According to the bchef 
of many people, the valley owed much of its fertiht) to 
this benign aspect that was continually beaming over it, 
ilium mating the clouds and infusing Us tenderness into 
the sunshine As we began with saving, a mother and 
her little boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the 
Great Stone Face, and talking about it Tlie child’s 
name \ as Ernest 

‘Mother,' said he, while the Titanic vis.age smiled on 
him, ‘ I wash that it could speak, for it looks so very 
kindly that Us voice must needs lie pleasant If I 
were to see a man with such a face I should love him 
dcarlv ’ ' 

‘ If an old prophecy should come to pass,’ answered 
Ills mother, 'we may sec a man, some time or other, viuh 
e.xactly such a face ns that ’ 

‘ What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?’ eagerly 
mqmred Ernest * Pray , tell me all about it ' ’ 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her w hen she herself was y ounger than little 
Ernest , a story, not of things that w ere past, but of 
what was yet to come , a story, nevertheless, so verv old 
that even the Indians, who formerly inhabited this valley, 
had heard U from their forefathers, to whom, as they 
affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain streams, 
and whispered by the wind among the tree tops The 
puqjort was, that, at some future day, a child should be 
born hereabouts wlio was destined to become the greatest 
and noblest personage of his time, and whose counten 
ance m manhood should bear an exact resemblance to 


the Great Stone Face. Tfot a few old fifsbioned people, 
and young ones likewise, m tlie ardour of their hopes, 
sltU cherished an enduring faith In this old prophecy 
But others, who had seen more of the world, had watched 
and waited till they were weary, and had beheld no roan 
with such a face, nor any man that proved to be much 
greater or nobler Uian his neighbours, concluded it to be 
nothing hut an idle tale At all ev ents, the great man of 
the prophecy had not y et appeared 

' O mother, dear mother ' ’ cned Ernest, clapping his 
hands above his head, ‘ I do hope that I shall live to 
see him ' ’ 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, 
and felt that it was WTsest not to discourage tlie generous 
hopes of her little boy , so she only said to him, ‘ Perhaps 
you may ’ 

[Tlie jtory describes bir Galhergold and n great general and 
statesman for whom a resemblance to the Great Slone Face was 
claimed and finally a poet m whom Ernest himself imagined a 
likeness. But the poet protested that he did not Uve the poems 
that he wrote ] 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears So, hkcvvisc, were thoaC of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, rs had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse lo an assemblage of the 
neighbouring inhabitants m the open air He and the 
poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they went 
along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small nook 
among the hiUs, with a gray precipice behind, the stem 
front of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants, that made a tapestry for tlie 
naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all its rugged 
angles At a small elevation above the ground, set in 
a nch framework of verdure, there apjiearcd r niche, 
spacious enough to adroit a human figure, w ith freedom 
for such gestures as spontrmcously accompany earnest 
thought and genuine emotion Into this natural pulpit 
Ernest ascended, and threw a look of famihar kindness 
around upon his audience Tlicv stood, or sat, or re- 
clined upon the grass, as seemed good to each, wath 
the departing sunshine falling obliquely over them, and 
mingling its subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of 
a grove of anaent trees, beneath and amid the bouglis 
of which the golden rays were constrained to pass. In 
another direction was seen the Great Stone Face, with 
the same cheer, combined wath the same solemnity, in 
Its benignant aspect 

Ernest began to speak, givang to the people of what 
was m his heart and mind His words had power, 
because they accorded w ilh his thoughts , and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmonised 
with the life which he Iiad always lived. It was not 
mere breath that this preacher uttered , they were the 
words of life, because a hfe of good deeds and holy love 
was melted into them Pearls, pure and nch, had been 
dissolved into this precious draught The poet, as he 
listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest were 
a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever wnllen His 
eyes glistening with tears, he gazed reverentially at the 
venerable man, and said wilhm himself that never was 
there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that 
mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory of 
white hair diffused about it. At a distance, but dis 
tmclly to be seen, high up in the golden light of the 
setting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary 
mists around it, like the white bans around the brow of 
Emest Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
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the \\ oria At th^t moment, in sympathy \\ ilh a thought 
vhich he uas about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed 
a grandeur of expression, so imbued uith bene\olcnce 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms 
aloft and shouted, ‘ Behold ! Behold ' Ernest is himself 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face ' ’ 

1 hen all the people looked, and saw that w hat the 
deep sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, hniang finished what he had to 
say, took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than himself 
would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face 

The Minister’s Vigil. 

Walking m the shadow of a dream, as it were, and 
perhaps actually under the influence of a species of som 
nambulism, Mr Dimmesdale reached the spot where, 
now so long since, Hester Prynne had li\ed through her 
first hour of public ignominy The same platform or 
scaffold, black and weather stained with the storm or 
sunshine of seven long years, and footworn, too, with the 
tread of many culpnts who had since ascended it, remained 
standing beneath the balcony of the meeting house Tlic 
minister w ent up the steps 

It was an obscure night of early May An unvaried 
pall of cloud muffled the whole expanse of sky from 
zenith to horizon If the same multitude which liad 
stood as eye witnesses while Hester Pryaine sustained her 
punishment could now have been summoned forth, they 
would have discerned no face above the platform, nor 
hardly the outline of a human shape, in the dark gray of 
the midnight But the town was all asleep There was 
no penl of discovery The minister might stand there, 
if it so pleased him, until morning should redden in the 
east, without other nsk than that the dank and chill 
night air would creep into his frame, and stiffen his 
joints with rheumatism, and clog his throat with catarrh 
and cough , thereby defrauding the expectant audience 
of to morrow’s prayer and sermon No eye could see 
him, save that ever wakeful one which liad seen him in 
his closet wielding the bloody scourge Why, then, had 
he come hither? Was it but the mockery of penitence? 
A mockery, indeed, but in which his soul trifled With 
Itself! A mockery at which angels blushed and wept, 
while fiends rejoiced with jeermg laughter I He had 
been driven hither by the impulse of that Remorse 
which dogged him everywhere, and whose own sister 
and closely linked companion was that Cowardice which 
invariably drew him back, with her tremulous gnp, just 
when the other impulse hud hurried him to the verge of a 
disclosure. Poor, miserable man ' what right had infir 
mity hke his to burden itself with enme ? Crime is for 
the iron nerved, who have their choice either to endure 
It, or, if it press too hard, to exert their fierce and savage 
strength for a good purpose, and fling it off at once I 
This feeble and most sensitive of spints could do neither, 
yet continually did one thing or another, which inter 
twined, in the same inextncable knot, the agony of 
Heaven defying guilt and vain repentance 

And thus, while standing on the scaffold, in this vain 
show of expiation, Mr Dimmesdale was overcome with a 
great horror of mind, as if the universe were gazing at 
a scarlet token on his naked breast, right over his heart 
On that spot, m very truth, there wa.s, and there had 
long been, the gnawing and poisonous tooth of bodily 


pain Without any effort of his will, or power to restrain 
himself, he shneked aloud, an outcry that went pealing 
through the night, and vv -is lieaten back from one house 
to another, and reverberated from the lulls in the back 
ground, as if a company of devils, detecting so much 
misery and terror in it, had made a plaything of the 
sound, and w ere bandying it to and fro 

‘ It is done ' ’ muttered the minister, cov cring his face 
with his hands ‘ Phe whole town will awake, and hurry 
forth, and find me here ' ’ 

But it was not so Phe shnek had perhaps sounded 
with a far greater power to his oval startled ears than it 
actually possessed The town did not awake, or, if it 
did, the drowsy slumberers mistook the cry either for 
something frightful in a dream, or for the noise of 
witches, whose voices, at that penod, were often heard 
to pass over the settlements or lonely cottages, ns they 
rode with Satan through the air The clergyman, tlierc 
fore, hearing no symptoms of disturbance, uncovered his 
eyes and looked about him 

Sliorlly afterwards the like gnsly sense of the humor 
ous again stole in among the solemn phantoms of his 
thought He felt his limbs growang stiff with the unac 
ciistomed chilliness of the night, and doubted whether 
he should be able to descend the steps of the scaffold 
Morning would break, and find him there The neigh 
bourhood w ould begin to rouse itself The earliest nser, 
coming forth in the dim twilight, would perceive a 
vaguely defined figure aloft on the place of shame, 
and, half crazed betwixt alarm and curiosity, would go, 
knocking from door to door, summoning all the people 
to behold the ghost — as he needs mnst think it — of some 
defunct transgresshr A dusky tumult would flap its 
wings from one house to another All people, in 

a word, would come stumbling over their thresholds, 
and turning up their amazed and horror stricken v isages 
around the scaffold Whom would they discern there, 
with the red eastern light upon his brow? Whom but 
the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale, half frozen to death, 
overwhelmed with shame, and standing where Hester 
Pryaine had stood ! 

Gamed away by the grotesque horror of this picture, 
the minister, unawares, and to his owai infinite alarm, 
burst into a great peal of laughter It wais immediately 
responded to by a light, airy, childish laugh, in which, 
with a thnll of the heart — but he knew not whether of 
exquisite pain or pleasure ns acute — he recognised the 
tones of htlle Peark 

‘ Pearl ! Little Pearl ' ’ cried he, after a moment’s ‘ 
pause, then, suppressing his voice — 'Hester' Hester 
Pryaine 1 Are you there ? ’ 

‘Yes, it IS Hester Prynne !’ she replied, in a tone of 
surprise , and the minister heard her footsteps approach 
ing from the side walk, along which she had been passing 
‘ It IS I, and my little Pearl ’ 

‘Whence come you, Hester?’ asked the minister 
‘What sent you hither?’ 

‘I have been watching at a deathbed,’ answered 
Hester Pryaine — ‘at Governor Winthrop’s death bed, and 
have taken his measure for a robe, and am now gnu’s 
homeward to my dwelling ’ 

‘ Come up hither, Hester, thou and little Pearl,’ said 
the Reverend Mr Dimmesdale ‘Ve have both been 
here before, but I was not vvath you Come up hither 
once again, and we will stand all three together’ 

She silently ascended the steps, and stood on the plat 

N. 
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Jorm, holding little Pearl bj the hand The minister 
felt for the child's other hand, and took it The moment 
that he did so there came what seemed a tamuUuous 
rush of new life, other life than his own, ponnng like a 
torrent into- his heart, and hurrjing through all his \eins, 
as if the mother and the child were communicatmg their 
sntal warmth to his half torpid system. The three formed 
an electric chain ScarUt LeUtr') 

Hawthornes complete works are pubUshed in Bo.toi/and New 
tork in several editions ‘Liu'e Classic, as vols, , 'Knerside 15 
sols. , ‘ Standard Libran . rs ''ob- P^e second and third of these 
editions contain ihe biography Nnthamtl Hamtluinte titid Its 
IVt/t, Ii> his son Julian. Oihtr biographies are Henry James s in 
■Engli h Jlcn of Letters (lESo), George Parsons Laihrops 5 /m/j- 
e/'/frt-eMomf (187Q , a Life by M D Conway m Great Writers 
senes (iS^) Memoncs tf Htrutfiortit, by Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop (1897) Ha-athcmtc nnd his Circle by Julun Hawthorne 
(1904) nnd for critical analysis, NaShnmit Harothart s, by George 
E. W oodherry in ‘ Amencan Men of Letters (tQoa) 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 

AbralisTin Lincoln (1809-65), President of 
tlie United States at the crisis of his country’s 
fortunes, rose nobly to the occasion His other 
services to the Republic need no comment in this 
place , but though he was as far as possible re- 
moved from what usually constitutes the man of 
letters, he has earned to all time a place in the 
literature of his country by his letters, his State 
papers, his speeches, and espcciall) by his two 
inaugural addresses and the address, quoted beloiy 
at the dedioation of the Gettysburg National Cemc 
terj in November 1863, 

The GettyBburg Address 
Fourscore and seycn years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, concciyed in liberty, 
and dedicated to the propusiuon that all men are created 
equal Now we are engaged in a great cival yyar, testing 
whetlier that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that vvar ^^e have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final rtsling place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, wc cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground The braie 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have conse 
crated it far above our power to add or detract Tlic 
world will little note, nor long rcmemlier, what wc say 
here , but it can never forget what they did here It is 
for us, the Iiv ing, rather to be dedicated here to the nn 
finished vrork winch they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi 
cated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
llieye honoured dead we lake increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo 
lion , that we here highly resolve that tliese dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that govern 
ment of the people, by the yieople, and for the people, 
shall not pensh from the earth 

William Wctmorc Story (1819-95), son of 
an eminent judge, publiast, and law professor, 
was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, and trained for 
the Bar, but went to Italy (1848) and became a 


sculptor , and his writings -rank him amongst 
American litterateurs — besides poems, Roba dt 
Roma (1862), The Tragedy of Nero (1875), The 
'Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and She (1883), 
Fiammetta (1885), Conversations in a Studio, Ex- 
atrsinns (1891), and A Poet’s Portfolio (1894) The 
Life by Henry James is a masterpiece (1903) 

Charles Godfrey Leland (1824-1903), des 
lined to be know n to fame as ‘ Hans Breitmann,' 
was bom of Quaker parentage in Philadelphia, 
graduated at Princeton, and continued his studies 
at Heidelberg, Munich, and Pans He was ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia Bar m 1851, but turned 
to journalism , and residing chiefly in England and 
Italy from 1869 on, made a special study of the 
Gypsies, the fruits of which appeared between 
1873 and 1S91 in four important and much dis- 
cussed works It was in 1871 that the famous 
Hans Brutmann Ballads, in the grotesque mix- 
ture of German and Amcncan-Enghsh known as 
Pennsylvania Dutch, first appeared, they weie 
extraordinanly popular in Amenca and Bntain, 
and were constantly quoted, so that scraps of them 
are permanent parts of conversational English 
even now A continuation in 1895, however, fell 
flat Other works of Lcland’s, some of them 
results of senous research not unminglcd w ith too 
confident speculation, are The Poetry and Afj stery 
of Drtams (1855), MeisUr KarVs Sketch- Booh 
(1855) , Legends of Birds (1864) , E^'ptian SUUh- 
Booi 0873), Tn-Sang, or the Chinese Discoveiy 
of America (1875), Algonquin Legends (1884), 
Eituscan- Roman Remains in Tradition (1892), 
a translation in prose and verse of Heine’s works , 
a senes of art manuals , Legends of Florence (1895), 
and Flaxtus, or Leaves from the Life of an Im- 
mortal, a humorous melange of Italian folk lore, 
ancient history, and prophecy, besides his own 
Memoirs (2 vols 1893) 

George William Curtis (1824-92), bom in 
Providence, Rhode Island, had a short cxpenencc 
of Brook Fami, and after four years m Europe 
(1846-50), joined the staff of the New York Tribune, 
and was one of the editors of Putnam's Monlhl} 
from 1852 to 1869 He commenced the ‘Editor’s 
Easy -Chair’ papers in HaipePs Monthly in 1853, 
and became principal leader-vvTiter for HarpePs 
Weekly on its establishment m 1857 His famous 
story of New York life, Trumps (1862), and most 
I of his books appeared first m these journals Prue 
I rtwif / (1856) was of sweet domesticity His Nile 
I Notes of a Howadjt (1851) and The Hotvadjt in 
I Syria (1852) were bnght — and light — impressions 
of his travels, Lotus Eating was a senes 

of letters from fashionable watering-places More 
famous in tlieir day were The Potiphar Papers 
(1853), satires on the pretentious life of New 
York. He was a strong anti slavery orator and 
publicist, and a zealous wnter in the arause of Civil 
Serv ice reform See Liv es of him by Winter (1893), 
Chadwick (1893), and Cary (1894) 
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Edgar Allan Poc, 

poet, rormnccr, "ind cntic, ^^ls born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, igtli January 1809 His grand- 
father ^\as General Da\id Poe, a distinguished 
iMarjland soldier of the Rc\olutionarj Whir 
His father and mother i\erc actors of a traiclling 
conipan) which, spending three jears m Boston, 
made possible the accident of his birth in a at> 
which the growai man could not, as his djing 
mother bade him, loic The mother’s talent and 
character were superior to the father’s, poicrtj 
and ill health they shared more e\enl> The 
mother died m iSii, the father soon after, pro 
bably Here for the boy was, apparently, singular 
good fortune He was informallv adopted b) a Mr 
Allan of Richmond, Virginia, a tobacco merchant 
who had no children of his own From 1815 to 
1820 the Allans Ined m England, and the bo), 
though injured by their indulgence, h id good 
schooling at the Manor House School at Stoke 
Newington, and in Richmond from 1820 to 1826, 
when he entered the Uniicrsiti of\irginia. The 
death m 1824 of a ladj who had been particularlj 
kind to ,him, and to whom he was devotedh 
attached, was the occasion of his first indanchoB 
brooding upon death, the fi'cd idea of his life At 
the unnersit) his habits were at once studious and 
coniivial, he e-'celled in I-atin , also in gambling 
— so much so that his guardian, refusing to paj 
his ‘debts of honour,’ took him home and set 
him at work in his counting room Tlicrcupon he 
ran awa^ to Boston, where, in 1827, he published 
Tamerlane and other Poems, a tinj book of fort) 
pages in an edition of forty copies, as if prescient of 
the narrow chances of future bibliophiles He con 
cealed his name from his twoscore public and also 
from his publisher, as he had done a little earlier 
when enlisting in tlic United States arm\, where 
for two years he did himself no discredit Mrs 
Allan d\ing in 1829, his quarrel with Mr Allan 
was superficial!) made up, and he was sent to the 
West Point Military Academy, on his way Msiting 
Baltimore, and while there publishing At Aaraaf, 
Tamerlane, and Minor Poems It contained fiic 
poems which, in addition to three in the Boston 
bibelot, grew at length into something lot cl) under 
his pruning hand At W’est Point, where he 
entered ist July 1830, he did well m mathematics 
and other studies, but was so recklessly neglectful 
of his military duties that he was expelled from the 
Academy in March 1831, ‘the contnier of his owai 
dishonour’ While he had been roistering the 
poetic fire had burned, and a parting subscription 
of the students enabled him to pnnl, if not publish, 
a new volume of poems It wais not what the 
students expected — sparks from their burnt- out 
revelries — but his earlier poems in their first 
rcvasion, with some new ones, among these the 
perfect ‘Israfel’ This volume, like its two thin- 
bodicd heralds, was long since worth ten times its 
weight in gold to the collectors of rare books 


Flic nc'-t tw o ) cars arc v aguer for the biographer 
than Poe’s poetical geography Poc himself filled 
them with an imaginary journey to Russia Pro- 
bably they were spent in Baltimore with his aunt 
Mrs Clemm, the good angel of his life In 1833 
he entered gaily on that literary career which v as 
to have so many sharp vicissitudes, so much more 
of disappointment than of encouragement and 
assured success Answenng an advertisement for 
a $100 prize story and poem, he won the former 
with his MS found tn a Bottle, and would have 
won the latter wiUi Ins Col/sei/m rould bodupnzes 
have been given to one person Tlic lucl y story 
has now a place among the best of his stones of 
1 matter of fact impossible adv enture, his lo v cst rani 
c\ccpt tlic would be humorous. 

I Meantime by forging Mr Allan’s name he had 
hardened against himself that gentleman’s heart , 
had later forced his way m a druni cn passion 
into Mrs Allan’s chamber (Mr Allan had tal cn a 
second wife I, and still later upon Mr Allan’s dvang 
hours, and was not so much as mentioned in his 
benefactor’s v ill Turning to thoughts of love 
for consolation, in September 1S34 he tool out a 
license of rnamage with his cousin Virginia Clemm, 
a loveh child who had just turned thirteen For 
some years his pep she liad come to worship him 
and he nor responded to her worship with an 
aflcction that was without any sh idovv of turning 
until her melancholy end It is doubtful whether 
there was a formal marriage in 1834, seeing iliat 
a new license was tal en out in 1836 in Richmond, 
followed by a marriage ccrcmonv Poe liad 
returned to Richmond in 1S35, and there for 
a time his prospects as editor of the South en 
I Litciaiy Mcssinotr were bnght Two volumes 
' of his collected works arc filled with his tvro years’ 
work on the ddissenger, including some of his 
most memorable things His industry must have 
been rcmarLablc, and now, as alvvavs, he had 
an exacting conscience for his work, in singular 
contrast wath the weakness of his tempted wall 
His employer was soon warning him of the danger 
of drinking before brcal fast, so that the loss of 
his position in 1837 was not wholly mvstcrious 
After a brief stay in New \ork, dunng which he 
published the Natratrac of Arthur Cordon Pjm, 
another of his matter of fact impossibilities, he 
went to Phikadclphia, a better literan market, 
and remained there six years, in the struggle for 
a living doing such doubtful hack-work as the 
Conchologisfs Fust Book, while still the stream 
of Ins creative and critical talent flowed into even 
channel it could find Making a good fight with 
his proclivity to drank, for some four years he lived 
a more temperate life than ever before or after 
in his adult years Of various engagements that 
wath Graham's Magazine was the most stable, and 
did for It what his connection wath the Richmond 
ATessemeerhsiA done for that — bnnging it thousands 
of subsenbers and wide popularity It was mainly 
as a critic that he made his mark , less but in- 
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creasinglv as % •svnter of tales , Tiardlj at all as 
a poet His carl} poeras, houc\er, i\ere apt to 
reappear m the talcs and to furnish their points 
of departure, as ‘ The Haunted Palace ’ in his most 
perfect talc, The Fall of the Hoitse of Ushe } , and 
‘Ligcia' in the powerful but ghastl) tale of the 
same name. Here was legitimate cconom}, but 
no one eter utilised his ‘funeral baked meats’ 
more openly He w-armed them over mth sublime 
assurance that, ho■s\e^er sorted, they made a 
tempting dish Tlie repetend, Ins fat ountc poeU- 
cal dot ice, ttas central to the manner of his 
literary and personal life, which had much that 
tvas highl} significant and much ‘ damnable 
Iteration’ In 1840 Tales of thi. Grotesque and 
Arabesque, m tv o t olumes, bound up a full sheaf 
of his tales, including mant of the best but not 
an} of the ratiocinatnc kind which The Golden 
Atrgttas soon to usher in Meantime, proud and 
ambitious, he fretted in subordination to his in- 
fenors and aspired to hate 1 magazine of his own, 
the Pe/in or Stjlus, neither of which etcr came to 
birth Could he hate kept his besetting sin at 
bit , his success as a joumnlist, alrcad} ent lablc, 
would hate become one of the proudest of his 
time , but this he could not do, cspeciallt after tlic 
beginning, with a broken blood t essel, of his child- 
wnfe’s fatal illness in 1842 Ihis filled him with 
a passionate despair Though he ttas never an 
habitual drunkard, liis penods of indulgence now 
became *mbre frequent, each marked by wald 
cxCTtemcnt, followed b} homble lassitude and 
depression The conflicting accounts of his char- 
acter and behatiour mark the difference between 
Philip drunk and Philip sober The latter was 
gracious, gentle, and refined , the former bitter, 
sour, contentious, the victim of degenerate will 
To dnnk he added opium, which, if it sometimes 
touched his page to more ethereal fanct, etacted 
fearful penalties Rumours of ‘other ticcs’ arc 
without foundation Even his most sensuous 
imagination was never sensual 

In 1844 he removed to New York, where his 
principal editorial connection was with the Btoad- 
■waj Journal, of which for a short and bnllnnt 
period he was the nominal owner In 1845 he 
entered with The Raz'eu on a second penod of 
poetical production, after a fallow penod of fifteen 
} cars’ duration, cveept for the refashioning of his 
carl} crudiues Tne Ra-aen did more for his 
reputation than all hts reviews and talcs The 
Bells (1S47) chimed in, and other poems followed, 
of less popular character, but of more inv ardness 
and more c.\quisitc bcautv From 1846 his health 
v-as uttcrl} broken, and his povert} was made a 
subject of public notice and relief Those who 
wonder at his chronic impccuniosit} and invctcra'c 
borrowing should remember the miserable pa\ he 
got for ins best work. The good aunt kept his 
iiomc as neat as it vv as bare, the neatness a ncccs- 
sit} of his personal refinement, as was the dchcatc 
hand in which he alwa}-s wrote, as if never putting 


pen to paper when fallen from his best estate He 
alvva}s had a genius for attracting fnends , too 
frcqucntl} disappointing them and wearing out their 
kindl} disposition In January 1847 the crowning 
misery befell, the death of poor little Virginia He 
had then two }cars to live. These he so conducted 
that the most charitable, and probabl} the truest, 
explanation is tliat dnnk, opium, and sorrow had 
shaken sovereign reason from her scat If the 
long-drawn futilit} of his pseudo-scienufic Ar/r./n 
does not require this construction, what does is 
his vain insistence on a first edition of fift) thou 
sand copies and his claim for Us worthless and vet 
powerful lucubrations of a revolutionary imjJortance 
equal to Newton’s theory of gravitation From his 
sorrow for his lost \ irginia he passed quickly to a 
scries of sentimental consolations, looking here and 
there to marriage, and a union of sordid com eni- 
ence had been negotiated in Richmond when a 
fatal lapse in Baltimore betraved him into the 
hands of certain vile politicians who, drugging him 
for their base uses, induced a brain fever of which 
he died, 7lh October 1849 In the city of his first 
literary triumph he was followed to his grave by 
five persons, one of whom was the officiating 
clcrgy'man 

His mournful death effected his entrance on a 
posthumous career which has been marked by 
stranger v lassitudes than those of lus life. The 
details of that life have been contested m many 
particulars , its general character no less. A host 
of petty cntics, with others of great competenevy 
have endeavoured to assign Ins rank, with results 
ranging through wide degrees of difference The 
principal line of cleavage is between those who 
value most his poems and those who value most 
j his talcs, but some hav c set the highest value on 
1 his critical waatmgs These made his wadcsl repu 
tation in their day, but tlicv have little value nov 
except for the literary histonan If they vicrc not 
the best of their kind in Amcnca when wntten, 
they were near to that, while marred by envy, 
favouritism, and a distorting personal equation 
He made himself the measure of things V hat 
he could not do must not be done Hence {face 
Homer) a long poem could not be written, nor 
{pace Scott) a long story Didacticism and 
plagiansm were the Pnvanm against whom he 
tilled with tlic grimmest joy of battle. Of the 
former he was wholly innocent , of the latter often 
guiltier than those whom he assailed, while in li s 
braverv of recondite learning he was frcqucnlK the 
ingenious charlatan 

Passing from lus criticism to his talcs, we pass 
from transient reputation to endunng fame. Tfieir 
style commends them all, while, bettenng v ith 
lime. It IS, at its best, far below the level of 
Hawthornes more flexible medium Thev exhibit 
the tendenev to narrowTicss of range ano iteration, 
which marl all the products of his mmd, far less 
than the poems A sentiment of hoTor is their 
prevailing trait, engagement witli death and rum 
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running pirallel thereto, the idea worked out with 
a concentration that subordinates ever)' detail to 
the desired effect In each kind there are various 
degrees, and the kinds have an ascension of their 
own The lowest is tlie humorous, in which Poe 
comes near to making us laugh at him rather than 
with him Let Due dt Omelette witness as a 
forlorn example Of biting irony he had enough 
Higher up we have the ps)chology of intensive 
fear and horror in such things as Dcieince, 
Ltgua, and the House of Usher He is at his 
best when he comes nearest, as in the last of these, 
to working in Hawthorne’s spirit In his great 
conscience stories, with IVtlham IVilson at their 
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head, his experience of the pains of conscience 
does not serve him so well as Hawthorne’s impei- 
sonal imagination He was more external than 
Hawthorne, more mechanical, but such a master 
of the curiously horrible as Hawtliorne never was 
On the other hand, he descended into details of 
physical horror from which Hawthorne’s finer spirit 
spontaneously recdiled , and while Hawthorne’s 
taste wa^ inferior to his fanc) and imagination, 
Poe’s was so to a more pronounced degree With 
a flond sensuousness of decoration, as in Landods 
Cottage and The Domain of Arnheim, compared 
with which Hawthorne’s scenes were gray and 
cold, there were lapses into prettiness of word 
and phrase which for Hawthorne were impossible, 
as if the fumes of that censer which Poe swung 
for a sw-arm of feeble poetasters had dulled his 
sense of their defects 

But, after all, it is as a poet that Poe enjo>s 


the highest fame, and that which has the promise 
of most permanence The mcagreness of his pro 
duct and the narrowness of his range may challenge 
this opinion, but it is that to which the tendcnc) of 
criticism IS clear and strong Hardly more than a 
dozen of his poems have survived the winnowing 
of time, and these, with two or three exceptions, 
arc variations of a single theme, the death of a 
beautiful and beloved woman Poe formall) an- 
nounced this subject as the highest subject of the 
poet’s art, seeking, perhaps unconsciously, a justifi- 
cation of his contracted range. That he was more 
artist than poet is suggested by the carefulness wath 
which, for lack of novel germs, he matured his 
earl) fruit Reverent of his gift, he did not force 
his mood, however sorely he needed the monc) 
that his poorest verses would have brought His 
work, then, was at once the product of a sacred 
spontaneity and an exigent elaboration The poet 
gave the impulse and the artist gave the form 
Jsrafel stands quite alone among' his earl) poems 
as from the first so perfect as to require htde 
change The others in their first crudity gave 
meagre promise of their ultimate perfection Even 
their musical quaht), commonly thought ineviLablc, 
was carefully wrought out, and it now appears that 
Poe’s car was defective, and that his lines were 
made musical only b) man) revisions That he 
was bent on making them so at all hazards is plain 
He saciificed sense to sound, secured b) meaning- 
less alliterations There is little thought tn his 
poems , but there is what he intended, a sentiment, 
an emotion, to which ever) thing is subordinate— a 
sentiment of m)stcr), an emotion of infinite loss 
and horror and regret The resurgence of his 
l)rical gift in 1845, after long silence, was one of 
the strangest incidents of his unhapp) life. Five 
notable poems were its fruit The Raven, The 
Dells, U lain me. For Annie, Annabel Lee The) 
represent fuller if less exquisite moments than 
the carl) group We arc not to believe that The 
Raven was vvntten in the wilful and mechanical 
fashion described in The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion any more than in his actual ‘descent into 
the maelstrom ’ Infenor to Israfel and others. 
It stands alone in the quaint persistence of its 
pressure on the note of irremediable woe. The 
Bells has, perhaps naturall), a metallic nng 
which contrasts strangely with Ulalnme, in which 
we seem to have the very step and moan of long- 
drawn misery To Annie giv'es us the recurrent 
theme of life in death in its most poignant manner, 
while Annabel Lee, published almost simultane 
ously with his death, sounds his most human note, 
as if ‘the fever called living’ were ‘over at last,’ 
and he vvere entering on a saner and a sweeter 
life But It IS one more regret for the lost delight 
of peerless womanhood. It was Poe’s belief that 
beauty was a soothing influence. But the beauty 
of his monodies disturbs and lacerates our minds 
Their haunting melodies are not to be escaped , 
but they sound no note of health or joy We 
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admire the bnlliaat power, the skilful art, but we 
are never comforted and cheered Fruits of a 
sombre genius and a sad experience, his works 
make their appeal cspeaallv to those who can 
hardlj find sjunbols too melancholy for their mental 
gloom, and to those who are so overstocked with 
happiness that they hke to phy with misery and to 
consort w ith ghosts and ghouls 
To appreciate Poe’s power and range as a 
romancer, one should read four of his best stones 
in four kinds intensive horror, Fall of the House 
of Usher j outraged and rctnbutixe conscience, 
Wtlliam Wilson^ ingenious ratiocination. Mur- 
ders in the Rue Moigue or Mystery of Mane 
Rogetj pseudo scientific advehture. The Descent 
into the Maelstrom These cannot be effcctnelj 
abridged , but' nothing better renders the habitual 
spirit of his prose work than the ‘ Oierture’ called 
‘Silence,’ quoted below The Ra~aen is Poe’s best- 
knowTi poem, his masterpiece of intensne iteration, 
but Its present use would be cvclusne of all other 
specimens, and consequently it has seemed best to 
renounce it in order that a more general view maj 
be obtained. 

From ‘Silence a Fable ' 

‘ Listen to mtl said the Demon, as he placed his 
hand upon my head ‘The region of which I speak 
IS a dreary region in Libjw, b> die borders of die n\cr 
Zaire And there is no quiet there, nor silence 

‘It was night, and the ram fell, and, falling, it was 
ram, but, having fallen, it was blood And I stood in 
the morass among the tall bhes, and the rain fell upon 
m) head — and the lilies sighed one unto the other m 
the solemnity of their desolation And, all at once, the 
moon arose through the thin ghasdj mist, and was enm 
son in colour \nd mine e)es fell upon a huge gray 
rock which stood by the shore of the ti\cr, and tvas 
lighted by the light of the moon And the rock was 
gray, and gliastly, and tall, — and the rock was gray 
Upon its front were characters engraven in the stone, 
and I walked through the morass of water lilies, until I 
came close unto the shore, that I might read the charac 
ters upon the stone But I could not decipher them 
And I was going back into the morass, when the moon 
shone v ith a fuller red, and I turned and looked again 
upon the rock, and upon the characters , — and the char 
acters were DESOLATION And I looked upwards, and 
there stood a man upon the summit of the rock , and I 
hid mj self among the water lilies that 1 might discover 
the actions of the man And the man was tall and 
stately in form, and was wrapped up from his shoulders 
to Ins feet in the toga of old Rome And the outlines 
of his figure were indistinct — ^but his features were the 
features of a deity , for the mantle of the night, and of 
the mist, and of the moon, and of the dew, had left 
uncovered the features of his face. And his brow was 
loftj with thought, and his eje wald with care, and, in 
the few furrows upon his cheek, I read the fables of 
sorrow, and weariness, and disgust w ith mankind, and a 
longing after solitude. And the man sat upon the rock, 
and leaned his head upon his hand, and looked out upon 
the desolation He looked down into the low unquiet 
shrubbery, and up into the tall primeval trees, and up 
higher at the rustling heaven, and into the enmson 
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moon And I la) close within shelter of the lilies, and 
observed the actions of the man And the man trembled 
in the solitude , — but the night waned, and he sat upon 
the rock 

‘Then I grew angry and cursed, with the curse of 
silence, nver, and the lilies, and' the wind, and the 
forest, and the heaven, and the thunder, and the sighs of 
the water hhes. And the) became accursed, and were 
still \nd the moon ceased to totter up its pathwa) to 
heaven — and the thunder died away — and the lightning 
did not flash — and the clouds hung motionless — and the 
waters sank to their lei el and remained — and the trees 
ceased to rock — and the water lilies sighed no more — 
and the murmur was heard no longer from among them, 
nor an) shadow of sound throughout the vast illimit 
able desert And I looked upon the characters of the 
rock, and the) were changed ,— and the characters were 
SILENCE And mine c)es fell upon the countenance of 
the man, and his countenance was wan with terror 
And, humedl) , he raised his head from his hand, and 
stood forth upon the rock and listened But there was 
no voice throughout the vast illimitable desert, and the 
characters upon the rock were silence. And the man 
shuddered, and turned his face awav, and fled afar off, 
in haste, so that I beheld him no more.’ 

To Helen 

fW‘nttcn m Poc s boj hood to the beautiful fnend whose death 
profoundb alTecltd Poe s imiginaiion 1 

Helen, th) beaut) is to me 
Like those Niccan barks of yore 
That genii) , o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way worn wanderer bore 
1 o his ow n nativ e shore. 

On desperate se.as long wont to roam, 

Th) h)annlh hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs hav e brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo, in yon bnlhant window niclie 
How statue like I see thee stand. 

The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah, Bsyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land 1 

iBrafok 

In Heaven a spint doth dwell 
‘ T hose heart strings are a lute ,’ 

None sing so wildlv well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice all mute 

Tottering above 

Xu her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love, 

W liile, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiades, even, 

Which were seven). 

Pauses in^ Heaven 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeh’s fire 
Is ovvang to that ly re 
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By ^^hlch he sits and sings — 

The trcmhling living sinrc 
Of those unusual strings 

But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a dutj — 

Where Lo\ e ’s a grow n up God — 

Where the Houn glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship m a star 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfdi, w ho despisest 
An unimpassioncd tong , 

To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest ! 

Merrily live, and long ' 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Tliy gnef, thy joy, thvhate, thy love. 

With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute ’ 

Yes, Heaven is thine, but this 
Is a w orld of sw eets and sours , 

Our flowers arc merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melodv, 

^Vhlle a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre wathin the sky 

The Haunted Palace 

In the greenest of our vallevs 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head 
In the monarch Thought's dominion — 

It stood there ! 

Kever seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabnc half so fair ' 

Banners yellow, glonous, golden, 

On Its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago). 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sw eet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away 

Wanderers in that happy vallev. 

Through two luminous wandows, saw 
Spints movang musically , 

To a lute’s welt tunfed law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(PorphyTogene 1) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm w as seen. 

And all vnih pearl and ruby glow mg 
Was the fair palace door, 

Tlirough which came flow mg, flovnng, flovvmg. 
And sparkling evermore, 


A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king 

But evil things, m robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn I— for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 

And round about Ins home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim remembered story 
Of the old time entombed 

And travellers now, within that valley, 

Through the red htten windows svc 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melodv. 

While, like a ghastlv rapid river. 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ev er 
And laugh — but smile no more 

Ajinabol liCe 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden ihere lived whom you may know 
By the name of jSnnabcl Lee. 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Tlian to love and be loved bv me. 

/ w as a child and she was a child 
In this 1 ingdom hy the sea 
But vve loved with a love that was more tlian love— 

1 and my Annabel Lee , 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the se-v, 

A wmd blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee 
So that her high born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kirtgdom bv the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven 
Went envying her and me — 

Yes 1 tint was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the vv ind came out of the cloud one night. 
Chilling and killing my jVnnabcl Lee 

But our love it was stronger hy far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far w iser than w e — 

And neither the angels in hcav en above. 

Nor the demons down under the sea. 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee 

For the moon never beams w ithout bringing me dreams 
Of the beanbful Annabel Lee , 

And the stars never nsc, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And so, all the night tide, I he down hy the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my hfc and my bnde. 

In the sepulchre there by the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea 
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To One In Paradise. 

Thoo Tvast that all to me, lo\ e, 

For which mv soul did pme — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shnne. 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 

And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last ' 

Ah, starry Hope ' that didst arise 
But to be overcast ' 

A voice from out the Future cnes, 

‘ On ' on ' ’ — ^but o’er the Past 
(Dim gulf) m\ spirit hoienng lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas! alas' with me 
The light of Life is o’er I 
‘ No more — ^no more — no more — ’ 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder blasted tree. 

Or the stncken eagle soar ! 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams. 

There are three ^tcelleat ettiiions of Poe * works , one (to voIs.) 
edited by G E M oodbcrry and E. C. Stedman , another (10 rots.) 
by C. F Rjcbordson , a third, by J A. Hamson, in 5e«Dteea 
T^unies, to which are added a Li/t and Lttierj in two Tolutncs 
The Xt oodberrj Stedman edition has a good biographical introdue 
non and special introducutms to the poeU-j criticism, and tales 
Profess" Richardson mates large claims for Poe as a ‘ world<inlhor 
A thoroughly good Life u that of G E. XVoodbcrry m 'American 
lien of l.etter5 and E. C. Stedman s study m his Patti f/Anttnai 
IS most admirable. An English Zi/i by J H Ingram is a generons 
apology and glowing eulogy, disfigured by much inaccuracy m us 
biographical details. See also ‘ The Poe Chiiwrs Papers, edited 
by Professor XV oodberry in the Cintnr) Magnsinc for ipoj. 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

Oliver TTciidell Holmes, 

hnmounst, essayist, novelist, and poet, was bom 
in Cambndge, Massachusetts, ggth August 1809, a 
year of splendid births. The lines of his descent 
from Dutch Wendells and Massachusetts gov emors, 
Dudley and Bradstreet, and the good Quincv stock 
(‘ Dorothy Q ’ his proudest boast), were a matter of 
real pnde to him, embroidered with some humorous 
affectation His father w as the minister of the First 
Parish Church m Cambndge, tire seat of Han ard 
College, and his fine old house was well furnished 
with histoncal associations Here General Ward 
had made his headquarters before Washington took 
charge of the Revolutionary army m 1775 Here 
the defence of Bunker Hill was planned, and here 
Joseph Warren, pre eminently the hero of that 
defence, spent the night before the battle. The 
hoy’s fav ounte reading was Pope’s Homer, and for 
Pope’s pentameters he had ever a good word 
Not even Pilgrim's Progress could make Calvinism 
attractive to his mind the tlieology went far to 
spoil the story He might, he thought, have been 


a clergyman but for one who looked and talked 
like an undertaker Entering Harvard m 1S25, he 
graduated in ‘ the famous class of ’29,’ doing much 
to justify Its fame as time went on, both by his 
reputation and by the brilliant succession of his 
poems for the class’s annual gathenngs The 
year of his graduation was marked by one of the 
best knowm of all his poems, Old Ironsides, as the 
frigate Conshltiiton, which had made 1 splendid 
record m the war of 1812, was popularly called 
It was proposed to break her up, and Holmes’s 
stirring lync averted her impending doom For a 
year he studied law, then turned to medicine, and 
some further narrowing of the tes atigusla domt 
made it possible for him to go to Pans and studv 
for two years with Louis and other great teachers 
Here was a great advantage. Seeing much of 
Europe, and especially 6f Pans, he wore down his 
Puntan angles pnd his natural vivacity acquired a 
keener edge. Returning to Cambndge in 1835 with 
a good stock of knowledge, some expenence, and 
two skeletons, one for himself, ‘the more showy 
one’ for a fnend, he presently began the practice 
of mediane in Boston This was never burden- 
some, his reputation as hnmounst and poet stand- 
ing m the way, and the story goes that, being 
advased to divide his practice, he replied that he 
couldn’t V ery w ell, as he had only one patient The 
more welcome, therefore, was a chair of Anatomy m 
Dartmouth College, the ‘little college’ of Daniel 
Webster’s love, which Holmes held for two years 
He had already published his first volume of poetry 
(1836), which included the long stnng of pentameters 
he had just read to the 4 >BK Society of Harvard 
College, and ‘ The Last Leaf,’ fluttenng vv ilh tender 
gaiety m tlie jocund company of such ‘ heights of 
the ndiculous' as ‘The Spectre Pig’ and ‘The 
September Gale,’ absurdities m which generations of 
schoolboys have had peculiar joy He soon distin- 
guished himself by a senes of medical pnze essays, 
one of which, on the contagiousness of puerperal 
fever, e.xcitcd violent opposition, and m 1847 he 
vvns appointed Parkman Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology m the Harvard Medical School He 
desenbed his chair as a settee, so vanous were 
the duties of his professorship until 1871, when 
anatomy, always his chief delight, was assigned 
to him exclusively The poet and the humourist 
were bound to glide into his lectunng, and to be 
welcomed by the students with unfeigned delight 
His manner as a lecturer was subject to sudden 
changes from ‘ grave to gay, from lively to severe’ 
In the dissecting-room his rev erence for the poor 
body on the table was that of the man who wrote 
‘The Human Temple,' and who always stood awe 
struck upon the threshold of that temple’s my sterv 
The anti -slavery struggle, which engaged so 
deeply the sympathies of MTiittier, Lowell, and 
Emerson (Longfellow in a degree less positive), 
left Holmes only less indifferent than Haw thome, 
though his aristocratic temper made him politi- 
callv aMTiig Over against Whittier’s ‘ Ichabod,’ 
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denouncing Webster’s defection from the nghteous 
cause, Holmes set a glowing tnbute to the great 
statesman’s worth His rank as a Lyceum lecturer, 
for all bis promise of more popular qualities, was 
not with Emerson, and was far below that of 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, and Heniq 
Ward Beecher But the establishment of the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1857, which was so encourag- 
ing to all the New England poets and wnters, was 
for Holmes the beginning of a new career, outshin- 
ing far the course already run But for that, his 
purely literary reputation might now be that of a poet 
of one poem, ‘The Last Leaf’ Lowell dnined his 
uncultivated powers, and made it a condition of his 
owm editorship of the Atlantic that Holmes should 
be taken on as a principal contnbutor He was, 
and with The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table for 
his spnng-board, vaulted at once into a reputation 
Lhich for some years was the most bnlhant among 
(those of the Boston galaxy In 1831 he had 
attempted something similar, and had published 
tw o numbers , and harking back to these across 
twenty sit y ears, he now began, ‘ 1 w as just going 

to sav,when I was interrupted’ TXxt. Autoirat 

was followed by The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, and this by The Poet They w ere all good, 
but a descending senes, Holmes himself companng 
the Piofessor and Poet to the squeezing of the 
grapes after the first spontaneous running of their 
juice. Holmes in this senes has been compared 
to so many wnters that we are permitted to believe 
that It was as much his owm as the work of a well- 
read man can ev er be his owm The essay s w ere as 
frank in their self-disclosure as Montaigne’s Essays 
or the Confessions of Rousseau, but. Holmes being 
what he was, without the slightest taint of their 
lubncity The senes was as compact of New 
England svmpathies and traditions as the poetry 
of MTiittier and Lowell, while at the same time it 
had a more intensive local note than Lowell or 
^Vhlttler ever struck. It was Dr Holmes who gave 
Boston Its most popular name — ‘the Hub,’ and 
the city had to his table-talk the centrality sug- 
gested by that designation He loved Boston as 
mucli as Charles Lamb loved London, its good 
blood and breeding best of all The great war 
of 1861-65 widened his sympathies, but as some 
old city IS w idened w ithout the destruction of its 
onginal walls He had not been a good reformer, 
but the occasionalism of his v erse had been good 
training for the songs required by the stem exi- 
gencies of rebellion and national defence. Such 
w ere ‘ A Voice of the Loyml North ’ and ‘ Voyage of 
the Good Ship Union ’ A boy at the front deepened 
the current of his v erse , and when the boy wms 
wounded he hastened to the front to look him up, 
and then wTote ‘ My Hunt for the Captain’ with all 
a father’s natural pnde. But Holmes became more 
national wathout becoming less Bostonian, and the 
future antiquarian wall find more of the essence of 
Boston m the Autocrat anA its companion volumes 
than anywhere else The social Holmes was like 


a flitting bird, and as die ‘Autocrat’ be hovered 
restlessly from theme to theme, his knowledge of 
medicine, of books, of men, affording him a thou 
sand happy turns and illustrations Everywhere, 
or often, there was that infusion of the tear into 
the smile which makes humour possible and jus 
tifies Its name, and through all the gaiety there 
ran a thread of senous purpose. He must be some 
thing of a Puritan even m his tilt against the 
Puntans There was so much of this m the Auto- 
ciat and its sequels that not a little umbrage was 
taken, and it began to look as if Holmes would not 
prove such a good asset to the Atlantic as Lowell 
had surmised. He liked to run the parallel of his 
life with Dr Johnson’s, who was bom a century 
before him, and like Dr Johnson he was ‘a good 
hater,’ hating w ith a perfect hatred the Cahanistic 
theology’, and more, if possible, the temper which 
he found associated with it in New England life 
Like Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, and Lowell, he 
was connected with ‘the unsectanan sect called 
Unitarians,’ but they all sat less tightly to it than 
he, w ere all less dogmatic than he m their opposi- 
tion to the dogmas of the traditional theologv 
The Autocrat, Professor, and Poet did not give 
sufficient scope for the anti Cahanistic passion of 
the little doctor’s heart Some of it he expressed 
directly m an article on Jonathan Edwards, stem 
m Its reprehension of that mighty theologian’s 
words and works, one of three biographical 
ventures, the second a Life of his friend John 
Lothrop Motley the historian , the third, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in the ‘American Men of Letters,’ 
wherein the habit of his mind, so foreign to 
Emerson’s, gave piquancy to his delineation He 
called Emerson ‘an iconoclast without a hammer, 
who took down our idols from their pedestals so 
tenderly that it seemed like an act of worship’ 
In 1861 he published a novel, Elsie Venner, which 
his pnncipal biographer has called, ‘with the ex- 
ception of the story of Eve, par excellence the 
snake-story of literature ’ His purpose w as, under 
the cover of a suggestion of prenatal poisoning, 
‘to stir the mighty question of automatic agency 
m Its relation to self-determination ’ He wrote to 
Mrs Stow e that it w as ‘ conceiv ed in the fear of 
God and the love of man’ But it was not con 
ceived in the spint of pure literature or pure 
science, and had, with some attractive aspects, 
others that were repellent, and these the more 
dominant It was in his second novel. The Guar- 
dian Angel (1867), that his antipathetic relation to 
Calvinism took on its boldest shape. His father’s 
Calvinism had been liberal for its day, but in 1S29 
he vvas yoked wnth a colleague whose theology 
made of sterner stuff A good son doesn t hhe to 
have his father hustled by a Mr Slope wU ou^ 
sense or sensibility, and in the Guardian Ange 
he pilloried his father’s persecutor for the contemj^ 
of a new generation But the virtue of the 
vvas more in those discursive elements vvhicn 
It with the Autocrat than m its theological assa 
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Those elements t\ere marked b) an immense 
vi\aaty, a sparkle like the multitudinous laughter 
of the sea. A third no\el, A Mortal Antipathy, 
ippeared m 1885, but it added nothing to the 
author’s better things 

Meantime his lync muse had not disdained his 
cordial inMtation For many readers the ^alue of 
the Autoaai and the Professor, in a less degree 
tlie Poet, consisted less in the rambling humour 
of the prose lucubrations than m the poems which 
T ere embedded m their fertile soil Here and 
there a malignant compared them to precious 
stones shaming the spangles of a courtlj fool 
The poems so introduced took a wide range, 'The 
Chambered Nautilus’ their top and crown for 
high nobilit), ‘The One-Hoss Shaj ’ for rollicking 
humour, the ‘Old Horse that won the Bet’ not 
far behind Of ‘ The Chambered Nautilus’ he said, 
‘ When I wTOte that, I did better than I could ’ 
It IS commoni) accounted his best achievement, 
but Its didactic ending would ha\c spoiled it for 
Edgar Allan Poe, and Holmes’s official biographer 
IS disposed to give to ‘The Last Leaf,’ which 
Abraham Lincoln loved, the highest place. Not 
many others approximate to the height of these, but 
one’s heart must be dull indeed not to leap up to 
such poems as ‘Avis,’ ‘Ins,’ ‘Under the \’iolcts,' 
‘Homesick m Heaven,’ ‘The Crooked Footpath,’ 
‘The Voiceless,’ ‘ The Silent Melodv ’ Moreover, 
m the table-talk and elsewhere there are good 
nnging ballads such as ‘ Grandmother’s Story ’ and 

Come hither God be glonfied. 

And sit upon my knee. 

And what a picture is that of Captain Miles 
Standish of the Plymouth colony stirnng a noble 
posset with his sword ’ — 

He poured the fiery hollands in, — the man that never 
feared,^ — [yellow beard , 

He took a long and solemn drvught, and wiped his 
And one by one the musketeers — the men that fought 
and praved — [afraid 

All drank as ’twerc their mother’s milk and not a man 

There was a fine antique flavour about much of 
Holmes’s v erse He lov cd the Queen Anne men, 
their metres, their manners, the epigrammatic 
bnlliancy of Pope, Sterne’s slow meandering It 
would have been pardonable in him if he had 
fancied himself bnnging back not only ‘ the 
stretched metre of an antique song,’ but much 
beside, like the good woman who wore her vener- 
able bonnet till its style came in again, and fancied 
all were copyang her mode Holmes’s was her 
luck walhout her vanity He was a survival, not a 
pioneer He welcomed the return of ‘the knee- 
buckle men,’ but did not dream that he had 
brought them back. But is it certain that Locker 
and Dobson and others owed nothing to his inspira- 
tion? It IS likelier that they owed him much It 
IS certain that he knew their art before they came, 
that interpenetration of gaiety wath tenderness which 
IS the open secret of all good vers de soaiti In 


general he was distinctly the artist among the New 
England poets, at the farthest remove m this 
respect from Whittier, filing his lines more con- 
sciously than Longfellow, and, as compared with 
Lowell, perhaps more the artist because having 
so much less of that poetical exuberance whicli is 
impatient of the delays of perfect form 

In one field Dr Holmes was chief without a 
second among American poets — the poetry of fes- 
tival and compliment Who could so graciously 
welcome a coming, speed a parting guest ? Who 
hide so tenderly with laurel the whitening temples 
of his fnends ? For poetry of this kind he had 
a wonderful facility, and what was so largely im- 
promptu might well lack something of abiding 
charm It was enough that it touched some memo- 
rable occasion with a momentary gleam of tender- 
ness and beauty It was at the annual meetings of 
his college class that be e.\crcised this gift with the 
most daring playfulness He was ready with a 
poem every year from 1851 to 1889^ when ‘After 
the Curfew’ was the last Sometimes he sang his 
poem It might begin with laughter, a sob was 
audible before it made an end ‘ The Boys ’ is one 
of the best of these for fun and tenderness , ‘ The 
Old Man Dreams’ perhaps the best of all He 
died 7th October 1894, tlie last leaf on the tree of 
Boston’s goodly brotlierhood of lettered men In 
1890 there was a meeting of the class, three pre- 
sent, but ‘no poem — verv quiet — something very 
like tears’ There were two or three more meet- 
ings, but no more poems Three or four of his 
class surv iv cd him He should hav e sun iv ed them 
all, and have read his last class poem to his owai 
silent heart It was a good work that he wrought 
for New England and Amcnca, and for a wider 
range With his joyous laughter he shook to its 
foundation the traditional distrust of the New 
England conscience in the undisguised enjoy- 
ment of life’s vTinous good. He heartily believed 
m human happiness, and he did much to make it 
more abound 

The Ohambered Nautilus 
Tins 15 the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed mam, — 

The venturons bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs he Imre, 

Where the cold sea maids rise to sun their streaming hair 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl j 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl 1 
And every chambered cell, 

Wliere its dim dreaming life vias wont to dwell. 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its insed ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ' 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coi! , 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole wnlh soft step its shining archway throngh. 
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Built up its idle door, [more 

Stretched in Ins last found home, and kner\ the old no 

Thanks for the heaienly message brought by thee, 
Child of the n andenng sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ' 

From lh> dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than e\er Tnton blew from nreathid horn 1 

While on mine ear it nngs, [sings — 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll ' 

Lear e thy low a aulted past ' 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from lieaien with a dome more aast. 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaaing thine oulgroivn shell bj life’s unresting sea' 

Tbe Deacon's Masterpiece or, Tbe Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay’ 

Ha\e a on heard of the asonderful one boss shay. 
That aaas built in such a logical aaay 
It ran a hundred years to a daj , 

And then, of a sudden, it ah, but stay, 

I '11 tell jou what happened without delay, 

Scanng the parson into fits, 

Fnglitemng people out of their ants, — 

Have you e\ er heard of that, I say ? 

Seienteen hundred and fifty five 
Gcor^tt: iccuitdits avas then ahve, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 

That aaas the year when Lisbon towm 
Saav the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock's army was done so brown. 

Left anthout a scalp to its crown 
It was on the terrible Earthquake^lay 
Tha' the Deacon finished the one hoas shay 

Noav in building of chaises, I tell you aahat, 

There is always somrjjhere a aaeakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spnng or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thorouglibrace, — lurking still, 

Find It somewhere you must and aaill, — 

Above or below, or aaithin or aaithout, — 

And that ’s the reason, beyond a doubt. 

That a cliaisc A; caks doimi, but doesn’t vnar out 
But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an ‘I deav aum,’ or an ‘I tellyra?/,’) 

He aaould build one shay to beat the taoavn 
’n’ the keounty V all the kentra raoun’ , 

It should be so built that it cotildu' break daoavn 
— ‘ Fur,’ said the Deacon, "t ’s mighty plain 
Thut the aa eakes’ place mns’ stan’ the strain , 

’n’ the way t’ fir it, uz I maintain. 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest ’ 

So the Deacon inquired of the "village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills , 

He sent for lanccw ood to make tlie tliilk , 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees. 
The panels of white wood, that cuts like cheese. 

But lasts like iron for things hke these , 


The hubs of logs from the ‘ Settler’s eUum,’ — 
Last of Its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em , 
Never an axe had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their lips. 
Their blunt ends frizzled hke celery tips. 

Step and prop iron, bolt arid screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too. 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue , 
Thoroughbrace bison skin, thick and wide , 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough dd hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died 
That aaas the way he ‘put her through ’ 

‘There ! ’ said the Deacon, ‘naow she’ll dew I’ 

Do 1 I tell you, I rather guess 
She aa as a aa onder, and nothing less ' 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray. 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away. 

Children and grandchildren — where were they ? 
But there stood the stout old one boss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon earthquake day ' 

Eighteen hundred ,— it came and found 
Ihe Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten , 

‘ Halmsum kerndge ’ they called it then 
Eighteen hundred and taa enty came , — 

Running as usual , much the same 
Thirty and forty at last arnac. 

And then came fifty, and Fim fue. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the mom of its hundredth year 

Williout both feeling and looking queer 

In fact, there ’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I 1 now, but a tree and truth. 
tThis IS a moral that runs at large , 

Take Ik — ^You ’re welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the Earthquake day — 
There are traces of age in the one boss shay, 

A general flavour of mild decay. 

But nothing local, as one may say 
There couldn t be, — for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like m every part 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to stark 
For the wheels w ere just as strong as the thills. 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills. 

And the panels just as strong as die floor. 

And the w hippie tree neither less nor more. 

And the back crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And spring and axle and hub eucort 
And } el, as a 'vhole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it wall be soorn out ' 

Firat of November, ’Fifty five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive 
Noav, small boys, get out of the way 1 
Here comes the wonderful one boss shay. 
Drawn by a rat tailed, ewe necked bay 
‘ Huddup ' ’ said the parson — Off w ent they 
The parson was working his Sunday’s text, 

He had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — VIoscs — was coming next 
All at once the horse stood still. 

Close by the meet’n' house on the hilk 
— First a shiver, and then a thnll. 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
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And thb pareon -was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meel’n' house clock 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ' 

— What do you think the parson found, 

V hen he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As jf it had been to the mill and ground ' 
You see, of course, if j ou 're not a dunce, 
Hou It went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do uhen the) bursl 
End of the wonderful one hoss shaj 
Logic IS logic That ’s all 1 sat 

The Iiast LeaC 
I saw him once before. 

As he passed bv the door. 

And again 

Tlie patement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With Ills cane 

Thej sat that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cnt him douai, 

Kot a liettcr man teas found 
llj the Cner on his ronnd 
Through the lottau 

But nott he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and ttan 

And ho shakes his feeble head, 

That It seems as if he said, 

‘ The) are gone ' 

, The moss) marbles rest 

On the bps that ho has prest 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to liear 
Hate been carted for man) a )ear 
On the tomb 

"M) grandmamma lias said — 

Poor old lad), she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek ttas like a rose 
In the snow 

But now his nose 13 thin. 

And It rests upon his dun 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancliol) crack 
In his laugh 

I knou It IS a sm 
For me to sit and gnn 
At him here. 

But the old three cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that, 

We SO queer ' 

And if I should Iitc to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bough 
IVhere I cling 


The liOnEr Path 

I can’t say just how man) walks she and I had taken 
together before this one I found the effect of going out 
ever) morning was decided 1) favourable on her health 
Tuo pleasing dimples, the places for which were just 
marked when she came, plaved, shadow), in her freshen 
mg cheeks when she smiled and nodded good morning 
to me from the sclioolhouse steps. I am afraid 1 did the 
greater part of the talking At ani rate, if I should try 
to report all that I said during the first lialf dozen walks 
we took together, I fear that I might receiic a gentle 
hint from my fnends the publishers that a separate 
volume, at mv own risk and expense, would be the 
proper method of bnnging them before the public. 

Books we talked about, and education It was her 
dul) to know something of these, and of course she did 
Perhaps 1 was somewhat more learned than she, but I 
found that the difference hetw een her reading and mine 
was like that of a man’s and a woman’s dusting a library 
The man flaps about w ith a bunch of feathers , the 
woman goes to work softl) with a cloth She does not 
raise half the dust, nor fill her own eves and mouth wiUi 
It, — but she goes into all the comers, and attends to the 
leaves ns much as the covers — Books are the mgntrve 
pictures of thought, and the more sensitive the mind that 
receives their images, the more nicely the finest bnes are 
reproduced A woman (of the nght kind), reading after 
a man, follows him ns Ruth followed the reapers of Boar, 
and her gleanings are often the finest of the wheat Bui 
It was in talking of Life that we came most ncarl) 
together I thought I knew something about that, — that 
1 could speak or write about it somewhat to the purpose 

To take up this fluid carthK being of ours os a sivongc 
sneks up water, — to be steeped and soaked in its realities 
as n hide fills its pores l)nng seven v cars m a tan jut, — to 
have winnowed ever)’ wave of it as a mill wheel works 
up the stream that runs through the flume upon its float 
boards, — to have curled up in the keenest spasms nnd 
flattened out m the Invest languors of tins breathing 
sickness, which keeps certain parcels of matter uneasy 
for three or four score )ears, — to have fought nU the 
devils and clasped all the angels of its dUinum, — and 
then, just at the point when the white hot passions have 
cooled dovvTi to cheny red, plunge our evpencnce into 
the ice cold stream of some human language or other, one 
might think w onld end in a rliapsod) w ith something of 
spring and temper in it All this I thought my pow er 
and prov mce 

The schoolmistress had tned life, too Once m a 
while one meets w ith a single soul greater than all the 
Imng pageant that passes before it As the pale astro 
nomer sits in his study vvath sunken ejes and thin fingers, 
and weighs Uranus or Neptune as m a balance, so there 
arc meek, slight women who have weighed all that this 
planetary life can offer, and hold it like a bauble in the 
palm of tbeir slender hands This was one of them 
Fortune liad left her, sorrow had baptised her, the 
routine of labour and the loneliness of almost fnendlcss 
alyhfc were before her Yet, as 1 looked upon her 
tranquil face, graduall) regaining a cheerfulness that was 
often spnghtly, as she became interested in the various 
matters vve talked about and places we visited, I saw 
that e)e and lip and ever) shifting lineament were made 
for love,— unconscious of their sweet office ns vet, and 
meeting the cold aspect of But) with the natural ^ces 
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which vere meant for the rettard of nothing less than the 
Great Passion 

1 ne\er spoke one word of lo\o to the school 

mistress in the course of these pleasant walks It seemed 
to me that we talked of e\erj thing hut lo\e on that 
particular morning There was, perhaps, a little more 
timidity and hesitancy on m) part than I ha^e commonly 
shown among our people at the boarding house In fact, 
I considered m>self the master at the breal fast table , 
but, somehow, I could not command myself just then so 
well as usuaL The truth is, I had secured a passage to 
Liierpool m the steamer which was to leate at noon, — 
with the condition, however, of being releasetl in case 
tircumstanccs occurrctl to detain me The schoolmis 
tress knew nothing about all this, of course, as jet. It 
was on the Common that we w ere walking The mall. 


Henry David Tliorc.ui, 

naturalist, writer in seteral 1 inds, and poet, was 
bom in Concord, Massachusetts, 12th July 1817 
No other town m the United States is so rich 
as Concord in lileraiy associations, and to tlicse 
Tliorcau has contnbuted more than Hawthorne, 
and only in less degree than Emerson He look 
up more of the town than cither of these into his 
mind and worL Its broad meadows, its 'sluggish 
arterj,’ the Musketaquid, its swift Assabel, its woods 
and pastures with their plants and creatures — these 
were the books and teachers tliat assured him a 
more liberal education than the Concord schools 
and Harvard College. On his father’s side he was 


or boulevard of our Common, you know, his %anous 
branches leading from it in different directions One 
of these runs dowaiward from opposite Joy Street 
southward across the whole length of the Common to 
l)o^l5ton Street We called it the long path, and were 
fond of iL 

I felt sery weak Indeed (though of a tolerably robust 
habit) as we came opposite the head of this path on that 
morning I think I tried to speak twace without making 
mjself distinctlj audible. At last I got out the question, 

Will jou take the long path with me? Certainly, 

— said the schoolmistress, — with much pleasure 

Tliinl ,— I said, — before jou answer, if jou take the 
long path with me now, I shall interpret it that we are 

to part no more ’ The schoolmistress stepped back 

■with a sudden mosement, as if an arrow had struck her 


One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard 
h),— the one jou may still see close by the Oingko tree 

Praj, sit down,— I said No, no,— she answered, 

softlj ,— I w ill w alk the loii^ path w ith you ! 


The old gentleman who sits opposite met us 

walking, arm in arm, about the middle of the long 
path, and said, scry charmingly,— ‘ Good morning, my 
dears (From The Autocrat ) 


The ' Rn eriidc is an excellent edition of Dr Holmes s wntmgs in 
fifteen sailumcs (Boston, iSge), including ihe official biography bj 
J U Morse, jun. It does not include his Life of Emerson (1E85), 
nhicli IS one of the ‘Amencan Men of Letters, nor hts Life of 
Motlej (1878) The ‘Standard Library edition includes these 
riiere nre complete single volume editions of his poems, the 
Cambridge and ‘ Household , and there hare been numerous 
English reprints. Morse s Biography and Letters is full of matter 
and admirable in tone. The best cnticisni 15 that of E C Stedman 
in Ins Poets e /* Auienea 
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Snsan Warner (1819-85), bom at New 
York, published under the pen-name of ‘Eliza- 
beth Wetherell’ The Wide, IVtde World (1851), 
in Its own day next to Uncle Tom's Cabin the 
most successful Amencan storj , not in tirtue of 
litcrarj stjle, ongmalitjr, romantic interest, or 
profound insight into character But its sympa 
thctic presentation of an exemplary heroine and 
her rather commonplace fortunes, its sentimental 
pictj and didactic emotionalism, charmed for a 
lime a large and admiring public. There followed 
Qiieichy (1852), The Hills of the Shaleniite 
7 he Old Helmet (1863), Melbourne House {1864), 
(t868), and A Story of Small Beginnings 
(1872) Her other works were mostly religious 


descended from Jersejmen of French extraction, 
but those who found French traits in him were 
obliged to reckon wath the fact that his Saxon 
mother, Cjnthia Dunbar, obxiously supplied these 
traits She was vivacious, sprightly, talkative , the 
father stolid and taciturn, if not quite morose — a 
maker of good lead-pencils Henrj at one time 
learned his father’s art, but soon resolved that 
there were better things than pencils wiUi which 
to make his mark In 1833 he entered Harvard 
College, and took the four j ears’ course, a sev ere 
strain on his parents’ means, and disappointing to 
their hopes, his graduation being without distinc- 
tion, because he anticipated the elective sjstem 
long in advance of its formal adoption In the 
event he was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar, 
his classical reading far beyond any college require- 
ments, while for knowledge of the older English 
poets he was not easilj matched As naturalist he 
found his books mainly in the running brooks and 
along their banks, but knew well the printed kind 
He was, moreover, a diligent Onentahst, an Eng- 
lish friend, Lord Cholmondelej', making him the 
rich possessor of a splendid set of Hindu books, 
onginal and translated The North- American 
Indians had for him a profounder fascination 
The literature of their manners and history he 
read exhaustivclj, digging deep in the Jesuit Bela 
iious, when the translator had not made access to 
them the easj thing it is now 
No profession or form of business life attracting' 
him, for ten jears after leavang college he made 
himself an idler, to men’s view, that he might better 
nurse his secret growth ‘Never idle or indulgent,’ 
saj's Emerson, ‘he preferred, when he wanted 
monej, earning it by some piece of manual labour 
agreeable to him, as building a boat or a fence, 
planting, grafting, surveying, or other short work, 
to anj long engagements With his hardj habits 
and few wants, his skill in wood-craft, and his 
powerful arithmetic, he was very competent to h\e 
in anj' part of the world’ Meantime he was 
carrying on a business that had no lack of con- 
tinuitj' or serious purpose — the business of his 
htcrarj life. It is likely that he was inspired bj^ 
Emerson’s example to make the production of 
good literature his secondary purpose , the first, 
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like Emerson’s, the living- of a simple, natural life 
after a fashion of his own In 1837 he began that 
senes of dianes which cov ered six hundred pages 
m three years, and in the course of ten jears 
(1850-60) filled thirt) manuscnpt volumes Here 
were no mere jottings of his observations, but the 
deliberate attempt to say what he had seen as 
exactly and as feliatousl> as possible. His in- 
clination to V erse vsais also strong, but (the pit} of 
It I) discouraged by Emerson , so that, when thirt}, 
he destrojed much, and afterward wrote little In 
1839 he made that excursion which is reported in 
his Week on the Concord and Memmac Rtvers, to 
wnte which was the mam purpose of his retirement 
to a hut upon the shores of Walden Pond His 
brother John was the companion of his voyage, but 
he IS not mentioned in the book The silent organ 
chants his requiem John died a tragic death 
(from lock-jaw) in 1842, and Henry, passionatel} 
attached to him, was deeply affected by his loss 
and b} the horror of his death Loving a girl 
whom he found John also loved, he had silently 
sacrificed his owm upon the altar of his brother’s 
hope He wrote nothing more cxquisitel} beauti- 
ful than his poem of fratemil loss In 1841 he 
became an inmate of Emerson's household, re- 
maining for two} ears Thoreau’s onginalit} was 
much threatened b} this intimac}, and that it 
tnumphed over it is proof how deep it was in- 
grained But for a time he took on so much of 
Emerson that some noted an Emersonian note in 
his voice, while the less genial declared that he 
was ‘growing an Emerson nose’ He had traits 
which Emerson disliked, while his own more 
sensitive nature was wounded by Emerson’s occa- 
sional retirement into his deeper self Dunng his 
stay vnth Emerson he was w-nting for the Dial and 
helping Emerson to edit that organ of the Tran- 
scendentalists, which counted man} sun-bnght and 
some moonshine hours Other Concord friends 
were Alcott, Hawthorne, and Ellerj Channing, 1 
poet of real but uncertain power, and person 
all} the most difficult of the Concord set — his 
Thoreau tiu P oef -Naturalist is a standing proof 
of his unique appreciation Hardly less was that 
of F B Sanborn, another of Thoreau’s numerous 
biographers Much less was that of Margaret 
Fuller, one of the brilliant Concord women , but 
Elizabeth Hoar, who went near to realise Emer 
son's ideal of womanhood, said that Concord was 
Thoreau’s monument, covered all over with in- 
scriptions of his genius and his work. 

In 1843 Thoreau did some teaching in New 
lork, and in the second }ear after his return to 
Concord he engaged (1845) in that enterpnse 
which has excited more vulgar cunosit} than an\ 
other action of his life — his retirement (for two 
}ears and two months) to the solitude of Walden 
Pond. Its character has been misconceived, but 
Us importance has not been exaggerated It 
enabled him to write the Week in peace and 
quietness, and to gather material for his more 


popular, but hardl} more precious, 1 Fa/den It 
was a successful expenment in plain livang, and 
a manly protest against the general opinion that 
a man’s life does consist in the abundance of 
things that he possesses The motive was not 
anti-social, much less misanthropic. At Walden, 
Thoreau kept in close connection with his Con 
cord fnends, much visiting and visited There 
was no attempt to demonstrate the independence 
of the indiv idual He began by borrow mg an axe, 
and he took w ith him much of ‘ the seasoned life 
of men’ which is compacted m good books 

After leaving Walaen, his next business was to 
publish the book which he had written there. One 
thousand copies of the Week were published, and 
in 1853 seven hundred of these were returned to 
him as unsalable, an experience on which his 
humour battened and which he senousi) accounted 
valuable. Long since ever} cop} of that edition 
was a collector’s prize In 1846 he had been to 
the Maine woods, and in 1853 and 1857 he went 
to them again , and his accounts of these excur- 
sions^ parti} published in his lifetime, made a 
posthumous volume. The Maine Woods, in 1864 
In 1849 he made an excursion to Cape Cod, 
that sandy peninsu’a which, like a curled finger, 
beckoned the Pilgrim Fathers to their first landing- 
place on the Hew England coast This excursion 
also flowered into a senes of articles, brought 
to completion in the posthumous Cape Cod of 
1865 A Yankee in Canada had a similar history 
Waldin appeared in 1854, and met vnth more 
favour than the Meek, a small edition selling 
before Thorcau’s death An occasional lecture 
added something to his income, if little to his 
reputation Emerson wrote of his lecturing 
manner that his appearance of contempt for his 
audience only vaned to express a more absolute 
scorn In 1841 he refused to pi} taxes in support 
of a Government implicated in war and slavery, 
and was put in jail for a few hours Emerson 
came to sec him, and asked, ‘Henry, wh} are 
}0u here?' ‘^^^l) are }OU not here’’ said the 
prisoner The theoiy of this practice was ex- 
panded in 1849 in ‘Resistance to Cinl Govern- 
ment.’ His whole heart and soul were in the 
anti-slavciy reform When Emerson gave his 
first anti slavery address in Concord, Thoreau 
rang the church-bell to summon the villagers as 
to a new Concord fight His Walden hut is 
rumoured to have been ‘a station on the under- 
ground railroad’ — a hiding-place for fugitive slaves 
In 1854 he made a vngorous and ngorous address 
to an abolitionist convention Meeting John 
Brown the revolutionist, he was fascinated bv 
his character and spint , and a fortnight after 
Brown’s attack on Harper’s Fcny, when the old 
hero had a month to live, Thoreau summoned 
his fellow -townsmen to hear his ‘Plea for John 
Brown,’ twu days later giving the same address 
in Boston , and not cv cn Emerson’s good w ord 
for Brown was so entirely franl and bold The 
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Allanttc Monthly, uhich made so man> new 
openings for New England imters, ^^as promising 
some enlargement for Thoreau iMth the rest, when 
some rash exposure brought on a sickness which 
was to have no favourable turn Besides, he was, 
as he said, ‘sick for his country,’ protesting that 
he should not bo better while the war went on 
It had )Ct three jears to lengthen out its misery 
when he died, 6th Ma} 1862 

Thoreau was nevijr better named than by his 
friend and biographer Clianning, who called him 
the Poet Naturalist. E\en Ins methods of obser- 
vation were poetic rather than scientific He 
thought a bird in the bush worth two in the 
hand He liked to study living things as undis- 
turbed as possible by knife or glass It is pro- 
babl> true tliat he made few fresh discoveries 
But he saw things with his own ejes, discovered 
for himself what others read and heard , and ‘ he 
was yet in some sort,’ sajs Grant Allen, ‘a vague 
and mystical anticipatorj precursor of the modern 
school of functional biologists’ ‘His power of 
observation,’ savs Emerson, ‘seemed to indicate 
additional senses He saw as with microscope, 
heard as with ear trumpet, and his memory was 
a photographic register of all he saw and heard.’ 
It was when he came to tell wluat he had seen and 
heard that the poet side of the naturalist was most 
plainly visible Few are his descriptions that do 
not flower into some metaphor or simile, con- 
founding to the merelj scientific Paley was not 
more teleological ‘What is man,’ he sa)s, ‘is 
all in all, nature nothing but as she draws him 
out and reflects him ’ He thought the most im- 
portant part of a description of any creature ‘to 
tell what It is to man’ He held a mirror up 
to human nature m animal and vegetable forms — 
in the strutting turkc) and the malodorous skunk 
fancying familiar aspects of humanit) 

This humanity of his nature-worship ill agrees 
wath tlic opinion that he was misanthropic and 
lacked interest in men ‘What is nature,’ he 
said, ‘if there be not an eventful human life pass- 
ing within her? Many joys and many sorrows arc 
the lights in which she shows most beautiful ’ He 
conceived himself as passionately devoted to the 
welfare of his fellow men He could not imagine 
any possible service that he would not cheerfully 
render them, only stipulating that it should appeal 
to him as real His instincts were literary through 
and through Good books for him were nature’s 
fairest flowers and birds of sweetest song To 
write one or more was the thing nearest to his 
heart, so to say what he had seen, so to help other 
men to live To talk of his indifference to style 
IS gross absurdity He would build sentences, 
he said, as durable as a Roman aqueduct. And 
Lowell, one of his harshest critics, testifies that 
‘there arc sentences of his as perfect as anything 
in the language, and thoughts as clearly crys 
talliscd ’ It IS true that, with the beauty, there 
was much disfigurement Hyperbole and paradox 


were tlie rhetoncal forms into which his humour 
ran too easily ‘ I trust that y ou realise,’ he said, 
‘what an exaggerator I am — pile Pehon upon Ossa 
to reach hcav cn so ’ But sometimes he got a fall 
His fondness for resemblances led him too far 
afield, as where in low-roofed houses he saw low- 
browed monkeys, and his conceits were often 
madly fannful, as where the June morning was 
for him ‘the bursting bead on the surface of the 
uncorked day ’ On the other hand, there is often 
a marvellous fehaty of phrase, and there are ex 
tended passages of unfaltering charm With much 
roughness in his v erses, he was often master of an 
exquisite music. It was for other qualities that 
Emerson declared his ‘Smoke’ to be better than 
any poem of Simonides His influence lias been 
great and wide He has raised up a host of 
literary naturalists, and a much greater one of 
people for whom all natural things are different 
and better since he passed this way , while still 
his best service is that vvhich has made for the 
simplification of life If here his followers have 
been too few, there is promise of a multitude in 
the conditions of a society whose intolerable noise 
and hurry must bnng some sane reaction before 
long 

Building the Chimney 

When 1 came to build my chimney I studied masonry 
My bncl s, being second -hand ones, required to be 
cleaned with a trowel, so that 1 learned more than 
usual of the quahtics of bncks and trowels. The 
mortar on them was fifty vears old, and was said to lie 
still growing harder, but this is one of those sayings 
vvhich men love to repeat whether they are true or not. 
Such sayings themselves grow liarder and adhere more 
firmly with age, and it would take many blows with a 
trowel to clean an old wiseacre of them Many of the 
villages of Mesopotamia are built of second hand bricks 
of a very good quality, obtained from the rums of 
Babylon, and the cement on them is older and probably 
harder still However that may be, I was struck by 
the peculiar toughness of the steel which bore so many 
violent blows without being worn out. As my bncks 
had been in a chimney before, though I did not read the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar on them, I picked out as many 
fireplace bncks as I could find, to save work and waste, 
and I filled the spaces between the bncks about the fire 
place with stones from the pond shore, and also made 
my mortar with the white sand from the same place 1 
lingered most about the fireplace, as the most vital part 
of the house. Indeed, I worked so dehberatcU that 
though I commenced at the ground in the morning, a 
course of bricks raised a few inches above the floor 
served for my pillow at night, yet I did not get a stiff 
nccl for it that I remember, my stiff neck is of older 
date. I took a poet to board for a fortnight about those 
times, which caused me to be put to it for room 
brought hiB own knife, lliough I had two, and wa: us* 
to scour them by thrusting them into tlvc earth He 
shared with me the labours of cooking I was please 
to sec my work nsing so square and solid by degree^ 
and reflected tliat, if it proceeded slowly, h was ca 
culatcd to endnre a long time The chimney is to 
some extent an independent structure, standing on t e 
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ground and rising through the liou'o to the licascn.i, 
L\cn after the house is burned it still stands some 
times, and its importance and independence are appa- 
rent. This r\as toitards the end of summer It was 
non Koi ember (From 

What he Lived fhr 


We must learn to rt-anaken and keep ouraehes 
awal e, not b> mechamcal aids, but b^ an infinite eapoc 
tatlon of llie dawn, i Inch does not forsake us in our 
soundest sleep I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man to elc ate Ins 
life bj a conscious endeaioiir It is something to be 
able to pamt a particular picture, or to cane a statue, 
and so to make a few objects beautiful , but it is (hr 
more glonotis to cane and paint the scry atmosphere 
and medium through which we look, winch moralle 
we can do To affect the quality of the daj, Uiat is 
the highest of arts. Teen man is tasked to make hia 
life, cecn in its details, worth) of the contemplation 
of his most elevated and critical hour If \ e refused, 
or rather used up, such paltn infonnation as we gel, 
the oracles would disiincil) inform lu how this might 
lie done 

I went to the woods Irecaiise I wished to live dc 
Iiberatch, to front only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had to tc.ach, and not, 
V hen I came to die, discover that I Iiad not lived I 
did not wish to live wliat was not life, luang is <o 
dear, nor did I wish to practise resignation, unless it 
was quite necessary I wanted to live deep ruid suck 
out all the marrow of life, to live so slurdilv and 
Spartan like as to pul to rout all that vva» not life, 
^ to cut a broad swath and shave closc, to drive life into 
a comer, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 
proved to be me*an, why then to get tlie whole and 
genuine meanness of it, and publish Us meanness to the 
world , or if it were sublime, to I now it by experience, 
and be able to give a true account of it m mv next 
excursion Tor most men, it appears to me, are in a 
strange uncertainty al>out it, whether it is of the devil 
or of God, and have soma'! si hastih concluded that 
It IS the chief end of in in here to ‘glonfv God and 
enjov Him forever' 

Still we live meanly, lil c ants, though the fabh tells 
Us that we were long ago changerl into men. Id c 
pygmies we fight with cranes, it is error iqion error, 
and clout upon clout, and our liest virtue has for its 
oce-asion a super Anous and evitable wretchedness Our 
life is fritlerctl awai bv detail \n boncsl man has 
hardlv nbed to count more than his ten linger-, or 
in e-'trciiie cases he may add Ins ten toes, and lump 
the rest bmiphcitv, simplicity, simplicity 1 I sav, let 
vour affairs be ns two or three, and not a hundred or 
a tboasind , in-lcad of a million vouii* half a doren 
and I cep vour accounts on vour thumb n id In the 
midst of this chopping sea of civahscl life, such arc the 
itouds anl storms and quid s.-nds and thousand and one 
lUmv to W allowed for, that i man Ins to live, if he 
wovdv\ not f milder and go to the Isi tom and not n al c 
Ins port al all, by dead reckoning and he mn t be p 
greal c-dcnlator indeed who seccceab bini,difv, ^im 
p'lfv Instcal of three meals a dav, if u It nccvss-ry 
eat bit one irste— d of a liunltel di lies, five "ud 
reduce oih-r ‘lunge in prnpouaa 

Why should we live i’ h such lur-y and was'v of 


life’ We arc delcrmmul to be starved befom a c aie 
hungn Men sav that a stitch in time saves nine, am, 
so tlicv lake a thousand sluches to dav to save nine 
to morrow As for -vorh, \ c haven’t any of ana conse 
qucnce We have the Saint \ itus' dance, ana Cannot 
possiblv keep onr heads still If I should onlv gi c a 
few pulls al the parish bell roju-, as for a fire, that is, 
without selling the bell, there is hardlv a man on Ins 
farm m the outskirts of Concord, nolwiikslanding that 
press of engagements v hicli u as Ins excuse <0 many 
times this morning, nor a boy, nor a woman, I might 
almost say, but would forsalc all and follow (hat sound, 
not mainly to save property fiom the flames, but, if we 
V ill confess the truth, mueh more to see it bum, <mcc 
burn It must, and we, be it 1 nown, did not set it on fire, 
— or to see It put out, and have a hand m it, if that is 
done ns handsomely , yes, even if it v ere the pansli 
church Itself Hardly a man talcs a half hours naji 
after dinner, but when he wakes he holds up Ins head 
and asks, * W'kal ’s the news?' ai if the rest of maul ind 
had stood his scntineU Some give directions to be 
waked every half hour, doubtless for no other purpose, 
and then, to pay for it, they tell what thev have dnamed 
\ftcr a night’s sleep the news is as indispensable ns 
the breakfasL ‘ I’ray tell me anything new that has 
happened to a man anywhere on this globe,' — and he 
re-ads it over Ins coficc and rolls, t. al a man has had Ins 
eves gouged out this morning on the Wadiilo Uiver, 
never dfc.aniing the while that he lives in the daik 
unfatliomed mammoth cave of this world, and lias but 
the nidiincnt of an eye litmscif , 

t Frcfli ll at leti i 


Rumours from nn .fflollan Harp 
There is a vale which none hath seen, 

W here foot of man has never been, 

Sucli as here lives with toil and strife, 
An anxious and a sinful life 

There even virtue has us birth, 

Lre It descends upon the earth, 

And tliuhcr cverv deed returns, 

W hich in the generous bosom bums 

TliefC love IS warm, and vo ith is voung, 

And jioetry is vet im-.ung 

Tor Virtue still adventures there, 

\iid frcclv breathes her native air 

And ever, if vou hearken well 
1 on still may hear its \e>qKr 1x1! 

And tread of high souled men gn In 
Their llioughls converging witlv t'u f, 


Haze 

W oof of the sun ethereal trau e 
Woven of Nn'urcs nch' t uFs 
\ iMblc beat, air water, -nd div s^a, 
lav t conquev o’' the eve 
T oil of the dav die, dav c 1, awn dii , 

\cral uvf npo i the sho’-C' of catth 
bthcie-al t'lnarv, fi 'h of li, 1 1, 
lirvake V of "u 1 Tl'oi -e of 1 eai, 

ITrc cunvn er '^pr-v on inla" ' pjs 
J iud o’’ the j ir, (ran p„r^ I win„id, 

Owl"t of ca'in, V d p mo i>-il 

I rein hcaik or x eh’ v ri ’rr v .t ^ sm” 

IjtabI ’ iiv c-c ii’v o'c the f lij. 
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My Prayer 

Great God, I ask Tliee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I ma> not disappoint myself , 

That in my action I may soar as high 
As I can now discern \i ith this elear eye 

And next m aalue, which Thv kindness lends, 

That I may greatly disappoint my friends. 

Howe’er they think or hope that it may be. 

They may not dream how Thon ’st distinguished me, 

Tliat my weak hand may equal my firm faith. 

And my life practise more than mv tongue saitli , 

That my low conduct may not shon , nor my relenting 
lines. 

That I Ihy purpose did not know, or overrated Thy 
designs 

Nature 

O Nature 1 I do not aspire 
To be the highest in thy quire, — 

To be a meteor in the sk\, 

Or comet that mav range on high , 

Only a zephyr that may blow 
Among the reeds by the nver low , 

Gne me thy most pnvy place 
Where to run my airy race. 

In some nitudrann, unpublic mead 
Let me sigh upon a reed, 

Or in the woods, with leafy dm, 

\Vhisper the still eiening in 
Some still work giae me to do, — 

Only — be it near to y ou ' 

For Hd rather be thv child 
And pupil, in the forest wild, 

Than be the king of men elsewhere. 

And most sosereign slave of care 
To have one moment of thy dawn. 

Than share the city’s year forlorn 

The Fisher’s Boy 
My life IS like a stroll upon the beach, 

As near the ocean’s edge as I can go , 
hly tardy steps its waves sometimes o’erreach, 
Sometimes I stay to let them overflow 

My sole employment ’tis, and scrupulous care. 

To place my gains beyond the reach of tides. 

Each smoother pebble, and each shell more rare, 
Which Ocean kindly to my hand confides 

1 have but few companions on the shore 
Tfiey scorn the strand who sail upon the sea , 

Yet oft I think the ocean they ’ve sailed o’er 
Is deeper knoim upon the strand to me 

The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 

Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view , 

Along the shore my hand is on its pulse. 

And I conierse wath many a shipwrecked crcii 

There 15 a complele ’ Riverside Edition of Thoreau t wrnlingj 
in eJcicn volumes (1893) His letters edited bj Emerson iverc 
better edited wath ndditions bj F B Sanborn (1894) gmng a less 
stoical inipresiion For the Pofntt sec Sanborn 1 collection A 
great body ofliteralure biographical and critical has grown up about 
Thoreau t name and ■' augmenting iteadilj Channing s Thornui 
tTu Poet Nnturnttst (1S73) is the Irtst quarry Sanborn s Henry D 
PAoreau^ in ‘ American Men of Letters (1883) gives the Concord 
setting and Pemonattfy opThortmt admirable study and 


reCoUcction There are. good English Lives by H A. Page (1877) 
and H S. Salt (1890 and 1B96) ITierc arc manj side lights in Lives 
of Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, and m E. W Emerson s Emerson 
in Coucerd which best shows Thoreau as tlie childrens fnend 
The critical essays are innumerable Lnwells, in Mi Study IPin 
dtnus, the best known and least just , John Burroughs, /« Literary 
Vatnex and elsewhere sohnds a truer note 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 

James Russell Lou ell, 

poet, essayist, publicist, humourist, scholar, and 
diplomatist, w as born m Cambndge, Massachusetts, 
22nd February 1819, fated, as it were, by his 
birthday (Washington’s) to that lofty patriotism 
which was the most distinguishing feature of his 
life Elmwood, his birthplace, was one of several 
spacious houses built before the Revolutionary 
War, and together constituting ‘ Tory Room ’ 
The builder and occupant m the troublous times 
before the Revolution was Thomas Oliver, heu 
tenant gov emor of the colony and President of 
the Council, who was forced to resign his office 
by a visitation of four thousand citizens Oliver 
joined the loyalists that swarmed to Halifax, and 
his house being seized and sold, it vv’as bought 
and occupied by Elbndgc Gerry, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, for two years 
Governor of Massachusetts, and at the time of his 
death (1814) Vice President of the United States 
Thus the house had a variety of political associa- 
tions to please the fancy of the growing boy and 
the grown man, and something better m the noble 
woods surrounding it, with their leafy ‘choirs in 
which the sweet birds sang,’ never when Lowell 
was at home to inattentive ears Harvard College 
w'as a little w ay off across the open fields, and, just 
as Low ell w as entenng on his studies there, Long- 
fellow came to live in the Cragic house, a few 
rods from Elmwood, his early laurels no doubt dis 
turbing Lowell’s sleep His father, Rev Charles 
Lowell, was a Unitarian clergy’man, minister of 
the \\ est Church in Boston, a man so sweet and 
gracious, and of so much simplicity, that Ins like- 
ness to the Vicar of Wakefield did not escape 
the filial eye, so quick to mark resemblances and 
differences of any kind Dr Lowell’s theological 
education was earned on in Edinburgh under Sir 
David Brewster and Dugald Stewart, but the son 
had forebears on his mother’s side that gave him 
a much closer Scotch alliance The blood of 
Orkney Trails and Highland (or north country ) 
Spences flowed in his veins, and it pleased him 
to imagine that Sir Patnek Spens and Minna 
Troll contnbuted some of its ruddier drops It 
IS certain that his mother had an hereditary 
passion for the Scotch ballad poetry', and her 
recitation of ‘Annie of Lochroyan’ and other 
pieces was one of the influences that mixed 
his clay with heavenly fire. A local school fitted 
him for Harvard College, which he entered in 
1S34. He profited less by the regular course of 
study than by his miscellaneous reading, which 
tended, at first fitfully and then steadilyi to the 
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best English literature A tendency to wayward- 
ness was aggravated b) his parents' departure for 
a long European journey The father's pecuniarj 
bribes, nicely proportioned to degrees of possible 
distinction, seemed base compared wth the allure- 
ments of frolicsome escapades iiliich subjected 
him to pruate and public admonition The worst 
offence was on the eient of his election by his 
class to be its poet, iihen for his excessue gaiety 
he was banished from Cambndge to Concord for 
some Meeks on the eve of his graduation In 
Concord he made Emerson’s acquaintance, and 
was invited to walk with him, but he was not 
prevented by so much graciousness from lashing 
out at him m his Class-Day Poem, debarred 
from reading which, he pnnted it with additions 
Emerson suffered in good company, that of Cnr- 
Ijle and- Gatnson and the advocates of total 
abstinence and Women’s Rights As touching 
Emerson and the abolitionists, and in general, the 
satire was an inv erted prophecy of the enthusiasms 
of the full-grown man 

The last year of Lowell's college life and that 
succeeding had much deeper troubles than those 
following on neglected recitations and undue 
hilarity Thej coincided with a period of eager 
and joyous and then hopeless passion, its object 
a girl possessing every intellectual and personal 
attraction \Vlien he was separated from her bj 
some untoward chance, there was no measure to 
die bitterness of Lowell’s gnef and rage. We 
have his miserable confession that he put a 
loaded pistol to his head, but was too covvardl) 
to fire The fate diat seemed so cruel was the 
fnendhest possible, for without his love for and 
marnage with Mana Wliite, the comfortress who 
helped him to forget the past and set a happy 
future in his eyes, it is conceivable that he 
would have achieved no honourable fame She 
was the good genius of his life, leading him 
to quick repentance of his reactionary tendencies, 
enlisting him among the Transcendentahsts and 
in the anti-slavery cause, making Lowell the 
reformer possible Lowell met her in 1839, and 
they were married on Chnstmas Eve, 1844. In 
the meantime he had chosen a profession, law, 
and abandoned it after taking his degree and 
entering a lawyer’s office in Boston The tur- 
moil of his affections added to the perturbation 
of his mind In 1841 he published A Year’s 
Life, a small collection of poems , its motto, 
Jeh habe gelebt ttttd gdtebei, a frank confession 
of Its autobiographical character Here, equally 
plain, was the inspiration of his new-found 
happiness and of Keats and Tennyson Of its 
sixty-eight poems and sonnets, his ‘after-appro 
bation ’ admitted nine to his collected works, where 
a less exigent taste would have spared more of 
the innocents If not so wide and deep as it 
might have been, it was enough to commit him 
to literature as the profession of his final choice, 
and the next step was the projection and publica- 


tion of the Pioneer, of which three numbers were 
published It was the best Amencan magazine 
of the period, a prophecy fulfilled m the Atlantic 
Monthly But Lowell's eyes gave out , so did the 
credit of the publishers, leaving them deep m debt 
for pnnting and contnbutions Besides, at this 
time Lowell's mind was too intent on poetry for 
him to think or care for anything beside All his 
life long the making of poems was bis supreme 
delight Scratch the publicist or diplomatist and 
jou came at once upon the poet. In 1843 
published a second volume, which marked a sure 
advance m his powers of poetical conception and 
expression It had, too, intimations of the coming 
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humounst, and it gave bonds of that allegiance 
to the anti-slaverv cause which had its most dis- 
tinct expression in the years from 1845 to 1849 
Even those poems whose subject and treatment 
were remotest from the reformer's zeal could not 
escape It altogether Lowell’s official biographer, 
H E Scudder, presses on us his opinion that 
Lowell’s engagement with the anti-slavery reform 
was a misfortune to him as poet, distracting him 
from the mam haunt of his peculiar pow er That 
he was poet in the first, reformer only in the 
second degree, there is no doubt But for his 
high souled wife he might not have been the re- 
former m anv manner or degree. Failing of her 
pure chnsm he might have earned far the type 
of poetry of which his ‘Legend of Bnttany’ (as 
sweet as Keats’s Endymton, but far less exquisitely 
sweet) was typical, but in missing the anti-slavery 
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poems we should h'vxc imsscd much of lus bc^i j 
work, not onl> the sjilcndid tributes to Wendell I 
Pliilhps nnd Gnmson, the ‘Vision of Mile*, 
btnndish,’ nnd the ringing stanzas of ‘ J he Prt 
sent Cnsis,’ but the first senes 

and the second, for if Loncll had not ph)cd th' 
part he did as opposing the annexation of fevas 
and the Mexican War (a sequence of pro-shxerj 
turpitude), he nc\cr could ha\c risen to the height 
of ins great argument in 1861-64, cither in \crsc 
or prose His contributions to the An/t i/it-ar, 
Slaiidard ncre neither first rate litcrnr) nor anti 
slavery worl , but thc>, helped to tram the ’prentice 
hand nhich later norked so cfTicicntl) in his politi 
cal articles in the dtlnnttu and Noilh Iwcrjuir j 
Rn> t~if, and in such cronning glories of Ins pro^e 
as his ‘ Dcmocrac) ’ of i88( and his ‘ Independent | 
in Politics’ of 1888 Hut It is not at all as if 
Lowell's literary energs was exhausted b^ his work 
on anti slaierj lines Studs iiig the bibliograph> 
of his writings for the \cars 1843-50, \ c disroicr 
tint these 3 cars were remarkabh prolific of portn 
of the less strenuous kind 1 hr i aters troubled ] 
by the reform spint did more th in strengthen h in 
for his anti slarcrj worl I hex touched In 
poetic genius in its most ethereal part to finer 
issues The slacl ening of the anti shicn ini 
pulse (1830-60) coincided with the minimum of 
Ins poetical production 

To one rending Lo\ ell’s pin, or | 

or his Wrthttgs in the order of their production, 
the penod 1845-49 is the most engaging which Ins 
life presents. Then he was poor, then he iv.is 
Inppj , then he was tingling with the consciousness 
ofxanous power Sorrow came to him (the death 
of his first child, 1847), but it could not depress 
him long flic Brcnd-im Jo in al might ofier ! 
him a dollar a page for his best thoughts, and j 
refuse them as smacl ing too much of reform , , 
Edgar A Poe and tlargarct Puller might touch * 
sore spots, but none of these things could more 
him (if at all, for long) from the jocund temper 
of his habitual life. Nexer again is he so m j 
teresting, so loxablc. His letters of this penod 
lend themsclxcs to the contention that letter 
wnting xx-as his rarest gift, but onlx those can 
be conxinccd of this who did not know the 
boundless affluence and cfrcrxcscencc of lus 
talk. These jears, all \i\id and abundant, had 
their degrees, and 1848 ins Lowell’s annus nun- 
blits The bibhographx furnishes abundant proof 
of this From the multitude of the year’s pubh- 
galions there stand out Poems, a third collection 
bettenng the second but not shaming it , A Pab/e 
for Critics ^ The Biglow Papers ^ and The Vis on 
of Str Launfal The Path, on one side xxitty and 
excellent criticism of Lowell’s literary' contempo 
rancs, the cancaturcs better than poor likenesses, 
on the other side fell axxay into execrable puns and 
fantastic tracks m rhyming that would male the 
most perxerse of Browoiing’s xxcep, finding them 
selxes outdone. In the Visioi he was tlic re- 


former, wearing a di'-giiisc as tlim as M ten's 
samite roht, ‘xhuli more expre^t than hid her’ 
Us best parts vrre the introeluetions to tic firs, 
and second sections of flic poem, one a 1 inter 
piece, the other a rlniioHl, of June Of Im^rlls. 
mans x-anants of this theme, the In t is tne p'-elu 
sixc part of £/;;//'cr//o If Halt's (•rc-ii was his jox 
in the world out of doors, and e>relh nt his gift for 
noting and for naming cxen stvj.e'^ nc aspcc* of 
the earth siid sly His belo.id Keats v-as not 
more scnsitiie to the touch of nati ral beauty 1 he 
Bn^lo-e J'apers, now collected, had for two xt-ars 
been adding wit to xit satire to «atirc, ^corr to 
scorn Nowhere else dm J o \tll s'ril c a no'e at 
once so pox eiful and unique Ibex painted the 
Mexican \\ ar just as it x as, a sordid erme 
Poetrx wos the best x chicle of bis politics, Ibe 
Yankee dnlcct of the Papers as not an m nboa 
nor an trqxiisition, hi t a reminiscence of that 
‘Camhndgc Thirtx Vc-irx Ar'i’ of wbicb bcwro'c 
so well Fears Inxc been expre '=eil tl a* 'be ap 
ness of the Pap rs to tlicir lunr x oidd be fa al 
to their pcr^I'•ten^rx Put i ic most recent 1 ’St'wy 
Ins found them qtio'abic to a rcmarl aide d'-grre, 
and, so Ion, i Imtorx repeals tin foil 1 *ho 
meanness of mini tml, here arc bool ms to nap-ilc 
the one and sxx-ords to slide the other do"n 
t‘Thc Couitin’,’ first p iblisbcu with the Bs^t 
Papers as 'an cxmci from a sxippo Cxl Ixillad bx- 
Mr Biglox ,’ was onpn dl wntten to (ill a blanl 
page, but was uhmntclx rcimdrd oiT so as to 
male a connected ard charmin’ dxl or pasto- 
ral in twenty four xersce j 
Coincident x nh the mid ccn'urx there xns a 
great dixidc m Lowells life xxlic"c it Ind been 
eager, joyous, and productixe, it became wcair 
sorrowful, spent mcJtx and enthu-.nsm aani=hed 
and mxcntion faded He Ind good reason to be 
sad The ‘ reaper x' hose name is death ’ had been 
xerv busx m Ins field Within a few xcars he had 
lost three children and lus mother and in 1S55 the 
g-cntlc xxifc, impassionctl and iniji issiomng, died 
also V little propcrlx had come to them, and 
they had gone abraad , but their son W alter died 
m Rome, and after that the xxifc’s dedme went on 
with swifter pace. Rordenng on her death then, 
was for Lowell a region of thick darkness, a boding 
horror of intellectual rum, in pan. excited b\ the 
spectacle of Ins fatlier’s miserable deeax Fortu 
natcly a plodding task made his life more endur- 
able. In 1833 succeeded Longfellow as Smith 
Professor of Belles Lettres m Harvard College. 
A course of l-o'.e II Lcctiins on English Poetry 
marked him infallibly as the nght man for this 
succession It also marked the gam tint he had 
made upon his early Coir’irsations witn son ~ oj 
the Old Poets (iSgsl Lowell’s confession of indo- 
lence mc.ant lint he had his ‘drowsy days,’ alter 
natmg xxaih seasons of funous actix ity But xxat 1 

all the loss of the first Lowell, there xx as xnth the 

second a gain of steady efibrt W’lth less force 
to use his oxxTi distinction — there xxas more poxxcr 
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To 51 % that Low ell the scholar was bom of those 
mid centurjf pains would be no gross mistake 
The strength of his professonal work went prc 
eminentlj into studies of Dante and Shakespeare. 
Much of It enjojed a second birth m the Atlantic 
Monthly and the No> th A mcrtcan Review, and is 
preserved m Among my Books, first senes 1S70, 
and second senes 1876 The jcar 1857 was 
marked for Lowell bj two notable events — his 
second marnage and his engagement os editor of 
the newl} established Atlantic From the com- 
pleteness of his second mamagc there was one 
senous deduction his wife did not like his humour 
and detested his Btglow Papers A new scries of 
these was a dangerous venture, the first had set 
the mark so high , but the poet proved himself 
equal to it With less spontaneity than the first 
senes, they ha\ e more intellectual substance. 
Lowell’s temperament was not more sensitive to 
pnvatc sorrow than to public spint, and the 
Cival War drew from him not only the lightning 
of the ne\ Biglow Papers, shattenng every 
fallacy' and blasting every baseness of the fme, 
but also a senes of great political essavs, the 
earlier in the Atlantic, the later in the North 
American Review, of v hich he became joint editor 
with Professor C E Norton in 1863 The war in- 
spired poems besiaes those of the Papers, and, at 
Its close, the Harvard Commemoration Ode (1865), 
the most significant product of his poetic facultv 
from a national point of view The joy of its swift 
shaping (523 lines in slx hours) made him feel 
young again A great ode, it is not one of the 
most perfect in its form, havang the defects of its 
improvisation. The splendid characterisation of 
Lincoln was not originally a part of it. Its repu- 
tation selected Lowell as the inter of three other 
odes, celebrating great national anniversaries in 
1875, 1876 , but, while Under the Great Elm con- 
tained a tribute to Washington which was only 
less splendid than the earlier tribute to Lincoln, 
m general these were far below the height of the 
Ode of 1865 The years following the war were 
as prodigal of jxicms as a battlefield of flowers, 
and these, with earlier ones, were gathered up in 
Under the Willows (1869) In 1870 appeared The 
Cathedral, Lowell’s bnlliant poetic comment on the 
interrelations of science and religion, marred here 
and there by spurts^of irrepressible jocosity A 
final volume. Heartsease and Rue (1888), was 
vanouslv rich, not least in poems that were stem 
reflections on the political turpitude into which the 
country fell away too soon from the impassioned 
ardours of its most fearful hour Giving great 
offence to the political Bourljons, these poems 
endeared him to reformers and independents in 
politics, and because of them, or in spite of them, 
he was made minister to Spam by President Hayes 
(1877), and to England in 1880, remaining in this 
position till 1885. The diplomatic situation was 
not exagent, but his soaal opportunities were great, 
and his success w idi them did much to commend 


his countrv to the Bntish mind For one who 
had so long skirted the coasts of Bohemia, his skill 
m steenng along tliose of Philistia was certainly 
immense His Birmingham address, ‘Democracy,’ 
was distinctly a bearding of the Bntish lion in his 
den , but its noble frankness vvon him the respect 
which he would have forfeited by a less manly 
course The address was as impromptu as the 
Harvard ode , but by this time Lowell’s prose was 
pruned of all its earlier excess, if with some loss 
for things in lighter vein, with distinct gam for 
such addresses as the ‘Democraev,’ and the later 
(1888) ‘ Independent in Politics ’ In the former he 
had glonfied American principles abroad , m the 
latter the defects of Amencan practice at home 
mv ited the genial satire of his npest power His 
increasing sense that ‘there is something mag- 
nificent m having a country to love’ was on 
the reverse side a growing scorn of those who 
did political iniquity His own conception of 
patriotism was never better indicated than in 
his ‘Epistle to his high minded friend George 
William Curtis, where he wrote 

I loved my country so as only they 

M ho love a mother fit to die for may , 

I loved her old renown, her stainless fame, — 

M’hal belter proof than that I loathed her shame ’ 

Lowell wished that he might die at Elmvood, 
and he had his wish, after much suffenng, on the 
lath of August 1891 He was a bnihant wit and a 
delightful humourist , a discursiv e essayist of unfail- 
ing charm , the best Amencan enUe of his time , 
a scholar of wide learning, deep also where his in- 
terest w as most engaged , a pow erful waiter on great 
public questions , a patnot ‘ passionately pure , ' 
but first, last, and always he was a poet, never so 
happy as when he was looking at the world from 
the poet’s mount of vision and seeking for fit words 
and musical to tell what he had seen But his 
emotion was not sufficiently ‘recollected m tran- 
quillity’ Had he been more an artist he would 
have been a better poet, for he w ould then hav e 
challenged the invasions of his literary memorv. 
Ins humour, his animal spints, within limits where 
they had no nght of way If his humour was his 
rarest, it was his most dangerous, gift, so often 
did It tempt him to laugh out in some holy place. 
Accused of literary inspiration, for first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Nature he had no supenor , nor 
did Thoreau rejoice in her companionship with 
more unaffected joy \\’liat is most subjective m 
his verse, its keenest notes of joy and sorrow, 
draws us bv a yet stronger cord Less charming 
tlian Longfellow, less homely than Whittier, less 
artistic than Holmes, less grave than Bryant, less 
vivid than Emerson, less unique than Poe, his 
qualities, intellectual, moral, and aesthetic, in their 
assemblage and co-ordination assign him to a place 
among American men of letters which is only a 
little lower than that which is Emerson’s, and his 
alone 
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From 'A Fable for Critics ' 

‘There’s Lowell, ^^ho’s sinving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together a\ilh rhyme , 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders , 
The top of the hill he anil ne’er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’tuixt singing and preaching. 
His l)ro has some chords that uould nng pretty ucll, 

But he ’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 

And rattle away till he ’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem ’ 

Massaebusetts 
Massachusetts, God forgive her. 

She ’s akneehn’ with the rest. 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung fer ever 
In her grand old eagle nest , 

She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the m orld ' 

Hamt they sold your colored seamen ? 

Haint they made your ena’j’s wiz? 

IP/// ’ll make ye act like freemen? 

IP/// ’ll git )our dander riz? 

Come, I’ll tell je nut I’m thinkin’ 

Is our dooty m this fix. 

They ’d ha’ done ’t ez quick ez \t inkin’ 

In the days o’ seaenty six 

Clang the bells in everj steeple. 

Call all true men to disown 
The tradooce/D of our people. 

The enslavers o’ their own , 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put tile trumpet to her mouth. 

Let her nng this messidge loudly 
In the cars of all the South — 

‘ 1 ’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail morlils can. 

But I wun’t go help the Dc\ il 
Makm’ man the cus o' man , 

Call me coward, call me traiter. 

Jest ez suits your mean idees, — 

Here I stand a tyrant hater. 

An’ the friend o’ God an' Peace 1 ’ 

Ef I ’d my way I hed rulher 

We should go to work an’ part, — 

They take one avay, we take t’other, — 

Guess It wouldn’t break my heart , 

Man had ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined , 

An I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there ’s thousands o’ my mind 

(F rora Btglosv Papers ist Senes, No u) 

The Pious Editor’s Creed. 

I du believe in Ereedom’s cause, 

Ez fur aw ay ez Payns is , 

I lo% e to sec her stick her claavs 
In them infamal Plinjnsees , 

It ’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an' triggers — 

But libbaty ’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree wath niggers. 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut ’s his’n unto Casar, 

For It ’s by him I move an’ live, 

Frum him my bread an’ cheese air , 

I du believe thet all o’ me 

Doth bear his superscription, — 

Will, conscience, honor, honestj. 

An’ things o’ thet description 

I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral tii a Presidunt, 

Let ’lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal broke preccdunt , 

Fer nn> olTicc, small or gret, 

I couldn’t ax with no face. 

Without I 'd lien, thru dr) an' wet, 

Th’ unrizzest kind o’ doughface 

I du believe wutever trash , 

’ll keep the people in blindness, — 

Thet we the Alexicuns c.an thrash 
Right inter brothcrl) kindness, 

Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air gocxl will’s strongest magnets, 

Thet pexice, to make it stick at all. 

Must be drnv in with bagnets 

In short, I fmnl) du believe 
In Humbug gcncrall), 

Fer It ’s a thing thet I pcrcave 
To hev a solid vally , 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben. 

In paslurs sweet heth led me 
An’ this ’ll 1 ecp the people green 
To feed ez the) hev fed me. 

(From Btgh o Pa/erj, isl Senes, No vie) 

Jonathan to John. 

It don’t seem hardly right, John, 

When both m) hands was full. 

To stump me to a fight, John, — 

Your cousin, tu, John Bull 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘ I guess 
We know it now ,’ sez he, 

‘ The lion’s paw is all the law. 
Accordin’ to J B , 

Thet 's fit for you an me ! ’ 

We own the ocean, tu, John 
You mus’n’t take it hartl, 

Ef we can’t think with you, John, 

It ’s just )Our own back yard 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘ I guess, 

Ef thel's his claim,’ sez he, 

‘ The fencin’ stuff ’ll cost enough 
To bust up friend J B , 

Ez w al ez you an’ me I ’ 

We know we 'vc gut a cause, John, 

Thet ’s honest, just, an’ true , 

We thought ’t would win applause, John, 

Ef nowheres else, from you 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘I guess 
His love of right,’ sez he, 

‘ Hangs b) a rotten fibre o’ cotton 
There ’s natur’ in J B , 

Ez wal ez you an’ me I ’ 
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The Sonth says, * Peor folks dcnan ’ ’ John, 

An’ ‘ All men up I ’ say we— 

^\ h\le, jailer, blacL an’ brown, John 
Now \\luch IS your idee? 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘ I gness, 

John preaches wal,’ sez he , 

■ But, sermon thru, an' come to du. 

Why, there ’s the old J B 
A crowdin’ you an’ me ' ’ 

Shall it be love, or hate, John? 

It ’s you thet 's to decide , 

Ain’t ) our bonds held by Fate, John, 

Like all the world s beside ? 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘ I gnes>, 

Wise men forgive,' sez he, 

‘ But not forget , an’ some tune yet 
Thet truth may strike J B , 

1 7. wal ez you an’ me ' ’ 

God means to make this land, John, 

Clear thru, from sea to sea. 

Believe an’ understand, John, 

The zeuek o’ bein’ free. 

Ole Uncle S sez he, ‘ I guess, 

God’s pnee is high,’ sez he , 

‘But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
U ears long, an’ thet J B 
Maj learn like you an’ me ' ’ 

(From Papers and Senes, No ii.) 

From The Vision of Sir Launfal ’ 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days , 

Then Hcasen ines the earth if it bo in tune. 

And o\er it softly her uarm ear lays 
Vihether we look, or whether mc listen. 

We hear life mnrmur, or ee it glisten , 

Fiery clod feels a stir of miglit. 

An instinct ■vnthin it that reaches and towers. 

And groping blindly aboie it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flou era , 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thnlling back over hills and a alley a , 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 

And there ’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace , 

*rhe little bird sits at his door in the sun. 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives , 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her mngs 
And the heart m her dumb breast flatters and sings , 
He sings to the wide norld, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 

Now IS the high tide of the year. 

And whatever of life hath ebbed an ay 
Comes flooding back n ith a npply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay , 

Now the heart is so fell that a drop orcrfills it, 

We are happy now because God wills it , 

No matter how barren the past may hare been, 

’T IS enough for us non that the lea\ es are green , 
We sit m the n-arm shade and feel nght well 
Hon the sap creeps up and the blossoms sn ell , 
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We may shut our etes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing , 

The breeze comes nhispenng in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are floning, 
That the n\er is bluer than the sky. 

That the robin is plaslcnng his house hard by , 

And if the breeze kept the good news back. 

For other couriers ne should not lack. 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 

And hark ' lion clear bold chanticleer, 

\\ armed with the new wine of the year, 

1 ells all in his lusty cronang I 

Under the WUlowB 

Frank hearted hostess of the field and wood, 

Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading tree, 

June IS the pearl of our New England year 
Still a surpnsal, though expected long. 

Her coming startles Long she lies in wait. 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws cotlv back. 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky. 

With one great gush of blossom storms the world 
A week ago the sparrow was divine , 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as n rhyaner ere the poet come , 

But now, O rapture ' sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm w ild breath of the W cst 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one. 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal m a bird. 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June t Dear June < Nero God be pratsed for June 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Nature, they say, doth dote. 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some w om out plan, 

Lepeating us by rote 

From him her Old World moulds aside she threw. 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the une-xhausted West, 

AVith stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

AATio loved his charge, but never loved to lead , 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

N ot lured by any cheat of birth. 

But bv his clear.grained human worth. 

And braie old wisdom of sincerity 1 

They knew that outwaird grace is dust , 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure footed mind's unfaltenng skill. 

And supple tempered wiU 

That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust 
His was no lonely mountain peak of mmd. 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea mark now, now lost in vapours blind , 
Broad prainc rather, genial, level lined. 

Fruitful and fncndly for nU human kind. 

Yet also nigh to heav en and loved of loftiest stars 
Nothing of Europe here. 
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Whitnnn with ‘a dear and unmislakcn conMCtion 
to disobey all and go Ins own uaj ’ Ibis edition 
bad some sale In 1862 Wbitm in went to Wash 
inglon, and for two \cars did patient ind cflicicnt 
sen ICC ns a loluntccr nuisc in the soldiers’ 
hospitals Of these )cars there is ample and 
anbcting record m his Drum Taps and in J hi 
IVotuu! Dusscr (a senes of Idlers to his mother) 
and the prose i>pcctmcii Days Appointed to i 
clerkship in the national Department of the 
Intel lor, he was dismissed h> the Secretary as 
‘ the author of an indecent hook ’ I rom this mci 
dent came W D O’Connor’s splendid \ indication, 
‘ 1 he Good Graj Poet,’ ind WIntman got another 
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government appointment, which he held till he was 
stneken with paralysis m 1873. Apparently the 
emotional strain of the hospital sen ice had sapped 
the foundations of his health The remainder of 
his life was spent in Camden, New Jerse), an 
unlovelj estension of Philadelphia, where he had 
noble visitors and faithful friends, with some whose 
flattenes would have sickened him had his appetite 
for such meat been less robust New editions of 
his poems appeared from time to time, seed for 
the collector’s harvest further on, a sigpiificant one 
in 1876, so broad the stamp on it of his indnidu- 
ahty , and one m 1882, nearly complete, which 
his Boston publishers abandoned when threatened 
with prosecution by the Massachusetts Attornev- 
General They begged WBiitman to make some 
concessions to the official censor, but he stubbornly 
refused Luther at Worms wars not more intrac 
table Here he stood he could no otherwise 


1 or some years of bis homefarmg his engagement 
with the thought of death was steady and jirofoiind, 
and embodied itself m much beautiful expression 
He died as he had sung, with quiet confidence, 
26tli March 1892 

Carlyle found his earliest clear rcsjxmsc in 
America, contrariwise Whitman, another ‘hairy 
man,’ his in Lngland But 11 is too often forgoueii 
or concealed that it was an expurgated edition ih it 
made for Whitman his first English fnends 
It IS perhaps true that, like Poe, he has liis most 
cnlhusiaslic following ibroid ’’igain, like Poe, 
his theories of \ ersification seem afu rthoughls We 
may as easily doubt that his irregular dithyramlis 
were dclibcratcK adopted as the form best stiued 
to his ihoiighl as that ‘1 he Ka\en’ was as mccham 
cally set up and stuffed as Poe averred W liitman 
wrote as he did because he could write in this way 
ind could not write m tile more formal rhvtlims 
1 he method was not a defect It was the ineilt 
able expression of his character, which he dcscnlicd 
as ‘disorderh, flesliK, ind senstn! ’ It filled him 
much better than his clothes- never a strong pomt 
wiili him It w is not by any means, mere form 
Icssiicss With less mtlorlv tiian some other fonns, 
It had more of harmony Such jiocms as ‘ flic 
Mystic I taimpcter,’ ‘Out of the Cradle,’ ‘Passage 
j to India,’ have the genesis ami cxckIus of great 
* musical compositions It was noi mere fanev on 
Whitman’s part tbit he ind Wigner made one 
music There arc ton, if not ‘ t ountlcss ' particular 
felicities, as J A Svanonds wrote, mote than few 
Many of the titles arc short poems , main initial 
lines as musical as the convention il Njmlios lute 
Manx phrases are as picture making is Carlvloj 
as vivid IS Pnier'=on’s \ htlc others are particularlv 
bad, as where the gi-iss is i ailed * the uncut hair of 
graves’ and Gods perfumed b indkercbicf which 
be has dropped with bis name in the comer Both 
of these phrases have been idmircd, but the first 
would be as bad as ])ossiblc were 11 not for the 
sceond There arc other defects which qualifv hut 
do not neutralise the better parts The diction is 
often prosaic, but a worse fault is Us inventions of 
mongrel Prcnch and Spanish words, the monstrous 
phrenological terminology, the paste-jewels of 
Whitman's own manufacture, and the lapses into 
mere prctlmcss With mam noble cadences, be Ins 
cacophonies tlmt he might casilv have smoothed 
aw a\ H IS catalogues of things innumerable, pitch 
forked together without order or congruity, have 
grieved his more judicious fnends and inspired 
amusing parodies, but without them the total 
impression would be less powerful than it is now 
He carncs us avvay as with a fldod, and thev are 
the scouring of its banks, svvirlcd on its tossing 
breast A splendid anthology could be cu ct 
from Whitman’s poems, but it would give us no 
idea of bis primal ‘ leagues of sun illumined 
bowed by a rushing wind The multitude o is 
particulars is necessary to his main effect e 
prevails m virtue of the volume and momentum c 
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his stream At his best he gives us a sense of 
deration and evpansion nhich is to the spint what 
the height and air of mountains is to the bodily 
sense 

The audacity of Whitman’s treatment of se\ 
relations has grven pause not only to his detrac- 
tors d onlrancty but to his admirers here and 
there. It is permitted us to doubt his taste and 
wisdom, but not his bra\e smeenty Despising 
the ‘snickenng pruriency’ and innuendo which are 
the warp and woof of men’s habitual regard for 
sexual things, he would redeem them bj an abso 
lute frankness But, pleading for their sacredness, 
he makes them so repulsue that his poems are 
discouragements of the normal relationships of se.x, 
and he raises the question whether certain instinc- 
ti\ e silences are not as sacred as the functions of 
the sexual man Morcoi er, there is no recognition 
of romantic love m his poems The procreative 
aspect swallow s up e\ cr> other 

The section of the Leaves called ‘ Calamus ’ has 
troubled some of Whitman’s fnends for whom his 
blessing on things sexual in ‘ Children of Adam ’ is 
not too frank and bold. It celebrates the mutual 
fnendship of man wath man in tenns that arc too 
sweet and soft for the more manl) sort A manly 
man likes not to be caressed b> one of his own sev 
Such a prophecy as this ought not to be of anj 
pnrate intcrpreta ion, jet J A. Symonds had to 
wait for Whitman’s pniatc assurance of his inten- 
tion before he could read w ithout misunderstanding 
It is at this point that we feel that Whitman, whose 
vmlity is so much raunted bj himself and others, 
has an invinlc strain, a predilection for certain 
mushy w ords and sentiments and traits His feeling 
for nature is imolved in this, and there is in his 
natural descriptions a surplusage of such words as 
‘ luscious,’ ‘voluptuous,’ ‘delicious ’ It should, how- 
c\ cr, be said of ‘ Calamus ’ that it is highly repre- 
sentatne of that passion for comradeship which 
was ever one of the master-passions of^Vhltman’s 
mind. 

If Whitman w ere an ‘ art for art’s sake ’ decadent, 
these considerations would be irrcle%ant, but his 
fnends claim for him, as he for himself, that his 
work was one of moral elevation Hence a diffi- 
cult), much greater than that inherent in ‘Children 
of Adam,’ obtruded bj such poems as ‘Native 
Moments,’ and passages of similar import which 
seem to teach a doctnne of moral indifference. 

What blurt is this about virtue and vice? 

Eval propels me vnd reform of evil propels me — 

I stand indifftrent 

And when he cncs 

O to be relieved of distinctions' to make as much of 

vices as virtues, 

we wonder at his dissatisfaction with his achieved 
success Here, we arc told, is the high-water mark 
of Whitman’s sjmpathj he is Terence’s man to 
whom nothing human is foreign But cv en though, 
*if all were known, all would be forgiven,’ it docs 


not follow that it would be cordiallj assumed and 
re enacted, as Whitman seems to say 

Before the face of Whitman’s message, as this 
appeals to those w ho know him best and lov c him 
most, every defect of his manner, ever)' exaggera- 
tion of his doctnne, hides a diminished head Let 
the character of his admirers plead for him, barring 
some foolishness, and m the court of fame be will 
be glonously crowaied No admiration did him 
more honour than that of Anne Gilchnst, and it 
was typical of a wade range It fed upon his con- 
fidence m God and man, the universe and the 
immortal life This confidence is not so much 
WTiilman’s as Whitman It might be wntten of 
the Leaves as of the Kotan, ‘There is no doubt in 
this book ’ This dauntless optimism attracts as 
docs nothing else m Whitman’s range. But that 
range is wide, and several points are salient m 
majestic rivalr) One that emerges conspicuously 
IS the importance of the mdiv idual, the worth of 
ever) individual soul Not Edwards nor Channing 
was more sure of this, and Emerson’s ‘First soul, 
and second soul, and evermore soul’ might be a 
leaf of WTiitman’s grass It is as the soul’s organ 
and minister that the bodv is so much to him It 
IS as nounshing the soul that the univ erse is most 
wonderful, while still the soul is ever more tlian it 
Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its Menders, Time and Space and 
Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee, O Soul, thou actual Me, 
And lo thou genii) masleresl the orbs, 

Thou matest 1 line, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full the vastnesses of Space. 

It IS as the arena of individuality, as the soul’s 
opportumt), that Democracy is so important and 
Its ‘ V istas ’ so encouraging (It should be said, 
however, that in his prose Dcmocralic P tsfas (iSjj) 
there was much less brag than m the earlier poems, 
and a sure finger on some ailing spots ) 1 1 is because 
ever) indiv idual is so precious that Whitman m his 
representative capaaty — which qualifies at man) 
points bis towering egotism, or what appears to 
be such — disdains companionship with no fellow - 
being, even the most vile The note of universal 
sympathy continuallv recurs and it is so cloquenil) 
written because it is so genuinely felt. And, 
finall) , it is because the mdiv idual soul is so great 
a being, the pndc and darling of the univ erse, all 
things subordinate to it, that it is secure of endless 
life God is not surer, and of Him the meanest 
thing in nature is a proof that ‘sextilhons of in 
fidcls ’ cannot confute. 

The traged) of Whitman’s life and art is that, 
while he was so proudl) and joyousl) the poet of 
the people in ever) aspect of their swarming lift, 
the) did not care for him Thc) preferred the 
cultivated Longfellow, thc ‘snow-bound ’ Whittier 
\nd M’hitman is still the poet of a htcran class, 
and there is little sign of his approaching recog- 
nition and adoption bj the Dcmocrac) with which 
he identified himself so heartil) So heartil), and 
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jct not pcrfecth, so indifTcrcnt was lie to those 
attractions of inatcri il wealth which arc so powerful 
for his countiamen Here, possibly, we ha\c the 
secret of his failure to engage their interest 

Houra for the SouL 

Juh 2Zud, 1878— Lning down in the country again 
A wonderful conjunction of nil that goes to niahe Uioae 
sometime miracle hours after sunset — so near and yet so 
far Perfect, or nearly perfect da\s, I notice, are not 
so \ery uncommon, hut the combinations tlint male 
perfect nights are few, cten in a lifetime We hare 
one of those perfections to night Sunset left things 
pretty clear, the larger stars were aniblc soon as the 
shades allow d A while after eight, lhac or four great 
black clouds suddenly rose, seemingly from differcnl 
points, and sweeping with broad swirls of wind but no 
thunder, underspte,ad the orbs from mcw c\ era where, 
and indicated a aiolcnt heat storm But without storm, 
clouds, blackness and all, sped and aanisli d as suddenly 
as they bad risen , and from a little after nine till elcacn 
the atmosphere and the whole slioaa nboac were rn that 
slate ofcxccplional clearness and glory just alluded to In 
the north aaest turned llie Great Dipper with its pointers 
round the Cynosure A little south of cast the constel 
lalion of the Scorpion was fully up, with red Antares 
glowing in its neck, while dominating, majestic Jupiter 
swam, an hour and a half nsen, in the cast — (no moon 
till after clcscn) A large part of the sly seem'd just 
laid in great splashes of phosphorus. \ ou could lool 
deeper m, farther through, than usual , the orbs ihtcl os 
heads of wheal In a field ^ot that there was any specml 
bnllnncy either — nothing near as sharp as I ha\e seen 
of keen wanlcr nights, but a cunous general luminousncss 
throughout to sight, sense, and son! Tlio Latter had 
much to do with it (I am com meed there arc hours of 
Aalurc, cspccmlly of the atmosphere, mornings and even 
mgs, aildrcss’d to the soul Aight transcends, for that 
purpose, what the jiroudcsl day can do ) Jsow, indeed, 
if netcr before, the heavens declared the glory of God 
It was to the full the sky of the Bible, of '\rabia, of the 
prophets, and of the oldest poems There, in abstrac 
tion and stillness (I bad gone offby myself to absorb the 
scene, to base the spdl unbroken), the copiousness, the 
remoa edness, vitality, loose clear crowdedness, of Uiat 
stellar concaac spreading overhead, softly absorb’d into 
me, rising so free, interminably high, stretching cast, 
avest, north, south — and I, though but a point in the 
centre hcloaa , embodying alk 

As if for the first time, indeed, creation noiselessly sank 
into and through me its placid and untellablc Ic^n, 
beyond — O, so infinitely beyond' — anything from an, 
fiooks, sermons, or from science, old or neaa The spirit's 
hour — religion’s hour — theaisible suggestion of God in 
space and time — now once definitely indicated, if ncacr 
again The untold pointed at — the hc.aacns all paaed 
avith it The Milky Way , as if some Eiiperliunian syan 
phony, some ode of universal vagueness, disdaining 
syllable and sound — a flashing glance of Delta, address’d 
to the sbul All silently — the indescribable night and 
stars-far ofT and silently ewttn Day, ) 

Boston Common— More of Emerson 
Dr/ 10-13 — I spend a good deal of time on the 
Common, these delicious days and nights — cacry mid 
day from ii 30 to about i — and almost eaery sunset 


another hour I 1 noaa all ih' big trees, especially the 
old elms along 1 rcmoiit and Beacon SlrceD, and have 
come to a sociabl. siknt understanding a iib mOit of 
them in the sunlit air (yet crispa cool enough), as I 
saunter along the a idc unpaaed a, all w Lp and down 
this breadth ha Bcaco 1 ''Irctt, bcta-c.n thcsi, s.“nc old 
elms, I avail 'd fir two hours, of a liripht sharp I thruary 
midday taacnla one a ear-, ago, with I nicr3r,n, then in Im 
prime, 1 ecn, physically and morally ma( nctic, armd at 
cacry point, and avhen he choac, amelding the emotional 
just as aacll ns the intellectual Dunng llio C laio hour, 
he aaas the t ill cr and I the hs cner It a as an argument 
stalcnient, reconnoitring, icaic , atlacl , and prcsaiag 
home (hie an "lany Curjis in order, aDilIcry, caaalrr, 
iiiCaiilry) of all ihni could Ir said agairst that part (ard 
a main part) in the crnstruction of my poems, ‘Ciiildrcn 
of Adam ’ More precimis than poU to me that dts'-fT 
lalion — It afforded me, tier af Or, tins strange and 
paradoxical lesion , each point of L ’s slatein Wit was 
unanswerable, no judge’s charge esc' more cniplcte 
or consincing I could nttcr hear the po nts better pn 
— and then I fell down m my ' ml the cDir and nn 
mistakahlc consictioa to disob'') all, and pursue my oim 
way 'Mliat base you to say tlien to such ll mgs?’ said 
I , pausing m conclu-ion ' Only that, while I can t 
answer them at all, 1 feel more settled than ever to 
adhere to my os-n theory, and exemplify it,’ s as my 
candid response M hereupon w c w cnl and Iiad a good 
dinner at the \merican lloJS" And ihenccfon aid I 
never waver’d or was touch’d with qualms (as I confess 
1 liad been two or tlircc times before) 

(T rom S/ laua Dap ) 

From •Sonp’ of MyHolf' 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the joumea work 
of the s ars, 

And the pismire is cqinlU perfect, and a gram of sand, 
and the egg of the w ten, 

And the tree toad is a chef d ocuvaa; for the highest. 

And the running hlacklicm would adorn the parlours of 
hcav cn. 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all 
niachincry, 

And the cow crunching wath depress’d head surpasses 
any statue, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger scxlillfons of 
infidels 

I think I could turn and live willi animals, tliey arc so 
plaad and self contain’d 
I stand and look at them long and long 

They do not sweat and whine about ibcir condition, 

They do not he awake m the dark and weep for their 

sms 

Tlicy do not make me sick discussing their duty to 
God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the 
mama of owaiing things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that hi'ca 
thousands of y ears ago. 

Notone is rcspectahlc or unhappy over the whole earth 

So they show thar relations to me and I accept 
them, 

They bring me tokens of myself, they evince them plain y 
in their possession. 
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The City Dead-Honse 
By the city dead house bj the gate, 

As idly saunlenng \\ ending mj -uav from the clangour, 

1 cunons pause, for lo, an outcast form, a poor dead 
prostitute brought, 

Her corpse they deposit unclaim’d, it hes on the damp 
bnck paiement. 

The di\ me woman, her body, I see the body, I look on 
It alone. 

That bouse once full of passion and beauty, alt else I 
notice not, 

Kor stillness so cold, nor running water from faucet, nor 
odours morbific impress me. 

But the house alone— that wondrous house — that delicate 
fair house — that rum ’ 

That immortal house more than all the rows of d\\ ellings 
e\ er bmlt ' 

Or white domed capitol ivith majestic figure surmounted, 
or all the old high spireil cathedrals. 

That little house alone more than them all — poor, des 
"perate house ' 

Fair, fearful wreck — tenement of a soul — itself a soul, 
Unclaim’d, atoided house — take one breath from my 
tremulous bps, 

Take one tear dropt aside as 1 go for thought of j on, 
Dead house of lose — ^honse of madness and sin, crumbled, 
crush’d. 

House of hfe, erewhile talking and laughing — but ah, 
poor house, dead even then, 

Months, jears, an echoing, garnish’d house— but dead, 
dead, dead 

To the Man-of-Wex-Btni. 

Thou bom to match the gale, (thou art all w mgs,) 

To cope mth hcaien and earth and sea and liumcane 
Thou ship of air that neier furl’st thj sails. 

Days, even weeks untircd and onward, through spaces, 
realms g\ rating. 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at mom Amenca, 

That sport’st amid the lightning flash and thunder cloud. 
In them, m thj experiences, hadst thou my soul, 

Wlial joj-s 1 what joys were thine ' 

Prayer of Columbus 
A batter d, wreck'd old man, 

Tbrowm on this savage shore, far, far from home, 

Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, twelve drearj 
months. 

Sore, stiff walh manj tods, sicken’d and nigh to death, 

I take m\ way along tlie island’s edge. 

Venting a heavj heart. 

I am too full of woe 1 

Haply I may not h\e another day , 

1 cannot rest O God, I cannot cat or dnnk or sleep. 

Till I put forth myself, my prajer, once more to Thee, 
Breathe, bathe myself once more m Thee, commune 
with Thee, 

Report myself once more to Tliec. 

One cfl'ort more, mj altar this bleak sand , 

That Tlion O God mj life hast lighted, 

Vitli raj ofliglit, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of Thee, 

I ight rare imtcUable, lighting the i cry light, 
beyond all signs, descnplions, languages , 

For that O God, be it my latest word, here on my knees. 
Old, poor, and paralysed, I thank llice. 
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My terminus near. 

The clouds already closing in upon me. 

The voyage balk’d, the course disputed, lost, 

I yaeld my ships to Thee. 

My hands, my limbs grow ner\ elcss, 

My brain feels rack’d, bewilder'd, 

Let the old timbers part, I will not part, 

I will cling Cast to Thee, O Goo, though the wares 
buffet me. 

Thee, Thee at least I know 

Is It the prophet’s tliought I speak, or am I raving ’ 
IVhat do I know of life? what of myself? 

I know not eien my owai work past or present. 

Dim c\er shifting guesses of it spread before me. 

Of newer belter worlds, their mighty parturition, 
Mocking, perplexing me. 

And these things I see suddenly, what mean they? 

As if some miracle, some hand divine unseal’d my eyes. 
Shadowy \ ast shapes smile through the air and sky , 

And on the distant w~iies sail countless ships. 

And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me 

The Death of Lincoln 

O Captain ' my Captam ’ our fearful tnp is done. 

The ship has weather d every rack, the prize wc sought 
IS w on, 

Tlic port u near, the hells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
dating , 

But O heart ' heart ' heart 1 
O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain hes. 

Fallen cold and dead 

O Captam ' my Captain ' rise up and hear the bells , 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for yon the bugle 
tnlls, 

For you bouquets and nbbem’d wreaths — for you the 
shores a crowding. 

For you they call, tlic swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning , 

Here Captain ' dear father ' 

This arm beneath your head I 

It IS some dream that on the deck, 

\ on ’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain docs hot answer, his lips are pale and still) 
hfy father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will. 
The ship IS anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done. 

From fearful tnp the victor ship comes in with object 
won , 

Exult O shores, and nng O hells I 
But I with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain hes, 

1 alien cold and dead 

From * Passage to India.’ 

Svnfily I shnv cl at the thought of God, 

At Katurc and its wonders. Time and Space and Death, 
But that I, turning, call to thee 0 soul, thou actual Me, 
And lo, thou gently mastercst the orbs. 

Thou matest Time, smilcst content at Death, 

And finest, swcllcst full the vaslncsses of Space 
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the author of Uncle Tonis Cabtn^ was bom in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, i4tlt June 1811 Her 
father was Ljman Beecher, a powerful preacher 
of New England orthodox.) with some personal 
\anations, who in 1826 was called to Boston 
to check the rising flood of Unitanmism there, 
and met with some success Harriet was the 
sixth of eight children b) Roxanna Foote, after 
whose death Dr Beecher went on marrjing and 
increasing his familj The setenth child of the 
first mamage was Henr> Ward Beecher, the most 
popular preacher Amenca has produced, ming- 
ling much poetr> and humour with a profound 
spintuahtx, and carrying much farther his father’s 
tentatue reforms of the traditional theologv It 
was a remarkable familj, not only for its ulti- 
mate size, but for the abiht) of its members 
Hamet and Henrj were its most shining lights, 
and their tw o hearts had but one beat as children 
and lifelong, especially in tlie anti-slax en struggle 
The mother, a bright and beautiful spirit, contn- 
buted their finer parts The father found her 
reading Str Charles Grandtson when he went to 
woo, and Evelina was another of her earl\ joj's 
She olied when Harriet was hardl) four tears old 
When twelxe the poor child wrote an essax on 
Immortahtj, and about the same time was as 
deqplj affected bv Lord Bxron’s death as xoung 
Tennjson by the same exent, but his was gnef 
for the dead poet, hers for the lost soul During 
her father’s Boston ministry' he became aware of 
her as an indixidual and not merel) one of his 
manj children, and xvhen m 1832 he removed 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, she joined his caravan His 
object was to found the Lane Theological Semi- 
nar), hers to assist her sister Catherine m a female 
academ) She remained in Cincinnati eighteen 
>ears, a period of chronic illness and Mow spints, 
povert), anxiet), and domestic drudgerx Marr) 
ing Calvin E Stowe, a teacher in her father’s 
school, in 1836, she bore six children in swift 
succession , her husband, meantime, less the sup- 
porting oak than the dependent vine His most 
bnlhant moment was in 1842, when he advised his 
w ife to drop her original middle name (Elizabeth) 
and go in for literary fame. The next year a 
volume of her stones was published, but they 
were not much For her tract of this period, 
Earthly Care a Heavenl) Disaphne, she had but 
to look into her own heart and wnte 
The year 1830 was signalised by her removal to 
Brunswick, Maine, the seat of Bowdoin College, 
where Hawahome and Longfellow had been class- 
mates at an earlier date, and where now her 
husband was to occupy a professor’s chair The 
labour of moving and gelling settled fell largely 
to her share , so that she w as ‘ really glad of an 
excuse to he in bed’ — the birth of her seventh 
child, with whom in arms, and full of household 
care, she wrote hnclc Tonis Cabin in 1831-52, 


publishing It in the Naiional Era, a semi-literarx 
and anti slavery paper issuing from Washington, 
Distnct of Columbia. She had no clear idea at the 
start how she was going on or coming out She 
expected to finish it in twelve numbers, and it ran 
through forty -three The first part WTitten was 
‘The Death of Uncle Tom,’ which came to her 
as a kind of vision while she was m church In 
the course of its appearance in the Era it excited 
little attention Nevertheless, a Boston publisher 
thought there was something in it, and offered to 
publish It. giving her a half share of the profits 
She declined the offer because her husband was 
‘ altogether too poor to assume the risk ’ The 
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publisher assumed this and gav e her to per cent 
royalty, which brought her 820,000 in the course 
of SIX months The Era had given her $300 
The wonderful fortunes of the book are related 
by Mrs Stowe in the ‘Illustrated Edition’ of 1879 
when there were forty three Fnglish editions in 
the Bntish Museum and nineteen translations A 
literature of imitation, cnticism, and counterblast 
sprang up around the book, above which it easily 
towered A little later a circulation of 1,500,000 
was reckoned in Great Bntain alone, and still it 
multiplies Its readers and editions More than 
two hundred copies are (1903) m constant demand 
in the New York Pubhc Library 

Ex en more remarkable than the external fortunes 
of the book IS the author’s lack of intellectual and 
moral preparation for it and pre-engagement wath 
It Her first knowledge of slavery on its own 
ground was in 1833, when she visited a Kentucky 
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plantation, -iNhich became Colonel Shelby’s in the 
book She sa\\ something of pro-slavery nots in 
Cincinnati, and something of runaway slaves, only 
the Ohio’s width intervening between Cincinnati 
and slave territory Once she had a slave-girl 
as a servant in her house, and when the man- 
hounds were on the girl’s track Airs Stowe’s 
husband and brother spinted her away towards 
Canada, so furnishing Mrs Stowe with one of her 
strong incidents Had her own scent upon the 
trail of slavery been keen, her opportunities for 
intimate knowledge of it would have been adequate 
to her demands But living for eighteen years 
ne\t door to slavery, and, as it were, in the first 
station of the ‘underground railroad,’ she does 
not appear to have had anv deep interest in the 
matter during those years. She probably sym- 
pathised with her father when, at the dictation 
of the slaveholding interests, he silenced the dis- 
cussion of slavery m his school and forced the 
withdrawal of the anti-slavery students She dis 
liked the abolitionists and was still a ‘coloni- 
sationist’ when she wrote Uncle Tonis Cabin 
Apparently she waited, as did many others, for 
the operation of the FugiMve Slave Law (1850)10 
/ wake her sleeping heart, and it was first through 
anothei’s cy es that she saw the horror of the situa 
tion Her brother Edward’s wife in Boston had a 
close viev of the slave captures and renditions, and 
she wrote to Mrs Stowe commanding her to ‘write 
something that would make this vv hole nation feel 
what an accursed thing slavery is’ Mrs Stowe 
read the letter in her little Brunswick parlour, and 
then crushing it in her hand, as if it were the 
monster, said, erecting her tired body, ‘ I 'wtll 
write something I vnll, if I live’ No vow was 
cv er kept more sacredly Once launched upon 
the tide of her storv, she was swept along with 
passionate sympathy Much of it was written in 
the small hours of the night, after the baking, 
mending, child-nursing, house-painting, and other 
drudgerv of the day The book waatten in this 
fashion had the defects of its qualities The plot 
wais loose and rambling , the style had ailing spots , 
the knowledge of Southern hfe and character and 
situation had its defective side. But the author had 
the divine gift of imagination, and her book was 
all alive Every character had reality , so had 
the scenery of the book , so had its main effect 
It did not evaggerate the horrors of slavery’ It 
confessed the better side But that its general 
truth was not too harsh the Key to Uncle Tonis 
Cabin, published m 1853, furnished irrefragable 
proof It IS difficult to estimate the effect of the 
book on the anti slavery cause. It has generally' 
been accounted its most powerful instrument 
Lincoln said to Mrs Stowe in 1862, ‘Arc you the 
litUc woman that made this great war?’ On the 
other liand, v e hav c to reckon with the fact that 
the anti slavery vote fell off nearly one-half in the 
presidential election of 1852. Shortly the book 
had ‘great allies’ — the repeal of the Missoun 


compromise in 1854 and the Kansas conflict 
following But, however modified or enhanced, 
its effect on the great struggle, now rapidly 
approaching its climax, must have been deep 
and wide 

i 

It helped to liberate the slave , it entirely liber- 
ated Mrs Stowe’s own genius and m part her 
spinL After 1852 she seemed a different woman 
In her letters the dignity of great events sup 
planted her domestic misencs Her book made 
her an abolitionist The grind of poverty vvas 
over, while still she must somehow be alwavs 
scrapmg her brains for money as if there were 
still a wolf at the door In England she was the 
object of an ovation which would have spoiled a 
nature less entirely simple than her own. In Drul 
(1856), a second anti-slavery novel, and in The 
^ftnlsteTs Wooing, and especially in Old Town 
Folks, she attained an artistic excellence denied 
to her great improvisation. Had Uncle Tonis 
Cabin rendered Southern life as jjerfectly as Old 
Tosvn Folks rendered New England life and char- 
acter, without loss of lyaacal passion, it would have 
been a greater book In Drc.d tliere was some 
waking to the perception of the cx-sIav eholder, 
James G Birney, that the Amencan churches 
were ‘the bulwark of slavery’ In the Mimslci^s 
IVootng Airs Stowe’s moral nature vvas more 
deeply engaged than in Uncle Tom, for slavery 
never shook her soul with its enormity' as did the 
doctnne of endless future punishment Agnes of 
SoiTenio and The Pearl of OiPs Island, agreeable 
stones, suffered from the exigencies of simultaneous 
production To dnve her spontaneous soul m 
publisher’s harness vvas always difficult She an- 
tiapated no permanent reputation for her vvnt- 
mgs subsequent to Old Town Folks The closing 
pened of her life crowned her vv ith great rev erence 
and affection, while burdening her with domestic 
sorrow, a fierce attack upon her brother’s charac- 
ter, the painful episode of her own attack upon 
Lord ByTon’s, and the slow but sure brcakmg 
down of her mind some years before her death, 
which occurred 1st July 1896 

Mrs Stowes 71011*5, ts published m the ‘Rivcrsido Edition in 
se\cnlccn flumes, include a Life written by her fnend Annie 
Fields in one v'olume. Ilns, an excellent book, is also publisbed 
sepaiatcl) (1898). There is another Life, * compiled from her journal 
and letters, bj her son Charles Edward Stowe (1890). It is not 
veil done bttt is fuller than Mrs Fields s. 

JOHN WHITL CHADWICK. 

Henry Ward Bccclicr (1813-87), Airs 
Beecher Stowe’s brother (see page 809), graduated 
at Amherst College, preached for eight years 
at Indianapolis, and in 1847 became pastor of 
Plymouth (Congregational) Church in Brooklyn, 
where, practically ignoring formal creeds, he 
preaclied what he held to be the gospel o 
Chnst, contended for temperance, and denounced 
slavery to an immense congregation He "as 
a strenuous politician , at the close of the w'ar 
m 1865 he became an earnest advocate of rccon- 
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dilation He long wrote for die Jmitpendtiif^ 
and after 1870 edited the Chrtsiian Union A 
charge of adultcrj (1874) was not proicd Of bis 
^ Tilings, manv of them first published in journals, 
the principal are Star Papers (1855), isuvimcr^m 
the Soul (1858), Eyes and Lars (1864'!, I^ctur^s 
to Voting Mtn (1844, rcMscd ed 1850), Aids 
io Prayer (1864), No>~iVood (1867), LecturL-Room \ 
Talks (1870), Yale Lectures on Preaching (1872- j 
1874), Es-alution and Rtligion (1885), and a Life I 
of Christ (i8gi) Mam collections of his scr- ( 
mons, lectures, and speeches were published, two | 
volumes of sermons selected bj Ljman Abbot in i 
1868 arc of his best Other aolumes were called I 
Life Thoughts and Comforting Thoughts • He was 
a most eloquent and cfTcctuc orator in pulpit 
and on platform, and wrote largely for journals, 
his sermons and pra\ers were plionographicallj 
reported Besides his Autobiographical Remtnts- 
cences (1898), there arc more dian half a dozen 
independent Ln cs of him , that bv Sco\ ille and 
others (1888) is the most authontatu e. 

Jolm Lofhroi) llotio, 

New Englander to the backbone though be was, 
did not trace hts paternal line of anccstr; to 
the Puntan settlers His great-grandfather, John 
Motley, who emigrated from Ireland to Maine m 
the earl) eighteenth centurj, may liaie contributed 
a new element to the onginal Massachusetts stock 
Still, the Ij-pical blood of the American Boston 
also ran in the historian’s \cins, lus mother was 
descended from John Lotlirop, a Nonconformist 
minister, who fled to Massachusetts in the sc\cn- 
teenth centurj to escape imprisonment m England 
It was Anna Lothrop who gave lus distinguished 
appca-ancc to her son (one of her eight children), 
who was bom 15th Apnl 1S14, at Dorchester, now 
part of the at> of Boston. From a prcliminarj' 
school, Lothrop went to a school where George 
Bancroft, one of the head masters, mov ed him to 
acquire German In 1831 he graduated at Harvard 
Univcrsit}, where one of his college friends was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, later his biographer 
From Harvard the cigli teen -v ear -old student 
passed to Gbttingcn, where he began an mtimaev 
with Bismarck which continued unbroken to Ins 
death , at Berlin the two were fellow -lodgers Two 
vears of German univcrsit) life were followed bj 
law studies m Boston Dunng this period Motlcv 
met and married (1837) Mar) Benjamin, who for 
Ihirt) -seven jears was an inspiration to liiin Two 
vc.irs later (1839) was launched anonjanousl) Ins 
first htcrary venture, a crude and vouthful romance 
called Mor tor's Hope, into which were worked in 
modified fomi man) of the author’s cvpcncnccs 
At the age of tv ent) seven Motlc) was sent to 
St Petersburg as Sccretar) of I egation , but be 
disliked the place, and resigned after a ven brief 
evper cncc B) the summer of 1S4; be nns again 
m \nicnca, and took part In the unsuccessfi I pre- 
sidential campaign of Htnrv Cl IV (1S44'' Fortlic 


North American Revu.iV he wTOtc m 1845 and 
1847 two papers, one on Peter ibc Great, the 
other on the Puritans, whicli surprised the critics 
In 1849 he served one term in the Massachusetts 
legislature, and in the same vear he published 
his second novel, Merry -Mount, artisucallj an 
improvement on ^[ortoifs Hope j in Holmes's 
opinion It IS less suggestive of Pelham and 
Vivian Gray, and has more in common with, 
IVoodsiock vccA Kcmlivorlh BJ the time J/izTp - 
Mount saw the light Motlev was well cmbailcd 
on his prelimmar) cvploration of the sources of 
Dutdi histor) IVhen Motley heard that Prescott 
was preparing to follow up his Congtttsl of Pint 
with his Philip //, he went to him at once to tell 
him of his own plan, which covered so much of 
the same ground , and Prescott not onl) assured 
the joung man that there was room for both cntcr- 
pnscs, but ofTcred him all the pnntcd matter he 
had at so much pains and cost collected Erelong 
Motlev felt he could not do justice to lus subject 
in Amcnca, and in 1851 he went to Europe with 
his famil) to continue lus preparations 

Over four vears were spent m researches at 
Dresden, the Hague, and at Bnisscls , and m 
1856 The Rise of the Dutch Republic, the fruit of 
ten ) cars’ work, appeared In the U'cstinirstcr 
Rcvuiu Froudo wrote ‘A historj as complete 
as mdustn and genius can malvC it now lies 
before me of the first tvvent) jears of the Revolt 
of the United Provinces It has been tlie 

result of manv jears of silent, thoughtful, unobtru 
sive labour, and unless v c arc strangclv mistaken, 
unless wc arc ourselves altogether unfit for this 
office of cniicising which wc have licrc under- 
taken, the book is one winch wall take its place 
among the finest histones in this or anv lan- 
guage All essentials of a great writer Mr 

Motlc) cmincml) possesses His mind is broid, 
lus industr) unweaned In power of dramatic 
dcscnplion no modem histonan, cveept perhaps 
Mr Carhle, surpasses him, and m ana!) sis of 
character he is elaborate and distinct’ Prescott 
wrote witli warm appreciation, his onl) cntiasm 
being, * ■'i ou bav e laid it on Philip rather luard 
Indeed, jou have whittled him dowai to such an 
imperceptible point that there is hardiv enough 
of him left to bang a newspaper paragraph on, 
much less five or si\ volumes of solid hisior), 
as I propose to do But then )ou make it up with 
V our own hero, \\ illiam of Orange, and I comfort 
mvsclf that )ou arc looking through a pair of 
Dutch spectacles often ’ TIic crit cism vas doubt 
less just Orange vas seen b Motlc) tbrougb a 
rose coloured medium, and was the hc-o of the 
stor) as tnilv as if be bad been aeated for a 
more successful no cl than the two carlv efforts. 
Dutch and French versions of the hook ivc-c made 
bv Bakhuircn van den Bnn) , archivist of Holland, 
and bv M Guiznt Bal huizcn commendfd Motlcv s 
work as an excellent ba-^is for the historv of ihc 
rise ol tlic republic, anu othc* schoh>-3 m he 
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Netherlands bore testimony to tlie thoroughness 
\\ith which the American had examined the sources 
of their national historj 

In London, m Rome, and in Boston Motley con- 
tinued his researches and w rote industnously , and 
the second harxest of his labours appeared in i860 
in the form of the first two volumes of The Untied 
Nciherlands The penod treated was only fixe 
)cars (1584-89), but the area dealt xvith x\as xast. 
So closelj did the new state come into touch xxath 
France and England, Us poise as a balance of 
power was so delicate, that m discussing its 
history' an understanding of conditions in adja- 
cent lands was essential And even at the time 
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It was fully recognised that Mollej had availed 
himself of many sources of information not used 
b^ an) earlier writer 

In 1860-61 Mode) was busied m the State 
Paper Office and the British Museum, and h\cd 
With his family in London His letters gne 
delightful pictures of the social recognition his 
reputation had won for him , Oxford honoured 
him with an honorar)' degree Meanwhile he 
Was watching cients in his own counter closel)’’ 
Absentee though he was, he was keenly and in 
tclligently patnotic, a firm believer in Republican 
gox eminent, and in order to correct the mis 
Conceptions of American affairs which he heard 
constantl) expressed, he wrote two long letters 
to the Itmcs, reprinted later under the title of 
The Causes of the Civil IVar 

In the spring of 1861 he returned to America, 
intending to remain there, but he accepted Lin 
Coin's appointment to represent the United States 
at the Court of Austna , and the autumn found 
him established in Vienna at a time when compli- 


cations in Europe raised many difficult problems, 
incspective of exents at home, from the early 
stages of the war to the assassination of Lincoln 
While Motley xvas straining exer)' nerxe to mam 
tain the honour of the Union, a Southern wnler 
(John B Adger in the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, July 1862) used his Rise pj the Dutch 
Republic as a text to urge the nghteousness of 
the Confederate cause, draxving a close parallel 
between the condition of the seceding states and 
the revolting Netherlands Motley’s comments on 
European affairs in his personal letters are spirited 
and charming, though sometimes oddly colloquial 
in phrase The correspondence between him and 
Bismarck often sounds as if the graxe statesman 
and the scholarly diplomat xx'cre still under 
graduates without responsibilities to the xxorld 
Motle)'’s long and pleasant official residence in 
Vienna came to an abrupt close in 1866 The 
malicious attacks of an unknown person, noticed 
b) Secretary Seward, caused Motley to resign the 
post that he had filled xxith dignity and honour, 
and President Johnson accepted his resignation 

Fortunatelyfor him, his historical work demanded 
continuous attention He xxent on steadily with 
the concluding volumes of the United Netherlands, 
published in 1868, in which thenarratne is brought 
doxxm to 1609 As a xvhole the second work is 
less interesting than the stor)' of the rexolt against 
Spain — It IS looser in construction, and has not the 
special adxantage of presenting two contrasting 
characters like Philip II and William of Orange. 
Furthermore, the author xvas too much affected by 
the Civil War in America, and drew his parallels 
between the situations in the United Netherlands 
and the United States more closely than xx'as war 
rantable During a brief residence in America 
that same year he delivered two noteworthy 
addresses, one at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on ‘Four 
Questions for the People at the Presidential 
Election,’ and the other before the New York 
Historical Society on ‘Histone Progress and 
Amencan Democrac) ’ 

One of the first acts of the administration of 
President Grant was Mot]e)'’s appointment as 
minister to tlie Court of St James’s (1869) His 
unexpected recall in the summer of 1870 was a 
painful expencncc to the man whose disinterested 
devotion to his countr) was patent in ever)' word 
he thought and uttered The question as to 
whether, in his preliminar) conv'crsation with 
Lord Clarendon on the question of the settlement 
of the Alabama claims. Mode) overstepped his 
definite instructions is beyond the scope of a brief 
summary of his histoncal work The s)mp'itliy 
of his contemporancB was with the minister, but 
in more recent treatment of the history of Grant's 
administration there is some tendency to hold 
that, from a diplomatic point of view. Motley was 
possibl) indiscreet. 

The remaining sev'cn )ears of the historian’s life 
were devoted to the continuance of his Nctherland 
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historv, ^\hlch he hoped to bnng through the 
Tliirty Years’ War From the central figure he 
called his next two rolumes The Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld They cor ered the period of the 
Truce in the Netherlands (1609-21), were published 
m 1874, and proxcd the conclusion of their author’s 
life work. If Morion's Hope is autobiographical in 
suggesting some of Motley’s y outhful aspirations, if 
the Umicd Netherlands reflects the crisis through 
which the writer lived as he wrote, his last work 
must also be regarded as coloured by his personal 
experience, President Grant, like Maunce, was a 
military man in end affairs Motley’s sympathy 
with Bamexeld is pronounced More than his 
other works this aroused Dutch writers to dissent , 
they hastened to defend Maunce, whom thev think 
the Amencan failed to understand , too obviously 
he had no liking for him 

The last seven tears of Motley’s life were passed 
between England and the Hague, with one visit 
to Amenca His stay m Holland was peculiarly 
pleasant His servnees to Dutch history were 
recognised by the King and Queen of Holland 
as well as by the people. But liis hopes of carry- 
ing his work through the Thirty Years’ War were 
frustrated by ill-health Mrs Motley’s death in 
1874 gave her husband a shock from which he 
never recovered, and he followed her in 1877 
He died (29th May) at Kingston Russell in 
Dorsetshire, in the house of his daughter, Lady 
Vernon Harcourt, and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery near his wafe 

Motley’s character is plainlv to be traced in his 
work His laborious researches and his vivifying 
imagination enabled him to make the past live 
again , and, within certain limits, he was wonder- 
fully true to his matemls But his keen and eager 
temperament made it impossible for him to attain 
to the historian’s virtue of judicial impaitiality , he 
hardly' conceals the fact that he is a partisan His 
picturesque and eloquent style sometimes attains 
real splendour, but is apt to fatigue , perhaps 
his work IS best where it is least adorned with 
rhetorical ornament 

The Begerara 

Tlie board glittered with silver and gold The wane 
circulated vvilh more than its usual rapidity among 
the band of noble Bacchanals, who were never weary 
of dnnking the healths of BreUerodc, of Orange, and 
Egmont It was thought that the occasion impenously 
demanded an extraordinary carouse, and the political 
events of the past three days lent an additional exalc 
ment to the wine. There was an earnest discussion as 
to an appropnate name to be giv en to their confederacy 
Should they call themselves the ‘ Society of Concord,’ 
the restorers of lost liberty, or by what other attractive 
title should the league be baptized? Brederode was, 
however, already prepared to settle the question He 
knew the value of a popular and onginal name , he 
possessed the instinct by which adroit partisans in every 
age have been accustomed to convert the reproachful 
epithets of their opponents into vvatchvvords of honour. 
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and he had already made his preparations for a startling 
theatrical effect Suddenly, amid the dm of voices, he 
arose, wath all his rhctoncal powers at command He 
recounted to the company the observations which tlie 
Seigneur de Berlajmont was reported to have made to 
the Duchess upon the presentation of the request, and 
the name which he had thought fit to apply to them 
collectively Most of the gentlemen then heard tlie 
memorable sarcasm for the first time Great was tlie 
indignation of all, that the state councillor should have 
dared to stigmatise as beggars a band of gentlemen vi ith 
the best blood of the land in their veins Brederode, 
on the contrary, smoothing their anger, assured them 
with good humour tliat nothing could be more fortu- 
nate ‘ They call us beggars ' ’ said he , ‘ let us accept 
the name. We will contend with the Inquisition, but 
remain loyal to the King, even till compelled to wear 
the beggar’s sack ’ 

He then beckoned to one of his pages, who brought 
him a leathern wallet such as was worn at that day bv 
professional mendicants, together with a large wooden 
bowl, which also formed part of their regular appurle 
nances Bretlerode immediately hung the wallet around 
his neck, filled the bowl with wine, lifted it with both 
hands, and drained it at a draught ‘ Long live the 
beggars 1 ’ he cned, ns he wiped his beanl and set the 
bowl down ‘ Viveni /« isnentx' Then for the first 
time, from the lips of those reckless nobles rose the 
famous cry which was so often to nng over land 
and sea, amid blazing cities, on blood stained decks, 
through the smoke and carnage of many a slncken 

(From Tht Rue ef the Dutch Re^uhltet) 

The Siege of Antwerp 

With Sainte Aldegonde came the unlucky Koppen 
Loppen, and all that could be spareil of the English and 
Scotch troops in Antwerp, under Balfour and Morgan 
With Hohenlo and Justinus de Nnss.au came Reinicr 
Kant, who had just succeeded Paul Buys as Advocate 
of Holland Besides these came two other men, side 
by side, perhaps in the same boat, of whom the world 
was like to hear much from that lime forward, and 
whose names are to be most solemnly linked together 
so long ns Nelherland history shall endure , one a fair 
faced, flaxen haired boy of eighteen, the other a square 
visaged, heavy browed man of forty — Prince Maurice 
and John of Olden Bameveldt The statesman had 
been foremost to urge the claim of William the Silent’s 
son upon the sladholderate of Holland and Zeeland, and 
had been, as it were, the youth’s political guardian He 
had himself borne arms more than once before, having 
shouldered his matchlock under Batenbuig, and marched 
on that officer’s spirited but disastrous expedition for the 
relief of Haarlem But this was the life of those Dutch 
rebels Quill dnving, law exjiounding, speech making, 
diplomatic missions, were intermingletl with very pracli 
cal business m besieged towns or open fields, with Italian 
musketeers and Spanish pikemcn And here, too, young 
Maunce was taking his first solid lesson in the art of 
which he was one day to be so distinguished a professor 
It was a sharp beginning Upon this nbband of earth, 
scarce six paces in breadth, with miles of deep water 
on both sides — a position recently fortified by the first 
general of the age, and held by the famous infantiy of 
Spain and Italy — there was likely to be no prentice 
work To assault such a position was in truth, as 
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Alexander had declaretl jt to be, a most danng nnd 
debperate resolution on the part of the Stales. ‘ Sol 
thers, citizens, and all,’ said Pomia, ‘ they arc obstinate 
as dogs to try their fortune.' 

With wool sacks, sand bags, hurdles, planks, and 
other matenals brought mth them, the patriots now 
rapidly entrenched themsehes in the position so bnl- 
hantly gained, while, without deferring for an instant 
the great purpose which they had come to effect, the 
sappers and miners fastened upon the iron bound soil 
of the dvke, teanng it with pick, mattock, and shoiel, 
digging, dclnng, and throwing up the earth around 
them, bus\ as human bearers, instinctively engaged in 
a most congemal task 

But the beavers did not tod unmolested The large 
and determined force of Antwerpers and English, Hoi 
landers and Zcelanders, guarded the fortifications as they 
were rapidly rising, and the pioneers as they were so 
manfully dclvang , but the enemy was not idle. From 
1 ort Saint James, next beyond Saint George, Camillo 
del Monte led a strong party to the rescue There was 
a tremendous action, foot to foot, breast to breast, with 
pike and pistol, sv ord and dagger Never since the be 
ginning of the war had there been hanler fighting than 
now upon that narrow isthmus "Twas an affair of 
most brave obstinacy on both sides,' said Parma, who 
rartlv nsed strong language. ‘ Soldiers, citizens, and 
all — they were 111 e mad bulldogs ’ Hollanders, Italians, 
Scotchmen, Spaniards, Enghshmen, fell thick and fast 
The conlc-st was about the cntrencliments before they 
were completed, and especially around the sappers and 
miners, in whose picks and shovels lay the whole fate 
of Antwerp Many of the dvke breakers were Sigging 
their own graves, and rolled, one after another, into the 
breach which they were so obstinately creating Upon 
that slender thread of land the hopes of many thousands 
were hanging To tear it asunder, to roll the ocean 
wav cs up to Antw crp, and thus to snatch the great city 
tnuniphantly from the grasp of Philip— to accomplish 
this the three thousand had come forth that May 
morning To prevent it, to hold firmly the great 
treasure entrusted to them, was the determination of 
the Spaniards And so, closely pent and packed, dis 
charging their carbines into each other’s faces, rolling, 
coded together, dowai the slimy sides of the dyke into 
the black waters, struggling to and fro, while the cannon 
from the rebel ffeet and from the royal forts mingled 
llieir roar w iih the sharp crack of the musketry. Catholics 
and patriots contended for an hour, while still, through 
all the confusion and uproar, the miners dng and delved 

At last the patriots were vactonous They made good 
their entrenchments, drove the Spaniards, after ranch 
slaughter, hack to the fort of Saint George on the one 
bide, and of the Palisade on the other, and cleared the 
whole space between the two points Tlie centre of the 
ilvkc was theirs , the great Kowcnslyai, die only key by 
wliidi tlic gales of Antwerp could be unlocked, was m 
the dclucrcrD’ liamls Tlicy pursued their vacloiy, and 
attacl cd the Palisade EorL Gamboa, its commandant, 
was scverclv wounded, many other officers dead or 
the outworks were in the hands of the Hoi 
landcm , the slender piles on which the fortress rested 
in the water were rudely shaken , the victory was almost 
complete (From Tnc Umied \eJterlrmds^ 

Tlic library edition of "Merle) i 'worLs la Mventeen rolntnes (1900) 
does not include the novtls but it contains the Coms^otideftcey 


onginally edited m two flumes by G W Curtis in 1869 (ard 
translated into German the same ) ear) Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes 
\\rotc a Memoir of him in 1879 (nc'V ed 1889). l*hcre is also a 
short Life of him by Professor Jameson (1897) , and to an ediuon 
of The Kise 0/ ihe Dutch RepuLlic \xi 1896 Mr Moncurc Conwnj 
prefixed n biographical introduction See also E. P Whipple f 
paper on "^lotlej m RecoUectiom of Eminent hfen (1878) 

RUTH PUTHAiM 

Tiancis Parknian 

belongs to the ‘picturesque school’ of Amencan 
w’riters of liistory, of which Prescott and Jvlotlev 
and, m so far as he was a histonan, Irving also, 
are conspicuous representatives He was bom 
i6th September 1823, the eldest son of the 
Rev Francis Parkman, minister of the New 
North Church (Unitarian) in Boston, and died 
there on the 8fh of November 1893 Frail in 
y'outh, he was allowed bv his parents to roam 
at wall in the splendid woods of the Middlesex 
Fells, then standing near his maternal grand- 
father’s home at Medford, and there he learned 
to love the forest. In 1844 he graduated from 
Harv'ard College. To gratify his faUier, who dis 
approved of his literary and historical projects, he 
proceeded to a degree m the Harvard Law School, 
but without intending to practise at the Bar 
While a student he had notably increased his 
physical strength by systematic exercise m the 
open air , and it was partly for tlie purpose of 
further improvang his uncertain health that he 
joined a young kinsman m an adventurous tnp 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. As a tonic the ex- 
pedition proved a failure. The hardships to which 
Parkman recklesslv' exposed himself in hope of 
building up his constitution m fact broke it down, 
putting an end for ever to his ‘ boy ish fancy of a 
life of action and a death in battle.’ But the account 
of his adventures, first printed m the Kntclabockir 
Magazine in 1847, and published two years later 
in the book now known as The Oregon Trail, show s 
that the journey had also another purpose. It was, 
in part, a conscious preparation for historical work 
already planned. In an autobiographical sketch, 
written in 1886, he says ‘Before the end of the 
sophomore [second undergraduate] year my van 
ous schemes had been crystallised into a plan of 
writing a story of what was then known as the 
“Old French "War” — that is, the war that ended 
in the conquest of Canada — for here, as it seemed 
to me, the forest drama was more stimng and 
the forest stage more thronged with appropriate 
actors than in any other passage of our history 
It was not till some years later that I enlarged the 
plan to include the whole course of the American 
conflict between France and England, or, in other 
words, the history of the Amencan forest , for tins 
was the light in which I regarded it My theme 
fascinated me, and I was haunted with wilderness 
images day and night ’ The precise degree in 
which the formation of these plans may' be traced 
to the influence of Cooper’s tales and of In mg's 
Astoria, or their development to the appearance, 
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in 1843 and 1847, of Prescott’s histones of the 
Spanish conquest of Amcnca, is still a matter of 
doubt But there can be no doubt that Parbrnan’s 
fitness to e\ecute them was ^astIy increased b\ hts 
summer on the praines The frontier clianges its 
longitude far more readily than its life. For the 
joung histonan, the tnp to the Mediane Bon •was 
also a journey backward m time The St Louis of 
1846 re\ caled to him much that n as not unlike the 
Montreal of a centurj before. Fort Laramie was 
in some respects the counterpart of Ethenngton’s 
MichiUimackmaa The Oregon pioneers helped 
him to understand the Scotch-Insh backnoodsmen 
of the Alleghenies , the fur-trader and tlie French 
lialf-breed trapper n ere still the same , and, aboxe 
ail, life in a Sioux village gaa c him insight into the 
character of the American Indian His experience 
was unique. No student can non repeat it It 
has impressed upon Parkman’s histones certain 
charactenstics •nhich gi\c them, in some measure, 
the quality of sources 

The first of Parkman’s histoncal works, The Con- 
spiracy of Poniiac (1851), is in realilv an appendix 
to the mam story which he was to tell He chose 
the period (1763-69) ‘as affording better opportu- 
nities than ant other for portraynng the forest life 
and die Indian character,’ and he net cr saw reason 
to change that opinion Pontiac was written 
under conditions which would hate discouraged 
a less resolute man In the preface Parkman sajs 
— and none of the later histones makes such 
explicit allusion to his lifelong infirmities — that 
‘ for about three years the light of day was unsup- 
portable, and etery attempt at reading or wntmg 
completch debarred ' Under these arcumstanccs 
the task of sifting the matenals and composing the 
w ork was begun and finished The papers w ere re- 
peatedly read aloud by an amanuensis, copious notes 
and extracts were made, and the narratiic written 
down from m\ dictation The process, though 
extremely slow and laborious, was not wathout its 
advantages, and I am well cominced that the 
authonties hat e been e\ en more minutely examined, 
more scrupulously collated, and more thoroughly 
digested than they w ould have been under ordinary 
circumstances ’ Although he burned to continue 
work, ten of the next fourteen years were passed 
in absolute separation from his historical labours, 
and there were long periods when e\en the slightest 
mtcllectual effort was possible only at the nsk 
of most senous mental disturbance Dunng his 
stronger hours he produced a romantic novel, 
Passat Motion (1856), now forgotten, and devoted 
himself with much success to gardening The 
txpenence thus gained he afterwards embodied m 
his Booh of Roses (1866) Meanwhile, his health 
having slightly improved, he was able to issue in 
1865 The Pioneers of France in ine New JVorM, 
which announced the matured design of a history 
of ‘ France and England in Amcnca.’ The first 
part of the Pioneers narrated the history of the 
Huguenot settlement m Flonda and its destruction 


by the Spanish , the second desenbed the begin- 
nings of the French dominion m the nortli the 
settlement of Acadia and the labours of Champlain 
and his companions In 1S67 came The Jesuils vt 
North America, carrying the narrative on from 
1635 to 1652 Two years later appeareciZn Satie 
amt the Discoiery oj the Great JVest, treating an 
episode which had promised consequences of vast 
importance to New France In The Old RJgtme 
in Canada (1874) the history of the transitional 
period from 1653 to 1672 was fold, and there fol- 
lowed an elaborate survey of the political, soaal, 
and ecclesiastical organisation of the colony Count 
Frontenac and New France (1877) continued the 
narrative to 1701 , and then, turning to the dream 
of his y outh, Parkman told m Montcalm and Wolfe 
(2 vols 1884) the dramatic story' of the great 
contest (1748-63) which brought French power m 
Amenca to a close The confused penod from 
1700 to 1748 remained. In 1892 that gap was 
bndged by' A Half-Century of Conflict (2 vols.), 
and Parkman s work was done. 

Pari man was fortunate m choosing a subject at 
once fresh and congenial Famous histonans had, 
indeed, touched incidentally upon it , but their 
accounts, generally fragmentary', were invanably 
lifeless They felt perhaps that happenings m the 
American forest -must be somehow beneath the 
dignity of history In any event, the types of man 
and the sorts of conflict which the forest knew lay 
outside the range of their cxpenence and needed 
still to be made real to the world To that task 
Parkman devoted his life. He performed it with 
cvcr-mcreasing thoroughness. From tlie outset he 
had studied vv ith care the more accessible sources. 
He soon began to search diligently, and with much 
success, for unpublished matenals which might 
illustrate his tliemc A faint clue to the where- 
abouts of Montcalm’s confidential letters to Bour- 
lamaquewas pursued for fifteen years before they 
were unearthed In the case of the La Salle 
papers, improperly wathheld from use by a jealous 
archmst, obstacles even more senous were at 
length overcome. Fortunately Parkman’s means 
were ample to procure copies of all needed papers, 
and the 'Massachusetts Histoncal Society now pos- 
sesses nearly two hundred folio volumes of the 
manusenpts from which he drew the details that 
crowd his pages StiU, his w'as by no means ‘ that 
pallid and emasculate scholarship of which New 
England has had too many examples’ For him 
life out-of doors was a necessary condition of work 
within From Loiiisburg to Sault Stc Mane he 
examined the scene of every important event He 
knew the Indian and the frontiersman at first 
hand By the synthesis of a sy'mpalhetic imagina- 
tion he fused the results of his studies, his obser- 
vations, and his e\-penence into a narrative of 
such realism as proceeds more frequently from 
the nov elist than the histomn 

Parisian’s style of wntmg changed with the 
npening of tlic -man From the outset his observa- 
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non \\ -vs fresh -ind \nvid But otherwise his early 
stjle, influenced perhaps b> the prevailing stan 
dards of the time, was often flond, the images 
formal, and the illustrations commonplace His 
power of more spontaneous expression developed 
slowlj, in part, it ma> be, because of his illness 
He was seldom able to read more than fire 
minutes without rest, or to listen to reading more 
than twent> , and the limitations of safety which 
his nenous condition placed upon his efforts at 
composition were not less cramping Still, there 
is no sign of physical weakness in his manner of 
writing not even the tenseness which intermittent 
dictation might be expected to produce. His st>le 
seems rather to reflect tlie increasing moral strength 
with which he adhered to the purpose of his jouth 
Losing nothing of its vnadness, it becomes fluent 
and direct, an adequate medium for the expression 
of Ins strong narratnc impulse. 

But Parkman was more than a mere narrative 

» 

historian, a picturesque teller of romantic talcs 
The bot. It maj be, had conceived the obscure 
struggles of the wilderness as presenting matter 
of romantic interest only The man soon realised 
that, unlike merely romantic cients, they were the 
product of potent historical forces determining 
the destiny of a continent European ciiilisation 
implacablv oaerpowcnng aboriginal barbarism, the 
rooted Iibcrtj of the common law unconsciously 
supplanting the absolutism of the Bourbons The 
e\ idencc of this realisation is not to be sought in 
elaborate refieclne passages Parkman did not 
prcacli. He had the skill to make his narratnc 
carrj' Its own moral From the superficial reader 
that moral may be concealed by profusion of inci- 
dent But the more thoughtful wall find implntit 
m his pages a political philosophy not unworthy of 
his theme 

He was, moreover, a lover of truth for whom no 
pains were too great that might establish a fact 
But he made no parade of his efforts In the 
introduction to the Ptoneos of Pra/ice in the Nevj 
11 of/ilhc describes his ideal method , and Ins work 
reached in fact a close approximation to his ideal 
‘In this, and still more must it be the case in 
succeeding volumes, the amount of reading ap- 
plied to their composition is far greater than the 
citations represent, much of it being of a collateral 
and illustrative nature This was essential to a 
plan whose aim it was, while scrupulously and 
ngorouslj adhering to the truth of facts, to animate 
them witli the life of the past, and, so far as might 
be, clothe the skeleton with flesh If at times it 
mav seem that range has been allowed to fancy. 
It IS so in appearance onlj , since the minutest 
details of narrative or description rest on authentic 
documents or on personal observation Faithful- 
ness to the truth of historv involves far more than 
a research, however patient and scrupulous, into 
special facts Such facts maj be detailed with 
the most minute exactness, and yet the narrative, 
taken as a whole, mav be unmeaning or untrue 


The narrator must seek to imbile himself with the 
life and spint of the time. He must study events 
in their beanngs near and remote , in the charac- 
ter, habits, and manners of those v\ho took part 
m them He must himself be, as it were, a sharei 
or a spectator of the action he-describes ’ 

Not only was he ever on the watch against the 
temptations offered by the pipturesqucneSs of his 
theme and by his own love of strikihg effects , his 
sincerity rose abov c this pnmary need of accuracy, 
and reached, in spite of his strongs prejudices in 
contemporary affaiis, to a high degree of historical 
impartiality Dealing at large, as he did, vVith a 
subject into whose recesses many ahtiquarians 
and not a few zealots, Canadian and American, 
had peered, a subject embittered by a century of 
Amencan conflict, and involving at almost ajvcry 
turn the imported prejudices of English and 
French, and the inhented animosities of Puntan 
and Catholic, it was inevitable that his mv oik 
should be assailed by extremists in both clmps 
But these attacks hav e only served, in general, to 
reveal the thoroughness of his research and the 
sincerity of his judgments He has gained ap- 
preciation, both at home and abroad, more slowly 
than some of his contemporaries But his present 
reputation as a vv ntcr of history is, probably, not 
infenor to that of any other Amencan Professor 
Bourne, of Yale, suggestively says ‘In his con- 
ception of the great drama of two rival and diverse 
civilisations contending for the mastery of the New 
World, in his nearness to the action ani^ his per- 
sonal exploration of the scene, and not least m 
the varied charm of his story, Parkman is the 
Herodotus of our Western World’ 

The Heights of Ahraham 
Meanwhile a deep cloud fell on the English. Since 
the siege began, Wolfe had passed wath ceaseless energy 
from camp to c.amp, animating the troops, observing 
everything and directing everyahmg, but now the pale 
face and tall lean form were seen no more, and the 
rumour spread that the General was dangerously dl 
He had in fact been siezcd by an access of the diseavc 
that had tortured him for some lime post, and fever 
had followed His illness, which began before the 

tvventielb of August, had so far subsided on the twenty 
fifth that Knox w rote in his Diary of that day ' His 
Excellency General Wolfe is on the recovery, to ihe 
inconceivable joy of the whole army’ On the twenty 
ninth he was able to write or dictate a letter to the 
three brigadiers, Monckton, lownsbend, and Murray 
‘ Tliat the public scrv ice may not suffer by the General s 
indisposition, he begs the bngadiers will meet and consult 
together for the public utility and advantage, and consider 
of tlie best method to attack the enemy ’ The letter then 
proposes three plans, all bold to audacity 

TTie bngadiers met m consultation, rejected the three 
plans proposed in the letter, and advLsed that an attempt 
should be made to gam a footing on the -north shore 
above the town, place the army between Montcalm am 
hts base of supply, and so force him to light or suircndcr 
The scheme seemed desperate, but so did nil the rest , 
and if by chance it should succeed, the gam was lar 
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greater than could follow an\ success below the town 
Wolfe embraced it at once 

Admiral Saunders laj with the mam fleet in the Basin 
of Quebec. This excellent ofheer, whatever may have 
been Ins views as to the necessity of a speedy deyiarturc, 
aided Wolfe to the last with unfailing energy and zeal 
It was agreed between them that vvhile the General 
made the real attach, the Admiral should engage 
Montcalm’s attention by a pretended one As night 
approached, the fleet ranger! itself along the Beauport 
shore, the boats were lowered and filled intli sailors, 
roannes, and the few troops that had been left be 
hind , vvhile ship signalled to ship, cannon flashed and 
thundered, and shot ploughed the beach, as if to clear 
a way for assaiLants to land In the gloom of the 
evening the effect was imposing Montcalm, who 
thought that the movements of the English above the 
town V ere only a feint, that their mam force was still 
below It, and that Ihcir real attack would be made 
there, was tompletdy deceived, and massed his troops 
m front of Beauport to repel the expected landing 
But while m the fleet of Saunders all was uproar and 
ostentatious menace, the danger was ten miles away, 
where the squadron of Holmes lay tranquil and silent 
at its anchorage off Cap T\ougc 

The day had been fortunate for Wolfe Two deserters 
came from the camp of Bougamvalle wath intelligence 
tliat, at ebb tide on the next night, he vvas to send dovvai 
a convoy of provasions to Montcalm The necessities of 
the camp at Beauport, and the difficulties of transportation 
by land, had before compelled the Ercnch to resort to this 
perilous means of conveying supplies, and their boats, 
drifting in darkness under the shadows of the northern 
shore, had commonly passed m safety Wolfe saw at 
once that, if his own boats went down m advance of the 
convoy, he could turn the intelligence to good account 

Tovrards two o’clock the tide liegnn to ebb, and a fresh 
wind blew down the nver Two lanterns were raised 
m the maintop shrouds of the Sutherland It was the 
appointed signal , the boats cast off and fell dovvai wath 
the current, those of the light mfautry leading the wav 
rhe vessels with the rest of the troops had orders to 
follow a little later 

t or full two hours the procession of boats, home on 
the cufreiil, steered siltnllydown the St Eaiircncc. The 
stars were visible, but the niglit was moonless and siiffi 
acntly dark. The General viais m one of the foremost 
boats, and near him was a young midshipman, John 
Robinson, afterwards Brofessor of rCaluril Thilosopliy m 
the University of Edinburgh He uscil to tell m Ins 
later life how VVolfc, viUi a low voice, repealed Gray's 


answered a Highland officer of Eraser’s regiment from 
oac of the boats of the light infanliy lie had served tn 
Holland, and spoke E rcnch fluently 

‘ 1 quel rh^inent ? ' 

‘Se la Rttne’ replied the Highlander He knew that 
a part of that coips was with Bougamvalle Tlie sentry, 
expecting the convov of provisons, was satisfied, and 
did not ask for the pas5V"ord 

Soon after, llic foremost boats were passing the heights 
of Samos, when' another sentry chillcngcii them, and 
they could see him through the darkness rnmniig don n 
to the edge of the water, within range of a jwtol shot 
In answer to hes questions the s<ame ofiieer rephe*!, m 
Ercnch ‘ Provasion boats Don't make a noise , the 
English will hear us’ In fact, the slcop of war Hunter 
vvas anchored in the stream not far ofl" This time, 
again, the sentry let them pass. In a few moments 
they rounded the headland above the Anse du Foulon 
Tliere was no sentry there. Tlic strong cm rent swept 
the boats of the light infantry a bltle below the intenrlcd 
landing placp Thev disembarked on a narrow strand 
at the foot of heights ns steep as a bill covered vvith 
trees can be The twenty four volunteers led the way, 
clirahmgvvith what silence they might, closely followed 
by a much larger body 

Montcalm vvas amazed at what he saw He bad ex 
pcctcd a detachment, and lie found an army EuII in 
sight before him stretched the lines of W olfc the close 
ranks of the English infantry, a silent wall of led, and 
the wild array of the lliglilandcrs, vvilh llicir waving 
tartans, and liagpipcs screaming defiance. 

It was towards ten o’clock when, from the high ground 
on the right of the line, AVolfi. saw iliat the crivis was 
near The Etench on the ndge had formed themselves 
into three bodies, regulars in the centre, regulars and 
Canadians on right and left Two fiLld pieces, whicli 
had been draggcxl up the heights at Anse du Eoiilon, 
fired on them with grnpt-shol, and the troops, rwing 
from the ground, prepared to receive them In a few 
moments more thev were m motion They came on 
lapidly, uttering loud shouts, and firing as soon as thev 
were within range Their ranks, ill ordered at the best 
were further confused by a numlicr of Canadians who 
had liecn mixed among the re-gulais, and who, after 
hastily firing, t^rew themselves on the ground to reload 
Hie British advanced a fevv rods, then halted and stood 
sulk INTien the Ercneli were withm forty paces the 
word of command rang out, and a crash of imitkctry 
answered all along the line. The volley was delivcrcrl 
with remarkable precision In the battalions of the 
centre, which had sufTcrvni least from the encniv’s bullets, 


‘ Elcgv m a Covmtrv Churchyard’ to the ofliccrs about 
him Erobably it vvas to relieve the intense ^tra^n of 
hiv thonghls Among the rest was the verse vvhich his 
owai fate vvas soon to illustrate — 

'The paths of glory lead but to the grave’ 

‘ Gentlemen,' be said as hts Tccital ended * I would 
rather have wniten those lines than take Quelicc,’ Xone 
wep; tliere to tell him that the hero is gre.ater than the 
poet 

As they neared their destination the tile bore them 
in tovvanls the shore, and the mighty wall of roek and 
forest lowered in d.vrkne-.s on ihcir left The dead stiil 
ni-<s was sudvlcnly brol in hv the sharp ‘ Q,n\ — e'* of * 
a Erenvli sentrv, nnisibk m the thick gloom '/rtiie*' I 
la<5 


the simnltancoiis explosion wa. aflcrv arils said by T rcnch 
officers to have sounded like a cannon shot Anmher 
volley followed and then a funou-, clattenng fire tint 
lasted but a minnto or tv o W hen the smoke ro^o a 
miserable sight vvas revealed the ground cumlicrcil with 
dead and wounded, the advancing mas'Cj. stopped short 
I and turned in o a frantic mob, sboulmg cursim, gs ticu 
laling The Older was given to ebarge Tlicn over the 
field rose llic Bntn-h cheer, mixe-d with the fnree yell of 
the Highland slogan Some of the corp, pns'ico fonvaml 
with the Imonot, same advanced firing Tlic clans 
men drew their broadswords and dashed on 1 ecn an I 
swift ns bloodhounds At the hrgl sh right though the 
attacking column waes broi.cn to p c-cs a h e v as sjiJy 
kept up, cbiefly it seems by sbarpshoslcr" frvm the 
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buihcs and corn fields, where they hid Inn for an hour 
or more. Here Wolfe himself kd the charge, at the 
head of the Louisbourg grenadiers A shot shattered his 
wnst He wrapped his handkerchief about it and kept 
on Another shot struck him, and he still advanced, 
when a third lodged in his breast He staggered, and 
sat on the ground Lieutenant Brow n, of the grenadiers , 
one Henderson, a ^olunteer in the same company , and a 
pnvate soldier, aided by an officer of artillcr) who ran to 
join them, carried him in their arms to the rear He 
begged them to laj him down. They did so, and asked 
if he would lu\e a surgeon ‘There’s no need,’ he 
answ cred , ‘ it ’s all os er w ith me ’ A moment after, one 
of them cned out, ‘ They run , see how they run ' ' 

‘ Who nm?’ W'olfc demanderl, like a man roused from 
sleep ‘The enemj, sir Egad, they gi\e way every 
where ’’ ‘Go, one of you, to Colonel Burton,’ relumed 
the d\ mg man , ‘ tell him to march Webb’s regiment 
down to Charles Riser, to cut off their retreat from the 
bridge ' fhen, turning on liis side, he murmured, ‘ Now, 
God lie praised, 1 ssall die in peace 1 ’ and in a fesv 
moments his gallant soul had fled 

Montcalm, still on horseback, svas borne ssitli the tide 
of fugitises towards the town As he approached the 
ssalls a shot passed through his body He kept his seat , 
two soldiers supporletl him, one on each side, and led 
his horse through the St Louis gate On the open 
space ssathin, among the excited crossd, were several 
ssomen, drawn, no doubt, by eagerness to knoss the 
ri.sult of the fight One of them recognised him, sasv 
the streaming blood, and shrieked, ‘ O nton Dim ! men 
Dim ' le Margins tst tuii ’ ‘Its nothing, it ’s nothing,’ 
replied the death stricken man, ‘don’t be troubled for 
me, my good friends ' (‘ Ct n'tst tieii, ce n'est ntn , tie 

tons njffJigtz pas pour mot, tnes bonnes annes ) 

(From Moittcalm and IfTai/e) 

All Pirtman % liisrorical hoof s appearrd m numerous editions 
thirni;r his liTe Since his de.ath collected editions have been pub 
hshed in tuclie, m thirteen in seventeen and in twenty volumes. 
1 he 1 toneen and The Jenats and I he Ancient R/tsnne have been 
translated into German The Pioneers and 1 he yesutts translated 
(much parbled) into French See A Life of Francis Parkman by 
(..HI amliam (iryji) with bibhosraphy of Parkman and of his 
works also J F Jamesons History of Historical II ntiilf m 
America (1891) and E G Bourne’s Essays in Historical Criticism 
(1901X 

CHARLES H HULL 

IIci innn Ulclvillc (1819-91) was bom in New 
York city, and, irresistibly drawn to a sailor’s life, 
shipped at eighteen as cabin boy on a ship bound 
for Litcrpool He took a spell at home as a 
teacher, bltt went to sea again in 1842, this time 
on a South Sea whaler At Nukahna in the 
Marquesas he and a comrade, the ‘Toby ’ of his 
ston, deserted the ship, owing to the captain’s 
harsh treatment On the island he was kept four 
months as the prisoner of the not unkindly canni- 
bals of the Ivpce Valley, whence he was rescued 
by an Australian whaler, in which he took service 
Returning to the United Slates in 1846, he pub 
hshed Tjpct, a spinted account of his residence in 
the Martiucsas, and in 1S47 Ot/too, a continuation 
of his adventures in Oceania Mardt (1848), m 
another manner, was a much less happy effort 
While Jacket, or the World in a Man of Wen 
{1850), was in his better vein , and Moby Dicf or 


llie White Whale (1852), though not wathout flaws 
of style and construction, is a really great sea 
story, full of power and the incommunicable charm 
of the ocean Melville was a most unequal vvntcr, 
and many of his stones, especially his latei ones, 
were odd, chaotic, and unworthy of hts earlier 
reputation, though Israel Potter (1855) com- 
mended by Hawthorne for its portraits of Franklin 
and Paul Jones His poetry, such as that of the 
volume Battle Pieces and Aspects of War (1866), 
IS wholly forgotten For a time he held a post in 
the Custom-House, but for many years lived in 
seclusion, his mental faculties havang given way 
R L Stevenson’s praise revived the vogue of 
Typee and Omoo 

Donald Grant Mitchell, who became known 
under the pen-name of ‘Ik Marvel,’ was bom in 
Norwich, Connecticut, 12th April 1822, graduated 
at Yale, studied law', and was in 1853 appointed 
U S consul at Venice He edited the Atlantic 
Monthly 1868-69, and from 1855 lived on his farm 
of Edgevvood near New Hav'en, with which several 
of his books deal (JVet Days at Edgtwoad, &c) 
Best knowm of his works, combining humour and 
a graceful element of sentiment and domesticity, 
were his Reveries of a Daclulor and Dream Life 
(1850-51 , new eds 1889) Among the rest are 
a novel. Dr Johns (1866), English Lands, Letters, 
and Ar>«^(2vols 1889-95), American Lands and 
Letteis (1897) 

Bayard Tayloi (1825-78) was bom of Quaker 
and German ancestry’ at Kennett Square in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and was educated at i com- 
mon school, and for five years at a high school 
He acquired a familiar knowledge of Latin, French, 
Spanish, and, later, German , and from his twelfth 
year he wrote essavs, stories, and poems , and two 
years after he had become an apprentice in a 
printing office he published Ximena, a volume of 
poems, sold by subscription Disliking his trade, 
he bought himself off from his apprenticeship, 
arranged with the editors of several papers to 
write a senes of letters from abroad, and with a 
hundred and forty dollars paid in advance for these 
contributions, he sailed for Liverpool on a pedes 
tnan tour of Europe in 1844, and earned his 
knapsack through Scotland, England, Belgium, 
the Rhine countries, Austna, and Italy His 
letters, for which he received in all five hundred 
dollars, were his sole means of support, and w ere in 
1846 published as Views Afoot, 0/ Europe seen with 
Knapsack and Staff After his return he edited a 
country newspaper, then went to New York, and 
obtained a post on the Tribune As its corre 
spondent he made c\tensiv'p travels in California 
and Mexico, recorded in El Dorado (1850), and 
up the Nile, and in Asia Minor, Syria, across 
Asia to India, China, and Japan — recorded in 
his Journey to Central Africa, The Land of the 
Saracen (1854), and A Visit to India, China, and 
Japan (1855) Later explorations are recorded in 
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Northeni Travel (1858) and Travels m Greece 
and Russia (1859) He was a \ery successful 
lecturer on his travelling experiences, and on the 
outbreak of the Cuil War n-armly adiocaled the 
national cause. This led to his being sent in 
1862-6335 secretan of legation to St Petersburg 
Milch of his time after 1863 was spent in German\, 
Switzerland, and Italy In 1870 he lectured on 
German literature at Cornell Unnersiti In 1876 
he was again at work on the Tribune (of which he 
was a pajl-propnetor) , in 1877 he was nominated 
United States ambassador m Berlin, but entering 
on his duties m Ma\ 1878, onK lived to fulfil them 
till towards the end of the same )ear Oierand 
above his own books of travel, he edited a librarv 
6f travels, and with Ripley a handbook of litera- 
ture and fine arts , and he did much miscellaneous 
literar> work, editing and translating from German 
and other tongues His ambitions were to be re 
mcmbered as a poet, and he ranks w ell to the front 
m the second rank of American poets His earl) 
models were B)ron and Shellc) , Tcnn) son’s in 
flucnce is obv lous in some of his work, and Goethe’s 
is still more marked His Ortcnial Poems are 
perhaps his most spontaneous and characteristic 
work, but some of his Pennsvlvanian ballads also 
show him at his best, tender and simple rather 
than sonorous and rhctoncal as much of his work 
is His Fans! is the book by which he is best 
known in England, and is one of the most success 
ful of all the attempts )et made to approach an 
adequate English rendering of Goethe’s master- 
piece. His poetic works included Rhvnus of 
Travel (1848) , Book of Romances^ Lyrics and 
Songs (1851), Poems of iJie Orteni (1S54), Poems 
of Home and Travel (1855), The Poefs Joinnal 
(1862), Poems (1865), The Masque of ilu Gods 
(1872), Lars{\i~if], a Tcnn) soman narrative poem , 
The Prophet, a Trac;edy (1874) , Home Pastorals 
(•875), The National Ode, which he was chosen to 
deliver at the Centennial Exhibition (1876), Pnnci 
Deukahon, a l)ncal drama (1878), perhaps too 
directly modelled after Faust , and his excep 
tionall) admirable translation of Faust (1870-71) 
He also wrote several novels, the best Hannah 
Thurston (1863) and The Story of Kuinett (1866) 
His Life and Letters were edited b) his (second) 
wife, daughter of an Erfurt astronomer, and 
Horace E Scudder 

A Bedoutn Liove-Bong 
From Ihe desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod w ith fire 
And till winds are left behind 
In the speed of mv dewre 
Under th) window I stand, 

And the midnight hears in) cry 
I love thee, I love but thee. 

With a love that shall not die 
I Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ’ 


Look from thy window and see 
Mv passion and m) pain , 

I he on the sands below , 

And I faint in th) disdain 
Let the night wands touch th) brow 
M ith the heat of my burning sigh. 
And melt thee to hear the v ow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars arc old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ' 



Mv steps are nightlv driven, 

B) the fever m ni) breast, 

To liear from th) lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest 
Open the door of th) heart. 

And open Ihv chamlicr door, 

And 111) kisses shall teach th) bps 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

■^nd the leaves of the Judgment 
Bool unfold ' 

From ‘The Pines ’ 

Ancient Bines, ' 

Yc liear no record of the )ear-, of man 

Spnng 1, )Our sole historian, — Spring that paints 

These savage shores w ith hues of Paradise , 

T hat decks ) our branches w ith a fresher green, 
And thro igh vour lonel) fir cahadas pours 
Her flooils of bloom, rivers of oiial dve 
That vv ander down to lakt, and w idening seas 
Of blossom and of fragrance, — laughing Spnng, 
That with her wanton blood refills her veins, 
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And wcdi ^e lo jourjuicj jouth ngnin 
With a new nng, the uhile jour rifted hurt 
Drops odorous tears \ our knotty fibres jacld 
To the light touch of her unfailing pen, 

As freelj as the lupin’s Molet cup 
\ (. keep, close locked, the menioncs of her staj , 

As m their shells the avcloncs 1 cep 

Mom s ros) flush and moonlight’s pearlj glow 

T he ivild north west that from Alaska sweeps 

To droun Point Lobos uith the la scud 

\nd white sea foam maa rend tour boughs and lea\e 

T heir blasted antlers tossing in the gale , 

\ our steadfast hearts are mailed against the shock, 

And on their annual tablets naught inscribe 
Of such rude Msitation \ e are still 
The simjilc children of a guiltless soil, i 
And in \our natures show the sturdj gram 
I hat passion cannot jar, nor force relax, 

>vor aught but sweet and 1 indlj airs compel 
To gentler mood Ko disappointed heart 
lias sigheil its bitterness beneath \our shade, 

No angrj spint e\cr came to mal e 
^ our silence its confessional no \oice, 

(jrown hardi in Crime's great market place, the world. 
Tainted with blasphem) jour evening hush. 

And aromatic air The deer alone, — 

1 he ambushed hunter that bnngs dowai the deer, 
flic fisher wandering on the niistv shore 
To wateh sea lions wallow in the flood, — 

1 he shout, the sound of hoofs that chase and flj. 

When swift vagucros, dashing through the herds, 

Kide down the angrj bull, — perchance, the song 
Some Indian heircel of long forgotten sires, — 

Disturb jour solemn chorus 

Stoplicn Collins Foster (1826-1)4), author 
of rmn\ of the most popular American songs, was 
born in Pittsburgh, and was for some time a mer- 
chant’s cleik or shop assistant in Cincinnati He 
had a natural but untrained gift for wnting ditties 
and composing tunes, found time for sjstematic 
musical stud\, and in 1842 published ‘Open tin 
lattice, lo\e,’ which was at once taken up bv 
negro minstrels The populariti of his next \en- 
turcs encouraged him to gne up business and 
devote himself to music and song He lived 
mostlv in New York and Pittsburgh, and in New 
York he died He is credited with no less than a 
hundred and twentv-fivc pieces, words and airs 
being alike of his own composition, of these 
ncarlv a fourth arc negro melodies Among the 
best knowai are ‘The Old Folks at Home,’ ‘Nelly 
lllj,’ ‘ Uncle Ned,’ ‘ Old Dog TrajV ‘Gentle Annie,’ 
‘Old Kentuckj Home,’ ‘Millie, we have missed 
vou,’ ‘Camptown Races’ (which Mr Gladstone 
used to intone with such powerful effect), ‘Massa’s 
m dc cold, cold ground,’ ‘Poor Old Joe,’ and 
‘Come where mj Love lies dreaming’ It maj 
safclv be said that no other eleven songs bj anj 
one poet or composer arc equallj familiar m all 
English speaking countries How far the success 
of the songs depends on the taking tunes it might 
be hard to saj ‘The Old Polks at Home’ other- 
wise ‘'Waj dowTi upon the Svvanee River,’ is per 
liaps as acceptable to some when performed on a 


street-piano or barrel organ as w hen sung Some 
of the songs are mere doggeiel , others are onlj 
sentimental Jingles , the best of them hardlj satisfj 
the usual poetic standards But if to secure w orld 
wide popularitj and to touch the heart of the 
people in two continents be proof of poetic power, 
S C Foster has safelj passed the test Musically, 
‘Come where my Love lies dreaming’ is his 
highest effort 


Tlicodoic TiintUrop (1828-61) was the re 
presentative of a family that had been very dis- 
tinguished in New England since colonial days, 
having produced governors of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, a Hanard professor of physics, and 
a senator, orator, and publicist. Born at New 
Hav'en, Tlieodore studied at Yale, trav died m 
Europe and the Far M’est, did surveying for the 
railway across the Isthmus of Panamd, was ad 
mitted to tlie Bar (1855), and had prepared a large 
mask of— mostly unpublished — literary materials, 
when, having volunteered in the Civil M’^ar, he 
fell in battle at Great Bethel His novels — for 
which he had failed to find a publisher — were 
issued posthumously, and include CVr:/ Drame 
(1861), a (somewhat crude) romance of New York , 
John Brent (1861), instinct with the spint of the 
Wild M’est , and Edwin Biothertoft (1862), a 
storv of the Revolution His tales were some- 
what too spasmodic and unconventional in style 
The Canoe and Saddle and Life in the Open Air 
were sketches still later published , and in the 
eighties his Life and Poems appeared under his 
sister’s supervision 


LcMis Wallace, bom in 1827 at Brookville, 
Indiana, served in the Mexican M''ar gained dis- 
tinction in the Civil War, and was governor of 
Utah (1878-81) and minister to Turkey (1881) 
General Lew Wallace became famous in popular 
literature by his remarkably successful religious 
novel Ben Hin (1880), and tins was followed 
by The Fair God, The Prince of India, and The 
IVooine^ of Mallatoon, his next best-known stones , 
as vv ell as by a book on The Boyhood of Christ and 
a Life of Benjamin Harrison 


Ricliard llciirj Stoddard (1825-1903) was 
bom at Hingham in Massachusetts, the son of a 
ship’s captain who was lost at sea, and the boy, 
after an education at the public schools m New 
York, worked m an iron foundry for some years, 
meanwhile reading widely in English literature, 
but cspeciallv in poetry In 1849 he produced a 
small volume of poems, only to suppress it after- 
wards , but 1852 saw the birth of a sturdier collec- 
tion From 1853 to 1870 he served m the New 
"S ork custom house, in 1870-73 vv as clerk to Gcncn 
McClellan, and for a year city libranan , and le 
did much rcviewang and writing for the 
sellers HewTote Lives of kVashington In mg an 
Shelley, produced A Century After, picturesque 
glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennsy'lv ania^, an 
edited the ‘ Bric-h Brae Senes’ and the Sans 
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Souci Senes ’ But it is as a poet that he claims 
special remembrance His poems include Son^s 
tn Suviihcr (1857), The King's Bellj The Book 
of the Eastj Abraham Lincoln, a H oration Ode, 
and Tht. Ltoris Cub and other I erse (1891) Some 
of his l\Tics arc bnj,ht and tender , his most 
charactenstic nork is rather leflectnc than ongi- 
nal and spontaneous 

£<Iiniin<l Clarence Stedman nas bom in 

1833, the son of a merchant at Hartford in Con 
necticuC He studied at Yale and carlv took to 
journalism, was for a time on the staff of the iVtte 
lor I rr-ibnrit., ivns war correspondent of the Neu> 
York U or Id dunng the war, held a post under the 
^ttomej -General of the United States, but from 
1S69 until 1900 was a stockbroker at New \ork 
He contributed actuelj to the more important 
magazines, and published his first \olumc of \crsc. 
Poems, Lytic ar d Idyllic, in 1S60 Later poems 
or collections of lerse haic been Alice of Mon 
mouth, an Idyl of the Gnat lYar The Blainchss 
Prince j Hawthorne and other Poems j Lyrus and 
JdylSj and a collected edition of his poems ap- 
peared in 1884 His critical work on the f ictonan 
a handbook to the poetic literature of England 
for two generations, appeared in 1875, is recognised 
,as a work of standard \aluo, and has gone through 
man\ editions The Poets of 4nurica, published 
in 1886, hardlj took the same rank c\en in ■kmenca 
He wTotc on The Nature and LLmeuts of Poetry, 
and has edited, with or without collaboration, 
\Y S Landor, Austin Dobson, and Poe, besides 
A I ictoriau Anthology and An American Antho 
logy 'Van. Library of Amencan Zrto a///; t, edited 
bi him in conjunction with MissE M Hutchinson, 
completed in 1890, fills elc\cn \olumcs Some of 
his lyrics arc rerj fresh and admirable, and most of 
his poetic V ork show s careful and artistic finish As 
a critic he is less remarkable for jirofound insight 
and discnmination than for breadth and sjinpatbj 

Thomas Italics Ahliich was bom in 1836 
at Portsmouth in New Hampshire. His father’s 
death prevented his going to Har\ard , but while 
engaged in his uncle’s New York banking house 
he began to contnbutc icrse to the newspapers, 
and soon after the publication of The Bells, a 
Collection of Chimes (1855), adopted literature as a 
profession He was associated with N P Willis’s 
Home fournal. Every Saturday , and other maga- 
zines , and from 1881 to 1890 he was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly Amongst his poems arc The 
Ballad of Babu Bell, Pamptnea, Cloth of Gold, 
Flower and Thorn, Mercedes, a complete collec- 
tion appeared in 1882 He has wTittcn also stones, 
romances, and sketches, including Daisfs Neck- 
lace, The Course of True Love, The Story of a Bad 
Boy, Afarjone Daw, Prudence Palfrey He is an 
accomplished Ijrist, and his more ambitious poems 
arc at least graceful and well worded. In some 
of his stones and sketches he shows himself a 
, bnlliant humourist 
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Francis Kicliard Stockton (1834-1902), 
bom at Philadelphia, was trained as engra\er 
and journalist, and became assistant editor of St 
Nicholas He attracted notice bj his fantastic 
stones for children, which fill several volumes, 
but he IS best knowai as author of Rudder Grange 
(1879), the droll and humorous stoia of a holiday 
on a house boat, with much human nature and a 
good deal of burlesque The Lady or tne Tiger, 
a short problem storj', made also a great imprcs 
Sion Other humorous or whimsical stories, notablv 
unequal in interest, were The Late Mrs Nidi, The 
Casting Away of Mrs Leeks and Mrs Aleshtne, and 
The Du sautes, The Hunaredth Man, The Schooner 
Merry Chanter, The Squirr el Inn, Pomona’s Travels, 
The Shadiach, Captain Chap, The Story Teller’s 
Pack, The Associate Hermits, and A Bicycle of 
Cathay To a different categorj belonged The 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts (1898) The 
Captain’s Toll gate, finished just before his death, 
was published with a memorial sketch of him by 
Ins wife III 1903 

Edav.trrt Eggleston (1837-1902I, bom at 
\cvav, Indiana, became a Methodist Episcop il 
elergj’man, and had held \ arious pastoral and edi- 
torial posts when, about 1880, he withdrew from the 
ministia' and dciotcd himself to liteiaia work He 
wrote man) popular books on American historj, 
but IS best known for his stones of The Hooster 
Schoolmaster, The Hoosur Schoolboy, The Mystery 
of Metropohsvillc, The Ctrcuit Rider, Roxy, The 
Graysons, and The P aith Do 'tor 

Joint Biitronglis. bom at Roxbury in New 
York State on the 3rd April 1837, was brought 
up on a farm, and after some years of teaching, 
journalism, clerking in the I reasury department at 
Washington, and of periodic duties as a bank- 
cvaniiner, settled down in 1874 011 a farm in 
New York, to divide his time between literature 
and fruit-culture. His books mostly deal with 
natural history or countrv life, and include WaL 
Robin (1871), Birds and Poets, Locusts and I Ft Id 
Honey, Pepactori, Signs and Seasons, and River ly. 
Essays on Birds, Trees, Flowers 1 Vinter Sunshine 
and Fresh Fietds are European trav el sketches , 
Squirrels and other Fur bearers is more specifi- 
cally zoological , and he published in 1866 a study 
of MTiitman He is in some respects a continuator 
of Thoreau’s work, but wntes for the most part in 
a lighter vein 

William Dwight DTiifucj (1827-94), a 
younger brother of the geologist Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, was bom at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts , studied at Williams College, at Yale, 
and in Germanv , and was professor at Yale of 
Sanskrit and of Comparativ e Philology Pie waged 
war with Max Muller, and wiote Damvtriism and 
Language, The Life and Growth of Language, and 
other philological works He was editor-in chief 
of the Century Dictionary 
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Charles Eliot Noitoii, bom the son of n 

Unitnnan minister at Cambridge, Mass'iclnisetts, 
in 1827, studied at Hanard, \\ is for a while en- 
gaged in commerce, but cidong deioted himself 
to hteratuie and aesthetics, becoming known as a 
D inte scholar and an authority on art Fiom 
1875 to i8g8 he was Professor of the Histor\ of 
A.rt at Harvard His prose translation of Dante 
is classical , he has written on church building in 
the Middle Ages and on recent social theories , 
but he is perhaps most widely know n as an accom 
plished editor, ha\mg edited the letters of Lowell 
and G W Curtis, the correspondence of Car!>le 
and Emerson, and of Goethe and Carljle, as well 
as the st indard edition of Carl) le's letters 

Silas Weil Ulitclicll, bora m Philadelphia 
in 1830, studied at the Jefferson "Medical College 
and Edinburgh University, and settling as a prac 
titioner in his native citi, became distinguished 
espectall) in the treatment of nenous diseases 
Besides books on physiology and ncurologv ind 
serpent poisons, he wrote articles in prose and \crse 
for the magazines , and Ilcphzibah Gninuiss and 
other s ones in 1880 gate him rank as a capable 
noiclist in IJ'iir Ttme and Hugh IVyn/te, I ice 
Qua/ii, are amongst his best known works Fnc 
SCI end collections of poems (A i\[asque and other 
Poims, 1 he IFiiger, dc ) have been issued in one 
volume 

John "n'lllinm Diaiici (1811-82) was bora 
at St Helens ncai Liicrpool, and m 1833 cinigr ited 
to Virginia Hating studied phtsics and chemis 
try in England and the United States, he taught 
these two subjects in a \'irginian college, but 
from 1839 was associated with the Unitcrsitt 
of the City of Hew York, first as Professor of 
Chcmistr), md, after 1850 of Phtsiologt He 
wrote handbooks of chemistn, natural philosopht, 
and pbysiolog), and a series of memoirs on radiant 
energ) , but is chiefly remembered for his History 
of the Aircnean Civil IFar (3 t ols 1867-70), for his 
Histoiy of the InUlkctnal Development of Ciiiopt 
1,2 tols 1863), and, most of all, for his Htsloiy of 
tlu Conflict bitwun Religion and Science (1874), m 
which his attitude was franklv rationalistic. 

Aiulrcav Diclcson White, born at Homer, 
Hew York, m 1832, studied at Yale, Pans, and 
Berlin, and has been Professor of Historj in the 
Universitv of Michigan and President of Cornell, 
United States Minister to Germany and to Russia, 
and from 1S97 ambassador in Germany His best- 
known book IS A History of the Waif are of Science 
ni'ith Theology’ (1876), but he has written studies 
in general, medimval, and modem history, on 
European schools of histon, on comets, on cor 
rency questions, and on The Nevi Germany 

Horace Howard Fuiness, the son of a 
Unitanan minister in Philadelphia, was bom in 
1833, studied at Hanard, and was admitted to the 
Bar, but was early attracted to the studies m \irtue 


'of which he was to become America’s greatest 
Shakespearian scholar In 1871 he began his 
great life-work, the Variorum edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, of which in thirty tears he had 
issued thirteen volumes Latterly his wife and his 
son were associated with him in his labours 

Plliiiips Biooiis (1835-93), bom at Boston, 
Massachusetts, studied at Hanard and elsewhere, 
and m his cures at Philadelphia and Boston 
became known as one of the most eloquent and 
powerful preachers m America In 1891 he w is 
made Bishop of Massachusetts m the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Sci eral \ olumes of his sermons 
and lectures show his independence of judgment 
and catholicity of spirit There is a Life of him 
by A V G Allen (1901) 

.loliii Ilhj, bora of Scottish ancestry at S ilem 
in Indiana, 8ih October 1838, educated at Brown 
Uniiersity, and admitted to the Illinois Bar in 
1861, 1 as assistant pm ate secretary to Piesident 
Lincoln till his death, and during the war served 
for some months, attaining the rank of colonel In 
1865-70 he was secretary of legation at Pans and 
Madrid, and chai gf d'affaires at Vienna (1867-68), 
in 1870-75 he worked as a journalist on the staff 
of the Nesv YoiK Tribune and in 1879-81 he was 
first Assistant-Secretary of State rhereaftcr he 
was for a time m iinly engaged in literarv' work, till 
in 1897 he was sent by President McKinley as 
ambassador to Great Britain, vvherc both as man 
and as diplomat he won golden opinions As 
Secretary of State at home from 1898, he showed in 
a critical time evceptional foresight, strength, and 
tact As an author he is known for his command 
of peculiarly American humour and pathos m pithv, 
simple vetse His Pike County Ballads (1871) 
include ‘Little Breeches’ and ‘Jim Bludso,’ he 
has also )>uljlishcd Castilian Days (1871), and, with 
Nicolay, a Life of Lincoln (1891) He is respon- 
sible for another volume of poems issued m 1S90, 
and for an address on Sir Walter Scott The 
popular anonyanous novel The Bread- U inners 
(1883) was attnbuted to him, but not acknowledged 
by him as Ins 

EdTiarrt Pavsoii Roc (1838-88), bom m 
New Windsor, New York, was chaplain m the 
volunteer servace during the war, and afterwards 
pastor of a Presbyterian church at Highland Falls 
The great success of Ins first novel, Bamtis 
' Burned Away (1872), encouraged him to make 
literature Ins profession, and his fifteen novels 
include Btoiii Jest io Earnest (1875), Bear to 
A^aturds Heal t ( 1 876), Natiirds Serial Story ( 1884), 
and He Till in Love with his Wife (1886) He 
also vv role on gardening and fruit culture 

Ciiarics Hebei Clark, a Philadelphia jour- 
nalist, bom in 1841 m Berlin, Mary land, IS better 
known bv his pen name of ‘ Ma\ Adder,’ and as 
author of the somevv hat boisterously humorous Out 
of the Hurl} Burly (1874), Elboiu-rooin, Raiidort 
Shots, and rortminte Island (r88i) 
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Charles Farrar Browne (1834-67), not so 
well knovTO hy his own mme as bj that of his 
creation, ‘Artemus Ward,’ ■was bom at Waterford in 
Maine, worked at Boston and elsewhere as a com- 
positor, became a reporter, and in 1858, under the 
style of ‘Artemus Ward, showman,’ wrote for the 
Cleveland Platndealer a descnption of an imaginarj 
travelling menagene. This was followed bv letters 
in which tlie onginal, characteristic, whimsical 
humour was enhanced b\ grotesque spelling tnd 
naive moralising, and was brought to bear on 
business puffery wath keenly satincal and highly 
entertaining effect In 1861 ‘Artemus Ward’ en- 
tered the lecture field, and started a panorama, 
whose artistic vvTctchedness furnished occasion for 
countless jokes , the success of his humorous lec- 
ture, ‘The Babes m the Wood,’ decided him to abide 
by Icctunng It satinsed the dull twaddle often 
foisted on the public by pompous bores When 
a Californian manager telegraphed to him, ‘ What 
will you take for forty nights in California’’ his 
instant replv, ‘ Brandv and water,' secured him 
a welcome among the miners In 1862 he was 
It? California and Ulali, gathering materials for 
comic lectures on the Mormons, ‘whose religion 
IS singular but their waves are plural’ In 1864 
he vvas disabled by pulmon try consumption, but 
in 1866, having rallied somewhat, he went to 
London, where he contnbuted to Punch, and was 
very popular as ‘die genial showman,’ evhibitmg 
his panorama at the Egvpiian Hall After a 
short sojourn in Jersey, he returned to England, 
onlv to die at Southampton His public itions 
were Ariemtts Ward, Hts Bool (1862) , ArUmus 
Ward, Hts Panorama (1865J, Ariemus li'nrd 
atnong the Mormons Artemus Ji'atd in 

Enetland (1867) M O Landon prefixed a Ufe 
to an edition of the Works (1S75) He was the 
first Amencan humourist to make a European 
reputation , for a decade or two he was the most 
outstanding representative of American humour 
His ‘goaks’ and his ‘moml wax-works’ had even 
greater \ ogue in Britain than at home , and 
though his books are little read now, some of 
his jests and phrases have become pin of the 
Anglo Savon store of proverbial sayings 

Stuniicl Lniiglioriic Clemens, best known 
to his readers by Ins pen-name of Mark Twain, 
was bom at Flonda, Missouri, on 30th November 
1835 After learning the trade of a printer and 
working as a pilot on the Mississippi, he eventu- 
ally became a journalist in San Francisco His 
Innocents Abroad (1869), the result of a foreign 
tour, had an enormous success, and thenceforward 
his reputation as a humounst was established 
His subsequent books mc\'oAe Roughing It (1872), 
Tom Sawder, A Tramp Abroad, The Pnnee 
and the Pauper, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, The American Claimant, Tne f 1,000, 000 
Bank-Note, PudtPnhead Wilson, Tlu Man that 
Corrupted Hadleybitrg, and A Double-BarrelUd , 


Detective Story (1902) His share m an unfor 
tunate publishing house drove him to a lectunng 
tour round the world (1895-96), which enabled him 
fully to re-establish his fortunes Mark Twain’s 
humour has secured him a large audience not only 
in Amenca and this country, but also in Germany 
and other Continental countries It is the dry, 
incisive humour of a shrewd man of the world who, 
havang gone through life with his eyes wide open, 
has cheered himself by laughing not merely at the 
foibles of his fellow men, but, by implication, at his 
own as well He is not very reverent in his attitude 
towards what he considers worn out survivals of old 
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beliefs and superstitions, and sometimes pokes fun 
wathout much discrimination, as m 4 Yankee at 
the Court of A mg A rthur and Pei sonal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc, but when his humour is, as 
It generally is, at Us best and freshest tlie result 
to his readers is delightful In Pont Savjerand 
Huckleberry Finn, perhaps, Mark Twain showed 
his power at its highest point, his humour and 
pathos developed with consummate ease and force 
in a succession of v iv idiv adv enturous episodes 

Julia Ward IIouc, bom m 1819 in New 
York, vvas the daughter of Samuel Ward, and in 
1843 she mamed Samuel Gndlev Howe, refomier 
and philanthropist, best known as the teacher 
of the famous deaf mute Laura Bridgman Mrs 
Howe shared many of her husband’s fabours, not 
only assisting him in editing an anti slavery paper. 
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but Icctunng t\uh him on socnl subjects, -ind 
c\cn on occasion preaching in Unitarian pulpits 
By far her best-knonn acbietement, ho^^e\er, ^\as 
her ‘Battle Hjmn of the Republic,’ inspired in 
i86i by the sight of Northern troops marching 
to the tune of ‘John Broi'n’s bod^ but she had 
before that published two collections of poems, 
as later, in 1866, she published Later Lyncs 
Mrs Howe was a conspicuous adtocate of prison 
reform and of woman’s suffrage She published 
books on se\ and society and on education, a Life 
of Margaret Fuller, a collection of Margaret Fuller’s 
lo\c letters to a Mr Nathan (1903), and a volume of 
her own Rtmimscences (1899) From Stniset Rtdge 
(1898) was a collection of her poems, new and old 

Alice Caiv (1820-71) and Phcebc C.uj 
(1824-71), daughters of a farmer near Cincinnati, 
published poems jointly in 1851, attained great 
htcrarj and social success through their gifts, 
secured the patronage and friendship of Horace 
Grcelej and Whittier, and in their deaths were 
divided b) onlj three months Alice was the 
author of the Clovetmoh Papers and Clovcinook 
Child) cn., tales of Western life. Besides moie than 
one collection of poems, she published several 
domestic novels, including Hagar, Married twt 
M ated^ and The Bishop's Son Phoebe’s principal 
books were Poems and Paiodies and Poems of 
r aith, Hope, and Love, besides some excellent 
hymns and occasional pieces Her best-known 
hymns are ‘Nearer Home’ and ‘One sweetly 
solemn thouglit’ There is a hfemoital of the two 
sisters b> Mrs Marj C Ames (1873) 

Hlaria Susanna €niuniins (1827-66), bom 
at Salem, Massachusetts, began to write in 1850 
for the Atlantu Monthly and other magazines 
Her The iMtnphghie) (1854)— a rather sentimental 
and lachrjmose tale of the fortunes of an orphan 
girl— had an amazing success , 40,000 copies sold 
m two months, and it w^s read and repnntcd 
almost as zealouslj in Britain as at home. It is 
still read on both sides of the Atlantic, spite 
of Its old fashioned air Miss Cummins’s later 
novels, Mabel Vaughan (1857), El Ftirndts (i860), 
and Haunted Hearts (1864) did not meet with anj 
such success or add at all to her reputation 

Alfred Thayer .llahaii. born in 1840 at 
West Point, the son of one of the professors there, 
studied at the United States Naval Academy, and 
from 1856 till 1896 served in the navy, as captain 
from 1SS5 on His writings on navxal science and 
historj are luminous and authoritative, and include 
Tic Gulf and Inland Waters (1883), The Btjliuncc 
of Sea Po'cn on History (1890), The Influence of 
lea Pfluur on the French Revolution and the 
Empire, The Interest of the United States tn Sea 
Po-ver, The Problem of Asia, and Types of Naval 
Officers (1902), besides Liv'cs of Admiral Farragut 
and of Nelson, and books on the war in Cuba and 
the South ^fnean Warof 1899-1902 


Fraticis Bict Unite 

was bom in Albany, New York, on 25th August 
1839 As a boy of fifteen he went with his mother 
to California, and became in turn a schoolmaster, 
a miner, and a compositor, eventually in 1857 
obtaining an engagement on the Golden Eia of 
San Francisco, to which he contributed his first 
sketches (Mliss amongst others) dealing with 
mining life From 1864 to 1870 he vvas Secretary 
of the United States Mint in San Francisco In 
the former year he wrote for the newly founded 
literary magazine The Cabfo) man, which also 
numbered among its contributors C W Stoddard 
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and S L Clemens (‘Mark Twain’) The Con 
densed Novels, parodies of celebrated novelists, 
which he began in the Golden Era, were continued 
m the Californian In 1868 he had founded the 
Oveiland Monthly, and to this magazine he con- 
tnbuted many of the stories that made him famous, 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat, Higgles, Tennesseds Partnei , and The Idyll 
of Red Gulch, as well as Plain Langnae;e flom 
Truthful fames (better known as The Heathen 
Chinee), a humorous poem that achieved a remark 
able populanty throughout the English speaking 
world Later he became a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and spent much time in lectur- 
ing tours In 1870 and 1871 he published three 
volumes of his collected poems In 1878 he was 
sent to Creficld as United States Consul, and two 
years later in the same capacity to Glasgow In 
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1885 he g''i\e up offiail work and came to London, 
where he resided until his death 
Bret Hartc did man) thinj,s in literature, and 
did nearly all of them well He was a ixiet, often 
humorous, sometimes tender, and* again nobh 
patnotic , his Condtnsed Novels show a power 
of pared) unequalled m pungenc) and aptness 
by any wnter since Thackera) , he could wntc 
romances distinguished b) gentle and refined 
feeling It is, perhaps, as the delineator of the 
life of Californian miners in the earl) days that 
he will chiefly be remembered His characters arc 
rough and lawless men, and the language the) 
speak suits their nature. But Bret Harte’s magic 
touch shows the soul of goodness m things cmI 
In his sketches the gambler, the outcast, the lost 
woman, c\en the ruffian witli the guilt of blood on 
his conscience, are capable of noble acts of Self- 
sacnfice and devotion We are not allowed to 
forget that the) are uncouth human beings, but 
then essential humanit) rather than their uncouth- 
ness IS insisted on In Bret Harte’s method there 
IS no mawkishness From this defect he was 
saved b) his abundant humour This quHity of 
his, rooted as it was in his deeper feelings, cannot 
be speciall) defined as Ameucan It is the 
humour of the great masters of literature all the 
world over Bret Harte was a most prolific wnter 
up to the da\ of his death, hut his later work, 
admirable as much of it is, lacks the freshness of 
those earlier efforts of whidi it is, indeed, often 
a mere repetition He died on 5th May 1903, 
and was buned at Fnmlc.) m Surre) His Life 
has been written by MrT Edgar Pemberton (1903, 
with bibliographv ) 

Toaqnm llillcr is the pen name of Cincik'- 
:^ATUS Heine Miller, an Amcncan poet, bom in 
Mabash distnet, Indiana, m 1S41 Rcmovingwith 
his parents to Oregon m 1854, he became a miner 
m California, was with Walker m Nicaragua, 
and afterwards lived wath the Indians till i860 
He then studied law in Oregon, and set up in 
practice in 1863, after a Democratic paper that he 
edited had been suppressed for dislo) alt) He was 
a count) judge from 1866 to 1870, and then visited 
Europe , m England his first volume of verse was 
published He afterwards settled as a journalist 
in Washington, and m 1887 m California, ulti- 
mately making his home in Oakland In 1890 he 
revisited England, and m 1897-98 was corre- 
spondent m Klond)ke for a New York journal 
His pen name he adopted on the publication of 
his first volume of poctr) from the baptismal name 
of a Mexican brigand m whose defence he had 
written a pamphlet His poems include Sony's of 
the Sierras (1871), of the Smilands (1873), of the 
Desert (1875), of Italy (1878), and of the Mexican 
Seas (1887), and Chants for the Boer (1900), his 
prose works. The Damtes in the Sierras (1881), 
Shadows of Shasta (1881), and ’hO, or the Gold- 
seeheis of the Sierras (18S4) He also wrote The 
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Damtes, The Silent Man, ’Ji 9 (dramatised from 
his stor) by himself), Tally Ho, and one or two 
other plavs and melodramas, a Life of Chnst, and 
Aly lafe among the Modocs (1873) ^ collected 

edition of his poems first appeared m 1882, and 
m a long poem called Bs it wtis in the Beginnttg 
(1903) he claims to ‘call aloud from his mountain- 
top as a seer ’ 

Sulno Lanier (1842-81) was bom at Macon 
m Georgia, of Huguenot stock, and graduated at 
Oglethorpe College before he entered the Con 
federate arm) His healtli suffered much m hard- 
ships endured as a blockade'- mnner , after the 
war he was a shopman, a teacher, and a law)er 
in succession , and next, an accomplished musi- 
cian, he earned his livelihood as first flute in 
the orchestras of Baltimore and New York A 
romance, Tiger Lilies (1867), had proved a failure, 
but his literary abilit) was so manifest that he 
was asked to write the ode for the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, and m 1879 
he was installed as lecturer on English literature 
in tlie Johns Hopkins Univ'crsit) Y course of 
lectures on The Science of Liigltsh Verse, ongmal 
and suggestive, was published as a book (1881), 
another course on The English Novel (1883) 
was unfinished at his death Shakcspeaie and lits 
r orcninncrs was not published till 1902 In spite 
of his ill health and the distractions of his laborious 
life, he wrote poems in virtue of which lie is by 
many regarded as the most important Ameri- 
can poet of his time, ‘Com,’ ‘The Song of the 
Chattaliooclicc,’ ‘The Marshes of Gl)mn,’ and the 
Centennial cantata being amongst the best known 
His adaptations of Froissart and of Mabinogton 
have made him known to several geneiations of 
) outhful readers , his LflUrs rev eal the poet and 
the musician , and there is a memoir of him bv 
W H Ward prefixed to his collected poems as 
edited b) Ins widow in 1881 (new cd 1884) 

John FIskc (1842-1901) was originally called 
Edmund Fiske Green, but at thirteen adopted the 
name of his maternal grandfather Bom at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, he studied at Harvard, where 
afterwards he was lecturer, librarian, and member 
of the board of ov erseers He was admitted to tbc 
Bar, but never practised , he waote much on phil- 
osophy and history, contributed to Oie development 
of the evolution doctnne, and was well knowai 
throughout the Union as a lecturer His first 
publication (on tobacco and alcohol) m 1S68 was 
followed in 1872 by his work on M)ths and Myth- 
makers His Cosmic Philosophy 'MIS, mainlv an ex- 
position of Herbert Spencer, Ins Daruinism and 
otlm Essays was eminently suggestive , he applied 
the evolution theory^ to histoncal problems , and 
m Mails Desftnv, Ehe Idea of God, The Origin 
of Evil, and Through Nature to God (1899) 
he defended spintual religion His Discoveiy cf 
America (1892) was but one of a long senes 
of impoitant works on Amencan historv, which 
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included Old Virc;i 7 iia and ha Niti'hboiirs, I /u 
Dutch ami Qualo Colonies tn 'hnerua, jVe u 
f/anct and tXtu England, A Lrtlual I’enod, 
The Ainciuan Revolution, and I lu Misstssi/i/a 
Valle) m the Civil I Vat (1900; He wrote 1 
work on llicodorc Parker, A Centmy of Scieme, 
a hiblory of the United St ites for echoolb, ind 
null James Grant Wilson edited Appleton’s C)clo~ 
pcedia of Ann man Iliogiaph) 

IVillinin Ih'aii IIom oils was born at M irtin's 
Ferry, Belmont County, in the st itc of Ohio, 
on 1st M irch 1837 His father, William Cooper 
HowclK, a bus\ but not always jirospcrous printer 
and journ ihst, was of \\ elsh Quaker dcsi tut, ind 
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a Swcdenborginn in creed, so tint in that form 
of quasi theological belief the future nosehst was 
brought up According to his own statement lie 
w.as ‘ self taught,’ which must mean simpb tint m 
boyhood he had no regul ir schooling, sm< e he 
appears to have Ijcen afterwards a student it 
Harvard and Vale, and at one or other of these 
colleges took the M A deg^ree Fiom the age of 
eleven he h.id worked under his father as a com 
positor, and ten tears, later he developed into a 
joumahst, and wrote in the Cincinnati Gazette and 
the Columbus State Journal A I ife of Abraham 
Lincoln, written as part of the ‘literature’ of the 
momentous presidential election of i860, won him 
the post of consul at Venice, where he lived from 
1861 to 1865, acquinng a knowledge of the Italian 
language and literature, and receiving impressions 
which were reproduced for the public in 1866 m 
two volumes on Venetian Life, and were to mould 
some of his future work Returning to America 


iftcr the expiry of his term of office, he v orked as 
a contributor to the Vew ^ork Inbune, Times, 
and Nation, ind wrote articles for the Atlantic 
Afonthl) of which he w.as editor fiom 1872 to 
1881 llic year before this iiiiiomtmcnt be had 
appeared is a novelist, it the ig( of thiriv four 
Then IVedding Joittnej, bis first venture, hid in 
immediate pojiularity, well deserved by its bnght 
ncss and cleverness, tnd vv is followed by m.iiiy 
other novels, most of them equallv successful A 
Chaiuc Aiquatufanci (1873) embodies a ilexterous 
Jiandhng of a invi il im idciit 111 a C in idnii excur- 
sion I / Oh qone Coinliiston (1S74) is a pithetic 
t lie of m impossible attachment, with its scene in 
\''cnicc In succession to A Countirfeit Phsent 
Hunt (1877) came The Jjtdj, of tin Aroostook, an 
amusing v.iriant on the fertile theme of the Aincn 
can girl abroad, wliieh is not quite felicitously 
sust lined throughout The Lndiseo- ned Country 
fi88o\ Ih llrLiHs Prmtnc (1883"', and A It onions 
R,ason (1884 were followed in 1885 b\ J Ju Ri^e 
of Stlas I apham, which in its desrnption of the 
prospcritv and fall of a jiirvcnii familv in Boston 
shows some of us authors most effective vvorL 
His 1 lUr novels include In Indian lsitmiiitr{\%Z()\ 
Annii ktlhnrn (|S88\ The \Vorld of Chantc\\'t><)'f', 
‘In OftH J y id Conipiraiy (1S98), fne Ratcttid 
Lad), I hen Sit- er II tdariit,' Journes, and Tin 
Lintons ioo2^ Though not without his I mils as 
an artist in fiction and eh irgeablt with dwelling 
on trivial details Mr Howells has had a vvide 
md well dcsened |)opulantv Imtli in his own 
coun'“y and Gieat Britain through Ins picturesque 
and amusing stones of New I'ngland life He has 
wiiiien more than seventv IkioIs m all, including 
travels farces or ]dav5, md many clever cssavs 
and criticisms Notable bool s v ere Pttstan Ctius 
{ 1 S85\ 1/(7 fern Italiai Pm ts Crtltcisni ard Fiction, 
Inipiissioiis and Expt! leiitis, Lttetar) Ft ends ai d 
Atijiiainlanct {J9oo\ and LetlctS Honu (1903) 

ficoijre ^^nsliiuctoii r.iblc wa*- Ixnai in New 
Orle.ans III 1844 of \ irginian and New Lngland stock, 
and as a slcndcrlv edue ited clerk at nineteen v olun 
leered into the Confederate serv lec. After the war 
he cirned for some time a jirccanoiis living, and, 
laid up with malaruil fevci caught at survey "orl 
on the Atchafilava River, became an icconntant 
in a cotton agtncv, and began to wntc for the 
New Orleans papers His Creole sketches in 
Scribiur m idc his reputation, revealing as they 
did an interesting and ns vet uncxploitcd phase 
of American social life Old Crtole Do)S (1879) 
was followed by T/u Giandissinics {iSSo), perhaps 
bis best l)ook, a tender and svmpathctic rendenng 
of the American French life of J ouisiana , as also, 
in the same key, by HLadanie Dilpltine {18S1), Dr 
Sevtei, Bona-ientii-e, and S trainee Trm Ltones of 
Luniisiana (1889) The Ct cotes of Louisiana (1884), 
The Stleni South {iZ'&f), The Aciyrn Question (1890) 
arc political, social economic disquisitions Later 
novels are John iParch, Southerner (1895)1 Dhe 
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Cavalier (1901), and B}lou Htll (1902) In 1885 
he settled in New England — ultimatelj at North- 
ampton in Massachusetts 

IIeur> James. 

at once an American and an English noielist, 
was bom in Nen York on 15th Apnl 1843 His 
father ms Henrj James (1811-82), a well-known 
onginal and theological writer and lecturer, whose 
doctnne is described In the latest histonan of 
American literature as ‘a sort of Ishmaclitish 
Swedenborgianism,’ which onl> his two sons — 
‘inhentors of his st\le^ — the no\clist and William 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, and 
Gifford Lecturer in 1901 at Edinburgh, are ‘capable 
of analvsing' Yet lie has expounded Ins \aews in 
a long senes of works (ChnsUanity the Loipc of 
Creation one of them) which arc admittedly acute, 
profound, suggestu e, and sometimes entertaining 
Henry, who until his father’s death in 1882 
was knowai as Henry Janies, tumor, was educated 
under the paternal c\e in a cosmopolitan fashion 
at "New \ork, Geneva, Pans, and Boulogne. In 
1862 he became a student at the Harvard Law- 
School, but his bent was not to jurisprudence, and 
after the usual preparation of magazine work, lie 
won public notice as a novelist with his Roderick 
Hudson m 1873 Si\ years earlier he had gone for 
good to Europe, v here his life has since been spent 
m England (in the Isle of Wight], with regular 
periods of sojourn in Italv His earlier novels 
dealt mainly with American life and eh iracter at 
home and abroad, and were produced with great 
fertility and rapidity In 1878 appeared The 
American, The Eti) ofnnns, and Daisy Miller, the 
last a delightful sketch of the naiv ct<f of the Ameri- 
can girk Ev cii more keen and delicate arc some 
of tile shorter stones — The Ti/iswn Reaurepas, for 
example, with its contrasted vignettes of the Ruck 
family' and the Churches mother and daughter, and 
A Bundle of Ixtters (1879), describing the expe- 
ncnces of some American maidens in Prance. 
Washington Square (1880) has its scene m New 
York, and its theme in a painful stnfe between 
father and daughter over the latter’s love affair, the 
treatment of which shows the authoi at a higher 
and more serious mood than ordinarv', handling a 
strong situation and treating it with relentless 
and even painful rigour In the following years 
appeared The Portrait of a Lady (1880), rather 
spoiled bv Its prolixity , The Bostonians {iZiC) , The 
Princess of Casaniassiina (1886), a study of English 
society , A London Life (1889) , and The Tragic 
Muse (1890) 

In Ills analvtical treatment of character and 
inadent, Mr James seems to have been strongly 
influenced bv the examples of Flaubert and his 
disciples, and of late he has earned that method to a 
degree of refinement which sometimes approaches 
to morbiditv' This manner was developed in 
Terminations (1S96J, and even more stnkmgly in 
What Maisie Knew (1897), a perfectly pitiless 


analysis of the thoughts and feelings of an unfor- 
tunate child A dexterous handling of the semi- 
supematural gives a greater distinction and a 
stronger interest to the first story in the volume 
entitled Two Magics (1898) Jn the Cage, pub- 
lished m the same y ear, carries the art of abstrac- 
tion to the farthest limit in the withholding of the 
heroine’s name In his most recent works. The 
Turn of the Screw (1898), The Soft Side (1900), 
The Sacred Tount (1901), The Wing- of the Dove 
11902), The Better Sort (1903), a volume of short 
sketches, and The Ambassadors (1903), the method 
has become superlatively subtle, so that, while 
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adminng the extreme cleverness of the perform- 
ance, one IS perplexed and irritated by the studious 
allusiveness of the narrative and the incessant 
rapier plav of the elliptical dialogue, in which each 
interlocutor seems to be bent on anticipating the 
riposte of the other 

Mr James has also distinguished himself as a 
critic, although in a less degree than as i novelist 
His best achievement m this line is the volume of 
studies on Trench Poets and Novetists (1878), which 
displays an exceptional acquaintance and sy mpathy 
with modem French literature Partial Portraits 
(1888) errs bv too amply justifying its title, and the 
monograph on Hawthorne (1879) the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ senes is a dainty piece of work, 
' though perhaps hardly vv eighty enough for its 
theme. Amenca has produced many more povv er- 
ful wnters than Henry James, but none perhaps 
tliat has attained a greater delicacy of toucli or a 
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more perfect literir)" finish In 1903 he pub- 
lished a delightful book on William Wedvwrt, 
Story and Ins Friends, ‘ from letters, diaries, and 
recollections ’ ’ 

■\Vllliaiu James, son of Henry James, senior, 
was bom m New York 111 1843, and, educated at 
home and in Europe, took the Hanard M D , 
and from 1872 he lectured at Harvard on anatom}, 
physiology, psychology', and philosophy in suc- 
cession He became a professor in 1881 He 
IS a keen and pregnant thinker, a luminous and 
attractive waiter, defends what have been thought 
theological paradoves on non-theological grounds, 
maintains orthodov positions in an unorthodov 
and onginal manner, and combines empirical 
method with a stronglv idealistic bod} of thought. 
As an analytical psychologist he has exeiciscd 
e\en more influence m America and in Europe 
than as a metaphysician His works comprise 
Principles of Psychology (1900), and a smaller 
manual (1902) , The Will to Relieve ^ Human 
Immortality , The Varieties of Religious Experience 
— the 1 ist named work being lectures delnered as 
Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh Unnersiiy in 1899- 
1901 In 1884 he had with filial pictv edited liis 
father’s Litetary Remains 

lUchnid ’t^atsou Gilder, bom at Borden 
town, New Jersey, in 1844, studied law, setaed 
m the army, and did journalistic work on 
lanous papers m New Jersey before he became 
editor of SaibnePs Monthly and then of The 
Centtny Magasine He has founded or promottd 
numerous literary and artistic clubs, Icagaies, and 
associations , and he ranks high amongst con- 
temporary' American poets m tirtue of The New 
Day (1875), The Celestial Passion, The Great Re- 
membrance, Five Bools of Song (1894), In Pales 
tine (1898), Poems and Inscriptions (1901), and 
other volumes or series of songs and poems 

Edward ^OJcs '^'Icstcott (1846-98), bom 
m Syracuse, New York, was a banker in his 
natite town, and died before his first not el was 
published — David Hamm, a story in which the 
interest turned on the shrew d, humorous, eccentnc 
character of a country' banker , probably no w ork 
of American fiction has had such instantaneous 
success An unfinished work bt him. The Teller, 
was published in 1901 with a short memoir 

Jnlian Hum tUoruc, biographer of his famous 
father (see page 755), was born at Boston m 1846, 
studied at Hanard and Dresden, and has done 
much journalistic work, and m addition to his 
Saxon Studies, his ‘Confessions and Cntiasms,’ has 
wTitten a history of the United States and a book 
on Amcncan literature He has also published 
a score of not els and stones, longer and shorter, 
of which Garth (1877), Sebastian Strome, Dust, 
Beatrix Randolph, Fortune's Fool, Mrs Gains- 
boiough's Diamonds, Prince Saroui’s Wife, Archi- 
bald Malmaisou, A Fool of Nature, One of those 
Coincidences (1899), keen notable. 


Joel Chandler M.iriis, born m Eatonton, 
Georgia, m 1848, was in turn printer, lawyer, 
and journalist. His Uncle Remus (i88o), with 
its thoughts and sayings and doings of ‘Brer 
Rabbit,’ as conceived by the negroes of the 
South, opened a new field in literature, and 
quickly carried his name to the Old World, at 
once to children and to students of folklore 
Later works are Nights with Uncle Remus (1883), 
Mingo, Daddy Jale, The Story of Aaron, Tales 
of the Home Folks, Plantation Pageants, The 
Chronicles of Aunt Mtnervy Ann (1899) 

James Lane Allen, bom in Kentucky in 
1849, taught in Kentucky Unitersity and else 
where, but since 1891 has been famous for his 
novels, tales, and sketches illustrating \anous 
aspects of his natuc Blue Grass region — Flute 
and Violin, A Kcntiicly Cardinal (the cardinal 
bird), Af let math, A Summer in A ready, Ihe 
Choir Invisible, The Reign of Law (1900) 

Eugene Field (1850-95), born at St Louis, 
hlissoun, was a journalist at twentv -three, and 
gave much of his best work to the columns of 
a Chicago paper, his column of ‘Sharps and Flats' 
being for years a characteristic feature His work 
in prose and v erse \ arics from t^.nder pathos and 
delicate humour to the broadh farcical , he is best 
known as humourist and as poet of childhood. 
His best \eises for children arc those in With 
Tmmpet and Drum (1892), A Little Book of 
IVcstc! n Veise may fairly represent another type 
of work, and his humour is perhaps best illus 
trated in The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac 

Ednnid llcllainy (1850-98), bom at Chico 
pec Falls, Massachusetts, studied at home and in 
Germany, and was admitted to the Bar , but most 
of his life was devoted to journalism and author- 
ship Looking Backward (1888), an imaginative 
tom de foice, had a prodigious success at home 
and abroad, and was followed by a less brilliant 
sequel, Equality (1897) Other novels were Dr 
Heidcnhoffs Process (1879), Miss LiidingtoRs 
Sister (1884), and The Duke of StocI bridge (189S) , 
and he wrote on sociological subjects 

lames JVliitcomb Rllcj, bom at Greenfield, 
Indiana, in 1853, painted signboards, cobbled plays 
for a theatrical troupe, and in 1875 began con 
tributing verses to the papers — the verses in the 
local dialect that secured for him the sobriquet of 
‘ the Hoosier poet’ He is equally vv ell know n for 
his poems for and of children To the first category 
belong The Old Swiviintn' Hole 'a.vA\ax\onso'(\vsr 
collections , to another, Old-Fashioned Roses, 
Rhymes of Childhood, and A Child World 

Francis Mai ion Crawford, son of a famous 
American Sculptor (Thomas Crawford, 1814-57) 
long resident in Rome, was bom at Bagni di Lucca 
in North Italy in 1854, and studied at Concord in 
New Hampshire, at Tnnity College, Cambridge, 
qt Karlsmlie, and at Heidelberg At Rome he de 
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\o{cd himself to the stud} of Sansknt, and duringf 
1879-80 \ias engaged m press work at Allahabad, 
nhere he was admitted to the Catholic Church 
Of late \ears his home has been at Sorrento in 
Italv, though he often spends some part of the 
}car in America His first not el, Isaacs (1882), 
a stor> of Indian life, t\ as succeeded b\ a long senes 
of talcs, including Dr Clandttts, A Roman Stn^ct, 
Aorons/er, Saracuiesca, Paul Paloff, Grafenstun, 
Sanil Rario, Marat o’ s Crucifix^ A Cigar makePs 
Romance, T/ie IFt/c/i of Ptagut, Don Otsitto, Pielro 
Ghishn, The Ralstons, Casa Bracao, Cotleont, Vta 
Cruets, In iJie Palace of tJu: King, Cecilta, The 
Heart of Rome (1903) Dcscnptitc or histoncal 
works are Constantinople, Ave Roma Immot tails, 
and The Rulers of the South (a histor} of Sicil}), 
and m The Novel — What it Is, a biocliure, he ex- 
pounded the t lew he cherishes of his art His 
earlier not els had more m}ster}’ or adtenture, his 
later ones more careful character dratting , and in 
both senes he mot es easil} to and fro betu een the 
sphere of fact and the occult world His \mencan 
not els hate proted on the whole the least popular , 
the Italian Saracmcsca senes compnscs his most 
accomplished and artistic work 

IlaroUl Frederic (1856-98), bom m Utica, 
New York, was bred a journalist, but before his 
premature death had proted himself a novelist of 
exceptional gifts and powers, keen insight, nch 
humour, satincal strength, and constructive skill 
Most of his novels, dealing largcl} with countrv 
life in New York State, were waatten after he 
settled m England Seth's DrotheTs Wif (1887) 
wns his first important stor} , The CopperJuad 
(1894) was a talc of the Cital War , and in Mar- 
sena (1895) were collected admirabl} humorous 
sketches of character TJu Damnation of Huron 
If6ir2(m England caWzi. Illutninaltonj 1896) was a 
trenchant analysis of religious life, Gloria Munai 
(1898), strangcl} unlike, was equally a human docu- 
ment , In iht, Mai ket-place and TJu Neiu Exodus, 
the latter a realistic study of Russian anti Semitism, 
were posthumously published 

Otten "Wislcr, bom at Philadelphia in i860, 
graduated at Hartaid, and had been three jears at 
the Philadelphia Bar when The Diagon of II ant 
ley his Tati (1892), attracted nobce to his literary 
gifts Red Men and Whitt, fun McLean, TJu 
Jimmy John Boss succeeded , and The Virginian 
made his name knowai in Britain He wrote a Life 
of President Grant, besides many, contributions to 
the magazines in prose and t ersc 

Klchaid ll.irrtiiig Diiais, bom at ..hila- 
delphia m 1864, had made a name for himself 
as a correspondent of the New York papers ere 
he became knowai to another world of readers as 
an Original and t igorous not chst by such stories 
or collections of stories as Solduis of Poitiinc, 
Galhgher, Ian Bibber, TJu P nr cess dime. In 
tJie r {ig Captain Ilacllin (1902) He lias also 


published books on his cxpenences in Cuba, 
Venezuela, South Africa, and elsewhere. 

Paul liciccstci Fold (1865-1902), bom in 
Brooklyn, edited die works of Jefferson, and wrote 
on Washington, franklin, and other subjects in 
Amencan history But his fiction was e\ en better 
knowai — TJie Honorable Peter SterJing {iZeyfy, TJu 
Great K and A Tram Robbery, The Story of an 
bntold Love, Janice Meiedith, Wanted a MaicJi- 
maker, Wanted a CJiaperon He was editor of TJu 
Bibliographer (which he founded) at the time of 
his death— by his own band 

Robci t W illiaiii Cliainbcis, bom at Brook- 
lyn in 1865, became a painter, and after studies in 
Julian’s studio in Pans, exhibited in the Salon 
His first considerable literary venture, In iJie 
Quarter, appeared in 1893 , TJie Red RepubJu, a 
tale of the Commune, in 1894 , Lonaine (1898) was 
a romance of the Franco-Gcrman War , Cardigan 
(1901) sought its subject in colonial experiences 
before the War of Independence , besides a play, 
EJlanqoivan, he has written a dozen other stones 
or collections of stones in various styles , and TJu 
Maids of Paradise was the work of 1903 

SttpiiCIl Ciaiic (1870-19001, bom at Newark, 
New Jersey, and educated at Lafavettc College 
and Syracuse Unitersity, became an aclitc jour- 
nalist, and showed special gifts as correspondent 
fora New Yoik paper in the war between Turkey 
and Greece (1897) and in Cuba His first essat 
in fiction was Maggie, a Girl of tJie Streets (1891) , 
but It was TJu Red Badge of Courage (1895), an 
episode of the Cnal War and a martellously life- 
like stud} of the mind and thought of a soldier 
m action, that made him known to the English- 
speaking world Neither m TJu TJ ird VtoJel, a 
ston in dialogue and dialect, nor m collections 
such as TJu Minster and TJu J^iJtle Regimen/, 
did he attain the same level , and his Irish 
story, TJu O'Ritddy, was completed by Mr Robert 
Barr Douery Tales, Hounds in l/u Ram, and 
ll htlomvtlh S tones were published from lits 
manuscripts after his dcatli 

Inst on Clinrcliill bom at St Louis in 
1871, was educated at the Lnited Slates Natal 
Academy In 1S9S he made a success as an 
author with Tiu Celebrity ^ cten more popular 
was Richaid Carud (1899), a slimiig ston of 
American rcvolutionan times 

Eli/nbcih Sfinrt Phelps bom at Andover 
in 1844, w as the daughter of a profes‘:Or, and began 
to write for the press at thirteen Destdes Icctunng 
and working for social reforms, slic became famous 
b\ Tilt Gatis Ajar iyZSZ), -vail continued in some 
what the same vein with Beyond the Gates (18S3I 
and The Gates Between (.1887) Others of some 
thirty woiks arc Hedged In and Tne Silent Parti er 
(1870), Tlu Story of 4 v s (,1877), Doctor Eav {188X) 
In conjunction with her husband, Ret Hcrhert 
D Mard she wTotc Came FoiiJi (which to some 
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Wanhiuslon JilUton {1779-1843), called ‘the Amencan 
Titian’ for his eminence as painter and colounst, 
iiTole the poem The S}lphs of the Seasons and an 
art novel, Mona/dt, as iicll as lectures on painting 
John Plcrpont (1785-1S66), Unitarian pastor and poet, 
was author of jdirr of Palestine and other Poems, and 
IS remembered for ‘ \\ arren’s Address at Bunker’s 
II ill’ and his ‘'Vankec Boi, ’ 

John Ilownrd Pnjnc (1792-1852), actor, dramatist, 
and Amencan Consul at Tunis, produced many 
plays and adaptations, but is chiefly remembered 
for the song ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ from Clan, 
set to music by Sir H Bishop 
nenrj Charles Cnrcj- (1793-1879), bookseller at Bhila 
delphia and political economist, developed his views 
in Pnnciples of Political Eeononi) (3 vols 1837-40) 
and Pnnciples of hocial Science (1858-59) 

James Gates PcrclTnl {1795-1856), cheml^t and geolo 
gist, made a name for himself as a poet by Pio 
mclheus, Clio, and The Dream of a Daj 
John Pcndlctuii Ivennctlj (1795-1870), an antebellum 
Southeni novelist (who dunng the war defended 
the Union), wrote Swallow Bam, Horse Shoe 
Jxobinson, and Rob of the Bcrol, liesides political 
satire and biography 

John Corhnm Pnlfrey (1796-18S1), Unitarian (lastor 
and professor at Harvanl, wrote on Lord Mahons 
History <f England, and pulilislied a History of 
New Lni;land 

Bohert Moutsoniery Bird (1803-54) bred a phvsiciaii, | 
wrote three tragedies, The Gladiator, Oratoosa, and 
The Broker of Bogota , the historical novels Calavar 
and The Infidel , Ihc Ha vLs of Hawk Hollcrv, 
Sheppard J-ec, Peter Pilginn, and Robin Dai , but 
is licsl rememliered for Nick of the It'oods, the 
story of a Kentucky backwoodsman m the Kevolu 
lionary War 

Illrhnnl ntldrctb (1S07-65) wrote on morals, on iioli 
tics, on despotism m America, and on banl ing , a 
history of the United btates (6 vols), and an 
anti slavery novel, The White Slate 
llenrj Tlicortorc Tiichvnnnn (1813-71) wrote records 
of Italian and Siahan sojourns, books on art and 
artists in America, Rambles and ReiencS, Thoughts 
on the Poets, The Diati of a Dreamer, and several 
volumes of poetry, including 4 Sheaf of I eosc 
Jones ^erj {1813-80) was in his day highly esteemed 
as poet and cssayast , a complete edition of his prose 
and verse was published in 1886 
ClirUiopher Penrse < ranch (1S13-92), Unitarian 
minister, painter, and poet, wrote for the Iran 
scendental Dial, and piiblislied liooks for the voting 
{The I^st of the Huggermta^ers and Kobboliup, a 
blank verse translation of the hsetd, The Bird and 
the Belt, and 4net and Caliban 
Hrnrj \oriiinii niidson (1S14-S6), Shakespearian 
scholar, published his Lectures on Shakespeare and 
an edition of the works in iS5t>-5S, an 1 in 18840 
volume of ords'ivrth Studies 
Rnriis iTIIraot Griswold (1815-57) edited Poe’s 
works, with a iiiuch-cnticivcrl memoir, and published 


a long series of works on the poets and poetry of 
Amenca and of England, and a Life of Jvapoleon 
John Godfrey 8 n\c (1S16-87) made Ins name Inown 
by his humorous or saurical poems, ‘The Rhyme 
of the Rail,’ ‘The Briefless Bam-ter,’ and ‘The 
Proud Mi=s McBride’ being famous amongst the 
humorous series, and ‘Jerry the Miller,’ ‘ Tm Grow 
ing Old,’ ‘The Old Church Bell,' and ‘Treasures 
m Heaven ’ amongst serious poems 
Edward Percy Mliipplc (1S19-86) wrote Essays and 
Reviews Literature and Life, IPit and Humour, 
and The Lalerahite of the Age of Eli-abeth 
nichnial < mill Mlillc {1821-85) became known from 
1S52 on as one of the most leanicd and amite 
Shakespeanans, Ins publications including the 
‘Riverside’ and othbr editions of the works, 
Memoirs of Shakespeai e, ns vtell as Mansfield 
Humfrei, a novel 

Thomas Bnchannii Brad (1822-72), portrait painter 
and )ioet, published a prose romance. The Pilgrims 
of the Great St Bernard, and some half dozen 
volumes of poem, including The Bra Pastoral, 
The House bj the '•ca, Silvia, and d Summer 
Story — the latter containing ‘ Shendan’s Ride ’ 
rdwnrd Everett Ilnlc (b 1822) did much to maintain 
loyaltv to the Union by Hie Man 'iithaut a Conn 
tr\’ 111 1863, Ins written over fifty books, mostly 
stones and m 1902 jiublished Memonts of a Hun 
dred Years 

Ccorcc Henry Bokcr (1S23-90), diplomatist, drama 
list, and poet, wTote the tragedies Calainos, Anne 
Bolein, Leonora tie Guzman, The Betrothed, The 
lYidro s Mamage, and I rancesea da Rimtiti the 
best and most frcqucntlv revived Of Ills later 
liooks of poems, Street Lines, Honigsmarl , and T he 
Book op the Dead were the most notable 
Henry Tlnirod (1829-67), a ‘southern poet of Cicmvan 
extraction, secured a wide audience by a volume of 
po.ms in i860, and wrote for the 'south many very 
popular war songs, but was reduced to destitution 
by tile war 

Paul Hniiillton Hnync (1831-86), a Soiithcm poet, 
served and suffered in the Civil War his Legends 
and Jynes and The Moiintatn of the Iw ers are 
incliidetl in his Pcitical Works (1882) 
llonciire Ihinirl «nnwny (b 1832), Unitarian minister, 
JO imalist, and autlior, w role Idols and Ideals, 
Demonology and Drill lore The lYandenng Jr<, 
books on Retiib/unu Superstitions, holomon and 
Solomonic 1 iteiatnre, and Lives of Washington, 
Paine, Carlyle, and Hawahomc 
Jninnv VlrNcIU AVlilsIlcr (1S34-1903), a great and 
oiiginal painter and etcher, scored some brilliant 
literary successes against Rii km and bis other 
critics collcctcil in The Gentle ^Irt of Maknu, 
Enemies (iZys , enlarged 1892) 

Mose« « nil Tyler (1835-IOOO), professor siiccessivelv 
in Michigvn Universtly and at Cornell, ptihlishcd, 
Iiesulcs The Bra-cnral/e Papers, a Ijfe of Patrick 
Henrv, and a manual o’' I nghsh literature, the 
standard History of American / iteratnre dowat to 
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1765 (2 \ols 1878), ind Literary Htslor^ of the 
Atneucan RcvohUtojt (2 vols 1897) 

ToUn MUKc ClinaMlcU (b 1840), pastor of a Unttamn 
church in Brooklj-n, has published, besides sermons 
and theological works, Lues of Theodore Parker 
(1900) and \V E Channmg (1903). “ntii between 
1876 and 1900, four volumes of poetry , and to the 
present work he has contributed a senes of signed 
articles 

John Ilnhhcrlon (b 1842), soldier and journalist, 
scored in 1876 a great success bj his tvittj and 
kindl) Helen' 3 Babies, followed by Other Peoples 
Children, The Barton Cxperinient, Brueton's Bayou, 
The Chautauquaiis, and man) other amusing things, 
besides a successful pla). Deacon Ciankett 

John ItnniKtcr Tnhh (b 1845), a Roman Catholic priest, 
IS author since 18S9 of fiie collections of songs, 
l)Tics, and poems, many of which ha\e become 
extremely popular 

lanio* Toril Uhotles (b 1848I is author of a great 
History of the United States from the Compiomtse of 
1860, to be completed in eight volumes 

TVIlUnin llilllgnn Slonne (b 1S50), Professor of His 
tory in Columbia College, is known for his liistory 
of The French IVar and the Rnoliition and liis 
Napoleon Bonaparte 

'nilllaiu Cmry ItromicU (b 1851) has written on 
Trench Traits, on French Art, and on I ictonan 
Prose Masters 

Henry Tan Hyko (b 1852), Congregational miw-ster and 
Professor of English Literature at Princeton, has 
published, besides theological works, one or two 
volumes of verse and a well known treatise on 
The Poetry of Tennyson (1889) 

James Hrander IlnKhevis (b 1852), Professor of 
Dramatic Literature in Columbia Umvcrsil), has 
wntten plays, a book on Americanisms and Bnti 
cisms, French Dramatists of To day , An Introduction 
to American Literature 

laeoh Could Srhnmian (b 1854), President of Cornell 
Unncrsilv, has written on Kantian and evolution 
ethics, on the ethics of Darwinism, on belief m God, 
on agnosticism and religion, and to the present work 
has contributed the article on Emerson 

Itolniid Alexander Wood Scys, bom m Kent in 1854, 
settled in California as olive grower, and ns ‘Paul 
Cushing’ made a name b) the ilovels A JVoman 
~vith a Seciei, The Blacksmith of 1 oe. Bull I the 
Thom, Gods Lad 

Alfred Henrj Lewis editor of The Verdict, a New 
York humorous weekly, attained eminence ns a 
humounst by his IVolfville, Episodes of Ctroboy Life, 
and Sandbiirrs 

Ilciirj Ciiylcr Hniincr (1855-96)1 jonraalist in New 
York, was also a poet and novelist, his most charm 
ing verses Iieing collected in Airs from Arcady and 
Lotten The Midge and The Story of a New York 
House were novels , there were numerous collections 
of short stones , and Made in France was a senes of 
most skilful adaptations from Maupassant 

Ponltcney lllcclovv (b 1S55), lecturer on modem history 
at \nle, Pnneeton, Columbia, and Chicago, has 
written on The German Emperor and his Neigh 
bouts. The Borderland of Gear and Kaiser, Hte 
German Struggle for Liberty , White Man's Africa, 
and Children of the Nations 


George fcdwarvl Woodlicrry (b 1855), Professor of 
Comparative I iterature in Columbia College, New 
Yorl , Ins wntten on wood engraving , Lives of 
Poe and Hawthorne, Siudies m Letters and Life, 
Makers of Literatim, and other cntical works , The 
North Shore Watch and other Poems (1890) He 
has also edited Shelley, Poe, Lamb, and Aubrey de 
Vere , and he has contnbuted to the present worL 
Finley I’clcr Hnniic (b 1S57), journalist in Chicago, 
develojied a new vein of humour, Auiencan rather 
than Irish, in Mr Dooley in Peace and lYar, Mr 
Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen, and 
Mr Dooley s Philosophy (189S-1900) 

Hnniliu f nrlnnd (b i860), dramatist and novelist, pro 
duced Mam Trareled Roads, a realistic story, m 
1890, followed by A Spoil of Office, Prante Folks, 
Rose of Dutcheds Coolly, Hay side Courtships, Her 
Mountain Lerver, and has written criticism (Crum 
bling Idols), Prairie Songs, and a Life of President 
Grant. 

Ernest Keton Tlionipson (bom jn England in 1S60), 
artist and book illustrator, struck a new literary vein 
in IVtld Animals I have Knenvn, The Biography of 
a Grizzly, and Wild Animal Play for Children 
In Ing Itnelieller, one of the editors of the Nciv York 
World, attracted notice by his stones The Master 
of Silence and The Still House of Darroii’ (\8fyo-<ysf) , 
with Eben Holden he made a great success in 1900, 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles (1903) was largely a por 
traiture of a still more eccentric character 
Itlclinnl Hovcj (1S64-1900) was author of the drama 
tic senes Launcelot and Giicnr ere, of laliesut, a 
Masque, and of a volume of verse. Along the Trail 
>cwlon llootli Tnrltlngton (b 1869) wrote m 1899 
The Gentleman from Indiana, and in 1900 the 
novelette Monsieur Beaueaire, drama 

Used by himself and Mr Sutherland 
lack Eonilon (b 1S76 in ban Francisco) made himself 
known as author of Alaska scenes and stones, and, 
in 1903, of The People of the Abyss, on East End life 
in London 


Ewcj Enrconi (1826-93) published Ships in the Mist 
and other Stones in 1859, and two or three volumes 
of poems (one of them Childhood Soi gs) 

LoiiIho Clinnillcr lloulton (bom Chandler in 1S35) has 
since 1854 published several volumes of poems 
funo Clifford, Bed Time Stones, More Bed Time 
Stones 

tclln Tlinxlcr (bom Laighton , 1836-94) published 
Among the Islands of Shoals, Dnft'oeed, and other 
collections of poems, one of them for children 

Eilnn Dcnn Proelor (b 183S) has published Pcums, A 
Russian foitmey, A Mountain Maid and other 
Poems of New Hampshire 

Snrali Clinnneey lloolscy (b 1845) has ns ‘Susan 
Coolidge ’ wntten The lew Year’s Bargain, What 
Katy Did, A Guernsey Lily, Veises, The Barbem 
Bush and other Stones, besides a history of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Aonsinnee Cnrj Unrrlson (bom Cary, 1846, by mar 
riage Mrs Burton Hamson) published Golden Rod 
m 18S0, Folk and Fairy Tales in 1885, and The 
Anglomaniacs in 1SS7, and more recently, A 
Daughter of the South, Good Amencans, A Tuple 
Entanglement, A Pnneess of the Hills, besides a play 
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